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BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES 


WYCHERLEY,  CONGREVE,  VANBRÜGH, 

AND  FARQUHAR. 


BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 


WYCHERLEY. 

IN  colleciing  materials  for  the  following  lives,  an  eye  bas  been  had  to  the  discovery 
of  such  additional  facts,  however  small  or  even  collateral  in  their  interest,  as  might 
resnlt  from  a diligent  pernsal  of  the  Works  of  the  authors,  and  a reference  to  the 
literature  of  their  âge  ; and,  accordingly,  some  hâve  been  procured,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  not  be  unwelcome  to  tbe  lovera  of  genius  and  of  books. 

The  saine  wish  to  render  the  volume  as  complété  as  lay  in  the  power  of  those 
concerned  in  it,  has  led  also  to  the  sélection  of  such  passages  from  the  miscellaneous 
writings  of  the  anthors,  as  the  editor,  in  the  indulgence  of  a habit  of  that  kind,  felt  an 
impulse  to  mark  with  his  pen.  Critical  notices  hâve  been  added  to  the  biographical  ; 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  a general  estimate  has  been  attempted  of  their 
comparative  merits,  together  with  some  idea  of  the  moral  spirit  in  which  they  deserve 
tobe  read. 

WILLIAM  WYCHERLEY,  the  earliest  of  these  chiefs  of  our  Prose  Drama,  was 
éldest  son  of  Daniel  Wycherley,  Esquire,  agentleman  of  some  property  at  Clive,  near 
Shrewsbury,  afterwards  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  Ezchequer  ; and  he  was  bom  in  that 
'village  about  the  year  1640.  His  ancestors  hâve  been  traced,  as  residents  on  the  spot, 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ; but  we  believe  nothing  has  been  known 
cf  the  family  since  our  Authors  time.  A correspondent  of  the  “ Gentleman  s 
Magazine,”  who  in  the  year  1796  took  the  drawing  of  their  house,  from  an  engraving 
i of  which  our  vignette  has  been  copied,  says  it  had  been  a handsome  structure,  but  left 
ht  great  measure  to  go  to  decay,  and  the  remainder  clumsily  tumed  into  a farm-hoyse. 
The  walnut-tree  in  the  print  was  jBaid  to  bave  been  planted  by  Wycherley,  but  he 
| could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report*. 


Gtentlem&n’s  Magazine,  vola,  lxxxi.,  Ixzzii. 
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BIOGRAPHICÀL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


A 


The  future  dramatist  appears  to  hâve  received  the  rudiments  of  éducation,  eitber  at 
home  or  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  instead  of  going  to  the  university  at  the  early 
period  of  life  then  customary,  probably  owing  to  its  heterodox  condition  under 
Cromwell,  was  sent  at  the  âge  of  fifteen,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  banks  of  the  Charente 
in  France,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  reigning  circles  of  the  Rambouillets  and 
Montausiers,  who  converted  him  to  the  continental  orthodoxy,  or  creed  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  His  theologian  on  the  occasion,  a natural  one  enough  to  a susceptible 
youth,  is  said  to  hâve  been  the  Duchess  de  Montausier,  better  known  to  posterity  a a 
Julie  d'Angennes,  for  whom  the  French  poets  composed  the  famous  “ Garland;”  or 
still  better,  as  the  Mademoiselle  Rambouillet  of  the  Ménages  and  Toitures,  the 
presiding  divinity  of  the  précieuse  style  of  wit  which  was  so  pleasantly  overthrown  by 
Molière.  But  the  Duke  her  husband,  the  prototype  of  Molière's  “ Misanthrope,”  and 
consequently  of  Wycherley's  own  M Plain  Dealer,”  was  himself  a couvert  from  the 
Huguenots  ; for  whose  church,  while  he  was  only  a younger  brother,  he  had  been 
educated  ; and  as  he  had  that  strong  tura  of  his  own  for  the  didactic,  which 
afterwards  made  him  so  severe  a tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
although  his  wife  had  a singularly  staid  réputation  for  a leader  of  French  fashions, 
and  he  himself  was  a most  Grandisonian  and  self-satisfied  personage,  he  would  be  no 
uninterested  spectator  of  these  enlightenments  of  the  boudoir. 

On  his  r^£urn  to  England,  our  Author,  at  the  Restoration,  became  a fellow- 
commoner  ofyQueen’s  College,  Oxford  ; “ but  wore  not  a gown,"  says  Wood;  “only 
lived  in  the  Provost's  lodgings,  being  entered  in  the  public  library  under  the  title  of 
Philosophi»  Studiosus,  in  July  1660  ; ” and  he  departed,  the  same  authority  informa 
us,  without  being  matriculated,  or  taking  a degree  ; though  not  without  having  been 
re-converted  to  the  Protestant  faith  by  Dr.  afterwards  Bishop  Barlow,  a shrewd 
casuist  of  those  times,  who  contrived  to  keep  his  fellowship  under  the  puritans, 
though  he  had  bantered  their  university  proceedings  in  a pamphlet.  We  shall  see, 
however,  that  this  re-conversion  was  not  our  Author’s  last. 

On  leaving  college,  he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  probably  with  little 
or  no  intention  of  studying  the  law  ; for  according  to  the  dates  fîiraished  by  Pope, 
and  repeated  to  him  again  and  again  by  Wycherley  himself,  he  must  hâve  written  his 
first  play,  “ Love  in  a Wood,”  the  year  before  he  went  to  Oxford,  when  he  was 
nineteen,  and  his  second,  the  “ Gentleman  Dancing-Master,”  the  year  after  his  arrivai  ; 
— proofs  of  earliness  of  production,  common  to  dramatists  of  his  class,  and  no  less 
explanatory  of  much  of  their  character  and  defects,  than  creditable  to  their  natural 
genius.  At  twenty-five  he  wrote  the  “ Plain  Dealer,”  which  shows  his  acquaintance 
with  courts  of  law;  and  two-and-thirty  was  the  date  of  his  concludilkg'play,  the 
“ Country  Wife  ; ” by  which  time  he  had  completed  that  intimacy  with  the  town, 
which  had  weaned  him  alike  from  the  huffish  foppery  and  self-complacency  of 
the  “ young  gentlemen”  of  his  first  piece,  afld  the  equally  mistaken,  though  sincerer, 
endeavour  to  be  misanthropio  in  the  second  ' leasing  hin^  he  thought,  a shrewd,  jolid, 
and  modest  superiority  to  both,  in  the  q « ^ impudence  of  the  character  of  Horner . 


If  Wycherley  did  not  speak  laxly  of 


to  Pope,  or  ixnply  a completeness  in 


WYCHERLEY. 


their  composition  which  only  resulted  from  subséquent  handling,  none  of  his  plays 
appeared  either  on  the  stage  or  in  print  till  some  years  after  they  Were  written. 
When  finally  collected  into  a volume,  or  at  least  in  one  of  the  single-volume  éditions 
of  tbe  booksellers,  their  chronological  order  was  reversed.  The  earliest  was  put  last, 
and  the  “ Country  Wife”  first  ; doubtless  in  considération  of  what  was  held  to  be 
most  attractive.* 

It  is  cnrious  to  think  of  the  young  theological  prosélyte  returning  to  England,  only 
to  plunge  into  gay  company  and  the  playhouses,  and  write  his  comedy  of  “ Love  in  a 
Wood.”  He  goes  in  like  manner  to  the  university  to  be  made  à Protestant,  and 
compose  the  “Gentleman  Dancing-Master.”  And  as  he  seems  to  hâve  become  a 
student-at-law  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drawing  the  character  of  Widow  Blackacre  in  the 
“ Plain  Dealer,”  so  the  trip  to  sea  which  he  took,  on  occasion  of  one'  of  our  fights  with 
the  Dutch,  appears  to  hâve  been  for  no  end  but  to  write  some  verses  denouncing  its 
horrors,  and  to  make  his  hero  the  Plain  Dealer  a sea-captain.  This  event  in  his  life 
he  bas  recorded  in  the  title  of  the  verses  alluded  tof.  He  most  probably  went  as  a 
volunteer,  a circumstance  not  unusual  with  the  gentry  of  that  period  ; and  for  a 
reaaon  we  shall  give  when  we  corne  to  speak  of  the  play,  we  guess  the  fight  to  hâve 
been  that  with  Opdam,  the  same  in  which  his  friend  Lord  Dorset  was  présent,  and 
that  occasioned  the  gay  verses,  “ To  ail  you  ladies  now  at  land.”  It  is  no  common 
evidence  of  the  manliness  and  philosophy  of  Wycherley's  tum  of  mind  at  this  early 
period  of  life,  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  wit  of  a candid  effeminady,)  that  his  presence 
on  so  triomphant  an  occasion  gave  him  no  sort  of  préjudice  in  favour  of  the  glories  of 
war  ; nor  even  led  him,  with  the  pardonable  vanity  of  youth,  to  boast  of  his  own 
share  in  them.  Indeed  he  makes  no  mention  of  himself  at  ail,  ezcept  in  the  title  of 
the  poem.  He  merely  seems  to  hâve  thought  both  parties  engaged  in  a truly  infernal 
business: 

From  the  period  of  this  event  in  his  life  we  know  of  no  other  till  the  appearance  of 
“Love  in  a Wood,”  in  the  year  1672.  This  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  and  it  is  said,  in  a ver y curious  manner.  The  story  is,  that  this  cele- 
brated  mistress  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  took  publicity  so  easily  that  she  would 

* w The  chronology  of  Wycherley 's  plays  I am  well  acquainted  with,”  says  Pope,  “ for  he  told  it  me  over 
and  over.  * Love  in  a Wood’  he  wrote  when  he  was  but  nineteen  ; 1 The  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,*  at 
twenty-one  ; * Tbe  Plain  Dealer/  at  twenty-five  ; and  ‘ The  Country  Wife/  at  one  or  two  and  thirty." — 
Spen&fe  Anecdotes,  (Singeras  edit.)  p.  161.  We  believe  this  to  hâve  been  the  order  of  the  compositions  of 
Wycherley,  notwithstandlng  the  contradiction  afforded  to  it  by  some  of  the  original  dates  of  their  printed 
publication,  and  its  apparent  réfutation  in  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  “ Plain-Dealer  that  is  to  say,  we  hâve  made 
op  our  mind,  in  common  with  later  critics,  that  the  author  did  actually  write  his  plays  in  this  order,  however  he 
may  hâve  chosen  to  hâve  thetn  acted  m another.  A doubt  (which  turned  out  to  be  true)  of  the  public  accept- 
abflity  of  the  character  of  Manlp,  in  the  “ Plain  Dealer/’  might  easily  hâve  kept  that  comedy  back,  till  the 
later  composition,  the  “ Country  Wife/*  was  performed  ; and  this  previous  performance  would  as  easily  account 
for  the  allusion  to  the  “ Country  Wife/’  subséquent) y added  to  the  “ Plain  Dealer,”  when  the  latter  was 
brought  ont.  In  the  volume,  however,  now  presented  to  the  public,  we  hâve  adopted  the  printed  order,  as  the 
one  the  more  consistent  with  appearances.  The  critical  reader  can  still,  if  he  pleases,  go  through  the  plays  in 
the  order  in  which  we  suppose  the  author  to  hâve  written  them. 

1“  Posthnmous  Works,  p.  235. — “ On  a Sea-Fight,  which  the  Author  was  in,  betwixt  the  English  and 
Dntch.” 
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lie  back  asleep  in  her  coach  along  Hyde  Part  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  called  out 
to  Wycherley*s  coach  in  Pall-Mall  firom  her  own  coach-window,  soon  after  his  play 
had  been  acted,  and  upon  the  strength  of  a compliment  which  he  had  paid  in  it 
to  the  wit  and  spirit  of  natural  children,  saluted  him  bÿ  the  plainest  title  of  affiliation 
with  whicli  the  illegitimate  of  the  mercenary  are  wont  to  be  greeted.  Wycherley, 
agreeably  to  what  was  considered  “ good  fortune"  in  those  days,  etopped  his  carnage, 
and  turned,  and  came  up  with  u the  lady"  (as  Clarendon  ijsed  to  call  her),  and  the 
dialogue  is  recorded  to  hâve  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 

“ Madam,"  said  Wycherley,  u you  hâve  been  pleased  to  bestow  a title  on  me  which 
belongs  only  to  the  fortunate.  Will  your  ladyship  be  at  the  play  to-night  ?" 

tc  Well,”  answered  the  duchess,  “ what  if  I am  there  ?" 

“ Why,  then,"  replied  Wycherley,  “ I will  be  there  to  wait  on  your  ladyship, 
though  I disappoint  a fine  woman , who  heu  mode  me  an  assignation**  [O  loving  and 
délicate  âge  of  Charles  the  Second  1] 

“ So,”  exclaimed  the  lady,  “ you  are  sure  to  disappoint  a woman  who  has  favoured 
you,  for  one  who  has  not  ?" 

“ Yes,"  retumed  he, “ if  the  one  who  has  not  favoured  me  is  the  finer  woman  of 
the  two  ! But  he  who  can  be  constant  to  your  ladyship  till  he  can  find  a finer,  is 
sure  to  die  your  captive." 

And  so,  with  this  climax  of  common-place,  and  a conviction  on  both  sides  that  there 
was  no  heart  in  the  matter,  these  two  poor  people  were  bound  to  meet  at  the  play,  as 
they  did,  and  to  “ make  as  if"  they  were  full  of  love  and  tendemess. — Voltaire,  in  his 
c(  Letters  on  the  English  Nation,"  says,  that  the  duchess  used  to  go  to  Wycherley 's 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  dressed  like  a country  maid,  in  a straw  hat,  with  pattens  on, 
and  a box  or  basket  in  her  hand. 

Pope,  according  to  Spence,  related  the  story  of  the  meeting  in  a diffèrent,  and 
probably  truer  manner  ; for  Dennis’s  version  has  a taste  of  the  literary  cookery  of 
the  time.  w Wycherley,”  said  Pope,  “ was  a very  handsome  man.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  famous  Duchess  of  Cleveland  commenced  oddly  enough.  One  day,  as  he 
passed  that  duchess’s  coach  in  the  Ring,  she  leaned  out  of  the  Windows,  and  cried  out 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  him,  ‘ Sir,  youre  a rascal  ; youre  a villain  ! * 
(Most  probably  Spence,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  dulness,  had  forgotten  the  real  appellation.) 
Wycherley  from  that  instant  entertained  kopes!  He  did  not  fail  waiting  on  her  the 
next  moming  ; and,  with  a very  melancholy  tone,  begged  to  know  how  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  hâve  so  much  disobliged  her  grâce?"  (TJpon  which,  of  course, 
the  explanation  of  the  allusion  would  take  place.)  , “ They  were  very  good  friends 
firom  that  time  ; yet,  after  ail,"  concludes  the  poet  with  naïveté,  “ what  did  he  get  by 
her?”  (A  very  natural  question.)  “ He  was  to  hâve  travelled  with  the  young 
Duke  of  Richmond.  King  Charles  gave  hiif)>  now  an^  a hundred  pounds,  not 
often.' 
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Wycherley,  however,  was  so  proud  of  thig  » ^ ^acy,  that  an  offence  which  Cleveland* 
coasin  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  took  might  be  traced  to  the  foppery  of 

his  dedication  of  the  play  to  her,  withoqi  m*tter  a Personal  jealousy 
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j tbat  might  hâve  had  no  sort  of  foundation  : for,  though  the  duke  is  said  not  to  baye 
been  without  his  gallantries  towards  the  royal  mistress,  there  was  in  general  little  love 
{ lost  between  tbose  two  noble  personages.  Wycherley,  in  this  dedication,  repeatedly 

■ speaks  in  strong  and  ezulting  language  of  the  “ favours"  which  her  grâce  had  shown 
| him  ; and  thoagh  he  explains  these  favours  to  mean  her  having  been  to  see  his  play 
| two  nights  running,  yet  the  vanity  natural  to  a yonng  author,  the  story  already  in 
I circulation  (according  to- Dennis),  and  the  equivocal  acceptation  of  the  word,  might 
; combine  to  create  a suspicion  of  its  being  intended  to  convey  a more  triumphant 

meaning  ; and  the  fashionable  circles  might  be  offended,  whatever  was  the  case  with 
the  lady.  Be  this  as.  it  may,  mutual  friends  succeeded  in  doing  away  the  offence  ; 

! and  Buckingham,  pleased  with  a wit  and  conversation  which  no  man  knew  better  how 
| to  appreciate,  took  the  startled  offender  under  his  patronage.  He  gave  him  a commis- 
sion in  his  régiment  ; made  him  one  of  his  equerries,  as  master  of  the  horse  ; and  belped 
to  bring  him  into  such  intimacy  with  the  king,  that  besides  the  bounties  above- 

■ mentioned,  Charles  visited  him  while  lying  ill  of  a fever  at  his  lodgings  in  Bow-street  ; 

I recommended  him  to  try  the  air  of  Montpelier  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  (which 

be  did)  ; and  what  will  astonish  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  exchequer-accounts 
of  that  reign,  presented  him  with  five  hundred  pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
joumey.  But  probably  it  was  the  fair  hand  of  the  duchess  that  opened  the  purse- 
strings  on  this  occasion,  grateful  for  some  wit  and  sincerity  of  companionship  which 
sbe  could  not  procure  at  court;  for  Wycherley  was  a better  man  than  he  seemed  in 
bis  writings  ; and  his  heart,  albeit  through  his  vanity,  could  not  help  being  touched 
perhaps  by  such  circumstances  as  Yoltaire  relates,  and  which  are  not  at  ail  incompa- 
tible with  what  is  known  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  As  to  the  royal  third  party, 
be  bad  infidelities  enough  of  his  own  to  warrant  him  in  pardoning  those  of  one  of  his 
mistresses,  perhaps  even  to  induce  him  to  desire  them,  in  order  to  save  him  from  her 
reproaches.  Charles  had  such  an  esteem  for  Wycherley  as  even  to  wish  him  to  be 
tutor  to  bis  son  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whom  he  spoke  of  bringing  up  like  a prince  ; 

• but  we  shall  see  how  this  appointment  was  prevented.  What,  in  ail  probability, 
crowned  the  favour  of  Wycherley  at  court,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  was  the  réputation 
which  he  bad  acquired  for  sincerity  and  manly  feeling,  and  which  must  bave  given  a 
| very  rare  character  to  his  homage. 

Meantime,  while  these  events  had  been  growing,  our  author  had  produced  on  the 
stage,  and  published,  his  three  other  plays, — the  “ Gentleman  Dancing-Master,"  in 
1673,  the  “ CountryJWife”  in  1675,  and  the  “ Plain  Dealer,"  in  1677-*  For  want  of 
a date  fc ft  the  event  we  are  now  about  to  speak  of,  we  are  inclined  to  put  Wycherley’s 
first  marriage  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  of  the  three  ; for  the  “ Plain 
Dealer"  was  the  occasion  of  it  ; and  the  circumstance  with  which  the  story  commences  | 
looks  as  if  the  play  had  been  but  newly  published.  The  once  formidable  Dennis, 
tbe  critic,  is  again  the  authority  for  these  amatory  matters.  It  is  curious  that 

• These  dates  are  taken  from  tbe  “ Biographie  Dramatica,”  not  tbe  very  best  authority,  ezoept  where 
( rorroborated  ; but  in  some  later  accounts  no  regard  bas  been  had  to  tbe  variety  of  éditions.  Any  date,  met 
' with,  bas  been  assumed  to  be  tbe  fini. 
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his  importance  should  now  be  confined  to  the  exercise  of  offices  so  gentle.  Dennis 
informs  us,  th&t  immediately  after  Wycherley  had  received  the  intimation  we  hâve 
mentioned  from  Charles  the  Second,  relative  to  the  tutorship  of  his  son,  he  went 
down  to  Tunbridge,  most  Iikely  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  himself  with  the  ordi- 
nary  attractions  of  the  place;  when  promenading  one  day  at  the  Wells  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Fairbeard,  of  Gray's  Inn,  it  happened,  just  as  he  arrivcd  at  the  bookseller's 
shop,  that  the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  a widow,  young,  handsome,  and  rich,  came 
into  it  also,  and  inquired  of  the  bookseller  for  the  “ Plain  Dealer.”  The  rest  of 
the  story  shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  its  latest  and  beat  repeater,  Mr.  Bell,  who, 
if  we  Tenture  to  think  him  inclined  now  and  then  to  be  ovçr-thankful  for  a piece 
of  address  in  others,  in  conséquence  of  his  own  hearty  appréciation  of  whatsoever  is 
graceful  towards  the  sex,  has  done  no  more  than  justice  on  the  présent  occasion  to  the 
happy  promptitude  of  this  gentleman  with  the  auspicious  name,  Mr.  Fairbeard. 

“ Madam,”  said  Mr.  Fairbeard,  “ since  you  are  for  the  ‘ Plain  Dealer/  there  be  is 
for  you,”  pushing  Mr.  Wycherley  towards  her  at  the  same  time.  “ Yes,”  observed 
Wycherley,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  gallantry,  “ this  lady  can  bear  plain- 
dealing,for  she  appears  to  be  so  accomplished,  that  what  would  be  compliment  addressed 
to  others,  would  be  plain-dealing  addressed  to  her."  The  countess  replied  to  this  sally, 
with  “ No  truly,  Sir,  I am  not  without  my  faults  any  more  than  the  rest  of  my  sex  ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  ail  my  faults,  I love  plain-dealing,  and  am  never  more  fond 
of  it  than  when  it  tells  me  of  my  faults.”  “ Then,  Madam,”  interposed  Mr.  Fairbeard, 
who  appears  to  hâve  played  his  part  in  the  scene  with  excellent  taste  and  good-humour, 
w you  and  the  Plain  Dealer  seem  designed  by  lieaven  for  each  other.” 

The  resuit  of  this  dramatic  exordium  was  the  usual  termination  of  comedy, — 
matrimony  ; and  (as  Dennis  might  hâve  said)  something  not  so  pleasant  afterwards, 
at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Wycherley  waited  on  the  lady,  first  in  Tunbridge,  and  after- 
wards at  her  house  in  Hatton-garden^  and  obtaining  her  affections,  is  said  to  hâve  been 
induced  by  his  father  to  marry  her  in  secret,  for  fear  of  diverting  the  intentions  in 
his  favour  at  court  ; a piece  of  craft,  which  according  to  the  wonted  fashion  of  that 
kind  of  wisdom,  ended  in  producing  the  very  evil  which  it  thought  to  prevent. 
The  discovery  made  the  king  regard  the  marriage  as  an  act  of  contumacy,  aggravated 
by  disingenuousness, — a conclusion  of  the  very  worst  sort  for  poor  “ manly 
Wycherley  ;”  and  though  it  is  understood  that  the  royal  indignation  might  hâve  been 
appeased  in  time,  the  Countess  completed  the  apparent  contempt  of  court,  by  a jealousy 
which  kept  the  handsome  dramatist  away  from  it  ; not  at  ail  approving  a place,  of  the 
temptations  of  which  she  was  not  ignorant,  and  which  was  still  presided  over  by  the 
fair  and  voluptuous  dedicatee  of  u Love  in  a Wood.” 

Our  authors  consort,  in  fact,  had  been  a “ maid  of  honour”  herself  in  the  very 
honourable  and  perilous  domain  of  Whitehall.  She  was  one  of  the  “ Mademoiselles 
Robartes,”  mentioned  in  Grammont,  daughters  L°rd  Robartes,  afterwards  Barl  of 
Radnor  ; was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Droghe^  during  her  father  s Lord-lieutenancy  of 
Ireland  ; and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  ben  a widow,  now  occupied  a house  in 

the  ever-dramatic  but  then  also  fasiuoQ^j  1 ^^rter  of  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden, 
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where  she  was  the  glory,  plague,  and  tormont  of  her  beloved  husband  the  Plain 
Dealer.  She  might  still  possibly  “ like  to  baye  her  faults  told  her,”  rather  tlian  not  be 
spoken  of  at  ail,  especially  if  they  came  mended  by  fond  lips  into  virtues  ; but  there 
were  faults  of  Mr.  Wycherley’s  own,  in  his  past  life,  perhaps  in  his  présent,  which  she 
could  not  construe  into  virtues  by  any  process  of  imagination  ; and  the  conséquence 
was,  that  whenever  lie  went  to  meet  his  old  com  panions  at  tlieir  favourite  tavem  in 
Bow-street,  which  unfortunately  for  him  was  right  opposite  the  house,  lie  was  obliged 
to  sit  with  the  Windows  of  tlie  room  open,  in  order  that  the  fair  Letitia-Isabella 
might  be  assured  there  was  no  female  in  the  company  ! 

The  disasters  arising  from  this  unfortunate  marriage  did  not  terminate  even  with  the 
poor  woman’s  death,  which  took  place  before  long.  She  seems  really  to  hâve  loved 
her  husband,  as  well  as  such  a temper  could  ; and  accordingly  left  him  the  whole  of 
her  fortune  ; but  the  title  under  which  he  claimed  the  property  was  disputed,  and 
the  law-expenses  resulting  threw  him  into  such  a sériés  of  difficulties,  that  his  father 
was  unable  to  extricate  him,  and  the  luckless  dramatist  lay  in  the  Fleet  prison  for 
seven  years  ! The  Radnor  family  by  this  time  were  probably  not  rich.  The  Earl, 
her  brother,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  the  miser,  who  would  not 
give  the  new  countess  a dowry.  The  sisters fortune  may  hâve become of  proportionate 
conséquence  ; and,  at  ail  events,  Wycherley  lost  it.  In  his  44  Posthumous  Works  M is  a 
poem  addressed  to  Cutler,  banteringly  exhorting  him  to  stick  to  his  avarice  as  the 
summum  bonum  ; whether  in  spite  to  his  wife’s  relations,  or  in  the  forlom  hope  of 
shaming  away  the  cause  of  dispute,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  guess. 

It  would  seem  unaccountable  that  so  long  a captivity  should  withhold  from  the 
society  which  he  had  delighted,  an  author  who  was  acknowledged  to  hâve  a good 
heart,  and  who  was  gifted  by  his  contemporaries  with  a title  to  spécial  réputation  as 
a man.  But  ill-luck,  the  character  of  not  being  worldly  wise,  perhaps  real  improvi- 
dence, at  ail  events  the  difficulty  of  bringing  his  troubles  to  a close  by  one  large  sum, 
may  naturally  bave  perplexed  such  friends  as  an  author  is  likely  to  hâve.  And  even 
his  titled  ones  may  hâve  not  been  among  his  richest,  considering  the  wants  of  their 
luxury.  He  told,  however,  his  first  biographer,  Pack,  that  the  earl  of  Mulgrave 
(Sheffield,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire)  once  lent  him  five  hundred  pounds. 
Why  the  king  did  not  assist  him,  perhaps  indeed  why  he  withdrew  his  countenance  from 
him  in  the  first  instance,  may  bave  been  accounted  for,  not  by  his  marriage,  but  by  the 
strong  partisanship  of  his  attachment  to  Villiera,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  side, 
in  the  disputes  with  him  at  court,  even  when  accused  of  treason  and  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  he  took  with  a fondness  of  zeal  that  does  crédit  to  both  their  memories. 
We  learn  this  characteristic  and  engaging  circumstance  from  a poem  in  his  folio 
volume,  addressed  to  the  Duke  on  tho  occasion,  pnd  beginningwith  this  uncompromising 
verse: — 

“ Your  late  disgrâce  was  bat  the  court’s  disgrâce." 

44  Manly  Wycherley  ” is  conspicuous  here,  and  no  less  so  the  reason  why  he  was  not 
likely  to  enjoy  a life-long  continuation  of  the  king's  favour. 

Pack  says,  that  while  the  author  was  in  the  extremest  of  these  troubles,  the  book- 
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seller,  who  had  profited  largely  by  the  sale  of  the  “ Plain  Dealer,"  iefused  to  lend  him 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  ; a churlishness  which,  taking  for  granted  honesty  on  one 
side,  and  pecuniary  ability  on  the  other,  would  certainly  not  hâve  heen  shown  to  snch 
a man  now-a-days.  But  whether  these  stories  were  true  or  false,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  Wycherley  would  hâve  ended  his  days  in  prison,  had  not  Charles's  successor, 
James,  happening  to  witness  the  performance  of  the  “ Plain  Dealer,"  and  being  struck 
with  the  supposed  virtues  of  its  hero’s  character,  which  touched  him  on  the  side  of  his 
own  daims  to  sincerity,  issued  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  author  s dehts  in  full, 
and  settled  a pension  on  him  besides  of  two  hundred  a year,  so  long  as  lie  should 
résidé  in  England.  But  in  matters  of  pecuniary  trouble,  “ it  never  rains  but  it  pours,” 
as  the  proverb  says,  corne  what  sunshine  there  may  betwixt.  Even  under  this  unlooked- 
for  felicity,  Wycherley’s  ill-luck  haunted  him  in  the  shape  of  a bashfulness,  which,  while 
it  deteriorates  from  our  sense  of  his  u wit,"  gives  him  an  unexpected  addition  of  good- 
will  in  our  hearts,  at  the  thought  of  such  childish  unworldliness  in  the  “ man  of  the 
world."  He  was  too  modest  to  State  the  whole  amount  of  his  debts,  even  to  his  friend 
Lord  Mulgrave,  who  was  commissioned  to  leam  it  ; perhaps  the  more  modest,  because 
of  his  friendship  ; and  the  conséquence  was,  an  unliquidated  balance  of  liabilities,  which 
still  weighed  on  his  mind.  Even  when  the  death  of  his  father,  at  a ripe  old  âge, 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  family  estate, — even  then,  being  only  a tenant  for  life, 
and  unable  to  raise  money  upon  it  to  a sufficient  amount,  he  obtainedbut  slight  relief! 
and  thus  the  irretrievable  difficulty  might  now  be  supposed  to  hâve  reached  its  climax  ; 
but  a sense  of  dramatic  surprise  mingles  with  one’s  pity,  at  discovering,  that  the  last 
desperate  measure  to  which  he  was  about  to  resort  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
himself,  did  but  bind  him  in  new  chains  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  and  leave 
him  free  from  the  others,  only  to  see  it  hasten  its  termination. 

Wycherley  had  a disagreeable  nephew  (very  disagreeable  and  unworthy,  one  should 
suppose,  to  be  able  to  disconcert  the  last  days  of  a man  rendered  philosophie  both 
by  good-nature  and  misfortune.)  This  nephew  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  succeed- 
ing  him.  We  do  not  ver y well  understand  the  case,  as  it  is  variously  related  in  the 
biographies  ; perhaps  for  want  of  the  due  legal  knowledge  ; but  it  appears,  that  by  a 
certain  combination  of  law  and  matrimony,  he  thought  at  once  to  disappoint  this 
nephew,  free  himself  from  his  other  annoyances,  and  confer,  as  he  fancied,  a benefit  on 
a deserving  object.  He,  therefore,  almost  in  articulo  mortis,  married  a young  woman 
whom  he  supposed  possessed  of  a considérable  estate,  settled  a jointure  upon  her  out 
of  it,  and  applied  a part  of  the  proceeds  to  his  own  uses.  In  vain  ! He  dies  eleven 
days  afterwards,  in  the  December  of  the  year  1715,  aged  75  ; and  if  his  spirit  were  to 
be  supposed  cognizant  of  what  was  going  forward  over  his  coffin,  it  has  been  asserted 
by  some  biographers,  that  he  would  hâve  found  his  widow  an  impostor,  and  already 
in  the  possession  of  another  man.  It  is  said,  that  by  a truly  dramatic  close  of  his 
existence,  he  sumraoned  his  new  wife  to  him  the  evening  before  he  expired,  and  having 
obtained  her  consent  to  a request  he  was  about  to  make,  explained  it  jn  the  following 
words  : — w My  dear,  it  is  only  this, — that  you  vrill  never  marry  an  old  man  again." 
Here  was  the  ruling  passion  of  wit  and  humour  0trong  in  death  ; though  Pope,  adding 
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jest  to  jest,  thinks  it  hard  he  should  baye  debarred  her  from  doubling  her  jointure  “ on 
the  same  easy  ternis.”  It  does  not  appear  that  she  would  hâve  baulked  herself  of 
twenty  such.  She  went  by  the  name  of  Jackson  ; and  the  alleged  fellow-swindler, 
who  subsequently  married  her,  called  himself  Captain  Shrimpton.  Bethia  Shringtton 
was  the  name  of  Wycherley’s  mother.  It  was  through  the  Captain  and  Theobald, 
that  the  volume  of  “ Posthumous  Works,”  wliich  Pope  had  had  so  uneasy  a hand  in 
re-touching,  came  before  the  public.  Wycherley's  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
vanlt  of  the  church  in  Covent  Garden.  Pope  affirmed  to  Spence  that  he  died  a 
“ R-omanist;”  and  that  he  had  owned  that  religion  in  his  hearing.  When  people  hâve 
not  the  very  best  ideas  of  this  world,  nor,  consequently  perhaps,  of  the  next,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  fear  on  some  occasions,  and  doubt  on  ail,  should  make  them  willing 
to  abide  by  the  church  that  claims  to  itself  exclusively  the  power  of  solving  ail  doubt, 
and  delivering  from  ail  fear. — So  Madame  de  Montausier  triumphed  at  last. 

The  chain  of  these  melancholy  events,  so  closely  linked  with  one  another,  has 
hindered  us  from  speaking  till  now  of  the  curious  intercourse  that  took  place,  in  his 
latter  days,  between  Wycherley,  the  oldest  wit  of  the  departing  âge,  and  Pope,  the 
youngest  of  the  new.  Wycherley,  in  the  year  1704,  which  was  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  âge,  not  being  the  everlasting  young-old  boy  that  Chaucer  was,  nor  of  the  right 
faith  in  things  poetical,  pnblished  a bad  volume  of  poems,  full  of  harsh  verses  and 
insipid  gallantries  ; and  Pope  giving  the  world  his  Pastorals  about  the  same  time,  and 
being  then  sixteen  to  Wycherley’s  sixty-five,  the  two  books  appear  to  hâve  brought  the 
old  wit  and  the  new  together.  Pope,  with  the  reverence  natural  to  a young  writer, 
diligently  cultivated  his  new  acquaintance,  haunting  his  lodgings  in  town,  (following 
him  about,  as  he  describes  it,  like  a dog)  and  trying  to  entice  himto  corne  andseehim 
in  Windsor  Forest.  (Lady  W.  Montague  says  he  did  it  for  a legacy  ; but  the  charge  is 
manifestly  nothing  but  a bit  of  the  spite  and  malice,  to  which  her  ladyship's  fine  brain 
too  frequently  condescended).  Wycherley,  on  the  other  hand,  always  promising  to  go 
to  the  Forest,  and  always  complaining  of  his  irrésistible  itch  of  writing,  wishes  to  get 
np  a fresh  volume  of  poems,  and  compliments  his  new  friend,  not  yet  out  of  his  teens, 
with  asking  him  to  correct  his  verses.  A dangerous  compliment  ! Pope  entered  upon 
his  task  with  more  sincerity  than  comfort,  asking,  among  other  cavalier  inquiries, 
whether  he  was  to  tum  the  u worst  pièces”  into  “ very  good  and  implying,  in  that 
case,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  u re- write  ” them  ! The  old  man,  unable  to  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  darling  verses  trimmed  up,  yet  wincing  under  the 
approach  of  so  slashing  an  instrument,  compliments  the  “ great  mind  ” of  his  critic  at 
the  expense  of  his  “ little,  tender,  and  craœy  body.”  In  short,  spleen  and  impatience 
break  out  on  both  aides  in  the  course  of  an  anxious  correspondence,  till  Pope,  with 
hardly  sufficient  delicacy  of  forbearance,  testily  throws  up  his  office  ; and  though  strong 
expressions  of  esteem  afterwards  passed  between  them  through  the  medium  of  common 
friends,  the  intercourse  was  never  renewed.  Of  the  two,  Wycherley  appears  to  us  to 
hâve  been  the  less  in  the  wrong  ; but  then  his  expérience  left  him  the  smaller  excuse 
for  not  foreseeing  the  resuit. 

From  the  letters  that  passed  between  Pope  and  Wycherley,  and  the  recollections  of 
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him  by  tbe  former  in  Spence,  we  learn  aomething  of  the  habita  and  appearance  of  the 
dramatist.  Pope  put  him  in  the  liât  of  thoae  who  had  the  “ nobleman-look.”  He  did 
not  care  for  the  country  ; waa  fond  of  aerious  and  philosophie  authora  (Montaigne, 
Rochefoucault,  Seneca,  and  Gracian),  in  one  of  whom  ho  used  to  “ read  himaelf  aaleep 
o'nights  and  waa  vain  of  hia  handsomeness,  the  departure  of  which  in  old  âge  he 
could  ao  little  endure,  that  he  wonld  sigh  over  the  portrait  of  him  at  twenty-eight  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  and  to  the  engraving  made  of  it  in  1703,  (frora  which  the  one  in  the  présent 
volume  ia  taken)  ordered  the  motto  to  be  put,  “ Quantum  mutaius  ah  illo,"  (how  changed 
frora  him  ! ) “ which  he  used  to  repeat,”  saya  Pope,  “ with  a melancholy  emphasia." 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  aaid  he  would  make  a very  fine  head  without  hia  wig  ; but  he  could 
not  bear  the  portrait  when  done,  and  Sir  Godfrey  waa  obliged  to  add  the  wig.  Alaa  for 
a Charlea-the-Second  old  âge  ! Sbakspeare  apeaka  of  a man  who  was  “ incapable  of  his 
own  diatreas."  Here  was  a man  who  waa  unequal  to  his  own  venerableness.  He  retained 
however  to  the  last,  in  api  te  of  the  occaaioual  “ peevishness”  naturel  to  auch  a décliné 
(unlesa  Pope’a  own  peeviahneas  found  it  in  hia  asaociate)  the  character  he  had  alwaya 
possesaed  of  good-heartedness  and  sincerity.  Hia  contemporariea  hâve  recorded  him 
as  being  of  an  intercourae  as  modest  and  gentle  as  his  public  satire  was  bold  ; and  they 
ail  agreed  in  giving  him,  as  an  epithet  of  distinction,  the  name  of  hia  hero  in  the  Plain 
Dealer,  “ Manly,” — a cognomen,  to  which  perhapa  his  peraonal  appearance  helped  to 
contribute, — for  Rochester,  in  hia  “ Session  of  the  Poeta,”  designated  him  as  “ brawny 
Wycherley,"  though  the  word  waa  omitted  in  subséquent  éditions.  Dryden,  with  his 
nsual  good-nature  towards  young  authora,  once  invited  him  to  join  him  in  writing  a 
comedy  ; but  he  modestly  declined  the  offer  in  a poem  of  greteful  panegyric*. 

It  i8  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  luckier  in  the  failure  of  this  proposai,  Dryden  or 
Wycherley;  for  the  poetical  part  of  Dryden’a  apirit,  especially  if  he  had  written  in 
verse,  would  hâve  borne  down  the  unbelieving  prose  of  a man  who  had  no  auch  poetry 
in  him  : while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater,  or  at  ail  eventa  purer,  dramatic  power 
of  Wycherley  would  not  hâve  known  what  to  be  at  with  the  unseaaonable  and  arbitrary 
auperfluitie8  of  Dryden. 

Wycherley  has  juatly  been  conaidered  as  the  earliest  of  our  comic  prose  dramatiats, 
who  foreook  the  fleeting  shapea  of  custom  and  mannera  that  were  brought  to  their 
gayeat  head  in  Etherege,  for  the  more  laating  wit  and  humour  naturel  to  the  prevailing 
qualities  of  mankind.  Etherege  was  the  “ dandy”  of  the  prose  drama,  and  Wycherley 
the  firat  man.  Shadwell  had  glimpaea  “in his  drink  but  he  was  only  a groas  and 
hasty  sketcher.  Schlegel  has  missed  a general  airineas  in  ail  our  plays  of  thia  class, 
through  the  whole  range  of  English  comedy  aDd 1 
the  defect  He  is  somewhat  heavy  as  we]J  ^ “ 
moves  faater,  it  ia  seldom  from  gaiety.  Jfe  J,  “ 
be  witty  ia  frequently  too  obvious,  and  has  ^ t 
Hia  beat  scenes  are  thoae  of  crosa-pmpose  *°°  ^ 
with  acquired  cunning;  those,  ia  short, 

• “An  Epitlle  toMr.  Dryden,  occuioned  brbi,H 
Work,,  p.  18. 
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j an^Tn^  «[*****-  His  style  is  p^  an^.unafiected^.ani  çlearness  and  force. 

, are  his  characterifitjca,  in  preference  to  what  is  either  eagaging  or  laughable.  We  can 
easily  believe  him  to  bave  been  a 44  slow"  writer  ; not  from  dulness,  but  from  care  and 
; considération. 

“ Of  ail  our  modem  wits,  none  seem  to  me 
Once  to  hâve  touch’d  upon  true  comedy, 

But  hasty  Shadwell  and  slow  Wycherley.” 

The  trutb  of  tbe  application  of  this  epithet  has  been  controverted,  especially  by  Lord 

Lansdowne,  who  knew  him,  and  wbo  implies  tbat  be  contradicts  it  from  personal 

knowledge.*  But  unless  tbe  loss  of  memory,  wbicb  he  suffered  in  advanced  life,  had 

altered  bis  habits  of  composition,  the  question  might  appear  to  be  settled  by  tbe  inter- 

lined  state  in  wbicb  Theobald  says  his  manuscripts  were  left,  and  whicb  was  so  excessive, 

tbat  a étranger  could  hardly  read  them.  Tbe  failure  of  bis  faculties,  it  is  true,  in  this 

respect  was  so  great,  tbat  Pope  says  be  would  copy  other  authors  on  paper  and  repeat 

himself,  and  forget  tbat  he  had  done  eitber  in  the  course  of  a few  bours.  On  the  otber 

hand,  Rochesters  triplet  has  some  more  lines  to  it,  not  so  often  quoted : — 

“ Shadwell’s  unfinish’d  works  do  yet  impart 

Great  proofs  of  natare’s  force,  though  none  of  art  ; 

But  Wycherley  earas  hard  whate’er  he  gains, 

He  wants  no  judgment,  and  he  spares  no  pains.” 

Perbaps  Rochester  spoke  of  his  younger  efforts,  and  Lansdowne  knew  him  at  a time 
of  life  when  practice  had  made  him  quicker.  And  yet,  aa..  Wycherley  WâS.not  a 
writer  of  impulse,  jhere  is  somethingof  that  kind  of  simplahacdness  in. bis  style  which 
looks  like  a slow  growth.  ÇypgreveV  agginnpr^fînna nf tbe  same appearance 
of  élaboration,  though  from  another  cause.  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  bave  more  spirits, 
and  a readier  air  accoïdingly.  But  we  sball  toucb  upon  tbese  comparions,  when  we 
bave  done  speaking  of  ail  separately. 

We  shall  now  glance  at  each  play  of  Wycherley's,  in  tbe  order  of  its  composition. — 
The  idea  of  ci  Love  in  a Wood,  or  St.  James’s  Park,”  (for  tbe  Park  was  the  wood,) 
was  evidently  suggested  by  tbe  “ Mulberry  Garden”  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley, — a title 
suggested  by  a bouse  of  entertainment  wbicb  stood  on  tbe  site  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  tbe  grounds  of  which,  like  tbe  Spring-garden  at  tbe  opposite  corner,  were  resorted 
to  by  the  gallants  and  masked  ladies  of  the  time,  when  tbey  issued  forth  of  a summer’s 
evening  like  so  many  gnats,  to  buzz,  sting,  and  make  love.  It  turns  upon  a game  of 
hide-and-seek,  and  otber  cross-purposes,  between  some  of  tbese  “ minions  of  tbe  moon,” 
and  is  worth  bttle  in  style  or  plot  ; yet  we  tbink,  upon  tbe  whole,  it  has  been  under- 
valued.  It  is  not  unamusing.  It  gives  early  evidence  of  tbat  dislike  of  backbiting 
and  false  friendsbip,  wbicb  honourably  distinguisbed  Wycherley  tbrougb  life  ; and 
there  are  the  germs  of  two  cbaracters  in  it,  wbicb  bave  been  since  developed  by 
Hoadley  and  Sberidan, — that  of  Falkland  in  tbe  “ Rivais  " (the  Valentine  of  this 
play)  and  Ranger  in  tbe  4<  Suspicious  Husband  whose  name,  witb  a candour  that 
j was  to  be  expected  from  Hoadley’s  superior  nature,  was  retained  by  him  from- tbe 

I * See  the  passage  in  Ànderson's  BritUh  Poet*,  vol.  vii.  p.  722. 
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Ranger  of  Wycherley.  Compare,  in  particular,  the  immense  yet  pleasant  impudence, 
and  reconciling  animal  spirits,  of  the  entrance  of  Hoadle/s  Ranger  into  the  bed- 
room  of  Mr$ . Strickland , with  its  manifest  prototype  in  the  second  act  of  u Loto  in  a 
Wood.”  The  concluding  stanza  of  the  song  in  the  first  act  contains  the  passage  which 
is  said  to  hâve  been  the  origin  of  the  writer’s  acquaintance  with  tho  Duchess  of 
Cleveland. 

Either  Wycherley 's  memory  must  hâve  failed  him  as  to  the  early  period  of  some  of 
bis  compositions,  or  vanity  belped  to  mislead  it, — for  he  had  manifestly  gone  to  the 
same  sources  as  Molière  for  the  improvement  of  his  plots, when  he  wrotethe  “Gentleman 
Dancing-Master/*  There  is  a similar  amusing  intrigue  in  it  to  that  of  the  “ Ecole 
des  Femmes,'*  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  an  unconscious  wittol,  who  hugs 
himself  upon  the  fool  he  is  making  of  the  favoured  lover  ; and  the  author,  besides 
looking  back  to  old  English  comedy  for  a Frenchified  Englishman,  bas  brought  a 
formalised  one  from  Spain,  the  favourite  store-h  ouse  of  the  comedy  of  the  preceding 
âge.  The  hero  of  the  piece,  who  is  made  to  personate  a dancing-master,  and  to  be 
always  in  motion  whether  he  will  or  no,  is  very  amnsing  ; so  is  the  suspicious  old 
aunt,  who  sees  through  his  incompetency  : but,  above  ail,  there  is  an  ezquisite  truth 
to  nature  in  the  egotistiçal  efirontery  of  the  father,  who,  after  treating  the  aunt's 
suspicions  with  contempt,  takes  to  himself  the  crédit  of  making  the  very  discovery, 
which  she  has  ail  along  been  trying  to  beat  into  his  head. 

The  “ PIa.jp  Dealer," — with  the  exquisite  addition  of  the  litigious  Wldow  Bîackacre , 
a kind  of  born  female  hamster,  an  original  which  he  had  doubtless  met  with  in 
the  courts  of  law, — is  an  English  version,  in  its  principal  characteristics,  of  the  “ Misan- 

* 9 ■ A • .A  t mm  *.  » -•  *“*  A m •#»**  » 

thrope”  of  Molière*. greatly  improved,  inasmuch  as  the  hero  is  less  poetically  tragic, 
but  equally  contrary  to  nature  and  to  the  true  spirit  of  comedy,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
tragical  at  ail  ; and  in  one  respect  it  is  shockingly  below  the  original  ; for  it  is  deformed 
so  as  no  other  âge  but  such  a one  as  that  of  Charles  the  Second  could  suppose  manhood 
to  be  deformed,  and  yet  remain  consistent  with  itself,  by  the  sort  of  revenge  which  he 
permits  himself  to  take  on  his  mistress, — that  of  a possession  of  her  person  under  the 
supposition  of  his  being  another  man,  and  while  he  feels  notbing  for  her  disposition 
but  hatred  and  contempt.  Yet  in  this  gusto  of  desecrated  animal  passion,  fit  only 
for  some  ferocious  sensualist  who  believed  himself  as  great  a rascal  as  he  thought 
everybody  else,  the  Wits  of  those  days  saw  nothing  to  deteriorate  from  a character 
emphatically  christened  and  thought  “ Manly,” — a name  which  it  imparted,  as  an 
epithet  of  honour,  to  the  Author  himself.  As  to  the  rest,  the  wit  put  into  the  moût  h 
of  this  much-injured  Captain  of  the  British  navy  is  as  forced,  and  not  seldom  as 
common-place,  as  the  yiolentand  soleran  coxcombry  of  his  hatred  of  ail  other  vices 
but  his  own  is  ridiculous.  Indeed  ail  misanthropes,  whatever  be  their  pretensions  in 
other  respects,  nay,  in  very  proportion  to  their  daims  upon  being  thought  exceptions  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  are,  and  must  be,  so  far,  nothing  but  stupid  and  immodest 
coxcombs,  for  daring  to  set  up  their  supposed  knowledge  of  themselves  above  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-cre^^^es»  In  what  has  been  charged,  however, 
as  unnatural  in  the-  characters  of  the  t^.  petoes  of  Wycherley  and  Molière,  with 
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regard  to  their  believing  in  the  goodness  of  one  select  friend  and  one  mistress,  this, 
we  confess,  appears  to  us  jJrovokingly  true  to  nature;  for  the  same  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure  that  trumps  up  a man’s  own  virtues  to  himself,  has  only  to  include  the  first 
convenient  man  or  woman  it  meets  with  in  the  same  spotless  category,  and  for  not  a 
jot  bettcr  reason.  The  feelings  of  the  public  saw  better  than  the  court- wits,  and 
| instinctively  revolted  against  this  play  in  spite  of  the  exquisite  scenes  of  the  scandai- 
i mongering  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  prototypes  of  those  in  Congreve  and  Sheridan. 
It  18  said,  that  the  good-natured  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  tried  hard  to  take  his  own 
bilious  tempérament  for  a kind  of  misanthropy,  but  was  too  modèst  and  good-hearted 
to  succeed,  was  the  first  to  reconcile  the  town  to  an  approval  of  it.  If  so,  perhaps  the 
Duke’s  having  been  in  the  great  sea-fight  against  Opdam,  may  serve  both  to  account 
for  the  profession  assigned  to  the  Author  s hero,  and  to  corroborate  a guess  as  to  the 
particular  battle  that  Wycherley  himself  was  in. 

In  the  “Country  Wife"  there  are  no  such  scenes  and  dialogue  of  continued  excellence 
| as  tÏÏôfe'bf  Ohviâ  and  hervfBttofè  în  the  second  act  of  the  u Plain  Dealer  but  the  prin- 
1 ‘"Tapai  female  character  hits  a point  of  more  lasting  nature,  and  is  an  exquisite  meeting 
; of  the  extremes  of  simplicity  and  cunning  ; so  that  with  some  alterations,  especially  of 
IBe  impudent  project  of  Homer , which  would  hâve  been  an  affront  in  any  other  âge  to  a 
I * decent  audience,  this  comedy  outlasted  the  performances  of  the  graver  one,  and  will 
aiways  be  revived  whenever  such  an  actress  appears  as  Mrs.  Jordan.  Those  who 
remember  how  that  delightful  woman  seemed  made  for  every  trusting  enjoyment, — how 
she  could  unité  boisterous  animal  spirits  with  a brimful  sensibility, — how  she  would 
corne  dancing  on  the  stage  at  forty,  a girl  still  in  spite  of  her  fat, — what  a breath 
and  music  there  was  in  her  voice,  and  how  the  people  loved  it  the  moment  they  heard 
4t, — how  shé  would  wear  a huge  buxom  pin-afore,  divide  sobs  of  sorrow  with  the 
i comforts  of  a great  slice  of  bread-and-butter,  anticipate  a world  of  delight  with  rubbed 
hands  and  huddling  shoulders, — and  with  what  a cramming  of  ail  the  powers  of 
| coaxing  into  one  little  syllable  she  would  utter  the  Word  “ bud”  while  taking  her 
guardian’s  cheeks  in  her  hands,  as  though  it  sprang  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  and 
1 formed  her  lips  into  the  very  thing  it  spoke  of, — will  sigh  to  think,  that  circumstances 
rarely  produce  créatures  made  of  such  cordial  human  clay;  or  that  anything  could 
bave  made  a life  close  in  sorrow,  which  had  given  to  others  nothing  but  happiness. 

We  hâve  found  nothing  in  the  Letters  of  Wycherley,  either  to  Pope  or  Dennis, 
worth  extracting  in  this  place  ; but  from  an  .extraordinary  heap  of  bad  and  good  in 
| \he  three  hundred  and  eight  “ Maxims  and  Reflections”  written  by  him  in  his  old 
I âge,  we  hâve  selected  some  not  unworthy  of 

“ The  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of  Manly  Wycherley.” 

(So  wrote  Dryden  of  him  in  one  of  his  own  strong  fines.) 

| As  wit  is  too  hard  for  power  in  council,  so  power  is  too  hard  for  wit  in  action. 

Onr  hopes,  though  they  noyer  happe n,  yet  are  some  kind  of  happiness  ; as  trees,  whilst  they  are  still 
growing,  please  in  the  prospect,  though  they  bear  no  fruit. 

Belieye  your  friend  honest  to  make  him  so,  if  he  be  not  so  ; since,  if  you  distrust  him,  you  make 
| his  felsehood  a piece  of  justice. 

I 
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We  increase  our  losaes  ourselves,  and  club  with  Fortune  to  undo  us,  when  with  them  we  lose  our 
patience  too  ; as  infants,  that  being  robbed  of  some  of  their  baubles,  tbrow  away  the  rest  in  childish  anger. 

Every  little  club  thinks  wit  confined  to  it  ; as  every  small  sect  of  godly  professors  think  to  monopolise 
aalvation. 

We  reprove  our  friends’  faults  more  ont  of  pride,  tban  love  or  cbarity  ; not  so  much  to  correct  them, 
as  to  make  them  believe  we  are  ourselves  without  them. 

Lies,  artifice,  and  tricks,  are  as  sure  a mark  of  a low  and  poor  spirit,  as  the  passing  of  false  money  is 
of  a poor,  low  purse. 

It  is  a very  common  feeling  in  us  never  to  be  satisfied  with  our  fortune,  and  nerer  dissatisfied  with 
our  sense  and  conduct. 

Charity  and  good- nature  give  a sanction  to  the  most  common  actions  ; and  pride  and  ill-nature 
make  our  best  virtues  despicable. 

The  silence  of  a tcise  ma»  is  more  torong  to  mankind  than  the  slanderer’s  speech . 

^This  last  is  a noble  observation,  and  looks  profoundly  into  the  wants  of  society. 
From  the  rest  we  may  gather  the  amiableness  as  well  as  sincerity  of  the  Authors 
character  ; who  was  so  beloved  in  his  time,  as  to  afford  a caution  to  sour,  and 
therefore  crude,  moraliste,  how  they  put  the  worst  construction  upon  what  is  not 
always  best  in  his  writings. 


CONGREVE. 

WILLIAM  CONGREVE  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Congreve,  Esq.,  of 
Congreve  and  Stretton,  who  was  one  of  the  thirteen  Staffordshire  gentlemen  upon 
whom  Charles  the  Second  intended  to  confer  the  order  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Lad  the 
institution  taken  place.  The  late  Sir  William  Congreve,  Bart.,  the  inventor  of  the 
rocket  System,  was  the  descendant  of  a younger  branch  of  the  family  ; but  the  direct  li^a. 
still  survives  at  Aldermans  town  in  Berkshire,  on  a property  which  came  to  it  by  mar- 
ri âge.  The  Stretton  estate,  on  which  the  family  had  resided  since  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Second,  was  sold  by  our  authors  great-grand-nephew,  William,  who  married  a 
Waller  ; and  it  is  now  the  property  of  Edward  Monckton,  Esq.  An  oak  is  still  shown 
there,  on  a lawn,  under  which  part  of  the  “ Old  Bachelor”  is  said  to  hâve  been. 
written.  But  wherever  such  opportunités  occur,  some  spot  or  ôther  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  identified  with  the  haunts  of  genius, — with  the  flights  and  warblings  of  the  human 
bird.  Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus. 

The  choir  of  peÿmen  ail  deîight  in  trees. 

Our  author’s  mother  (a  relationship  alwaÿs  pleasing  'to  ascertain)  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Anthony,  the  cele- 
brated  judge,  who  wrote  the  work  praised  by  Blackstone,  De  Naturà  Brévium.  She 
had  a maternai  uncle,  who  possessed  a house  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds  ; and  it  was  there 
that  the  dramatist  was  born,  in  the  year  1669,  probably  while  his  father,  a younger  || 
brother,  and  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  cultivating  in  Ireland  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  on  whose  estate  he  subs^j^^ntly  had  employment  as  a land-agent #. 

* For  such  of  the  above  family  particulars  as  ar^  40  the  biography  of  Congreve,  we  are  indebted  to 
Burke's  Genealogical  and  Historical  Account  °f  Englandt  vol.  iii.  p.  412,  &c. 
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ït  is  curious  to  see  how  unwilling  people  were  to  take  Congreve's  word  tkat  he  was 
boni  in  England,  and  not  in  Ireland  ; — a dispute  which  Malone  set  at  rest  b y the 
production  of  a register.  Dr.  Johnson,  among  others,  seems  to  haye  u sullenly”  begged 
the  question  against  Congreve  s veracity,  purely  thafche  might  indulge  in  the  following 
gratuitous  piece  of  acuteness  : — 

“ Neither  the  tirne  nôfr  place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known  ; if  the  inscription  upon 
hîs  monument  be  true,  he  was  bom  in  1672.  For  the  place,  it  was  said  b y himself 
that  he  owed  his  natiyity  to  England,  and  by  everybody  else,  that  he  was  bom  in 
Ireland.  Southern  mentioned  him  with  sharp  censure,  as  a man  that  meanly  disowned 
his  natiye  country.  The  biographers  assign  his  natiyity  to  Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  in 
Torkshire,  from  the  account  given  by  himself,  as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 

“ To  doubt,"  continues  Johnson,  “ whether  a man  of  eminence  has  told  the  truth 
about  his  own  birth,  is,  in  appearance,  to  be  yer y déficient  in  candour  ; yet  nobody 
can  live  long  wîthout  knowing  that  falsehoods  of  conyenience  and  yanity — falsehoods 
from  which  no  eyil  immediately  visible  ensues,  except  the  general  dégradation  of 
human  testimony — are  yery  lightly  uttered,  and  once  uttered,  are  sullenly  supported. 
Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a yigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a 
petty  lie  to  Louis  XIV.,  continued  it  afterwards  by  false  dates  ; thinking  himself 
obliged  in  honour,  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain  what,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well 
receiyed 

But  Johnson,  while  he  was  thus  detecting  one  infirmity  in  mankind,  was  over- 
looking  another,  in  which  he  himself  was  indulging,  yiz. — a tendency  to  prefer 
accusation  to  proof.  How  could  “ everybody  else*'  but  Congreve  say  that  he  was 
born  in  Ireland,  when  his  44  hiographer*'  said  otherwise  ? And  if  they  took  his  word 
for  it,  why  should  they  not,  merely  because  he  might  haye  lied  ? Southern  was 
himself  an  Irishman  ; and  in  that  circumstance  the  Doctor,  had  he  chosen,  might  haye 
detected  another  weakness, — that  of  wishing  to  make  out  as  much  wit  and  talent  as 
possible  for  one’s  own  country.  A better  ground  of  suspicion  against  Congreye 
would  bave  been  found  in  the  general  fastidiousness  of  his  character,  and  in  the 
infirmity  of  his  taking  conventional  ascendancies  for  something  superior  to  genius 
iteelL 

Thongh  Congreye  was  not  bom  in  Ireland,  he  was  assuredly  educated  there  ; first  y 
at  Elilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  : where  he  had  for  his  tutor 
fit.  George  Aslie,  afterwards  bishop  of  Clogher  and  Derry,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of 
Swift.  Congreye  was  but  two  years  younger  than  Swift  ; and  as  the  latter  had  been  - 
educated  also  at  Kilkenny,  and  stuck  to  his  friend  through  life,  though  of  different 
politics,  it  would  haye  been  pleasant  to  fancy  them  under  the  same  tutor  at  the  saine 
time.  But  whateyer  may  haye  been  the  case  with  the  school,  somebody  has  told  us 
that  they  were  not  together  under  Dr.  Ashe. 

On  quitting  the  Uniyersity,  Congreye  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple  ; but  does^ 
not  appear  to  haye  paid  any  attention  to  the  law.  Having  family,  as  well  as  wit  and 
scholarship,  he  was  admitted  into  every  kind  of  good  company  ; and  probably  soon 

* Art.  Congreve,  in  the  Live»  afths  Poeis, 
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discovered  th&t  lie  coul  dmake  way  enough  in  life,  without  a profession,  to  suit  the 
views  of  a man  of  no  great  affections,  who  saw  little  in  the  world  superior  to  the 
union  of  wit  and  gentility.  His  first  publication  was  a novel  entitled  “ Incognita, 
or  Love  and  Duty  Reconciled  which  was  said  to  hâve  been  written  at  the  âge 
of  seventeen,  but  made  its  appearance  at  twenty-one.  Johnson’s  convenient 
criticism  upon  it  was,  that  he  would  w rather  praise  it  than  read  it."  Being  of  a less 
robust  conscience  on  the  reyiewing  side,  it  is  our  lot  to  hâve  read  it,  without  being 
able  to  praise.  The  author,  though  fresh  from  reading  romances,  already  shows 
himself  a man  of  the  world,  in  the  tone  of  his  “ love,”  and  his  notions  of  womankind. 
He  was  never  young  in  that  respect  ; — nor  yet  ever  attained  to  years  of  poetical 
discrétion.  He  aspires  to  be  poetical  nevertheless  ; and  one  of  his  fancies  about  his 
heroine  is,  that  Cupid  employs  a quill  out  of  his  wings  in  u picking  her  teeth  !" 

About  the  same  period,  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  came  out  his  first  dramatic  perform- 
ance, the  “ Old  Bachelor,”  written,  like  the  noyel,  “ seyeral  years  before,”  and,  as  he 
said,  in  his  fine-gentleman  fashion,  to  “ amuse  himself  in  a slow  recoyery  from  a fit  of 
sickness.”  Dryden,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  a reverential  panegyric  on  the 
translation  of  “ Persius,"  declared  he  had  “ noyer  seen  such  a first  play  and  he, 
Southern,  and  Maynwaring,  freed  it  from  some  inexpériences,  to  fit  it  for  the  stage. 
The  play  was  fortunate  in  eyery  respect.  Davies  says,  that  when  four  of  the  actresses, 
Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Mountford,  and  Mrs.  Bowman,  appearèd  together 
on  the  stage  in  the  last  act,  the  audience  were  so  struck  with  a group  so  beautiful, 
that  they  broke  out  into  a feryour  of  applause  #.  The  talents  of  the  actors,  Betterton, 
Powel,  and  others,  were  on  a par  with  the  beauty  and  yiyacity  of  the  women.  And 
famé  was  followed  up  by  more  profits  than  theatrical  ones  ; for  Montagu,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Halifax,  and  then  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  gave  the  author  a place, 
— that  of  a commissioner  for  licensing  hackney-coaches.  Johnson  says,  that  he 
“ soon  after"  gave  him  another  place  in  the  pipe-office,  and  a third  in  the  customs,  of 
six  hundred  pounds  a-year.  These  two  offices,  howeyer,  are  probably  but  one  and  the 
same,  which  he  did  not  receive  till  upwards  of  twenty  years  afterwards.  Swift  says 
he  had  but  a single  appointment  for  “ half  his  days  and  with  whateyer  spleen  he 
said  it,  Swift  surely  ought  to  haye  known.  Among  minor  instances  of  the  new 
dramatist’s  luck  on  this  occasion,  Southern  is  supposed  to  àllude  to  this  comedy  when 
he  says,  that  on  reading  it  to  the  players,  the  author  pronounced  it  so  wretchedly,  that 
they  had  almost  rejected  it  ; but  that  subsequently  they  became  so  persuaded  of  its 
excellence,  and  the  manager,  Thomas  Dayenant,  was  so  pleased  with  liis  conversation, 
that  for  half  a-year  before  it  was  acted,  he  was  allowed,  upon  Southem’s  recommenda- 
tion, the  priyilege  of  the  house  ; — no  v ery  great  indulgence,  it  should  seem,  compared 
with  the  liberality  of  managers  at  présent. 

The  author  of  one  successful  piece  is  easily  persuaded  to  write  another  ; but  the 
impulse,  though  encouraged  by  the  triunjpji,  is  apt  to  be  of  a less  genuine  sort,  and 
more  critical  ; so  as  to  lose  more  on  the  §0©  felicity,  than  it  has  gained  on  that  of 
good  luck.  The  u Double  Dealer,"  vvhi  1 at*16  ou^  ^e  810110  house  the  year  fol- 

• Dramatic  Af;  ” vol.  iii.  p.  417. 
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lowing,  did  not  pleaae  like  the  u Old  Bachelor/*  Congreve,  in  his  adulatory  dedication 
to  Montagu,  pretended  not  to  oare  ; but  he  smiled  and  winced  at  tbe  critics  like  Sir 
Frêtfàl  Tlagiary . Queen  Mary,  however,  came  to  see  both  the  plays  ; and  Dryden 
addreased  him  the  oelebrated  epistle,  in  which  he  hailed  him  as  the  successor  of  the  new 
stage  and  the  old,  and  tonchingly  bequeathed  to  him  the  care  of  his  own  réputation. 
On  the  queen's  coming  to  see  the  “ Old  Bachelor,**  Congreve  wrote  a new  prologue, 
in  which,  with  no  great  modesty,  nor  in  any  very  poetical  style,  he  says, 

“ By  thù  repeated  act  of  grâce,  we  see 
Wit  i s again  the  care  of  majeaty  ;f* 

and  then  he  pretty  broadly  hints  a comparison  to  his  advantage  with  ail  preceding 
stages,  ancient  and  modéra.  The  writer  of  two  such  plays  before  he  was  twenty-six, 
might  be  allowed  to  be  vain;  but  Shakspeare,  and  fifty  predecessors  inferior  to 
Shakspeare,  would  not  hâve  talked  thus.  Their  genius  would  hâve  been  aware  of  its 
deficiencies,  by  reason  of  its  being  something  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  Congreve’s 
w wit*  was  not  large  enough  to  discera. 

Drury  Lane  theatre  was  at  that  time  the  only  one  ; and  as  the  ruling  patentées 
were  men  of  arbitrary  tempera,  or  were  exasperated  by  coalitions  to  force  them  into 
different  conduct,  the  monopoly  tempted  them  into  behaviour  so  offensive,  that 
Betterton,  and  othera  of  its  best  actora,  finally  revolted,  and  obtained  a patent  for  a 
new  one,  which  was  set  up  within  the  walls  of  a tennis-court  in  Lincoln  s-Inn-Fields. 
Congreve' s wit  was  in  such  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
44  Double  Dealer,**  and  he  appeara  also  to  hâve  sympathised  so  strongly  with  the 
révoltera,  that  they  bore  him  with  them  to  their  new  house  ; and  as  he  had  great 
aenae  and  judgment,  notwithstanding  his  spleen  against  critics,  he  had  tacitly  profited  by 
1 the  censures  on  him,  and  the  theatre  opened  with  a new  comedy  from  his  pen,  “ Love 
' for  Love,**  which  was  as  lively  and  successful  as  the  “ Old  Bachelor.**  The  success, 

! indeed,  was  so  advantageous  to  the  actora,  that  besides  an  author* s customary  profits, 

1 ^7  gave  their  coadjutor  a share  in  the  house  itself,  on  condition  of  his  furaishing  v 
them  with  a play  a year,  “ if  his  health  was  good  enough.**  It  is  to  be  concluded, 

! that  his  health  was  not  good  enough  ; for  he  was  nearly  six  yeara  in  producing  his  two 
I lemaining  plays.  One  of  them,  however,  was  the  most  successful  he  wrote,  and  the 
. managers  appear  to  hâve  been  satisfied.  This  most  prosperous  of  his  performances] 
was  his  only  serious  one,  the  u Mouraing  Bride  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  hisf 
only  tragic  one  ; for  there  is  a seventy  of  rascality,  as  well  as  an  intricacy  of  plot,  in] 
i some  of  his  comédies,  that  produces  upon  many  of  their  readera  far  too  grave  an  im- 
! pression.  The  M Mouraing  Bride**  came  out  in  thç  year  1697  > and  was  followed  in 
1 760  by  the  44  Way  of  the  World,**  which,  as 'the  former  had  been  the  most  successful 
of  his  plays,  was  the  least  so,  and  completed  that  disgust  with  the  stage,  which  a 
performer  upon  it,  of  a very  new  complexion,  had  begun.  We  allude  to  the  famous 
! Jeremy  Collier,  who  in  the  interval  between  the  appearances  of  these  two  dramas, 
astonished  the  play-going  public  bÿ  coming  like  a crash  upon  their  “ bouses,**  and 
forcing  the  “ men  of  wit  and  honour”  to  fly  to  the  most  amazing  of  ail  self- défoncés— 
that  of  their  morality.  We  shall  notice  this  battle,  sincere  on  one  side,  half-confounded 
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on  the  other,  and  mistaken  on  both,  when  we  corne  to  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  our 
lires.  The  great  success  of  the  “ Mouming  Bride"  was  a pleasing  instance  of  the 
,-willingness  of  society  at  ail  times  to  prefer  the  grarity  of  the  affections  to  the  levity  of 
douht  and  sarcasm.  Our  great  modem  novelist,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  strangely  mistook 
a matter  of  fact  in  the  tendencies  as  well  as  history  of  humanity,  when  he  said  that 
mankind  at  large  prefer  comedy  to  tragedy.  The  stronger  sensation,  and  therefore  the 
/more  popular,  must  of  necessity  be  on  the  side  of  passion,  rather  than  of  the  absence 
of  it  ; and  of  the  elementary  feelings  which  ail  the  world  expérience,  rather  than  of 
pleasantries  often  rendered  local  and  fleeting  by  circumstances  of  nation  and  fashion. 
None  but  a Frenchman  can  thoroughly  laugh,  even  with  Molière  ; and  to  a modem 
Greek  half  of  Aristophanes  is  a jargon  ; but  ail  the  world  can  weep  and  be  exalted 
_ ^^iwith  Sophocles  and  with  Shakspeare.  Far  are  we  from  undervaluing  comédies  and 
laughter.  Wo  haartily  wish  there  were  more  of  both.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  by 
the  would-be  rational  as  well  as  the  would-be  pious,  that  hearen  made  laughter  as 
well  as  teare.  But  even  the  height  of  pleasure  becomes  serions  ; and  it  may  be  said,  i 
that  the  sweet  gravity  of  the  highest  kind  of  poetry  is  ever  on  the  face  of  Nature 
herself. 

There  was  an  incredible  tradition,  that  when  Congreve  found  “The  Way  of  the 
World  ” not  likely  to  succeed,  he  came  in  a passion  on  the  stage,  and  told  the  audience 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves  to  show,  their  dislike,  for  he  intended  to  Write  for 
them  no  longer,  nor  ever  again  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  impotent  critics. 
This  proceoding  has  been  pronounced  not  likely  in  a gentleman  of  his  politeness  ! The 
truth  is,  it  would  bave  been  a madness.  Congreve  felt  the  public  censure  strongly, 

! no  doubt  ; and  betook  himself,  as  a man  of  letters  and  fashion,  to  his  calm  airs  of 
, superiority  and  contempt  ; but  fancy  this  urbanest  of  companions,  who  never  said  a 
painful  thing  to  any  one,  suddenly  giving  up  the  habit  of  a life  in  order  to  rush  upon 
the  stage,  and  insult  the  town  to  its  face,  like  a mad  scene-shifter  ! 

He  yet  made  his  appearance  however,  once  more,  on  a new  stage,  which  was  that 
of  the  largor  theatre  erectod  for  Betterton's  company,  on  the  site  of  the  présent  opera- 
house,  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  whom  the  old  actors  had  now  detached,  as  well  as 
Congreve,  from  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  whom  they  appointed  “ viceroy  over 
them,"  in  conjonction  with  his  brother  wit.  Referring  to  Yanbmgh’s  life,  who  was 
the  more  concemed  in  it,  for  what  further  may  be  said  on  this  event,  we  shall  only 
stato  here,  that  Congreve  did  little  or  nothing  for  his  share  of  the  management  but 
;wo  misérable  bits  of  opéras  ; and  then  backed, 
)ncern. 

is  days,  with  the  exception  of  publishing  his 
>lf  to  a private  life,  sweetened  by  a famé  which 
approbation  of  men  of  ail  parties,  which  he  | 
>rd  f“ 
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“ Thus  Congreve  spent  in  writing  plays, 

And  one  poor  office,  half  his  days  ; 

While  Montague,  who  claim’d  the  station 
To  be  Mæcenas  of  the  nation, 

For  poets  open  table  kept, 

Bat  ne’er  consider’d  where  they  alept. 

Himeelf,  as  rich  as  fifty  Jews, 

Was  easy,  though  they  wanted  shoes  ; 

• And  crazy  Congreve  scaree  çould  spare 

A shilling  to  discharge  his  chair  ; 

Till  prudence  taught  him  to  appeal 
From  Pæan’s  fire  to  party  zeal  ; 

Not  owing  to  his  happy  vein 
The  fortunes  of  his  latter  scene  ; 

Took  proper  prindples  to  thrive  ; 

And  so  might  every  dunce  alive." — On  Dr.  Delong  and  Lord  Carteret, 

We  take  Swift  to  haye  been  in  the  right,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  single  office.  Con- 
greve's  receipts  from  his  various  places  haye  heen  usually  huddled  together,  as  though 
Halifax  had  giyen  them  ail,  and  at  once.  Probably  they  did  ail  corne  from  him,  or 
throngh  him  ; hut  it  is  certain  our  author  was  not  made  a Commissioner  of  Wine  Licences 
till  the  Noyember  of  1714.  His  richest  appointaient,  that  of  Secretary  for  Jamaica, 
followed  in  the  course  of  the  next  month.  Halifax  died  the  May  ensuing.  The  whole 
of  Congreve’s  offices  now  put  him  in  possession,  it  is  said,  of  twelye  hundred  a-year^ 
a very  handsome  income  in  those  days  for  a hachelor.  Up  to  this  period,  he  probably 
liyed  aocording  to  Swift’s  intimation,  in  straitened  circumstances  at  borne,  though 
magnificently  in  the  houses  of  his  noble  friends  ; not  the  happiest  possible  condition 
for  a proud  man,  or  any  man  ; though  pride  can  sooner  reconcile  itself,  than  less 
assuming  passions,  to  whatsoever  it  condescends  to  be  convenienced  with.  Ât  ail  eyents, 
whether  proud  or  philosophie,  Congreye  repaid  with  interest  what  he  receiyed,  by  the 
charms  of  his  wit  and  conyersation  ; and  men  of  genius,  of  ail  parties,  would  haye 
handed  his  naine  down  to  posterity,  had  he  done  nothing  else  for  it  himself.  Dryden 
may  be  said  to  haye  eulogised  him  as  long  as  he  suryiyed.  Steele  dedicated.his 
u Miscellanie8  ” to  him,  and  Pope  his  “Iliad”;  and  he  was  yisited  by  Voltaire. 
Occasionally  he  wrote  some  verses  which  were  handed  about,  or  a prologue  for  some 
friend,  or  a paper  for  a periodical  work,  or  epistle  to  some  coffee-house  wit.  But 
he  liyed  more  like  a man  of  birth  than  of  letters  ; and  his  powers  of  amusement 
being  equal  to  his  famé,  he  became  celebrated  for  his  bonnes  fortunes , and  was 
always  in  tender  connexion  with  some  reigning  charmer.  At  one  time,  it  appears 
to  be  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  the  singer  ; at  another,  he  is  residing  in  the  same  house 
with  “Madaxn  Berenger;”  at  another,  and  for  a long  while,  he  is  the  friend  of 
delightful  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  (whose  very  name  sounds  like  a Venus)  ; and  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  the  cherished  companion  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  wife  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin. 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  two  latter  connexions  it  is  proper  to  dilate  somewhat,  as 
they  not  only  coloured  his  life  and  réputation,  but  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
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the  essential  hiatory  of  the  man  and  his  nature.  The  date  of  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  doubtless  that  of  his  introduction  to  the  stage.  It  is 
observable,  that  she  not  only  acted  the  heroine  in  every  one  of  his  plays,  but  always 
spoke  either  a prologue  or  épilogue  to  it.  Her  appearance  on  these  occasions  is  not 
less  certain,  than  the  dedication  of  the  play  to  some  man  of  quality.  Gallantry  and 
fashion  always  went  hand  in  hand  with  Congreve.  Among  the  exquisite  portraits  of 
stage  contemporaines  painted  by  Colley  Cibber, — who  could  become  serious,  and  even 
feeling,  when  describing  a cordial  woman, — the  following  one  of  this  delightful  actress 
remains  ever  fresh  on  the  canvas  : — 

“ Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  now  just  blooming  to  her  maturity  ; her  réputation  as  an 
actress  gradually  rising  with  that  of  her  person;  never  any  woman  was  in  such  general 
favour  of  her  spectators,  which  to  the  last  scene  of  her  dramatic  life  she  maintained  by 
not  being  unguarded  in  her  private  character.  This  discrétion  contributed  not  a little 
to  make  her  the  cara , the  darling  of  the  theatre  : for  it  will  be  no  extravagant  thing 
to  say,  scarce  an  audience  saw  her  that  were  less  than  half  of  them  loyers,  without  & 
suspected  favourite  among  them  ; and  though  she  might  be  said  to  hâve  been  the 
universal  passion,  and  under  the  highest  temptations,  her  constancy  in  resisting  them 
served  but  to  increase  the  number  of  her  admirera.  And  this  perhaps  you  will  more 
easily  believe,  when  I extend  not  encomiums  on  her  person  beyond  a sincerity  that 
can  be  suspected  ; for  she  had  no  greater  claim  to  beauty  than  what  the  most  désirable 
brunette  might  prétend  to.  But  her  youth  and  lively  aspect  threw  out  such  a glow 
of  health  and  cheerfulness,  that  on  the  stage  few  spectators  that  were  not  past  it  could 
behold  her  without  desire.  It  was  even  a fashion  among  the  gay  and  young  to  bave 
a taste  or  tendre  for  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  She  inspired  the  best  authora  to  write  for 
her  ; and  two  of  them,  when  they  'gave  her  a lover  in  the  play,  seemed  palpably  to 
plead  their  own  passion,  and  make  their  private  court  to  her  in  fictitious  charactera. 
In  ail  the  chief  parts  she  acted,  the  désirable  was  so  prédominant,  that  no  judge  could 
be  cold  enough  to  consider  from  what  other  particular  excellence  she  became  delightful. 
To  speak  critically  of  an  actress  that  was  extremely  good,  were  as  hazardous  as  to  be 
positive  in  one's  opinion  of  the  best  opéra  singer.  People  often  judge  by  comparisons 
where  there  is  no  similitude  in  the  performance.  So  that  in  this  case  we  hâve  only 
taste  to  appeal  to,  and  of  taste  there  can  be  no  disputing.  I shall,  therefore,  only  say 
of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  that  the  most  eminent  authora  always  chose  her  for  their  favourite 
character,  and  shall  leave  that  uncontestable  proof  of  her  merit  to  its  own  value.  Yet 
let  me  say  there  were  two  ver y different  charactera  in  which  she  acquitted  heraelf  with 
uncommon  applause  ; if  anything  could  excuse  that  desperate  extravagance  of  love, 
that  àlmoat  frantic  passion  of  Lee 's  “ Alexander  the  Great,”  it  must  hâve  been  when 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  his  Statira  : as,  when  she  acted  Mittamant,  ail  the  faults,  follies, 
and  affectation  of  that  agreeable  tyrant  were  venially  melted  down  into  so  many 
charma  and  attractions  of  a conscious  beauty/'  * 

With  this  charming  woman,  not  only  Congreve  is  underatood  to  bave  fallen  in  love, 
but  Rowe  ; who,  by  the  way,  if  he  di<^  Jeft  no  small  proof  of  the  hcartlessness  of 
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which  some  hâve  accused  him,  in  a bantering  copy  of  verses  upon  her,  in  which  Lord 
Scandale  is  encouraged  not  to  be  ashamed  to  marry  her,  though  her  father  did  keep 
an  inn  at  Northampton. 

“ Do  not,  most  fragrant  Earl,  discl&im 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  flame, 

To  Bracegirdle  the  brown  ; 

Bat  publicly  espouse  tbe  dame, 

And  aay,  G — d — tbe  town,”  &c. 


It  had  not  been  discovered  in  those  days,  that  a channing  actress  was  worth  marry- 
ing  for  her  own  sake,  in  proportion  to  the  evidencüs  she  had  given  of  genius  and  a 
good  heart.  Rowe,  with  a spite  that  would  hardly  hâve  been  found  in  a greater  poet, 

- and  that  is  doubly  revolting  if  he  had  loved  her,  compliments  her  npon  the  offera  of 
wealth  and  rank  which  she  had  rejected,  in  the  ver y Unes  which  ridicule  her  parentage 
and  her  profession.  Even  one  of  these  grounds  of  objection  is  said  to  hâve  been  false. 
A oommentator  in  Nichols’s  édition  of  the  TaÜer  (vol.  i.  p.  215),  désignâtes  her  father 
as  44  Justinian  Bracegirdle  of  N orthamptonshire,  Esquire,”  who  u ruined  himself, 
among  other  ways,  by  becoming  surety  for  some  friends.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  hear 
Davies’s  account  of  the  share  which  Rowe  as  well  as  Congreve  had  in  the  admiration 
which  she  excited  : — 

44  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  the  favourite  actress  of  Congreve  and  of  Rowe.  In  the 
several  lovers  they  gave  her  in  their  plays,  they  expressed  their  own  passion  for  her. 
In  4 Tamerlane,*  Rowe  courted  her  Selima  in  the  person  of  Axalla  ; in  the  4 Fair 
Penitent,*  he  was  the  Horatio  to  her  Lavinia  ; and  in  4 Ulysses/  the  Tdemaehtu 
to  Bracegirdle's  Semanthe*  Congreve  insinuated  his  addresses  in  his  Fahntine  to  her 
AngeUcOy  in  ‘ Love  for  Love  in  his  Otmyn  to  her  Alméria , in  the  4 Mouming  Bride;* 
and,  lastly,  in  his  Mirabd  to  her  MiUamant , in  the  4 Way  of  the  World/  "* 

44  Honest  Tom  Davies”  proceeds  to  vindicate  his  heroine  from  the  scandais  of 
lawless  44  Tom  Brown,**  who  tells  us  that  Congreve  44  dined  with  her  every  day,  and 
vimted  her  in  public  and  private/*  The  déduction  thus  intended  to  be  implied  cannot, 
aigues  Davies,  be  true,  because  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  visited  to  the  last  moment  of 
her  life  by  44  peraons  of  the  most  unblemished  character  and  the  most  exàlted  rank/1 
He  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  Congreve*s  44  assiduous  courtship  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  ; that  he  was  constantly  in  her  lodgings,  and  often  rode  out  with  her/’  Mr. 
Daviess  gentle  mystifications  may  be  safely  left  to  the  reader^s  44  candour”  (to  use  & 
favourite  word  of  those  times).  The  toleration  of  polite  life  for  temptations  of  the^ 
heart  on  the  stage,  has  not  been  one  of  the  least  redeeming  or  sincere  of  its  own  claims  to  ) 
indulgence.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s  successor  in  the  pubUc  admiration,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who 
was  counted  a model  even  to  the  fashionable  world  on  every  point  but  one,  was 
intimate  with  the  people  of  the  44  most  unblemished  character  and  exalted  rank/*  Mr. 
Davies  subseqnently  tells  us  so  himself  ; adding,  that  the  royal  family  did  not  disdain 
to  see  her  at  their  levees  : and  he  repeats  an  amusing  instance  of  her  address.  The 
Prince»  of  Wales  (afterwards  queen  of  George  the  Second)  told  her  one  day  that  she 
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I she  were  marri  ed.  “ So  it  is  said,  may  it 
i ; “ but  we  hâve  not  owned  it  y et.” 
rcumstances  that  transpire  in  the  literature  of 
specting  Bracegirdle  to  be,  that  she  was  more 
b her  ; that  it  is  probable  she  expected  him  to 
dually  gave  way  before  bis  worldlier  heart, 
her  own,  when  he  went  to  live  with  another  ; 
ned  on  both  aides,  to  main  tain  an  affectionate 
igreve,  because  be  was  a gentleman  and  a man 
ie  memory  of  the  yery  dreams  of  a real  regard 
of  its  waking  tum  angry.  Congreve  visited 
in  hia  will,  though  not  generously.  And  his 
of  his  réputation.  “ When  Curll,whom  Dr. 
f the  new  terrore  of  death,  from  his  constantly 
ind  last  will,  published  an  advertisement  of 
[Mrs.  Bracegirdle)  intereeted  herself  so  far  in 
)f  the  book  in  manuscript.  This  was  refused. 
life  was  written,  and  what  pièces  contained  in 
it  there  would  be  several  of  his  lettere,  essaya, 
sheet  of  paper,  I dare  say.'  And  in  this 
true  prophet  ; for  in  that  book  there  is  not  a 
rinted  before 

’e  as  retaining  her  uëual  agreeable  cheerfulness. 
retired,  Davies  informs  us,  to  the  house  of 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  âge,  bequeathing 
îe  expressed  great  regard." 
y possessed,  for  whose  society  Congreve  appears 
die,  with  the  exception  of  her  admiration  of 
nmon  to  the  house  of  Churchill,  we  know  not. 
g a grain  of  the  other’s  sense  and  goodness. 
eat  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  became  duchess 
of  Godolphin.  She  was  at  variance  with  her 
as  ail  the  world.  Congreve  was  older  than  she 
rfield,  speaking  of  her  husband  on  a political 
nd  intimâtes,  that  what  ability  he  possessed 
linly  Congreve  was  a man  for  keeping  a lady’s 
light  hâve  corne  of  her  heart  ; and  accordingly, 
3n  as  regular  at  her  Grace's  table,  as  the  wine. 
e Jjouse.  Bononcini,  the  rival  of  Handel,  was 


. of  the  L\fe,  Writingi,  and  Amours  of  William 
bat  luppawd  to  bo  the  manufactura  of  Oldmixon. 
” bo  met  with  ou  tho  book-ralla.  Mr.  WiUon  himaclt 

/folk,$c.—- *»1.  ii-  P-  82. 
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patronised  there.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagn  has  a passage  on  the  subject,  which 
reminds  ns  that  she  too  was  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  of  Congreve  as  to  address  very 
! Lady-Mary-like  verses  to  him,  extremely  resembling  what  in  a male  writer  to  a 
| female  would  hâve  looked  like  a déclaration  *.  Perhapsthis  may  explain  theremainder 
of  the  passage  : — 

“ The  reigning  Dnchess  of  Marlborough  (writes  her  ladyship  to  her  sister)  has 
entertained  the  town  with  concerts  of  Bononcini's  composition  very  often  ; but  she 
and  I are  not  in  that  degree  of  friendship  to  hâve  me  often  invited  ; we  continue  to  see 
one  another  like  two  people  who  are  resolved  to  hâte  with  civility  f.” 

Congreve  however,  though  not  old,  was  now  growing  infirm.  He  had  led  a free 
and  luxurious  life  ; had  become  gouty,  and  was  afflicted  with  cataracts  in  his  eyes, 
which  terminated  in  blindness.  To  relieve  his  goût,  he  took  a journey  to  Bath,  in  the 
summer  of  1728,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  ; but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  over- 
tumed  there  in  his  chariot,  which  is  supposed  to  hâve  occasioned  some  inward  bruise  ; 
for  returning  to  London,  he  complained  thenceforward  of  a pain  in  his  side,  and  died 
the  19th  of  January  folio  wing,  of  a graduai  decay,  at  his  house  in  Surrey-street,  in  the 
Strand,  and  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  âge. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  took  instant  possession  of  the  right  of  buriaL  On 
the  Sunday  following,  the  corpse  lay  in  state  in  the  Jérusalem  Chamber  ; and  the  same 
evening  was  borne  with  great  solemnity  into  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  and  interred 
in  the  south  transept  of  the  Àbbey.  The  pall  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  (whose  first  wife  was  the  Duchess’s  sister),  Lord  Cobham  (Pope's  fnend),  the 
Earl  of  Wilmington  (the  dull  man,  whom  Thomson  took  for  a patron),  George  Berkeleÿ  j 
(who  married  Lady  Suffolk),  and  General  Churchill  (above  mentioned,  the  friend  of 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  cousin,  we  believe,  of  the  Duchess).  Colonel  Congreve,  the  deceased's 
relation,  followed  as  chief  mourner.  In  the  Suffolk  Correspondence  are  two  short 
letters  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  which  may  be  here  given  as  characteristic  of  the  Duchess 

i 

“ J an*  22,  1728-9. 

“ Sir, — I must  desire  you  to  be  one  of  the  six  next  Sunday  upon  this  very 
i melancholy  occasion.  1 always  used  to  think  you  had  a respect  for  him,  and  1 would 
not  hâve  any  there  that  had  not.  I am,  &c.,  Marlborough.” 

The  nextletter  appears  to  hâve  beenaccompanied  with  some  memorial  of  Congreve  : — 

“ J an.  28,  1728-9. 

“ Sm, — The  lastletter  I writ  to  you  was  upon  always  having  thought  that  you  had 
a respect,  and  a kind  one,  for  Mr.  Congreve.  1 dare  say  you  believe  I could  sooner 
think  of  doing  the  most  monstrous  thing  in  the  world  than  sending  anything  that  was 
his,  where  1 was  not  persuaded  it  would  be  valued.  The  number  of  them  1 think  so 
of^  are  a mighty  few  indeed  ; therefore  I must  always  be  in  a particular  manner, 

Y ours,  &c.  Marlborough."  % 


% See  them  in  her  JVorkt  (by  Lord  Whurncliffe,)  vol.  iii.,  p.  401.  *f*  Works , vol.  ii.,  p.  135. 
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The  word  “ him”  in  the  first  of  these  epistles,  without  an y name  specified,  is  touching. 
The  other  letter  is  slip-slop  enough.  A monument  sucoeeded  the  funeral,  the  following 
inscription  upon  which  was  from  her  own  hand  : — “ Mr.  William  Congreye  died  Jan. 
the  19th,  17289  aged  fifly-six,  and  was  buried  near  this  place  ; to  whose  most  valnable 
memory  this  monument  is  set  up  by  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  a mark  | 
liow  deeply  she  remembers  the  happiness  and  honour  she  enjoyed  in  the  sincere 
friendship  of  so  worthy  and  honest  a man,  whose  virtue,  candour,  and  wit,  gained  him 
the  love  and  esteem  of  the  présent  âge,  and  whose  writings  will  be  the  admiration  of 
the  future.**  The  old  Duchess  her  mother,  misquoting  one  of  the  words  of  th?s  epitaph, 
said, <c  I know  not  what  pleasure  she  might  hâve  in  his  company,  but  I am  sure  it 
was  no  honour.***  Sut  the  most  curious  evidence  of  her  attachment  remains  to  bo 
told.  According  to  Davie89  she  had  an  ((  automaton,  or  small  statue  of  ivory,  made 
exactly  to  resemble  him,  which  every  day  was  brought  to  table.  A glass  was  put  in 
the  hand  of  the  statue,  which  was  supposed  to  bow  to  her  Grâce,  and  to  nod  in  appro- 
bation of  what  she  spoke  to  it.**  f 

This  is  as  fantastic  though  not  half  so  sensible  as  the  whim  of  the  cobbler,  mentioned 
in  the  “ Tatler,**  who  had  a lay-figure  which  reverently  bowed  and  held  out  one  shoe 
to  him,  while  he  was  mending  its  fellow.  A more  particular  acoount  of  this  folly  is 
given  by  a correspondent  of  the  “ Biographia  Britannica  :** — 

u This  lady  (he  says),  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  young  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  had  a vénération  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Congreve,  which  seemed  nearly 
to  approach  to  madness.  Common  famé  reports,  that  she  had  his  figure  made  in  wax 
after  his  death,  talked  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  alive,  placed  it  at  table  with  her,  took 
great  care  to  help  it  to  different  sorts  of  food,  had  an  imaginary  sore  on  its  leg  regularly 
dressed  ; and  to  complété  ail,  consulted  pbysicians  with  relation  to  its  health/'J  As 
there  seems  however  no  better  ground  for  these  particulars  than  4<  common  famé,** 
most  likely  they  are  exaggerated.  Some  of  them,  from  what  we  hâve  seen  of  the 
Duchess’s  tura  of  mind,  may  easily  enough  be  believed.  Nor  were  they  wholly  to 
be  despised.  There  is  something  touching,  notwithstanding  their  absurdity,  in  the 
poorest  whims  connected  with  death  and  the  affections  ; though  they  generally  évincé 
la  want  of  imagination,  and  of  faith  in  the  spiritual  and  exàlted.  What  the  spirit  has  , 
done  with,  had  better  be  put  away  ; and  the  thought  be  contented  to  wander  where 
the  survivor's  own  spirit  must  follow.  Love  is  more  in  company  there  with  what  it 
has  loved,  unless  it  has  been  of  the  most  material  description,  and  is  tied  and  bound 
to  what  its  companion  has  forsaken.  The  probability,  we  think,  considering  the  j 
characters  of  both  parties,  is,  that  Congreve’s  wit  and  conversation  were  necessary  to 
the  slow  yet  sensitive  mind  and  humorous  habits  of  the  Duchess,  and  that  she  con- 
sequently  loved  him  with  ail  the  heart  she  had,  and  a great  deal  of  obstinacy  ; while 
on  the  other  hand,  Congreve  was  grateful  for  an  attachment  that  glorified  him  and 
was  convenient,  and  felt  for  her  ail  the  real  tendemess  of  which  a man  of  the  world 
was  capable,  and  which  vanity  would  e^pggerate.  His  bequest  to  her  was  quite  as 

* Walpole’i  Réminiscences.  1819,  p.  68.  f DramaHo  Miseeüanies , vol.  iii.  p.  407. 
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ridiculous  in  point  of  feeling,  as  her  posthumous  homage  was  in  respect  to  the  customs 
of  society.  With  the  exception  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  like 
sum  to  another  female  of  the  name  of  Anne  Jellatt,  and  a few  hundreds  more  to  kindred 
who  wanted  ail  hp  could  hâve  given  them  (for  the  imprudence  of  a relation  had 
reduced  the  family  estate),  he  left  her  the  whole  of  bis  property,  which  amounted  to 
ten  thousand  pounds,  44  the  accumulation  (says  Johnson)  of  attentive  parsimony 
and  though  the  “ Biographia  Britannica”  accuses  Cibber  of  mistake  in  saying  that  he 
made  her  his  sole  executrix,  the  sole  executor  having  been  the  Earl  her  husband,  yet 
it  strangely  overlooks  in  its  authority  the  fact  of  a codicil  amounting  to  that  effect, 
and  revoking  every  bequest  unless  she  chose  to  ratify  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
to  44  Anne  Bracegirdle  ” and  44  Anne  Jellatt” — fair  friends  whom,  in  spite  of  his 
dotage  or  his  slavery,  (for  his  conduct,  next  to  vanity,  looks  very  like  a régulai  ben- 
pecked  weakness,)  he  chose,  with  the  last  dying  spark  of  a gentleman  in  him,  not  to 
trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  all-grasping  Henrietta.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who 
defended  his  memory,  appears  to  hâve  been  in  circumstances  to  which  more  than  the 
two  hundred  would  hâve  been  welcome.  44  Congreve,”  observed  Dr.  Young, 44  was 
very  intimate  for  years  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  lived  in  the  same  Street,  his  bouse 
very  near  hors,  until  his  acquaintance  with  the  young  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  He 
then  quitted  that  house.*  The  Duchess  showed  me  a diamond  necklace  (which  Lady 
Di.  nsed  afterwards  to  wear)  that  cost  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  was  purchased 
with  the  money  Congreve  left  her.  How  much  better  would  it  hâve  been  to  bave 
given  it  to  poor  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  ! w*f" 

Bravo,  Doctor  Young  l With  leave  of  thy  very  gloomy,  mitre-missing,  and  most  erro- 
neous  44  Night  Thoughts,”  tliis  is  the  best  and  most  diristian  thing  thou  didst  ever  say. 

Few  men,  if  any,  thoroughly  surmount  those  préjudices  in  favour  of  rank  and  title 
in  which  they  hâve  been  bred,  and  for  which  indeed,  as  part  of  the  dispensation  and 
progress  of  things,  and  as  equally  gifts  after  their  kind  with  ascendancies  more  noble, 
a hardy  logician  could  say  more  than  many  would  suppose.  The  man  the  most 
jealous  of  his  independence,  had  need  watch.  his  nature  dosely,  lest  he  find  himself 
inclined  to  be  more  grateful  to  a duke  than  to  a commoner,  and  to  a duchess  than  an 
ordinary  mistress.  A great  and  exquisite  musician  (Corelli)  who  had  the  réputation 
of  being  a very  amiable  man,  and  whose  compositions  are  of  a nature  to  confirm  it,  left 
ail  his  property  away  from  poor  relations,  to  a Cardinal  who  had  patronised  him.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  Corelli  looked  upon  the  property  as  derived  from  the 
patronage.  In  Congreve’s  case,  (unless  indeed  the  bequest  was  to  pay  his  bill  for 
wine  and  dinners  !)  the  ten  thousand  pounds  came,  not  from  the  Duchess,  but  from 
I the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  office  of  h ack  ney-coaches  ! We  are  afraid  it  is  not  to 
be  defended,  except  upon  the  ground  of  excessive  weakness,  and  of  a class  of  intellect 
that  ended  with  believing  in  nothing. 


* The  house  which  Yocrag  alludes  to  wu  in  Suney-street,  Strand.  Mn.  Bracegirdle  lived  in  Howard- 
stseet,  which  taras  ont  of  Surrey-ttreeL  If  Congreve  left  his  house  at  this  juncture,  he  appears  to  hâve 
xetnraed  to  it  in  his  dying  moments.  Bat  perhape  he  retained  though  he  seldom  livedjn  it. 
t Spence's  Anecdote»,  ut  sup.  p.  376. 
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To  judge  from  his  portraits,  Congreve  was  a handsome  man,  though  with  a face 
/more  smooth  and  regular  than  expressive  of  sensibility.  He  had  high  features,  and  a 
| look  between  seusuality  and  foppish  vivacity.  The  foppery,  however,  may  hâve 
been  added  by  the  painter,  and  increased  by  the  turn  given  to  the  attitude  and  the 
flowing  peruke.  There  is  a great  contempt  of  coxoombry  in  his  writings  ; bat  this 
does  not  imply  exception  from  the  weakness.  Sometimes  it  argues  a greater  share  of 
it.  No  man  is  so  vain,  as  he  who  thinks  himself  free  from  ail  vanity.  u Mr.  Con- 
greve," said  Voltaire,  “ had  one  defect,  which  was  his  entertaining  too  mean  an  idea  of 
his  first  profession,  that  of  a writer,  though  it  was  to  this  he  owed  his  famé  and 
fortune.  He  spoke  of  his  Works  as  of  trifles  that  were  beneath  him  ; and  hinted  to 
me  in  our  first  conversation,  that  I ehould  visit  him  upon  no  other  foot  than  that  of  a 
V gentleman,  who  led  a life  of  plainness  and  simplicity.  I answered,  that  had  he  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a mere  gentleman,  I should  never  bave  corne  to  see  him  ; and 
I was  much  disgusted  at  so  unseasonable  a piece  of  vanity. Various  construc- 
tions, it  is  true,  hâve  been  put  upon  this  intimation  of  Congreve’s.  Dr.  Johnson 
pronounces  it  a “ despicable  foppery .v  Cibber  characteristically  looks  upon  it  as  an 
attempt  to  u divest  himself  of  human  nature."  But  Mason  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  the  “ indifférence  to  literary  famé,"  of  a man  advanced  in  life.  And  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, the  first  editor  of  the  “ Biographia  Britannica,"  thinks  it  hard  and  strange,  that 
an  author  should  be  reproved  for  being  so  modest  as  to  u undervalue  his  own  works." 
The  religious  might  discover  a more  serious  exculpation.  A Mr.  Dingley  (probably 
a friend  of  Swift's)  told  Dr.  Campbell,  upon  the  authority  of  Bevera  the  Quaker,  that 
on  a visit  to  Bevera  in  company  with  Pope,  Congreve  expressed  sorrow  for  the  errora 
of  his  youth,  and  “ most  sincerely  wished  that  it  were  possible  to  obliterate  ail  the 
offensive  and  impure  passages  in  his  Works.”  f But  setting  aside  the  possibility  that  the 
Quaker’s  story  may  hâve  been  a pious  fraud,  orbecome  exaggerated  in  its  progress  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  Congreve  never  expressed  any  public  sorrow  for  his  writings,  as  a 
sincere  penitent  would  hâve  seized  occasion  of  doing.  Neither  did  his  mode  of  life 
announce  any  feeling  of  the  sort.  And  some  verses  which  he  addressed  in  his 
/ décliné  to  Lord  Cobham,  show  that  his  morals  were  of  the  old  epicurean  sort,  though 
calmed  and  philosophised.  The  climax  of  his  list  of  the  goods  of  life  is — 

<i  Health,  honour,  and  a fair  esta  te, 

A table  free,  and  eleganilg  neat!” 

i 

u What”  (exclaims  he,  at  the  crowning  inspiration  of  this  line), 

“ What  can  be  added  more  to  mortal  bliss  ?” 

Congreve  had  not  got  his  goût  for  nothing.  Tlie  conclusion  respecting  the  Voltaire 
question  we  take  to  be,  that  our  author,  who  was  both  a reader  and  thinker,  and  had 
suffered  pain  and  evil  enough  to  drive  his  tlioughts  to  their  dcpth,  had  really  corne  to 
consider  his  works  as  no  very  wondcrful  things  ; and  he  felt  perhaps,  when  reminded 
of  them  by  a young  and  enthusiastic  admirer  (as  Voltaire  then  was),  some  little  irrita- 
tion at  finding  the  sum  total  of  his  powers  and  aspirations  rated  by  no  higher  standard. 


* Letton  on  the  English  Nation. 


f Biographia  Britannica,  ut  supra,  p.  79. 
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There  may  still  hâve  been  a vanity  in  this,  but  it  was  at  least  not  a contented  vanity, 
or  one  that  recognised  nothing  greater  than  its  own  arhievements.  If,  however, 
he  affected  to  set  the  “ gentleman  ” above  the  author,  upon  some  abstract  ground  of 
Cashion  and  refinement,  that  indeed  was  being  a traitor  to  wit,  and  setting  the  lésa 
above  the  greater  with  a very  madness  of  foppery  ; as  though,  in  some  dream  of  dandy- 
ûm,  he  should  hâve  clapped  a cocked-hat  over  liis  crown  of  bays. 

Congreve s acquisition  of  the  famé  which  bas  been  deemed  so  perilous  (u  when  ail 
men  speak  well  of  y ou,”)  may  be  acconnted  for  on  two  opposite  principles,  and  will 
redound  to  his  praîse  or  dishonour  accordingly.  It  may  hâve  been  owing  to  un- 
bounded  benevolence,  or  to  a calculating  selfishness.  But  there  may  also  hâve  been 
mixed  motives.  Congreve  has  the  solid  réputation  of  never  having  forgotten  any  one 
who  did  him  a service.  And  be  always  adbered  to  the  Whigs,  prospérons  or  otherwise. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  continued  to  do  this  without  giving  offence  to  the  Tories  ; and 
thongh  he  never  forgot  a benefaotor,  it  is  not  told  of  him,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  from 
his  writingB,  that  he  ever  risked  anything,  or  encountered  any  kind  of  martyrdom  V 
or  privation,  to  benefit  anybody.  The  beat  thing  we  find  recorded  of  him  is,  his  having 
given  a young  author  a paper  for  a new  periodical,  and  his  writing  it  ont  with  his 
own  hand,  “ blind  as  he  was”  (says  Swift).  This,  by  the  way,  was  in  the  year 
1710  ; whieh  was  eighteen  years  beforebis  death,  and  shows  how  early  he  was  threat- 
ened  with  loss  of  sight.*  But  again,  he  bequeathed  a pittance  to  his  reduced  kindred, 

and  to  “ poor  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,”  and  gave  thousands  where  tbey  were  not  wanted, 

u Adding  the  ram  of  more 

To  that  which  has  too  mnch;” 

a “ testament,"  as  Shakspeare  has  remarked,  characteristic  of <c  worldlings."  Congreve 
therefore  might  still  hâve  been 

u Friendlj  Congreve,  unreproaehful  man,” 

as  Gay  called  him  ; his  company  might  never  hâve  been  quitted  by  anybody  with  one 
pang  of  personal  mortification,  as  Steele  has  told  us  ; and  even  Pope  and  Tonson,  in 
the  fondness  of  their  regret,  might  say  of  him,  that  he,  Garth,  and  Vanbrugh,  were  tbe 
w three  most  honest-hearted,  real  good  men  of  the  poetical  members  of  the  Kit-kat 
Club  and  yet  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable,  that  he  was  negatively  rather  than  J 
positively  amiable,  and  must  be  ranked  among  the  agreeably  selfisb.  (What  a bless- 
ing  if  ail  the  selfish  were  equally  agreeable  !)  We  can  easily  understand  how  a man 

1 

of  his  sort  might  be  too  good-tempered  and  sensible  to  discompose  either  himself  or 
others,  and  yet  make  a rich  duchess  his  heir,  and  leave  a poor  relation  to  sigh  over  the 
“ Way  of  the  World."  If  you  want  truer  amiableness  and  more  générons  virtues,  you  y 
must  go  to  the  greater  world  of  nature  and  the  beautiful,  and  not  take  the  little  world, v 
miscalled  the  great,  for  the  planet  on  which  it  is  but  a speck. 

* **  Congreve  gave  me  a Tatler  he  had  written  out,  as  blind  as  he  is,  for  little  Harrison.  ’Tis  about  a 
seoandrcl  that  was  grown  rich,  and  went  and  bought  a coat  of  arma  at  the  Her&ld’s,  and  a set  of  ancestors  at 
Fleet  Ditch  ; it  is  well  enough,  and  shall  be  printed  in  two  or  three  days.”  Swift’s  Journal  to  Stella 
See  the  paper  in  the  octavo  édition  of  the  Tatler  of  1789,  vol.  iv.  p.  595.  It  was  one  of  a New  Tatler,  whieh 
was  to  sneceed  Steele’ s.  By  the  “ young  Duchess  of  Marlborough”  is  meant  only  juniority  in  relation  to 
her  mother  the  old  Duchess,  who  was  still  alive. 
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| Th  are  is  one  evidence  in  Congreye,  nevertheless,  of  the  love  of  tbe  highest  aspira- 

tions, which  has  always  puzzled  us,  and  wliich,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  bequest, 
would  hâve  forced  us  to  give  him  crédit  for  being  superior,  at  heart,  to  his  worldly 
tendencies.  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say,  that  such  might  not  bave  been  the 
case  in  his  healthiest  days,  which  are  those  in  which  the  entire  man  is  to  be  eetimated. 
We  allude  to  the  power  he  had  to  Write  such  verses  as  those  on  Lady  Gethin,  and 
such  papers  as  the  one  he  contributed  to  the  Tatler,  on  the  character  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Hastings, — an  effusion  so  full  of  enthusiasra  for  the  moral  grâces,  aud  worded 
I with  an  appearanoe  of  sincerity  so  cordial,  that  we  can  never  read  it  without  thinking 
it  must  hâve  corne  from  Steele.  It  is  in  this  paper  that  he  says  one  of  the  moet 
élégant  and  truly  loving  things  that  were  ever  uttered  by  an  unworldly  passion  : — 

" “ To  love  her,  is  a liberal  éducation.”  A las  ! why  does  the  faith  in  good  and  beauty 
\sometimes  light  up  the  human  bosom,  as  if  only  to  show  that  every  heart  has  a corner  | 
/capable  of  reflecting  it  for  a moment,  but  not  strong  enough  to  retain  it! — And 
I yet,  let  us  be  glad  that  even  the  temporary  capability  is  there.  Time,  and  healthier 
institutions,  and  then  custom  and  convention  itself,  will  bring  the  rest. 

Meantime  the  plays  of  Congreve  will  not  help  the  advancement,  cxcept  inasmnch 
as  their  narrow  views  contradiot  worse  bigotries,  and  serve  to  neutralise  both.  His 
love  is  spare  and  sorry  ; his  belief  in  nothing,  abundant  ; the  whole  set  but  a mass  of 
wit,  and  sarcasm,  and  fine  writing  ; — of  brilliant  exposurea  of  hollownese,  and  of  plots 
so  over-ingenious  as  to  become  perplexing  and  tiresome.  Speaking  for  oureolves, 
indeed,  we  can  never  attend  sufficiently  to  the  plots  of  Congreve.  They  soon  puzzle 
us,  and  we  cease  to  think  of  tbem.  We  see  nothing  but  a set  of  heartless  fine  ladies 
i and  gentlemen,  coming  in  and  ont,  saying  witty  things  at  each  other,  and  buzzing  in 
some  maze  of  intrigue.  Yet  incessant  activity  is  there  ; the  first  demand  of  life, 
movement,  is  snpplied  ; and  no  human  beings  are  as  bad  as  they  sometimes  flatter 
thenuelve t they  are,  or  as  the  gay  comic  writer_amnses  iûs  activity  by  suppoeing-them. 

But  above  ail,  we  must  confess  we  find  the  “ wit”  become  tiresome.  We  love  it 
heartily  in  its  proper  places,  in  Butler,  8wift,  and  Addison,  where  it  is  serving  some 
purpose  greater  than  itself  ; and  we  love  it  still  more,  when  it  issues  out  of  sheer 
animal  spirits,  and  is  happy  as  a cliild.  But  wit  for  wit's  sake  becomes  a task  and  a 
trial  ; and  in  Congreve's  days  it  was  a cant,  like  the  talk  about  “ sense  ” and  “ reason;" 

— as  if  ail  sense,  and  reason,  and  wit,  had  been  comprised  in  the  substitution  of  the 
greater  faculties  of  man  for  the  less,  and  the  critical  for  the  unconscious.  Everybody 
was  to  be  “ witty."  Letters  were  to  l»e  full  of  “ wit,"  and  end  in  some  “ witty  tum." 
Coffee-houses  were  to  talk  nothing  but  “ wit."  Ladies  were  to  hâve  “ wit  and 
sweetncss,"  and  gentlemen  “ wit  and  fire  not  the  old  “ mother-wit"  of  Shakspeare 
and  his  fellows,  which  was  a gift  from  the  whole  loving  frame  of  Nature  ; but  a trick 
of  the  fancy  and  of  words,  which  you  might  almost  acquire  from  the  brother-wits  of 
the  tavom,  and  which  dealt  chiefly  in  simile,  witl 
thing  seemed  to  be  of  value,  only  inagmuch  as  i 
8omething  else  ; till  at  length  simile  au,}  pjetaphor 
and  “ sense"  itself  was  occupied,  not  ^gjn g iut 
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sake,  but  in  discovering  how  far  it  was  capable  of  being  split  off  into  a couple  of 
images.  The  greafc  wits,  to  be  sure,  bantered  tbe  less,  and  affected  to  laugh  at  the 
affectation  ; but  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  its  rank  and  distinctions. 
Tbis  cant  of  wit,  which  affected  “ manly  Wycherley”  himælf  a great  deal  more  tban 
it  ought,  came  to  its  head  in  Congreve,  and  pretty  well  ceased  with  him.  Yanbrugh 
was  too  robust  and  straight-forward  to  care  for  it,  and  Farquhar  too  full  of  play* 
From  tbe  artificial  nature  of  Congreve’s  plays,  partly  owing  to  this  wrong  direction 
of  bis  ingenuity,  and  partly  to  tbe  sophisticate  excesses  of  his  men  and  women,  and 
tbe  riddle8  of  bis  plots,  we  hâve  scarcely  retained  an  impression  of  tbem  sufficiently 
distinct  from  one  anotber  to  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  each,  tbougb  we  bave  just  read 
! ihem  tbrougb  for  the  express  purpose,  and  marked  them,  and  made  notes  besides. 

1 Tbe  “ Old  Bachelor”  was  tbougbt  astonisbing  for  its  knowledge  of  life,  from  an  autbor 
not  oui  of  his  teens  ; but  the  critics  baye  long  discovered  that  tbere  was  no  such 
; u knowledge**  in  it  as  a youth  so  clever  migbt  not  easily  bave  attained.  The  wonder- 
ful  thing  was,  tbe  use  be  made  of  the  knowledge,  and  tbe  freedom  from  ail  appearance 
of  hnmaturity.  Dryden  and  Southerne,  it  is  true,  belped  to  fit  it  for  the  stage  ; but 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  made  any  great  alteration  in  tbe  main  body  and  spirit  of  tbe 


thing,  or  the  prevaüing  amount  of  its  44  sense/*  .The  rharartfirs  xd.WUtolj  Bluffe , and 
Fandlewife*  are  old  projjerty,  #4  may  be  seen  by  tbeir  naines;  and  tbe  wbole 

play,  generally  speaking,  is  but  a wittier  and  less  bearty  re-fashionment  of  the  style 
of  Wycherley.  Yet  the  reader,  who  bas  patience  enough  to  watcb  tbe  dialogue 
VcIosely,  will  be  rewarded  with  perpétuai  évidences  of  a quick  observant  mind,  and  of 
that  oonscious  mastery  over  his  pen  and  bis  spbere  of  action,  whicb  the  new  satirist 
of  tbe  circles  appears  to  hâve  felt  tbe  moment  be  entered  them.  The  passage  we  call 
to  mind  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  the  eighth  sccne  of  act  the  fourth,  where  Belinda 
sets  ber  hair  to  rights,  and  describes  the  two  girls  from  the  country,  wliose  dress  sho 
adjnsted  for  them,  and  one  of  whom  in  gratitude  gave  her  “ two  apples,  piping  hot, 
out  of  an  under-petticoat  pocket/*  Pereant  male  qui  ante  noe,  &c.  The  “fat  amber 
necklaoe”  of  the  mother  is  a touch  of  genius. 

The  u Double  Dealer,'*  with  the  solemn  reciprocities  of  Lord  and  Lady  Froth , and 
the  capital  character  of  Lady  Plyant, , 44  insolent  to  her  husband,  and  easy  to  every 
pretendfcr,"  is  far  superior  to  the  44  Old  Bachelor.”  ^Congrçye  excels  in  mixtures  of 
împudencgjjiypocrisy,  and  self-delusion.  The  whole  of  the  fifth  scene  of  the  second 
act,  between  Lady  Plyant  and  MeUefont^  is  exquisite  for  thô  grossness  of  the  overtures 
made  under  pretence  of  a delicacy  in  alarm.  But  it  is  no  wonder  a comedy  did  not 
goçceed  that  bas  so  black  a villain  in  it  as  MaskmeTL } and  an  aunt  who  bas  a regularly 
installed  gallant  in  her  nephew.  Sir  Paul  Plyant  also  says  tliings  to  his  daughter, 
which  no  decent  person  could  hear  with  patience  between  father  and  child.  The 
writers.  object  might  hâve  been  a good  one  ; but  it  is  of  doubtful  and  perilous  use  to 
attempt  to  do  good  by  effrontery.  It  was  on  occasion  of  this  play  that  Dryden 
addressed  to  Congreve  his  famous  epistle,  full  of  strength  and  good-nature,  and  almost 
as  full  of  mistakê.  The  dramatists  of  Charles  the  Second's  âge  were  described  as 
superior  in  44  akillT>  to  the  44  giant  race**  their  predecessors.  Fletcher  could  44move,** 
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but  had  no  power  to  44  raise  Ben  Jonson  doubled  Fletcher ’s  44  force  \ but  ail  and 
everybody  submitted  to  Congreve,  except  Shakspeare  ; and  even  he  had  but 46  as  mueh** 
in  him  ; for  Nature  44  could  not  give  liim  more  !”  But  the  panegyrics  of  this  âge,  for 
want  of  that  higbest  kind  of  truth  on  ail  aides,  which  only  belongs  to  the  highest 
genius,  supplied  defect  of  warmth  with  extravagance  of  attribution.  There  was 
generally  a bargain  in  the  matter  : writers  paid  each  other  in  kind,  and  lords  paid 
dedicators  in  money.  A natural  excess  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  gratefiil,  must 
be  allowed  to  hâve  had  its  share  in  the  exaggeration.  Flattery  is  not  always  ingin- 
cere  ; and  modesty  itself  may  help  to  beguile  gratitude  into  adulation,  ont  of  a doubt 
of  its  ability  to  render  what  is  due. 

44  Love  for  Love"  is  the  most  amusing  of  ail  Congreve’s  play^  and  the  characters 
the  least  unpleasant.  There  are  no  revolting  scoundrels  ; and  the  lovera  really  hâve 
’ some  love.  Jeremy  is.  iposk  improbably  witty,  for  a servant  ; even  though  he  once 
44  waitfidjaiLA  gentleman  at  Cambridge."  Miss  Prue  is  not  so  naturally  cunning  as 
Wycherley's  Country  Wife,  nor  such  a hearty  bouncer  as  Vaubrughs  Heydm;  Jjsgt 
slie  is  a very  good  variety'of  that  genus.  The  détection  of  one  another  by  Mrs,  Frail 
and  Mrs.  FormgKt- — 

“ Where  did  you  lose  this  gold  bodkin  ? oh,  sister,  sister  !” — 

“ Well,  if  you  corne  to  that,  where  did  you  find  this  bodkin  ? oh,  sister  ! sister  every  way  ! ” 

js_ever  fresh  and  rétributive.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  noticed  the  startling  profundity  of 
Valentins  s request  to  his  father,  to  disinherit  him,  not  simply  of  the  family  estate,  but 
of  the  passions  and  appetites  whicb  he  begot  in  him.  A less  original,  but  like  uncon- 
ventional  intimation,  is  noticeable  in  the  daim  put  in  by  the  servant,  to  be  considered 
on  a level  in  that  respect  with  gentlemen  : — 

“ Sir  Sampson • ’Oons,  whose  son  are  pou  $ How  were  pou  engendered  ? 

Jeremy.  I am,  by  my  father,  the  son  of  a chairman  ; my  mother  sold  oysters  in  winter,  and 
cucumbers  in  summer  ; and  I came  up  s taira  into  the  world,  for  I was  bom  in  a cellar. 

Foresight.  By  your  look  you  should  go  up  staira  out  of  the  world  too,  firiend. 

Sir  Sampson.  And  if  this  rogne  were  anatomised  now,  and  dissected,  he  has  vessels  of  digestion  and 
concoction,  and  so  forth,  large  enough  for  the  inside  of  a cardinal,  this  son  of  a cucumber.  The» 
things  are  unaccountable  and  uareasonable.” 

44  The  character  of  Foresight ,”  says  Johnson, 44  was  then  oommon.  JDjyden.  çalcu- 
lated  nativities  ; both  Cromwell  and  King  William  had  their  lucky  days  ; and 
Shaftesbury  himself^  though  he  had  no  religion,  was  said  to  regard  prédiction.  The 
Saüor  is  not  accounted  very  natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant.”  We  know  not  why 
the  Saüor  should  hâve  been  accounted  unnatural,  except  that  he  appears  to  be  a 
common  sailor,  and  yet  is  the  son  of  a man  of  fortune.  It  used  to  be  said  that  sailors 
do  not  talk  like  sailors,  nor  use  a sea-j  argon  ; but  they  do.  They  talk,  as  other  people 
do,  within  the  limits  of  their  expérience.  As  to  Shaftesbury,  it  is  far  from  surprising 
that  they  who  hâve  no  religion  should  yet  be  liable  to  superstition.  They  are  often 
but  the  more  at  mercy  of  it,  from  the  want  of  any  set  limits  to  belief.  The  demand 
for  books  of  astrology  is  considérable  ^ the  présent  moment  ; and  perhaps  has  never 
failed.  Mankind  cannot  get  rid  of  ^ unknown  world,  if  it  would  ; and 
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tül  it  takes  to  it  in  the  widest  and  most  poetical  sense,  which  is  also  the  healthiest  and 
most  naturel, — such  as  a child  instinctively  has  when  it  looks  at  the  stars, — it  will 
dabble  in  the  darkest  borders  of  it,  with  a knowledge  less  than  childish. 

The  “ Monrning  Bride"  is  not  uninteresting  in  its  story,  nor  so  bad  in  its  poetry  as 
one  might  expect  from  the  want  of  faith  and  passion  natural  to  a town-wit  of  that 
âge.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  ont  of  his  amazing  unacquaintance,  or  want  of  sympathy, 
(not  to  speak  it  irreverently)  with  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  tells  us,  that  if  he  were 
44  reqnired  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry  the  most  poetical  para- 
graphe (observe  the  instinct  of  that  Word  !)  “ he  knows  not  what  he  could  prefer  to 
an  exclamation  in  the  “ Mourning  Bride  and  then  be  quotes  the  passage  in  the 
third  scene  of  act  the  second,  where  Alméria  is  so  affected  by  the  awfal  aspect  of  the 
interior  of  a cathédral.  The  passage  indeed  is  a poetical  one,  and  the  best  that 
Congreve  wrote.  The  strong  material  presence  of  a cathedral-aisle,  aided  by  the  help 
of  those  thonghts  of  death  which  everybody  expériences  in  looking  at  tombs,  gave  him 
: a snfficient  knock  on  the  head  to  stir  him  to  some  émotion  and  attention,  notwithstanding 
t the  neutralizing  levity  of  his  peruke.  But  a lover  of  the  old  poets  wiU  laugh  as  much 
j at  Johnson'8  unique  notions  of  it,  as  the  writer  of  the  English  ballad  does  at  the  irré- 
parable loes  which  he  supposes  to  be  felt  in  Scotland  at  the  death  of  a single  hero 

**  I trust  I hâve  within  my  realm 
Five  bundred  as  good  as  he.” 

• As  the  love  of  the  “ Mourning  Bride,”  however,  is  defaced  with  the  cant  and  sensnality 
' of  gallantry,  so  the  style,  for  the  most  part,  is  poor,  underbred  (in  a poetical  sense), 
j and  instinctively  prosaical  ; speaking  neither  with  the  richness  nor  the  simplicity  of 
i passion,  nor  above  the  common-place  of  conventional  metaphor.  If  the  tragedy  were 
| revived  now,  the  audience  would  laugh  at  the  inflated  sentences  and  unconscious 
prose.  The  revival  of  old  English  literature,  and  the  tone  of  our  best  modem  poets,  hâve 
aocnstomed  them  to  a higher  and  truer  spirit.  Yet  some  of  the  language  of  Alméria, 
16  where,  for  instance,  she  again  meets  with  Oemyn , is  natural  and  affecting  ; and  it 
is  plearing  to  catch  a man  of  the  world  at  these  évidences  of  sympathy  with  what  is 
serions.  Nor  are  sensible  and  striking  passages  wanting.  It  is  in  this  play,  and  the 
“Way  of  the  World,"  that  are  to  be  found  some  of  those  rhyming,  sententions 
couplets  which  hâve  become  proverbial,  and  which  their  quoters  are  often  at  a loes  in 
j what  author  to  find. 

| “ Heaven  has  no. rage,  like  love  to  hatred  tum'd, 

I Nor  hell  a fury,  like  a woman  acom’d.” 

Mourning  Bride . — Close  of  Act  III. 

14  For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtnous  deeds, 

And  thongh  a Late,  a sure  reward  succeeds.” 

Idem . — Close  of  the  Play. 

41  If  fhere's  delight  in  love,  ’tis  when  I see 
The  heart  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.” 

Way  of  the  World, — Act  III.»  Scene  12. 

The  “ Way  of  the  World,”  though  not  the  most  amusing,  is  assuredly  the  most 
^ complété,  piquant,  and  observant  of  ail  the  works  of  Congreve  ; full  as  an  egg  of 
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some  kind  of  wit.or  sense ia.almost  every  sentence,  and  a rich  treat  for  the  lover  of 
this  sort  of  writing,  sitting  in  his  easy-chair.  Mfflamant  pushes  the  çonfident  play- 
fulne8S  of  a coquet  to  the  verge  of  what  is  pleasing  ; but  her  animal  spirits  and  good- 
nature  secure  her.  You  feel  that  her  airs  will  give  way,  by-and-by,  to  a genume 
tendemess  ; and,  meanwhile,  some  of  tkem  are  exquisite  in  their  affected  superiority 

$ 

to  jcircnxnstances. 

4t  Mrs.  Faxnall.  You  were  dressed  before  I came  abroad. 

MiUamant.  Ay,  that’s  true. — O,  but  then  I bad — Mincing,  what  had  1 1 Why  wat  I to  long  9 
Mincing.  O mem,  your  laship  staid  to  peruse  a pacquet  of  lettere. 

MiUamant,  O ay,  letters — I had  lettert — I am  peraecuted  with  letters — I hâte  lettenu — N obody 
knowa  how  to  write  letters  ; and  yet  onc  hat  ’em,  one  doesn’t  know  why.— They  terve  one  to  pin  up 
one* s hoir,19 

And  again  : — 

“ Beauty  the  lover’a  gift  ! Lord,  what  is  a lover,  that  U can  give  $ Why,  one  makes  loyers  as  fast 
as  one  pleases,  and  they  lire  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  soon  as  one  pleases,  and  then,  if 
one  pleases,  one  makes  more," 

i 

Mrs.  Mincing,  who  pins  haïr  up  “ so  pure  and  crips”  is  the  most  niminy-pirniny 
of  attendants. — Act  the  fifith  opens  with  one  of  Congreve’s  exquisite  descriptions  of 
common  life  : 

11  Lady  Wishfort . Out  of  my  house,  out  of  my  bouse,  thou  viper,  thon  serpent,  that  I hâve  fostered  ; 
thou  bosom  traitress,  that  I raised  from  nothing. — Begone,  begone,  begone,  go,  go. — That  I took  from 
washing  of  old  gauze  and  weaving  of  dead  hair,  with  a black-blue  nose  over  a chafing-dish  of  starved 
embers,  and  dining  behind  a traverse  rag,  in  a shop  no  bigger  than  a bird-cage.” 

This  is  certainly  the  genius  loci  ; — the  poetry  of  local  description,  and  narrow-minded  | 
contempt  ! 

Ver y little  poetry  of  any  sort  is  tliere  in  the  “ Miscellanies”  of  Congreve,  and  not 
much  of  his  accustomed  wit.  To  his  scholarship,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  the  publie 
were  indebted  for  the  discovery,  that  Cowley's  irregular  versification  was  not  Pindaric  ; 
though,  in  a directly  critical  sense,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  hâve  first  taught  the 
knowledge  to  “ English  writers  ” for  the  example  of  the  true  Pindaric  (as  far  as  métré 
goes)  had  been  set  with  pedantic  nicety  by  Ben  Jonson.  Congreve  professes  not  to 
be  aware  # of  the  existence  of  a precursor  in  this  reformation  ; and  most  likely  he  had  | 

t 

forgotten  Ben  s miscellaneous  poetry,  though  he  had  well  studied  the  dramas  of  the 
old  scholar.  He  retained  a better  recollection  of  Spenser  ; for  in  the  c‘  Elegy  on  the  , 
Marquis  of  Blandford,M  (the  son  of  his  friend  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,)  the  toiler  j 
through  its  common-places  is  agreeably  surprised  at  coming  upon  one  or  two  passages  | 
of  real  fancy  and  tendemess,  evidently  suggested  by  the  verses  of  the  great  poet  on  | 
the  “ Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney."  Ail  his  other  cç  Mourning  Muses,"  and  serious  | 
poems  of  any  sort,  with  the  exception  of  a passage  in  his  ode  upon  the  singing  of  j 
Arabella  Hunt,  (for  he  had  a real  feeling  for  music,)  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  use  a i 
frank  epithet  applied  to  some  of  them  by  Johnson,  “ despicable."  He  sometimes 

* See  tbe  Diteourte  on  the  Pindarique  Ode  prafixed  to  oueof  Congre ve's  poema  on  King  William  ; and, 

in  Ben  Jonson’s  works,  tbe  “ Pindaric  Ode**  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ludua  Cary  and  Sir  H.  Morison.  j 
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folio ws  Cowley  so  ill,  that  he  may  be  said  to  imitate  Sprat  ! — as  in  tlie  “ sigh”  which 
Silence  occupies  by  way  of  “ throne,”  and  wbich  has  been  M purposely  annihilated”  to 
oblige  him  with  that  accommodation  ! There  is  now  and  then  a strenuous  couplet  in 
his  translations,  caugbt  from  the  tone  of  Dryden.  His  art  of  “ Pleasing”  consista  in 
a freedom  from  affectation  ; which  though  a necessary,  is  but  a négative  part  of  it. 
In  his  beat  songs  he  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  everything  that  is  inverted  in 
words,  or  superfluons  to  the  thought  ; and  here  also  his  wit  returns  ; but  he  implies, 
as  usual,  little  cordiality  in  his  g&llantry.  The  following,  however,  is  written  in 
the  spirit  of  a gentleman. 

SONG. 

False  though  she  be  to  me  and  love, 
ril  ne*er  pursue  revenge  ; 

For  still  the  charmer  I approve,  1 

Though  I déploré  the  change. 

In  hours  of  bliss  we  oft  hâve  met, 

They  could  not  always  last  ; 

And  though  the  présent  I regret, 

I’m  grateful  for  the  past 

The  following  is  more  characteristic  of  his  writings  in  ordinary  ; as  full  of  wit,  and 
what  was  thought  “ sense,”  as  it  is  déficient  in  intiment.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
epicures  of  this  sort  are  ignorant  of  half  of  what  they  think  they  know  best,  the  very 
luxury  of  the  senses. 

SONG. 

Tell  me  no  more  I am  deceived, 

That  Chloe’s  false  and  common  ; 

I always  knew,  at  least  believed, 

She  was  a very  woman. 

As  such  I liked,  as  such  caress’d  ; 

She  still  was  constant  when  possess’d 
She  could  do  more  for  no  man. 

But  oh  ! her  thoughts  on  others  ran. 

And  that  you  think  a hard  thing  ; 

Perhaps  6he  fancied  you  the  man, 

And  what  care  I one  farthing  ? 

You  think  she’s  false,  I'm  sure  she’s  kind, 

I take  her  body,  you  her  mind  ; 

Which  has  the  better  bargain  ? 

The  perplexed  heroine  of  the  next  has  been  thought  to  be  “ poor  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.,r 

SONG. 

Pious  Selinda  goes  to  prayera, 

If  I but  ask  the  favour  ; 

And  yet  the  tender  fool's  in  tears, 

When  she  believes  I’il  leave  her. 

Wôuld  I were  free  from  this  restraint, 

Or  else  had  hopes  to  win  her  ! 

Would  she  could  make  of  me  a saint, 

Or  I of  her  a sinner  ! 
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Congreve  had  an  admiration  of  fair  saints  ; which  indeed  is  natural  to  a sinner  of  his 
sort.  But  “Doris”  was  thought  his'master-piece.  The  critics  of  the  âge,  with 
good-natured  Steele  at  their  head,  wanted  words  to  express  their  admiration  of 
u Dons  ; ” — Doris,  which  was  the  concaténation  of  everything  new,  and  playful, 
and  profound  ; — Dons,  the  “ inimitable  Dons,”  which,  for  auglit  that  Greece  or  Rome 
had  to  show  to  the  contrary,  might  hâve  been  written  by  Horace  or  Menander,  or 
Yirgil  liimself  ; nay,  by  Lord  Dorset,  or  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  But  we  must  liot  jest  | 
with  a name  like  Steele,  because  we  happen  to  live  in  an  âge  which  has  been  taught 
better.  “ Doris”  is,  in  truth  very  acutely  and  pleasantly  written,  and,  to  this  day, 
not  a little  startling  ; thongh  the  character  was  not  a new  one,  even  with  Congreve. 

It  shall  be  the  last  of  our  extracts  in  verse 


DORIS. 

Doris,  a nymph  of  riper  âge, 

Has  every  grâce  and  art 
A wise  observer  to  engage, 

Or  wound  a heedless  heurt. 

Of  native  blush  and  rosy  dye 
Time  has  her  cheek  bereft  ; 

Which  makes  the  prudent  nymph  supply, 
With  paint,  the  injurions  theft. 

Her  sparkling  eyes  she  still  retains, 

And  teeth,  in  good  repair  ; 

And  her  well  fumish’d  front  disdains 
To  grâce  with  borrow'd  hair. 

Of  sise,  she  is  nor  short  nor  tall, 

And  does  to  fat  incline 
No  more,  than  what  the  Freneh  would  call 
Aimable  embonpoint. 

Farther  her  person  to  disclose 

I leave  : let  it  suffice, 

She  has  few  faults,  but  what  she  knows, 
And  can  with  skill  disguise. 

She  many  lovera  has  refused, 

With  many  more  complied  ; 

Which,  like  her  clothes,  when  little  used, 
She  always  lays  aside. 

She’s  one  who  looks  with  great  contempt 
On  each  affected  créature, 

Whose  nicety  would  seem  exempt 
From  appetites  of  nature. 

She  thinks  they  want  or  health  or  sense, 
Who  want  an  inclination  ; 

And  therefore  never  takes  offence 
At  him  who  pleads  his  passion. 

Whom  she  refuses,  she  treats  still 
With  so  much  sweet  behaviour, 

That  her  refusai,  through  her  skill, 

Looks  almost  like  a favour. 
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Since  she  this  softness  can  express 
To  those  whom  she  rejects, 

She  must  be  very  fond,  you'll  gness, 

Of  such  whom  she  affects. 

But  here.onr  Doris  far  outgoes 
AU  that  her  sex  hâve  done  ; 

She  no  regard  for  custom  ltnows, 
Which  reason  bids  her  shnn. 

By  reason,  her  own  reason’s  meant, 

Qr,  if  yon  please,  her  will  ; 

For  when  this  last  is  discontent, 

The  first  is  served  but  ilL 
Peculiar,  therefore,  is  her  way  ; 

Whether  by  nature  taught, 

I shall  not  undertake  to  say, 

Or  by  expérience  bought. 

But  who  o’er  night  obtain’d  her  grâce, 
She  can  next  day  disown  ; 

And  stare  upon  the  strange  man’s  face, 
As  one  she  ne'er  had  known. 

* . So  wdl  she  can  the  truth  diaguise, 

Such  artful  wonder  frame, 

The  lover  or  distrusts  his  eyes, 

Or  thinks  'twas  ail  a dream. 

Some  censure  this  as  lewd  and  low, 
Who  are  to  bounty  bünd  ; 

For  to  forget  what  we  bestow, 

Bespeaks  a noble  mind. 

Doris  our  thanks  nor  asks  nor  needs, 
For  ail  her  favours  done  : 

From  her  love  flows,  as  light  proceeds 
Spontaneous  from  the  sun. 

On  one  or  other  still  her  fires 
Display  their  génial  force, 

And  she,  like  Sol,  alone  retires,  . 

To  shine  elsewhere  of  course. 


Congreve’s  undramatic  prose  writings  are  few  and  of  little  importance.  His  answer 
• to  Collier  is  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of  our  lives.  He  addressed  a letter  to  Dennis 
: (whose  oame  was  dropped  in  the  later  éditions  of  it,)  on  the  subject  of  Humour  in 
Comedy  ; but  it  contains  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  use  of  the  word  appearing 
for  apparent , — his  only  innovation  we  believe  of  the  sort,  and  strange  enough  for  a 
| writer  so  opposed  to  pedantry.  In  the  Britislr  Muséum  are  some  original  letters  of 
his,  addressed  to  Mr.  Porter,  husband  of  the  celebrated  actress,  and  including  one  to 
herself.  She  was  a neighbour  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  a very  high-minded  and 
good-natured  woman,  as  well  as  an  actress  of  great  sensibility.  We  are  not  aware  that 
these  letters  hâve  ever  been  published,  and  having  had  permission  to  copy  them,  we 
lay  them  before  the  reader.  They  show  us  an  unaffected  man,  and  an  easy,  good- 
tempered,  enjoying  companion  ; and  there  is  an  occasional  glimpse  of  his  wit.  We  hâve 
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preserved  the  irregular  initiais  and  the  want  of  stops,  to  show  the  progress  that  lesser  j 
wits  hâve  since  made  in  these  matters  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Dilworth. 

“ Sr  I am  forced  to  Borrow  Ladies  paper*  but  I think  it  will  contain  ail  tbat  I can  tell 
you  from  this  place  which  is  so  mucli  ont  of  the  world  that  nothing  but  the  last  great 
news  could  hâve  reacht  it.  I hâve  a little  tried  what  solitude  and  retirement  can 
afford,  which  are  here  in  pefection  I am  now  writing  to  you  from  before  a black  ! 
mountain  nodding  over  me  and  a whole  river  in  cascade  falling  so  near  me  that  even  I I 
can  distinetly  see  it.  I can  only  tell  you  of  the  situation  I am  in,  which  would  be 
better  expressed  by  Mr.  Grâce  if  he  were  here.  I hope  ail  our  friends  are  well  both 
at  salisbury  and  windsor  where  I suppose  you  spent  the  last  week,  pray  whenever 
you  write  to  ’em  give  my  humble  service.  I think  to  go  the  next  week  to  Mansfield 
race  where  I am  told  I shall  see  ail  the  Country  if  I see  any  of  yr  acquaintance  I will 
do  you  right  to  them.  I hope  Mrs  Longuevillespicturehas  been  well  finished.  I am 
Dear  S1,  Yr  most  humble  Servt.  Will.  Congreve 

u Ham  near  Ashboum  in  Derbyshire 

“ Between  6 and  7 in  the  morning  birds  singing  jolly  bree^s  whistling  &c.v 

( Outside.)  “ To  Mr.  Edward  Porter  At  his  house  in  Surrey  Street  i*  the  Strand, 
London.** 

“ New  Y far  Day. 

“ This  is  to  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Porter  and  my  friends  in  Howard-streett  a happy 
new  year,  and  next  to  condole  with  you  for  the  damnd  weather  god  knows  when 
the  snow  will  let  me  stir  ; or  if  a thaw  sliould  corne  upon  it  when  the  flouds  will  be 
down.  I am  by  a great  fire  yet  my  ink  freezes  so  fast  I cannot  write.  The 
Hautboys  who  playd  to  us  last  night  had  their  breath  froze  in  their  instruments  till  it 
dropt  of  the  ends  of  ’em  in  icicles  by  god  this  is  true  my  service  and  sorrow  to 
my  friends  for  not  being  with  *em. 

“ I am  yr  : most  obedient  servant,  W Congreve’* 

( Outside .)  “ For  Mr.  Porter,  at  his  house  in  Surrey  Street,  in  the  Strand 
London  ** 

( Post-marks .)  “ Buckingham. — Frank,  R.  Temple.” 

The  following  is  to  Mrs.  Porter  : 

“ Rotterdam  Ibr  27: 1700 

“ I leave  you  to  judge  whether  Holland  can  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  Gallantry, 
when  it  is  Customary  there  to  enclose  a Billet  doux  to  a Lady  in  a letter  to  her  husband 
I hâve  not  so  much  as  made  mention  of  this,  to  yours  ; and  if  you  tell  first,  let  the 
sin  fall  upon  your  head  instead  of  his.  for  my  part  I keep  the  Commandment,  I 
love  my  neighbour  as  my  selfe,  and  to  avoid  coveting  my  neighbours  wife  I desire 
to  be  coveted  by  her  ; which  you  know  is  quite  another  thing.  About  — % weeks 

* The  u ladies'  papei”  eeems  to  be  paper  to  cari  the  haïr.  It  is  a half-sheet  doubled. 

f .Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  probable  her  mother.  X We  cannot  malce  out  this  hieroglyphic. 
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rince,  I wrote  a very  passionate  letter  to  you  from  Antwerp  which  I believe  y ou 
{ never  received,  for  just  now  it  is  found  carefully  put  up  by  my  man,  who  has  been 
drunk  ever  rince.  I understand  you  bave  not  been  in  the  Country,  I am  glad  of  it  ; 
for  I should  very  mucb  bave  apprehended  tbe  effect  which  solitude  might  bave 
produced,  Joined  witb  tbe  regrett  which  I know  you  feel  for  my  absence,  take  it 
for  granted  that  I sigh  extreamly  : I would  bave  written  by  the  Alcayd,  but  tbat 
wonld  make  me  reflect  that  I was  at  a distance  from  her,  which  is  pain  I cannot 
bear.  I would  bave  written  to  your  mother  but  that  I hâve  changed  my  religion 
twice  rince  I left  england,  I am  at  présent  so  unsettled,  that  £ think  it  fit  to  fix 
before  I endeavour  to  convert  her  to  my  opinion  which  I design  to  do  as  soon  as  I 
know  what  it  is.  I hâve  discoursed  with  friars  and  monks  of  ail  orders,  with  zealots, 
enthusiasts  and  ail  sectaries  of  the  reformed  churches.  and  I had  the  benefit  to  travel 
12  leagues  together  in  Guelderland  with  a mad  Phanatick  in  a waggon,  who  preached 
to  me  ail  the  way  things  not  to  be  written.  Pray  take  care  that  Mr.  Ebbnb  has  good 
wine,  for  I hâve  much  to  say  to  you  over  a bottle  under-ground  : and  I hope  within 
3 weeks  to  satisfie  you  that  no  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  is  more  dear  neighbour 
<c  your  ffaithfull  and  afiectionate  humble  servant  W : C ” 

( Outàde .)  “ For  Mrs.  Porter.*' 

**  Calais  : Aug  : lUh  : Old  : S : 1700 

“ If  any  letters  are  left  for  me  before  you  receive  this  pray  enclose  ’em 
to  be  left  at  the  post  bouse  in  Brussels  : for  any  that  shall 
corne  after  yr.  receipt  of  this,  I will  trouble  you  with  some 
other  direction 

u Here  is  Admirable  Champagn  for  twelvepence  a quart  as  good  Burgundy  for  15 
pence  ; and  yet  I hâve  virtue  enough  to  résolve  to  leave  this  place  to-morrow  for  St. 
Omers  where  the  same  wine  is  halfe  as  dear  again  and  may  be  not  quite  so  good. 
(dear  Neighbour)  Charles  and  Jacob*  and  I hâve  never  failed  drinking  y*.  healths 
rince  we  saw  you,  nor  ever  will  till  we  see  you  again.  we  had  a long  passage  but 
délicate  weather.  we  set  sail  from  Dover  on  satturday  morning  4 a clock  and  did 
not  land  here  till  6 the  same  evening  ; nor  had  we  arrived  even  in  that  time,  if  a 
french  open  boat  with  oars  had  not  been  stragling  towards  us  when  we  were  not 
qnite  halfe-seas  over,  and  rowd  us  hither  from  thence  in  t hours  ; for  the  packet- 
boat  came  not  till  ibis  morning  ; when  I corne  to  Brussels  I shall  hâve  more  to  Write 
to  you  till  then  I am  most  humbly  and  heartily  y".  W:  Congreve. 

44  My  humble  service  to  my  neighbour,  your  mother,  Mrs:  Anne  J,  Mrs:  Travers, 
not  forgetting  the  Alcayde,  who  I hope  in  my  absence  may  be  reconciled  to  Punch. 

44  Poor  Charles  is  just  writing  to  Mrs.  Anne  and  striving  very  hard  to  find  some- 
thing  berides  the  Ballad,  to  please  her  much. 

( Outside.)  “ To  Mr.  Porter,  at  his  house  in  Arundel  Street,  against  the  blew-ball, 
London." 


* Frobably  Jacob  Tonton. 


f We  cannot  make  oui  the  number. 
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44  Augx  9 th\ 

u I am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  are  indisposed  ; tho  I believe  the  season  is  a gréai 
part  of  y distemper.  I assure  you  it  still  keeps  me  back  and  I bave  frequently 
vapours  to  tbat  excesse,  tbat  if  I had  not  some  free  intervals,  I sbould  think  my  selfo 
rather  impaird  than  improved  in  my  health.  I dont  tell  yon  this  by  way  of  Complaint 
so  much  as  by  way  of  Consolation  for  if  good  air,  moderate  exercise,  temperate  living 
perfect ease  and plenty — cannot  resist  the  influence  of  this  misérable  season;  yon 
may  imagine  what  power  it  must  necessarily  hâve  over  you  in  town,  npon  the  re- 
mainder  of  your  last  years  disorder.  your  Cough  is  that  I am  most  eoncerned  for  j 
because  it  is  most  troublesome  to  you  tho  I make  no  doubt  of  that  being  also 
vapourish  or  hyaterick.  I am  only  glad  you  hâve  Dr.  Robinson  who  J make  no 
question  will  set  you  quite  right.  pray  let  me  hear  soon  that  you  are  better.  You 
must  assure  y selfe  any  way  no  matter  how.  I am  just  now  as  hpt  as  the  Devil  in 
my  hands  and  it  is  but  between  six  and  seven  in  the  moraing  and  promises  to  be  a 
fine  day.  but  I can  never  be  again  imposed  on  by  the  dissimulation  of  the  weather. 
we  live  here  like  good  middling  sort  of  friars  in  a pretty  retirement  onely  we  hâve  no 
Nuns.  I fancy  a good  friar  would  do  you  no  more  harm  than  a good  nun  would 
do  me  or  as  Dr.  R or  Dr.  Dunny.  I should  take  it  for  a prodigious  favour  if  you 
would  let  me  hear  from  you  and  be  oveijoyed  to  hâve  you  tell  me  you  were  better. 
if  I could  send  you  anything  that  could  do  you  as  rauch  good  as  such  a letter  would 
do  me  ; you  should  hâve  very  little  cause,  and  very  little  time  longer  to  complain.” 

(In  the  tame  letter .) 

“ Sr — if  you  see  Mr  Curtis  to  night  pray  know  of  him  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
hâve  a picture  of  Ld  Rochester  which  was  Mrs.  Barrys.  I.  think  it  is  a head.  I think 
it  is  not  as  a painting  any  very  great  matter.  however  I hâve  a very  particular  reason 
why  I would  hâve  it  at  any  reasonable  rate,  at  least  the  refusai  of  it.  if  this  can  be 
don.  he  will  very  much  oblige  his  and  yr.  very  humble  servant 

u fryday  even  : “¥m  Congreve” 

(Outside.)  “ To  Mr  Porter.” 

Mrs.  Porter  bad  been  the  pupil  of  Mrs.  Barry,  who  was  at  one  time  mistress  to 
Lord  Rochester. 
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Thb  father-land,  birth-place,  and  ver y name  of  Vanbrugh,  hâve  been  învolved  in 
donbts,  not  uninteresting  wbere  men  of  eminence  are  concerned.  The  stock  h as  been 
derived,  not  only  from  tbe  Netherlands,  but  from  Cheshire,  and  from  France.  Ile  is 
general  ly  said  to  bave  been  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens,  Walbrook  ; bat 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  seem  to  hâve  discovered,  that  it  was  in  Paris,  in  the  Bastiie  ! And 
Lysons,  and  others,  spell  him,  not  Vanbrugh,  but  Vanburgh . 

The  report  of  the  family’s  having  originated  in  France,  seems  to  hâve  been  owing  to 
nothing  more  than  the  popular  error  which  used  to  take  every  foreigner  for  a French- 
man.  The  Cheshire  descent  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  circumstance  of  his  father' s 
having  once  resided  at  Chester.  The  birth  in  the  Bastiie  dépends  upon  whether  we 
are  to  take  the  word  literally  or  metaphorically,  and  that  the  prevailing  mode 
of  spelling  the  name  is  the  right  one,  is  obvions  from  the  crest  of  the  family 
coot-of-arms,  which  is  a demi-lion  issuing  from  a bridge , with  its  arches  reversed  ; 
— a symbol,  corroborating  the  Flemish  origin,  and  most  likely  recording  some 
achievement  of  the  ancestor  on  whom  it  was  conferred*.  The  Low  Countries  are 
full  of  bridges  ; and  as  warriors  and  architecte  alike  hâve  had  to  do  with  them  at 
periods  of  invasion,  perhaps  it  was  some  military,  perhaps  some  civil  exploit,  which 
obtained  for  the  ancestral  Vanbrugh  this  record  of  the  ruined  bridge;  and  a love  of 
architecture  may  thus  hâve  become  hereditary  in  the  race. 

The  account,  and  apparently  the  only  account,  which  Vanbrugh  himself  gave  of  his 
family,  when  he  applied  for  a confirmation  of  this  coat-of-arms  to  the  Heralds*  College, 
was,  that  before  the  persécution  of  the  protestants  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  it  lived  nearv 
Ghent  in  Flanders.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  follow  the  bîographers  in  bringing  it 
over  to  England  on  that  occasion,  in  the  person  of  his  grandfather,  Giles  Vanbrugh, 
who  settled  as  a.merchant  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  wherehe  died  in  the 
year  1646.  His  son,  another  Giles  Vanbrugh.  is  reported  to  hâve  settled  in  Chester, 
as  a sugar-baker,  and  to  hâve  acquired  such  a fortune  as  appears  to  hâve  lifted 
him  into  the  ranks  of  gentry,  since  he  is  styled  esquive  by  a herald  of  that  day,  when 
the  title  had  not  become  the  common  property  which  it  now  is  ; and  it  is  added,  that 
removing  to  London,  he  obtained  the  place  of  comptroller  of  the  Treasury-Chamber. 
This  Giles,  who  died  in  1715,  three  years  after  his  wife,  (so  that  they  both  lived  to 
see  the  eminence  of  their  son,)  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton^ 
of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  statesman  of  that  name,  after- 
wards  Lord  Dorcbester,  who,  together  with  his  nephew,  was  so  mixed  up  with  the 
diplomatie  relations  of  England  and  Holland  ; and  of  the  eight  sons  of  this  marriage, 


* See  Noble’e  History  of  the  College  qf  Arme>  4to,  1804,  p.  355. 
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our  author,  John,  vas  the  second The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained,  bat 
is  supposed  to  hâve  been  in  the  year  1666,  the  Annus  Mirabilis  of  Dryden.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think,  that  if  the  necessity  of  the  progress  of  things  demanded  that 
this  year  should  be  mémorable  for  purifications  by  fire  and  sword,  it  sliould  also  be 
secretly  producing  the  enjoyments  of  peaoe,  and  the  betler  helps  of  the  good-nature  of 
comic  writere.  For  Nature,  who  mode  laughter,  is  no  ascetic  ; nor  wills  that  the  rough 
surgeries  of  pain  should  be  as  lasting  as  the  health  of  pleasure. 

The  passage  in  Y anbrugh's  writings,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  appears  to  hâve  dis- 
covered  his  birthplace,  is  one  in  which,  alluding  to  a chance  of  being  thrown  into 
prison,  he  says,  that  he  should  thus  finish  his  days  in  an  English  bastile,  as  he  u began 
them  in  a French  <me+”  This,  if  taken  literally,  is  décisive.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
doubt  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  is  worthy  of  notice, — that  Yanbrugh  may  hâve 
spoken,  not  in  a literal  sense,  but  with  reference  to  a story  reported  by  his  biographers, 
which  saysthat  he  once  got  shut  up  in  the  Bastile,  for  being  caught  taking  a sketch  of 
it  ; and  that  he  owed  his  deliverance  to  an  impression  which  he  made  on  some  influ- 
ential  people  by  amusing  himself  with  rude  sketches  of  comédies  This  story  is  not 
improbable,  as  it  is  consistent  throughout  with  his  two-fold  genius  of  writer  and  archi- 
tect,  and  with  another  profession  to  be  spoken  of  presently,  as  well  as  with  the  fact 
of  his  having  been,  at  ail  events,  some  years  in  France.  He  might  thus  hâve  meant, 
by  beginning  his  days  in  the  Bastile,  that  he  began,  so  to  speak,  his  public  days,-^-or, 
in  a high  and  stirring  sense,  to  live  ; — the  days  of  his  “ manhood,”  as  Mr.  Cunningham 
says  ; or  simply,  that  he  was  its  tenant,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  “ early  in  life." 
And  yet  the  burden  of  disproof  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  object  to  the  plain 
and  literal  meaning  of  any  given  words  ; nor  can  it  be  held  at  ail  improbable,  that  Yan- 
brugh was  actually  bom  in  the  French  prison.  The  year  1666,  among  its  other  marvels, 
beheld  asudden  déclaration  of  waragainst  the  restored  monarchy  of  England,  by  its  friend 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  originating  in  the  vie ws  of  the  latter  upon  the  Low  Coun tries  ; 
and  as  the  Carleton  family  were  great  political  agents  in  those  questions,  it  is  not  at  ail 
unlikely  that  the  future  coraptroller  of  the  Treasury-Chamber,  father  of  our  author,  and 

husband  of  a Carleton,  had  some  délicate  business  to  transact  in  Paris,  which 
• 

suddenly  got  him  clapped  into  “ durance  vile/'  It  is  well  known  that  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen  were  locked  up  in  that  most  ungallant  fortress  of  our  gallant  neigh- 
bours,  sometime8  for  taking  a part  themselves  in  these  higher  niceties  of  intrigue  §. 

Had  Yanbrugh's  father  a turnfor  architecture  before  him  ? or  for  writing  comédies  ? or 
both  ? agreeably  to  what  is  so  often  seen  of  the  appearance  of  those  germs  of  ability  in 
parents,  which  corne  to  a head  and  réputation  in  the  offspring.  Mr.  Disraeli's  pro- 


* A brothcr  of  Gilea’s  (William)  married  another  daughter  of  Sir  Dudley.  See  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry, 
article  Carleton  ; where  he  is  atyled  u William  Vamburg , of  London,  merchant.”  Giles  is  entitled 
44  Squire.M 

f Curtosiiies  of  Literature , ed.  1839,  p.  413. 

£ Livee  of  the  most  Eminent  British  Paintgre,  Sculptorst  and  Architecte , vol.  iv.  p.  256. 

§ See  an  autobiography  delightful  for  its  candour* * * §  t^ie  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Staal  ; who  was  inyolved 
in  the  political  achemea  of  tho  Duchesa  du  Mai^  the  time  of  the  Regency. 
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duction  of  the  passage  in  question  lias,  at  ail  events,  served  to  throw  fresh  mystery 
©ver  the  Bastile  transaction,  whatever  it  was,  in  our  author’s  life,  and  to  mix  up  anew 
the  father’s  history  with  the  son  s. 

Of  the  éducation  of  V&nbrugh  we  are  told  nothing,  except  that  it  was  liberal,  and 
that  during  bis  teens,  like  Wycherley,  he  was  sent  to  France  ; probably  to  complété 
it  ; perhaps  to  study  architecture,  or  soldiership  ; very  likely  both  ; (no  unusual,  nor 
un  profitable  mixing  up  of  studies  in  tbose  days;)  for  on  his  retum  to  England,  he 
entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  He  may  liave  studied  engineering,  in  order  to  include 
military  architecture.  It  is  more  clear,  that  going  to  France  at  the  âge  of  nineteen, 
and  remaining  there  some  years,  the  animal  spirits  of  the  young  dramatist  must  hâve 
received  no  smaQ  encouragement  to  that  freedom  of  speech  and  morale,  which  afterwards 
ran,  like  so  much  claret  and  burgundy,  through  his  comic  vein. 

Where,  or  when  indeed,  he  accomplished  himself  for  his  profession  of  architect,  still 
romains  among  the  obscurities  of  his  biography  ; nor  is  it  known  how  long  he 
continued  in  the  army.  He  appears,  a good  while  afterwards,  to  hâve  been  styled 
c4  Captain,”  about  town  ; but  in  the  year  1695,  when  he  is  supposed  to  hâve  been 
twenty-nine,  we  find  him,  as  “Mr.  Yanbrugh,”  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission 
for  endowing  Greenwich  Hospital,  on  the  nomination  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn  ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  or  less  (for  the  confused  state  of  the  calendar  at  that  time 
renders  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  year  and  year),  his  fipst  play,  the  “ Relapse,” 
was  brought  ont  at  Drury  Lane. 

This  comedy,  however,  had  been  sketched  some  time  before.  The  tradition  is,  that 
^ t 7 
he  had  drawn  the  ontlines  both  of  the  “ Relapse  M and  the  “ Provoked  Wife,”  while 

in  the  army  (the  latter  first)  ; and  that  having,  during  winter-quarters  some  where, 
become  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith,  who  had  done  him  a pecunfary  service 
and  was  one  of  the  sharers  in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  Sir  Thomas  encouraged  him  to 
complété  the  “ Relapse”  for  his  stage  ; upon  which  Vanbrugh  had  the  good  fortune  to 
repay  his  friend’s  kindness  by  a success  which  the  theatre  stood  much  in  need  of.  With 
profits  to  the  house,  réputation  flowed  in  upon  our  author.  His  friend,  who  appears 
to  hâve  been  rich,  and  not  exclusively  anxious  for  his  own  stage,  would  not  balk  the 
new  dramatist  of  the  patronage  of  the  Mœcenas  of  the  day,  Montague,  afterwards 
Lord  Halifax,  then  on  the  eve  of  his  greatest  honours  ; but  bespeaking  his  third 
venture  for  Drnry  Lane,  suffered  him  at  Montague's  desire  to  complété  the  “ Provoked 
Wife”  for  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  at  which  it  came  out  the  folio  wing  year, 
and  maintained  the  promise  of  the  “ Relapse.”  The  venture  for  Drury  Lane,  which  was 
prodnced  the  same  year,  was  “ Æsop,”  a moral  lecture  from  the  French  of  Boursault  ; 
which  tliough  it  had  some  sprightly  additions  from  the  pen  of  the  adapter,  (the  whole 
of  part  second,)  must  hâve  astonished  the  gay  audiences  of  the  two  first  pièces,  and  did 
not  meet  with  the  success  that  might  hâve  been  wished  for  generous  Sir  Thomas.  It 
was  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  crédit  would  be  given  to  the  author  for  having  the  inclina- 
tion and  the  power  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse, — to  be  grave  as  well  as  to  be  gay  ; 
but  prose  comic  writers  seldom  appear  in  earnest  enough  at  any  time,  to  be  able  to 
make  this  demand  upon  the  belief  of  their  hearers  with  safety.  There  will  be  thought 
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to  be  some  trick  in  it,  as  there  is  ; and  tbere  are  more  reasons  why  the  piece  did  not  suo- 
ceed  at  the  time,  which  will  be  mentioned  when  we  corne  to  speak  of  the  plays  criticaUy. 

In  1700,  at  the  same  theatre,  Fletcher  8 comedy  of  the  “ Pilgrim”  was  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  times  by  onr  author,  and  its  third  night's  benefit  given  either  to 
Dryden  or  his  son  Charles,  upon  condition  of  his  furnishing  those  aids  of  “ Prologue” 
and  “ Epilogue,”  &c.  which  appear  in  his  poems.  Dryden  was  then  dying,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  his  powers  ; for  he,  to  whoro  nobody* s prologues  and  épilogues,  before  or  since, 
ever  came  near,  never  wrote  two  finer  ones  than  he  did  on  this  occasion, — more  full  of 
easy  mastery  and  félicitons  application  ; and  the  lyrics  which  accompanied  them  (the 
“ Secular  Masque,”  &c.)  were  so  brilliant  with  his  old  daahing  music,  that  John 
Buncle,  in  the  full  roar  of  his  animal  spirits,  conld  find  nothing  of  more  potential 
joviality,  wherewith  to  give  vent  to  the  plénitude  of  his  satisfaction  at  liaving  had  a 
good  dinner.  But  we  were  going  to  say,  that  though  it  is  not  known  whether  Dryden 
hailed  the  genius  of  Yanbrugh  as  he  did  that  of  Congre  ve,  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
find  these  links  of  intimacy  between  celebrated  men. 

The  “ False  Friend,”  a Spanish  love-plot,  upon  an  old  and  obvions  subject,  is  only 

9 

worth  recording  for  its  having  been  brought  out  in  the  year  1702.  Almost  ail  that 
deserves  noting  in  it,  may  be  here  set  down  in  a dozen  Unes  ; but  the  passage  is  of 
the  right  Yanbrugh  sort,  and  full  of  an  off-hand  and  pleasant  assurance  : — 

“ Don  John.  Well,  old  acquaiatance,  you  are  going  to  be  married  then  ? ’TU  resolved,  ha  ! 

Don  Pedro.  So  says  my  star. 

Don  John,  The  fooUshest  star  that  has  said  anything  a great  while. 

Don  Pedro.  Stili  the  same,  I see  ! or,  more  than  ever,  resolved  to  love  nothing. 

Don  John.  Love  nothing  1 why,  I’m  in  love  at  this  very  time. 

Don  Pedro.  With  what  ? ! 

Don  John.  A woman  ! 

Don  Pedro.  Impossible  ! 

Don  John.  True. 

Don  Pedro.  And  how  came  yon  in  love  with  her  ? 

Don  John.  Why , I was  ordered  not  tobein  love  with  her.ft 

In  the  same  year,  1702,  Yanbrugh  made,  we  believe,  his  first  architectural  design  of 
celebrity,  that  of  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  Charles,  third  Earl  of 
Carlisle  ; who  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  being  deputy  Earl-marehal  during  the 
minority  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  having  nothing  more  appropriate,  we  suppose, 
to  give  him,  he  presented  him  with  the  tabard  of  Clarencieux,  king-at-arms.  The 
appointaient  greatly  offended  his  new  bretliren,  the  heralds,  for  two  reasons  ; first, 
because  he  knew  nothing  of  heraldry  ; which  argued,  they  thought,  a strapge  moral 
laxity  on  the  part  of  the  deputy  marshal  ; and  second,  because  with  a reprobacy  that 
rendered  the  ignorance  unpardonable,  he  laughed  at  it  ! Swift,  who  disliked  Yanbrugh,  j 
because  he  girded  at  the  cloth,  and  was  of  the  Whig  party,  said  that  he  might  now 
indeed  prétend  to  “ build  houses.”  Yanbrugh  laughed  at  heraldry  ; yet  we  hâve  seen 
him  apply  to  the  college  he  ridiculed,  for  the  confirmation  of  a coat-of-arms.  Men 
would  fain  be  above  their  fellow-creatures  on  the  side  of  intellect,  yet  are  always 
restoring  the  equilibrium  on  that  of  vanity  and  the  passions  ; — let  us  add,  on  that  of 
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thé  social  affections  also  ; for  every  conventional  tendency,  however  sophisticate,  has  a 
gronnd  in  it  of  the  love  of  others  ; and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Gharity  is 
aecretly  ensored  by  it,  as  society  proceeds  ; and  it  will  ultimately  secure  the  improve- 
ments,  that  reçoive  graduai  assent. 

Yanbrugh’s  double  success  as  autbor  and  architect,  having  now,  with  the  help  of  his 
agreeable  qualities  as  a man,  rendered  him  popular  with  ail  classes,  he  thonght  he 
might  at  once  enrich  himself,  and  help  to  restore  the  interests  of  an  old  company  of 
actors  then  declining,  by  erecting  a theatre  of  nobler  dimensions,  and  getting  Congreve 
to  aid  him  in  the  production  of  plays  which  Betterton  was  to  get  performed.  He 
accordingly  had  interest  enough  with  thirty  persons  of  quality,  to  procure  subscrip- 
tions  from  them  for  the  purpoee  at  a hundred  pounds  each  ; and  the  first  stone  of  the 
theatre  was  laid  on  the  site  of  the  présent  opera-house,  and  inscribed  with  the  words 
“ Utile  Whig,”  in  honour  of  the  reigning  toast  of  the  party,  the  Countess  of  Sunder- 
land,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Marlborough  ; whose  fair  hand,  we  présumé,  was  the  first 
to  tap  it  with  the  approval  of  the  silver  trowel.  But  the  architect,  seduced  by  the 
oppcrtunity  of  showing  the  metropolis  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas,  either  forgot  the 
purpose  for  which  his  building  was  erected,  or  made  some  venturous  miscalculation  in 
his  acoustics  ; for  its  huge  aides  and  sound-sustaining  roofs  turned  ont  to  be  fitter  for 
sang  than  dialogue  ; the  actors,  according  to  Cibber,  were  heard  gabbling  below,  as  in 
the  aisles  of  a cathédral,  with  hollow  réverbérations  ; and  as  the  présent  west  end  of 
the  town  was  at  that  time  more  than  half  made  up  of  fields  and  meadows,  and  the 
frequenters  of  pit  and  gallery  had  to  corne  from  such  a distance  as  made  coach-hire 
expensive,  the  project  died,  like  the  poor  actors'  voioes,  in  its  own  magnificence.  In 
vain  ihe  two  wits  and  joint-proprietors  strained  their  united  faculties.  In  vain,  as  if 
by  ominous  anticipation,  they  opened  their  theatre  with  a sort  of  compromise  between 
Italian  and  English,  a translated  opéra  with  Italian  music.  In  vain  our  author 
followed  it  with  one  of  the  üveüest  of  his  productions,  the  “ Confederacy.”  In  vain 
the  more  prudent  Congreve  backed  out  of  the  dying  concern,  and  left  his  colleague  to 
tiy  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  Molière,  three  of  whose  liveüest  plays,  in  the  same 
season,  he  translated  and  put  on  the  boards,  the  “ Cocu  Imaginaire  ” (Cuckold  in 
Conceit)  ; “ Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac,”  as  “ Squire  Trelooby  and  the  cc  Dépit 
Amoureux,”  as  the  c(  Mistake.”  Yanbrugh  was  himself  forced  to  give  up  a spécula- 
tion which,  except  on  a small  scale,  and  then  only  with  aid  from  wits  of  another  sort, 
appears  never  to  bave  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  authors.  We  know  not  on  what 
occasion,  years  afterwards,  he  was  induced  to  translate  a farce  from  the  French  of 
D'Anconrt,  not  worth  the  trouble, — the  “ Country  House.”  The  “ Joumey  to 
London”  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death  ; and  here  then,  as  the  rest  of  his  life  seems 
to  hâve  been  devoted  to  architecture,  we  may  anticipate  the  chronological  termination 
of  his  writings.  He  reversed  the  fete  experienced  by  Âriosto.  The  Italian,  being 
reminded  of  the  smallness  of  the  abode  he  had  built  for  himself,  compared  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  palaces  in  his  fiction,  said  he  found  it  easier  to  build  houses  with 
words  than  with  stone.  Vanbrugh  found  stone  more  edifying  than  words  ; and  he  lost 
no  time  in  repairing  his  fortunes  accordingly. 
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Every  help  was  instantly  afforded  him.  No  sooner  does  he  appear  to  hâve  concluded 
his  theatrical  struggles,  tfaan  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1 706,  commissioned  him  to 
earry  the  habit  and  ensigns  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  ; and 
in  the  saine  year,  he  built  a house  for  himself  at  Whitehall,  and  was  occupied  in 
raising  the  great  structure  of  Blenheim.  We  know  not  the  dates  of  his  Yarious 
architectural  Works,  nor  are  they  necessary  to  the  volume  before  us.  But  we  must 
not  omit  the  great  trouble  of  his  life,  the  dispute  he  got  into  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  respecting  the  Blenheim  payments.  It  appears  that  Parlia- 
ment,  by  no  Yery  generous  oversight,  had  voted  the  building  of  the  mansion,  without 
taking  care  of  any  supplies  for  it.  The  Queen  paid  them  while  she  lived  ; the  Duke, 
who  loved  money,  occasionally  doled  ont  a little  afterwards,  always  protesting  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ; the  Duchess,  after  her  lord's  decease,  tried  to  make 
Yanhrugh  himself  responsible  ; and  the  poor  architect,  thus  driven  from  pillar  to  post, 
out  of  pocket,  ashamed,  alarmed,  and  finally  exasperated,  had  a violent  quarrel  with  that 
insolent  woman,  who  ended  with  taking  the  work  out  of  his  hands,  and  refiising  himself 
and  his  wife  even  a sight  of  it  when  finished,  though  finished  after  his  own  design. 
Yanbrugh  had  gone  thithcr  on  purpose,  with  a party  of  friends  from  Castle- Howard  ; 
which  must  hâve  aggravated  the  mortification. 

“ We  staid,”  says  he,  “ two  nights  in  Woodstock  ; but  there  was  an  order  to  the 
serYants,  under  her  grace's  own  hand,  not  to  let  me  enter  Blenheim  ; and  lest  that 
should  not  mortify  me  enough,  she  having  somehow  learaed  that  my  wife  was  of  the 
company,  sent  an  express  the  night  before  we  came  there,  with  orders  that  if  she  came 
with  the  Castle- Howard  ladies,  the  servants  should  not  suffer  her  to  see  either  house, 
garden,  or  even  to  enter  the  park  ; so  she  was  forced  to  sit  ail  day  long,  and  keep  me 
company  at  the  inn*.” 

There  was  a voluminous  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  the  duchess  and 
Yanbrugh,  and  notices  of  it,  higlily  characteristic  of  him,  in  letters  to  his  friend 
Tonson,  the  bookseller.  The  following  dramatic  touches  are  selected  from  portions  of 
them  in  Disraeli  : — 

“ I hâve  the  misfortune  of  losing,  for  I now  see  little  hopes  of  ever  getting  it,  near 
2000 7.,  due  to  me  for  many  years*  service,  plague,  and  trouble,  at  Blenheim,  which 
that  wicked  woman  of  Marlborough  is  so  far  from  paying  me,  that  the  duke  being  sued 
by  some  of  the  workmen  for  work  done  there,  she  has  tried  to  tum  the  debt  due  to 
them  upon  me,  for  which  I think  she  ought  to  he  hanged.” 

And  again,  after  the  duke*s  death, — 

u He  has  given  his  widow  (may  a Scottish  ensign  get  her)  10,0007.  a-year  to  spoil 
Blenheim  her  own  way  ; 12,0007.  to  keep  lierself  clean,  and  go  to  law,”  &c. 

And  the  following  “ explosion,*’  as  Disraeli  calls  it  ; in  which  is  to  be  found  the 
passage  that  is  supposed  to  hâve  determined  his  birth-place  : — • 


* See  the  article  entitled  {i  Secret  Histoiy  of  the  Building  of  Blenheim, ,f  vritten  by  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
his  usual  spirit,  in  the  Curionties  of  Liter attire t supra , p.  413. 
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“ I hâve  been  forced  into  Chancery  by  that  B • B.  B . tbe  duchess  of  Marlborough,  I 
where  she  has  got  an  injunction  upon  me  by  her  friend  tbe  late  good  chancellor  (earl 
of  Macclesfield)*,  who  declared  that  I never  was  employed  by  tbe  duke,  and  therefore 
bad  no  demand  upon  his  estate  for  my  services  at  Blenheim.  Since  my  hands  were 
thus  tied  up  from  trying  by  law  to  recover  my  arrears,  I bave  prevailed  with  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  to  belp  me  in  a scheme  which  I proposed  to  him,  by  which  I got  my 
money  in  spite  of  the  hussys  teeth.  My  carrying  this  point  enrages  her  much,  and  tbe 
more  because  it  is  of  considérable  weight  in  my  small  fortune,  which  she  has  heartily 
endeavoured  so  to  destroy  as  to  throw  me  into  an  English  Bastile,  there  to  finish  my 
days,  as  I began  them9  in  a French  one.” 

What  the  formidable  array  of  B’s  may  portend,  at  the  beginning  of  this  extract, 
might  perhaps  be  not  uncandidly  guessed  at  by  the  philosophie  reader,  from  parallel 
passages  in  the  remarks  of  Shakspeare  on  heaths,  and  Dr.  Johnson  on  witches, — aided 
by  a serene  illustration  from  the  colloquies  of  Bishop  Bumet  ; of  whose  absence  of 
mind  Walpole  has  the  folio wing  anecdote,  in  connexion  with  this  very  duchess. 
Dining  with  her  one  day  after  the  duke's  disgrâce,  his  lordship  was  comparing  him 
to  Belisarius.  “ But  how,”  said  she,  “ could  so  great  a general  (as  Belisarius)  be  so 
abandoned  ?”  “ Oh,  madam,”  said  the  bishop,  “ do  not  you  know  what  a brimstone 
of  a wife  be  had  ?”f 

Besides  Blenheim  and  Castle-Howard,  Yanbrugh  built  Oulton-Hall  in  Cheshire, 
Easton-Neston  in  Northamptonshire,  Seaton-Delaval  in  Northumbcrland,  &c.  &c., 
and  doubtiess  a great  variety  of  mansions,  large  and  small,  which  must  hâve  brought 
him  a considérable  quantity  of  money  ; but  he  was  probably  no  stinted  liver.  In 
1714  he  was  knighted  by  the  new  sovereign,  George  the  First,  to  whom  he  had  taken 
the  Garter  when  Elector.  He  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  royal  Works  next 
year,  and  suxveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hospital  the  year  after  ; and  on  the 
death  of  the  then  Garter  King-at-Arms,  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  ; but 
Anstis  claimed  the  office  on  the  strength  of  a promise  front  Queen  Anne,  and  after 
long  efforts  obtained  it.  The  wife  mentioned  in  the  extract  from  his  Letters,  was 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Colonel  Yarborough  of  Haslington,  near  York,  whom, 
from  a passage  in  the  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  we  conjecture  him 
tohave  married  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1710.  He  was  then  five-and-forty,  and 
tbe  lady  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger — some  say  twenty.  Lady  Mary,  in  the  , 
insolence  of  eighteen,  calls  her  a “ ruin.”  The  following  is  the  passage  in  her  Letters 
alluded  to  : — 

“ I can't  forbear  entertaining  you  with  our  York  lovers  (étrange  monsters,  you'll 
think,  love  being  as  much  forced  up  here  as  melons).  In  the  first  form  of  these 
créatures  is  even  Mr.  Yanbrugh.  Heaven,  no  doubt,  compassionating  our  dulness, 
bas  inspired  him  with  a passion  that  makes  us  ail  ready  to  die  with  laughing  : ’tis 
credibly  reported  that  he  is  endeavouring  at  the  honourable  state  of  matrimony,  and 

* Imppached  and  found  gnilty  of  corruption  in  1725,  for  selling  the  post  of  Master  in  Chanoery. 

1*  Walpole’s  Rcminùcences,  1819,  p.  75. 
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vows  to  lead  a single  life  no  more.  Whether  pure  holiness  inspires  his  mind,  or  dotage 
tnrns  his  brain,  is  hard  to  find.  Tis  certain  he  keeps  Monday  and  Thursday  market 
(a$9embfy-d&y)  constantly  ; and  for  thoae  that  don't  regard  worldly  muck,  there's 
extraordinary  good  choice  indeed.  I believe  last  Monday  there  were  two  hundred 
pièces  of  womens  flesh  (fat  and  lean)  : but  you  know  Vans  taste  was  always  odd : 
his  inclination  to  ruina  has  given  him  a fancy  for  Mrs.  Yarborough  : he  sighs  and  ogles 
so,  that  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  him  ; and  she  is  not  a little  pleased,  in  so 
sinall  a proportion  of  men  amongst  such  a niunber  of  women,  that  a whole  man  should 
faü  to  her  share. — My  dear,  adieu.  My  service  to  Mr.  Congreve. 

“ M.  P.”  (Mary  Pierrepont.)  # 

This  délicate  epistle,  written  in  her  ladyship’s  maiden  state  and  twentieth  year, 
was  addressed  to  the  sister  of  her  lover  and  future  husband,  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  ; 
but  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  was  a “ bold  man,"  and  he  suffered  for  his  bravery.  Our 
author  s marnage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  hâve  been  a happy  one  ; and  by  the 
various  dwellings  he  possessed,  he  must  hâve  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
state  of  affluence.  Besides  his  house  in  town,  he  built  two  at  Greenwich,  on  a spot 
since  called  Vanbrugh  Fields.  He  appears,  at  one  time,  to  hâve  been  living  in 
Berkshire,  near  the  résidence  of  his  old  friend  Tonson  af*,  for  whom  he  had  a great 
regard.  In  Rowe’s  parody  upon  the  dialogue  between  Horace  and  Lydia^  the 
warm-hearted  bookseller  (for  such  he  seems  tohave  been,  in  spite  of  occasional 
irritabilities  between  him  and  his  authors)  is  thus  represented  as  speaking  of 
Vanbrugh  : — 

“ I’m  in  with  Captain  Vanbrugh  at  the  présent, 

A most  sweet-natured  gentleman,  and  pleasant  ; 

He  writes  jour  comédies,  draws  schemes,  and  modela, 

And  bnilds  dukes’  houses  upon  very  odd  hills  ; 

For  him,  so  much  I dote  on  him,  that  I 
(If  I was  sure  to  go  to  heaven)  would  die.” 

It  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  masterly  nature  of  the  piece  which  he  left  unfinished, 
and  which  promised  to  be  his  beat,  that  Vanbrugh  had  resumed  his  stage  enjoyments, 
and  was  still  “ writing  your  comédies,’*  when  he  died  in  his  sixtieth  year,  at  his  house 
in  Scotland  Yard,  March  26,  1726.  His  disorder  was  a quinsey.  He  was  interred 
in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  Lady  Vanbrugh  survived  him  for 
the  space  of  forty  years,  not  dying  till  April  1776.  The  biographies  vary  about  the 
number  of  their  children.  One  says  they  had  three  ; another  an  only  son.  Two, 
however,  appear  to  hâve  died  in  in  fancy.  The  son  became  an  ensign  in  the  Gnards, 
and  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

Vanbrugh  had  a character  in  society,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  account 
given  of  him  by  Rowe.  “ Garth,  Vanbrugh,  and  Congreve”  (says  Spence,  on  the 
authorities  of  Tonson  and  Pope),  “were  the  three  most  honest-hearted,  real  good  men, 

* Letters  and  Work*  ef  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagne.  1837.  vol.  î.  p.  155. 
f Noble'»  History  of  the  College  of  Arm*)  ut  suprs  ; and  Lysons’»  Berkshire . 
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of  the  poetical  members  of  the  Kit-kat  Club.”  He  was  a Whig,  whose  sincerity  and'/  ; 
good-nature  enabled  him  to  survive  party  animosity.  Swift  and  Pope,  when  they  | 
published  their  Miscellanies,  openly  regretted  their  raillery  against  “ a man  of  wit  and 
of  honour.”  He  jested  upon  beraldry  when  he  entered  the  heralds  office,  probably 
thinking  his  colleagues  would  jest  too  ; and  his  only  resentment  on  record  is  that 
against  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  snch  a woman  as  his  very  love  oê  the 
sex  might  hâve  made  him  disgusted  with.  But  he  seems  to  hâve  been  happily  ✓ 
constituted  in  mind  and  body.  He  had  a “ fine,  élégant,  manly  person,”  says  Noble  ; 
and  tbe  best  engraved  portraits  of  him,  after  Kneller,  give  him  a face  to  match  it. 

Yanbrngh  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  letters  for  combining  the  apparently 
, incompatible  geniuses  of  comic  writer  and  architect.  Yet  surely  they  are  not  so,  for 
a secret  reason  and  proportion  is  at  the  bottom  of  ail  works  of  art  ; and  while  the  men 
; of  lettre,  not  nnjealou9ly  perhaps,  laughed  at  his  architecture,  the  public  felt  a gran- 
| deur  in  it  ; and  an  aiüst  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds)  thought  that  it  benefited  by  the  aid 
of  the  writer’s  fancy,  and  possessed  a pictorial  and  daring  originality.  The  passage  in 
his  Lectures,  in  which  the  architect  is  vindicated,  is  so  well  felt  and  written,  that  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  repeating  it. 

44  In  the  buildings  of  Yanbrngh,  who  was  a poet  as  well  as  an  architect,  there  is  a 
greater  display  of  imagination,”  he  says,  “ than  we  shall  find  perhaps,  in  any  other  ; 
and  this  is  the  ground  of  the  effect  we  feel  in  many  of  his  Works,  notwithstanding  the 
| fanlts  with  which  many  of  them  are  charged.  For  this  purpose,  Yanbrugh  appears 
I to  hâve  had  recourse  to  some  principles  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  which,  though  not 
, so  ancient  as  the  Grecian,  is  more  so  to  our  imagination,  with  which  the  artist  is  more 
I concerned  than  with  absolute  truth.”  To  speak  of  him,  “ in  the  language  of  a painter, 
he  had  originality  of  invention  ; he  understood  light  and  shadow,  and  had  great  skill  * 
in  composition.  To  support  his  principal  object,  he  produced  his  second  and  third 
groupa,  or  masses.  He  perfectly  understood  in  his  art,  what  is  the  most  difficult  in 
ours,  the  conduct  of  the  back-ground,  by  which  the  design  and  invention  are  set  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  What  the  back-ground  is  in  painting,  in  architecture  is  the 
real  ground  on  which  the  building  is  erected  ; and  no  architect  took  greater  care  that 
: his  work  should  not  appear  crude  and  hard,  that  is,  that  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out 
| of  the  ground  without  expectation  or  préparation.  This  is  a tribute  which  a painter 
owes  to  an  architect  who  composed  like  a painter,  and  was  defrauded  of  the  due  reward 
of  his  merit  by  the  wits  of  the  time,  who  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  com- 
| position  better  than  he,  and  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  he  understood  perfectly, 
the  general  ruling  principles  of  architecture  and  painting.  Yanbrugh's  fate  was  that  ^ 
of  the  great  Perrault.  Both  were  the  objects  of  the  pétulant  sarcasme  of  factious  men, 
and  both  hâve  left  some  of  the  fairest  monuments,  which  to  this  day  decorate  their 
several  countries  ; the  façade  of  the  Louvre  ; Blenheim,  and  Castle  Howard. 

We  hâve  ourselves  never  seen  any  of  the  great  architectural  works  of  Yanbrugh  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  our  inability  to  pronounce  judgment,  if  we  had.  But  in  common 
with  others,  we  may  state  the  impression  which  has  been  made  upon  us  by  pictures 
of  them  in  books,  and  which  is  that  of  a bold  and  liberal  will,  desiring  to  produce  a 
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princely  effect,  and  doing  it  *.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  lielp  thinking,  that  in 
minor  buildings,  such  as  that,  for  instance,  of  the  church  of  St.  John’s,  Westminster, 
(which  we  hâve  seen,)  he  is  simply  heavy  and  Dutch  ; and  in  his  least  of  ail,  or  the 
whims  of  his  fancy,  we  suspect  that  Swifts  jests  about  “mouse-traps”  and  “ goose-pies" 
were  hardly  unwarranted.  Swift  describes  people  looking  about  Whitehall,  to  know 
where  Vanbrugh’s  house  was  to  be  found,  and  making  inquiries  of  the  “ watermen  ” 
and  the  “ Thames,” 

14  Àt  length  they  in  the  rabbish  spy 
A thing  resembling  a goose-pie.*' 

Now  Yanbrugh  built  another  trifle  of  this  sort  at  Greenwich,  which  was  called,  perhaps 
by  himself,  the  (C  mince-pie  house  ; ” and  another  again  at  the  same  place,  which  he 
dubbed  by  the  undomestic  title  of  “ The  Bastile,”  probably  in  commémoration  of  the 
event  in  his  life,  whatever  it  was,  which  kept  the  original  *n  his  mind.  But  these 
whims  and  their  christenings  indicate  a taste  of  no  very  good  sort,  on  the  lighter  eide  ; 
nothing  like  the  magnificent  will  that  “ upheaved  ” Blenheim.  Perhaps,  by  an 
indulgence  of  the  same  will,  however,  in  its  unbendings,  the  comic  writer  was  him- 
self jesting  in  these  instances  with  brick  and  mortar,  not  very  happily.  As  to 
Walpole,  who  ridiculed  his  grander  efforts,  Walpole  really  had  a solid  judgment  in 
most  things,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  his  effeminate  tempérament  ; but  the  latter 
predominated  in  his  own  Gothic  toys  of  wood  ; and  one  fancies  Yanbrugh,  if  he  had 
had  a mind  to  build  on  Strawberry  Hill,  putting  his  manly  leg  upon  Horace’s  little 
plnnacles,  and  crushing  them  as  he  might  hâve  done  a house  in  a toy-shop.  There  was 
a heavier  though  smaller  wit  in  Yanbrugh's  days,  one  Dr.  Evans,  who  in  echoing  the 
jokes  of  the  greater  ones,  had  the  luck  to  hit  upon  a couplet  which  has  survived  ail 
his  other  writings  and  his  very  name,  and  even  had  the  good  fortune,  in  its  way  down 
to  posterity,  of  dropping  a superfluous  fellow  couplet  ; for  the  whole  jest  was  originally 
in  four  lines,  and  stood  thus  : — 

44  Under  this  atone,  reader,  survey 

Dead  Sir  Jobn  Vanbrugh’s  house  of  clay  : 

Lie  heavy  on  him9  earth  ! for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee!  ” f 

After  ail,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a national  as  well  as  family  blood  in  a stock,  and 
the  portraits  of  ancestors  who  lived  centuries  ago  startle  those  who  see  the  faces  of 
their  posterity,  Yanbrugh  may  hâve  derived  the  heavy  portion  of  his  architecture 
from  the  Flemish  bridge-masters  of  his  house,  while  to  the  daughter  of  the  English 
diplomatist,  assisted  by  a French  éducation,  may  be  owing  the  plot  and  gaiety  of  his 
drama. 

* In  Palace  Green,  Kensington,  is  a small  but  curions  structure,  originally  intended  to  snpply  tbe  palace 
with  w&ter,  and  strongly  exemplifying  what  may  be  called  tbe  no  nonten&e  style  of  Vanbrugh  ; tbe  ends  of 
wbicb  were  use,  durability,  and  energetic  appearance. 

*t*  For  divers  «mmérrnora^t/ia  of  Doctor  Evans,  tbe  curious  lover  of  books  may  consult  Nichols’s  Collection 

Poemt,  voL  iii.  and  iv.  ; and  Dodsley’s,  voL  i.  p.  158.  He  was  not  destitute  of  humour  ; but  it  was  nie 
in  quantity,  rather  than  quali ty.  Gray,  in  a letter  to  Walpole,  says  of  him,  in  refcrence  to  bis  pocm  in 
Dodsley , “ Dr.  Evans  is  a furious  madman  ; and  ‘ Prc-existence  ’ is  nonsense  in  ail  its  altitudes.*’ 
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11  There  are  more  things,  even  in  a tumfor  jesting , 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yonr  philosophy.” 

His  M a comic  wrihar.  iaclear  and -obvions.  It.ifl  ftfcraightforward,  cheerful, 

confident,  and  robTiQf  ; hetwwn  FhmÎBh  nH  Frrnrh  ; not  over-nice  in  its 

decorums,  not  giving  too  much  crédit  toconventional  virtues,  nor  yet  disbelieving  in  the_ 
virtues  thai  will  always  remain  such,  and  that  are  healthy  and  hearty  ; but  as  his 
jovial  and  sincère'  &mppramf>nt.  bim  n.  tborn^igb  Hlalilfft  pf  hypocrjgy,  the  licence 
of  the  times  allowed  him  to  be  plain-spoken  to  an  extent  which  jwas.perilons  to  his  _ 
animal  spirits  ; and  an  editor  in  these  days  ia  startled,  not  to  say  frightened?  at  sallies 
of  audacity  and  exposure,  which,  however  loath  to  call  effrontery,  he  is  forced  to 
thibk  such,  and  is  only  prevented  by  belief  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart  from  con- 
cluding  to_bBJramt,Qf  Qî  feelipg  indeed,  in  the  sentimental  sense,  Yanbrugh^ 

shows  little  or  none.  He  seems  to  hâve  thought  it  foraîgir  to  thp  satire  and  mirtli . 
of  comedy.  His  plots  are  interesting,  without  liaving  the  teasing  perplexity  of  ^ 

Congreves  ; and  he  is  rnocn  Jiniformly  sirong  than  Farqukar,  and  cheerful  than 
Wycherley.  What  he  boTrows,  he  seems  to  change  at  one  blow  into  something 
better,  by  sleight,  or  rather,  force  of  hand.  He  is  qggy  in  invention^  and  true  and 
^varions  in  nhararter.  His  style  is  so  natural  and  straightforward,  that  Cibber 
says  the  actors  preferred  it  to  every  other,  it  was  so  easy  to  learn  by  rote.  What 
he  wants  (except  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart)  is  every  species  of  refinement,  but  that 
of  a freedom  from  ail  cant  and  nonsense  ! He  has  no  more  poetry  in  him,  in  a 
sense  apart  from  what  is  common  to  everytliing  artistic,  than  a sailor  who  would 
see  nothing  in  Shakspeare’s  “ Bermoothes,”  except  the  turtle.  But  in  a superiority 
to  circnmstances  sophisticate,  the  best-bred  of  gallants  could  not  beat  him,  whether 
from  absence  of  vénération,  or  presence  of  good  health.  His  Lord  Foppington  is  the 
quintessence  of  nullification,  and  of  the  scora  of  things  which  he  does  not  care  for  ; 
while  Miss  Hoyden , without  delay  or  “ mistake,”  is  for  consolidating  everything  into 
the  tangible  plpnif.ndîmmtt,  toc  which  she  does  care.  In  short,  if  Vanbrugh's 
father  had  had  wit  and  perception  enough  in  him  to  give  him  a right,  he  might 
hâve  said  to  him,  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  said  to  the  Captain,  his  son,  when  he 
vented  the  height  of  his  astonished  and  fatherly  satisfaction  at  his  having  been  a 
better  love-maker  than  he  took  him  for, — “ Jack,  you  certainly  are  an  impudent 
dog.” 

It  was  complained  of,  with  regard  to  Vanbrugh's  first  comedy  the  “ Relapse,”  that  j 
he  had  taken  the  penitent  of  Cibber  s play  (“  Love1  s Last  Shift”),  and  made  him  fall  I 
into  his  old  ways  again  ; which  hurt  the  moral.  But  Vanbrugh  laughed  at  the  morals  j 
of  Cibber.  He  knew  that  so  flimsy  and  canting  a teacher  could  only  teach  pretences;  I 
and  in  undoing  his  work  he  left  society  to  find  out  something  better.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  Cibber  took  up  the  author  s unfinished  play,  the  “ Jouraey  to  London,” 
and  fancied  that  he  had  improved  it  with  his  Lord  Townly  and  Lady  Grâce , and  his 
insipid  perfect  gentleman,  Mr.  Manly , he  made  a blunder  of  such  dull  vanity  and 
time-serving  self-love,  as  it  is  melancholy  to  think  of  in  the  sprightly  Colley,  but 
much  more  to  read,  after  reading  Vanbrugh's  three  acts  ! It  is  worth  the  reader  s 
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while  to  refer  to  Cibber  s play,  and  compare  them.  What  a poor,  pick-thank  set  of 
common-place  usurpera  of  attention, — of  pretendere  to  a “clear  stage  and  no  favour,” — 
after  tbe  heartier  moral  fair-play  of  Vanbrugh  ! What  a half-sided  lesson,  taking  it 
at  its  beat,  and  a servile  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  atronger  ses,  as  if  nothing  could 
be  more  exemplary  or  further-sighted  ! The  very  name  of  Lord  “ Loverule”  instead 
of  " Townly,”  shows  that  the  w reciprocity”  was  not  to  be  ail  on  one  side  in  Van- 
brugh's  play.  But  everything  is  miserably  washed  down  in  Cibber,  even  to  poor 
John  Moody  and  the  footmen. 

Dick  Amlet , Mrs.  Amlet , and  Bras» , in  the  “ Confederacy,”  are  ail  perfection,  after 
their  kind, — the  unfeeling  son,  whose  legs  are  doted  on  by  his  mother  ; the  peddling 
mother,  hobbling  about,  with  fine  ladies  in  her  debt  ; and  Bras *,  exquisite  Bras» , 
whom  one  can  hardly  help  fancying  made  of  the  métal  that  christens  him,  and  with  a 
voice  that  rings  accordingly.  We  know  of  no  better  comic  writing  in  the  world  than 
the  earlier  scenes  of  Lord  Foppington  in  the  “ Relapse,”  and  those  between  Dick 
Amlet  and  his  mother,  and  of  Bras»  securing  his  bargain  with  Dick>  in  the  play 
before  us. 

Wejind  we  bave  passed  over  the  “ Provoked  Wife^'.  whicb».tqjay  the  tmth,ig.  a_ 
playjnpxe  true  thanpleasant  ; and  it  is  not  so  much  needed  as  it  was.  in  Yanhrugh's 
d ays,  when_so tti§hufiâg  liad  not  become  infamous  among  decent  people  ! So  long  do 
tlie  vices  of  the  stronger  sex  contrive  to  liave  themselves  taken,  if  not  for  virtues,  at 
least  for  something  like  manly  privilège  ! 

One  reason  has  been  given  why  tc  Æsop”  did  not  succeed.  Another  we  take  to  be 
that  the  French,  in  their  old  levity,  used  to  think  themselves  bound  to  sit  out  any 
gravity  that  appealed  to  their  good  sense  ; while  the  English  never  pretended  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  something  strong  and  stirring.  Besides,  morality  of  so  very 
obvions  and  didactic  a sort  was  too  great  a contradiction  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and 
to  Yanbrugh's  own  previous  indulgence  of  it.  Rakes  scouring  the  streets  at  night, 
and  ladies  carried  off  swooning  with  love  from  antechambera,  had  ill  prepared  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Charles  the  Second  for  the  lessons  of  the  sage  Grecian,  adapting  his 
“ wise  saws”  to  “ modem  instances.” 

“ How  Van  wants  grâce,  who  never  wanted  wit  ! ” 

says  Pope  : and  it  is  true.  Yet  this  graceless  wit,  often  far  less  so  than  he  appears, 
and  covertly  implying  virtues  superior  to  their  common  forms,  has  a passage  in  one  of 
the  coarsest  of  his  plays,  that  preaches  a love  truer  than  any  to  be  found  in  Pope  : — 

“ Constant.  Though  marnage  be  a lottery,  in  which  there  are  a wondrous  many  blanks,  yet  tbere  is 
one  inestimable  lot,  in  which  the  only  heaven  on  earth  is  written.  Would  your  kind  fate  bat  guide  yoar 
hand  to  that,  though  I were  wrapt  in  ail  that  luxury  itself  could  dothe  me  with,  I ahoold  still  envy  yon. 

Heartjree.  And  justly  too  : for  to  be  capable  of  loving  onet  is  better  than  to  possess  a thousand.ff 

Provoked  Wife , Àct  y.  sc.  4. 

But  the  old  question  may  here  be  asked,  “ What  signify  one  or  two  passages  of 
this  sort,  when  ail  the  rest  is  so  different  ?”  To  which  it  should  long  ago  hâve  been 
answered,  everything  ; when  the  différence  is  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  and 
fighting  the  battles  of  virtue  itself  by  unmasking  the  pretendero  to  it. 
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With  the  exception  of  a defence  of  himself  against  Collier,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  its  proper  place,  and  the  disputes  respecting  Blenheim  with  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  we  know  not  of  a single  mi&cellaneou*  piece  of  writing  of  Yanbrugh’s,  except 
the  following  sprightly  verses  in  Nichols's  collection.  It  possesses,  we  fear,  not  a little 
of  his  usual  “ face,”  without  bis  usual  good-nature  ; but  let  us  hope  the  lady  knew 
nothing  of  it.  However,  if  she  added  “ tyranny”  to  want  of  beauty,  his  own  willing- 
ness  to  please  her,  which  was  not  the  most  ill-natured  thing  in  the  world,  may  be 
j allowed  to  hâve  had  some  reason  to  be  discontented. 

i 

TO  A LADY  MORE  CRUEL  THAN  FAIR. 

« 

BT  MB.  AFTBRWABDS  81R  JOHN  VANBRUGH. 

Why  d*ye  with  sach  disdain  refuse 
An  humble  lover’s  plea  ? 

Since  Heaven  déniés  you  power  to  chuse, 

You  ought  to  value  me. 

Ungrateful  mistress  of  a heart, 

Which  I so  freely  gave, 

Though  weak  your  bow,  though  blunt  your  d&rt, 

I Boon  resign’d,  your  slave. 

Nor  was  1 weary  of  your  reign, 

Till  you  a tyrant  grew, 

And  seem’d  regardless  of  my  pain, 

As  Nature  seem’d  of  you. 

When  thousands  with  unerrmg  eyes 
Your  beauty  would  decry, 

What  grâces  did  my  love  devise, 

To  give  their  truths  the  lie  ! 

To  every  grove  I told  your  charms, 

In  you  my  heaven  I placed, 

Proposing  pleasures  m your  arms, 

Which  none  but  I could  taste. 

i 

! (u  Jack,  you  certainly  are  an  impudent  dog  ! ”) 

For  me  t’  admire,  at  such  a rate, 

So  damn'd  a face  CI)  will  provo 

You  bave  as  little  cause  to  hâte, 
i As  I had  cause  to  love. 


i 

i 

! 


i 
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FARQUHAR. 

George  Fàrquhàr,  the  son  of  a clergyman,  some  say  of  a dean  of  Armagh, 
others  of  a poorer  man  with  a living  of  a hundred  and  fiffcy  pounds  a-year  and  seven 
children,  was  bom  in  Londonderry,  in  the  year  1678,  and  received  there  the  rudiments 
of  éducation.  The  humbler  origin,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  most  likely  the  true 
v one  ; for  when  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Wiseman,  bishop  of  Dromore,  he  was  entered  as  a sizer  or  servitor,  the  holder  of  tbe 
lowest  rank  among  collegians,  and  one  that  used  in  those  days  to  wait  upon  the  others, 
after  the  fashion  of  a lay-brother  in  a monastery.  To  this  ungenial  position  is  partly 
perhaps  to  be  attributed  the  character  for  “ dulness,”  and  even  disagreeableness,  with 
which,  according  to  some  of  his  biographers,  he  was  charged  at  this  period  by  his 
fellow-studente  ; for,  according  to  the  description  of  himself  given  by  his  own  pen  in 
after  life,  and  of  the  impression  his  ûrst  appearance  made  upon  strangers,  he  seems 
always  to  hâve  required  a congeniality  of  circumstances  to  “ fetch  him  out,”  and  set 
the  sprightliness  and  cordiality  of  his  nature  flowing.  But  those  whom  he  served 
must  hâve  been  duller  than  he,  not  to  hâve  detected  the  fire  and  good-nature  that  was 
in  him,  especially  as  the  charge,  singularly  enough,  was  accompanied  with  objections 
to  his  having  no  taste  for  studies  that  were  serious.  Be  this  as  it  may,  whether  from 
uncomfortableness  of  position,  or  the  death  of  his  patron  (as  some  say),  or  from  the 
following  ébullition  of  gracelessness,  he  did  not  remain  his  full  time  at  the  university. 
We  gather  from  the  statements  of  the  biographers,  that  having  had  a college  exercise 
given  him,  upon  the  subject  of  Christ’s  walking  upon  the  water,  he  was  very  late  with 
it  ; and  making  an  offer,  which  was  accepted,  of  contributing  something  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  he  either  produced  an  audacious  epigram,  or  made  a remark  before  he 
sat  down  to  Write,  referring  to  the  proverb  about  “ the  man  who  is  bom  to  be  liangecL" 
The  story  is  not  very  likely,  unless  those  who  set  him  the  exercise  were  of  a dulness 
and  natural  inferiority  to  himself,  sometimes  provoking  to  wits  in  the  bud  ; nor,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed,  are  we  to  conclude  that  he  meant  any  disrespect  at  heart,  to 
the  name  which  ail  good  hearts  must  bow  to.  Wit  and  boldness  are  often  thought 
good  things  for  their  own  sake,  especially  by  a youth  ; and  great  regret  is  felt  after- 
wards  for  the  pain  they  may  hâve  occasioned.  The  probability  is,  that  whatever 
were  the  particular  overt  acte  of  pétulance,  or  habite  of  nonconformity,  of  which 
Farquhar  may  hâve  been  guilty,  he  was  no  very  regular  student  in  general,  nor  fond 
of  the  tasks  assigned  him  ; perhaps  had  already  become  a lawless  haunter  of  the 
théâtres  ; and  so  between  levity  and  natural  genius  he  got  an  ill  name,  and  a speedier 
dismissal  than  he  would  otherwise  hâve  had,  into  that  greater  university  of  the  world, 
which  he  was  fitted  to  adom.  ' 
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WTietlier  he  had  atready  been  in  tbe  green-room  or  not,  he  now  rushed  into  it.  He 
ofiered  himself  to  the  manager  as  an  actor,  was  accepted  (probably  as  a God-send, 
being  a young  gentleman  from  college),  and  came  out  fortbwith  in  the  character  of 
Othello.  It  is  touching  to  observe  how  fond  almost  ail  young  actors  are  of  making 
their  first  experiments  in  tragedy.  It  is  not  merely  because  tragedy  ranks  above 
comedy,  and  they  are  vain  and  ambitious  ; but  because  there  is  a sincerity  and 
earnestness  in  ail  enthusiasm,  wbich  of  itself  is  a grave  feeliug,  and  naturally  enougb 
impels  them  upon  showing  how  much  in  earnest  they  are.  Farquhar  is  said  to  hâve 
bad  a fair  amount  of  ordinary  qualifications  for  the  stage,  except  voice  and  confi- 
dence. His  voice  wanted  power  ; he  never  got  over  the  disease  well  known  by  more 
aetors  than  is  supposed,  called  “ stage-fright  and  though  the  audience  always  showed 
him  a respectful  attention,  and  his  good  qualities  appear  to  hâve  speedily  widened  his 
popnlarity  with  his  sphere  of  action,  an  awkward  circumstance  completed  the  uneasi- 
ness  of  his  theatrical  endeavours,  and,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  âge,  put  an  end  to 
them  for  life.  He  was  playing  the  part  of  the  good  lover  and  brother,  Guyomar , in 
the  “ Indian  Emperor”  of  Dryden,  when  having  to  kill  Vasque z , and  forgetting  that  he 
happened  to  wear  a real  sword  instead  of  a foil,  he  wounded  his  brother-performer  so 
dangerously,  that  his  life  was  for  some  time  despaired  of.  Farquhar’s  tender  nature  « 
was  so  shocked,  that  he  instantly  quitted  the  boards.  It  is.  probable,  however,  that 
he  would  hâve  turned  out  no  great  actor.  No  dramatist  ever  did.  He  is  said  to 
hâve  been  a beautiful  reader  of  his  plays  ; but  he  arrived  at  no  eminence  as  one  of 
| their  perforai  ers.  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Heywood,  Lee,  Otway,  Murphy, 
ail  were  actors  in  their  time,  for  a greater  or  less  period,  but  none  hâve  left  a 
I réputation  as  such.  Perhaps  a better  actor-dramatist  never  appeared,  than  the  author 
I of  “ Virginiua”  and  “ William  Tell  and  yet  his  sensible  and  manly  performance  on 
the  stage  by  no  means  cornes  up  to  the  height  of  his  pen.  Is  it  that  the  ver y sensi- 
bility  of  the  poet  baffles  him  in  action  ? Yet  how  is  it,  in  that  case,  that  Ellen  Tree 
, » not  hindered  by  lier  tears  ; or  that  Mr.  Macready  can  feel  the  father  so  well  in 
“ Yirginius,”  and  yet  act  it  better  than  the  robust  poet  himself  ? Is  it  that  the  poet 
feels  too  many  of  the  minute  shades  of  the  part  he  is  acting,  to  go  well  enough  to  the 
main  points  of  it  ? Hardly  that  ; otherwise  actors  would  not  be  great  in  proportion 
to  their  combination  of  these  minute  shades  with  general  effect.  Is  it  (to  give  one 
more  conjecture)  that  the  poet,  being  always  accustomed  to  méditation  rather  than  | 
action,  and  feeling  that  a double  merit  is  expected  of  him,  is  perplexed  between  habit 
and  self-love  ? Something,  perhaps,  of  that  ; and  more,  in  ail  probability,  from  the  , 
necessary  counter-habits  of  that  méditation  to  the  business,  and  bustle,  and  practical 
cvery-day  life,  of  the  rehearsing  and  reciting  actor.  Shakspeare  might,  perhaps,  if  he 
had  chosen  to  set  his  wits  that  way,  hâve  been  the  greatest  actor  that  ever  lived  ; but 
then  he  could  not  hâve  found  time  to  be  the  poet  he  was.  He  would  hâve  missed  the 
soft  and  still  air,  in  which  poetry  delights  to  grow. 

1 In  the  Dublin  theatre  Farquhar  is  supposed  to  hâve  first  become  acquainted  with 
Wilks  the  actor,  whose  celebrity  he  was  destined  to  increase  ; and  who*  like  himself, 
was  born  and  educated  in  a sphere  of  life  not  so  often  found  in  connexion  with  the 
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stage  as  its  friends  mighi  desire.  Wilks  about  this  time  was  returning  to  an  engage- 
ment in  London  ; Farqubar  accompanied  him,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  hâve  been 
indebted  to  his  zeal  for  an  introduction  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  who  gave  bim  a commis- 
sion in  the  régiment  under  bis  lordship’s  command  in  Ireland.  Wilks  bas  also  the  réputa- 
tion of  having  made  him  a writer  as  well  as  a soldier.  He  is  said  to  hâve  never  ceased 
encouraging  the  literary  abilities  he  discerned  in  him,  till  he  produced  a play.  But 
as  nothing  is  known  of  this  gentleman's  connexion  with  Orrery,  and  he  had  no  character 
assigned  him  in  Farquhar’s  first  production,  the  probability  is  at  least  equal,  that  our 
autlior  s own  family  and  promising  genius  procured  him  the  favour  of  a noblem&n,  in 
whose  race  a congenial  spirit  was  hereditary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  retained  his 
commission  several  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  is  said  to  hâve  given  varions  proofe 
“ both  of  courage  and  conduct,”  though  how  they  were  called  forth  during  the  languid 
conjuncture  of  affaire  that  took  place  during  the  period,  we  are  not  told  ; for  Ireland 
had  been  lately  pacified,  and  the  new  officer  does  not  appear  to  hâve  even  looked  upon 
an  y région  of  active  service,  till  he  went  into  Holland  in  the  year  1700,  where  his 
letters  do  not  imply  his  having  taken  part  in  it.  However,  it  is  not  in  battle 
alone  that  an  officer  may  give  proofs  of  spirit  and  capacity.  At  ail  events,  Farqubar, 
no  longer  a “ servitor,"  doubtless  became  a pleasant  companion  and  messmate  ; and 
like  a proper  genius,  he  turned  the  lightest  of  his  military  expérience  to  account,  as 
we  shall  by  and  by  hâve  occasion  to  see.  Gibbon  himself,  as  he  lets  us  underetand, 
was  not  a heavy  militia-man  for  nothing.  The  “ Décliné  and  FallM  felt  the  steps  of  his 
“ marching  and  coun ter-m arch ing. ” Captain  Farquhar’s  plume  floated  over  his  genius 
for  comedy,  and  his  “ réputation  about  town.”  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  of 
f our  wits  and  dramatists  of  that  period  were  captains.  There  was  Captain  Wycherley 
' (for  a time),  then  Captain  Vanbrugh,  Captain  Farqubar,  Captain  Steele  ; with  a 
plentiful  minor  crop  of  Captain  Radcliffes  and  Ayloffs  before  them,  as  in  our  own 
time,  or  that  of  our  fathers,  we  hâve  had  Captain  Morrises  and  Tophams.  Military 
service  has  indeed  never  been  found  uncongenial  to  letters,  whether  in  its  most 
positive  or  négative  degree,  from  Cæsar  down  to  Captain  Tibullus,  or  Cervantes 
to  Frederick  of  Prussia.  The  leisnre  in  the  intervals  of  study  and  enjoyment, 
contrasted  with  the  idea  of  perilj  as  it  serves  to  M make  love,"  stimulâtes  wit  to  the 
writing  of  verses.  The  French  and  English  campaigns  of  the  late  ware  bave  produced 
an  abundance  of  authors  ; and  it  was  probably  in  the  intervals  of  his  military  duties, 
whether  in  field  or  in  quarters,  that  Farquhar  wrote  half  his  comédies,  beginning  with 
his  first,  with  its  gay,  officer-like  title  of  “ Love  and  a Bottle.” 

The  author  opens  this  piece  in  a way  which,  in  ail  probability,  was  characteristic 
of  his  condition  at  the  time,  as  well  as  of  the  good-natured  sort  of  genius  which  the 
world  was  to  expect  of  him.  His  hero  enters,  full  of  poverty  and  animal  spirits,  with 
a dramatic  quotation  in  his  mouth,  an  intimation  of  his  wish  to  turn  soldier,  and  with 
evidence  of  a tolerating  disposition  in  the  midst  of  his  sarcasm. 

u Act  1,  Scene — Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

“ Enter  Roebuck,  in  a riding-habit , soins  ( repeating  the  followinff  line). 

* Thusfar  our  arma  hâve  with  auccess  been  crown' d.’ 
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HeroicaOy  spoken,  i’faith,  of  a feflow  thathas  not  one  farthing  in  hia  pocket.  If  I hâve  one  penny 
to  bny  a halter  withal,  in  my  présent  necessity,  may  I be  hanged  : — though  I am  reduced  to  a f&ir  way 
of  obtaining  one  methodic&lly  very  soon,  if  robbery  or  theft  wiii  purchase  the  gallows.  But  hold — 
can’t  I rob  hononrably  by  turning  soldier  ? 

“ Enter  a Cripple,  begging. 

**  Crip.  One  farthing  to  the  poor  old  soldier,  for  the  Lord’s  sake  ! 

4>  Roe.  Ha  ! A glimpse  of  damnation,  jnst  as  a man  is  entering  into  sin,  is  no  great  policy  of  the 
! deril. — Bnt  how  long  did  you  bear  arma,  friend  ? 

| M Crip,  Five  years,  an’t  please  you,  sir. 

“ Roe.  And  how  long  bas  that  honourable  crutch  borne  you  ? 

“ Crip.  Fifteen,  sir. 

14  Roe.  Very  pretty  ! Five  years  a soldier,  and  fifteen  a beggar  ! This  is  hell,  right  ! an  âge  of 
damnation  for  a momentary  offence  ! Thy  condition,  fellow,  is  préférable  to  mine.  The  merciful 
ballet,  more  kind  than  thy  ungrateful  country,  h as  given  thee  a debentnre  in  thy  broken  leg,  firom 
which  thon  canst  draw  a more  plendfol  maintenance,  than  I from  ail  my  limbs  in  perfection.  Prithee, 
friend,  why  wouldst  thou  beg  of  me  $ Dost  think  I am  rich  ? 

“ Crip.  No,  sir  ; and  therefore  I believe  you  charitable.  Your  warm  fellows  are  so  much  above  the 
sens*  of  our  misery,  that  they  ean*t  pity  us.” 

Love  and  a Bottle,”  which  came  ont  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  year  1698,  was  well 
received.  It  has  been  thonght  strange,  that  the  authors  friend,  Wilks,  had  no  part 
in  it  ; but  arrangements  of  this  kind  often  dépend  upon  circumstances  with  which 
friendship,  and  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  hâve  nothing  to  do.  We  shall  give  a reason, 
howeyer,  by  and  by,  why  we  take  Wilks,  with  ail  bis  gaiety,  to  hâve  been  a very 
worldly,  prudent  man  ; and  he  might  not  hâve  chosen  to  risk  himself  in  a port  untried. 
It  is  one  thing  to  hâve  a good  opinion  of  a man  s general  abilities,  and  even  to 
| encourage  him  to  adventure  them  in  a particular  direction  (as  Wilks  is  said  to  hâve 
: done),  and  another  to  commit  the  ad  viser  s fortunes  with  the  experiments  of  the  poor 
advisee.  Wilks  was  glad  enough,  at  ail  events,  to  appear  in  the  next  play  of  the  now 
successful  dramatist. 

Success,  wit,  and  his  cheerful  good-nature,  speedily  obtained  for  Farquhar  an 
influence  upon  the  town  ; and  we  find,  next  year,  a pleasant  instance  of  it  upon  the 
( future  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Oldfibxd.  She  was  then  sixteen,  and  niece  of  a 
! Mrs.  Yoss,  who  kept  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  St.  James’s  Market.  The  story  tells  us, 

| that  Captain  Farquhar,  dining  there  one  day,  “ heard  Miss  Nanny  read  a play  behind 
‘ the  bar,  with  so  proper  an  emphasis  and  such  agreeable  turns,  suitable  to  each 
character,  that  he  swore  the  girl  was  eut  out  for  the  stage,  to  which  she  had  before 
expressed  an  inclination,  being  very  desirous  to  try  her  fortune  that  way.  Her 
mother,  (continues  the  narrator,  a quondam  servant  of  Rich's,  the  manager,)  the  next 
time  she  saw  Captain  Yanbrugh,  who  had  a great  respect  for  the  family,  told  him 
what  was  Captain  Farquhar  s ad  vice  ; upon  which  he  desired  to  know,  whether,  in 
the  plays  she  read,  her  fancy  was  most  pleased  with  tragedy  or  comedy.  Miss,  being 
called  in,  said  comedy  ; she  having,  at  that  time,  gone  through  ail  Beaumont  and 
Fletchers  comédies;  and  the  play  she  was  reading,  when  Captain  Farquhar  dined 
there,  was  the  “ Scornful  Lady/'  Captain  Yanbrugh,  shortly  after,  recommended  her 
to  Mr.  Christopher  Rich,  who  took  her  into  the  house,  at  the  allowance  of  but  fifteen 
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shillings  per  week.  However,  her  agreeable  figure,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  voice, 
soon  gave  her  the  preference,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  town,  to  ail  the  young 
adresses  ; and  his  grâce  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  being  pleased  to  speak  to  Mr.  Rich 
in  her  favour,  he  instantly  raised  her  allowance  to  twenty  shillings  per  week.  Her 
famé  and  salary  at  length  rose  to  their  just  merit  We  hâve  made  this  extract,  not 
only  for  the  pleasant  picture  it  furnishes  of  the  young  and  afterwards  famous  beauty, 
first  interesting  Farqubar  with  reading  “ behind  the  bar,"  and  then  being  “ called 
in,19  and  introduced  to  Vanbrugh,  but  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a generous 
woman,  admirable  in  her  day  for  her  comic  genius,  and  honourable  with  posterity  as 
the  patroness  of  Savage.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a tenderer  reason  grew  in 
Farquhar’s  mind  for  the  interest  he  took  in  the  young  actress;  and  that  she  is  the 
Pendope  of  the  letters  which  he  has  lefb  us.  She,  at  ail  events,  retained  a pleasant 
recollection  of  him.  “ I hâve  often  heard  Mrs.  Oldfield  mention  the  many  agreeable 
hours  she  had  spent  in  Mr.  Farquhar’s  company,99  says  an  authority  referred  to  in  her 
‘ Mémoire.”9  This  is  a privilège  of  the  amiable,  whatever  circumstances  may  hâve 
conspired  to  part  them. 

The  ensuing  year,  1700,  produced  at  the  same  theatre,  the  “ Constant  Couple.” — 
And  hereby  hangs  a little  bit  of  a taie  of  discovery,  which,  in  default  of  having 
anything  newer  to  relate  about  Farquhar,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  brother 
Columbuses  of  the  book-shops.  In  one  ôf  the  thick  and  abundant  catalogues,  which 
Mr.  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  so  magnificently  gives  away,  we  lately  met  with  the  little 
volume  entitled  “ Adventures  of  Covent  Garden,"  to  which  Farquhar  is  said  to  hâve 
been  indebted  for  sorae  of  the  incidents  in  this  play,  and  which  had  a note  appended 
to  it  in  the  catalogue  to  that  effect.  Upon  looking  into  it,  we  found  in  the  fly-leaf 
the  original  of  this  note  in  the  shape  of  a manuscript  remark,  under  the  signature  of 
“ Isaac  Reed,”  to  whom  the  book  appears  to  hâve  belonged  ; and  upon  Consulting  the 
article  “ Constant  Couple’9  in  one  of  the  éditions  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  which 
had  the  benefit  of  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Reed,  the  following  observations  made  their 
appearance,  being  probably  the  above  manuscript  remark  drawn  out  into  due  length  : 

“ The  early  writers  of  the  English  drama  appear  to  hâve  made  free,  witliout  scruple, 
with  any  materials  for  their  dramas  which  fell  in  their  way.  The  présent  is  a 
remarkable  instance.  In  the  preceding  year,  1699,  was  published  a small  volume, 
entitled  ‘ The  Adventures  of  Covent  Garden,  in  Imitation  of  Scarrons  City  Romance,9 
12mo,  a piece  ioühotU  the  slightest  degree  of  merit;  yet  from  thence  our  author 
(Farquhar)  took  the  characters  of  Lady  Lurewell  and  Colonel  Standard,  and  the 
incidents  of  Beau  Clincher  and  Tom  Errand's  change  of  clothes,  with  other 
circumstances.  The  character  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  however,  still  remains  the 
property  of  the  author,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  crédit  of  the  general  conduct  of  the 
piece.  Perhaps  his  only  fault  may  hâve  been  in  not  acknowledging  the  writer, 
contemptible  as  he  w,  to  whom  he  was  obliged." 

Now  on  reading  this  book  M without  the  slightest  degree  of  merit,"  it  is  clear 


* From  “ Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Anne  Oldfield/’quotod  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  art.  Farquhar. 
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enough  that  the  author,  44  contemptible  as  he  is,”  was  Farquhar  himself  * î The 
44  character"  of  Lady  Lurewell,  properly  speaking,  is  not  in  the  book,  though  some  of 
her  conduct  is  ; neither  is  the  production  by  any  means  44  without  the  slightest  degree 
of  raerit,"  for  it  possesses  some  good9  hearty,  criticism,  in  yindication  of  genius 
against  rules  ; and  what  marks  the  production  as  Farquhars,  is  not  only  this 
criticism  (which  he  afterwards  enlarged  upon  in  his  14  Discourse  upon  Comedy"),  and 
his  mention  of  the  author  as  “a  young  gentleman  somewhat  addicted  to  poetry  and 
the  diversions  of  the  stage,”  to  say  nothing  of  his  use  of  the  44  change  of  clothes,”  &c., 
but  in  this  little  prose  work  the  poem  first  appears,  which,  with  the  addition  of  six 
linea,  he  afterwards  published  in  his  Miscellanies  under  the  title  of  the  “ Lover  s 
Night.”  In  the  44  Âdventures  of  Covent  Garden”  it  consista  of  fifty-two  lines  ; in  the 
4<  Miscellanies,”  of  üfty-eight.  We  44  hope,”  as  Shakspeare  says,  44  here  be  proofs.” 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  undervalue  the  industry  of  Isaac  Reed,  or  the  utility  of 
lus  researches  ; and  mistakes  are  common  to  everybody  : but  we  here  see  what  was  the 
aunount  of  his  criticism,  when  taken  unawares.  Scorn,  which  is  perilous  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  greatest  men,  is  ruinous  to  those  of  the  less. 

It  is  curions  enough,  and  perhaps  was  not  without  design,  that  the  44  Lurewell ” of 
the  44  Constant  Couple”  and  its  sequel,  whose  early  history  in  one  respect  resembles 
that  of  the  fanions  Mrs.  Manly,  author  of  the  44  New  Atalantis,”  is  said  in  the  play  to 
hâve  been  the  daughter  of  a 44  Sir  Roger  Manly.”  Mrs.  Manly  herself,  who  was 
making  a noise  at  the  time  the  play  was  written,  was  the  daughter  of  a Sir  Oliver 
Manly.  She  was  a Tory,  and  very  hostile  to  the  Révolution,  and  Farquhar  was  a 
friend  to  it  ; but  she  was  also  a wit,  a play- wright,  and  a woman  of  gallantry  ; 
Farquhar  may  hâve  become  acquainted  with  her  in  those  characters  ; and  from  the 
resuit  of  a mixture  of  feelings,  better  guessed  than  described,  might  thus  hâve  been 
ultimately  led  to  take  a liberty  with  her  name,  hardly  compatible  with  his  own  gallantry 
and  good-nature  ; unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  a woman  of  her  scandai- 
lovmg  and  uncompromising  partisanship,  as  putting  herself  out  of  the  pale  of  her  sex. 
She  herself  libelled  freely  her  own  quondam  admirera,  Sir  Richard  Steele  among 
them. 

In  the  May  of  this  year  (1700),  our  author,  whether  by  accident  or  design, — most 
likely  the  latter,  as  44  everybody”  seems  to  hâve  been  there,  and  a dramatist  would 
probably  go  as  a mourner, — was  présent  at  the  much-discussed  funeral  of  Dryden,  of 
which  he  bas  given  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  a 44  ludicrous  account.”  The  account 
(which  the  reader  will  see  at  the  close  of  the  life)  is  certainly  written  under  an 


* The  whole  title  of  the  volume,  which  consista  but  of  58  pages  in  large  type  and  amall  duodecimo,  is 
u The  Adventures  of  Covent  Garden,  in  Imitation  of  Scairon’s  City  Romance.  Et  quorum  part  magna  fui. 
Loodon,  printed  by  H.  Hills,  for  R.  Standfast,  next  door  to  the  Three  Tuns  Tavem,  just  within  Temple  Bar. 
1899.**  Somebody,  in  the  copy  before  ns,  has  turned  1699  into  1698,  with  a pen  ; and  the  date  of  “ 15th 
Deoember  ” is  addcd  in  the  handwriting  of  the  time,  probably  by  the  same  person.  By  the  motto  Et  quorum 
pars,  &c.,  it  appears  that  Farquhar  had  a personal  and  principal  share  in  the  **  Adventures.11  The  dedication 
is  a whimsical  btank , addressed  to  the  author*s  acquaintance  at  Wiirs  coffee-houso  ; and  at  the  close  of  the 
sddress  to  the  reader,  he  says  that  nobody  knows  who  the  author  is  but  his  heroine  Emilia,  whom  he 

thnatens  with  discovery  in  turn,  if  disclosed  by  her. 
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impression  of  the  ludicrous  ; but  whatever  exagérations  of  the  business  may  hâve 
been  created  by  such  reporters  as  impudent  Tom  Brown,  and  poor  gossiping 
Mrs.  Thomas,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  ceremony  must  hâve  been  mixed  up 
with  a good  deal  that  was  étrange  and  ill-managed,  and  that  précaution  had 
not  been  taken»  to  give  the  procession  its  proper  gravity,  or  guard  against  the 
attendance  of  disrespected  and  disrespectful  persons.  Dryden  passed  his  whole  life 
between  bornage  and  abuse,  the  high  life  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  shifts  to 
which  narrow  circumstances  reduced  him  ; and  agreeably  to  this  sort  of  existence,  his 
very  corpse,  in  a manner,  seems  to  hâve  been  scrambled  into  its  grave,  betwixt  anxiety 

i 

and  irreverence. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  same  year,  wefind  our  author  in  Holland,  probably 
with  his  régiment,  awaiting  the  anti-gallican  movements  of  king  William,  which, 
however,  came  to  little  or  nothing  that  season  ; nor  does  it  appear  that  Farquhar  ever 
saw  any  very  hot  service,  whatever  proofs  he  may  hâve  given  of  his  aptitude  for  it. 

In  his  sympathy  with  those  around  him,  and  his  zeal  for  the  security  of  the  Révolution, 
he  persuaded  himself  that  a knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language  was  necessary  to  the 
interests  of  his  oountrymen  ; and  lamented  that  young  gentlemen  preferred  going  to 
France  instead  of  Holland,  in  order  to  see  the  world  ; opinions  that  sound  oddly  enough 
from  the  lips  of  the  lively  Farquhar.  But,  like  ail  wits  of  a high  order,  he  had 
gravity  as  well  as  levity  in  his  composition  ; and  was  easily  attracted  towards  whatever 
he  thought  of  importance  to  his  fellow-creatures.  In  October,  William  returned  to 
the  Hague,  where  Farquhar  then  was,  from  one  of  his  visita  to  his  retreat  at  Loo  • 
and  the  young  dramatist  and  officer,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  honours  of  his  reign, 
and  share  a duration  with  posterity  of  which  the  phlegmatic  sovereign  little  dreamt, 
appears  to  hâve  corne  back  to  England  in  his  train. 

The  next  year  saw  a continuation  of  the  “ Constant  Couple,**  in  a new  play  . 
entitled  u Sir  Harry  Wildair,”  in  which  both  Wilks  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  performep  j 
to  admiration  ; but,  like  ail  sequels,  its  mérita  lay  chiefly  in  associations  with  its  l 
precursor.  A very  small  part,  however,  a servant,  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  ( 
of  Norris,  a man  of  quaint  original  humour,  it  fitted  him  so  happily  as  to  bring  him  • 
into  celebrity,  and  got  its  very  name  affixed  to  him  in  the  bills  of  other  plays.  The 
same  man,  however,  was,  on  a future  occasion,  designated  “ Heigh-ho  Norris,*'  in  a j 
play-bill,  simply  because  he  uttered  a couple  of  lines,  containing  that  exclamation,  in 
a style  of  exquisite  drollery  *.  So  that  it  was  the  actor* s humour,  quite  as  much  as 
the  author  s,  that  helped  the  “ Sequel”  to  this  odd  bit  of  lustre. 

In  1702  appeared  the  “ Miscellanies,”  a small  collection  of  letters,  poems,  and  essaya, 
originally  called,  we  believe,  “ Love  and  Business,” — (for  we  hâve  only  seen  it  in  the 
collected  works).  It  bas  little  merit,  with  the  exception  of  an  “Essay  onComedy,”  and 
was  probably  got  together  under  some  pressure  of  pecuniary  trouble.  Mrs.  Oldfield  is 
conjectured  to  hâve  returned  some  letters,  in  order  to  contribute  to  it;  and  she  is  said  to 
1 hâve  taken  great  pleasure  afterwards  in  perusing  both  them  and  the  essay.  Such  passages 


* Davics't  Dramaiic  Miscellanies,  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 
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as  it  containg,  not  unworthy  of  the  writer,  we  hâve  select ed  at  the  dosé  of  this  memoir. 
One  of  the  best  pièces  is  a portrait  of  himself,  painted  with  évidences  of  much  candour 
and  modesty,  and  yet  to  his  advantage  ; and  we  doubt  not  it  wàs  a true  one.  A man 
is  not  obliged  to  tell  falsehoods  of  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  a réputation  for  the  very 
sincerity  which  such  a process  must  undo.  It  is  enough  if,  being  upon  the  whole  an 
honest  man,  he  is  neither  blind  to  his  faults  nor  sets  too  great  a store  by  his 
▼irtnes;  and  it  is  interesting  to  think  how  many  of  these  portraits  (the  fashion 
for  which  originated,  we  believe,  in  the  social  egotism  of  onr  pleasant  neighbours  across 
the  Channel)  contain  manifest  proofs  of  the  same  candid  modération  as  Farquhars. 
Hat  animal  spirits  are  too  often  confounded  with  an  overweening  self-estimation.  People 
are  more  often  aware  of  their  own  defects,  than  the  World  give  them  crédit  for  being. 
Only  in  the  ignorant  it  exhibits  itself  in  a jealous  irritability.  Wiser  men  alone  know 
how  to  reconcile  the  uneasiness  of  one  part  of  self-knowledge,  with  the  humanities  that 
help  to  make  up  for  it  in  the  other. 

j The  44  Inconstant/9  or  44  The  Way  to  win  him/1  founded  on  Fletcher  s 44  Wüd  Goose 
Chase,99  appeared  in  1703,  but  not  with  as  much  success  as  might  be  supposed  frora  its 
having  kept  possession  of  the  stage.  It  was  hurt  by  the  reigning  fashion  for  dancers 
from  the  Continent  ; and  the  critics  appear  to  hâve  been  greatly  divided  about  itself  ; 
why,  it  is  no  longer  very  clear.  The  lovera  of  the  old  poetio  play  resented  perhaps  the 
authors  free  and  easy  way  of  almost  appropriating  it  to  himself  in  his  prose  version. 

As  this  is  about  the  time  that  Farquhar  married,  we  are  led  to  glance  round  upon  his 
previous  life,  and  to  wish  to  know  more  of  it.  Little,  however,  can  bo  collected,  and  his 
lettera  want  dates  for  what  there  can.  Some  of  them  are  written  from  Gray's  Inn, 
and  another  from  the  Inner  Temple;  probably  from  coffee-houses ; though  anybody  roay 
live  in  an  inn  of  court.  When  he  was  in  Holland,  he  visited  the  Brill,  Leyden, 
Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague.  On  his  return  we  find  him  at  one  time  in  Essex,  hare- 
hunting  (not  in  the  style  of  a profitent)  ; at  another  at  Richmond,  sick  ; and  at  a third, 
in  Shropshire,  on  a recruiting  party,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and 
found  the  materials  for  one  of  the  bestof  his  plays.  When  he  was  in  Holland  he  appears  > 
to  hâve  rescued  a lady  from  some  villanous  design  upon  her.  She  was  the  same  with 
whom  he  afterwards  condoles  in  one  of  the  lettera,  upon  a suspicious  robbery  which  she 
said  she  had  undergone.  Probably  it  was  the  woman  he  married. 

At  what  exact  time  thismarriage  took  place,  whether  it  was  before  or  aftcr  the  | 
production  of  the  44  Inconstant,”  we  cannot  say  ; but  the  event  itself  was  almost  as  ' 
dramatic  as  any  in  his  writings  ; though,  unfortunately,  more  tragic  in  its  results.  j 
A lady  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  knew  of  no  better  way  to  recommend  heraelf  i 
as  his  wife  than  by  pretending  to  be  in  possession  of  a fortune.  The  grateful  and 
gallant  dramatist  took  the  wife  without  being  so  unpolite  as  to  secure  the  fortune  ; and  , 
though  the  lady  confessed  to  him  that  her  love  had  played  him  a trick,— or  rather  i 
1 perhaps,  ont  of  a secret  and  not  unamiable  vanity  of  comfort  in  the  very  confession, — i 
Farquhar  not  only  forgave  her,  but  ne  ver  breathed  to  her  a syllable  of  reproach.  We 
shall  see  too-Well,  before  long,  how  deeply  this  truly  gentlemanly  forbearance  redounded 
to  his  honour. 
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Our  author  s dramatic  productions  now  keep  a remarkable  regularity  of  pace  with 
the  dates  of  the  years.  The  “ Inconstant"  came  out,  as  we  hâve  seen,  in  1703. 
1704  produced  the  “ Stage-Coach  a poor  copy  from  the  French,  written  in 
conjunction  with  Motteux, — probably  on  his  first  awakening  from  the  dream  of  the 
lucky  marnage.  The  “ Twin  Rivais”  folio wed  in  1705  ; the  “ Recruiting  Officer,” 
a great  advance  upon  his  previous  dramas,  in  the  year  following  ; and  the  cc  Beaux 
Stratagem,”  his  last  and  beat,  in  1707*  These  dates,  to  be  sure,  do  not  correspond 
throughout  with  those  assigned  by  the  latest  authorities  to  their  respective  appearances 
in  print  ; and  in  truth  it  would  be  difficult,  even  had  we  the  printed  copies  before  ns, 
to  décidé  upon  such  matters,  unless  we  possessed  thorough  information  respecting  the 
dates  both  of  représentation  and  publication  ; which,  perhaps,  if  désirable,  would  be 
impossible,  especially  considering  the  confusion  created  by  the  unsettled  calendar 
of  those  days,  and  the  tricks  played  with  it  by  the  booksellers.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  likely  enough  that  Farquhar  would  produce  a play  a year,  and  with  an 
eye  to  the  payment  of  annual  debts.  The  wonder  indeed  is,  that  he  did  not  write 
oftener,  considering  his  wit  and  poverty  ; but  he  had  also  the  duties  of  his  régiment 
to  attend  to,  and  his  health  was  not  good.  It  is  thought  to  bave  declined  with 
the  discovery  of  the  déception  that  had  been  put  upon  him,  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  with  the  increase  of  the  anxious  tendemess  which  it  caused  in  him  towards 
a growing  family. 

This  anxiety  unfortunately  subjected  him  to  another  déception,  which  is  thought  to 
bave  occasioned  his  death.  Some  patron,  filling  him  with  liopes  of  another  kind  of 
preferment,  which  he  represented  as  certain,  tempted  him  to  sell  out  of  the  army. 
The  poor  dramatist,  when  the  proceeds  were  spent,  found  the  patron  without 
truth,  and  himself  without  a prospect  or  a penny.  He  took  to  his  sick  chair; 
retained  enough  of  the  blissful  abstraction  of  genius  to  write  the  “ Beaux  Stratagem  " 
t in  six  weeks  ; and  died  during  the  height  of  its  success,  before  he  had  attained 
. his  thirtieth  year  ! He  is  supposed  to  hâve  been  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Martin Vin-the-Fields.  A dying  anecdote,  full  of  his  usual  good-temper  and  pleasantry, 
shows  that  he  had  foreseen  his  exit.  Wilks,  during  the  rehearsal  of  the  play, 
observing  to  him  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  wished  he  could  hâve  thought  of  some  more 
legitimate  divorce  in  order  to  secure  the  “honour”  of  Mrs.  Sullm,  “Oh,”  said 
Farquhar,  “ I will,  if  she  pleases,  solve  that  immediately,  by  getting  a real  divorce, 
marrying  her  myself,  and  giving  her  my  bond  that  she  shall  be  a widow  in  less 
— than  a fortnight.” — Poor,  nature-loving,  cheerful,  melancholy  Farquhar!  And  so, 

| turning  away  perhaps  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes  at  the  thought  of  his  real  wife 
and  his  children,  he  perished. 

Well,  being  the  man  he  was,  and  giving  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  his  fellow- 
creat ures,  he  must  upon  the  whole  hâve  had  a far  happier  life  of  it,  than  a melancholy. 
Yet  a great  sorrow  remains  to  be  told.  We  hardly  know  whether  pleasure  or  grief 
prédominâtes,  when  we  read  his  dying  thanks  to  Wilks  in  his  short  préfacé, — remind- 
ing  us  of  the  more  exquisite  words  on  the  like  occasion,  addressed  to  the  Conde  de 
Lemos,  by  the  great  Cervantes,  and  prefixed  to  his  romance  of  “ Persiles  and 
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Sigismunda  but  wbat  are  we  to  think  were  his  feelings,  when  be  wrote  the  following 
death-bed  letter  to  Wilks  : — 

“ Dear  Bob, 

“ I bave  not  anything  to  leave  thee,  to  perpetuate  my  memory,  but  two 
helplesa  girls.  Look  upon  them  sometimes,  and  think  of  him  that  was,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  thine.  George  Farquhar." 

This  simple  brevity,  and  even  the  gay  familiarity  of  the  address,  has  something  in 
it  affecting  beyond  the  ordinary,  and,  in  some  measure,  self-repaying  solemnity  of 
tragical  expressions.  And  our  sorrow  is  heightened,  when  we  hear  one  of  his  biogra- 
pbere  telling  us,  that  he  had  often  heard  Farquhar  say  he  would  rather  undergo  the 
most  violent  death  than  think  of  his  family  wanting  needful  support. 

<c  But  it  served  him  right," — some  luckier  formalist  may  exclaim,  more  comfortable 
i in  the  vanity  of  the  opinion  than  in  the  real  feeling  of  it  (for  man  s heart  is  generally 
j osier  to  itself  at  bottom,  as  you  may  know  by  the  uneasy  tone  in  which  such  opinions 
are  expressed),  “ He  should  not  hâve  led  such  a careless  life,  nor  trusted  so  foolishly 
to  a patron/' — Nay,  judge  him  not,  thou  poor  happier,  unhappier  man  ; his  larger 
and  livelier  sympathies  with  his  fellow-creatures  produced  Works  that  delight 
them  still,  and  that  blinded  him  to  the  probability  of  his  own  early  fate,  till  the  truth 
came  in  agony  upon  him.  Kind  nature  makes  out  her  case  somehow.  He  was  i 
careless  and  unlucky,  and  we  profit  by  it.  Thou  art  careful  and  luckier,  and  profitest 
by  it  thyself.  Let  thy  children  bless  thee  ; as  they  will,  if  thou  art  more  charitable  i 

1 ! i 

in  thy  speech.  Good  would  it  hâve  been  for  those  of  poor  Farquhar,  if  others  had 
had  as  great  faith  in  human  kindness  as  he. 

It  is  said  in  the  biographies,  that  Wilks,  who  was  a rich  man,  acted  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  compliment  paid  him.  Noble  Betterton  did,  to  a compliment  exactly 
similar;  and  Betterton  was  not  rich.  Wilks's  conduct  is  unfortunately  doubtful. 
He  certainly  was  not  “ bound,”  as  the  phrase  is,  to  be  generous  and  romantic,  if  his 
nature  did  not  induce  him  ; but  when  praise  is  given  him  for  being  so,  the  rest  of  the 
story  cannot  remain  unnoticed.  . Ail  that  is  distinctly  stated  to  hâve  been  done 
by  Wilks  is,  that  he  ultimately  procured  a benefit  for  the  two  daughters,  and 
put  them  out  apprentices  to  mantua-makers  : and  yet  even  in  those  very  biographies, 
which  laud  him  to  the  skies  for  “ having  paid  the  most  punctual  regard  to  the  request 
| of  his  dying  friend,”  and  can  find  no  further  proof  of  it  than  this  benefit  and  the 
| mantua-making,  it  is  added,  that  Farquhar's  widow  “ died  in  circumstances  of  the 
utmost  indigence  that  “ one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  a low  tradesman,  and 
died  soon  after ; ” and  that  “the  other  was  living  in  1764,  in  mean  and  indigent 
circumstances,  without  any  knowledge  of  refinement  either  in  sentiment  or  expenses 
seeming  to  take  “ no  pride  in  her  father  s famé,"  and  c<  in  every  respect  fitted  to  her 
humble  situation." — This  humble  situation,  we  believe,  was  that  of  a maid-servant. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  possible  enough,  that  the  woman  who  could  deceive  Farquhar, 
as  his  wife  had  done,  might  hâve  been  of  such  a lax  tura  of  mind  altogether,  as  to 
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tire  out  or  even  disgust  assistance,  and  so  be  reasonably  left  to  her  fate  ; — as  far,  tbat 
is  to  say,  as  any  bnman  being  reasonably  can  be  so.  And  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that 
Farqnhar,  with  ail  his  toleration  and  his  tenderness,  does  not  Tenture  to  naine  her  to 
Wilks  in  his  letter.  But  how  could  tliese  children,  to  any  purpose,  bave  been 
“sometimes  looked  upon,”  as  the  poor  dramatist  touchingly  phrases  it,  if  their 
éducation  and  prospects,  as  it  would  seem  by  the  above  account,  had  been  totally 
neglected?  Why  need  the  one  hâve  married  a “low  tradesman  and  the  other 
hâve  become  a servant,  totally  destitute  of  breeding,  and  taking  no  pride  in  her 
father's  famé  ? It  may  be  said,  that  probably  they  tc  took  affcer  the  mother,”  tired  out 
their  benefactor,  and  could  not  end  otherwise  than  they  did.  But  in  having  no  proofe, 
or  even  distinct  assertions,  that  he  did  anything  more  for  them  than  give  them  a 
benefit,  and  “ put  them  out”  as  mantua-makers,  how  are  we  to  take  for  granted  that 
he  ever  did  anything  else,  or  even  so  much  ; still  less,  that  he  gave  them  the  least 
taste  of  what  the  father  must  hâve  most  desired, — something  of  a decent  éducation, 
and  of  the  hopes  to  be  founded  on  it  ? Looking  at  the  accounts  of  Wilks  left  us  by 
Cibber,  Davies,  and  others,  and  making  due  allowance  for  theatrical  jealousies,  the 
impression,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  not  faveurable  to  the  refinement  of  his  character. 
He  was  vehement,  jealous,  and  fond  of  power  ; — dictatorial  himself,  and  therefore  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  like  whatever  he  might  think  dictation  in  those  whom  he 
considered  as  equals  or  inferiors.  Farquhar's  very  praises  of  such  a man,  swelling  the 
amount  of  adulation  too  generally  bestowed  on  successful  actors,  is  likely  to  hâve  done 
his  vanity  no  good,  nor  abated  the  ahsurd  comparisons  he  would  be  inclined  to  make 
between  poor  men  of  genius  and  a rich  performer.  In  short,  we  like  not  his  looks  in 
this  matter,  nor  even  his  supercilious  looks  in  his  portraits  ; and  before  we  give  him 
the  praise  of  Betterton,  must  again  call  for  proofs  versus  résulte, 

It  is  proper,  nevertheless,  to  state  (for  under  no  circumstances,  and  at  no  distance 
of  time,  are  mens  cliaracters  to  be  conjectured  to  their  préjudice,  in  the  absence  of 
such  testimony  as  can  do  them  service),  that  Davies  in  his  “ Dramatic  Miscellanies,” 
vol.  iii.  p.  485,  speaks  of  the  u honest  and  steady  character  ” of  cc  Robert  Wilks” 
in  the  maintenance  of  “ everything  that  was  decent,  just,  and  générons.”  Nor  is  this 
general  impression  of  a character  (if  such  it  was)  to  be  lightly  affected  by  the  charges 
which  Davies,  on  this  occasion,  is  disputing  in  the  teeth  of  “ two  such  interested  men” 
(so  he  calls  them)  as  Cibber  and  Dogget,  whose  great  complaint  against  Wilks  was 
his  “ impetuous  and  overbearing  temper.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  well  see 
how  this  character  for  the  maintenance  of  everything  “ decent,  just,  and  générons,”  is 
compatible  with  Davies’s  own  charge  against  Wilks  in  another  place  (p.  256),  of  his 
u depriving  the  inoffensive  Harry  Carey  of  the  liberty  of  the  scenes,  because  he  had, 
in  common  with  others,  made  merry  with  Cibber  in  a song,  on  his  being  appointed 
poet-laureat  : saying,  at  the  same  time,  he  (Wilks)  was  surprised  at  his  impertinence^ 
in  behaving  so  improperly  to  a man  of  such  great  merit  — that  is  to  say,  to  a 
presumptuous  brother-actor  and  a ridiculous  lauréat.  Cibber,  it  is  true,  had  ment, 
but  not  greater  than  the  naïve  author  and  composer  thus  impertinently  rebuked  ; nor 
was  he  so  good  and  kind  a man.  Butlet  us  take  the  bitter  taste  of  these  doubts  about 
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Wilks  out  of  our  mouths,  by  repeating,  from  Davies's  book,  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  conduct  of  the  great  and  good  actor  Betterton.  “ The  misfortune,”  says  he, 
(p.  416,)  “ which  Betterton  sustained,  by  losing  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  in  a 
▼enture  in  the  East  Indies,  is  very  exactly  related  in  the  4 Biographia  Britannica/ 
His  behaviour  on  this  mémorable  occasion  reflects  honour  on  the  magnanimity  of  his 
mind.  His  taking  into  his  housey  and  educaling  at  his  own  eæpense , the  daughters  of 
his  ruined  friend  wko  had  engaged  him  in  the  unhappy  adventure , places  him  in  a rank 
with  Satyrus  the  Greek  comedian,  whose  generosity  to  the  captive  daughters  of  his 
dead  host  I hâve  related  in  my  observations  on  the  second  act  of  ‘ Hamlet/  The 
daughter  of  Betterton’s  unhappy  friend  was  married  to  Mr.  Bowman,  whom  I hâve 
often  had  occasion  to  mention.  She  was  admired  as  a very  fine  woman,  and  'a 
pleasing  actor."  Let  the  reader  observe , that  Davies , with  ail  his  regard  for  Wïïksy 
never  thinks  on  this  occasion  of  bringing  up  his  behaviour  to  the  daughters  of  Farquhar  ; 

\ not  even  though  the  book  which  he  corroborâtes  respecting  Betterton* s conduct , the  Biogra - 
i phia  Britannica^  is  one  of  those  in  which  it  is  related.  Does  not  this  go  to  prove  that 
he,  Davies,  himself  an  actor,  and  conversant  with  stage  history,  had  no  belief  in  that 
proof  of  Wilks's  virtnes  # ? 

I In  the  mémoire  of  the  life  of  Wilks,  quoted  in  the  u Biographia  Britannica/*  a pension 

i of  twenty  ponnds  a year  is  said  to  hâve  been  procured  for  the  daughters  of  Farquhar 
by  the  <c  worthy  friend  and  patron  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Miscellanies,  Edmund 
| Chaloner,  Esq/*  But  nothing  certain  seems  known,  except  their  ultimate  poverty. 

Farquhar,  according  to  his  own  modest  account  of  himself,  had  little  exterior  resemblance 
. to  the  confident,  airy  gallants  which  he  is  supposed  to  hâve  painted  after  his  likeness. 

He  says,  he  had  something  in  his  manners  which  gave  etrangers  a worse  opinion  of 
i him  than  he  deserved.  With  ail  his  animal  spirits,  he  was  subject  to  melancholy  ; and 

i 

• The  eue  of  Satyrus,  the  Greek  player,  is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  and  so  beautifal  in  itself,  that  tbe 
reader,  we  are  sure,  will  be  glad  to  see  it  quoted.  It  is  contained  in  a passage  of  Deinoethenes,  of  whieh 
Davies  bu  giron  a version,  apparently  bis  own  ; and  was  u follows  : — “ Wben  Philip  of  Maoedon  had  taken 
the  city  of  Olynthue,  he  celehrated  tho  Olympic  Games.  He  invited  to  the  festival  ail  the  professors  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  entertained  them  with  the  choiceet  banqueta,  and  bestowed  crowns  upon  the  victors.  During  the 
bdght  of  the  festival,  he  asked  Satyrus  the  comedian  why,  of  ail  his  guests,  he  alone  had  osked  for  no  gift, 
dot  denred  any  mark  of  his  favour.  Did  he  suppose  him  to  be  of  a mean  and  sordid  disposition  ? or  did  he 

eoeccive  that  he  had  entertained  any  ill-will  towards  him  ? Satyrus  modestly  replied,  that  he  stood  in  no  need 

| of  those  acta  of  munificence  which  others  demanded.  What  he  should  request  of  the  king,  could  with  the 
, greatest  facility  he  granted  ; but  he  had  sorae  feara  lest  his  pétition  should  be  rcjected.  Philip  encouraged 
him  to  urge  h»  demand  ; and  with  a facetious  gaiety,  assured  }iim  that  he  should  refuse  nothing  he  should  ask. 
Satyrus  tben  informed  the  king,  that  his  old  acquaintance  and  host,  Apollophanes  of  Pydna,  having  been  slain 
through  treachery,  his  relations,  terrified  at  the  accident,  had  for  safety  conveved  his  two  daughters  to  Olynthus  ; 
but  u that  city  had  now  become  subjected  to  his  majesty's  laws,  they  were  in  the  condition  of  prisoners  and 
captives.  Now,  the  sole  boon  I shall  beg  of  you,  continued  the  player,  is,  that  you  would  give  orders  for  their 
deliverance  into  my  hands  ; not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  any  advantage  to  myself,  but  that  I may  bestow  on 
them  portions  equal  to  their  birth  and  éducation,  and  prevent  their  falling  into  any  hardship  or  disgrâce 
u nworthy  of  me  or  their  father. — The  whole  assembly  upon  hearing  this  générons  request  of  Satyrus,  broke 
out  into  loud  and  tumultuons  applause  ; and  Philip,  with  a good  grâce,  immediately  complied  with  his  wishes.” 
— Drain.  Miscellanies^  vol.  vii.  p.  55.  The  article  on  Farquhar  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  was  written 
by  Oldys. 
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though  greatly  inclined  to  gallantry,  was  so  cautious  of  giving  way  to  it  as  to  surprise 
the  sex  with  his  apparent  inattention.  Like  a proper  “cap tain,”  however,  he  professed 
not  to  be  able  to  answer  for  his  constancy.  His  appearance  (if  we  may  judge  from 
the  portrait  of  him  in  one  of  the  éditions)  was  sickly,  with  a care-wom  face  ; and  be 
generally  dressed  in  black.  He  was  an  agreeable  singer.  His  studies  he  appears  to 
hâve  pursued  with  temperate  regularity,  devoting  to  them  three  hours  a day.  He 
was  not  capricious  nor  ill-tempered  ; hated  to  give  pain  ; was  easily  deceived,  but  not  a 
• second  time  ; had  “ many  acquaintances,  very  few  intimâtes,  and  no  friend  in  the  old 
; romantic  way,”  (that  is  to  say,  one  to  whom  a man  is  enthusiastically  deyoted,)  “ and 
the  greatest  proof  of  my  affection  that  a lady  must  expect,”  he  says,  “ is  this  : — I 
I would  run  any  hazard  to  make  us  both  happy,  but  would  not,  for  any  transitory 
! pleasure,  make  either  of  us  misérable.” 

In  short,  our  author  was  a good-natured,  sensitive,  reflecting  man,  of  so  high  an 
[ order  of  what  may  be  called  the  town  class  of  genius,  as  to  sympathise  with  mankind 
. at  large  upon  the  strength  of  what  he  saw  of  them  in  little,  and  to  extract  from  a 
quintessence  of  good  sense  an  inspiration  just  short  of  the  romantic  and  imaginative  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  could  tum  what  he  had  experienced  in  common  life  to  the  b est 
, account,  but  required  in  ail  cases  the  support  of  its  ordinary  associations,  and  could  not 
project  his  spirit  beyond  them.  He  felt  the  little  world  too  much,  and  the  universal 
too  little.  He  saw  into  ail  false  pretensions,  but  not  into  ail  true  ones  ; and  if  he  had 
had  a larger  sphere  of  nature  to  fall  back  upon  in  his  adversity,  would  probably  not 
hâve  died  of  it.  The  wings  of  his  fancy  were  too  common,  and  grown  in  too  artificial 
an  air,  to  support  him  in  the  sudden  gulfs  and  great  aching  voids  of  that  new  région, 
and  enable  him  to  beat  his  way  to  their  green  islands.  His  genius  was  so  entirely 
social,  that  notwithstanding  what  appeared  to  the  contrary  in  his  personal  mannera, 
and  what  he  took  for  his  own  superiority  to  it,  it  compelled  him  to  assume  in  his 
writing8  ail  the  airs  of  the  most  received  town  ascendancy  ; and  when  it  had  once 
warmed  itself  in  this  way,  it  would  seem  that  it  had  attained  the  healthiness  natural 
to  its  best  condition,  and  could  hâve  gone  on  for  ever,  increasing  both  in  enjoyment 
and  power,  had  external  circumstances  been  favourable.  He  was  becoming  gayer  and 
gayer,  when  death,  in  the  shape  of  a sore  anxiety,  called  him  away,  as  if  from  a 
pleasant  party,  and  left  the  house  ringing  with  his  jest. 

In  looking  critically  at  Farquhar's  plays  in  succession,  nothing  need  be  added  to 
what  has  been  said  respecting  the  earliest  one,  u Love  and  a Bottle,”  except  that 
much  of  the  talk  is  gratuitous,  and  that  in  this  play,  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
of  the  rest,  is  to  be  seen  the  “ pert  low  dialogue”  which  Pope  accused  him  of  writing  ; 
that  is  to  say,  brisk  only,  with  a pretence  of  something  better/and  on  that  account 
wanting  in  an  air  of  good  breeding.  Nor  is  Sir  Hanry  Wildair  without  it  in  the 
“ Constant  Couple,”  nor  even  Archer  in  his  last  play,  the  ec  Beaux-Stratagem.”  It 
was  probably  owing  to  the  conflict  between  the  author's  habits  of  personal  reserve, 
and  his  sympathy  in  spirit  with  ail  that  was  the  reverse.  Goldsmith,  who  was  a very 
diffident  man,  carried  the  same  error  into  his  Young  Marlou?  in  “ She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  or  rather  would  hâve  carried  it,  had  not  the  very  intensity  of  his  conscious- 
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I ness  of  the  danger  ingeniously  converted  it  into  a part  of  his  comic  intention.  And 
Marlou. >,  who  in  one  of  his  situations  is  a copy  of  Archer , is,  after  ail,  really  pert, 
and  gives  himself  airs,  to  the  supposed  chambermaid,  beyond  what  a thorough-bred 
î gentleman  would  hâve  done.  Sir  Harry  WUdair , nevertheless,  as  Steele  said,  is  very 
entertaining  in  spite  of  what  that  good-natured  cri  tic  himself  thought  “ low  ; ” and 
will  always  interest,  as  a kind  of  epitome  of  youthful  spirits  and  freedom  from  care, 
let  loose  upon  the  world.  The  plot  of  the  play  is  as  lively  as  the  cbaracter,  and,  like 
most  of  Farquhar’s  plots,  is  the  author’s  own  ; and,  considering  the  manners  of  the 
times,  almost  everything  is  natural  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  outrageously 
farcical  notion  of  the  swimming-girdle,  which  was  to  carry  Clincher  to  Civita 
Vecchia. 

Farquhar,  who  had  been  so  modest  in  his  préfacé  to  the  “ Constant  Couple  ” as  to 
describe  himself  “ below  the  envy  of  great  wits  and  above  the  malice  of  little  ones,” 
had  either  got  so  warmed  into  a better  opinion  of  himself  by  the  time  he  wrote  the 
“ Inconstant,”  or  perhaps  was  really  so  unaware  of  the  superiority  of  a great 
poetical  genius,  as  to  brand  those  who  accused  him  of  spoiling  Fletcher'' s “ Wild-goose 
Chace”  with  wishing  them  no  other  injury  than  that  they  “ would  say  it  again  !” 
Spoiling,  it  certainly  could  not  be  called;  any  more  than  it  could  be  called 
spoiling  an  eagle’s  wing  to  pluck  a feather  from  it,  and  tum  it  into  a toy.  But 
the  wording  of  the  taunt  implies  something  contemptuous  of  a reverence  towards 
the  eagle  ; and  this  becomes  a blindness  to  the  hcight  to  which  the  eagle  soared. 
Farquhar’s  “ Inconstant  ” is  a pleasant  play  (as  far  as  the  chief  characters  as  well  as 
the  plot  are  pleasant  ; which  we  cannot,  we  own,  very  well  think  they  are,  either  in 
the  copy  or  the  original)  ; but  compared  with  the  “ Wild  Goose  Chace,”  it  is  not  a 
whit  livelier,  nor  indeed  so  lively,  nor  has  it  anything  of  the  other’ s robust  and 
masterly  expression  or  imagination.  It  is,  in  truth,  with  the  exception  of  the  highly 
interesting  adventure  that  is  taken  from  a fact  in  the  history  of  a French  gentleman, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Fletcher’s  play  with  ail  the  poetry  taken  out  of  it  ; — the 
âge  of  the  demi-gods  of  Elizabeth,  brought  down  to  the  standard  of  the  sprightly 
parade  officers  of  the  times  of  Captains  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  Âpollo  could  hâve  been  less  of  a “ gay  fellow  about  town,”  if  he  chose 
it,  than  the  wittiest  gallant  that  stuck  a bay-leaf  in  his  peruke  : only,  without 
question,  (if  that  be  “ spoiling,”)  his  language  would  hâve  had  ten  ideas  in  it  to  the 
other’s  one. 

The  i(Twin  Rivais”  was  an  attempt  to  write  a comedy  in  a fit  of  critical  instead 
of  playful  inspiration.  Critics  hâve  spoken  well  of  it  accordingly,  and  thought  it  the 
oompletest  of  his  productions  ; but  the  town  did  not  like  it,  nor  did  the  author  repeat 
the  experiment.  Collier,  it  seems,  by  Farquhar’s  own  account,  had  piqued  him  into  an 
endeavour  to  show  how  moral  and  profoundly  satirical  he  could  be.  It  is  the  story  of 
a Hunchback,  (very  different  from  Mr.  Knowles’s,)  who  in  a most  impudent  manner, 
as  a retaliation  upon  fortune,  tries  to  deprive  his  elder  brother  of  a title  and  estate. 
Upon  looking  through  it  again,  while  writing  this  paragraph,  we  find  we  hâve  not 
marked  in  it  a dozen  lines. 
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In  the  “ Refcraiting  Officer”  hetook  his  revenge  ; threw  himself  entirely  upon  his 
animal  spirits,  and  prpduced  accordingly  one  of  his  very  best  plays.  In  everything 
connected  with  it  he  was  fortunate  ; for  he  went  only  upon  grounds  of  truth  and 
observation,  and  his  own  impulses.  The  humours  were  drawn  firom  what  he  had 
seen  while  he  was  on  the  recruiting  party  to  which  we  hâve  alluded  ; his  hospitable 
Tri  ends  ^ round  the  Wrekin,”  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  fumished  some  of  the 
characters  ; the  play  was  written  on  the  spot  ; his  Colonel  and  his  General  liked  it 
(Lord  ûrrery  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond)  ; the  principal  dramatù  pêrtonœ  were 
represented  by  the  best  reigning  performers  (Wilks,  Cibber,  Estcourt,  and  Mrs. 
Oldfield)  ; and  it  gained  that  kind  of  success,  from  which  the  author  might  hâve 
foreseen  that  it  would  retain  possession  of  the  stage.  It  has  been  stated  by 
Nichols,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  lady  who  remembered  Farquhar  and  his  recruiting 
party,  that  Justice  Balance  was  Mr.  Berkeley,  at  that  time  Warden  of  Shrewsbury  ; 
that  another  of  the  Justices  was  a Mr.  Hill,  of  that  city  ; Worthy , a Mr.  Owen,  of 
Rusmson ; Melinda,  a Miss  Haraage,  of  BàUaâine;  and  Sylvie  the  Recorders 
daughter.  Plume  was,  of  course,  pronounced  to  be  C(  himself  but  if  the  play,  as  it 
is  asserted,  and  is  probable,  was  written  within  a year  of  the  “ Beaux  Strat&gem," 
the  gay  Captain  could  only  hâve  been  the  imaginary  Farquhar  ; — gay  enough,  we 
doubt  not,  while  so  imagining,  but  in  his  own  person,  an  anxious  married  man. 
Steele,  who  had  a grudge  against  Farquhar,  because  he  thought  him  wanting  in 
sentiment,  attributed  the  “ support”  of  the  play  to  the  admirable  performance  of  his 
friend  Estcourt.  “ There  is  not,”  he  says, “ in  my  humble  opinion,  the  humour  hit 
in  Serjeant  Kite;  but  it  is  admirably  supplied  by  his  action.”  Succeeding  times  hâve 
not  accorded  with  this  criticism.  Every  character  in  the  piece,  of  any  prominence, 
is  thought  to  be  a genuine  transcript  from  nature  ; and  there  is  a charm  of  gaiety 
and  good-humour  throughout  it,  that  enables  us  to  put  the  best  and  least  tragical 
construction  upon  certain  anti-sentim entalitiea,  which  Steele  perhaps  was  too  much 
out  of  his  customary  good-humour  to  choose  to  consider  in  any  light  but  one.  We 
seem  to  breathe  the  clear,  fresh,  ruddy-making  air  of  a remote  country  town,  neigh- 
boured  by  hospitable  elegances.  The  sturdy  male  peasants  will  find  their  legs  in 
life  somehow,  as  the  Serjeant  has  done  ; and  the  females  will  be  taken  more  care  of 
by  the  Captain  himself,  and  by  the  good-natured  Sylvia  too,  than  the  censor  at  firat 
sight  might  suppose.  The  morals  are  not  the  best,  we  allow  ; and  especially  in  the 
matter  of  lying  (which  always  gives  us  a pang),  theÿ  may  be  infinitely  împroved,  as 
we  doubt  not  they  will,  though  not  from  the  austerest  quarters.  When  the  best 
morals  arrive,  everybody  will  be  as  happily  taken  care  of  as  the  “ ladies”  them- 
selves  ; — not  the  case  certainly  at  présent,  nor  provided  for  even  by  the  prospective 
ethics  of  dear,  excellent  Richard  Steele. 

The  sprightly  success  of  the  “ Recruiting  Officer  ” had  probably  the  happiest  efiect 
upon  the  composition  of  our  author’s  best  and  most  successful  production,  the  u Bejiwr 
Stratagem  \ an  excellent  play,  which,  like  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the 
4C  Inconstant,”  is  always  acted  whenever  actors  can  be  found.  Itsjplot  is  new,  simple, 
and  interesting  j the  characters  various,  without  confusing  it  ; the  dialogue  sprîglTtly  J 
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and  charjfifr™*!*»  » the  amoral  bold,  healthy,  admirable,  and  doubly  needed  in  those 
times,  when  sot^iahneas  was  a fashion.  Archer  and  Aimwdl , who  set  out  as  mere 
j iuiriguem,  prtrte  in  the  end  true  gentlemen»  candie!,  conscientious,  and  generous. 
Scrub  and  Boniface,  thongh  but  a servant  and  an  innkeeper,  are  quotable  fellows  botbj  _ 
md  hâve  prominent  m tbfiatnrn.1  recoTIectîon, — the  former  eupecially, 

for  his  quaint  ignorance  and  sordid  cunning*.  And  Mr^Suilen.  is  the  jnoxa  .touching  — 
in  her  distress,  from  the  cheerfulnesç  with  which  she  wipes  away  her  teara.  Sulîen 
ig  an  awfnl  brute^  y et.  uni,  thoroughly  inhnznan;  for  he  feels  after  ail  that*  he  has  no 
right  to  snch  a wife.  The  only  faultin  the  termination,  is  what  Mrs.  Oldfield 
objected  to, — that  the  law  had  provided  no  sanction  for  it  ; so  that  it  became  but  a 
higher  kind  of  sale  by  halter.  But  what  a lesson  did  not  this  very  want  imply  ? 
The  footsteps  of  the  gravest  ultimate  reforms  are  often  found  in  places  where  they  are  ; 
least  looked  for.  Bat  Nature  speaks  there,  and  there  they  corne. 

Farquhars  Irishmen  hâve  been  thought  not  to  be  truly  Irish,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  brogue.  We  cannot  speak  to  this  ; but  if  the  objection  is  well  founded  with 
respect  to  the  people  in  general,  might  it  not  be  otherwise  removable,  upon  the  ground 
that  he  drew  his  Irish  from  the  northem  or  semi-Scottish  part  of  the  country  ? 

We  conclude  this  division  of  our  task  with  some  passages  from  Farquhars  ; 
“ Letters,"  and  from  the  sensible  “ Essay  on  Comedy.”  The  poems  are  not  worthy 
of  his  réputation.  His  best  prologues  and  épilogues  were  written  by  impudent  Joe 
Haines,  and  a Frenchman — Motteux — remarkable  for  his  mastery  of  our  idiom,  and 
for  being  the  best  English  translater  of  “ Don  Quixote.”  Farquhar  is  understood  to 
hâve  left  no  manuscripts.  We  oould  not  find  any  in  the  British  Muséum  ; and  a 
few  hours  before  he  died  he  is  said  te  hâve  thrown  what  he  had  into  the  fire,  observing 
that  he  had  “ no  romains  worth  saving.”  There  is  a printed  poem,  however,  which 
we  hâve  never  seen,  and  which  we  songht  for  in  vain  at  the  library  of  the  Muséum, 
both  in  the  catalogue,  and  by  inquiring  of  the  courteous  gentlemen  there,  who  did  ail 
they  could  te  assist  us.  It  is  called  “ Barcelona,"  and  was  written  upon  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  the  great  preux  chevalier,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  In  the 
M Biographia  Britannica"  is  the  prose  dedication  of  it  to  him,  written  with  considérable 
vigour  and  elegance,  and  signed  u Margaret  Farquhar," — his  widow.  If  really  her 
composition,  she  must  hâve  been  a woman  of  no  ordinary  understanding. 

A OUTCH  8KIPPSR. 

A jolly  skipper  at  the  stem  of  his  barge,  with  a forred  cap  like  raya  about  his  head,  the  helm  in  his 
hand,  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  with  Liberty  seated  in  one  whiskor,  and  Property  in  t’other. 

OBNSUOUS  OOMMSnCTAL  POLICY. 

One  day  upon  the  Exchange  at  Rotterdam,  I casually  met  a gentleman,  who  some  time  ago  lived  one 
of  the  moet  considérable  marchants  in  Ireland,  and  about  some  four  years  since,  by  great  losses  at  sea, 
was  forced  to  ty  his  country  in  a very  mean  condition.  I put  him  in  mind  of  his  misfortunes  by  a 
favonr  he  once  conferred  upon  me  of  a bottle  of  daret  and  a neat’s  tongue,  at  launching  of  a new  ship 
that  he  had  built  in  Dublin  ; which  vessel  (bottom  and  goods  ail  his  own)  was  unfortunately  lost  the 
very  first  voyage.  The  gentleman  seemed  very  sensible  of  his  misfortunes,  but  withal  told  me,  that  he 
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still  had  a glass  of  wine  and  a tongue  at  my  service,  if  I wonld  corne  and  see  bim  at  his  house  that 
evening.  I made  him  a visit,  and  found,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  a handsome  honse,  neatly  furnished, 
excellent  méat,  and  as  good  bnrgundy  as  ever  joyed  the  heart  of  man.  I took  the  freedom  to  ask  my 
merchant,  how  a bankrupt  shonld  corne  by  ail  tbis  ; in  answer  to  wbich  he  gave  me  tbe  following 
aocount  of  his  affaira. 

“ The  Dutch,  sir/’  said  he,  “ hâve  a law,  that  whatever  merchant  in  any  part  of  Europe,  who  bas 
had  any  considérable  trafic  with  this  oountry,  whose  honesty  is  apparent  by  his  former  accounts,  and 
can  prove  by  snffident  tesdmony,  that  his  losses  and  misfortnnes  are  not  chargeable  npon  his  ignorance 
nor  extravagance,  but  purely  those  of  nnfortunate  chance,  above  the  reach  of  human  prévention  ; that 
then  such  a merchant  may  repair  to  them,  hâve  the  freedom  of  any  sea-port  in  the  state,  hâve  a snpply 
of  whatever  money  he’s  willing  to  take  np  ont  of  the  public  revenue,  upon  the  bare  security  of  hia 
indus try  and  integrity  ; and  ail  this  upon  the  carrent  interest,  which  is  seldom  above  four  per  cent. 

“ Purauaut  to  this,  ” continued  the  gendeman,  “ my  qualifications  for  this  crédit  being  suffidently 
testified,  I took  up  here  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  in  two  years  bave  gained  fifty  per  cent.  So 
that  by  God’s  assistance,  and  my  own  diligent  endeavours,  I question  not  but  in  a few  years  I shall  be 
able  to  show  my  face  to  my  crediton,  retum  to  my  country,  and  there  live  tn  statu  quo .” 

drydkn’s  funeral. 

I corne  now  from  Mr.  Dryden’s  fanerai,  where  we  had  an  Ode  in  Horace  sung,  instead  of  David’s 
Psalms  ; whence  you  may  find,  that  we  don’t  think  a poet  worth  Christian  burial.  The  pomp  of  the 
ceremony  was  a kind  of  rhapsody,  and  fitter  I think  for  Hudibras  than  him,  because  the  cavalcade  waa 
mostly  burlesque  ; but  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  buried  after  an  extraordinary  fashion  ; for 
I do  believe  there  was  never  such  another  burial  seen.  The  oration  indeed  was  great  and  ingenious, 
worthy  the  subject,  and  like  the  author,  whose  prescriptions  can  restore  the  living,  and  his  pen  embalm 
the  dead.*  And  so  much  for  Mr.  Dryden,  whose  burial  was  the  same  with  his  life  : variety  and  not  of 
a piece  ; the  quality  and  mob,  farce  and  heroics  ; the  sublime  and  ridicule  mixt  in  a piece  ; great 
Cleopatra  in  a hackney-coach. 

RATIO  or  DEMAND  POE  LONG  SERMONS. 

I bave  observed  in  my  littie  travels,  that  a sermon  of  three  quartere  of  an  hour  that  might  please  the 
congrégation  at  St.  James’s,  would  never  satisfy  the  meeting-house  in  the  city,  where  people  expect 
more  for  their  money  ; and  having  more  temptations  of  roguery,  must  hâve  a larger  portion  of 
instruction. 


LAWFUL  FREBOOM  OF  THE  DRAM  A FROM  “ CLA8SIC  RULE8.” 

The  raies  of  English  comedy  don’t  lie  in  the  compass  of  Aristotle,  or  his  followers,  but  in  the  pit, 
box,  and  galleries.  And  to  examine  into  the  humour  of  an  English  audience,  let  us  see  by  what  meana 
our  own  English  poets  hâve  succeeded  in  this  point.  To  détermine  a suit  at  law  we  don’t  look  into  the 
archives  of  Greece  or  Rome,  but  inspect  the  reports  of  our  lawyera,  and  the  acts  and  statutes  of  our 
Parliaments  ; and  by  the  same  raie  we  hâve  nothing  to  do  with  the  modela  of  Menander  or  Plautus,  but 
must  consult  Shak6peare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  others,  who  by  methods  much  different  from  tbe 
andents  hâve  supported  the  English  stage,  and  made  themselves  famous  to  posterity.  We  shall  find 
that  these  gentlemen  hâve  feirly  dispensed  with  the  greatest  part  of  critical  formalities  ; the  decorams 
of  time  and  place,  so  much  cried  up  of  late,  had  no  force  of  décorum  with  them  ) the  economy  of  their 
plays  was  ad  libitum , and  the  extent  of  their  plots  only  limited  by  the  convenience  of  action.  I would 
willingly  understand  the  regularities  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  of  Fletcher’s  Plays  ; 
and  yet  these  hâve  long  been  the  darlings  of  the  English  audience,  and  are  like  to  continue  with  the 

same  applause,  in  défiance  of  ail  the  criticisms  that  ever  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

»**»** 

A play  may  be  written  with  ail  the  exactness  imaginable,  in  respect  of  unity  in  time  and  place  ; but 
if  you  inquire  its  character  of  any  peraons,  though  of  the  meanest  underatanding  of  the  whole  audience, 
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be  will  tell  you  it  is  intolérable  staff  ; and  upon  your  demanding  his  reasons,  his  answer  is,  I don’t  like 
it  : his  humour  istheonly  rule  that  he  can  iudge  a comedy  byt  but  you  fm4  tftqt  Wfire  putarç  is  offended 
with  some  vreg]dAri£fe&;  and  though  he  be  not  so  learned  in  the  drama,  to  give  you  au  inventory  of 
the  fruits,  yet  I can  tell  you,  that  one  part  of  the  plot  had  no  dependence  upon  another,  which  made 
this  simple  man  drop  his  attention  and  concern  for  tbe  event  ; and  so  disengaging  his  thoughts  from 
the  business  of  the  action,  he  sat  there  very  uneasy,  thought  the  time  very  tedious,  because  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  characters  were  so  incohérent  in  themselves,  and  composed  of  su  ch  variety  of 
absurdities,  that  in  his  knowledge  of  nature  he  could  find  no  original  for  such  a copy  ; and  being  there» 
ibre  unaoqnainted  with  any  folly  they  reproved,  or  any  virtue  that  they  recommended,  their  business 
was  as  flat  and  tiresome  to  himf  as  if  the  actors  had  talked  Arabie. 


I am  as  little  a friend  to  certain  rambling  plays  as  anybody,  nor  hâve  I ever  espoused  their  party  by  I 
my  own  practice  ; yet  1 could  not  forbear  saying  something  in  vindication  of  the  great  Shakspeare,  *' 
whom  every  little  fellow  that  can  form  an  aorùtus  primut  will  présumé  to  condemn  for  indecorums  and! 
ahsurdities  ; sparks  that  are  so  spruce  upon  their  Greek  and  Latin,  that,  like  our  fops  in  travels,  they  j 
can  relish  nothing  but  what  is  foreign,  to  let  the  World  know  they  hâve  been  abroad  forsooth  ! Bnt  it 
must  be  so,  because  Aristotle  said  it  1 Now  I say  it  must  be  otherwise,  because  Shakspeare  said  it  ; 
and  I am  sure  that  Shakspeare  was  the  greater  poet  of  the  two.  But  you  will  say  that  Aristotle  was  theK 
greater  critic.  That’s  a mistake,  sir  ; for  critidsmin  poetry  is  no  more  than  judgment  in  poetry  ; whichu 
you  will  find  in  your  Lexicon.  Now,  if  Shakspeare  was  the  better  poet,  he  must  hâve  the  most  judgJ 
ment  in  his  art  ; for  everybody  knows  that  judgment  is  an  esfeential  part  of  poetry,  and  without  it  n J 
writer  is  worth  a ferthing. 

FARQUHAR’s  PORTRAIT  OF  HIMSELF. 

To  a Lady. 

In  pursuance  to  your  order,  madam,  I hâve  sent  you,  here  indosed,  my  picture  ; and  I challenge 
Yandyke  or  Kneller  to  draw  more  to  the  life.  You  are  the  firot  person  that  ever  had  it  ; and  if  I had 
not  some  thoughts  that  the  substance  would  fall  to  your  share,  I would  not  part  with  my  likeness.  I 
hope  the  colours  will  never  fade,  though  you  may  give  me  some  hints  where  to  mend  the  features, 
having  so  much  power  to  correct  the  life. 


THB  PICTURE. 

My  outside  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my  Creator  made  it,  and  the  piece  being  drawn  by  so 
great  an  artist,  ’twere  présomption  to  say  there  were  many  strokes  amiss.  I hâve  a body  qualified  to 
answer  ail  the  ends  of  its  création,  and  that’s  sufficient. 

As  to  the  mind,  which  in  most  men  wears  as  many  changes  as  their  body,  so  in  me  ’tisgenerally  drest 
like  my  person,  in  black.  Melancholy  is  its  every  day  apparel  ; and  it  has  hitherto  found  few  holidays 
to  make  it  change  its  dothes.  In  short,  my  constitution  is  very  splenetic,  and  yet  very  amorous  ; both 
which  I endeavour  to  hide  lest  the  former  should  offend  others,  and  that  the  latter  might  incommode 
myself.  And  my  reason  is  so  vigilant  in  restraining  these  two  failings,  that  I am  taken  for  an  easy, 
natured  man  with  my  own  sex,  and  an  ill-natured  down  by  your  s. 

’Tis  true,  I am  very  sparing  in  my  praises  and  compliments  to  a lady,  ont  of  a fear  that  they  may 
affect  myself  more  than  her.  For  the  idols  that  we  worship  are  generally  of  our  own  making  ; and 
though  at  first  men  may  not  speak  what  they  fhink,  yet  truth  may  catch  them  on  t’other  hand,  and 
make  them  think  what  they  speak.  But  most  of  ail  am  I cautions  of  promising,  especially  upon  the 
weighty  article  of  constancy  ; because,  in  the  first  place,  I hâve  never  tried  the  strength  of  it  in  my 
own  expérience  ; and,  secondly,  I suppose  a man  can  no  more  engage  for  his  constancy  than  for  his 
health,  since  I believe  they  both  equally  dépend  upon  a certain  constitution  of  body  ; and  how  far  and 
how  frequently  that  may  be  liable  to  alteration,  especially  in  affaire  of  love,  let  the  more  judicious 
détermine. 

But  10  far  a man  may  promise,  that  if  he  find  not  his  passion  grounded  on  a false  foundation,  and 
that  hehave  a continuance  of  the  same  sincerity,  truth  and  love  to  engage  him  ; that  then  his  reason, 
his  honour,  and  his  gratitude,  may  prove  too  strong  for  ail  changes  of  temper  and  inclination. 
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/ lama  very  great  Epicure  ; for  which  retison  I hâte  ail  pleuve  that's  pnrchaaed  by  exceu  of  pain. 
J I am  qnite  different  from  the  opinion  of  men  that  raine  what’s  dearly  bought  ; long  expectation  makea 
(the  bleaaing  alwaya  leu  to  me  ; for  by  often  thinking  of  the  future  joy,  I make  the  idea  of  it  famfliar  to 
me,  and  so  I loae  the  great  transport  of  surprise  ; 'tis  keeping  the  springs  of  desire  so  long  upon  the 
rack,  till  at  lut  they  grow  loose  and  enerrate  : besides,  any  one  of  a Creative  fancy,  by  a duration  of 
thoughts,  will  be  apt  to  frame  too  great  an  idea  of  the  objeet,  and  so  make  the  greater  part  of  his  hopes 
end  in  a disappointment. 

I am  seldom  troubled  with  what  the  world  calls  airs  and  caprices  ; and  I think  it  an  idiot1  s excuse 
for  a foolish  action,  to  say  *twu  my  humour.  I hâte  ail  little  malicious  tricks  of  rexing  people,  for 
tri  fies,  or  teasing  them  with  fnghtful  stories,  malicious  lies,  stealing  lap-dogs,  tearing  fins,  breaking 
( china,  or  the  like  : I can*t  relish  the  jut  that  vexes  another  in  eamest.  In  short,  if  ever  I do  a wilfhl 
( injury,  it  must  be  a very  great  one. 

( I am  often  mélancholy,  but  seldom  angry  ; for  which  reason  I can  be  severe  in  my  resentment, 
(without  injuring  mysélf.  I think  it  the  worst  office  to  my  nature  to  make  myself  uneuy  for  what 
another  should  be  punished. 

I am  easily  deceived,  but  then  I never  fkil  at  lut  to  find  out  the  cheat;  my  love  of  pleuure  and 
sedateneu  makes  me  very  secure,  and  the  same  reason  makea  me  very  diligent  when  I am  alarmed. 

Ç I hâve  so  natural  a propensity  to  eue,  that  I cannot  cheerfully  fix  to  any  study,  which  bears  not  a 
(pleuure  in  the  application  ; which  makes  me  inclinable  to  poetry  above  anything  else. 

I bave  very  little  estate,  but  what  lies  under  the  drcumference  of  my  hat  ; and  should  I by  mischance 
corne  to  lose  my  head,  I should  not  be  worth  a groat  ; but  I ought  to  thank  Providence  that  1 can  by 
three  hours’  study  live  one-and-twenty  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
more  fsmilies  than  some  who  hâve  thousands  a year. 

I hâve  something  in  my  outward  behaviour,  which  gives  strangers  a worse  opinion  of  me  than  I 
deserve  ; but  I am  more  than  recompensed  by  the  opinion  of  my  acquaintance,  which  is  u much  above 
my  desert. 

1 hâve  many  acquaintance,  very  few  intimâtes,  but  no  friend  ; I mean,  in  the  old  romantic  way.  I 
hâve  no  secret  so  weighty,  but  what  1 can  bear  in  my  own  breut  ; nor  any  duels  to  fight,  but  what  1 
may  engage  in  without  a second  ; nor  can  I love  after  the  old  romantic  discipline.  I would  hâve  my 
passion,  if  not  led,  yet  at  least  waited  on  by  my  reason  ; and  the  greatest  proof  of  my  affection  that  a 
lady  must  expect,  is  this  : 1 would  run  any  hasard  to  make  us  both  happy,  but  would  not  for  any 
transitory  pleasure  make  either  of  us  misérable. 


Of  the  fonr  dramatists  of  whom  we  hâve  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  aocount,  it 
appeara  to  ns  that  Wycherley  was  the  most  reflective  for  reflection  s s&ke,  the  most 
terse  with  simplicity  in  his  style,  the  most  original  in  departing  from  the  comedy  in 
vogue,  and  adding  morals  to  manners,  and  the  least  so  with  regard  to  plot  and  cha- 
racter:  that  Congre  vewas  the  wittiest,  most  scholarly,  most  higlily  bred,  the  most 
elaborate  in  bis  plots  and  language,  and  most  pungent  but  least  natural  in  his  characters^ 
and  that  he  had  the  least  heart  : that  Vaiibrugh  was  the  readiest  and  most  straight- 
forward,  the  least  superfluous,  the  least  self-referential,  mistrustlng,  or  morbid,  and. 
therefore,  with  more  pardon,  the  least  scrupulous, — caring  for  nothing  but  truth  (as 
far  as  he  saw  It)  and  a strong  effect  : and  that  Farquhar  had  the  highest  animal  spirits, 
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with  fits  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  the  greatest  wiah  to  please  rather  than  to  strike,  the  _ 
most  agreeable  diversity  of  character,  the  best  instinct  in  avoiding  revolting  extrava- 
gances of  the  time,  and  the  bappiest  invention  in  plot  and  situation  ; and,  therefore, 
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is  to  be  pronounced,  upon  the  whole,  the  truest  dramatio  genius,  and  the  most  likely  J 
to  be  of  lasting  popularity  ; as  indeed  he  has  hitherto  been.  He  bas  far  surpaased 
them  ail,  we  believe,  in  the  number  of  éditions  ; and  is  certainly  ten  times  acted  to 
their  once.  The  “ Confederacy"  npon  the  strength  of  Brow,  and  Dick  Amwdl  and 
his  mother,  is  the  only  play  of  Yanbrugh’s  that  can  compote,  unaltered,  with  the 
quadruple  duration  of  the  “ Constant  Couple,”  the  u Inconstant,”  the  u Recruiting 
Officer,”  and  the  “ Beaux  Stratagem.”  His  “ Relapse”  required  to  be  turned  into 
the  “Trip  to  Scarborough,”  before  his  exquisite  Lord  Foppitigton  could  again  be 
received  into  decent  company.  Artrology  helps  to  pull  down  Congreve's  “ Old 
Bachelor,”  and  tragic  venom  and  monstrous  vices  his  “ Double  Dealer.”  The  “ Way 
of  the  World”  is  an  admirable  comedy,  it  must  be  confessed,  especially  for  the  sove- 
reign  airs  and  grâces  of  Millamant;  je t it  is  tiresome  in  its  very  ingenuity,  for  its 
ma»  of  wit  and  intrigue;  and  it  bas  no  heart,  therefore  wants  the  ver y soûl  of  - 
pleasure.  There  is  a bit  of  heart  in  “ Loto  for  Love,”  and  nature  in  Miu  Prue  ; 
and  Mesdames  Frail  and  Foreoight  are  exquisite.  The  Sailor  also,  as  Johnson  says, 
w if  not  very  natural,  is  very  amusing and  in  truth  he  is  more  naturel  than  he  has 
been  thought,  except  in  being  the  son  of  a msn  of  fortune.  Âccordingly,  “ Love  for 
Love”  is  the  only  one  of  Congreve's  plays  that  can  be  called  popular.  Wycherley's 
“ Country  Wife  ” (the  “ Country  Girl”  of  Garrick)  will  be  immortel  in  some  shape 
or  other,  but  cannot  re-appear  as  herself,  or  et  least  not  in  her  former  company  ; and 
even  as  herself  she  came  from  Molière.  The  “ Constant  Couple,”  “ Recruiting 
Officer,”  and  M Beaux  Stratagem,”  are,  in  every  respect,  ail  Farquhar  s own. 

But  ail  the  works  of  these  dramatists  are  stiU  read,  though  they  are  not  ail  acted  ; 
and  that  they  are  no  longer  aU  acted  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  either  to  their  vices 
or  to  our  virtues.  Manners  alone  make  some  différence.  Conxentional  pleasantries  go  ' 
ont  and  cesse  to  be  understood  : conventional  virtues  also  change,  and  are  not  always  ( 
converted  into  others  more  real.  We  are  not  of  necessity  the  better  or  more  moral  for  * 
thinking  the  worst  we  can  of  freer  modes  of  speech,  or  even  of  conduct.  Our  ancestors  1 
may  not  hâve  been  so  bad  as  we  suppose  them,  even  upon  our  own  principles.  Animal 
spirits  often  say  more  than  they  mean;  and  it  is  then  our  dulness  and  want  of  spirits 
that  misconstrue  the  speakers.  Yanity  prétends  to  more  than  it  performa  ; and  so 
does.our  own  when  it  affects  an  extreme  the  other  way.  The  balance  is  not  always 
settled  in  our  ihvour  merely  by  our  looking  grave  on  the  matter,  and  showing  that 
our  virtue  makes  us  neither  merry  nor  charitable. 

Again,  the  stage  is  not  a mere  copy  of  nature, — not  a fac-similé  ; but  the  free 
rtmning  hand  of  genius,  under  the  impression  of  its  Hveliest  wit  or  most  passionate 
impulses,  a thousand  times  adorning  or  feeling  ail  as  it  goes  ; and  you  must  read  it,  as 
thehealthy  instinct  of  audiences  almost  always  does  if  the  critics  will  let  them  alone,— 
with  a grain  of  allowance, — and  a tendency  to  go  away  with  as  much  of  it  for  use  as 
is  necessary,  and  the  rest  for  the  luxury  of  laughter,  pity,  or  poetical  admiration. 
Farquhar’s  as  well  as  Congreve’s  rakes,  sometimes  talk  cruelly;  but  it  is  either 
towards  imposture  and  trickery,  or  in  the  mere  sting  of  the  gusto  of  the  wilL  They 
mean  it  to  the  letter  as  little  as  anybody  ; and  we  bave  seen  that  Farquhar  himself 
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died  of  anxiety  for  his  family.  There  may  hâve  been  a vanity  in  it,  in  his  first 
productions  ; and  very  painful  and  startling  it  always  sounds  ; but  the  very  love  of 
pleasure,  in  a heart  like  his,  ended  in  making  him  humane,  giving  him  a strong  sense 
of  the  right  of  pleasure  in  others  ; and  it  was  doubtless  out  of  a sense  of  the  desire 
and  feasibility  of  this  for  ail  the  world,  and  a suspicion  of  the  world's  paining  itself 
overmuch  and  not  wisely,  that  he  talked  on  some  subjects  as  carelessly  as  he  did,  and 
not  out  of  any  indifférence  to  the  happiness  and  real  virtues  of  mankind.  Read  him, 
IJand  his  still  freer  spoken  brethren,  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  that  understanding,  and  you 
Il  are  safe  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  and  cheerfulness  of  your  own  heart*  If  you  feel 
nélther  generous  nor  blithe  in  the  perusal,  neither  moved  to  correct  the  letter  of  the 
worst  passages  by  the  spirit  of  the  best,  nor  to  feel  that  the  whole  has  some  healthy 
end  beyond  itself,  thus  mistrusting  the  final  purposes  and  good-nature  of  Nature 
herself,  as  they  operate  through  the  medium  of  a lively  art,  you  may  certainly  need 
restraints  which  these  holiday-going  dramatists  are  as  certainly  not  in  a condition  to 
suppiy.  And  lucky  will  you  be  if  you  get  them  in  mirth-denouncing  quarters,  without 
their  depriving  you  of  the  ebacity  which  such  writers  do  not  deny  to  anybody,  and  thùs 
subjecting  you  to  those  hard  and  melancholy  views  of  the  world  itself,  which  are  thé 
worst  results  of  conduct  the  most  vicious.  Every  book,  it  is  true,  even  the  noblest, 
is  nôt  a child’s  book,  nor  a guide  to  ordinary  conduct  ; but  a mind,  candidly  and 
healthily  trained,  may  be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  almost  any  library  ; and  you  may 
jput  prématuré  fears  in  it,  far  worse  than  none.  Nature  approves  of  what  is  graduai, 

‘ and  loves  a decent  investment  ; but  she  is  not  fond  of  mutilated  éditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  a world  as  that  of  the  very  best 
of  these  dramatists  is  the  best  sort  of  world,  or  the  cbeerfullest,  and  the  one  to  be 
: most  desired  ; much  less  such  a suffocating  région  of  fine  heartless  ladies  and  gentle- 
men as  that  of  Congreve,  who,  in  his  passion  for  wit  and  a plot,  thought  of  nothing 
but  intrigue  and  lying,  and  saying  two  contrary  things  at  once.  It  wanted  ail  the 
poetry  of  the  draina  of  the  preceding  âges,  and  had  no  fixed  belief  in  any  of  the  philo- 
sophy  of  the  future  ; though  the  good  nature  of  the  better  part  of  it  was  a kind  of 
substitute  for  both.  The  best  as  well  as  worst  of  its  women,  for  instance,  are  only  fit 
to  laugh  and  to  perish.  Perpetuity  disowns  them  as  thorough  capable  human 
créatures,  such  as  Desdemona  and  Iinogen, — ready-made  for  being  finally  beautiful 
and  moral,  under  the  best  conceivable  dispensation  : and  yet  the  Sylvia  and  Mrs. 
Sidlen  of  Farquhar  hâve  links  with  even  women  like  these,  by  the  force  of  their 
sympathy  with  whatsoever  is  kind  and  just  ; and  Wycherley's  Fidelia  is  an  imitation  of 
them.  But  who  that  is  anything  but  half  a man,  ignorant  of  what  such  whole  books 
as  Shakspeare’s  can  make  him,  would  think  of  taking  to  his  heart  the  flimsy  créatures, 
made  of  ribbons  and  tittle-tattle,  out  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  before  us  ? or  the 
hoydens,  that  corne  driving  out  of  the  pantry,  and  running  down  the  butler  ? 

\ Wycherley  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  former  times  for  his  new  édition  of  Viola  ; and 
jSO  was  Farquhar  for  his  Oriana . And  it  is  not  a little  curious  to  see,  up  to  the  days 
lof  sentimental  comedy,  what  an  uncouth  tendency  there  was,  whenever  a little  romanoe 
/and  good  faith'was  to  be  introduoed,  to  stilt  up  the  dialogue  into  verse  or  measured 
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prose  ; as  though  the  moment  the  writers  came  to  anything  serious,  their  own  stylel 
was  felt  to  be  nought,  and  that  of  their  predecessors  the  only  worthy  language  ofi 
truth  and  beauty.  Vanbrugh  himself  begins  in  yerse  ! but  is  soon  obliged  to  give  i 
up.  In  fact,  English  comedy,  as  it  is  emphatically  understood  to  be  such  in  these 
prose  dramatists,  is  the  poorer  half  of  the  comedy  of  the  preceding  âge  ; or  the  levity  I 
and  satire  of  it,  deprived  of  its  poetry.  Farquhar s 44  Inconstant,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
de-poetization  of  Fletcher  s 44  Wild  Goose  Chase,"  is  a type  of  the  whole  sériés.  It  is 
a mistake  however  to  suppose  that  its  licence  began  with  the  prose- writers.  Licence  in 
abondance,  far  worse  than  the  worst  of  theirs,  was  in  the  prosaical  part  of  the  spirit 
of  the  poets  of  the  time  of  James  the  First, — himself  one  of  the  most  licentious  of 
prxmrs  ; it  was  already  pulling  down  their  genius  from  the  beautiful,  believing  heighta 
of  Bhakspeare  ; and  worthy  of  rédaction  is  axiother  fact,  that  it  was  the  prosaical 
ezcess  of  the  Puritans  in  denying  to  whatsoever  they  thought  wrong  the  least  share 
of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  the  least  right  of  gladness  of  heart,  that  helped  to  undo 
every  species  of  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  ternis,  and  when  reaction  came,  render  it 
tborooghly  dissolut©  and  misbelieying.  Puritanism,  the  best  part  of  which  did  as 
much  and  as  lasting  good  as  the  worst  part  did  perishing  evil,  was  preceded  (be  it 
obeerved),  as  well  as  folio wed,  by  debauchery.  Cromwell  came  between  James  the 
First  and  Charles  the  Second.  The  good  part  of  Puritanism  reformed  the  debauchery, 
but  the  bad  part  reproduced  it  ; and  if  Etherege  and  Wycherley,  by  dint  of  the  yery 
leyity  and  gay-heartedness  that  made  them  comic  writers,  had  not  been  better  men 
than  the  gloomiest  of  their  revilers,  a truly  infernal  business  they  would  hâve  made 
of  the  new  reaction, — nothing  but  malignant  satire,  and  a déniai  of  those  rights  of 
mirth  and  laughter,  which  God  has  created  as  well  as  tears. 

This  was  the  mistake  of  Collier,  the  non-juring  clergyman  who  came  forward  to 
denounce  the  44  wickedness”  of  the  drama.  We  mean,  he  assumed  that  the  writers 
were  so  many  knaves  and  fiends,  who  had  positiyely  malignant  intentions  ; and  in  so 
doing,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  betrayed  a vice  in  his  own  spirit,  which  if  they  had 
thought  as  ill  of  it  as  he  did  of  their  licence,  would  haye  warranted  them  in  denounciugj 
him  as  the  far  greater  devil  of  the  two.  For  to  bslieve  in  such  unmitigated  wickedness 
at  ail,  is  itself  the  worst  part  of  the  resuit  of  vice  ; namely,  a moral  melancholy,  and 
an  attribution  to  the  Creator  of  having  made  what  he  never  did.  It  is  not  necessary 
at  this  time  of  day  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  once  famous  controversy.  Collier 

t 

was  a clever,  sincere,  and  vehement  but  half-witted  man,  who  did  good  to  the  stage, 
inasmuch  as  he  forced  the  writers  to  bethink  them  of  décorum,  but  quite  overdid  his 
charges  on  the  score  both  of  intention  and  commission  ; and  he  would  hâve  fallen  fiat  in 
his  own  fury,  if  the  yery  weapons  of  his  opponents  had  not  sustained  him.  Farquhar  saw 
this  in  his  youth,  and  noticed  it  in  his  first  publication, — the  44  Adventures  of  Covent 
Garden  ;" — unless,  indeed,  his  remarks  are  a report  of  what  was  actually  said  at  the 
dub  he  speaks  of. 

44  Peregrine"  (that  is  himself,  whom  he  elsewhere  désignâtes  a 44  étranger, ")  44  goes 
next  evening  to  the  play  ; where  meeting  some  of  his  ingenious  acquaintance,  viz., 
Mr.  W , Mr.  H , Mr.  M , with  others  of  that  club,  (perhaps  Wycherley, 
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Hopkins,  and  Moyle,)  ihere  aroee  a discourse  concerning the  battel  between  the  ehurch 
and  ibe  stage,  with  relation  to  the  champions  that  maintained  the  parties.  The 
resuit  upon  the  matter  was  this, — that  Mr.  Collier  showed  too  much  malice  and 
rancour  for  a churchman,  and  his  adversaries  too  little  wit  for  the  character  of  poets  ; 
— that  their  faults  tr&nsversed  would  show  much  better,  dullness  being  familier  with 
those  of  Mr.  Collier’s  fonctions,  as  malice  and  ill-nature  is  more  adapted  to  the  j 

i 

profession  of  wit  ; — that  the  best  way  of  answering  Mr.  Collier,  was  not  to  hâve  replied  ; 
at  ail  ; for  ihere  was  so  much  fire  in  his  book,  had  not  his  adversaries  thrown  in  fuel, 
it  would  hâve  fed  upon  itself^  and  so  gone  out  in  a blaze.  As  to  his  respondents, 
j that  Captain  Va-  - (Vanbrugh)  wrote  too  like  a gentleman  to  be  esteemed  a good 
; casuist  ; that  Mr.  C — -*8  (Congieve’ s)  passion  in  the  business  had  blinded  his  reason, 
which  had  shone  so  fair  in  his  other  writings  ; (and)  that  Mr.  Sottie  wanted  the  wit 
of  Captain  Va as  much  as  he  did  Mr.  Settle’s  gravity.” — P.  29. 

Vanbrugh  said  well  of  Collier,  that  he  made  “ débauchés  in  his  piety,  as  other 
men  did  in  their  drink.”  On  the  other  hand,  conçoive  the  horror  of  Collier  at  seeing 
Vanbrugh  saying  in  print,  that  he  was  really  not  aware  of  the  indecencies  imputed  to 
him,  and  that  he  could  very  well  fancy  a virtuous  woman  laying  his  plays  by  the 
aide  of  her  Bible.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  not  something  of  the 
Captains  impudence  in  this  ; and  yet  Bishop  Earle,  in  some  verses  on  the  death  of 
Beaumont,  compliments  him  and  Fletcher  on  their  total  freedom  from  indecency  ! — 
The  fact  was,  that  “indecency”  in  those  times  meant  nothing  but  the  plainest  kind  of 
^speech  ; and  so  common  was  it,  from  the  sovereign  downwards,  that  it  is  one  of  the  proois 
,of  the  beautifying  eflfect  of  poetry  on  the  minds  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  they 
abstained  from  lavishing  this  species  of  intensity  upon  the  public.  Collier  did  not 
suspect  that  one  profession  might  hâve  its  privileged  “ indecencies”  as  well  as  another, 
and  that  a clergyman  of  those  titnes  might  be  solemnly  and  foriously  vicioua,— 

^ indécent  for  want  of  the  decorums  of  charity,  and  “ wicked"  for  waat  of  charity 
itself.  Yet  we  hâve  now  lived  to  see,  that  if  the  stage  at  that  time  was  one  half 
licentious,  in  tira  other  half  it  was  not  only  innocent  of  ail  evil  intention,  but  had.  a 
sort  of  piety  in  the  very  gaiety  of  its.  trust  in  nature  ; whüe  Jeremy  Collier,  if  he  was 
one  half  of  him  pious  and  weU-inteniioned,  was  in  the  other  half  little  better  than  a 
violent  fool. 

And  the  case  will  be  similar  in  future  âges  with  regard  to  ourselves.  They  will 
think  us  perhaps  more  honest  in  some  things  than  we  suppose  we  are  ; but  most 
certainly  they  will  attribute  vices,  or  at  least  barbarous  follies,  to  us  in  others,  of 
which  we  hâve  no  conception.  There  is  an  instinct  in  ail  âges,  very  natural  and 
pardonable,  of  thinking  the  best  of  existing  manners  ; a consciousness  that  times  and 
circumstances  and  the  natural  progress  of  events  hâve  to  do  with  them,  quite  as  much 
as  ourselves  ; and  that  it  is  not  the  most  pragmatical  denouncers,  but  the  most 
charitable  philosophera,  that  are  likeliest  to  be  in  the  right  as  to  the  best  way  of 
improving  them.  A whole  âge  bas,  at  least,  as  much  right  to  think  good-naturedly 
of  itself  as  a single  bigot.  It  is  a phase  and  variety  of  social  nature  ; and  to  think 
the  worst  of  it,  even  on  that  score,  is  not  paying  the  greatest  possible  compliment  to 
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the  Providence  whose  cause  the  bigot  impudently  takes  npon  him  to  advocate  with 
fixe  and  fury,  ont  of  the  abnndance  of  his  bile  and  vanity.  Future  âges  will  be 
astonished  at  the  “ profligacy"  of  some  of  our  oustoms,  which  a theatrical  audience  not  J 
only  tolérâtes,  but  respects.  Yes  ; and  by  the  same  token,  many  things  are  done  | 
this  moment,  and  thought  very  little  of — nay,  reckoned  creditable  to  the  wit,  and 
knowledge,  and  conventional  respectahility  of  the  doers, — which  two  hundred  years 
hence  will  be  thought  as  immoral  and  ridiculous  as  we  now  think  the  immoralitiesi 
and  absurdités  of  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second.  And  if  these  or  some  of  them  do 
not  immediately  présent  themselves  to  every  intelligent  reader’s  mind,  it  only  shows 
how  far  we  are  gone  in  them,  and  how  we  are  hlinded  in  their  gulf; — fortunate  still  if 
| we  do  but  know  this, — that  times  will  improve  after  us,  as  well  as  those  that  hâve 
( gone  before  us  ; and  that  those  will  see  their  own  way  through  error  best  and  cheer- 
fullest,  who  think  the  best  and  kindest  of  whatsoever  nature  has  done.  The  two 
best  sermons  we  ever  heard  (and  no  disparagement  either  to  many  a good  one  from 
the  pulpit),  were  a sentence  of  Dr.  Whichcote's  against  the  multiplication  of  things 
fbrbidden,  and  the  honest,  heait-and-soul  laugh  of  Dorothy  Jordan. 

TTpon  the  spirit  in  which  these  dramatists  ought  to  be  read,  Mr.  Lamb  has  written 
an  eesay,  exquisite,  like  ail  his  essaye,  for  the  abundance  of  the  thoughts,  the  un- 
superfluousneas  of  the  words,  and  the  suhtlety  of  their  expression.  We  venture  to 
dxfler  with  one  or  two  points,  and  shall  State  why  ; but  it  is  ail  so  much  to  the 
purpose  of  the  présent  volume,  as  well  as  so  beautifiil  in  itself,  that  we  shall  firet 
transfer  the  whole  of  it  to  our  pages,  at  the  expense  of  their  less  relishing  contents. 
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The  artificial  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  manners,  is  quite  extinct  cm  onr  stage.  Congreve  and  Farquhar 
show  their  heads  once  in  seven  years  only,  to  be  exploded  and  pnt  down  instantly.  The  times  cannot 
bear  them.  Is  it  for  a few  wild  speeches,  an  occasional  licence  of  dialogue  ? I think  not  altogether. 
The  business  of  their  dr&matic  characters  will  not  stand  the  nféral  test  We  screw  everything  np  to 
that  Idle  gallantry  in  a fiction,  a dream,  the  paasing  pageant  of  an  evening,  startles  ns  in  the  same 
way  as  the  alarming  indications  of  profligacy  in  a son  or  ward  in  real  life  should  startle  a parent  or 
gnardian.  We  hâve  no  snch  jniddle  émotions,  as  dramatic  interests  left.  We  see  a stage  libertine 
pisying  his  loose  pranks  of  two  hours’  duration,  and  of  no  after  conséquence,  with  tbe  aevere  eyes 
which  inspect  igal  vices  with  their  bearings  npon  two  worlds.  We  are  spectators  to  a plot  or  intrigue 
(not  reducibie  in  life  to  the  point  of  strict  morality),  and  take  it  ail  for  trnth.  We  substitute  a real 
for  a dramatic  person,  and  judge  him  accordingly.  We  try  him  in  onr  courts,  from  which  there  is  no 
sppeal  to  the  dramatie  pereom s,  his  peers.  We  hâve  been  spoiled  with — not  sentimental  comedy — 
bat  a tyrant  fur  more  pemicious  to  our  pleasures  which  has  sucoeeded  to  it,  the  exclusive  and  all-devour- 
ing  drama  of  cogunon  life  ; where  the  moral  point  is  everything  ; where,  instead  of  the  fictitiona 
balf-believed  personages  of  the  stage  (the  phantoms  of  old  comedy),  we  recognise  ourselves,  our 
brothers,  aunts,  kinafolk,  allies,  patrons,  enemies, — the  same  as  in  life, — with  an  interest  in  what  is 
going  cm  so  hearty  and  substantiel,  that  we  cannot  affbrd  onr  moral  judgment,  in  its  deepest  and  most 
vital  résulta,  to  compromise  or  slumber  for  a moment.  What  is  there  transacting,  by  no  modification 
In  rnade  to  affect  us  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same  events  or  characters  would  do  in  our  relation- 
ships  of  Hfe.  We  carry  our  fire-aide  ooncems  to  the  theatre  with  us.  We  do  not  go  thither,  like  our 
amcestors,  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  reelity,  so  much  as  to  confirm  our  expérience  of  it  ; to  make 
assurance  double,  and  take  a bond  of  fate.  We  must  live  our  toilsome  lives  twioe  over,  as  it  waa  the 
■uranfol  privilège  of  Ulysses  to  descend  twice  to  the  shades.  AU  that  neutral  ground  of  character, 
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which  stood  between  vice  and  virtoe  ; or  wbich  in  fact  was  indiffèrent  to  neither,  where  neither  properïy 
was  called  in  question  ; that  happy  breathing-place  from  tbe  burthen  of  a perpétuai  moral  qnesüoning 
— the  sanctuary  and  quiet  Alsatia  of  hunted  casuiatry — is  broken  up  and  disfranchised,  as  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  society.  The  privilèges  of  the  place  are  taken  away  by  iaw.  We  dare  not  dally  with 
images,  or  names,  of  wrong.  We  bark  like  foolish  dogs  at  shadows.  We  dread  infection  from  the 
scenic  représentation  of  disorder,  and  fear  a painted  pustule.  In  our  anxiety  that  our  morality  should 
not  take  cold,  we  wrap  it  up  in  a great  blanket  surtout  of  précaution  against  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

I confess  for  myself  that  (with  no  great  delinquencies  to  answer  for)  I am  glad  for  a season  to  take 
an  airing  beyond  the  diocese  of  the  strict  conscience, — not  to  live  always  in  the  precincts  of  the  law- 
courts, — but  now  and  then,  for  a dream-while  or  so,  to  imagine  a world  with  no  meddling  restrictions 
— to  get  into  recesses,  whither  the  hunter  cannot  follow  me — 

— Secret  sh&des 

I Of  woody  Ida’s  inmost  grove, 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

I corne  b&ck  to  my  cage  and  my  restraint  the  fresher  and  more  healthy  for  it.  I wear  my  shackles 
more  contentedly  for  having  respired  the  breath  of  an  im&ginary  freedom.  I do  not  know  how  it  is 
with  others,  but  I feel  the  better  always  for  the  perusal  of  one  of  Congreve’s — nay,  why  should  I not  { 

add  even  of  Wycherley's — comédies.  I am  the  gayer  at  least  for  it  ; and  I could  never  connect  those  i 

sports  of  a witty  fancy  in  any  shape  with  any  resuit  to  be  drawn  from  them  to  imitation  iiLXeal  life. 

■ > They  are  a world  of  themselves  almost  as  much  as  fairy-land.  Take  one  of  their  characters,  male  or 
female  (with  few  exceptions  they  are  alike),  and  place  it  in  a modem  play,  and  my  virtuous  indignation 
shall  rise  against  the  profligate  wretch  as  warmly  as  the  Catos  of  the  pit  could  desire  ; because  in  a 
modem  play  I am  to  judge  of  the  right  and  the  wrong.  The  standard  of  police  is  the  measure  of 
political  justice.  The  atmosphère  will  blight  it,  it  cannot  live  here.  It  has  got  into  a moral  world, 
where  it  has  no  business,  from  which  it  must  needs  fall  headlong  ; as  dizzy,  and  incapable  of  making  a 1 

stand,  as  a Swedenborgian  bad  spirit.  that  has  wandered  unawares  into  the  sphere  of  one  of  bis  Good 
Men,  or  Angels.  But  in  its  own  world  do  we  feel  the  créature  is  so  very  bad  ? — The  FainaUs  and  the 
Mirabels,  the  Dorimants  and  the  Lady  Touchwoods,  in  their  own  sphere,  do  not  offend  my  moral 
sense  ; in  fact  they  do  not  appeal  to  it  at  ail.  They  seem  engaged  in  their  proper  element  They 
break  through  no  laws,  or  conscientious  restraints.  They  know  of  none.  They  hâve  got  ont  of 
Chris tendom  into  the  land  of — what  shall  I call  it  ? — of  cnckoldry — the  Utopia  of  gallantry,  where 
pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom.  It  is  altogether  a spéculative  soene  of  things, 
which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  world  that  is.  No  good  person  can  be  justly  offended  as  a 
spectator,  because  no  good  person  suffers  on  the  stage.  Judged  morally,  every  character  in  these 
plays — the  few  exceptions  only  are  mistakes — is  alike  essehtially  vain  and  worthless.  The  great  art  of 
Congreve  is  especially  shown  in  this,  that  he  has  entirely  exduded  from  his  scenes, — some  little  gene- 
rosities  in  the  part  of  Angelica  perhaps  excepted, — not  only  anything  like  a faultless  character,  but 
any  pretensions  to  goodness  or  good  feelings  whatsoever.  Whether  he  did  this  designedly,  or 
^instinctively,  the  effect  is  as  happy,  as  the  design  (if  design)  was  bold.  I used  to  wonder  at  the 
strange  power  which  his  “ Way  of  the  World1'  in  particular  possesses  of  interesting  you  ail  along  in 
the  pursuits  of  characters,  for  whom  you  absolutely  care  nothing — for  you  neither  hâte  nor  love  his 
personages — and  I think  it  is  owing  to  this  very  indifférence  for  any,  that  you  endure  the  whole.  He 
has  spread  a privation  of  moral  light,  I will  call  it,  rather  than  by  the  ugly  name  of  palpable  darkness, 
over  his  créations  ; and  his  shadows  Ait  before  you  without  distinction  or  preference.  Had  he  intro- 
duced  a good  character,  a single  gush  of  moral  feeling,  a révulsion  of  the  judgment  to  actual  life  and 
actual  duties,  the  impertinent  Goshen  would  hâve  only  lighted  to  the  discovery  of  deformities,  which 
now  are  none,  because  we  think  them  none.  j 

Transla ted  into  real  life,  the  characters  of  his,  and  his  friend  Wycherley’s  dramas,  are  profligates 
and  strampet8, — the  business  of  their  brief  existence,  the  undivided  purauit  of  lawless  gallantry.  No 
other  spring  of  action,  or  possible  motive  of  conduct,  is  recognised  ; prindples  which,  universally  acted 
upon,  must  reduce  this  frame  of  things  to  a chaos.  But  we  do  them  wrong  in  so  translating  them. 

No  such  effects  are  produced  in  their  world.  When  we  are  among  them,  we  are  amongst  a chaotic 
people.  We  are  not  to  judge  them  by  our  usages.  No  révérend  institutions  are  insulted  by  their 
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proceedings — for  they  hâve  none  among  them.  No  peace  of  families  is  violated — for  no  family  ties 
exist  among  tfaem.  No  purity  of  the  marnage  bed  is  stained — for  none  is  snpposed  to  hâve  a being. 
No  deep  affections  are  disquieted,  no  holy  wedlock  bands  are  snapped  asunder — for  affection’s  depth 
and  wedded  faith  are  not  of  the  growth  of  that  soil.  There  is  neither  right  nor  wrong,  — gratitude  or 
its  opposite, — daim  or  dnty, — patemity  or  sonship.  Of  what  conséquence  is  it  to  Virtue,  or  how  is 
she  at  ail  concemed  about  it,  whether  Sir  Smon , or  Dappencit,  steal  away  Miss  Martha;  or  who  is 
the  father  of  Lord  Froth's  or  Sir  Paul  Piton? s children  ? 
i The  whole  is  a passing  pageant,  where  we  should  ait  as  unconcerned  at  the  issues,  for  life  or  death, 

| as  at  a battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice.  But,  like  Don  Quixote,  we  take  part  against  the  puppets,  and 
quite  as  impertinentiy.  We  dare  not  contemplate  an  Atlantis,  a scheme,  ont  of  which  our  coxcombical 
j moral  sense  is  for  a little  transitory  ease  excluded.  We  hâve  not  the  courage  to  imagine  a State  of 
| things  for  which  there  is  neither  reward  nor  punishment.  We  cling  to  the  p&inful  necessities  of  shame 
| and  blâme.  We  would  indict  our  very  dreams. 

Amidst  the  mortifying  circnmstanoes  attendant  upon  growing  old,  it  is  something  to  hâve  seen  the 
“ School  for  Scandai”  in  its  glory.  This  comedy  grew  ont  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  but  gathered| 

! tome  allays  of  the  sentimental  comedy  which  followed  theirs.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  now 

* acted,  though  it  continues,  at  long  intervals,  to  be  announced  in  the  bills.  Its  hero,  when  Palmer 
played  it  at  least,  was  Joseph  Surface . When  I remember  the  gay  boldness,  the  graceful  solemn 

! plausibility,  the  Vneasured  step,  the  insinuating  voice — to  express  it  in  a word — the  downright  aoted •- 
villany  of  tbe  part,  so  different  from  the  pressnre  of  conscions  actual  wickedness, — the  hypocritical 
asanmption  of  hypocrisy, — which  made  Jack  so  deservedly  a favourite  in  that  character,  I must  needs 
conclude  the  présent  génération  of  playgoers  more  virtuous  than  myself,  or  more  dense.  I freely 
confesa  that  he  divided  the  palm  with  me  with  his  better  brother  ; that,  in  fact,  I liked  him  quite  as 
«elL  Not  but  there  are  passages, — like  that,  for  instance,  where  Joseph  is  made  to  refuse  a pittance 
to  a poor  relation, — incongruities  which  Sheridan  was  forced  upon  by  the  attempt  to  join  the  artificiel' 
j with  the  sentimental  comedy,  either  of  which  must  destroy  the  other — but  over  these  obstructions 
Jack’s  manner  floated  him  so  lightly,  that  a refusai  from  him  no  more  sbocked  you,  than  the  easy 
| compliance  of  Charles  gave  you  in  reality  any  pleasure  ; you  got  over  the  paltry  question  as  quicldy  as 

I you  conld,  to  get  back  ioto  the  régions  of  pure  comedy,  where  no  cold  moral  reigns.  The  highly 

• avtifidal  manner  of  Palmer  in  this  character  counteracted  every  disagreeable  impression  which  you 
might  hâve  received  from  the  contrast,  supposing  them  real,  between  tbe  two  brothers.  You  did  not 
believe  in  Joseph  with  the  same  faith  with  which  you  believed  in  Charles . The  latter  was  a pleasant  • 
reality,  the  former  a no  less  pleasant  poetical  foil  to  it.  The  comedy,  I hâve  said,  is  incongruous  ; a 
mixture  of  Congreve  with  sentimental  incompatibilities  : the  gaiety  upon  the  whole  is  bnoyant  ; but  it 
required  the  consummate  art  of  Palmer  to  reconcile  the  discordant  éléments. 

| A player  with  Jack’s  talents,  if  we  had  one  now,  would  not  dare  to  do  the  part  in  the  same  manner. 

| He  would  instinctively  avoid  everything  which  might  tend  to  unrealise,  and  so  to  make  the  character 

! fescinatmg.  He  must  take  his  eue  from  his  spectators,  who  would  expect  a bad  man  and  a good  man  ! 

as  rigidly  opposed  to  eacb  other  as  the  death-beds  of  those  geniuses  are  contrasted  in  the  prints,  which 
1 am  sorry  to  say  hâve  disappeared  from  the  Windows  of  my  old  friend  Carrington  Bowles,  of  St  Paul’s 
Church-yard  memory — (an  exhibition  as  venerable  as  the  adjacent  cathédral,  and  almost  coeval)  of  the 
bad  and  good  man  at  the  hour  of  death  ; where  the  ghastly  appréhensions  of  the  former, — and  truly 
the  grim  phantom  with  his  reality  of  a toasting-fork  is  not  to  be  despised, — so  finely  contrast  with  the 
meek  eomplacent  kissing  of  the  rod, — taking  it  in  like  honey  and  butter, — with  which  the  latter  submits 
to  the  scythe  of  the  gentle  bleeder,  Time,  who  wields  his  lancet  with  the  apprehensive  finger  of  a 
popular  young  ladies’  surgeon.  What  fiesh,  like  loving  grass,  would  not  covet  to  meet  half-way  the 
stroke  of  such  a délicate  mower  ? — John  Palmer  was  twice  an  actor  in  this  exquisite  part  He  was 
playing  to  you  ail  the  while  that  he  was  playing  upon  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady.  You  had  the  first 
intimation  of  a sentiment  beforeitwas  on  his  lips.  His  altered  voice  was  meant  to  you,  and  you  were 
to  suppose  that  his  fictitious  co-flutterers  on  the  stage  perceived  nothing  at  ail  of  it.  What  was  it  to 
you  if  tbat  half  reality,  the  husband,  was  overreached  by  the  puppetry—  or  the  thin  thing  ( Lady  Teaxle’s 
réputation)  was  persuaded  it  was  dying  of  a plethory  ? The  fortunes  of  Othello  and  Desdemona  were 
not  concerned  in  it.  Poor  Jack  has  passed  from  the  stage  in  good  time,  that  he  did  not  live  to  this 
our  âge  of  senousness.  The  pleasant  old  Teaxle , King,  too,  is  gone  in  good  time.  His  manner 
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would  waroe  bave  passed  carrent  in  onr  day.  We  mnat  love  or  hâte— acquit  or  oondemn — censure  or 
pity — exert  our  détestable  cozcombry  of  moral  judgment  upon  everything.  Joseph  Surface , to  go 
down  now,  must  be  a downrigbt  revolting  villain — no  compromise— his  first  appearance  mnst  sbock  and 
give  horror — bis  specious  plausibilities,  wbich  the  pleasurable  faculties  of  our  fothers  weloomed 
with  sucb  hearty  greetings,  knowing  that  no  harm  (dramatic  barm  even)  could  corne,  or  iras  meant  to 
corne,  of  them,  must  inspire  a cold  and  killing  aversion.  Charles  (the  real  canting  person  of  the  scene 
— for  the  hypocrisy  of  Joseph  has  its  ulterior  legitimate  ends,  but  bis  brother’s  professions  of  a good 
beart  centre  in  downrigbt  self-satisfaction)  must  be  loved,  and  Joseph  hated.  To  balance  one  disagree- 
able  reality  with  another,  Sir  Peter  Teazls  must  be  no  longer  the  oomic  idea  of  a fretfal  old  bachelor 
bridegroom,  whose  teasings  (while  King  acted  it)  were  evidently  as  mucb  played  off  at  you,  as  they 
were  meant  to  concem  anybody  on  the  stage, — be  must  be  a real  person,  capable  in  law  of  snstaining 
an  injury — a person  towards  whom  duties  are  to  be  acknowledged— the  genuine  crim.  con.  antagonist 
of  the  villainous  seducer  Joseph,  To  réalisé  him  more,  his  suiferings  under  bis  unfortunate  match 
must  bave  the  downrigbt  pungency  of  life — must  (or  should)  make  you  not  mirthfhl  but  uneamfortable, 
just  as  the  saine  predicament  would  move  y6u  in  a neighbour  or  old  friend.  The  dèUciOUs  scènes  wbich 
give  the  play  its  name  and  zest,  must  affect  you  in  the  same  serions  manner  as  if  you  heard  the  répu- 
tation of  a dear  female  friend  attacked  in  your  real  presence.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin — Chose  poor 
snakes  that  live  but  in  tbe  sunshine  of  your  mirth — must  be  ripened  by  thii  hot-bed  process  of 
réalisation,  into  asps  or  amphisbœnas  ; and  Mrs . Candour — Oh  I frightfhl  ! — become  a hooded  serpent. 
Oh  ! who  that  remembers  Parsons  and  Dodd — the  wasp  and  butterfly  of 44  The  School  for  Scandai  ” — 
in  those  two  cbaracters  ; and  charming  naturel  Miss  Pope,  the  perfect  gentlewoman,  as  distinguished 
from  tbe  âne  lady  of  comedy,  in  tbis  latter  part— would  forego  the  true  scenic  delight — the  escape  from 
life — the  obiivion  of  conséquences — the  holiday  barring  ont  of  the  pédant  Reflection — those  Satumalia 
of  two  or  three  brief  hours,  well  won  from  the  worid— to  sit  instead  at  one  of  our  modem  plays — to 
bave  his  coward  conscience  (that  foreooth  must  not  be  left  for  a moment)  stimulated  with  perpétuai 
appeals — dulled  rather,  and  blunted,  as  a feculty  without  repose  must  be — and  his  moral  vanity 
pampered  with  images  of  notional  justice,  notional  beneficence,  lives  saved  without  the  spectatora’  risk, 
and  fortunes  given  away  that  cost  the  author  nothing  ? 

No  piece  was,  perhaps,  ever  so  completely  cast  in  ail  its  parts  as  this  manager* s comedy.  Miss  Farran 
had  succeeded  to  Mrs.  Abington  in  Lady  Teaule  ; and  Smith,  the  original  Charles,  had  retired  when 
I first  saw  it.  The  rest  of  the  charecters,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  remained.  I remember  it  was 
then  the  fashion  to  cry  down  John  Kemble,  who  took  the  part  of  Charles  after  Smith  ; but,  I thought, 
very  unjusdy.  Smith,  1 foncy,  was  more  airy,  and  took  the  eye  with  a certain  gaiety  of  person.  He 
brought  with  him  no  sombre  recollections  of  tragedy.  He  had  not  to  expiate  the  fault  of  having 
pleased  beforehand  in  lofty  déclamation.  He  had  no  sins  of  Hamlet  or  of  Richard  to  atone 
for.  His  foilure  in  tbese  parts  was  a passport  to  succeas  in  one  of  so  opposite  a tendency.  But, 
as  for  as  I could  judge,  the  weighty  sense  of  Kemble  made  up  for  more  pereonal  incapadty  than  hehad 
to  answer  for.  His  harshest  tones  in  this  part  came  steeped  and  dulcified  in  good-humour.  He  made 
his  defectB  a grâce.  His  exact  dedamatory  manner,  as  he  managed  it,  only  served  to  convey  the  point» 
of  his  dialogue  with  more  précision.  It  seemed  to  head  the  shafts  to  carry  them  deeper.  Not  one  of 
his  sparkling  sentences  was  lost.  I remember  minutely  how  he  delivered  each  in  succession,  and  eannot 
by  any  effort  imagine  how  any  of  them  could  be  altered  for  the  better.  No  man  could  deliver  brilliant 
dialogue — the  dialogue  of  Congreve  or  of  Wycherley — because  none  underetood  it — half  so  well  as  John 
Kemble.  His  Valentine,  in  44  Love  for  Love,”  was,  to  my  recollection,  faultless.  He  flagged  some- 
times  in  the  intervals  of  tragic  passion.  He  would  slumber  over  the  level  parts  of  an  heroic  character. 
His  Macbeth  has  been  known  to  nod.  But  he  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  alive  to  pointed  and 
witty  dialogue.  The  relaxing  levities  of  tragedy  hâve  not  been  touched  by  any  since  him — the  playful 
court-bred  spirit  in  which  he  condesœnded  to  the  players  in  44  Hamlet  * — the  sportive  relief  which 
he  threw  into  the  darker  shades  of  Richard — disappeared  with  him.  He  had  his  sluggish  moods,  his 

totpors — but  they  were  the  halting-stones  and  resting-place  of  his  tragedy — politic  savings  and  fetehes 
of  the  breath — husbandry  of  the  longs,  where  nature  pointed  him  to  be  an  économise — rather,  I think, 
fimw  errors  of  the  judgment.  They  were,  at  woret,  less  painful  than  the  eternal  tormenting 
unappeasable  vigilance, — the  44  lidless  dragon  eyes,”  of  présent  fashionable  tragedy. 
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Exquisité  as  every  word  here  is,  (a  style  pickled  and  preserved  out  of  tke  delicatest 
rarities  of  the  brain,)  and  well  calculated  as  it  is  to  “give  pause*  to  another  writer  of 
any  modesty,  we  confess  we  cannot  agréé  with  the  main  point  of  it,  any  more  than 
with  some  of  thé  judgments  about  the  actors.  The  main  object  we  heartily  agréé 
with  ; namely,  the  vindication  of  the  writers  from  the  Wholesale  charges  made  against 
them  by  some  feeble  peuple,  of  immorality  and  perniciousness.  Equally  profound  and 
good-natured  is  Mr.  Lamb  in  whatever  he  says  at  ail  times  on  the  like  subjects,  as  far 
as  regards  general  spirit  and  tendency,  however  we  may  difier  with  him  as  to  the 
conclusions  he  sometimes  draws  respecting  a fact  of  time  and  place.  And  we  confess 
we  think  him  mistaken  both  as  to  the  entire  fancifulness  of  the  States  of  society 
described  by  Congreve  and  others,  and  to  the  supposition  that  the  sort  of  critical 
spirit  he  objecta  to  is  peculiar  to  the  présent  day,  or  indeed  existing  to  the  full 
estent  of  that  peculiarity  at  any  time.  Mr.  Lamb,  though  a wide  and  subtlo 
observer,  was  a sequestered  liver.  He  was  also  one  of  an  ultra-sensitive  tempérament, 
and  so  anxious  to  believe  the  best  of  everything,  on  more  scores  even  than  such  as 
were  healthy,  that  admitting  as  he  did  the  utility  and  even  joviality  of  some  graver- 
looking  perplexities  in  morals,  which  he  was  unahle  to  be  blind  to,  yet  whenever  he  oould 
not  find  what  he  thought  a healthy  or  harmonious  final  reason  for  anything  that  was 
not  so  exactly  within  the  limita  of  his  expérience,  he  was  inchned  either  to  doubt  it 
altogether,  or,  for  want  of  peraonal  sympathy  with  the  gaiety  and  robustness  mixed 
np  with  it,  and  its  possible  convertibility  into  something  better,  to  Write  as  if  he  did. 
Perhape  he  thought  (snrely  not  out  of  any  presumption,  but  becanse  his  wisdom] 
was  of  the  beat  and  most  child-like  sort  itself,)  that  he  could  even  play  his  readers  a I 
child’s  trick,  and  persuade  them  that  Congreve' 8 fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  ' 
rakes  of  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  were  doing  nothing  but  M making  as  if."  Most 
asstunedly  he  was  mistaken  ; and  yet,  with  as  equal  certainty,  most  assuredly  he  need  not 
bave  cared  if  he  was.  Nor  wonld  he,  had  the  fact  pressed  itself  upon  him  ; even  though 
he  was  without  the  additional  comfort  of  such  moraliste  as  see  a constant  working  and 
progression  of  society  towards  improvement.  He  could  reconcile  himself^  some  way , 
or  other,  to  anything  which  nature  in  her  energies  brought  about,  or  chose  to  go/ 
through.  He  hated  to  object  to  anything,  except  to  objection  ; and  to  that  tooj 
when  however  passionate,  it  had  a generosity  and  a health  in  it.  But  his  idiosyn- 
crasies^ and  the  possibilités  of  knowledge  conséquent  upon  them,  were  confined, 
though  his  heart  was  not  ; and  even  what  he  knew,  he  would  not  always  choose  to 
remember.  Thus  he  speaks  of  a pedantic  morality  which  finds  nothing  but  evil  in 
these  plays,and  which  he  représenta  as  having  corne  up  in  our  own  didactio  times,  and 
no  longer  enabling  such  plays  to  be  acted.  But  every  âge  has  had  a measure  of  the 
saine  kind  of  criticism,  with  regard  to  the  one  that  preceded  it.  Shakspeare’s  Jew, 
Shylock,  properly  displaced  (according  to  Mr.  Lamb  him  self)  the  more  malignant  Jew 
of  Marlowe.  He  does  not  complaiu  that  the  âge  had  found  out  the  moral  objection 
to  the  latter,  or  that  a morality,  no  longer  pedantic,  made  progression  through  the  less 
inhuman  nature  of  Shylock.  Thus  Dryden,  who  saw  nothing  to  blâme  in  Etherege, 
denounced  the  indecencies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ; wliile  Steele,  who  recommended 
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Congre  ve,  thought  Etherege  not  to  be  endured.  Neither  is  it  a fact  that  the  comédies 
of  the  last  âge  are  no  longer  played  or  enjoyed.  Whenever  an  actor  cornes  up  wbo 
is  equal  to  them, — snch  as  Mr.  Farren,  for  instance, — they  are  always  played  and 
enjoyed  ; nor  do  the  présent  audiences  of  Covent  Garden  object  to  them  in 
the  least,  in  the  spirit  of  a pedantic  morality.  A critic  here  and  there  may  do  so  ; 
but  it  is  neither  the  feeling  of  the  press  in  general,  nor  of  the  play-going  public  ; and 
if  Congreve  would  not  be  liked  now,  neither  was  he  in  his  own  times,  for  what  would 
now  get  him  condemned.  “ Love  for  Love”  is  always  liked  when  players  can  be  got 
for  it  : so  was  the  “ Old  Bachelor,”  as  far  as  Munden  was  concemed,  even  though 
astrology  is  gone  out  ; but  the  villainous  and  tragical  vices  of  some  of  the  other  of 
Congreve's  plays  hurt  them  in  his  own  day,  and  were  the  cause  in  fact  why  be 

[quitted  the  stage.  In  a word,  there  is  more  sympathy  with  real  gaiety  and  spirits 
at  ail  times,  and  greater  instinctive  allowance  for  the  free  drawing  of  nature  and  its 
healthy  tendencies,  than  Mr.  Lamb  in  this  instance  supposed  ; and  unless  there  is  a 
still  more  délicate  inner  doctrine  in  his  essay  than  we  seem  warranted  in  supposing 
from  some  of  the  peremptory  and  final  terms  in  it,  we  must  believe  it  to  be  as 
unfounded  in  some  conclusions,  as  it  is  admirable  in  every  other  respect,  And  useful 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  understanding.  Perhaps,  after  ail,  he  intended  nothing 
very  different  from  what  we  do  ourselves,  though  he  took  a different  road  for 
suggesting  it.  Certainly  he  intended  nothing  less  innocent, — nor  more  so. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Hazlitt's  almost  equally  admirable  essay  on  these 
writers  (almost  in  point  of  style,  and  superior  in  hearty  rehsh),  leaves  the  far  truer 
impression  respecting  them,  as  well  as  contains  the  best  and  most  detailed  criticism  on 
their  individual  plays.  We  did  not  read  either  of  these  essaya  over  again,  till  we  had  con- 
cluded  our  own  remarks  (for  what  we  hâve  here  said  of  both  is  an  insertion)  ; but  as  we 
thought  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  reader  to  withhold  from  him  what  he  has  jnst 
seen,  so  we  hold  that  it  would  be  a still  greater  not  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
masterly  criticism  of  Mr.  Hazlitt.  After  we  had  again  become  acquainted  with  them, 
we  found  reason,  generally  speaking,  to  think  nothing  of  our  own,  except  inasmuch  as 
we  observed  a prevailing  similarity  of  opinion.  Nor  may  the  reader  be  sorry  to  hear 
a third  lover  of  the  drama  speak  on  a subject  so  agreeable.  What  we  hold  ourselves 
to  hâve  contributed  to  this  volume  is  a more  pains-taking  set  of  memoirs  than,  we 
believe,  bas  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  essay  will  complété,  amplify,  and  abundantly 
enrich  the  criticism  ; and  Mr.  Lamb’s  will  carry  to  its  height  a spéculation  more 
exquisitely  artificial  than  its  subject,  and  advantageous,  some  way  or  other,  to  ail 
parties.  But  Mr.  Hazlitt,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  none  of  the  misgivings  of  Mr. 

. Lamb.  He  does  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  notice  them.  He  takes  the  whole 
\ tribe,  as  nature  and  society  (short  of  the  exaggerations  of  art)  threw  them  forward 
during  the  progress  of  civilization,  neither  doubting  their  reality,  nor  startled  at  it,  nor 
forced  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  robustness  of  its  levity.  At  ail  events,  the  reader  in 
these  additions  to  our  prefatory  matter  will  hear  the  opinions  of  two  out  of  the  Ihree 
great  cri  tics  whom  we  not  long  ago  had  among  us.  (Ah,  Coleridge  ! and  art  thou 
gone  àway  into  an  infinitude  hardly  wider  than  thy  thoughts  ! Ah,  dear  Hazlitt  and 
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Lamb,  old  tea-drinking  friends  and  teachers  ! must  he  that  writes  this — learn  no  roore 
from  you,  in  voice,  as  well  as  in  mute  books  ? Is  it  true,  as  sometimes  he  can  hardly 
think  it  is — that  neither  of  you  is  again  coming  down  the  strect  to  his  door,  nor  he  to 
yours  ? and  that  he  even  can  write  a littlo  better  poetry  than  he  did,  and  you  not 
be  alive  to  tum  these  tears  in  his  eyes  to  pride  instead  of  sorrow  ?) 


% 
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Comkoy  is  a “ graceful  omament  to  the  civil  order  ; the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society.’ H 
Like  the  mirrors  which  hâve  been  added  to  the  sides  of  one  of  our  théâtres,  it  reflects  the  images  of  * 
grâce,  of  gaiety,  and  pleasure  double,  and  complétés  the  perspective  of  human  life.  To  read  a good  | 
comedy  is  to  keep  the  beat  company  in  the  world,  where  the  beat  things  are  said,  and  the  most  amusing  j 
happe n.  The  wittiest  remarks  are  always  ready  on  the  tongue,  and  the  lnckiest  occasions  are  always  ' 
at  hand  to  give  birth  to  the  happiest  conceptions.  Sense  makes  strange  havoc  of  nonsense.  Refine- J 
ment  acts  as  a foil  to  affectation,  and  affectation  to  ignorance.  Sentence  after  sentence  tells.  We 
don’t  know  which  to.  admire  most;  the  observation,  or  the  answer  to  it.  We  would  give  our  fingers 
to  be  able  to  talk  so  onrselves,  or  to  hear  others  talk  so.  In  tuming  over  the  pages  of  the  best  corne-  \ 
dies,  we  are  almost  transported  to  another  world,  and  escape  from  this  dull  âge  to  one  that  was  ail  life,  J 
and  whim,  and  mirth,  and  hnmonr.  The  curtain  rises,  and  a gayer  scene  présents  itself,  as  on 
the  can  vas  of  Wattean.  We  are  admitted  behind  the  scenes  like  spectators  at  court,  on  a levee  or 
birth -day  ; but  it  is  the  court,  the  gala-day  of  wit  and  pleasure,  of  gallantry  and  Charles  II.  ! 
What  an  air  breathes  from  the  name  ! what  a rustiing  of  siiks  and  waving  of  plumes  ! what  a spark- 
ling  of  diamond  ear-rings  and  shoe-buckles  ! What  bright  eyes,  (ah,  those  were  Waller’ s Sacharissa’s 
as  she  passed  !)  what  killing  looks  and  graceful  émotions  t How  the  faces  of  the  whole  ring  are  dressed 
in  smiles  ! how  the  repartee  goes  round  ! how  wit  and  folly,  elegance  and  awkward  imitation  of  it, 
set  one  another  off  ! Happy,  thoughtless  âge,  when  kings  and  nobles  led  purely  ornamental  lives  ; ^ 
when  the  utmost  stretch  of  a morning’s  study  went  no  farther  than  the  choice  of  a sword-knot,  or  the 
adjustment  of  a side-curl  ; when  the  soûl  spoke  ont  in  ail  the  pleasing  éloquence  of  dress  ; and  beaux 
and  belles,  enamoured  of  themselves  in  one  another 's  follies,  fluttered  like  gilded  butterflies,  in  giddy 
mazes,  through  the  walks  of  St  James’s  Park  ! 

The  four  principal  writers  of  this  style  of  comedy  (which  I think  the  best)  are  undoubtedly 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar.  The  dawn  was  in  Etherege,  as  its  latest  close  was 
in  Sheridan. — It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  four  is  best,  or  in  what  each  of  them  excels,  they  had 
so  many  and  such  great  excellences. 

Congreve  is  the  most  distinct  from  the  others,  and  the  most  easily  defined,  both  from  what  he 
possessed,  and  from  what  he  wanted.  He  had  by  far  the  most  wit  and  elegance,  with  less  of  other 
things,  of  humour,  character,  incident,  &c.  His  style  is  inimitable,  nay  perfect  It  is  the  highest 
model  of  comic  dialogue.  Every  sentence  is  replete  with  senst  and  satire,  conveyed  in  the  most  polished 
and  pointed  terme.  Every  page  présents  a shower  of  brilliant  conceits,  is  a tissue  of  epigrams  in  prose, 
is  a new  triumph  of  wit,  a new  conquest  over  dulness.  The  fire  of  artful  raillery  is  nowhere  else 
so  well  kept  up.  This  style,  which  he  was  almost  the  first  to  introduce,  and  which  he  carried  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  classical  refinement,  reminds  one  exactly  of  Collins’s  description  of  wit  as  opposed  to 
humour, 

“ Whose  jewels  in  his  crisped  haïr 
Are  placed  each  other’s  light  to  share.” 

Sheridan  will  not  bear  a comparison  with  him  in  the  regular  an$£hetical  construction  of  his  sentences, 
and  in  the  mechanical  artifices  of  his  style,  though  so  much  later,  and  though  style  in  general  has  been 
so  much  stndied,  and  in  the  mechanical  part  so  much  improved  since  then.  It  bears  every  mark  of 
being  what  he  himself  in  the  dedic&tion  of  one  of  his  plays  tells  us  that  it  was,  a spirited  copy  taken  off 
and  carefully  revised  from  the  most  select  society  of  his  time,  exhibiting  ail  the  sprightliness,  ease, 
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and  animation  of  familiar  conversation,  with  the  correctnesa  and  delicacy  of  the  most  finished 
composition.  His  works  are  a aingnlar  treat  to  those  who  hâve  cultivated  a taste  for  the  piceties  of 
English  style  : there  is  a peculiar  flayour  in  the  very  words,  which  is  to  be  fonnd  in  hardly  any  other 
writer.  To  the  mere  reader  his  writings  would  be  an  irréparable  loss  : to  the  stage  they  are  already 
become  a dead  letter,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  them, — “ Love  for  Love.”  This  play  is  as  full  of 
character,  incident,  and  stage -effect,  as  almost  any  of  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  fuller  of  wit  than 
any  of  his  own,  except  perhaps  44  The  Way  of  the  World.”  It  still  acts,  and  is  still  acted  well.  The 
effect  of  it  is  prodigious  on  the  weU-informed  spectator.  In  particular,  Munden’s  Forestght,  if  it  is 
not  just  the  thing,  is  a wonderfully  rich  and  powerful  piece  of  comic  acting.  His  look  is  planet-strack  ; 
his  dress  and  appearance  like  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  taken  down.  Nothing  can  be  more 
bewildered  ; and  it  only  wants  a little  more  helplessness,  a little  more  of  the  doting  qnerulous  garrnlity 
of  âge,  to  be  ail  that  one  conceives  of  the  snperannuated,  star-gazing  original.  The  gay,  unconcerned 
opening  of  this  play,  and  the  romantic  generosity  of  the  conclusion,  where  Valentine,  when  about  to 
resign  his  mistress,  déclarés — “ I never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  subservient  to  my  pleasure  ; and 
my  only  pleasure  was  to  please  this  lady,” — are  alike  admirable.  The  peremptory  bluntness  and 
exaggerated  description  of  Sir  Sampson  Legend  are  in  a vein  truly  oriental,  with  a Shakspearian  cast 
of  language,  and  form  a striking  contrast  to  the  quaint  credulity  and  senseless  superstitions  of  Fore - 
sight.  The  remonstrance  of  his  son  to  him,  “ to  divest  him,  along  with  his  inheritance,  of  his  reason, 
thoughts,  passions,  inclinations,  affections,  appetites,  senses,  and  the  huge  train  of  attendants  which  he 
brought  into  the  world  with  him,”  with  his  valet’s  accompanying  comments,  is  one  of  the  most  éloquent 
and  spirited  specimens  of  wit,  pathos,  and  morality,  that  is  to  be  found.  The  short  scene  with  Trapland , 
the  money-broker,  is  of  the  firat  water.  What  a picture  is  here  drawn  of  Taitle!  “ More  misfor* 
tunes,  sir  1”  says  Jeremy.  Valentine:  44  What,  another  dun  ? Jeremy  : “ No,  sir  ; but  Mr.  Tattle  is 
corne  to  wait  upon  you.”  What  an  introduction  to  give  of  an  honest  gentleman  in  the  shape  of  a 
misfortune  ! The  scenes  between  him,  Miss  P rue,  and  Ben,  are  of  a highly-coloured  description. 
Mrs.  Frail  and  Mrs.  Forestght  are  “ sisters  every  way  and  the  bodkin  which  Mrs.  Forestght  brings 
as  a proof  of  her  sister’s  levity  of  conduct,  and  which  is  so  convincingly  turaed  against  her  as  a démon- 
stration of  her  own — “ Nay,  if  you  corne  to  that,  where  did  you  find  that  bodkin  ?” — is  one  of  the 
trophies  of  the  moral  justice  of  the  comic  drama.  “ The  Old  Bachelor”  and  44  Double  Dealer”  are 
inferior  to  “ Love  for  Love,”  but  one  is  never  tired  of  reading  them.  The  fault  of  the  last  is,  that 
Lady  Touchwood  approaches,  in  the  turbulent  impetuosity  of  her  character  and  measured  tone  of  her 
déclamation,  too  near  to  the  tragedy-queen  ; and  that  MaskvoélVs  plots  puzzle  the  brain  by  their 
"intricacy,  as  tbey  stagger  our  belief  by  their  gratuitous  villany.  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant , and  my  Lord 
and  Lady  Froth,  are  also  scarcely  crédible  in  the  extravagant  insipidity  and  romantic  vein  of  their 
follies,  in  which  they  are  notably  seconded  by  the  lively  Mr.  Brisk  and/1  dying  Ned  Careless.” 

“ The  Way  of  the  World”  was  the  author's  last  and  most  carefully-finished  performance.  It  is 
an  essence  almost  too  fine  ; and  the  sense  of  pleasure  evaporates  in  an  aspiration  after  something  that 
seems  too  exquisite  ever  to  hâve  been  realised.  After  inhaling  the  spirit  of  Congreve's  wit,  and 
tasting  44  love’s  thrice  reputed  nectar  ” in  his  works,  the  head  growa  giddy  in  tuming  from  the  highest 
point  of  rapture  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life  ; and  we  can  with  difficulty  recall  the  truant  Fancy  to 
those  objecta  which  we  are  fain  to  take  up  with  here,  for  better,  for  worse.  What  can  be  more  enchanting 
than  Millamant  and  her  morning  thoughts,  her  doua  sommeils  9 What  more  provoking  than  her 
reproach  to  her  lover,  who  proposes  to  rise  early,  “ Ah  ! idle  créature  !”  The  meeting  of  these  two 
lovera  after  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  Sir  Wi{ful  is  the  height  of  careless  and  voluptnous  elegance,  as  if 
they  tnoved  in  air,  and  drank  a finer  spirit  of  humanity. 

“ Millamant.  Like  Phœbus  sung  the  no  less  amorous  boy. 

Mirabell.  Like  Dapbne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy.” 


Millamant  is  the  perfect  model  of  the  accomplished  fine  lady  : 

“ Corne,  thcn,  the  colours  and  the  ground  préparé, 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air  ; 

Choose  a firm  cloud,  bcfore  it  falls,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  a minute.” 
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She  is  the  idéal  heroine  of  the^omedy  of  high  life,  who  arrives  at  the  beigbt  of  indifférence  to  every- 
tfaing  from  the  height  of  satisfaction  ; to  whom  pléhsure  is  as  familiar  as  the  air  she  draws  ; elegance  ( 
worn  as  a part  of  her  dress  ; wit  the  habituai  language  which  she  hears  and  speaks  ; love,  a matter  of  ' 
course  ; and  who  bas  nothingto  hope  or  tofear,  her  own  caprice  being  the  only  law  to  herself,  and  rule 
to  those  abont  her.  Her  words  seem  composed  of  amorons  sighs — her  looks  are  gl&nced  at  prostrate 
admirera  or  envions  rivais. 

“ If  there’i  delight  in  love,  *tis  when  I see 

That  heart  tbat  othere  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.  ” 


She  refines  on  her  pleasnres  to  satiety  ; and  is  almost  stifled  in  the  incense  that  is  offered  to  her  person, 
her  wit,  her  beanty,  and  her  fortune.  Secure  of  triumph,  her  slaves  tremble  at  her  frown  ; her  charms 
are  so  irrésistible,  that  her  conquests  give  her  neither  surprise  rior  concern.  “ Beauty  the  lover’s 
gift  ?”  she  ezclaims,  in  answer  to  Mirabeîl — 11  Dear  me,  what  is  a lover  that  it  can  give  ? Why  one 
makes  lovera  as  fast  as  one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  soon  as  one 
pleases  ; and  then  if  one  pleases,  one  makes  more.”  We  are  not  sorry  to  see  her  tamed  down  at 
last,  from  her  pride  of  love  and  beauty,  into  a wife.  She  is  good-natured  and  generous,  with  ail  her 
temptations  to  the  contrary  ; and  her  behaviour  to  Mirabeîl  reconciles  us  to  her  treatment  of  Witwoud 
and  Pétulant , and  of  her  country  admirer,  Sir  Wilful. 

Congreve  has  described  ail  this  in  his  character  of  Millamant,  but  he  has  done  no  more  ; and  if  he 
had,  he  would  bave  done  wrong.  He  has  given  us  the  finest  idea  of  an  artificial  character  of  this  kind; 
but  it  is  still  the  refiection  of  an  artificial  character.  The  springs  of  nature,  passion,  or  imagination- 
axe  but  feebly  touched.  The  impressions  appealed  to,  and  with  masterly  address,  are  habituai,  external, 
•wd  conventional  advantages  : the  ideas  of  birth,  of  fortune,  of  connexions,  of  dress,  accomplishment, 
fashion,  the  opinion  of  the  world,  of  crowds  of  admirers,  continually  corne  into  play,  flatter  our  vanity, 
bribe  our  interest,  soothe  our  indolence,  fall  in  with  our  préjudices  ; — it  is  these  that  support  the 
goddess  of  our  idolatry,  with  which  she  is  everything,  and  without  which  she  would  be  nothing.  The 
mere  fine  lady  of  comedy,  compared  with  the  heroine  of  romance  or  poetry,  when  stripped  of  her 
adventitious  oraaments  and  advantages,  is  too  much  like  the  doll  stripped  of  itB  finery.  In  thinking  of 
M Marnant,  we  think  almost  as  much  of  her  dress  as  of  her  person  : it  is  not  so  with  respect  to  Rosalind 
or  Perdita . The  poet  has  painted  them  differently  ; in  colours  which  “ naturels  own  sweet  and 

eunning  hand  laid  on,”  with  health,  with  innocence,  with  gaiety,  “ wild  wit,  invention  ever  new  ;”  with 
pure  red  and  white,  like  the  wilding's  blossoms  ; with  warbled  wood-notes,  like  the  feathered  choir’ s ; 
with  thoughts  fluttering  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  and  hearts  panting  and  breathless  with  eager 
delight.  The  interest  we  feel  is  in  themselves  ; the  admiration  they  excite  is  for  themselves.  They  do 
not  dépend  upon  the  drapery  of  circumstauces.  It  is  nature  that  “ blasons  herself  ” in  them.  Itnogen 
is  the  same  in  a lonely  cave  as  in  a court  ; nay  more,  for  she  there  seems  something  heavenly — a 
spirit  or  a vision  ; and,  as  it  were,  shames  her  destiny,  brighter  for  the  foil  of  drcumstances.  Milla- 
m ont  is  nothing  but  a fine  lady  ; and  ail  her  airs  and  affectation  would  be  blown  away  with  the  firet 
breath  of  misfortune.  Enviable  in  drawing-rooms,  adorable  at  her  toilette,  fashion,  like  a witch,  has 
thrown  its  spell  around  her  ; but  if  that  spell  were  broken,  her  power  of  fascination  would  be  gone. 
For  that  reason  I think  the  character  better  adapted  for  the  stage  : it  is  more  artificial,  more  theatrical, 
more  meretricious.  I would  rather  hâve  seen  Mrs.  Abington's  Millamant , than  any  Rosalind  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  stage.  Some  how,  this  sort  of  acquired  elegance  is  more  a thing  of  costume,  of  air  and 
manner  ; and  in  comedy,  or  on  the  comic  stage,  the  light  and  familiar,  the  trifling,  superficial,  and 
agreeable,  beara,  perhaps,  rightful  sway  over  that  which  touches  the  affections,  or  exhausts  the  fancy. — 
There  is  a callousness  in  the  worst  characters  in  the  “ Way  of  the  World/1  in  Fainall9  and  his  wife  and 
Mrs,  Marwood , not  very  pleasant  ; and  a grossness  in  the  absurd  ones,  such  as  Lady  Wishfort  and  Sir 
WUJul,  which  is  not  a little  amusing.  Witwoud  wishes  to  disclaim,  as  far  as  he  can,  his  relationship 
to  this  last  character,  and  says,  “ he’s  but  his  half  brother  ;”  to  which  Mirabeîl  makes  answer — “ Then, 
perhaps,  he’s  but  half  a fool.”1  Peg  is  an  admirable  caricature  of  rustic  awkwardness  and  simplicity, 
which  is  carried  to  excess  without  any  offence,  from  a sense  of  contrast  to  the  refinement  of  the  chief 
characters  in  the  play.  The  description  of  Lady  Wishfort1  s face  is  a perfect  piece  of  painting.  The 
. force  of  style  in  this  author  at  times  amounts  to  poetry.  Waitwell,  who  pereonates  Sir  Rowland , and 
Faible,  his  accomplice  in  the  matrimonial  sclieme  upon  her  mistress,  hang  as  a dead  weight  upon  the 
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plot.  They  are  mere  tools  in  the  banda  of  Mirabell , and  want  life  and  intereat.  Congreve’s  charactera 
can  ail  of  them  apeak  well,  they  are  mere  machines  when  they  corne  to  act.  O or  author’s  snperiority 
deserted  him  almost  entirely  with  his  wit.  His  serions  and  tragic  poetry  ia  frigid  and  jejune  to  an 
unaccountable  degree.  His  forte  waa  the  description  of  actual  manners,  whether  élégant  or  abanrd  ; and 
when  he  could  not  déridé  the  one  or  embellish  the  other,  his  attempts  at  romantic  passion  or  imaginary 
enthnsiasm  are  forced,  abortive,  and  ridiculous,  or  common-place.  The  description  of  the  rnins  of  a 
temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  “ Mourning  Bride/'  was  a great  stretch  of  his  poetic  genins.  It  has, 
however,  been  over-rated,  particnlarly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  could  hâve  done  nearly  as  well  himself  for 
a single  passage  in  the  same  style  of  moralising  and  sentimental  description.  To  justify  this  general 
censure,  and  to  show  how  the  lightest  and  most  gracefiil  wit  degenerates  into  the  heaviest  and  most 
bombaatic  poetry,  I will  give  one  description  out  of  hia  tragedy,  which  will  be  enough.  It  ia  the  speech 
which  Gonsalex  addresses  to  Alméria  : 

“ Be  every  day  of  your  long  life  like  this. 

The  sun,  bright  conquest,  and  your  brighter  eyes 
Hâve  ail  conspired  to  blaze  promiscuous  light. 

And  blèss  this  day  with  most  unequal  lustre. 

Your  royal  fether,  my  victorious  lord, 

Loaden  with  spoils,  and  ever-living  laurel, 

Is  entering  now,  in  martial  pomp,  the  palace. 

Five  hundred  mules  précédé  his  solemn  march, 

Which  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  Moorish  wealth. 

Chariots  of  war,  adom’d  with  glittering  geins, 

Sueceed  ; and  nezt,a  hundred  neighing  ateeds, 

White  as  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills  ; 

That  bound,  and  foam,  and  champ  tlie  golden  bit, 

„ As  they  disdain'd  the  victory  they  grâce. 

Prison  ers  of  war  in  ehining  fetters  follow  : 

And  captains  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Afric 
Sweat  by  his  chariot-wheels,  and  lick  and  grind, 

With  gnashing  teeth,  the  dost  his  triumphs  mise. 

The  swarming  populace  spread  every  wall, 

And  ding,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce 
Their  hold,  through  clifted  stones  strotching  and  6taring 
As  if  they  were  ail  eyes,  and  every  limb 
Would  feed  its  faculty  of  admiration, 

While  you  alone  retire,  and  shun  this  sight  ; 

This  sight,  which  is  indeed  not  seen  (though  twicc 
The  multitude  should  gaze)  in  absence  of  your  eyes.” 


This  passage  seems,  in  part,  an  imitation  of  Bolingbroke’s  entry  into  London.  The  style  is  as  different 
from  Shakspeare,  as  it  is  from  that  of  Wittcoud  and  Pétulant . It  is  plain  that  the  imagination  of  the 
author  could  not  raise  itself  above  the  burlesque.  His  Mask  of  Semele,  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  other 
occasional  poems,  are  even  worse.  I would  not  advise  any  one  to  read  them,  or  if  I did,  they  would  not. 
I yycherieflwas  before  Congreve  ; and  his  44  Country  Wife”  will  last  longer  than  anything  of  Congreve’s 
nas  a popular  acting  play.  It  is  only  a pity  that  it  is  not  entirely  his  own  ; but  it  is  enough  so  to  do 
fiim  never-ceasing  honour,  for  the  best  things  are  his  own.  His  humour  is,  in  general,  broader,  his 
bharacters  more  naturel,  and  his  incidents  more  striking,  than  Congreve’s.  It  may  be  said  of  Congreve, 
that  the  workmanship  overlays  the  materials  : in  Wycherley,  the  casting  of  the  parts  and  the  fable  are 
alone  sufficient  to  ensure  success.  We  fbrget  Congreve’s  charactera,  only  remember  what  they 
say  : we  remember  Wycherley’s  characters,  and  the  incidents  they  meet  with,  just  as  if  they  were  real, 
and  forget  what  they  say,  comparatively  speaking.  Mise  Peggy  (or  Mrs . Margery  Pinchw\fe)  is  a 
I character  that  will  last  for  ever,  I should  hope  ; and  even  when  the  original  is  no  more,  if  that  should 
! ever  be,  while  self-will,  curiosity,  art,  and  ignorance  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  person,  it  will  be  just 
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as  good  and  as  intelligible  as  everin  the  description,  because  it  is  built  on  first  principles,  and  brought  out 
in  the  fullest  and  broadest  manner.  Agnes , in  Molière's  play,  bas  a great  deal  of  the  same  unconscious" 
impulse  and  heedless  naïveté,  but  hers  is  sentimentalised  and  vamished  over  (in  tbe  French  fashion)  with 
long-winded  apologies  and  analytical  distinctions.  It  wants  the  same  simple  force  and  home  truth.  It  is 
not  so  direct  and  downright  Miss  Peggy  is  not  even  a novice  in  casuistry  : she  blurts  out  her  meaning 
before  she  knows  what  she  is  saying,  and  she  speaks  her  mind  by  her  actions  oftener  than  by  her  words. 
The  outline  of  the  plot  is  the  same  ; but  the  point-blank  hits  and  master-strokeB,  the  sudden  thoughts  and!, 
delightfol  expédients,  such  as  herchanging  the  letters,  the  meeting  herhusband  plump  in  the  Park  as  she  is 
running  away  from  him  as  fast  as  her  heels  can  carry  her,  her  being  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  jealous 
booby  of  a husband,  and  sent  by  him  to  hcr  lover  disguised  as  Alicia,  her  sister-in-law — occur  first  in 
the  modem  play.  There  are  scarcely  any  incidents  or  situations  on  the  stage,  which  tell  like  these  for\ 
pantoynimic  effect,  which  give  such  tingling  to  the  blood,  or  so  completely  take  away  the  breath  withj 
expectation  and  surprise.  Miss  Prue,  in  “ Love  for  Love,”  is  a lively  reflection  of  Miss  Peggy , but 
without  the  bottom  and  weight  of  métal.  Hoyden  is  a match  for  her  in  constitution  and  complété  effect, 
as  Corinna , in  the  u Confederacy,”  is  in  mischief,  but  without  the  wit.  Mrs.  J ordan  used  to  play  ail  these 
characters  ; and  as  she  played  them,  it  was  hard  to  know  which  was  best.  Pinehwife , or  Moody,  (as  he\ 
is  at  présent  called)  is,  like  others  of  Wycherley’s  moral  characters,  too  rus  tic,  abrupt,  and  cynical.  J 
He  is  a more  disagreeable,  but  less  tedious  character  than  the  husband  of  Agnes,  and  both  seem,  by  allf 
accounts,  to  hâve  been  rightly  served.  The  character  of  Sparkish  is  quite  new,  and  admirably  hit  off.  ! 
He  is  an  exquisité  and  suffocating  coxcomb  ; a pretender  to  wit  and  letters,  without  common  under-y 
standing,  or  the  use  of  his  senses.  The  class  of  character  is  thoroughly  exposed  and  understood  ; but 
he  persista  in  his  absurd  conduct  so  far,  that  it  becomes  extravagant  and  disgusting,  if  not  incredible, 
from  mere  weakness  and  foppery.  Yet  there  is  something  in  him  that  we  are  inclined  to  tolerate  at 
first,  as  his  professing  that  “ with  him  a wit  is  the  first  title  to  respect  5”  and  we  regard  his  unwilling- 
ness  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  room,  and  coming  back,  in  spite  of  their  teeth,  to  keep  the  company  of 
wits  and  raillera,  as  a favourable  omen.  But  he  utterly  disgrâces  his  pretensions  before  he  has  done. 
With  ail  his  faults  and  absurdities,  he  îb,  however,  a much  less  offensive  character  than  Tattle. — 
Homer  is  a stretch  of  probability  in  the  firat  concoction  of  that  ambiguous  character  (for  he  does  not 
appear  at  présent  on  the  stage  as  Wycherley  made  him)  ; but  notwithstanding  the  indecency  and 
indirectness  of  the  means  he  employa  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect,  he  deserves  every  sort  of  considéra- 
tion and  forgiveness,  both  for  the  display  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  the  deep  insight  he  discovers  into  * 
human  nature — such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Wycherley.  The  author  has  commented  on  this  character, 
and  the  double  meaning  of  the  name  in  his  “ Plain  Dealer,”  borrowing  the  remarks,  and  almoBt  the  very 
words  of  Molière,  who  has  brought  forward  and  defended  his  own  work  against  the  objections  of  the 
précisé  part  of  his  audience,  in  his  Critique  de  V Ecole  des  Femmes . There  is  no  great  harm  in  these 
occasional  plagiarisms,  except  that  they  make  one  uncomfortable  at  other  times,  and  distrustful  of  the 
originality  of  the  whole. — u The  Plain  Dealer  ” is  Wycherley’s  next  best  work  ; and  is  a mostsovere  and'', 
poignant  moral  satire.  There  is  a heayipess  about  it,  indeed,  an  extravagance,  an  overdoing  both  | 
in  the  style,  the  plot,  and  characters  ; but  the  truth  of  feeling  and  the  force  of  intérêt  prevail  over  j 
every  objection.  The  character  of  Manly , the  Plain  Dealer , is  violent,  répulsive,  and  uncouth,  which  ( 
is  a fault,  though  one  that  seems  to  hâve  been  intended  for  the  sake  of  contrast  ; for  the  portrait  of  .■ 
consummate,  artful  hypocrisy  in  Olivia , is,  perhaps,  rendered  more  striking  by  it  The  indignation 
excited  against  this  odiouB  and  pemicious  quality  by  the  masterly  exposure  to  which  it  is  here  subjected, 
is  “ a discipline  of  humanity.”  No  one  can  read  this  play  attentively  without  being  the  better  for  it  as  long 
as  he  lives.  It  pénétrâtes  to  the  core  ; it  shows  the  immorality  and  hateful  effects  of  duplicity,  by  showing 
it  fixing  its  harpy  fangs  in  the  heart  of  an  honest  and  worthy  man.  It  is  worth  ten  volumes  of  sermons.^ 
The  scenes  between  Manly  afterhis  return,  Olivia , Plausible,  and  Novel , are  instructive  examples  of 
unblushing  impudence,  of  shallow  pretensions  to  principle,  and  of  the  mostmortifying  reflections  on  his 
own  situation,  and  bitter  sense  of  female  injustice  and  ingratitude,  on  the  part  of  Manly.  The  devil  of 
hypocrisy  and  hardened  assurance  seems  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  conceivable  effrontery  in 
Olivia,  when,  after  confiding  to  her  cousin  the  story  of  her  infamy,  she,  in  a moment,  turns  round  upon 
her  for  some  sudden  purpose,  and  affecting  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  other’ s allusions  to  what 
she  has  just  told  her,  reproaches  her  with  forging  insinuations  to  the  préjudice  of  her  character,  and  in 
violation  of  their  friendship.  41  Go!  you’re  a censorious  ill  woman.”  This  is  more  trying  to  the 
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patience  than  anything  in  the  Tartuffe.  The  naine  of  this  heroine,  and  her  overtures  to  Fidelia , as  the 
page,  seem  to  hâve  been  auggeated  by  “ Twelfth  Night.”  It  is  curious  to  aee  how  the  aame  aubject  is 
treated  by  two  such  different  authora  aa  Shakspeare  and  Wycherley.  The  widow  Blackacre  and  her 
Bon  are  like  her  lawauit — everlasting.  A more  lively,  palpable,  bustling,  ridiculoua  picture  cannot  be 
drawn.  Jerry  is  a hopeful  lad,  though  undutiful,  and  geta  out  of  bad  handa  into  worae.  Goldamith 
evidently  had  an  eye  to  these  two  precioua  characters,  in  “ She  Stoopa  to  Conquer.”  Tony  Lumpkin  and 
hû  mother  are  of  the  same  family,  and  the  incident  of  the  theft  of  the  caaket  of  jewela,  and  the  bag  of 
parchments,  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  authors.  Wycherley’ s other  plays  are  not  ao  good.  “ The 
Gentleman  Dancing  Master  ” is  a long,  foolish  farce,  in  the  ezaggerated  manner  of  Molière,  but  without 
hia  apirit  or  whimsical  invention.  “ Love  in  a Wood,”  though  not  what  one  would  wish  it  to  be  for  the 
author’a  aake  or  our  own,  is  much  better,  and  abounds  in  several  rich  and  highly-coloured  acenes, 
particularly  those  in  which  Miss  Lucy , her  mother  Crossbite , Dapperwit , and  Alderman  Gripe , are 
concerned.  Some  of  the  aubordinate  characters  and  intrigues  in  thia  comedy  are  grievoualy  spun  out. 
Wycherley,  when  he  got  hold  of  a good  thing,  or  sometimea  even  of  a bad  one,  waa  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  it  ; and  might  hâve  aaid  with  Dogberry , truly  enough,  11  Had  I the  tediousness  of  a king» 
I could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  ail  upon  your  worships.”  In  reading  this  author's  beat  works, 
those  which  one  reada  most  frequently  over,  and  knows  almost  by  heart,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  treatment  he  received  from  Pope  about  his  verses.  It  was  hardly  excusable  in  a boy  of  aixteen  to 
/•an  old  man  of  seventy. 

Vanbrugh  cornes  next,  and  holda  hia  own  fully  with  the  best  He  is  no  writer  at  ail,  a a to  mere 
authorahip  but  he  makes  up  for  it  by  a prodigious  fund  of  comic  invention  and  ludicrous  description, 
bordering  somewhat  on  caricature.  Though  he  did  not  borrow  from  him,  he  waa  much  more  like 
Molière  in  genius  than  Wycherley  was,  who  profesaedly  imitated  him.  He  has  -noue  of  Congreve’s 
gracefol  refinement,  and  aa  little  of  Wycherley fs  serioua  manner  and  studied  inaight  into  the  apringa 
of  character  ; but  his  exhibition  of  it  in  dramatic  contrast  and  unlooked-for  situations,  where 
the  different  parties  play  upon  one  another’a  failings,  and  into  one  another's  handa,  keeping 
up  the  jest  like  a game  at  battledore  and  ahuttlecock,  and  urging  it  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
breathlesa  extravagance,  in  the  mere  eagerness  of  the  fray,  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  of  our  writers. 
His  fable  ia  not  so  profoundly  laid,  nor  hia  characters  ao  well  digested  as  Wycherley 's  (who,  in  these 
respecta,  bore  aome  resemblance  to  Fielding).  Vanbrugh  doea  not  lay  the  aame  deliberate  train  from 
the  outaet  to  the  conclusion,  ao  that  the  whole  may  hang  together,  and  tend  inevitably  from  the  combi- 
nation of  different  agents  and  circumstances  to  the  same  décisive  point  : but  he  worka  out  acene  after 
acene,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  from  the  immédiate  hold  they  take  of  hia  imagination  at  the 
. moment,  without  any  previoua  bias  or  ultimate  purpoae,  much  more  powerfully,  with  more  verve , and 
in  a richer  vein  of  original  invention.  Hia  fancy  warma  and  burnishea  out  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  the  real 
/ scene  of  action,  and  felt  ail  his  faculties  suddenly  called  forth  to  meet  the  emergency.  He  has  more  nature 
4*than  art  : what  he  doea  best,  he  doea  becauae  he  cannot  help  it.  He  has  a masterly  eye  to  the  advantagea 
! which  certain  accidentai  situations  of  character  présent  to  him  on  the  spot,  and  he  executea  the  most 
(difficult  and  rapid  theatricai  movements  at  a moment’a  waming.  Of  this  kind  are  the  inimitable  scenea 
in  the  “ Provoked  Wife,”  between  Razor  and  Mademoiselle , where  they  repeat  and  act  over  again  the 
rencontre  in  the  Mulberry-walk  between  Constant  and  hia  mistresa,  than  which  nothing  was  ever  more 
happily  conceived,  or  done  to  more  absolute  perfection  ; that  again  in  the  “ Relapse,”  where  Loveless 
pushes  Berinthia  into  the  closet  ; the  audden  meeting  in  the  ‘‘  Confederacy  ” between  Dick  and  Mrs . 
Amlet  ; the  altercation  about  the  letter  between  Flippanta  and  Corinna , in  the  same  play  ; and  that 
again  where  Brass , at  the  house  of  Gripe  the  money-acrivener,  threatens  to  diacover  his  friend  and 
accomplice,  and  by  talking  louder  and  louder  to  him,  as  he  tries  to  évadé  hia  demands,  extorts  a 
grudging  submission  from  him.  This  laat  scene  is  as  follows  : — 


“ Dick . I wish  my  old  hobbling  mother  ban’t  been  blabberiug  sometbiog  hereshe  should  not  do. 

Brass . Fear  nothing,  oll’s  safe  on  that  aide  yet.  But  how  apeaka  young  mistress’a  epiatle  ? aoft  and  tender  ? 
Dick.  Aa  pen  can  write. 

Brass . So  you  think  ail  goes  well  there  ? 

Dick.  Aa  my  heart  cnn  wish. 

Brass.  You  are  sure  on’t  ? 
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Bide . Sure  on’t. 

Brou.  Why  then,  ceremony  aside—-  [Putting  on  his  haf\ — you  and  I muât  hâve  a little  talk,  Mr.  Amlet. 

Bide»  Ah,  Bnss,  what  art  thou  going  to  do  ? wo't  ruin  me  ? 

Brass.  Look  you,  Diek,  few  words  ; you  are  iu  a smootli  way  of  making  your  fortune  ; I hope  ail  will  roll 
on.  But  how  do  you  intend  mattera  shall  pan  ’twixt  you  and  me  in  this  buaineBS  ? 

Bide»  Death  and  furies  ! What  a time  dost  take  to  talk  on’t  ? 

Bran.  Good  words,  or  I betray  you  ; they  hâve  already  heard  of  one  Mr.  Amlet  in  the  house. 

Bide.  Here’s  a son  of  a whoie.  [Aside. 

Brass.  In  short,  look  smooth,  and  be  a good  prinoe.  I am  your  volet,  ’tis  true  : your  footman,  sometimes, 
which  I’m  enraged  at  ; but  you  hâve  always  bad  the  ascendant,  I confess  : when  we  were  schoolfellows,  you 
made  me  cairy  your  books,  mako  your  exercise,  own  your  rogueries,  and  sometimes  take  a whipping  for  you. 
When  we  were  fellow-’prentices,  though  I was  your  senior,  you  made  me  open  the  shop,  clean  my  masters 
shoee,  eut  last  at  dinner,  andeat  al]  the  crust.  In  our  sins  too,  I must  own  you  still  kept  me  under;  you 
soared  up  to  adultery  with  the  mistress,  while  I was  at  humble  fornication  with  the  maid.  Nay,  in  our 
pnnishments  you  still  made  good  your  post  ; for  when  once  upon  a time  I was  sentenced  but  to  be  whipped,  I 
cannot  deny  but  you  were  condemned  to  be  hanged.  So  that  in  ail  things,  I must  confess,  your  inclinations 
hâve  been  greater  and  nobler  than  mine  ; however,  I cannot  consent  that  you  should  at  once  üx  fortune  for 
life,  and  I dwell  in  my  humilities  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Bide.  Hark  thee,  Brass,  if  I do  not  most  nobly  by  thee,  Tm  a dog, 

Brass.  And  when  ? 

Bide.  As  soon  as  ever  I am  married. 

Brass.  Ay,  the  plague  take  thee. 

Bide . Tben  you  mistrust  me  ? 

Brass.  I do,  by  my  faith.  Look  you,  sir,  some  folks  we  mistrust,  because  we  don’t  know  them  : others  we 
mistrust,  because  we  do  know  them  : and  for  one  of  these  reasons  I desire  there  may  be  a bargain  beforehand  : 
if  not — ( raising  his  voice) — look  ye,  Diek  Amlet — • 

Bide.  Soft,  my  dcar  friend  and  companion.  The  dog  will  ruin  me — [Aside] . Sa y,  what  is’t  will  content  thee  I 

Brass.  O ho  ! 

Bide . But  how  canst  thou  be  such  a barbarian  ? 

Brass.  I learnt  it  at  Algiers. 

Bide.  Corne,  make  thy  Turkish  demand  then. 

Brass.  You  know  you  gave  me  a bank-bill  this  morning  to  receivo  for  you. 

Bide.  I did  so,  of  fifty  pounds  ; ’tis  thine.  So,  now  thou  art  satisfied  ; ail  is  fixed. 

Brass.  It  is  not  indeed.  There’s  a diamond  necklace  you  robbed  your  mother  of  e’en  now. 

Bick.  Ah,  you  Jew  ! 

Brass.  No  words. 

Bick.  My  dear  Brass  ! 

Brass.  I insist. 

Bick.  My  old  friend  ! 

Brass.  Diek  Amlet — ( raising  his  voice ) — I insist. 

Bick.  Ah,  the  cormorant — [Aside],  Well,  ’tis  thine  : thou’lt  never  thrive  with  it. 

Brass.  When  I find  it  begins  to  do  me  mischief,  I’il  give  it  you  again.  But  I must  hâve  a wedding  suit. 

Bick.  Well. 

Brass.  A stock  of  linen. 

Bide.  Enough. 

Brass.  Not  vet — a silver-hilted  sword. 

w 

Bick.  WTell,  thou  shalt  hâve  that  too.  Now  thou  hast  everything. 

Brass.  Hcaven  forgive  me,  I forgot  a ring  of  remembrance.  I would  not  forget  ail  these  favours  for  the 
world  : a sparkling  diamond  will  be  always  playing  in  my  eye,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  them. 

Bick.  This  unconscionable  rogue  ! — [Aside.]  Well,  Fil  bespeak  one  for  thee. 

Brass.  Brilliant. 

Bide.  It  shall.  But  if  the  thing  don’t  succeed  after  ail — 

Brass.  I am  a man  of  honour  and  restore  : and  so,  the  treaty  being  finish ed,  I strike  my  flag  of  défiance, 
and  fall  into  my  respects  again.”  [ Takes  offhis  hat. 
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The  “ Confederacy  ” is  acomedy  of  infinité  contrivance  and  intrigue,  with  a matchless  spirit  of  impu- 
dence. It  is  a fine  careless  exposé  of  heartless  want  of  principle  ; for  there  is  no  anger  or  severity  against 
vice  expressed  in  it,  as  in  Wycherlev.  The  author’s  morality  in  ail  cases  (except  his  “ Provoked  Wife,” 
which  was  undertaken  as  apênance  for  past  peccadilloes)  sits  very  loose  upon  him.  It  is  a little 
upon  the  tum  ; “ it  does  somewhat  smackl”  Old  Palmer,  as  Dick  Amlet , asking  his  mother's  blessing 
on  his  knee,  was  the  very  idea  of  a graceless  son. — His  sweetheart  Corinna  is  a Miss  F rue,  but  nature 
Works  in  her  more  powerfully. — Lord  Foppingion , in  the  “ Relapse, " is  a most  splendid  caricature  : 
he  is  a personification  of  the  foppery  and  folly  of  dress  and  extern  al  appearance  in  full  feather.  He 
blazes  ont  and  dazzles  sober  reason  with  ridiculous  ostentation.  Still  I think  this  character  is  a oopy 
from  Etherege’s  Sir  Fopltng  F lutter,  and  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  Sir  Fopling  is  the  more  ngfcgrak'''' 
grotesque  of  the  two.  His  soûl  is  more  in  his  dress  ; he  is  a more  disinterested  coxcomb.  The  lord 
is  an  ostentations,  strutting,  vain-glorious  blockhead  ; the  knight  is  an  unaffected,  self-eomplacent, 
serions  admirer  of  his  équipage  and  person.  For  instance,  what  they  severally  say  on  the  subject  of 
contemplating  themSelves  in  the  glass,  is  a proof  of  this.  Sir  Fopling  thinks  a looking-glass  in  the  ; 

room  “ the  best  company  in  the  world  it  is  another  self  to  him  : Lord  Foppington  merely  considéra 
it  as  necessary  to  adjust  his  appearance,  that  he  may  make  a figure  in  company.  The  finery  of  the  one 
'bas  an  imposing  air  of  grandeur  about  it,  and  is  studied  for  effect  : the  other  is  reajly  in  love  with  a 
laced  suit,  and  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  newest-cut  fashion.  He  really  thinks  his  tailor  or  peruke- 
maker  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  while  his  lordship  treats  them  familiarly  as  necessary  appendages 
of  his  person.  Still  this  coxcomb-nobleman’s  effeminacy  and  mock-heroic  vanity  are  admirably  depicted 
and  held  up  to  unrivalled  ridicule  ; and  his  courtship  of  Miss  Hoyden  is  excellent  in  ail  its  stages,  and 
ends  oracularly. 

Lord  Foppington. — “ Now,  for  my  part,  I think  the  wisest  thing  a man  can  do  with  an  aching 
heart,  is  to  put  on  a serene  countenance  ; for  a philosophical  air  is  the  most  becoming  thing  in  the 
world  to  the  face  of  a person  of  quality  : I will  therefore  bear  my  disgrâce  like  a great  man,  and  let  the 
people  see  I am  above  an  affront. — [ Then.  tuming  to  his  brother. ] Dear  Tarn,  since  things  are  thus 
fallen  out,  pr’ythee  give  me  leave  to  wish  thee  joy  : I do  it  de  bon  cœur , strike  me  dumb  : you  hâve 
married  a woman  beautiful  in  her  person,  charming  in  her  airs,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant  in 
her  inclinations,  and  of  a nice  morality — stap  my  vitals  ! ” 

Poor  Hoyden  Tares  ill  in  his  lordship’ s description  of  her,  though  she  could  expect  no  better  at  his 
hands  for  her  désertion  of  him.  She  wants  sentiment,  to  be  sure,  but  she  has  other  qualifications — 
she  is  a fine  bouncing  piece  of  flesh  and  blood.  Her  first  announcement  is  décisive — * * Let  loose  the 
greyhound,  and  lock  up  Hoyden .M  Her  déclaration,  u Ifs  well  they’ve  got  me  a husband,  or  ecod, 
I’d  marry  the  baker,”  cornes  from  her  mouth  like  a shot  from  a culverin,  and  leaves  no  doubt,  by  its 
effect  upon  the  ear,  that  she  would  hâve  made  it  good  in  the  sequel,  if  she  had  not  been  provided  for. 
Her  indifférence  to  the  man  she  is  to  marry,  and  her  attachaient  to  the  finery  and  the  title,  are  justified 
by  an  attentive  observation  of  nature  in  its  simplest  guise.  There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  Hoyden  ; 
she  merely  wishes  to  consult  her  own  inclination  : she  is  by  no  means  like  Corinna  in  the  “ Confede- 
racy,'1 “a  devilish  girl  at  the  bottom,”  nor  is  it  her  great  delight  to  plague  other  people. — Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsy  is  the  right  worahipful  and  worthy  father  of  so  délicate  an  offspring.  He  is  a coarse,  substan- 
tial  contrast  to  the  flippant  and  flimsy  Lord  Foppington . If  the  one  is  not  without  reason  “ proud  to 
be  at  the  head  of  so  prevailing  a party”  as  that  of  coxcombs,  the  other  may  look  big  and  console 
himself  (under  some  affronts)  with  being  a very  competent  représentative,  a knight  of  the  shire,  of  the 
once  formidable,  though  now  obsolète  class  of  countty  squires,  who  had  no  idea  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  estâtes,  or  the  circumference  of  their  own  persons.  His  unwieldy  dulness  gives,  by  the 
rule  of  contraries,  a lively  sense  of  lightness  and  grâce  : his  stupidity  answers  ail  the  purpoaes  of  wifc. 
His  portly  pauneh  repels  a jest  like  a woolsack  : a sarcasm  rebounds  from  him  like  a bail.  His  presence 
is  a cure  for  gravi ty  ; and  he  is  a standing  satire  upon  himself  and  the  class  in  naturel  history  to  which 
he  belonged. — Sir  John  Brute,  in  the  u Provoked  Wife,"  is  an  animal  of  the  same  English  growth, 
but  of  a cross-grained  breed.  He  has  a spice  of  the  démon  mixed  up  with  the  brute  ; is  mischievous 
as  well  as  stupid  ; has  improved  his  naturel  parts  by  a town  éducation  and  example  ; opposes  the  fine- 
lady  aire  and  grâces  of  his  wife  by  brawling  oaths,  impénétrable  surliness,  and  pot-house  valour  ; 
overpowere  any  tendency  she  might  hâve  to  vapoura  or  hystéries,  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  strong 
beer  ; and  thinks  to  be  master  in  his  own  house  by  roaring  in  taverns,  reeling  home  drunk  every  night, 
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breaking  lamps,  and  beating  the  watch.  He  does  not,  however,  find  this  lordly  method  answer.  He 
turns  ont  to  be  a coward  as  well  as  a bully,  and  dares  not  resent  the  injuries  he  bas  provoked  by  his 
unmanly  behaviour.  This  was  Garrick’s  favourite  part  ; and  I hâve  heard  that  his  acting  in  the  drnnken 
scene,  in  which  he  was  disgnised,  not  as  a clergyman,  but  as  a woman  of  the  town,  which  was  an 
alteration  of  his  own  to  suit  the  delicacy  of  tlie  times,  was  irrésistible.  The  ironical  conversations  in  this 
play  between  Beltnda  and  Lady  Brute , as  well  as  those  in  the  “ Relapse/’  between  A manda  and  ber 
cousin  Berinthia,  will  do  to  compare  with  Congreve  in  the  way  of  wit  and  studied  raillery,  but  they  will 
not  stand  the  comparison.  Araminta  and  Clarissa  keep  up  the  bail  between  them  with  more  spirit, 
for  their  conversation  is  very  like  that  of  kept-mistresses  ; and  the  mixture  of  fashionable  slang  and 
professed  want  of  principle  gives  a sort  of  zest  and  high  seasoning  to  their  confidential  communications, 
which  Vanbrugh  could  supply  as  well  as  anybody.  But  he  could  not  do  without  the  taint  of  grossness  w- 
and  licentiouaness.  Lady  Toumly  is  not  the  really  vicious  character,  nor  quite  the  fine  lady,  which 
the  autfaor  would  bave  her  to  be.  Lady  Grâce  is  so  far  better  : sbe  is  what  she  prétends  to  be,  merely 
sober  and  insipid. — Vanbrugh’s  forte  was  not  the  sentimental  or  didactic  ; his  genius  flags  and  grows 
dull  when  it  is  not  put  into  action,  and  wants  the  stimulus  of  suddeu  emergency,  or  the  fortuitous 
collision  of  different  motives,  to  call  ont  ail  its  force  and  vivacity.  His  antithèses  are  happy  and 
brilliant  contrasta  of  character  ; his  double  entendre*  equivocal  situations  ; his  best  jokes  are  practical 
derices,  not  epigrammatic  conceits.  His  wit  is  that  which  is  emphatically  called  mother-wit.  It 
brings  those  who  possess  it,  or  to  whom  he  lends  it,  into  scrapes  by  its  restlessness,  and  brings  them 
ont  of  them  by  its  alacrity.  Several  of  his  favourite  characters  are  knavish,  adroit  adventurers,  who 
hâve  ail  the  gipsy  jargon,  tbe  cunning  impudence,  cool  presence  of  mind,  selfishness,  and  indefatigable 
industry  ; ail  the  excuses,  lying,  dexterity,  the  intellectual  juggling  and  legerdemain  tricks,  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  this  sort  of  predatory  warfare  on  the  Bimplicity,  follies,  or  vices  of  mankind.  He  discovers 
the  utmoet  dramatic  generalship  in  bringing  off  his  characters  at  a pinch,  and  by  an  instantaneous 
ruse  de  guerre , when  the  case  seems  hopeless  in  any  other  hands.  The  train  of  his  associations,  to 
express  the  same  thing  in  metaphysical  language,  lies  in  following  the  suggestions  of  his  fancy  into 
every  possible  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  rather  than  into  every  possible  combination  of  likeness  or 
différence.  His  ablest  characters  show  that  they  are  so  by  displaying  their  ingenuity,  address,  and 
presence  of  mind  in  critical  junctures,  and  in  their  own  affaire,  rather  than  their  wisdom  or  their  wit 
•4  in  intellectual  gladiatorship,”  or  in  speculating  on  the  affaire  and  characters  of  other  people. 

Farquhar’s  chief  characters  are  also  adventurers  ; but  they  are  adventurers  of  a romantic,  not  a 
knavtsb  siamp,  ana  succeed  no  îessby  their  honesty  than  their  boldness.  They  conguer  their  difficulties, 
and  effect  their  44  hair-breadth  ’scapes  ” by  the  impulse  of  naturel  enthusiasm  and  the  confidence  of 
high  principles  of  gallantry  and  honour,  as  much  as  by  their  dexterity  and  readiness  at  expédients. 
They  are  real  gentlemen,  and  only  pretended  imposters.  Vanbrugh’ s upstart  heroes  are  without 44  any 
relish  of  salvation,”  without  generosity,  virtue,  or  any  pretensions  to  it  We  bave  TUtle  sympathy  for 
them,  and  no  respect  atalL  But  we  hâve  every  sort  of  good-will  towards  Fafquhax’s  heroes,  who  hâve 
as  many  peccadilloes  to  answer  for,  and  play  as  many  rogue’s  tricks,  but  are  honest  fellows  at  bottom. 

I know  little  other  différence  between  these  two  capital  writere  and  copyists  of  nature,  than  that  I 
Farquhar's  nature  is  the  better  nature  of  the  two.  We  seem  to  like  both  the  author  and  his  favourites./ 
He  has  humour,  character,  and  invention,  in  common  with  the  other,  with  a more  unaffected  gaiety 
and  spirit  of  enjoyment,  which  overflows  and  sparkles  in  ail  he  does.  He  makes  us  langh  from  plfasure^ 
oftener  than  from  malice.  He  somewhere  prides  himself  in  having  introduced  on  the  stage  the  class 
of  comic  heroes  here  spoken  of,  which  has  since  become  a standard  character,  and  which  représenta  the 
wann-hearted,  rattled-brained,  thoughtless,  high-spirited  young  fellow,  who  floats  on  the  back  of  his 
misfortunes  without  repining,  who  forfeits  appearances,  but  saves  his  honour — and  he  gives  us  to 
understand  that  it  was  his  own.  H»  did  not  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Indeed  there  is  internai 
evidence  that  this  sort  of  character  is  his  own,  for  it  pervades  his  works  generally,  and  is  the  moving- 
spirit  that  informe  them.  His  comédies  hâve  on  this  account,  probably,  a greater  appearance  of  truth  l 
and  nature  than  almost  any  others.  His  incidents  succeed  one  another  with  rapidity,  but  without  ! 
préméditation  ; his  wit  is  easy  and  spontaneous  ; his  style  animated,  u nem barrasse d,  and  flowing  ; his  l 
characters  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  never  overstrained  so  as  to  44  o’erstep  the  modesty  of  nature,” 
though  they  sometimes,  from  haste  and  c&relessness,  seem  left  in  a crude,  unfinished  State.  There  is  a con- 
stant ébullition  of  gay,  laugbing  invention,  cordial  good-humour,  and  fine  animal  spirits,  in  his  writings. 
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Of  the  four  writers  here  classed  together,  we  should  perhaps  hâve  courted  Congreve’ s acquaintance 
most,  for  his  wjt  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners  ; Wycherley's,  for  his  aense  and  observation  on  | 
human  nature  ; Vanbrugh’s,  for  his  power  of  faccical  description  and  telling  a story  ; Farquhar's,  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  society,  and  the  love  of  good  fellowship.  His  fine  gentlemen  are  not  gentlemen  of 
fortune  and  fashion,  like  those  in  Congreve  ; but  are  rather  “ God  Alraighty’s  gentlemen.”  His 
valets  are  good  fellows  : eveu  his  chambermaida  are  some  of  them  disinterested  and  sincere.  But  his 
fine  ladies,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  not  so  amiable,  so  witty,  or  accomplished,  as  those  in  Congreve. 
Perhaps  they  both  described  women  inhigh  life  as  theyfound  them:  Congreve  took  their  çon vernation , 
Farquhar  their  conduct.  In  the  way  of  fashionable  vice  and  petrifying  affectation,  there  is  nothing  to 
corne  up  to  his  Lady  Lurewell , in  the  “ Trip  to  the  Jubilee.”  She  by  no  means  makes  good  Mr. 
Burke's  courtly  and  chivalrons  observation,  that  the  evil  of  vice  consiste  principally  in  its  want  of 
refinement  ; and  one  benefit  of  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  such  characters  is,  that  they  overturn  false 
maxims  of  morality,  and  settle  accounts  fairly  and  satisfactorily  between  theory  and  practice.  Her 
lover,  Colonel  Standard,  is  indeed  an  awkward  incumbrance  upon  so  fine  a lady  : it  was  a character  that  ! 

the  poet  did  not  like  ; and  he  has  merely  sketched  him  in,  leaving  him  to  answer  for  himself  as  well  esf  1 

he  could,  which  is  but  badly.  We  hâve  no  suspicion,  either  from  his  conduct,  or  from  any  hint  dropped 
by  accident,  that  he  is  the  first  seducer  and  the  possessor  of  the  virgin  affections  of  Lady  Lurewell. 
The  double  transformation  of  this  virago  from  vice  to  virtue,  and  from  virtue  to  vice  again,  her  plausible 
pretensions  and  artful  wiles,  her  violent  temper  and  dissolute  passions,  show  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  effects  both  of  nature  and  habit  in  making  up  human  character.  Farquhar's  own  heedless  tum  for 
gallantry  would  be  likely  to  throw  him  upon  such  a character  ; and  his  goodness  of  heart  and  sinoerity 
of  dispositiôn  would  teach  him  to  expose  its  wanton  duplicity  and  gilded  rottenness.  Lurewell  is 
almost  as  abandoned  a character  as  Olivia , in  the  “ Plain  Dealer  ; n but  the  indignation  excited  against  - 
her  is  of  a less  serions  and  tragic  cast.  Her  peevish  disgust  and  affected  horror  at  everything  that 
cornes  near  her,  form  a very  edifying  picture.  Her  dissatisfaction  and  ennui  are  not  mere  airs  and 
grâces  worn  for  fashion's  sake  ; but  are  real  and  tormenting  inmates  of  her  breast,  arising  from  a I 
surfeit  of  pleasure  and  the  consdousness  of  guilt.  Ail  that  is  hateful  in  the  caprice,  ill-humour,  spite, 
hauteur , folly,  impudence,  and  affectation,  of  the  complété  woman  of  quality,  is  contained  in  the  scene 
between  her  and  her  servants  in  the  first  act.  The  depravity  would  be  intolérable,  even  in  imagination» 
if  the  weakness  were  not  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  It  shows,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  power  of 
circumstances  and  example  To  pervert  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  even  the  senscs.  The 
manner  in  which  th«  character  of  the  gay,  wild,  free-hearted,  but  not  altogether  profiigate  or  unfeeling 
Sir  Harry  Wildair , is  played  off  against  the  designing,  vindictive,  imperious,  nncontrollable,  and 
unreasonable  humours  of  Lurewell,in  the  scene  where  she  tries  to  convince  him  of  his  wife’s  infidelity,  , 
while  he  stops  his  ears  to  her  pretended  proofs,  is  not  surpassed  in  modern  oomedy.  I shall  give 
it  here  : 

i 

“ Wildair.  Now,  desr  madam,  I hâve  secured  my  brotber,  you  bave  disposed  of  the  eoloncl,  and  wefU  rail 
at  love  till  we  ha’n’t  a Word  more  to  say. 

Lurewell.  Ay,  sir  Harry.  Please  to  ait  a littlo,  sir.  You  must  know  I'm  in  a strange  humour  of  asking 
you  some  questions.  How  did  you  Uke  your  lady,  pray,  sir  ? 

Wild . Like  her  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! So  very  well,  faith,  that  for  her  sake  I'm  in  love  with  every  woman  I 
meet. 

Lure . And  did  matrimony  please  you  extremely  ? 

Wild . So  very  much,  that  if  polygamy  were  allowed,  I would  hâve  a new  wife  every  day. 

Lure.  Oh,  sir  Harry  ! this  is  raillcry.  But  your  serions  thoughts  upon  the  mattcr,  pray. 

Wild.  Why,  then,  madam,  to  give  you  my  true  sentiments  of  vq^llock  : I had  a lady  that  I mamcd  by 
chance,  she  was  virtuous  by  chance,  and  1 loved  her  by  great  chance.  Nature  gave  her  beauty,  éducation  an  air  ; 
and  fortune  threw  a young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  in  her  lap.  I courted  her  ail  day,  loved  her  ail  night  ; 
she  was  my  mistress  one  day,  and  my  wife  anothcr  : I found  in  one  the  varicty  of  a thousand,  and  the  very 
confinement  of  marnage  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  change. 

Lure.  And  she  was  very  virtuous. 

Wild.  Look  ye,  madam,  you  know  she  was  beautiful.  She  had  good-nature  about  her  mouth,  the  smile 
of  beauty  in  her  cheeks,  sparkling  wit  in  her  forehead,  and  sprightly  love  in  her  eyes. 
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Lure.  Pshaw  ! I know  her  very  well;  the  woman  was  well  enough.  But  you  don’t  answer  my 
question,  sir. 

Wild.  So,  madam,  aa  I told  you  before,  she  was  young  and  beautiful,  I was  rich  and  vigorous  ; my  estato 
gave  a lustre  to  my  loye9  and  a swing  to  our  enjoyment  ; round,  like  the  ring  that  made  us  one,  our  golden 
pleaeures  circled  without  end. 

Lure . Golden  pleosurea  ! Golden  fiddlesticks.  What  d'ye  tell  me  of  your  canting  stuff?  Was  ahe 
virtuous,  I aay  ? 

Wild.  Ready  to  bunt  with  envy  ; but  1 will  torment  thée  a little. — [Aside.]  So,  madam,  1 powdered  to 
please  ber,  sbe  dressed  to  engage  me  ; we  toyed  away  the  morning  in  amorous  nonsenae,  lollod  away  the 
evening  in  the  Park  or  the  playhouse,  and  ail  the  night — hem  1 

Lure.  Look  ye,  air,  anawer  my  question,  or  I ahall  take  it  ill. 

Wild.  Then,  madam,  thero  never  was  auch  a pattern  of  unity.  Her  wants  were  still  prevented  by  my 
supplies  ; my  own  heurt  whispered  me  her  deaires,  'cause  ahe  heraelf  was  there  ; no  contention  ever  rose,  but 
the  dear  strife  of  who  should  most  oblige  : no  noise  about  authority  ; for  neither  would  atoop  to  command, 
'cause  both  thought  it  glory  to  obey. 

Lure.  Stuff!  stuff  1 stuff!  I wou’t  believe  a word  on't. 

Wild.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! Then,  madam,  we  neyer  felt  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  becauae  our  inclinations  made  us 
one  ; a power  superior  to  the  forms  of  wedlock.  The  marnage  torch  had  lost  its  weaker  light  in  the  bright 
flame  of  mutual  love  that  joined  our  hearts  before  ; then — 

Lure.  Hold,  hold,  sir  ; I cannot  bear  it  ; Sir  Harry,  I’m  affronted. 

Wild.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! Affronted  ! 

Lure.  Y es,  sir  ; 'tis  an  affront  to  any  woman  to  hear  another  commended  ; and  I will  resent  it. — In  short. 
Sir  Harry,  your  wife  was  a — 

Wild.  Bus,  madam — no  detractiou.  Fil  tell  you  what  she  was.  So  much  an  angel  in  her  conduct,  that 
though  I eaw  another  in  her  arms,  I should  hâve  thought  the  devil  had  raiaed  the  ph&ntom,  and  my  more 
eonscious  reason  had  given  my  eyes  the  lie. 

Lure.  Yery  well  ! Then  I a’n’t  to  be  believed,  it  seema.  But,  d’ye  hear,  sir  ? 

Wild.  Nay,  madam,  do  you  hear  ! I tell  you,  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  malice  to  cast  a blot  upon  hcr 
famé  ; and  though  the  vanity  of  our  ses,  and  the  cnvy  of  yours,  conspired  both  against  her  honour,  I would 
not  hear  a syllable.  [Stopping  hit  tart. 

Lure.  Why  then,  as  I hope  to  breatlie,  you  ahall  hear  it.  The  picture  ! the  picture  ! the  picture  i 

[Bowling  aioud. 

Wild.  Ran,  tan,  tan.  A pistol-bullet  from  ear  to  ear. 

Lure.  That  picture  which  you  had  just  now  from  the  French  marquis  for  a thousand  pound  ; that  very 
picture  did  your  very  virtuous  wife  send  to  the  marquis  as  a pledge  of  her  very  virtuous  and  dying  affection. 
So  that  you  are  both  robbed  of  your  honour,  and  chcated  of  your  money.  [Aioud. 

Wild.  Louder,  louder,  madam. 

Lure.  I tell  you,  air,  your  wife  was  a jilt  ; I know  it,  I’il  swear  it. — She  virtuous  ! ahe  waa  a devil  ! 

Wild.  [•S'inÿs.]  Tal,  al,  deral. 

Lure.  Was  ever  the  like  seen  ! He  won’t  hear  me.  I burst  with  malice,  and  now  he  won’t  mind  me  ! 
Won't  you  hear  me  yet? 

Wild.  No,  no,  madam. 

Lure.  Nay,  then,  I can’t  bear  it. — [Sursis  oui  a crying.]  Sir,  I muât  say  that  you’re  an  unworthy 
person  to  use  a woman  of  quality  at  thia  rate,  when  she  bas  her  heart  full  of  malice  ; I don't  know  but  it 

may  make  me  miscarry.  Sir,  I say  again  and  again,  that  ahe  was  no  better  than  one  of  us,  and  I know  it  ; I 

bave  seen  it  with  my  eyes,  so  I hâve. 

Wild.  Good  heavens  deliver  me,  frbeseech  thee.  How  ahall  l ’scapo  ! 

Lure.  Will  you  hear  me  yet  ? Dear  sir  Harry,  do  but  hear  me  ; I’m  longing  to  speak. 

Wild.  Oh  ! I hâve  it. — Hush,  h usb,  huah. 

Lure.  Eh  ! what's  the  mattor  ? 

Wild.  A mouse  ! a mouse  ! a monse  ! 

Lure.  Where  ? where  ? where  ? 

Wild . Your  petticoats,  your  petticoata,  madam. — [Luretoell  shrieks  and  ran*.]  O my  head  ! I was 
never  worsted  by  a woman  before.  But  I hâve  heard  so  much  to  know  the  marquis  to  be  a'villain. 
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— [Knocking.]  Nay,  then,  I muât  run  for’t. — [Runs  ont , and  retums .]  The  cntry  » stopped  by  a chair 
coming  in  ; and  something  there  in  in  that  chair  that  I will  discover,  if  I can  And  a place  to  hide  m y self. — 
[Goes  to  the  closet  door.]  Fast!  I hâve  keys  about  me  for  most  locks  about  St.  J&mes’s.  Let  me  sce. — 
[Tries  one  key.~\  No,  no  ; thia  opens  my  lady  Pl&nthorn’s  back-door. — [ Tries  another .]  Nor  this;  this  ia 
the  key  to  my  lady  Slakeall’s  gardon. — [ Tries  a third .]  Ay,  ay,  this  does  it,  fàith. — [Goes  into  the  closet,]9* 


The  dialogue  between  Cherry  and  Archer , in  the  44  Beaux*  Stratagem,”  in  which  she  repeats  ber  well- 
oonned  love-catechism,  is  as  good  as  this,  but  not  so  fit  to  be  repeated  anywhere  but  on  the  stage.  The 
‘‘Beaux’  Stratagem'1  is  the  best  of  his  plays,  as  a whole  ; infinitely  lively,  bustling,  and  fiill  of  point  and 
interest.  The  assumed  disguise  of  the  two  principal  characters,  Archer  and  Aimwell , is  a perpétuai 
amusement  to  the  mind.  Scrub  is  an  indispensable  appendage  to  a country  gentleman’s  kitchen,  and 
an  exquisite  confident  for  the  secrets  of  young  ladies.  The  4 1 Recraidng  Officer”  is  not  one  of  Farquhar*s 
best  comédies,  though  it  is  light  and  entertaining.  It  oontains  chiefly  sketches  and  hints  of  characters  ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  plot  is  rather  lame.  He  informa  us,  in  the  dedication  to  the  published  play, 
that  it  was  founded  on  some  local  and  personal  circumstances  that  happened  in  Shropahire,  where  he 
was  himself  a recruiting  officer  ; and  it  seems  not  unlikely,  that  most  of  the  scenes  actually  took  place 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin.  The  “ Inconstant’*  is  much  superior  to  it.  The  romande  interest  and 
impressive  catastrophe  of  this  play  I thought  had  been  borrowed  from  the  more  poetical  and  tragedy- 
practised  muse  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : but  I find  they  are  taken  from  an  actual  circumstance 
which  took  place  in  the  author*s  knowledge,  at  Paris.  His  other  pièces,  “ Love  and  a Botüe,”  and 
44  The  Twin  Rivais,”  are  not  on  a par  with  these  ; and  are  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  stage.  The 
public  are,  after  ail,  not  the  worst  judges. — Farquhar’s  Letters,  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his  plays, 
are  lively,  good-humoured,  and  sensible  ; and  contain,  among  other  things,  an  admirable  exposition  of 
the  futility  of  the  dramatic  unities  of  time  and  place.  This  criticism  preceded  Dennis’s  remarks  on 
that  subject,  in  his  Strictures  on  Mr.  Addison’s  Cato  ; and  completely  anticipâtes  ail  that  Dr.  Johnson 
has  urged  so  unanswerably  on  the  subject,  in  his  préfacé  to  Shakspeare. 

We  may  date  the  décliné  of  English  comedy  from  the  time  of  Farquhar.  For  this  several  causes 
might  be  assigned  in  the  political  and  moral  changes  of  the  times  ; but  among  other  minor  ones,  ? 
Jeremy  Collier,  in  his  View  of  the  English  Stage,  frightened  the  poets,  and  did  ail  he  could  to  spoil 
the  stage,  by  pretending  to  refonn  it  ; that  is,by  making  it  an  écho  of  the  pulpit,  instead  of  a reflection 
of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  profaneness  of  the  stage  ; and  is  for  fining 
the  actors  for  every  oath  they  utter,  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  ; as  if  common  swearing  had  been 
an  invention  of  the  poets  and  stage-players.  He  cannot  endure  that  the  fine  gentlemen  drink,  and  the 
‘‘fine  ladies  intrigue,  in  the  scenes  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  when  things  so  contrary  to  law  and 
gospel  happened  nowhere  else.  He  is  vehement  against  duelling,  as  a barbarous  custom,  of  which  the 
example  is  suffered  with  impunity  nowhere  but  on  the  stage.  He  is  shocked  at  the  number  of  fortunes 
that  are  irreparably  ruined  by  the  vice  of  gaming  on  the  boards  of  the  théâtres.  He  seems  to  think 
that  every  breach  of  the  ten  commandments  begins  and  ends  there.  He  complains  that  the  tame 
husbands  of  his  time  are  laughed  at  on  the  stage,  and  that  the  successful  gallants  triumph,  which  was 
without  precedent  either  in  the  city  or  the  court.  He  does  not  think  it  enough  that  the  stage  44  shows 
I vice  in  its  own  image,  scorn  its  own  feature,”  unless  they  are  damned  at  the  saine  instant,  and  carried 
, off  (like  Don  Juan)  by  real  devils  to  the  infernal  régions,  before  the  faces  of  the  spectators.  It  seems 
that  the  author  would  bave  been  contented  to  be  présent  at  a comedy  or  a farce,  like  a father  Inquisitor, 
if  there  was  to  be  an  auto  da  fé  at  the  end,  to  burn  both  the  actors  and  the  poet.  This  sour,  non- 
juring  critic  has  a great  horror  and  répugnance  at  poor  human  nature,  in  nearly  ail  its  shapes  ; of  the 
existence  of  which  he  appears  only  to  be  aware  through  the  stage  : and  this  he  considéra  as  the  only 
exception  to  the  practice  of  pietv,  and  the  performance  of  the  whole  duty  of  man  ; and  seems  fully 
convinced,  that  if  this  nuisance  were  abated,  the  whole  world  would  be  regulated  according  to  the  creed 
and  the  catéchisai. — This  is  a strange  blindness  and  infatuation  ! He  forgets,  in  his  over-heated  zeal, 
two  things  : First,  That  the  stage  must  be  copied  from  real  life,  that  the  manners  represented  there 
must  exist  elsewhere,  and  4<  dénoté  a foregone  conclusion,”  to  satisfy  common  sense. — Secondly,  That 
the  stage  cannot  shock  common  decency,  according  to  the  notions  that  prev&il  of  it  in  any  âge  or 
country,  because  the  exhibition  is  public.  If  the  pulpit,  for  instance,  had  banished  ail  vice  and 
.imperfection  from  the  world,  as  our  critic  would  suppose,  we  should  not  hâve  seen  the  offensive 
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reflection  of  them  on  the  stage,  which  he  resents  as  an  affront  to  the  cloth,  and  an  outrage  on  religions 
On  the  contrary,  with  such  a sweeping  reformation  as  this  theory  implies,  the  office  of  the  preacher, 
as  well  as  of  the  player,  would  be  gone  ; and  if  common  peccadilloes  of  lying,  swearing,  intriguing, 
fighting,  drinking,  gaming,  and  other  such  obnoxious  dramatic  common -places,  were  once  fairly  got  rid 
of  in  reality,  neither  the  comic  poet  would  be  able  to  laugh  at  them  on  the  stage,  nor  our  good-natured 
anthor  to  consign  them  over  to  damnation  elsewhere.  The  work  is,  however,  written  with  ability,  and  \ 
did  much  mischief  : it  produced  those  do-me-good,  lack-a-daisical,  whining,  make-believe  comédies  in 
the  next  âge,  (such  as  Steele’s  44  Conscious  Lovera,”  and  othera,)  which  areenough  to  set  one  to  sleep,  | 
and  where  the  anthor  tries  in  vain  to  be  merry  and  wise  in  the  same  breath  ; in  which  the  utmost  stretch  / 
of  licentiousness  goes  no  farther  than  the  gallant’s  being  suspected  of  keeping  a mistress,  and  the/ 
highest  proof  of  courage  is  given  in  his  refusing  to  acoept  a challenge. 

In  looking  into  the  old  éditions  of  the  comédies  of  the  last  âge,  I find  the  names  of  the  beat  actore 
of  those  times,  of  whom  scarcely  any  record  is  left  but  in  Colley  Cibber*s  Life,  and  the  monument  to 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; which  Voltaire  reckons  among  the  proofs  of  the  liberality, 
wisdom,  and  politeness  of  the  English  nation  : — 

“ Let  no  rude  hand  deface  it. 

And  its  forlora  hic  jacet.” 


Authore  after  their  deaths  live  in  their  works  ; players  only  in  their  epitaphs  and  the  breath  of  common 
tradition.  They  44  die  and  leave  the  world  no  copy.”  Their  uncertain  popularity  is  as  short- lived  as 
it  is  dazzling  ; and  in  a few  years  nothing  is  known  of  them  but  that  they  were. 
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WILLIAM  WYCHERLEY. 


As  long  as  men  are  false  and  woxnen  vain, 
Whilst  gold  continues  to  be  rirtue’s  bane, 
In.pointed  satire  Wÿchmlïy  shall  reign. 


Evelym. 


LOVE  IN  A WOOD  ; OR,  ST.  JAMES’S  PARK 

SI  Cotnrtg. 


Excludit  sac  os  Helioone  postas 
l>emocritu&r— Horat. 


TO  HER  GRACE 

THE  DUC  HESS  OF  CLEVELAND. 

XioAM, — Ail  authon  whatever  In  thelr  dedication  are  poets  ; but  I am  now  to  write  to  a lady  who  stands  as  little 
In  need  of  flattery,  as  her  beauty  of  art  ; otherwlse  I should  prove  as  111  a poet  to  her  lu  my  dedication,  as  to  my  reader 
In  my  play.  I can  do  your  Grâce  no  honour,  nor  make  you  more  admirera  than  you  hare  already  ; yet  I can  do  myself 
tbe  honour  to  let  the  world  know  I am  the  greatest  you  hâve.  Y ou  wlll  pardon  me,  Madam,  for  you  know  it  is  very  h&rd 
far  a new  autbor,  and  poet  too,  to  govem  bis  ambition  : for  poeta,  let  them  pose  In  tbe  world  ever  ao  much  for  modeat, 
honeat  men,  but  begln  praise  to  others  which  oondudes  in  themselves  ; and  are  like  rooks,  who  lend  people  money  but 
to  win  it  back  again,  and  so  leave  them  in  debt  to  ’em  for  nothing  ; they  offer  laurel  and  incense  to  tbeir  heroes,  but 
wear  it  themselves,  and  perfume  themselvea  Thia  is  true,  Madam,  upon  the  honeet  word  of  an  autbor  who  never  yet 
writ  dedication.  Yet  though  I cannot  lie  like  them,  1 am  as  vain  as  they  ; and  cannot  but  publidy  give  your  Grâce  my 
humble  ackndwledgmenta  for  the  favours  I bave  recel ved  from  you  : — thia,  I aay,  is  tbe  poet’s  gratitude,  which,  in 
pl&in  Engliah,  is  only  pride  and  ambition  ; and  that  the  world  might  know  your  Grâce  did  me  the  honour  to  aee  my 
play  twioe  together.  Yet,  perhaps,  my  enviera  of  your  favour  will  suggeet  ’twas  in  Lent,  and  therefore  for  your 
mortification.  Then,  as  a jealous  autbor,  1 am  ooncerned  not  to  hâve  your  Grace’s  favours  lesaened,  or  rather  my 
réputation  ; and  to  let  them  know,  youwerepleased,  after  that,  to  comm&nd  a oopy  from  me  of  thia  play  ; — the  only  way, 
without  beauty  and  wit,  to  win  a poor  poet’s  heart.  Tia  a sign  your  Grâce  understands  nothing  better  than  obliging 
ail  the  world  after  the  beat  and  most  proper  manner.  But,  Madam,  to  be  obliging  to  that  exoeas  as  you  are  (pardon 
me,  if  I tell  you,  ont  of  my  extreme  oonoern  and  service  fnr  your  Grâce)  is  a dangerous  quality,  and  may  be  very 
incommode  to  you  ; for  dvility  makes  poets  as  troubleeome,  as  charlty  makes  beggara  ; and  your  Grâce  will  behereafter 
as  much  pestered  with  such  scurvy  offérings  as  thia,  poems,  panegyrics,  and  the  like,  as  you  are  now  with  pétitions  : 
and,  Madam,  take  it  from  me,  no  man  with  papers  in  's  hand  is  more  dreadful  than  a poet  ; no,  not  a lawyer  with  his 
déclarations.  Your  Grâce  sure  did  not  well  conslder  what  ye  did,  in  sending  for  my  play  : you  little  thought  I would 
hâve  had  the  confidence  to  send  you  a dedication  too-  But,  Madam,  you  flnd  I am  as  unreasonable,  and  hâve  as  little 
conscience,  as  if  I had  driven  the  poetic  trade  longer  than  I hâve,  and  ne'er  consider  you  had  enough  of  the  play.  But 
(having  suffered  now  so  severely)  I beaeech  your  Grâce,  hâve  a care  for  the  future  ; take  my  oounael,  and  be  (if  you  can 
possible)  as  proud  and  ill-natured  as  othcr  people  of  quality,  sinoe  your  quiet  is  so  much  ooncerned,  and  since  you 
hâve  mors  reason  any  to  value  yourself  : — for  you  hâve  that  perfection  of  beauty  (without  thinking  it  so)  which 
others  of  your  sex  but  think  they  hâve  ; that  generosity  in  your  actions  which  others  of  your  quality  hâve  only  in 
thelr  promises  ; that  spirit,  wit  and  Judgment,  and  ail  other  qualifications  which  fit  heroes  to  conunand,  and  would 
make  any  but  your  Grâce  proud.  1 begln  now,  elevated  by  my  subject,  to  write  with  the  émotion  and  fury  of  a 
poet,  yet  the  integrity  of  an  historien  ; and  I oould  never  be  weary — nay,  sure  this  were  my  only  way  to  make  my 
Hiilnri  never  weary  too,  though  they  were  a more  impatient  génération  of  people  than  they  ara.  In  fine,  speaking 
thus  of  your  Grâce,  I should  please  ail  the  world  but  you  ; therefore  I must  once  observe  and  obey  you  against  my 
will,  and  aay  no  mors,  than  that  I am,  Madam,  your  Gnœ’i  most  obligsd,  and  most  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  WYCHERLBY. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONÆ. 


Ma.  Raison,  'J 

Ma.  Vnvcsirr,  V Toung  Gentlemen  ofthe  Toum. 

Mjl  Tiunnu,  j 

Au»Biuif  Grips,  seeminglp  précisé , but  a covetous , 
ieckerons,  oht  Uiurer  ofthe  dtp. 

Sm  Sruojr  Addrkplot,  a Coxeomb,  aiwapt  in  pureuit 
of  Women  Qfgreat  Fortunes . 

Mm.  Dappekwit,  a briek,  conceited,  haJf-wttted  Fettow 
Ofthe  Totcn. 


Toung  Gentlemen  ofthe  Toum . 


Chjubtiwa,  VALKNTnrx’s  Mistrett. 
Ltdu,  Baiqkk’s  Mietrese . 


Mv  Lady  Flippaht,  Owre’s  Sister,  an  qffècted  Widow 
in  distresefor  a Husband,  though  ttill  deelaiming 
againet  Marriage. 

Mrs.  Martha,  Gripk's  Daughter . 

Mas.  JoYNxa,  a Match-maker,  or  précisé  dtp  Bonod. 

Mas.  Cbossbitm,  on  old  cheating  J Ut , and  Bawd  to  her 
Daughter. 

Mise  Lucy,  her  Daughter. 

Isabkl,  Chiustiîja’s  Woman. 

Lxonore,  Servant  to  Lyola. 

CaossBTTc’a  Landlord,  and  hit  Prentices,  Serrants, 
Walters,  other  Attendants. 


SCENE, — Lon  don. 


4 LOVE  IN  A WOOD  ; OR,  ST.  JAMES'S  PARK.  act  i. 


PROLOGUE. 


Custom,  wbich  bids  tbe  thief  from  cart  harangue 
AU  thoae  that  corne  to  make  and  see  him  hang, 
Wills  the  damu’d  pœt  (though  he  knows  he’s  gone) 
To  greet  you  ere  hia  execution. 

Not  having  fear  of  critic  'fore  hia  eyes, 

But  stiU  rejecting  wholesome,  good  ad  vice, 

He  e’en  ia  corne  to  suffer  bere  to-day 
For  counterfeiting  (as  you  judge)  a play, 

Which  is  again8t  dread  Phœbus  highest  treason  ; 
Damn,  damning  judges,  therefore,  you  hâve  rea- 
son  : — 

You  be  does  mean  who,  for  the  selfsame  fault, 
That  damning  privilège  of  yours  bave  bought. 

So  the  huge  bankers,  when  they  needa  muât  (ail, 
Send  the  amaU  brothers  of  their  trade  to  jail  ; 
Whilat  they  by  breaking  gentlemen  are  made, 
Then,  more  tban  any,  scom  poor  men  o'  th’  trade. 
You  harden'd  renegado  poète,  who 
Treat  rhyming  poets  worse  than  Turk  would  do, 


But  vent  your  heatheniah  rage, — hang,  draw,  and 
quarter, — • 

Hia  Muae  wül  die  to-day  a fleering  martyr  ; 

Since  for  bald  jeat,  dull  libel,  or  lampoon, 

There  are  who  guffer  persécution 
With  the  undaunted  briakness  of  buffoon, 

And  strict  professora  Uve  of  raiUery, 

Defying  porter’ s-lodge,  or  piUory. 

For  thoae  who  yet  Write  on  our  poet’a  fate, 

Sbould  as  co-aufferera  commiaerate  ; 

But  he  in  vain  their  pity  now  would  crevé, 

Who  for  themaelve8,  alaa  ! no  pity  hâve, 

And  their  own  gasping  crédit  wiU  not  save; 

And  thoae,  much  leas,  our  criminal  would  spare, 
Who  ne’er  in  rhyme  tranagreaa; — if  such  there 
are. 

fWell  then,  who  nothing  hopea,  needa  nothing  fear  ; 
lAnd  he,  before  your  cruel  votes  ahaU  do  it, 

|By  his  despair  déclarés  him  self  no  poet. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Gkipk’s  Honte , in  the  Evening.' 

Enter  my  Lady  Flippant  and  Mrs.  Joynbh. 

Fîip.  Not  a husband  to  be  had  for  money  ! — 
* Corne,  corne,  I might  hâve  been  a better  houae- 
wife  for  myaelf,  as  the  world  goes  now,  if  I had 
dealt  for  an  heir  with  hia  guardian,  uncle,  or 
mother-in-law  ; and  you  are  no  better  than  a 
chouse,  a cheat. 

Joyn.  I a cheat,  madam  ! 

Flip.  I am  out  of  my  money,  and  patience 
too. 

Joyn.  Do  not  run  out  of  your  patience,  what- 
ever  you  do  : — 'tis  a neceaaary  virtue  for  a widow 
without  a jointure,  in  truly. 

Flip.  Vile  woman  ! though  my  fortune  be  some- 
thing  waated,  my  person's  in  good  repair.  If  I 
had  not  depended  on  you,  I had  had  a husband 
before  thia  time.  When  I gave  you  the  laat  five 
pound8 — 

Joyn.  And  I had  kept  my  promise  if  you  had 
co-operated. 

Flip.  Co-operated  ! what  ahould  I hâve  done  ? 
Tis  weU  known  no  woman  breathing  could  use 
more  induatry  to  get  her  a husband  than  I hâve. 
H as  not  my  husb&nd’s  ’aculcheon  walked  as  much 
ground  as  the  citizens'  signa  since  the  Pire  ? — that 
no  quarter  of  the  town  might  be  ignorant  of  the 
widow  Flippant 

Joyn.  Tis  weU  known,  madam,  indeed.’ 

Flip.  Hâve  I not  owned  myaelf  (againat  my 
atomach)  the  retict  of  a citizen,  to  crédit  my 
fortune  ? 

Joyn.  Tis  confeaaed,  madam. 

Flip.  Hâve  I not  conatantly  kept  Covent-Gar- 
den  church,  St  Martin’s,  the  playhouaes,  Hyde- 
park,  Mulberry-garden,  and  ail  other  the  public 
malts  where  widowa  and  maids  are  expoaed  ? 

Joyn.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  you  hâve  an 
aversion  to  a husband.  But  why,  madam,  hâve 
you  refused  so  many  good  offera  ? 


Flip.  Good  offers,  Mrs.  Joyner  ! Fil  be  swom 
I never  had  an  offer  since  my  late  husband’a. — If 
I had  an  offer,  Mrs.  Joyner  ! — there' s the  thing, 
Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  Then  your  frequent  and  public  détestation 
of  marnage  ia  thought  real  ; and  if  you  hâve  had 
no  offer,  there’ s the  thing,  madam. 

Flip.  I cannot  deny  but  I alwaya  rail  againat  i 
marriage  ; — which  is  the  widow’a  way  to  it  oer- 
tainly. 

Joyn.  Tia  the  desperate  way  of  the  desperate 
widowa,  in  truly.  î 

Flip.  Would  you  hâve  us  as  tractable  as  the  ! 
wenches  that  eat  oatmeal,  and  fooled  like  them 
too  ? ! 

Joyn.  If  nobody  were  wiser  than  I,  I should  | 
think,  since  the  widow  wants  the  naturel  allure-  | 
ment  which  the  virgin  bas,  you  ought  to  give  men  | 
ail  other  encouragements,  in  truly. 

Flip.  Therefore,  on  the  contrary,  because  the 
widow’s  fortune  (whether  supposed  or  real)  ia  her 
chiefeat  bait,  the  more  chary  she  aeema  of  it,  and 
the  more  she  withdraws  it,  the  more  eagerly  the 
busy  gaping  fry  wül  bile.  With  us  widows,  h os-  , 
band8  are  got  like  biahopricka,  by  saying  No:  and  , 
I tell  you,  a young  heir  ia  aa  shy  of  a widow  as  of  i 
a rook,  to  my  knowledge.  I 

Joyn.  I can  allégé  nothing  against  your  practice 
— but  your  ill  auccess  ; and  indeed  you  muât  use 
another  method  with  air  Simon  Addleplot. 

Flip.  Wül  he  be  at  your  houae  at  the  hour  ? 

Joyn . He’U  be  there  by  ten  : — ’tda  now  nine.  I’il 
warrant  you  he  wiü  not  faiL 

Flip.  l’il  warrant  you  then  I wiil  not  faü  : — for 
’tia  more  than  time  I were  sped. 

Joyn.  Mr.  Dapperwit  haa  not  been  too  busy 
with  you,  I hope? — Your  expérience  haa  taught 
you  to  prevent  a miachance. 

Flip.  No,  no,  my  miachance  (aa  you  call  it)  ia 
gréa  ter  than  that.  I hâve  but  three  montha  to 
reckon,  ere  I lie  down  with  my  port  and  équipage  ; 
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and  must  be  delivered  of  a woman,  a footman,  and 
a ooacbman  : — for  ray  coach  mnst  down,  unless  I 
can  get  sir  Simon  to  draw  with  me. 

Joyn.  He  will  pair  with  yon  exactly  if  I know 
alL  [Aride. 

Flip . Ah,  Mrs.  Joyner,  nothing  grieves  me  like 
tfae  pntting  down  ray  coach  ! For  the  fine  clothes, 
the  fine  lodgings, — let  ’em  go  ; for  a lodging  is  as 
unnecessary  a thing  to  a widow  that  has  a coach, 
as  a hat  to  a man  that  has  a good  peruke.  For, 
as  yon  see  about  town,  ahe  is  most  properly  at 
home  in  her  coach  : — she  eats,  and  drinks,  and 
sieeps  in  her  coach  ; and  for  her  visita,  she  reçoives 
them  in  the  playhouse. 

Joyn.  Ay,  ay,  let  the  men  keep  lodgings,  as  you 
say,  madam,  if  they  will. 

Enter  behind,  at  one  door,  G Rira  and  Sir  Simon  Addlk- 

mor,  the  îatter  in  the  drett  qf  a Clerk  ; at  the  other,  Mrs. 

, Martha. 

Flip.  Do  yon  think  if  things  had  been  with  me 
.as  they  hâve  been,  I would  ever  hâve  housed  with 
this  connter-fashion  brother  of  mine,  (who  hâtes  a 
vest  as  ranch  as  a surplice,)  to  hâve  ray  patches 
assaulted  every  day  at  dinner,  my  freedom  cen- 
svred,  and  my  visitants  shut  out  of  doors  ? — Poor 
Mr.  Dapperwit  cannot  be  admitted. 

Joyn.  He  knows  him  too  well  to  keep  his 
acqnaintance. 

Flip.  He  is  a censorions  rigid  fop,  and  knows 
nothing. 

Gripe.  So,  so  ! [Behind. 

Joyn.  [ Aride .]  Is  he  here  ? — [To  my  Lady 
Flippant.]  Nay,  with  your  pardon,  madam,  I 
mnst  contradict  yon  there.  He  is  a prying  com- 
monwealth’a-man,  an  implacable  magistrate,  a 
sturdy  pillar  of  his  canse,  and — [ To  Gripb.]  But, 
oh  me,  is  your  worship  so  near  then?  if  I had 
thought  yon  heard  me — 

Gripe.  Why,  why,  Mrs.  Joyner,  I hâve  said  as 
much  of  myself  ere  now  ; and  without  vanity,  I 
profess. 

Joyn . I know  your  virtue  is  proof  against  vain- 
glory;  but  the  truth  to  your  face  looks  like  flattery 
in  your  worship’s  servant. 

Gripe.  No,  no  ; say  what  yon  will  of  me  in  that 
kind,  far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect  you  of  flattery. 

Joyn.  In  truly,  your  worship  knows  yourself, 
and  knows  me,  for  I am  none  of  those — 

Flip.  [Aride.]  Now  they  are  in — Mrs.  Joyner, 
IT!  go  before  to  your  house,  you’ll  be  sure  to  corne 
after  me. 

Joyn.  Immediately. — [Exil  Flippant.]  But  as 
I was  saying,  I am  none  of  those — 

Gripe.  No,  Mrs.  Joyner,  yon  cannot  sewpillows 
under  folks*  elbows  ; you  cannot  hold  a candie  to 
the  devil  ; yon  cannot  tickle  a trout  to  take  him  ; 
you — 

Joyn.  Lord,  how  well  you  do  know  me  indeedl 
— and  yon  shall  see  I know  your  worship  as  well. 
Yon  cannot  backslide  from  your  principles  ; you 
cannot  be  terrified  by  the  laws  ; nor  bribed  to  alle- 
giance  by  office  or  preferment  ; yon — 

Gripe.  Hold,  hold,  my  praise  mnst  not  interrnpt 
yonrs. 

Joyn.  With  your  worship’s  pardon,  in  truly,  I 
must  own. 

Gripe.  I am  fhll  of  your  praise,  and  it  will  run 
over. 

Joyn.  Nay,  sweet  sir,  yon  are — 


Gripe.  Nay,  sweet  Mrs.  Joyner,  yon  are — 

Joyn.  Nay,  good  your  worship,  you  are— 

[Stops  her  mouth  with  his  handkerehiqf. 

Gripe.  I say  yon  are — 

Joyn.  I must  not  be  rude  with  your  worship. 

Gripe.  You  are  a nursing  mother  to  the  saints  ; 
through  you  they  gather  together;  through  you 
they  fructify  and  increase;  and  through  you  the 
child  cries  out  of  the  hand-basket. 

Joyn.  Through  yon  virgins  are  married,  or  pro- 
vided  for  as  well  ; through  you  the  reprobate’s  wife 
is  made  a saint  ; and  through  yon  the  widow  is  not 
disconsolate,  nor  misses  her  husband. 

Gripe.  Through  you — 

Joyn.  Indeed  you  will  put  me  to  the  blush. 

Gripe.  Blushes  are  badges  of  imperfection  : — 
saints  bave  no  shame.  Yon  are — are  the  fiower  of 
matrone,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  Yon  are  the  pink  of  courteous  aldermen. 

Gripe . You  are  the  muflier  of  secrecy. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  head-band  of  justice. 

Gripe.  Thank  you,  sweet  Mrs.  Joyner  : do  you 
think  so  indeed  ? You  are — you  are  the  bonfire  of 
dévotion. 

Joyn.  You  are  tbe  bellows  of  zeaL 

Gripe . You  are  the  cup-board  of  charity. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  fob  of  liberality. 

Gripe.  You  are  the  rivet  of  sanctified  love  or 
wedlock. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  picklock  and  dark-lantem  of 
policy  ; and,  in  a word,  a conventicle  of  virtues. 

Gripe . Your  servant,  your  servant,  sweet  Mrs. 
Joyner  ! you  hâve  stopped  my  mouth. 

Joyn.  Your  servant,  your  servant,  sweet  aider* 
man  ! I bave  nothing  to  say. 

Sir  Sim.  The  balf-pullet  will  be  cold,  sir. 

Gripe.  Mrs.  Joyner,  you  shall  sup  with  me. 

Joyn.  Indeed  I am  engaged  to  supper  with  some 
of  your  man’s  friends  ; and  I came  on  purpose  to 
get  leave  for  him  too. 

Gripe . I cannot  deny  you  anything.  But  I hâve 
forgot  to  tell  you  what  a kind  of  fellow  my  sister's 
Dapperwit  is  : before  a full  table  of  the  coffee- 
house  sages,  he  had  the  impudence  to  hold  an  argu- 
ment against  me  in  the  defence  of  vests  and  pro- 
tections ; and  therefore  I forbid  him  my  house  v 
besides,  when  he  came  I was  forced  to  lock  up  my 
daughter  for  fear  of  him,  nay,  I think  the  poor 
child  herself  was  afraid  of  him.— -Corne  hither  child, 
were  you  not  afraid  of  Dapperwit  ? 

Mar.  Yes  indeed,  sir,  he  is  a terrible  man. — 
Yet  1 durât  meet  with  him  in  a piazza  at  midnight. 

[Aride. 

Gripe.  He  shall  never  corne  into  my  doors  again. 

Mar.  Shall  Mr.  Dapperwit  never  corne  hither 
again  then  ? 

Gripe . No,  child. 

Mar.  I am  afraid  he  will. 

Gripe.  I warrant  thee. 

Mar.  [Aeide.]  I warrant  you  then  1*11  go  to 
him. — I am  glad  of  that,  for  1 hâte  him  as  much 
as  a bishop. 

Gripe.  Thon  art  no  child  of  mine,  if  thon  dost 
not  hâte  bishops  and  wits. — Well,  Mrs.  Joyner,  1*11 
keep  you  no  longer.  [To  Addleplot.]  Jouas, 
wait  on  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  Good  night  to  your  worship. 

Gripe.  But  stay,  stay,  Mrs.  Joyner  : bave  yon 
spoken  with  the  widow  Crossbite  about  her  little 
daughter,  as  I desired? 
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Dapperwit — [ Gtves  him  the  gloss.'] — But  why  are 
you  so  eager  to  haie  him  drink  always  ? 

Pau.  Because  be  U so  eager  to  talk  always,  and 
there  is  no  other  way  to  silence  him. 

Enter  Walter. 

Watt.  Here  is  a gentleman  desires  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Vincent. 

Vin.  I corne.  [£xi<  Vincent  with  Walter. 

Dap.  He  may  drink,  because  he  is  obliged  to 
the  bottle  for  ail  the  wit  and  courage  he  has  ; ’tis 
not  free  and  naturel  like  y ours. 

/ Ran.  He  has  more  courage  than  wit,  but  wants 
^neither. 

Dap . As  a pump  gone  dry,  if  you  pour  no  water 
down  you  will  get  none  ont,  so— 

Ran.  Nay,  I bar  similes  too,  to-night 
i Dap.  Why,  is  not  the  thought  new  ? don’t  you 
• apprehend  it  ? 

Ran.  Yes,  yes,  but — 

Dap.  WeU,  weU,  will  you  eomply  with  his  sot- 
tishness  too,  and  hâte  brisk  things  in  complaisance 
to  the  ignorant  dull  âge  ? 1 believe  shortly  'twiU 

be  as  hard  to  find  a patient  friend  to  communicate 
one’s  wit  to,  as  a faithful  friend  to  communicate 
one’s  secret  to.  Wit  has  as  few  true  judges  as 
painting,  I see. 

Ran.  AU  people  prétend  to  be  judges  of  both. 

Dap.  Ay,  they  prétend  ; but  set  you  aside,  and 
one  or  two  more — 

Ran . But  why,  has  Vincent  neither  courage  nor 
wit? 

Dap.  He  has  no  courage,  because  he  beat  his 
wench  for  giring  me  les  douces  peux  once  ; and  no 
wit,  because  he  does  not  comprehend  my  thoughts  ; 
and  he  is  a son  of  a whore  for  his  ignorance.  I 
; take  ignorance  worse  from  any  man  than  the  lie, 
because  ’tis  as  much  as  to  say  lamno  wit. 

Re-enter  Vincent. 

You  need  not  take  any  notice,  though,  to  him  what 
I say. 

Vin.  Ranger,  there  is  a woman  below  in  a coach 
wonld  speak  with  you. 

Ran.  With  me  1 {Exit  Range». 

Dap.  This  Ranger,  Mr.  Vincent,  is  as  false  to 
his  friend  as  his  wench. 

Vin . You  hâve  no  reaaon  to  say  so,  but  because 
. he  is  absent. 

Dap . ’Tis  disobliging  to  teU  a man  of  his 
i fruits  to  his  face.  If  he  had  but  your  grave  parts 
and  manly  wit,  I should  adore  him  ; bot,  a 
yj  pox  ! he  is  a mere  buffoon,  a jack -pudding,  let  me 
perish  ! 

Vin.  You  are  an  ungrateful  fellow.  I hâve  heard 
him  maintain  you  had  wit,  which  was  more  than 
e'er  you  eould  do  for  yourself. — 1 thought  you  had 
owned  him  your  Mæcenas. 

Dap.  A pox  1 he  cannot  but  esteem  me,  ’tis  for 
his  honour  ; but  I cannot  but  be  just  for  ali  that — 
without  favour  or  affection.  Yet  I confess  I love 
him  so  weU,  that  1 wish  he  had  but  the  hundredth 
part  of  your  courage. 

Vin.  He  has  had  the  courage  to  save  you  from 
many  a beadng,  to  my  knowledge. 

Dap.  Corne,  corne,  I wish  the  man  well,  and, 
next  to  you,  better  than  any  man  ; and,  I am  sorry 
to  say  it,  he  has  not  courage  to  snuff  a candie  with 
his  fingers.  When  he  is  drunk,  indeed,  he  dares 
get  a clap,  or  so— and  swear  at  a constable. 


Vin.  Detracting  fop  ! when  did  you  see  him  dé- 
sert his  friend  ? 

Dap.  You  hâve  a rough  kind  of  a raillery, 
Mr.  Vincent  ; but  since  you  will  hâve  it,  (though 
1 love  the  man  heartily,  1 say,)  he  deserted  me 
once  in  breaking  of  Windows,  for  fe&r  of  the 
constables — 

Re-enter  Ranges. 

But  you  need  not  take  notice  to  bim  of  what  1 tell 
you  ; 1 hâte  to  put  a man  to  the  blush. 

Ran.  1 hâve  had  just  now  a visit  from  my  mis- 
tress,  who  is  as  jealous  of  me  as  a wife  of  her  hus- 
band  when  she  lies  iu  : — my  cousin  Lydia, — you 
hâve  heard  me  speak  of  her. 

Vin.  But  she  is  more  troublesome  than  a wife 
that  lies  in,  because  she  follows  you  to  your  haunts. 
Why  do  you  allow  her  that  privilège  beforehertime  ? 

Ran.  F&ith,  I may  allew  her  any  privilège,  and 
be  too  hard  for  her  yet.  How  do  you  think  1 hâve 
cheated  her  to-night  ? — Women  are  poor  credulous 
créatures,  easily  deceived. 

Vin.  We  are  poor  credulous  créatures,  when  we 
think  ’em  so. 

Ran.  Intending  a ramble  to  St.  James’s  Park 
to-night,  upon  some  probable  hopes  of  some  fresh 
game  I hâve  in  chase,  I appointed  her  to  stay  at 
home  ; with  a promise  to  corne  to  her  within  this 
honr,  that  she  might  not  spoil  the  scent  and  prevent 
my  sport. 

Vin.  She’ll  be  even  with  yon  when  you  are  mar- 
ried,  I warrant  yon.  In  the  mean  time  here’s  her 
health,  Dapperwit. 

Ran.  Now  had  he  rather  be  at  the  window, 
writing  her  anagram  in  the  glass  with  his  di&mond, 
or  biting  his  nails  in  the  corner  for  a fine  thought 
to  corne  and  divert  ns  with  at  the  table. 

Dap.  No,  a pox  1 1 hâve  no  wit  to-night.  I am 
as  barreh  and  hide-bound  as  one  of  your  dsmned 
8cribbling  poets,  who  are  sots  in  company  for  ail 
their  wit  ; as  a miser  is  poor  for  ail  his  money. 
How  do  you  like  the  thought  ? 

Vin.  Drink,  drink  ! 

Dap.  Well,  I can  drink  this,  because  I shall  be 
reprieved  presently. 

Vin.  Who  will  be  so  civil  to  us  ? 

Dap.  Sir  Simon  Addleplot: — I hâve  bespoke 
him  a snpper  here,  for  he  treats  to-night  a new  rich 
mistress. 

Ran.  That  spark,  who  bas  his  fruitless  designs 
upon  the  bed-ridden  rich  widow,  down  to  the  suck- 
ing  heiress  in  her  pissing-clout  He  was  once  the 
sport,  but  now  the  public  grievance,  of  ail  the  for- 
tunes in  town  ; for  he  watchea  them  like  a younger 
brother  that  is  afraid  to  be  mnmped  of  his  snip, 
and  they  cannot  steal  a marnage,  nor  stay  their 
stomachs,  but  he  must  know  it 

Dap.  He  has  now  pitched  his  nets  for  Gripe’s 
daughter,  the  rich  scrivener,  and  serves  him  as  a 
clerk  to  get  admission  to  her  ; which  the  watchful 
fop  her  father  déniés  to  ail  others.  . 

Ran.  I thought  you  had  been  nibbling  at  hen 
once,  under  pretence  of  love  to  her  aunt  I 

Dap.  1 confess  I hâve  the  same  design  yet,  and 
Addleplot  is  but  my  agent  whilst  he  thinks  me  his. 
He  bring8  me  letters  constantly  from  her,  and  car-j 
ries  mine  back. 

Vin.  Still  betraying  your  beat  friends  ! 

Dap.  I cannot  in  honour  but  betray  him.  Let 
me  perish  ! the  poor  young  wench  is  taken  with 
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my  person,  and  would  scratch  through  four  walla 
to  corne  to  me. 

Vin.  ’Tia  a sign  she  is  kept  up  close  indeed. 
Dap.  Betray  him  ! 1*11  not  be  traitor  to  love  for 
any  man. 

Enter  Sir  Simon  Addlkplot  toith  the  Walter. 

Sir  Sim . Know  ’eml  you  are  a saucy  Jack-straw 
to  question  me,  faith  and  troth  ; I know  everybody, 
and  everybody  knows  me. 

AU.  Sir  Simon  ! Sir  Simon  ! Sir  Simon  ! 

Ban.  And  you  are  a welcome  man  to  every- 
body. 

Sir  Sim.  Now,  son  of  a whore,  do  I know  tbe 
gentlemen  ? — A dog  ! would  hâve  had  a shilling  of 
me  before  he  would  let  me  corne  to  you  ! 

Ban.  The  rogue  haa  been  bred  at  court,  sure. — 
Get  you  out,  sirrah.  [E*it  Walter. 

Sir  Sim.  Ue  bas  been  bred  at  a French-house, 
where  they  are  more  unreasonable. 

Vin.  Here’s  to  you,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  I cannot  drink,  for  1 hâve  a mistress 
within  ; though  I would  not  hâve  the  people  of  the 
house  to  know  it 

Ban.  You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your  mis- 
tresses,  for  they  are  commonly  rich. 

Sir  Sim.  And  because  she  is  rich,  I would  con- 
' ceal  her  ; for  I never  had  a rich  mistress  yet,  but 
one  or  other  got  her  from  me  presently,  faith  and 
troth. 

Ban.  But  this  is  an  ill  place  to  conceal  a mis- 
tress in  ; every  waiter  is  an  intelligencer  to  your 
rivais. 

Sir  Sim.  I hâve  a trick  for  that  : — 1*11  let  no 
waiters  corne  into  the  room  ; 111  lay  the  cloth 
myself  rather. 

Ban.  But  who  is  your  mistress  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Your  servant, — your  servent,  Mr. 
Ranger. 

Vin.  Corne,  will  you  pledge  me? 

Sir  Sim.  No,  1*11  spare  your  wine,  if  you 
will  spare  me  Dapperwit’s  company  ; I came  for 
that. 

Vin . You  do  ns  a double  favour,  to  take  him  and 
leave  the  wine. 

Sir  Sim.  Corne,  corne,  Dapperwit. 

Ban.  Do  not  go,  unless  he  will  suffer  us  to  see 
his  mistress  too.  [Aride  to  Dappkrwit. 

Sir  Sim.  Corne,  corne,  man. 

Dap.  Would  you  hâve  me  so  uncivil  as  to  leave 
my  company  ? — theyll  take  it  ill. 

Sir  Sim.  I cannot  find  her  talk  without  thee. — 
Pray,  gentlemen,  persuade  Mr.  Dapperwit  to  go 
with  me. 

Ban.  We  will  not  hinder  him  of  better  company. 
Dap.  Yours  is  too  good  to  be  left  rudely. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  gentlemen,  I would  desire  your 
company  too,  if  you  knew  the  lady. 

Dap.  They  know  her  as  well  as  I ; you  say  I 
know  her  not. 

Sir  Sim.  You  are  not  everybody. 

Ban.  Perhaps  we  do  know  the  lady,  sir  Simon. 
Sir  Sim.  You  do  not,  you  do  not:  none  of  you 
ever  saw  her  in  your  lives  ; — but  if  you  could  be 
secret,  and  civil — 

Ban.  We  hâve  drunk  yet  but  our  bottle  a-piece. 
Sir  Sim.  But  will  you  be  civil,  Mr.  Vincent  ? 
Ban.  He  dares  not  look  a woman  in  the  face 
under  three  bottles. 

Sir  Sim.  Corne  along  then.  But  can  you  be 


civil,  gentlemen?  will  you  be  civil,  gentlemen? 
pray  be  civil  if  you  can,  and  you  shall  see  her. 

[Exil,  and  retums  with  my  Lady  Flippant  and 
Mrs.  Joynkr. 

Dap.  How,  has  he  got  his  jilt  herel  [Aride. 
Ban.  The  widow  Fhppant  ! [Aride. 

Vin.  Is  this  the  woman  that  we  never  saw!  [Aride. 
Flip.  Does  he  bring  us  into  company  ! — and 
Dapperwit  one  ! Though  I had  married  the  fool, 

I thought  to  hâve  reserved  the  wit  as  well  as  other  y 
ladies.  . [Aride. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  look  as  long  as  you  will,  madaxn, 
you  will  find  them  civil  gentlemen,  and  good  com- 
pany. 

Flip.  I am  not  in  doubt  of  their  civility,  but 
yours. 

Joyn.  You’U  never  leave  snubbing  your  servants  ! 
Did  you  not  promise  to  use  him  kindly  ? 

[Aride  to  Flippant. 

Flip.  [Aride  to  Joynkr.]  *Tis  true. — [Aloud.] 
We  wanted  no  good  company,  sir  Simon,  as  long 
as  we  had  yours. 

Sir  Sim.  But  they  wanted  good  company,  there- 
fore  I forced  ’em  to  accept  of  yours. 

Flip.  They  will  not  think  the  company  good 
they  were  forced  into,  certainly. 

Sir  Sim.  A pox  ! I must  be  using  the  words  in 
fashion,  though  I never  hâve  any  luck  with  *em. 
Mrs.  Joyner,  help  me  off. 

Joyn.  I suppose,  madam,  he  means  the  gentle- 
men wanted  not  inclination  to  your  company,  but 
confidence  to  desire  so  great  an  honour  ; therefore 
he  forced  *em. 

Dap.  What  makes  this  b&wd  here  ? Sure,  mis- 
tress, you  bawds  should  be  like  the  email  carde, 
though  at  first  you  make  up  a pack,  yet,  when  the 
play  begins,  you  should  be  put  out  as  useless. 

Joyn.  Well,  well,  gibing  companion  : you  would 
hâve  the  pimps  kept  in  only  ? you  would  so  ? 

Vin.  What,  they  are  quarrelling  ! 

Ban.  Pimp  and  bawd  agréé  now-a-days  like 
doctor  and  apothecary.  • 

Sir  Sim.  Try,  madam,  if  they  are  not  civil  gen- 
tlemen : talk  with  *em,  while  1 go  lay  the  cloth — 
no  waiter  cornes  here. — [Aride.]  My  mother  used 
to  tell  me,  I should  avoid  ail  occasions  of  talking 
before  my  mistress,  because  silence  i8  a sign  of 
love  as  well  as  prudence.  [Lay*  the  cioth. 

Flip.  Methinks  you  look  a little  yellow  on*t, 
Mr.  Dapperwit.  1 hope  you  do  not  censure  me 
because  you  find  me  passing  away  a night  with  this 
fool  : — he  is  not  a man  to  be  jealous  of,  sure. 

Dap.  You  are  not  a lady  to  be  jealous  of,  sure. 
Flip.  No,  certainly. — But  why  do  you  look  as  if 
you  were  jealous  then  ? 

Dap.  If  1 had  met  you  in  Whetstone’s-park, 
with  a drunken  foot-soldier,  I should  not  hâve  been 
jealous  of  you. 

Flip.  Fy,  fy  ! now  you  are  jealous,  certainly  ; 
for  people  always,  when  they  grow  jealous,  grow 
rude  : — but  1 can  pardon  it  since  it  proceeds  from 
love  certainly. 

Dap.  I am  out  of  ail  hopes  to  be  rid  of  this 
eternal  old  acquaintance  : when  I jeer  her,  she 
thinks  herself  praised  ; now  I call  her  whore  in 
plain  English,  she  thinks  1 am  jealous.  [Aride. 

Flip.  Sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit,  be  not  so  censo- 
rious,  (I  speak  for  your  sake,  not  my  own,)  for 
jealousy  is  a torment,  but  my  honour  cannot  suf- 
fer certainly. 
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Dap.  No,  certainly  ; but  the  greatest  tonnent  I 
hâve  is — jour  love. 

Flip.  Alas  ! sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit,  indeed  love 
is  a tonnent:  but  ’tis  a sweet  tonnent;  but  jealousy 
is  a bitter  tonnent. — I do  not  go  about  to  cure  you 
of  the  torment  of  my  love. 

Dap.  ’Tis  a sign  eo. 

Flip.  Corne,  corne,  look  up,  man  ; is  that  a rival 
to  contest  with  you  ? 

Dap.  I will  contest  with  no  rival,  not  with  my 
old  rival  your  coachman  ; but  they  hâve  heartily 
my  résignation;  and,  to  do  you  a favour,  but  myself 
a greater,  I will  help  tie  the  knot  you  are  fumbling 
for  now,  betwixt  your  cully  here  and  you. 

Flip.  Go,  go,  1 take  that  kind  of  jealousy  worst 
of  ail,  to  suspect  I would  be  debaucbed  to  beastly 
matrimony. — But  who  are  those  gentlemen,  pray  ? 
are  they  men  of  fortunes,  Mrs.  Joyner  1 

Joyn.  I believe  so. 

Flip.  Do  you  believe  so,  indeed? — Gentlemen — 
[Advancing  Unoards  Ranger  and  Vincent. 

Ran.  If  the  civility  we  owe  to  ladies  had  not 
oontrolled  our  envy  to  Mr.  Dapperwit,  we  had 
interrupted  ere  this  your  private  conversation. 

Flip.  Your  interruption,  sir,  had  been  most  civil 
and  obliging  ; — for  our  discourse  was  of  marriage. 

Ran.  That  is  a snbject,  madam,  as  grateful  as 
common. 

Flip.  O fy,  fy  ! are  you  of  that  opinion  too  ? 
I cannot  suffer  any  to  talk  of  it  in  my  company. 

Ran.  Are  you  married  then,  madam  ? 

Flip.  No,  certainly. 

Ran . I am  sure  so  much  beauty  cannot  despair 
of  it. 

Flip.  Despair  of  it  !— 

, Ran.  Only  those  that  are  married,  or  cannot  be 
married,  hâte  to  hear  of  marriage. 

Flip.  Yet  you  must  know,  sir,  my  aversion  to 
marriage  is  such,  that  you,  nor  no  man  breathing, 
shall  ever  persuade  me  to  it. 

Ran.  Cursed  be  the  man  should  do  so  rude  a 
thing  as  to  persuade  you  to  anything  against  your 
inclination  ! I would  not  do  it  for  - the  world, 
madam. 

Flip.  Corne,  corne,  though  you  seem  to  be  a 
civil  gentleman,  I think  you  no  better  than  your 
neighbours.  I do  not  know  a man  of  you  ail  that 
will  not  thrust  a woman  up  into  a corner,  and  then 
talk  an  hour  to  her  impertinently  of  marriage. 

Ran.  You  would  find  me  another  man  in  a cor- 
ner, I assure  you,  madam  ; for  you  should  not  hâve 
a word  of  marriage  from  me,  whatsoever  you  might 
find  in  my  actions  of  it  ; I hâte  talking  as  much  as 
you. 

Flip.  I hâte  it  extremely. 

Ran.  I am  your  man  then,  madam  ; for  I find 
just  the  same  fault  with  your  sex  as  you  do  with 
ours: — I ne’er  could  hâve  to  do  with  woman  in 
my  life,  but  still  ahe  would  be  impertinently  talking 
of  marriage  to  me. 

Flip.  Observe  that,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Dap.  Pray,  Mr.  Ranger,  let’s  go  ; I had  rather 
drink  with  Mr.  Vincent,  than  stay  here  with  you  ; 
besides  ’tis  Park-time. 

Ran.  [ To  D appkuwit.]  I corne. — [To  Flip- 
pant.] Since  you  are  a lady  that  hâte  marriage, 
IT1  do  you  the  service  to  withdraw  the  company  ; 
for  thoee  that  hâte  marriage  hâte  loss  of  time. 

Flip.  Will  you  go  then,  sir  ? but  before  you  go, 
sir,  pray  tell  me  is  yqur  aversion  to  marriage  real? 


Ran.  As  real  as  yours.  / 

Flip.  If  it  were  no  more  real  than  mine — 

[ Aride. 

Ran.  Your  servant,  madam.  [Tumstogo. 

Flip.  But  do  you  hâte  marriage  certainly  ? 

IPlucki  him  bock. 

Ran.  Certainly. 

Flip.  Corne,  1 cannot  believe  it  : you  dissemble 
it  only  because  I prétend  it. 

Ran.  Do  you  but  prétend  it  then,  madam  ? 

Flip.  [Aside]  I shall  discover  myself — [AloucT] 
I mean,  because  I hold  against  it,  you  do  the  same 
in  complaisance  : — for  I hâve  heard  say,  cunning 
men  think  to  bring  the  coy  and  untractablewomen 
to  tameness  as  they  do  some  mad  people — by 
humouring  their  frenziea. 

Ran.  I am  none  of  those  cunning  men,  yet 
hâve  too  much  wit  to  entertain  the  presumption 
of  designing  upon  you. 

Flip.  ’Twene  no  such  presumption  neither. 

Dap.  Corne  away  ; 'sdeath  ! aon’t  you  see  your 
danger  ? 

Ran.  Those  aimsare  for  sir  Simon. — Good  night, 
madam. 

Flip.  Willyouneedsgo,then? — [To  Sir  Simon] 
The  gentlemen  are  a going,  sir  Simon;  will  you 
let  ’em  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  cannot  keep  ’em, 
how  should  I ? 

Flip.  Stay,  sir  ; because  you  hâte  marriage,  1*11 
ring  yod  a new  song  against  it.  [Sinp*. 

A sponae  I do  hâte. 

For  either  ahe's  faim  or  ahe’s  jealous  ; 

But  give  us  a mate 
Who  no  thing  will  aak  us  or  tell  us. 

She  stands  on  no  ternis, 

Nor  ohaffers,  by  way  of  indenture, 

Her  love  for  your  farms; 

But  takes  her  kind  man  at  a venture. 

If  ail  prove  not  right, 

Wlthout  an  act,  process,  or  waming, 

From  wife  for  a night 
You  may  be  divorced  in  the  moming. 

When  parents  are  slaves, 

Their  brats  oannot  be  any  other  ; 

Great  witsand  great  braves 
Hâve  always  a punk  to  their  mother. 

Though  it  be  the  fashion  for  women  of  quality 
to  sing  any  song  whatever,  because  the  words 
are  not  distinguished,  yet  1 should  hâve  blushed 
to  hâve  done  it  now,  but  for  you,  sir. 

Ran.  The  song  is  edifying,  the  voice  admirable 
— and,  once  more,  I am  your  servant,  madam. 

Flip.  What,  will  you  go  too,  Mr.  Dapperwit  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Pray,  Mr.  Dapperwit,  do  not  you  go 
too. 

Dap.  I am  engaged. 

Sir  Sim.  Well,  if  we  cannot  hâve  their  company, 
we  will  not  hâve  their  room  : ours  is  a private  back- 
room  ; they  hâve  paid  their  reckoning,  let’s  go 
thither  again. 

Flip.  But  pray,  sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit,  do  not 
go.  Keep  him,  Sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  I cannot  keep  him. 

[Exeunt  Vincent,  Ranosr,  and  Dapperwit. 

It  is  impossible  ; (the  world  is  so  ;) 

One  cannot  keep  one’s  friend,  and  mistress  too. 

[ExtunL 
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SCENE  I. — St.  James9*  Park , ai  Night. 

Enter  Ranger,  Vincent,  and  Dapperwit. 

Ran.  Hang  me,  if  I am  not  pleased  eztremely 
with  this  new-fashioned  caterwauling,  this  mid- 
night  coursing  in  the  Park. 

Vin . A man  may  corne  after  supper  with  hia 
three  bottles  in  hia  head,  reel  himself  sober,  with- 
I out  reproof  from  hia  mother,  aunt,  or  grave 
relation. 

Ran.  May  bring  his  baahful  wench,  and  not 
hâve  her  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  impudent 
honest  women  of  the  town. 

Dap.  And  a man  of  wit  may  hâve  the  better 
of  the  dumb  show  of  welUtrimmed  vest  or  fair 
peruke  : — no  man's  now  ia  whiteat. 

Ran.  And  now  no  woman 's  modeat  or  proud  ; 
for  her  bluahea  are  hid,  and  the  rubiea  on  her  lips 
are  died,  and  ail  aleepy  and  glimmering  eyes  bave 
lost  their  attraction. 

Vin.  And  now  a man  may  carry  a bottle  under 
his  arm  instead  of  hia  hat  ; — and  no  observing 
apruce  fop  will  miss  the  cravat  that  lies  on  one's 
ahoulder,  or  count  the  pimples  on  one's  face. 

Dap.  And  now  the  brisk  repartee  mins  the 
complaisant  cringe,  or  wise  grimace. — Something 
'twasf  we  men  of  virtue  always  loved  the  night. 

Ran.  O blessed  season  ! 

Vin . For  good-fdlows. 

Ran.  For  lovers. 

Dap.  And  for  the  Muses. 

Ran.  When  I was  a boy  I loved  the  night  so 
well,  1 had  a strong  vocation  to  be  a bellman's 
apprentice. 

Vin.  1,  a drawer. 

Dap.  And  1,  to  attend  the  waits  of  Westmin- 
ster. let  me  perish  ! 

Ran.  But  why  do  we  not  do  the  duty  of  this 
and  such  other  places  ; — walk,  censure,  and  speak 
ill  of  ail  we  meet  ? 

Dap.  'Tis  no  fault  of  mine,  let  me  perish  ! 

Vin.  Fy,  fy  ! satirical  gentlemen,  this  is  not 
your  time  ; you  cannot  distinguish  a friend  from  a 
fop. 

Dap.  No  matter,  no  matter  ; they  will  deserve 
amongst  'em  the  worst  we  can  say. 

Ran.  Who  cornes  here,  Dapperwit  ? 

[People  tcalking  slowly  over  the  stage. 

Dap.  By  the  toss  of  his  head,  training  of  his 
feet,  and  his  elbows  playing  at  bo-peep  behind  his 
back,  it  should  be  my  lord  Easy. 

Ran.  And  who  the  woman  ? 

Dap.  My  Lord  what-d'ye-call's  daughter,  that 
had  a child  by— r 

Vin.  Dapperwit,  hold  your  tongue. 

JR an.  How  ! are  you  concerned  ? 

Vin.  Her  brother's  an  honest  fellow,  and  will 
drink  his  glass. 

Ran.  Prithee,  Vincent,  Dapperwit  did  not  hin- 
der  drinking  to-night,  though  he  spake  against  it  ; 
why,  then,  should  you  interrupt  his  sport  ? — Now, 
let  faim  talk  of  anybody. 

Vin.  So  he  wiÛ, — till  you  eut  his  throat. 

Ran.  Why  should  you  on  ail  occasions  thwart 
him,  contemn  him,  and  maliciously  look  grave  at 
his  jests  only  ? 


Vin.  Why  does  he  always  rail  against  my 
friends,  then,  and  my  best  friend — a beer-glass  ? 

Ran.  Dapperwit,  be  your  own  advocate  : my 
game,  I think,  is  bçfore  me  there.  [i&rtt. 

Dap.  This  Ranger,  1 think,  has  ail  the  ill  qua- 
li ti  es  of  ail  your  town  fops  ; — leaving  his  company 
for  a spruce  lord  or  a wench. 

Vin.  Nay,  if  you  must  rail  at  your  own  best 
friends,  I may  forgive  you  railing  at  mine. 

Enter  Lydia  and  my  Lady  Flippant. — They  watt  over 

the  stage. 

Lyd.  False  Ranger,  shall  I fmd  thee  here  ? 

[Astds. 

Vin.  Those  are  women,  are  they  not  ? 

[To  Dappnrwit. 

Dap.  The  least  seems  to  be  my  Lucy,  sure. 

[Aride. 

Ptn.  Faith,  I think  I dare  speak  to  a woman  in 
the  dark  ! — let's  try. 

Dap.  They  are  persons  of  quality  of  my  aoquaint- 
an  ce  ; — hold  ! 

Vin.  Nay,  if  they  are  persons  of  quality  of  your 
acquaintance,  I may  be  the  bolder  with  'em. 

[The  ladies  go  qff,  they  foliote  them. 

Be-enter  Lydia  and  my  Lady  Flippant. 

Lyd.  I corne  hither  to  make  a discovery  to-night. 

Flip.  Of  my  love  to  you,  certainly  ; for  nobody 
but  you  oould  hâve  debauched  me  to  the  Park, 
certainly.  1 would  not  return  another  night,  if  it 
were  to  redeem  my  dear  husband  from  his  grave. 

Lyd.  I believe  you  : — but  to  get  another,  widow. 

Flip.  Another  husband,  another  husband,  foh  ! 

Lyd.  There  does  not  pass  a night  here  but 
man  y a match  is  made. 

Flip.  That  a woman  of  honour  should  hâve  the 
word  match  in  her  mouth  ! — but  I hope,  madam, 
the  fellowB  do  not  make  honourable  love  here,  do 
they?  I abominate  honourable  love,  upon  my 
honour. 

Lyd.  If  they  should  make  honourable  love  here, 
1 know  you  would  prevent  'em. 

Re-enter  Vincent  and  Dapperwit. — They  watt  slotely 

towards  the  ladies. 

But  here  corne  two  men  will  inform  you  what  to  do. 

Flip.  Do  they  corne  ? — are  they  men  certainly  ? 

Lyd . Préparé  for  an  assault,  they’ll  put  you  to  ’t 

Flip.  Will  they  put  us  to't  certainly  ? 1 was 
never  put  to't  yet.  If  they  should  put  us  to't,  I 
should  drop  down,  down,  certainly. 

Lyd.  I believe,  truly,  you  would  not  hâve  power 
to  run  away. 

Flip.  Therefore  1 will  not  stay  the  push. — They 
corne  ! they  corne  ! oh,  thefellows  corne  ! 

[Flippant  runs  atoay,  Lydia/oUows,  and  Vincent  and 
Dapperwit  after  them. 

Re-enter  Flippant  at  the  other  door , alone. 

, Flip.  So  ! I am  got  off  dear  ! I did  not  run  from 
vie  men,  but  my  comp&nion.  For  ail  their  brags, 
men  hâve  hardly  courage  to  set  upon  us  when  our 
number  is  equal  ; now  they  shall  see  I defy  'em  : — 
for  we  women  hâve  always  most  courage  when  we 
are  alone.  But,  a pox  1 the  lazy  rogues  corne  not  ; 
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you  pull  off  your  mask. — [Aride.']  That  I think 
was  brisk. 

Lyd.  Indeed,  dear  sir,  my  face  would  frighten 
back  the  sun. 

Dap.  With  glories  more  radiant  tban  bis  own  : 
— [Aride.]  I keep  up  with  ber,  I think. 

Lyd.  But  why  would  you  put  me  to  the  trouble 
of  lighting  the  world;  when  I thought  to  bave  gone 
to  sleep  ? 

Dap.  You  only  can  do  it,  dear  madam,  let  me 
perish  ! 

Lyd.  But  wby  would  you  (of  ail  men)  practise 
treason  against  your  friend  Phœbus,  and  déposé 
■ him  for  a mere  stranger  ? 

Dap . I think  she  knows  me.  [Aride. 

Lyd . But  he  does  not  do  you  justice,  I believe  ; 
and  you  are  so  positively  cock-sure  of  your  wit, 
you  would  refer  to  a mere  stranger  your  plea  to  the 
bay-tree. 

Dap.  She  jeers  me,  let  me  perish  ! [Aride. 

Vin.  Dapperwit,  a little  of  your  aid  ; for  my 
lady’s  invincibly  dumb. 

Dap.  Would  mine  had  been  so  too  ! [Aride. 

Vin.  I hâve  used  as  many  arguments  to  make 
her  speak,  as  are  requisite  to  make  other  women 
hold  their  tongues. 

Dap.  Well,  I am  ready  to  change  sides. — Yet 
; before  I go,  madam,  since  the  moon  consents  now 
I should  see  your  face,  let  me  desire  you  to  pull  off 
your  mask  ; which  to  a handsome  lady  is  a favour, 
I'm  sure. 

Lyd.  Truly,  sir,  I must  not  be  long  in  debt  to 
you  for  the  obligation  ; pray  let  me  hear  you  recite 
some  of  your  verses  ; which  to  a wit  is  a favour, 
I'm  sure. 

Dap.  Madam,  it  belongs  to  your  sex  to  be 
obliged  tiret  ; pull  off  your  mask,  and  T 11  pull  out 
my  paper. — [Aride.]  Brisk  again,  of  my  side. 

Lyd.  ’ T would  be  in  vain,  for  you  would  want  a 
candie  now. 

Dap.  [Aride.]  I dare  not  make  use  again  of  the 
lustre  of  her  face. — [To  Ltdia.]  I’il  w&it  upon 
you  home  then,  madam. 

Lyd.  Faith,  no  ; I believe  it  will  not  be  much  to 
our  advantages  to  bring  my  face  or  your  poetry 
to  light  : for  I hope  you  hâve  yet  a pretty  good 
opinion  of  my  face,  and  so  hâve  I of  your  wit. 
But  if  you  are  for  proving  your  wit,  why  do  not 
you  Write  a play  ? 

i Dap.  Because  'tis  now  no  more  réputation  to 
i Write  a play,  than  it  is  honour  to  be  a knight. 
[Your  true  wit  despi  ses  the  title  of  poet,  as  much  as 
ryour  true  gentleman  the  title  of  knight  ; for  as  a 
I man  may  be  a knight  and  no  gentleman,  so  a man 
| may  be  a poet  and  no  wit,  let  me  perish  ! 

Lyd.  Pray,  sir,  how  are  you  dignitied  or  dis- 
tinguished  amongst  the  rates  of  wits  ? and  how 
many  rates  are  there  ? 

Dap.  There  are  as  many  degrees  of  wits  as  of 
lawyers  : as  there  is  tiret  your  soliciter,  then  your 
attorney,  then  your  pleading-counsel , then  your 
chamber-counsel,  and'then  your  judge  ; so  there  is 
tiret  your  court-wit,  your  coffee-wit,  your  poll-wit, 
* or  politic-wit,  your  chamber-wit,  or  scribble-wit, 
and  last  of  ail,  your  judge-wit,  or  critic. 

Lyd.  But  are  there  as  many  wits  as  lawyers  ? 
Lord,  what  will  become  of  us  ! — What  employaient 
can  they  hâve  ? how  are  they  known  ? 

Dap.  First,  your  court* wit  is  a fashionable, 
insinuating,  fiattering,  cxinging,  grimacing  fellow 


— and  has  wit  enough  to  solicit  a suit  of  love  ; and 
if  he  fail,  he  has  malice  enough  to  ruin  the  woman 
with  a dull  lampoon  : — but  he  rails  still  at  the  man 
that  is  absent,  for  you  must  know  ail  wits  rail  ; and 
his  wit  properly  lies  in  combing  perukes,  m&tch- 
ing  ribbons,  and  being  severe,  as  they  call  it,  upon 
other  people’s  clothes. 

Lyd.  Now,  what  is  the  coffee-wit  ? 

Dap.  He  is  a lying,  censorious,  gossiping, 
quibbling  wretch,  and  sets  people  together  by  the 
eare  over  that  sober  drink,  coffee  : he  is  a wit,  as 
he  is  a commentator,  upon  the  Gazette;  and  he 
rails  at  the  pirates  of  Algier,  the  Grand  Signior  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Christian  Grand  Signior. 

Lyd.  What  kind  of  wit  is  your  poll-wit  ? 

Dap.  He  is  a tidgetting,  busy,  dogmatical,  hot- 
headed  fop,  that  speaks  always  in  sentences  and 
proverbe,  (as  other  in  similitudes,) -and  he  rails 
perpetually  against  the  présent  government.  His 
wit  lies  in  projects  and  monopolies,  and  penning 
speeches  for  young  parliament  men. 

Lyd.  But  what  is  your  chamber-wit,  or  scribble 
wit? 

Dap.  He  is  a poring,  melancholy,  modest  sot, 
ashamed  of  the  world  : he  searches  ail  the  records 
of  wit,  to  compile  a breviate  of  them  for  the  use  of 
players,  printere,  booksellera,  and  somedmes  cooks, 
tobacco-men;  he  employs  his  railing  against  the 
ignorance  of  the  âge,  and  ail  that  hâve  more  money 
than  he. 

Lyd.  Now  your  last. 

Dap.  Your  judge-wit,  or  critic,  is  ail  these  y 
together,  and  yet  has  the  wit  to  be  none  of  them  : 
he  can  think,  speak,  Write,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
but  scorn8  (himself  a judge)  to  be  judged  by  pos- 
terity  : he  rails  at  ail  the  other  classes  of  wits,  and 
his  wit  lies  in  damning  ail  but  himself  : — he  is  your  i 
true  wit.  i 

Lyd.  Then,  I suspect  you  are  of  his  form. 

Dap.  I cannot  deny  it,  madam.  1 

Vin.  Dapperwit,  you  hâve  been  ail  this  time  on  • 
the  wrong  side  ; for  you  love  to  talk  ail,  and  here’s  1 
a lady  would  not  hâve  hindered  you.  | 

Dap.  A pox!  I hâve  been  talking  too  long  j 
indeed  here  ; for  wit  is  lost  upon  a silly  weak  4 
woman,  os  well  as  courage.  [Aride.  , 

Vin.  I hâve  used  ail  corn  mon  means  to  move  a , 
woman's  tongue  and  mask  ; I called  her  ugly,  old,  » 
and  old  acquaintance,  and  yet  she  would  not  dis-  i 
prove  me  : — but  here  cornes  Ranger,  let  him  try  what  ' 
he  can  do  ; for,  since  my  mistress  is  dogged,  l’il  go 
sleep  alone.  [£rit.  | 

Re-enter  Ranger. 

Lyd.  [Aride.]  Ranger  ! 'tis  he  indeed  : l am 
sorry  he  is  here,  but  glad  I discovered  him  before 
I went.  Yet  he  must  not  discover  me,  lest  I 
should  be  prevented  hereafter  in  finding  him  ont.  , 
False  Ranger! — [To  Flippant.]  Nay,  if  they  j 
bring  fresh  force  upon  us,  madam,  'tis  time  to  | 
quit  the  field.  [Exeunt  Lydia  and  Flippant. 

Ban . What,  play  with  your  quarry  till  it  fly 
firom  you  ! 

Dap.  You  frighten  it  away. 

Ran.  Ha  ! is  not  one  of  Ülobo  ladies  in  mourn-  i 
ing? 

Dap.  Ail  women  are  so  by  this  light. 

Ran.  But  you  might  easily  discem  it — don't  you 
know  her  ? 

Dap.  No. 
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Ran.  Did  you  talk  with  her  ? 

Dap.  Y es,  she  is  one  of  your  brisk  silly  baggages. 
Ran.  ’Tis  she,  ’tis  she  ! — I was  afraid  I saw  her 
before  ; let  us  follow  'em  : prithee  make  haste. — 
[Aside.]  ’Tis  Lydia.  iExeunt 

Be-enter,  at  the  other  door.  Ltdla  and  my  Lady  Flippant 
— DirpiRim  and  Ranocr  fottotoing  them  at  a distance. 

Lyd.  They  follow  us  yet,  I fear. 

Flip.  You  do  not  fear  it,  certainly  ; otherwiae 
you  would  not  hâve  encouraged  them. 

Lyd.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  madam,  waive  your 
qu&rrel  a little,  and  let  us  pass  by  your  coacb,  and 
80  on  foot  to  your  ocquain  tance  in  the  old  Pall-mall  ; 
for  I would  not  be  diécovered  by  the  man  that  came 
ap  last  to  us.  [£r<un(. 


SCENE  II. — Christina’s  Lodgxng. 

Enter  CHanrriNA  and  I&abjcl. 

Isa.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  undress  yourself , madam  t 
They’ll  not  return  to-night  : ail  people  hâve  left 
the  Park  an  hour  ago. 

CAri.  What  is’t  o’clock  ? 

Isa.  ’Tis  past  one. 

CAri.  It  cannot  be  ! 

Isa.  I thought  that  time  had  only  stolen  from 
happy  lovera  : — the  disconsolate  hâve  nothing  to 
do  but  to  tell  the  dock. 

CAri.  I can  only  keep  account  with  my  mis- 
fortunes. 

Isa.  I am  glad  they  are  not  innumerable. 

Chri.  And,  truly,  my  undeigoing  so  often  your 
impertinency  is  not  the  least  of  them. 

Isa.  I am  then  more  glad,  madam,  for  then  they 
cannot  be  great  ; and  it  is  in  my  power,  it  seems, 
to  make  you  in  part  happy,  if  I could  but  hold 
this  villanous  tongue  of  mine  : but  then  let  the 
people  of  the  town  hold  their  tongues  if  they  will, 
for  I cannot  but  tell  you  what  they  say. 

Chri.  What  do  they  say  ? 

Isa.  Faith,  madam,  I am  afraid  to  tell  you,  now 
I think  on’t. 

Chri.  Is  it  so  ill  ? 

Isa.  O,  such  base,  unworthy  things  ! 

CAri.  Do  they  say  I was  really  Clerimont's 
, wench,  as  he  boasted  ; and  that  the  ground  of  the 
quarrel  betwixt  Valentine  and  him  was  not  Valen- 
| tine’s  vindication  of  my  honour,  but  Clerimont’s 
jealousy  of  him  ? 

Isa.  Worse,  worse  a thousand  times  ! — such  vil- 
; Unous  things  to  the  utter  ruin  of  your  réputation  ! 

Chri.  What  are  they  ? 

Isa.  Faith,  madam,  yon^  be  angry:  ’tis  the 
j old  trick  of  lovera  to  hâte  their  informera,  after 
I they  hâve  made  ’em  such. 

Chri.  I will  not  be  angry. 

Isa.  They  say  then,  since  Mr.  Valen tine’s  flying 
into  France,  you  are  grown  mad,  hâve  put  yourself 
I into  mourning,  live  in  a dark  room,  where  you’ll 
see  nobody,  nor  take  any  rest  day  or  night,  but 
rave  and  talk  to  yourself  perpetually. 

CAri  Now,  what  else  ? 

Isa.  But  the  snrest  sign  of  your  madness  is, 
they  say,  because  you  are  desperately  resolved  (in 
case  my  lord  Clerimont  should  die  of  his  wounds) 
to  transport  yourself  and  fortune  into  France  to 
1 Mr.  Valentine  : a man  that  has  not  a groat  to 
return  you  in  exchauge. 


Chri.  Ail  this,  hitherto,  is  true  ; now  to  the 
rest. 

Isa.  Indeed,  madam,  I hâve  no  more  to  tell 
you.  I was  sorry,  I’m  sure,  to  hear  so  much  of 
any  lady  of  mine. 

Chri.  Insupportable  insolence  ! 

Isa.  [Astde.]  This  is  some  revenge  for  my  want 
of  sieep  to-night. — [ Knocking  at  the  door.]  So,  I 
hope  my  old  second  is  corne  ; ’tis  seasonable  relief. 

. [Exit. 

Chri.  Unhappy  Valentine  ! couldst  thou  but 
see  how  soon  thy  absence  and  mis  fortunes  hâve 
disbanded  ail  thy  friends,  and  turned  thy  slaves  ail 
renegadoes,  thou  sure  wouldst  prise  my  only  faith- 
ful  heart  1 

Enter  my  Lady  Flippant,  Lydia,  and  Isabbl. 

Flip.  Hail,  faithful  shepherdessi  but,  truly,  I 
had  not  kept  my  word  with  you,/n  coming  back 
to-night,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  lady,  who 
has  her  intrigues  too  with  the  fellows  as  well  as 
yoQ. 

Lyd.  Madam,  under  my  lady  Flippant’s  pro- 
tection, I am  confident  to  beg  yours  ; being  just 
now  punued  out  of  the  Park  by  a relation  of  mine, 
by  whom  it  imports  me  extremely  not  to  be  dis- 
covered  : — [Knocking  at  the  door .]  but  I fear  he  is 
now  at  the  door. — [ To  Isabbl,  who  goes  oui.]  Let 
me  desire  you  to  deuy  me  to  him  courageously  ; — 
for  he  will  hardly  believe  he  can  be  mistaken  in  me. 

CAri.  In  such  au  occasion,  where  impudence  is 
requisite,  she  will  serve  you  as  faithfully  as  you 
can  wish,  madam. 

Flip.  Corne,  corne,  madam,  do  not  upbraid  her 
with  her  assurance,  a qualification  that  only  fits 
her  for  a lady’s  service.  A fine  woman  of  the 
town  can  be  no  more  without  a woman  that  can 
make  an  excuse  with  assurance,  than  she  can  be 
without  a glass,  certainly. 

Chri.  She  needs  no  advocate. 

Flip.  How  can  any  one  alone  manage  ans 
amorous  intrigue?  though  the  birds  are  tame,  j 
somebody  must  help  draw  the  net.  If  ’twere  ; 
not  for  a woman  that  could  make  an  excuse  with  ; 
assurance,  how  should  we  wheedle,  jilt,  trace,  dis-/ 
cover,  countermine,  undermine,  and  blow  up  thej 
stinking  fellows?  which  is  ail  the  pleasure  I receive,s 
or  design  by  them  ; for  I never  admitted  a man  to! 
my  conversation,  but  for  bis  punishment,  certainly.  j 

CAri.  Nobody  will  doubt  that,  certainly.  v j 

Re-enter  Isabbl. 

Isa . Madam,  the  gentleman  will  not  be  mis- 
taken : he  says  you  are  here,  he  saw  you  corne  in  ; 
he  is  your  relation,  his  name’s  Ranger,  and  is 
corne  to  wait  upon  you  home.  I had  much  ado  to 
keep  him  from  coming  up. 

Lyd.  [ 7V>  Christina.]  Madam,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  help  me  1 ’tis  yet  in  your  power  ; if  but, 
while  I retire  into  your  dining-room,  you  will 
please  to  peraonate  me,  and  own  yourself  for  her 
he  pursued  out  of  the  Park  : you  are  in  mourning 
too,  and  your  stature  so  much  mine  it  will  not 
contradict  you. 

CAri.  I am  sorry,  madam,  I must  dispute  any 
command  of  yours.  I hâve  made  a résolution  to 
see  the  face  of  no  man,  till  an  unfortun&te  friend 
of  mine,  now  out  of  the  kingdom,  return. 

Lyd.  By  that  friend,  and  by  the  hopes  you 
hâve  to  see  him,  let  me  conjure  you  to  keep  me 
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from  the  sight  of  mine  now.  Dear  madam,  let 
your  charity  prevail  over  your  superstition. 

Isa.  He  cornes,  he  cornes,  madam  ! 

[Lyuia  i oilhdratos,  and  stands  unseen  at  the  deor. 

Enter  Raxokr. 

Ran.  Ha  1 this  is  no  Lydia.  [Aside. 

Chri.  What,  unworthy  defamer  ! bas  encouraged 
you  to  offer  this  insolence  ? 

Ran.  Sbe  is  liker  Lydia  in  ber  style  than  her 
face.  I see  I am  mistalcen  ; but  to  tell  her  I fol- 
lowed  her  for  anotber,  were  an  affront  rather  than 
an  excuse.  She  ’s  a glorious  créature!  I Aside. 

Chri.  Tell  me,  sir,  whence  had  you  reason  for 
this  your  rude  pursuit  of  me,  into  my  lodgings,  my 
chamber  ? why  should  you  follow  me  ? 

Ran.  Faith,  madam,  because  you  run  away  from 
me. 

Chri.  That  was  no  sign  of  an  acquaintance. 

Ran.  You  *11  pardon  me,  madam. 

Chri.  Then,  it  seems,  you  mistook  me  for  an- 
other,  and  the  night  is  your  excuse,  wbich  blots 
out  ail  distinctions.  But  now  you  are  satisfied  in 
your  mistake,  I hope  you  will  seek  out  your  woman 
in  anotber  place. 

Ran.  Madam,  I allow  not  the  excuse  you  make 
for  me.  If  I hâve  offended,  I will  rather  be  con- 
demned  for  my  love,  than  pardoned'  for  my  insen- 
sibility. 

Lyd.  How  's  that  ? [Aside. 

Chri.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Ran.  Though  the  night  had  been  darker,  my 
heart  would  not  hâve  suffered  me  to  follow  any 
one  but  you  : — he  has  been  too  long  acquainted 
with  you  to  mistake  you. 

Lyd.  What  means  this  tenderness  ? he  mistook 
me  for  her  sure.  [Aside. 

Chri.  What  says  the  gentleman  ? did  you 
know  me  then,  sir? 

Ran.  [Aside.]  Not  T,  the  devil  take  me  ! butl 
must  on  now. — [Aloud.  ] Could  you  imagine,  ma- 
dam, by  the  innumerable  crowd  of  your  admirera, 
you  had  left  any  man  free  in  the  town,  or  ignorant 
of  the  power  of  your  beauty  ? 

Chri . I never  saw  your  face  before,  that  I re- 
member. 

Ran.  Ah,  madam  ! you  would  never  regard  your 
humblest  slave  ; I was  till  now  a modest  lover. 

Lyd.  Falsest  of  men  ! [Aside. 

Chri.  My  woman  said,  you  came  to  seek  a re- 
lation here,  not  a mistress. 

Ran.  I must  confess,  madam,  I thought  you 
would  sooner  disprove  my  dissembled  error,  than 
admit  my  visit,  and  was  resolved  to  see  you. 

Lyd.  *Tis  clear  ! [Aside. 

Ran.  Indeed,  when  I followed  you  firat  out  of  the 
Park,  I was  afraid  you  might  hâve  been  a certain 
relation  of  mine,  for  your  statures  and  habits  are 
the  same  ; but  when  you  entered  here,  I was  with 
joy  convinced.  Besides,  I would  not  for  the  world 
bave  given  her  troublesome  love  so  much  en- 
couragement, to  hâve  disturbed  my  future  ad- 
dresses  to  you  ; for  the  foolish  woman  does  per- 
•petually  torment  me  to  make  our  relation  nearer  ; 
but  never  more  in  vain  than  sinoe  I hâve  seen  you, 
madam. 

Lyd.  How  ! shall  I suffer  this  ? ’tis  clear  he  dis- 
appointed  me  to-night  for  her,  and  made  me  stay 
at  home,  that  I might  not  disappoint  him  of  her 
company  in  the  Park.  [Aside. 


Chri.  I am  amazed  ! but  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if 
the  lady  were  here,  I would  satisfy  her  the  sight 
of  me  should  never  frustrate  her  ambitions  designs 
upon  her  cruel  kinsman. 

Lyd.  I wish  you  could  satisfy  me.  [Aside. 

Ran.  If  she  were  here,  she  would  satisfy  you 
she  were  not  capable  of  the  honour  to  be  taken  for 
you  : — though  in  the  dark.  Faith,  my  cousin  is 

but  a tolerable  woman  to  a man  that  had  not  seen 
you. 

Chri.  Sure,  to  my  plague,  this  is  the  firat  tune 
you  ever  saw  me  ! 

Ran.  Sure,  to  the  plague  of  my  poor  heart,  ’tis 
not  the  hundredth  timel  hâve  seen  you  ! For,  since 
the  time  1 saw  you  firat,  you  hâve  not  been  at  the 
Park,  playhou8e,  Exchange,  or  other  public  place, 
but  I saw  you  ; for  it  was  my  business  to  watch 
and  follow. 

Chri.  Pray,  when  did  you  see  me  last  at  the 
Park,  playhouse,  or  Exchange  ? 

Ran.  Some  two,  three  days,  or  a week  ago. 

Chri.  I hâve  not  been  this  month  out  of  this 
chamber. 

Lyd.  That  is  to  delude  me.  [Aside. 

Chri.  I knew  you  were  mistaken. 

Ran.  You’ 11  pardon  a lover’s  memory,  madam. 
— [Aside.]  À pox  ! I hâve  hanged  myself  in  my 
own  line.  One  would  think  my  perpétuai  ill-luck 
in  lying  should  break  me  of  the  quality  ; but,  like 
m losing  gamester,  I am  still  for  pushiog  on,  till 
none  will  trust  me. 

Chri.  Corne,  sir,  you  run  out  of  one  error  into 
a greater  : you  would  excuse  the  rudeness  of  your 
mistake,  and  intrusion  at  this  hour  into  my  lodg- 
ings, with  your  gallantry  to  me, — more  unseason- 
able  and  offensive. 

Ran.  Nay,  I am  in  love  I see,  for  I blush  and 
hâve  not  a word  to  say  for  myself. 

Chri.  But,  sir,  if  you  will  needs  play  the  gal- 
lant,  pray  leave  my  house  before  moraing,  lest  you 
should  be  seen  go  hence,  to  the  scandai  of  my 
honour.  Rather  than  that  should  be,  Pli  call  up 
the  house  and  neighbonre  to  bear  witness  I bid  you 
begone. 

Ran.  Since  you  take  a night  visit  so  ill,  madam, 
I will  never  wait  upon  you  again  but  by  day.  I 
go,  that  I may  hope  to  retura  ; and,  for  once,  I wish 
you  a good  night  without  me. 

Chri.  Good  night,  for  as  long  as  I live. 

[firtt  Rawodl 

Lyd.  And  good  night  to  my  love,  l'm  sure. 

[Aside. 

Chri.  Though  I hâve  done  you  an  inoonsider- 
able  service,  1 assure  you,  madam,  you  are  not  a 
little  obliged  to  me. — [Aside.]  Pardon  me,  dear 
Valentine  ! 

Lyd.  I know  not  yet  whether  I am  more  ob- 
liged than  injured  : when  I do,  I assure  you,  ma- 
dam, I shall  not  be  insensible  of  either. 

( Chri.  I fear,  madam,  you  are  as  liahle  to  mis- 
takes  as  your  kinsman. 

Lyd.  I fear  I am  more  subject  to  ’em  : it  may 
be  for  want  of  sleep,  therefore  1*11  go  home. 

Chri.  My  lady  Flippant,  good  night. 

Flip.  Good  night,  or  rather  good  morrow,  faith- 
ful  shepherdess. 

Chri.  PU  wait  on  you  down. 

Lyd.  Your  coach  stay  s yet,  I hope. 

Flip.  Certainly.  [Breimf. 
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SCENE  III. — The  Street  before  Chkistina's 

Lodging. 

Enter  Ranger  and  Dappsrwit. 

Dap.  I waa  a faithfal  senti  nel  : nobody  came 
ont,  let  me  perisb  ! 

Ban.  No,  no,  I hunted  upon  a wrong  acent  ; I 
lükonghi  I had  followed  a woman, bat  foand  ber  an 
angel. 

Dap.  Wbat  is  ber  name  ? 

Ban.  That  you  must  tell  me.  Wbat  very  fine 
woman  ia  there  livea  bereabouts  ? 

Dap.  Faitb,  I know  not  any.  Sbe  ia,  1 warrant 
yon,  aome  fine  woman  of  a tenn’a  standing  or  ao  in 
the  town  ; aucb  aa  ældom  appear  in  public,  but 
in  their  balconiea,  where  they  stand  so  conatantly, 
one  would  think  they  had  hired  no  otber  part  of 
tbe  houae. 

Ban.  And  look  like  tbe  pictnrea  which  paintera 
expose  to  drew  in  customera  ; — bot  I muât  know 
who  ahe  ia.  Vincent's  lodging  ia  bard  by,  1*11  go 
and  inquire  of  him,  and  lie  with  him  to-night  : but 
if  he  will  not  let  me,  I’il  lie  with  you,  for  my  lodg- 
ing ia  too  far  off. 

Dap.  Then  I will  go  before,  and  expect  you  at 
mine.  [JfcriinH. 


SCENE  IV. — Vincent’ a Lodging. 

Enter  Vincent,  and  Valentins  <»  a riding  habit,  a» 
newly  from  ajourne y. 

Vm.  Your  miatreaa,  dear  Valentine,  will  not  be 
more  glad  to  aee  you  ! but  my  wonder  is  no  lésa 
than  my  joy,  that  you  would  return  ere  you  were 
informed  Clerimont  were  out  of  danger.  Hia 
aurgeona  themselves  bave  not  been  asaured  of  hia 
recovery  till  within  theae  two  daya. 

VaL  I feared  my  miatreaa,  not  my  life.  My 
life  1 could  trust  again  with  my  old  enemy  fortune  ; 

| but  no  longer  my  miatresa  in  tbe  bands  of  my 
; greater  enemiea,  ber  relations. 

Fin.  Your  fear  waa  in  tbe  wrong  place, 

I then  : for  though  my  lord  Clerimont  lire,  he 
! and  hia  relations  may  put  you  in  more  danger 
of  your  life  than  your  mistreaa’a  relations  can  of 
losing  ber. 

Val.  Would  any  could  aecure  ber  1 I would 
myself  aecure  my  Ufe,  for  1 should  value  it  then. 

I Fin.  Corne,  corne  ; her  relations  can  do  you  no 
burt.  I dare  awear,  if  ber  motber  should  but  aay, 
wÿour  hat  did  not  code  handtomelg , ahe  would 
1 never  ask  her  bleasing  again. 

VaL  Pritbee  leave  thy  fooling,  and  tell  me,  if, 
i ainoe  my  departure,  ahe  bas  given  évidences  of  her 
love,  to  dear  thoae  doubta  I went  away  with  : — 
for  aa  absence  is  the  bane  of  common  and  bas  tard 
love,  ’tia  the  vindication  of  that  which  ia  true  and 
générons. 

S Vin.  Nay,  if  you  could  ever  doubt  her  loye,  you 
•Réservé  to  doubt  on  ; for  there  ia  no  puniahment 
gneat  enough  for  jeaiousy — but  jealouay. 

Val.  You  may  remember,  I told  you  before  my 
flight  I bad  quarrelled  with  the  defamer  of  my 
miatreaa,  but  I thought  I had  killed  my  rival. 

Vin.  But  pray  give  me  now  the  anawer,  which 
the  auddenneas  of  your  fiigbt  denied  me  ; — how 
could  Clerimont  bope  to  subdue  ber  heart  by  the 
aaaault  of  ber  honour  ? 


Val.  Piah  1 it  might  be  the  stratagem  of  a rival 
to  make  me  desist. 

Vin.  For  shame  ! if  ’twere  not  rather  to  vindicate 
her,  than  aatiafy  you,  I would  not  tell  you  how  like 
a Penelope  ahe  bas  behaved  heradf  in  your 
absence. 

Val.  Let  me  know. 

Vin.  Then  know,  tbe  next  day  you  went  ahe  put 
herse  If  in  mourning,  and — 

Val.  That  might  be  for  Clerimont,  thinking  him 
dead,  aa  ail  the  world  beaidea  thought. 

Vin.  Still  turning  the  dagger’s  point  on  your- 
aelf!  hear  me  out.  I aay  ahe  put  beraelf  into 
mourning  for  you — locked  herself  in  her  chamber 
thia  month  for  you — ahut  out  her  barking  relations 
for  you  — bas  not  aeen  the  aun  or  the  face  of  man 
aince  ahe  aawyou — thinks  and  talkaof  nothing  but 
you  — sends  to  me  daily  to  hear  of  you  — and,  in 
short,  (I  think,)  ia  mad  for  you.  Ail  this  1 can 
awear  ; for  I am  to  her  ao  near  a neighbour,  and 
ao  inquiaitive  a friend  for  you — 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Ranger,  air,  ia  coming  up. 

Vin . What  brings  him  now?  be  cornes  to  lie 
with  me. 

Val.  Who,  Ranger  ? 

Vin.  Yes.  Pray  retire  a little,  till  I aend  bim 
off  : — unleas  you  bave  a mind  to  hâve  your  arrivai 
publiahed  to-morrow  in  the  coffee-houses. 

[Valentine  retires  to  the  door  behind. 

Enter  Ranger. 

Ban.  Wbat  1 not  yet  a-bed  ? your  man  ia  laying 
you  to  deep  with  uaquebaugh  or  brandy  ; ia  be  not 
80  ? 

Vin.  Wbat  punk  will  not  be  troubled  with  you 
to-night,  thereiore  I am  ? — ia  it  not  80  ? 

Ban.  I hâve  been  turned  out  of  doors,  indeed, 
juat  now,  by  a woman, — but  auch  a woman,  Vin- 
cent ! 

Vin.  Yes,  yes,  your  women  are  alwaya  auch 
women  I 

Ban.  A neighbour  of  youra,  and  I ’m  sure  the 
fineat  you  hâve. 

Vin.  Pritbee  do  not  aaperse  my  neighbourhood 
with  your  acquaintance  ; ’twould  bring  a scandai 
upon  an  alley. 

Ban.  Nay,  I do  not  know  ber  ; therefore  I corne 
to  you. 

Vin.  ’Twaa  no  wonder  ahe  turned  you  out  of 
doors,  then  ; and  if  ahe  bad  known  you,  ’twoald 
bave  been  a wouder  ahe  had  let  you  atay.  But 
where  doea  ahe  live  ? 

Han.  Five  doors  off,  on  the  right  hand. 

Vin.  Piah  ! piah  1 — 

Ban.  What  r the  matter  ? 

Fin.  Doea  ahe  live  there,  do  you  aay  ? 

Ban.  Yes;  I obaerved  them  exactly,  that  my 
account  from  you  might  be  exact.  Do  you  know 
who  livea  there  ? 

Vin.  Yes,  ao  well,  that  I know  you  are  miataken. 

Ban.  Is  ahe  not  a young  lady  acarce  eighteen, 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  her  atatnre  next  to  low, 
and  in  mourning  ? 

Val.  What  is  this  ? lAside. 

Vin.  She  is  ; but  if  you  saw  her,  you  broke  in  at 
window. 

Ban.  I chaaed  her  home  from  the  Park,  indeed, 
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taking  her  for  another  lady  who  had  some  claim  to 
my  heart,  till  she  showed  a better  title  to  ’t. 

Vin.  H ah  1 hah  ! hah  ! 

Val . Was  she  at  Park,  then  ? and  hâve  I a new 
rival  ? [Aride. 

Vin.  Front  the  Park  did  you  follow  her,  do 
^you  say  ? — I knew  you  were  mistaken. 

Ran . I tell  you  I am  not. 

Vin.  If  you  are  sure  it  was  that  house,  it  might 
be  perhaps  her  woman  stolen  to  the  Park,  unknown 
to  her  lady. 

Ran.  My  acquaintance  does  usually  begin  with 
the  maid  first,  but  now  ’twu  with  the  mistress,  I 
assure  you. 

Vin.  The  mistress!  — I tell  you  she  has  not 
been  out  of  her  doors  since  Valendne’s  flight  She 
is  his  mistress, — the  gréai  heiress  Christina. 

Ran.  I tell  you  then  again,  I followed  that 
Christina from  the  Park  home,  where  I talked  with 
her  half  an  hour,  and  intend  to  see  her  to-morrow 
again. 

Val . Would  she  talk  with  him  too  ! [Aside. 

Vin.  It  cannot  be. 

Ran.  Christina  do  you  call  her  ? Faith  I am 
sorry  she  is  an  heiress,  lest  it  should  bring  the 
scandai  of  interest,  and  the  design  of  lucre,  upon 
my  love. 

Vin.  No,  no,  her  face  and  virtues  will  free  you 
from  that  censure.  But,  however,  ’tis  not  fairly 
'done  to  rival  your  friend  Valentine  in  his  absence  ; 


and  when  he  is  présent  you  know  'twill  be  danger- 
ous,  by  my  lord  Clerimont's  example.  Faith,  if 
you  hâve  seen  her,  I would  not  advise  you  to 
attempt  it  again.  , 

Ran.  You  may  be  merry,  sir,  you  are  not  in 
love  ; your  advice  I corne  not  for,  nor  will  I for 
your  assistance. — Good  night.  [Exil. 

Val.  Here’s  your  Penâope  1 the  woman  that 
had  not  seen  the  sun,  nor  face  of  man,  since  my 
departure  ! for  it  seems  she  goes  out  in  the  night, 
when  the  sun  is  absent,  and  faces  are  not  dis  tin- 
gui  shed. 

Vin.  Why  ! do  you  believe  him  ? 

Val.  Should  1 believe  you  ? 

Vin.  ’Twere  more  for  your  interest,  and  you 
would  be  less  deceived.  If  you  believe  him,  you 
must  doubt  the  chastity  of  ail  the  fine  women  in 
town,  and  five  miles  about. 

Val.  His  reports  of  them  willlittle  invalidate  his 
testimony  with  me. 

Vin.  He  spares  not  the  innocents  in  bibs  and 
aprons.  I’U  secure  you,  he  has  made  (at  beat) 
ffome  gross  mistake  conceming  Christina,  which 
to-morrow  will  discover  ; in  the  mean  time  let  us 
go  to  sleep. 

Val.  I will  not  hinder  you,  because  I cannot 
enjoy  it  myself  : — 

Hunger,  Revenge,  to  sleep  are  petty  foes. 

But  only  Death  the  jealous  eyes  can  close. 

[itatunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Crossbite's  Hawe. 

Enter  Mrs.  Jovnkr  and  Mrs.  Crossbttb. 

Joyn.  Good  morrow,  gossip. 

Cros.  Good  morrow; — but  why  up  so  early, 
good  gossip  ? 

Joyn.  My  care  and  passionate  concem  for  you 
and  yours  would  not  let  me  rest,  in  truly. 

Cros.  For  me  and  mine  ? 

Joyn.  You  know  we  hâve  known  one  another 
long;  I think  it  be  some  nine-and-thirty  years 
since  you  were  married. 

Cros.  Nine-and-thirty  years  old,  mistress  ! I’d 
hâve  you  to  know,  I am  no  far-born  child;  and  if  the 
register  had  not  been  bumed  in  the  last  great  fire, 
alas  ! — but  my  face  needs  no  register  sure  : nine- 
and-thirty  years  old,  said  you  ? 

Joyn.  1 said  you  had  been  so  longmarried  ; but, 
indeed,  you  bear  your  years  as  weU  as  any  she  in 
Pepper-alley. 

Cros.  Nine-and-thirty,  mistress  ! 

Joyn.  This  it  is  ; a woman,  now-a-days,  had 
rather  you  should  find  her  faulty  with  a man,  I 
warrant  you,  than  discover  her  âge,  1 warrant 
you. 

' Cros.  Marry,  and  ’tis  the  greatest  secret  far. 
Tell  a miser  he  is  rich,  and  a woman  she  is  old, — 
you  will  get  no  money  of  him,  nor  kindness  of  her. 
To  tell  me  I was  nine-and-thirty — (I  say  no  more) 
’twas  unneighbourly  done  of  you,  mistress. 

Joyn.  My  memory  confesses  my  âge,  it  seems, 
as  much  as  my  face  ; for  1 thought — 

Cros . Pray  talk  nor  think  no  more  of  any  one' s 
âge  ; but  say  what  brought  you  hither  so  early. 


Joyn.  How  does  my  sweet  god-daughter,  poor 
wretch? 

Cros.  WeU,  very  well. 

Joyn.  Ah,  sweet  créature  ! Alas  ! alas  ! — I am 
sorry  for  her. 

Cros.  Why,  what  has  she  done  to  deserve  your 
sorrow,  or  my  reprehension  ? ' 

Enter  Lucy,  and  stands  unseen  at  the  door. 

Lucy.  What,  are  they  talking  of  me  ? [Atide. 

Joyn.  In  short,  she  was  seen  going  into  the  meet- 
inghouse  of  thewicked,  otherwisecalled  a play  ho  use, 
hand  in  hand  with  that  vile  feUow  Dapperwit. 

Cros.  Mr.  Dapperwit  ! let  me  tell  you,  if  ’twere 
not  for  master  Dapperwit,  we  might  bave  lived  ail 
this  vacation  upon  green  cheese,  tripe,  and  ox 
cheek.  If  he  had  it,  we  should  not  want  it  ; but, 
poor  gentleman  ! it  often  goes  hard  with  him, — for 
he's  a wit. 

Joyn.  So,  then,  you  are  the  dog  to  be  fed, 
while  the  house  is  broken  up  ! I say,  beware  ! 
The  sweet  bits  you  swallow  will  make  your  daugh- 
ter's  belly  sweü,  mistress  ; and,  after  ail  your  jun^ 
kets,  there  will  be  a bone  for  you  to  pick,  mistress.  , 

Cros.  Sure,  muter  Dapperwit  is  no  such  man-  | 
ner  of  man  ! ! 

Joyn.  He  is  a wit,  you  say  ; and  what  are  wits,  I 
but  contemners  of  matrone,  seducers,  or  defamers  j 
of  married  women,  and  deflowerers  of  helpless  vir-  *} 
gins,  evtn  in  the  streets,  upon  the  very  bulks  ; 
affrontera  of  midnight  magistracy,  and  breakers  of 
Windows  ? in  a word — 

Cros.  But  he  is  a little  wit,  a modest  wit,  and  they 
do  no  such  outrageous  things  u your  great  wits  do. 
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Joyn.  Nay,  I dare  say,  he  will  not  say  himself 
be  is  a little  wit  if  you  ask  him. 

Lucy . Nay,  I cannot  hear  this  with  patience. — 
— [Cornes  forward. ] With  jour  pardon,  mother, 
you  are  as  mnch  mistaken  as  my  godmother  in 
Mr.  Dapperwit  ; for  he  is  as  great  a wit  as  any, 
and  in  what  he  speaks  or  writes  as  happy  as  any. 
I can  assure  y on,  he  contemns  ail  yonr  tearing  wits, 
m comparison  of  himself. 

Joyn,  A las,  poor  yonng  wretch  ! I cannot  blâme 
tbee  so  mu  ch  as  thy  mother,  for  thou  art  not  thyself. 
His  bewitching  madrigals  hâve  charmed  thee  into 
nome  heathenish  imp  with  a hard  name. 

J Lucy.  Nymph,  yoa  mean,  godmother. 

Joyn.  But  y ou,  gossip,  know  what’s  what. 
Yesterday,  as  I told  y ou,  a fine  old  alderman  of 
tbe  city,  seeing  yonr  daughter  in  so  ill  hands  as 
Dapperwit’s,  was  zealously,  and  in  pure  charity, 
beot  npon  her  rédemption  ; and  has  sent  me  to 
tell  y ou,  he  will  take  her  into  his  care  and  relieve 
your  necessities,  if  you  think  good. 

Cros . Will  he  relieve  ail  our  necessities  ? 

Joyn.  Ail. 

Cros.  Mine,  as  well  as  my  daughter’s  ? 

Joyn.  Yes. 

Cros.  Well  tare  his  heart  ! — D’ye  hear,  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Joyner  has  satisfied  me  clearly  ; Dapper- 
wit is  a vile  fellow,  and,  in  short,  you  must  put  an 
end  to  that  scandalous  familiarity  between  you. 

Lucy.  Leave  sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit  ! — oh  furious 
ingratitude  ! Was  he  not  the  man  that  gave  me 
nny  first  Farrendon  gown,  put  me  out  of  worsted 
stockings  and  plain  handkerchiefs,  taught  me  to 
dress,  talk,  and  move  well  ? 

Cros . He  has  taught  you  to  talk  indeed  ; but, 
huswife,  I will  not  hâve  my  pleasure  disputée!. 

Joyn.  Nay,  indeed,  you  are  too  tart  with  her, 
poor  sweet  soûl. 

Lucy.  He  taught  me  to  rehearse,  too, — would 
bave  brought  me  into  the  playhonse,  where  I might 
bave  had  as  good  luck  as  others  : I might  hâve  had 
good  dothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  things  so  well 
about  me,  that  my  neighbours,  the  little  gentle- 
men's  wives  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  should  bave  retired  into  the  country, 
sick  with  envy  of  my  prosperity  and  greatness. 

Joyn.  If  you  follow  your  mother’s  counsel,  you 
aré  like  to  enjoy  ail  you  talk  of  sooner  than  by 
Dapperwit’s  assistance  : — a poor  wretch  that  goes 
on  tick  for  the  paper  he  writes  his  lampoons  on, 
and  the  very  ale  and  coffee  that  inspire  him,  as 
they  say. 

Cros.  I am  credibly  informed  so,  indeed,  madam 
Joyner. 

Joyn.  Well,  I hâve  discharged  my  conscience  ; 
good  morrow  to  you  both.  IBxeunt  severally. 


SCENE  II.*— Ckossbite's  Dining  Boom . 

Enter  Dafpcbwtt  and  Rjuigxr. 

Dap . This  is  the  cabinet  in  which  I hide  my 
jewel  ; a small  bouse,  in  an  obscure,  little,  retired 
Street,  too. 

Ban . Vnlgkrly,  an  alley. 

Dap.  Nay,  I hide  my  mistress  with  as  mnch 
care  as  a spark  of  the  town  does  his  money  from 
bis  don  after  a good  hand  of  play  ; and  nothing 
but  you  eould  hâve  wrought  upon  me  for  a sight 
of  her,  let  me  perish  ! 


Ban.  My  obligation  to  you  is  great;  do  not 
lessen  it  by  delays  of  the  favour  you  promised. 

Dap . But  do  not  censure  my  honour;  for  if 
you  had  not  been  in  a desperate  condition, — for  as 
one  nail  must  beat  out  another,  one  poison  espel 
another,  one  fire  draw  out  another,  one  fit  of 
drinking  cure  the  sickness  of  another, — so,  tbe 
surfeit  you  took  last  night  of  Christina’s  eyes  sbail 
be  cured  by  Lucy’s  this  morning  ; or  as — 

Ban.  Nay,  I bar  more  similitudes. 

Dap.  What,  in  my  mistress's  lodging  ? that 
were  as  hard  as  to  bar  a young  parson  in  the  pul- 
pit,  the  fifth  of  November,  raiüng  at  the  church  of 
Rome  ; or  as  hard  as  to  put  you  to  bed  to  Lucy 
and  defend  you  from  touching  her  ; or  as — 

Ban.  Or  as  hard  as  to  make  you  hold  your 
tongue. — I shall  not  see  your  mistress,  I see. 

Dap.  Miss  Lucy  ! Miss  Lucy  ! — [ Knocks  at  the 
door  and  retums. ] — The  devil  take  me,  if  good 
men  (I  say  no  more)  bave  not  been  upon  their 
knees  to  me,  to  see  her,  and  you  at  last  must 
obtain  it. 

Ban . I do  not  believe  you. 

Dap . 'Tis  such  as  she  ; she  is  beautifal  without 
affectation  ; amorous  without  iropertinency  ; airy 
and  brisk  without  impudence  ; frolic  without  rude- 
ness  ; and,  in  a word,  the  justest  créature  breath- 
ing  to  her  assignation. 

Ban.  You  praise  her  as  if  you  had  a mind  to 
part  with  her  ; and  yet  you  résolve,  I see,  to  keep 
her  to  yourself. 

Dap.  Keep  her  ! poor  creatnre,  she  cannot 
leave  me  ; and  rather  than  leave  her,  I would  leave 
writing  lampoons  or  sonnets  almost. 

Ban.  Well,  I'il  leave  you  with  her  then. 

Dap.  What,  will  you  go  without  seeing  her  ? 

Ban.  Rather  than  stay  without  seeing  her. 

Dap.  Yes,  yes,  yotf  shall  see  her  ; but  let  me 
perish  if  I hâve  not  been  offered  a hundred  guineas 
for  a sight  of  her  ; by — I say  no  more. 

Ban.  [Aside.]  Iunderstand  younow. — [Aloud.~\  ^ 
If  the  favour  be  to  be  purchased,  then  I’U  bid  ail  I 
hâve  about  me  for’t. 

Dap.  Fy,  fy,  Mr.  Ranger  ! you  are  pleasant, 
i’faith.  Do  you  think  I would  sell  the  sight  of  my 
rarity  ? — like  those  gentlemen  who  hang  out  flags 
at  Charing- cross,  or  like — 

Ban.  Nay,  then  1 ’m  gone  again. 

Dap.  What,  you  take  it  ill  I refuse  your  money  ? 
rather  than  that  should  be,  give  us  it  ; but  take 
notice  I will  borrow  it  Now  1 think  on  't,  Lucy 
wants  a gown  and  some  knacks. 

Ban.  Here. 

Dap.  But  I must  pay  it  you  again  : I will  not 
take  it  unless  you  engage  your  honour  I shall  pay 
it  you  again. 

Ban . You  must  pardon  me  ; I will  not  engage 
my  honour  for  such  a trille.  Go,  fetch  her 
out 

Dap.  Well,  she’ s a ravishing  créature  : such 
eyes  and  lips,  Mr.  Ranger  ! 

Ban.  Prithee  go. 

Dap.  Such  neck  and  breasts,  Mr.  Ranger  ! 

Ban.  Again,  prithee  go. 

Dap.  Such  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  Mr.  Ranger  ! 

Ban.  Prithee  let  me  see  ’em. 

Dap.  And  a mouth  no  bigger  tban  a ring  ! — I 
need  say  no  more. 

Ban.  Would  thou  wert  never  to  speak  again  ! 

Dap.  And  then  so  neat,  so  sweet  a créature  in 
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bed,  that,  to  my  knowledge,  she  does  not  change 
her  sheets  in  half  a year. 

Ran.  I thank  yoa  for  fhat  allay  to  my  impatience. 

Dap.  Miss  Lucy  ! Miss  Lucy  1 Miss  ! — 

[ Knocking  at  the  door. 

Ran.  Will  she  not  open  ? I am  afraid  my 
pretty  miss  is  not  stârring,  and  therefore  will  not 
admit  ns.  Is  she  not  gone  her  walk  to  Lamb’s 
Conduit? 

Dap . Fy,  fy,  a qnibble  next  yonr  stomach  in 
a morning  ! What  if  she  should  hear  us  ? would 
y ou  lose  a mistress  for  a quibble  ? that’g  more  than 
I could  do,  let  me  perish! — She’s  within,  I hear 
her. 

Ran . But  she  will  not  hear  you  ; she's  as  deaf 
as  if  you  were  a dun  or  a constable. 

Dap.  Pish  1 give  her  but  leaye  to  gape,  rub  her 
eyes,  and  put  on  her  day  pinner  ; the  long  patch 
underthe  leffc  eye;  awaken  the  roses  on  her  cheeks 
with  some  Spanish  wool,  and  warrant  her  breath 
with  some  lemon-peel  ; the  doors  fly  off  the 
hinges,  and  she  into  my  arms.  She  knows  there  is 
as  much  artifice  to  keep  a victory  as  to  gain 
it  ; and  ’tis  a sign  she  values  the  conquest  of  my 
heqrt. 

Ran.  I thought  her  beauty  had  not  stood  in 
need  of  art. 

Dap.  Beauty’s  a coward  fitill  without  the  help  of 
art,  and  may  hâve  the  fortune  of  a conquest  but 
cannot  keep  it.  Beauty  and  art  can  no  more  be 
asunder  than  love  and  honour.  , . 

Ran.  Or,  to  speak  more  like  yourself,  wit  and 
judgment. 

Dap.  Don’t  you  hear  the  door  wag  yet  ? 

Ran.  Not  a whit. 

Dap.  Miss  ! miss  ! 'tis  your  slave  that  calls. 
Corne,  ail  this  tricking  for  him  ! — Lend  me  your 
comb,  Mr.  Ranger. 

Ran.  No,  I am  to  be  preferred  to-dav,  you  are 
to  set  me  off.  You  are  in  possession,  1 will  not 
lend  you  arms  to  keep  me  out. 

Dap.  A pox  1 don’t  let  me  be  ungrateful  ; if  she 
has  smugged  herself  up  for  me,  let  me  prune  and 
flounce  my  peruke  a little  for  her.  There’s  ne'er 
a young  fellow  in  the  town  but  will  do  as  much  for 
a mere  etranger  in  the  playhouse. 

Ran.  À wit’s  wig  has  the  privilège  of  being  un- 
combed  in  the  very  playhouse,  or  in  the  presence. 

Dap.  But  not  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress  ; 
’tis  a greater  neglect  of  her  than  himself.  Pray 
lend  me  your  comb. 

Ran.  I would  not  hâve  men  of  wit  and  courage 
make  use  of  every  fop’s  mean  arts  to  keep  or  gain 
a mistress. 

Dap.  But  don’t  you  see  every  day,  though  a 
man  hâve  never  so  much  wit  and  courage,  his 
mistress  will  revoit  to  those  fops  that  wear  and 
comb  perakes  well.  I’U  break  off  the  bargain,  and 
will  not  receive  you  my  partner. 

Ran . Therefore  you  see  I am  setting  up  for 
rnyself.  [Combe  hisperuke. 

Dap.  She  cornes,  she  cornes  ! — pray,  your  comb. 

[Snatéhe*  Ranqkr’s  comb. 

Enter  Mrs.  Crossbitr/ 

Cros.  Bargain! — what,  are  you  offering  us  to 
sale  ? 

Dap.  A pox  ! is’t  she  ? — Here  take  your  comb 
again  then.  [Retume  the  comb. 

Cros.  Would  you  sell  us  ? ’tis  like  you,  y’fads. 


Dap.  Sell  thee  ! — where  should  we  find  a chap- 
man  ? Go,  prithee,  mother,  call  out  my  dear  Miss 
Lucy. 

Cros.  Your  Miss  Lucy  ! I do  not  wonder  you 
hâve  the  conscience  to  bargain  for  us  behind  our 
backs,  rince  you  hâve  the  impudence  to  daim  a 
propriety  in  us  to  my  face. 

Ran.  How’s  this,  Dapperwit  ? 

Dap.  Corne,  corne,  this  gentleman  will  not  think 
the  worse  of  a woman  for  my  acquaintance  with 
her.  He  has  seen  me  bring  your  daughter'to  the 
lure  with  a chiney-orange,  from  one  aide  of  the 
playhouse  to  the  other. 

Cros.  I would  bave  the  gentleman  and  you  to 
know  my  "daughter  is  a girl  of  réputation,  though 
she  has  been  seen  in  your  company  ; but  uf  now 
io  sensible  of  her  past  danger,  that  she  is  resolved 
never  more  to  venture  her  pitcher  to  the  well,  as 
they  say. 

Dap.  How’s  that,  widow?  I wonder  at  your 
confidence. 

Cros.  I wonder  at  your  old  impudence,  that 
where  you  hâve  had  so  frequent  repuises  you 
should  provoke  another,  and  bring  your  friend 
here  to  witness  your  disgrâce. 

Dap.  Hark  you,  widow,  a little. 

Cros.  What,  hâve  you  mortgaged  my  daughter 
to  that  gentleman  ; and  now  would  offer  me  a 
snip  to  join  in  the  security  ! 

Dap.  [Aside.]  She  overheard  me  talk  of  a bar- 
gain ; — ’twas  unlucky. — [Aloud.]  Your  wrath  is 
grounded  upon  a mis  take  : Miss  Lucy  herself  s hall 
be  judge  ; call  her  out,  pray. 

Cros.  She  shall  not  ; she  will  not  corne  to  you. 

Dap.  Till  I hear  it  from  her  own  mouth,  I 
cannot  believe  it 

Cros.  You  shall  hear  her  say  ’t  through  the 
door. 

Dap.  I shall  doubt  it  unless  she  say  it  to  my 
face. 

Cros.  Shall  we  be  troubled  with  you  no  more 
then? 

Dap.  If  she  command  my  death,  I cannot  dis* 
obey  her. 

Cros.  Corne  out,  child. 

Enter  Lucy,  holding  doum  her  head. 

Dap.  Your  servant,  dearest  miss:  can  you 
hâve — 

Cros.  Let  me  ask  her. 

Dap.  No,  I’U  ask  her. 

Ran.  I’U  throw  up  cross  or  pile  who  shall  ask 
her. 

Dap.  Can  you  hâve  the  heart  to  say  you  will 
never  more  break  a cheese-cake  with  me  at  New 
Spring-garden,  the  Neat-house,  or  Chelsea  ? never 
more  sit  in  my  lap  at  a new  play  ? never  more 
wear  a suit  of  knots  of  my  choice  ? and,  last  of 
ail,  never  more  pass  away  an  aftemoon  with  me 
again  in  the  Green  Garret? — do  not  forget  the 
Green  Garret. 

Lucy.  I wish  I had  never  seen  the  Green  Garret» 
— Damn  the  Green  Garret  ! 

Dap.  Damn  the  Green  Garret! — You  are 
strangely  altered  ! 

Lucy.  ’Tis  you  are  altered. 

Dap.  You  hâve  refused  Colby’s  Mulfterry- 
garden,  the  French-houses,  for  the  Green  Garret  ; 
and  a little  something  in  the  Green  Garret  pleased 
you  more  than  the  bât  treat  the  other  places  could 
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yield  ; and  can  you  of  a sndden  quit  the  Green 
Garret  ? 

Lucy.  Since  you  hâve  a design  to  pawn  me  for 
the  rent,  'tis  time  to  remove  my  goods. 

Dap.  Thou  art  extremely  mistaken. 

Lucy.  Besides,  1 hâve  heard  such  strange  things 
of  you  this  moming. 

Dap.  What  things  ? 

Lucy.  I blush  to  speak  ’em. 

Dap.  I know  my  innocence,  therefore  take  my 
charge  as  a favour.  What  hâve  I done  ? 

Lucy.  Then  know,  vile  wit,  my  mother  has 
confessed  jnst  now  thou  wert  false  to  me,  to  her 
too  certain  knowledge  ; and  hast  forced  even  her 
to  be  false  to  me  too. 

Dap.  Faults  in  drink,  Lucy,  when  we^  are  not 
ourselves,  should  not  condemn  us. 

Lucy.  And  now  to  let  me  ont  to  hire  like  a 
hackney  I — I tell  you  my  own  dear  mother  shall 
bargain  for  me  no  more  ; there  are  as  little  as  I 
can  bargain  for  themselves  now-a-days,  as  well  as 
properer  women. 

Cros.  Whispering  ail  this  while  ! — Beware  of  his 
snares  again  : corne  away,  child. 

Dap.  Sweet,  dear  mis s — 

Lucy.  Bargain  for  me  ! — you  hâve  reckoned 
without  your  hostess,  as  they  say.  Bargain  forme  ! 
bargain  for  me  1 

Dap.  I must  return,  then,  to  treat  with  you. 

Cros.  Treat  me  no  treatings,  but  take  a word 
for  alL  You  shall  no  more  disbonour  my  daughter, 
nor  molest  my  lodgings,  as  you  hâve  done  at  ail 
hours. 

Dap.  Do  you  intend  to  change  ’em,  then,  to 
Bridewell,  or  Longls  powdering-tub  ? 

Cros.  No,  to  a bailiffs  house,  and  then  you’ll 
be  so  civil,  I présumé,  as  not  to  trouble  os. 

Ran.  Here,  will  you  hâve  my  comb  again,  Dap- 
perwit  ? 

Dap.  A pox  ! I think  women  take  inconstancy 
from  me  worse  than  from  any  man  breathing. 

Cros.  Pray,  sir,  forget  me  before  you  write  your 
next  lampoon.  [Exü. 

Enter  Sir  Simon  Addlkplot  in  the  drett  of  a Cierk.  — 
Ramqsr  retires  to  the  background. 

Sir  Sim . Hâve  I found  you  ? hâve  I found  you 
in  your  by-walks,  faith  and  troth  ? I am  almost 
ont  of  breath  in  following  you.  Gentlemen  when 
tbey  get  into  an  alley  walk  so  fast,  as  if  they  had 
more  eamest  business  there  than  in  the  broad 
streets. 

Dap.  [ Aside .] — How  came  this  sot  hither  ? 
Fortune  has  sent  him  to  ease  my  choler. — Y ou  im- 
pudent rascal,  who  are  you,  that  dare  intrude  thus 
on  us  ? [Strikes  him. 

Sir  Sim.  Don’t  you  know  me,  Dapperwit  ? sure 
you  know  me.  [Sq/Uy. 

Dap.  Wilt  thou  dishonour  me  with  thy  acquaint- 
ance  too?  thou  rascally  insolent, pen-and-ink  man. 

[£îrt7cet  him  again. 

Sir  Sim.  Oh  ! oh  ! sure  you  know  me  ! pray  know 
me.  [Soflly. 

Dap.  By  thy  saucy  familiarity,  thou  shouldst 
be  a marker  at  a tennis-court,  a barber,  or  a slave 
that  fills  coffee. 

Sir  Sim.  Oh  1 oh  ! 

- Dap.  What  art  tbou  ! [Kicks  him. 

Sûr  Sim.  Nay,  I must  not  discover  myself  to 


Ranger  for  a kick  or  two.  Oh,  pray  hold,  sir  : by 
that  you  will  know  me.  [Détivers  him  a letter, 

Dap.  How,  sir  Simon  ! 

Sir  Sim.  Mum,  mum,  make  no  excuses,  man  ; 
I would  not  Ranger  should  hâve  known  me  for  five 
hundred — kicks. 

Dap.  Your  disguise  is  so  natural,  I protest,  it 
will  excuse  me. 

Sir  Sim.  I know  that,  prithee  make  no  excuses, 

I say.  No  ceremony  between  thee  and  I,  man  : 
— read  the  letter. 

Dap.  What,  you  hâve  not  opened  it  ! 

Sir  Sim.  Prithee,  don’t  be  angry,  the  seal  is  a 
little  cracked  : for  I could  not  help  kissing  Mrs. 
Martha’s  letter.  The  word  is,  now  or  never.  Her 
father  she  finds  will  be  abroad  ail  this  day,  and  she 
longs  to  see  your  friend  sir  Simon  Addleplot  : — 
faith  ’tis  a pretty  jest  ; while  I am  with  her,  and 
praising  myself  to  her  at  no  ordinary  rate.  Let 
thee  and  I alone  at  an  intrigue. 

Dap.  Tell  her  I will  not  fail  to  meet  her  at  the 
place  and  time.  Hâve  a care  of  your  charge  ; and 
manage  your  business  like  yourself,  for  yourself. 

Sir  Sim.  I warrant  you. 

Dap.  The  gaining  Gripe’s  daughter  will  make 
me  support  the  loss  of  this  young  jilt  here.  [Aside. 

Ran.  [ Corning  forward.]  What  fellow’s  that  ? 

Dap.  A servant  to  a friend  of  mine. 

Ran.  Methinks  he  something  resembles  our 
acquaintance  sir  Simon  ; but  it  is  no  compliment 
to  tell  him  so  : foi  chat  knight  is  the  most  egre- 
gious  coxcomb  that  ever  played  with  lady’s  fan. 

Sir  Sim.  So  ! thanks  to  my  disguise,  I know 
my  enemies.  [Aside. 

Ran.  The  most  incorrigible  ass,  beyond  the 
reproof  of  a kicking  rival  or  a frowning  mistress. 
But,  if  it  be  possible,  thou  dost  use  him  worse  than 
his  mistress  or  rival  can  ; thou  dost  make  such  a 
cully  of  him. 

Sir  Sim.  Does  he  think  so  too  ? [Aside. 

Dap.  Go,  friend,  go  about  your  business. — [Exit 
Sir  Simon.]  A pox  ! you  would  spoil  ail,  just  in 
the  critical  time  of  projection.  He  brings  me  here 
a summons  from  his  mistress,  to  meet  her  in  the 
evening  ; will  you  corne  to  my  wedding  ? 

Ran.  Don’t  speak  so  loud,  you’ll  break  poor 
Lucy’ s heart.  Poor  créature,  she  cannot  leave 
you  ; and,  rather  than  leave  her,  you  would  leave 
writing  of  lampoons  or  sonnets — almost. 

Dap.  Corne,  let  her  go,  ungrateful  baggage  ! 
—Bat  now  you  talk  of  sonnets,  I am  no  living  > 
wit  if  her  love  has  not  cost  me  two  thousand* 
couplets  at  least. 

Ran.  But  what  would  you  give,  now,  for  a new 
satire  againat  women,  ready  made  ? — ’Twould  be 
as  convenient  to  buy  satires  against  women  reaÜy 
made,  as  it  is  to  buy  cravats  ready  tied. 

Dap.  Or  as  — 

Ran.  Hey,  corne  away,  corne  away,  Mr.,  or  as— 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.  — A Room  in  Crossbite’s  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Joynbr  and  Gripb. 

Gripe.  Peace,  plenty,  and  pas  time  be  within 
these  walls  1 

Joyn.  ’Tis  a small  house,  you  see,  and  mean 
fumiture  ; for  no  gallants  are  suffered  to  corne 
hither.  She  might  hâve  had  ere  now  as  good 
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lodginga  a»  any  in  town  ; her  Mortlake  h&nginga, 
greafc  glaasea,  cabinets,  china,  embroidered  beda, 
Peraia  carpeta,  gold-plate»  and  the  like,  if  sbe 
wonld  hâve  put  heraelf  forward.  But  your  wor- 
ahip  may  pleaae  to  make  ’em  remove  to  a place  fit 
to  receive  one  of  your  wonihip’a  quality  ; for  this 
ia  a little  scandalous,  in  truly. 

Gripe.  No,  no  ; I like  it  well  enough  : — I am 
not  dainty.  Besidea,  privacy,  privacy,  Mrs.  Joyner  ! 

{r  love  privacy  in  opposition  to  the  wicked,  who 
ate  it.  [Looks  about 

Joyn.  What  do  you  look  for,  air? 

Gripe.  Walla  hâve  cars;  but,  beaidea,  I look 
for  a p ri  v ate  place  to  retire  to,  in  time  of  need. 
Oh  ! here’s  one  convenient. 

£Tumr  up  a hançing,  and  discovers  Vu  slender 
provisions  ofthe/amilp.] 

Joyn.  But  you  aee,  poor  innocent  soûla,  to  what 
use  they  put  it  ; — not  to  hide  gallants. 

Gripe.  Tempérance  is  the  nurse  of  chastity. 
Joyn.  But  your  worahip  may  pleaae  to  mend 
their  fare  ; and,  when  you  corne,  may  make  thera 
entertain  you  better  than,  you  aee,  they  do  them- 
selves. 

Gripe.  No,  I am  not  dainty,  aa  I told  you.  I 
abominate  entertainments  ; — no  entertainments, 
pray,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  No  ! [Aside. 

Gripe.  There  can  be  no  entertainment  to  me 
more  luscious  and  aavoury  than  communion  with 
that  little  gentlewoman. — Will  you  call  her  out  ? 
I fast  till  I aee  her. 

Joyn.  But, in  truly,  your  worahip,  we  ahould  hâve 
brought  a bottle  or  two  of  Rheniah  and  some 
Naples  biscuit,  to  hâve  entertained  the  young 
gentlewoman.  ’Tis  the  mode  for  lovera  to  treat  their 
mistreaaea. 

^ Gripe.  Modes  1 I tell  you,  Mrs.  Joyner,  ï hâte 
modes  and  forma. 

Joyn.  You  must  aend  for  aomething  to  enter- 
tain her  with. 

Gripe.  Again  entertain  ing  ! — we  will  be  to  each 
/ other  a feast. 

Joyn.  I ahall  be  aahamed,  in  truly,  your  worahip. 
— Besidea,  the  young  gentlewoman  will  deapiae 
you. 

Gripe.  I shah -content  her,  I warrant  you;  leave 
it  to  me. 

Joyn.  [Aside.]  I am  sure  you  will  not  content 
me,  if  you  will  not  content  her  î 'tis  as  impossible 
for  a man  to  love  and  be  a miser,  aa  to  love  and  be 
wiae,  aa  they  aay. 

Gripe.  While  you  talk  of  treata,  you  atarve  my 
eyea  ; I long  to  aee  the  fair  oue  ; fetch  her 
hither. 

Joyn.  I am  aahamed  she  ahould  find  me  ao 
abominable  a liar  ; I hâve  so  praiaed  you  to  her, 
and,  above  ail  your  virtuea,  your  liberality  ; which 
ia  so  great  a virtue,  that  it  often  excuses  youtb, 
beauty,  courage,  wit,  or  anything. 

Gripe.  Piah,  pish  ! ’tis  the  virtue  of  fools  ; every 
fool  can  hâve  it 

Joyn.  And  will  your  worahip  want  it  then  ? I 
told  her  — 

Gripe.  Why  would  you  tell  her  anything  of  me? 
you  know  I am  a modeat  man.  But  corne,  if  you 
will  hâve  me  aa  extravagant  aa  the  wicked,  take 
that  and  fetch  ua  a treat,  aa  you  call  it. 

Joyn.  Upon  my  Ufe  & groat  ! what  will  this 
purchaae  ? 


Gripe.  Two  black  pots  of  ale  and  a cake,  at  the 
cellar. — Corne,  the  wine  haa  arsenic  in’t 

Joyn.  [Aside.]  Well,  I am  miataken,  and  my 
hopea  are  abused  : I never  knew  any  man  ao  mor- 
tified  a miser,  that  he  would  deny  his  lechery  any- 
thing ; I muât  be  even  with  thee  then  another 
way.  I Exit . 

Gripe.  These  uaeful  old  women  are  more  ex- 
orbitant and  craving  in  their  désirés  than  the 
young  ones  in  theirs.  These  prodigals  in  white 
perukea  apoil  ’em  both  ; and  that’ s the  reaaon, 
when  the  sq aires  corne  under  my  clutches,  I make 
’em  pay  for  their  folly  and  mine,  and  ’tis  but  con- 
science : — oh,  here  oomea  the  fair  one  at  last  ! 

Re-enier  Jonrn  leading  in Lucy,  ukohangs  baekward  a* 

she  enter». 

Lucy.  Oh  Lord,  there’s  aman,  godmother! 

Joyn.  Corne  in,  child,  thon  art  ao  baahful  — 

Lucy.  My  mother  ia  from  home  too,  I dare  not. 

Joyn.  If  she  were  here,  ahe’d  teach  you  better 
mannera. 

Lucy . I’m  afiraid  she’d  be  angry. 

Joyn.  To  aee  you  ao  much  an  asa. — Corne  along, 

I aay. 

Gripe.  Nay,  apeak  to  her  gently  ; if  youwon’t, 

I will. 

Lucy.  Thank  you,  air. 

Gripe.  Pretty  innocent!  there  is,  I aee,  one  left 
of  her  âge  ; what  hap  hâve  1 1 Sweet,  little  gentle- 
woman, corne  ait  down  by  me.  « 

Lucy.  I am  better  bred,  1 hope,  air. 

Gripe.  You  muât  sit  down  by  me. 

Lucy.  I’d  rather  stand,  if  you  please. 

Gripe.  To  pleaae  me,  you  must  ait,  sweeteat. 

Lucy.  Not  before  my  godmother,  sure. 

Gripe.  Wonderment  of  innocence  ! 

Joyn.  A poor  baahful  girl,  air  ; I’m  aorry  she 
ia  not  better  taught. 

Gripe.  I am  glad  sbe  is  not  taught;  l’il^ 
teach  her  myself. 

Lucy.  Are  you  a dancing-master  then,  air? 
But  if  I ahould  be  dull,  and  not  move  as  you  would 
hâve  me,  you  would  not  beat  me,  air,  1 hope  ? 

Gripe.  Beat  thee,  honeyauckle  ! 1*11  uae  thee 
thu8,  and  thus,  and  thua.  [Kiesee  her.]  Ah, 
Mrs.  Joyner,  prithee  go  fetch  our  treat  now. 

Joyn.  A treat  of  a groat!  I will  not  wag. 

Gripe.  Why  don’t  you  go  ? Here,  take  more  y 
money,  and  fetch  what  you  will  ; take  here,  half-a- 
crown. 

Joyn.  What  will  half-a- crown  do  ? 

Gripe.  Take  a crown  then,  an  angel,  a piece  ; — 
begone  ! 

Joyn.  A treat  only  will  not  serve  my  tum  ; I 
muât  buy  the  poor  wretch  there  some  toya. 

Gripe . What  toya  ? what  ? apeak  quickly. 

Joyn.  Pendants,  neddaces,  fona,ribboaa,  pointa, 

• laces,  atockings,  glovea 

Gripe.  Hold,  hold  ! before  it  cornes  to  a gown. 

Joyn.  Well  remembered,  air  ; indeed  she  wanta 
a gown,  for  ahe  bas  but  that  one  to  her  back.  For 
your  own  sake  you  should  give  her  a new  gown, 
for  variety  of  dresses  rouses  désire,  and  makes 
an  old  mistresa  aeem  every  day  a new  one. 

Gripe.  For  that  reaaon  she  ahall  bave  no  new 
1 gown  ; for  I am  naturally  constant,  and  as  I am 
still  the  aame,  I love  ahe  ahould  be  still  the  saine. 
Bot  here,  take  half  a piece  for  the  other  things. 

Joyn.  Half  a piece  ! — 
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Gripe.  Prithee,  begone  ! — take  t’other  piece 
then — two  pièces — three  pièces — five  ! here,  ’tis  ali 
I bave. 

Joyn.  I mnst  haro  the  broad-seal  ring  too,  or  I 
stir  not. 

Gripe . Insatiable woman  ! will  you  hâve  tbat  too  ! 
Prithee  spare  me  that,  ’twas  my  grandfather’s. 

Joyn.  That*s  false,  he  had  ne’er  a coat. — So  ! 
now  I go  ; this  is  but  a violent  fit,  and  will  not 
hold.  [ Aside. 

Luey.  Ohl  whither  do  yon  go,  godmother? 
will  you  leave  me  alone  ? 

Joyn.  The  gentleman  will  not  hurt  yon;  yon 
may  venture  yourself  with  him  alone. 

Lucy.  I think  I may,  godmother.  — [Exit 
Joynbk.]  Wbatl  will  yon  lock  me  in,  sir  ? don't 
lock  me  in,  sir. 

[Ouïra,  fnnibttng  at  the  door,  loche  it 

Gripe . Tu  a private  lesson,  I mnst  teach  yon, 
fiür. 

Lucy.  I don’t  see  yonr  fiddle,  sir  ; where  is 
yonr  little  kit  ? 

Gripe.  111  show  it  thee  presently,  sweeteat.— 
[Sets  a chair  against  the  door]. — Necessity,  mother 
of  invention  ! — Corne,  my  dearest 

[Takee  her  <n  hie  arme. 

Lucy.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? don’t  hurt  me, 
sir,  wiÙ  you — Oh  ! oh  ! you  will  kill  me  ! Mur- 
der  ! murder  ! — Oh  ! oh  1 — help  ! help  ! oh  l 

The  door  is  Oroken  open  ; enter  Mn.  Chomsbitk,  and  her 
Landlord,  and  hie  ’Praatioe,  In  apront. 

Cros.  What,  murder  my  daughter,  villain  ! 

Lucy.  * I wish  be  had  murdered  me. — Oh  ! oh  ! 

Cros.  What  bas  he  done  ? 

Lucy . Why  would  you  go  ont,  and  leave  me 
alone  ? unfortunate  woman  that  I am  ! 

Gripe.  How  now,  what  will  this  end  in  ? [Aside. 

Cros.  Who  brought  him  in  ? 

Lucy.  That  witch,  that  treacherous  false  wo- 
man, my  godmother,  who  bas  betrayed  me,  sold  me 
to  bis  lust. — Oh  I oh  1 — 

Cros.  Hâve  you  ravished  my  daughter  then, 
you  old  goat?  ravished  my  daughter! — ravished 
my  daughter  ! speak,  villain. 

Gripe.  By  yea  and  by  nay,  no  such  matter. 

Cros.  A canting  rogne,  too  ! Take  notice, 
landlord,  he  bas  ravished  my  daughter,  you  see  her 
ail  in  tears  and  distraction;  and  see  there  the 
wicked  engine  of  the  filthy  execution. — [ Pointing 
to  the  chair.] — Jeremy,  call  up  the  nelghbours,  and 
the  constable. — False  villain  ! thou  shalt  die  for  it 

Gripe . Hold!  hold!— Nay,  I am 
caught 

Cros.  Go,  go,  make  haste — 

Lucy.  Oh  ! oh  ! — 

Cros.  Poor  wretch  ! — Go  quickly. 

Gripe . Hold  ! hold  ! — Thou  young  spawn  of  the 
old  serpent  ! wicked,  as  I thought  thee  inno- 
cent ! wilt  thou  say  1 would  bave  ravished  thee  ! 

Lucy.  I will  swear  you  did  ravish  me. 

Gripe.  1 thought  so,  treacherous  Eve  1 — then  I 
am  gone,  I must  shift  as  well  as  I can. 

Lucy.  Oh  ! oh  ! — 

Cros.  Will  none  of  you  call  up  the  neighbours, 
and  the  authority  of  the  allfey  f 

Gripe.  Hold,  I’U  give  you  twenty  mark  among 
you  to  let  me  go. 

Cros.  Villain  ! nothing  shall  buy  thy  life. 

Land.  But  stay,  Mrs.  Crossbite,.  let  me  talk  with 
you. 


Lucy.  Oh  ! oh  ! — 

Land.  Corne,  sir,  I am  your  friend  : — in  a word, 

I hâve  appeased  her,  and  she  shall  be  contented 
with  a little  sura. 

Gripe.  What  is  it  ? what  is  it  ? 

Land.  But  five  hundred  pounds. 

Gripe.  But  five  hundred  pounds  ! — hang  me  then, 
hang  me  rather. 

Land.  You  will  say  I hâve  been  your  friend. 

Pren.  The  constable  and  neighbours  are  a-com-  I 
in g. 

Gripe . How,  how  ; will  you  not  take  a hun- 
dred ? pray  use  conscience  in  your  ways. 

IKneels  to  Mrs.  CnoasBira.  | 

Cros.  I scora  your  money  ! 1 will  not  take  a ; 
tbousand.  ! 

Gripe.  [ Aside .]  My  enemies  are  many,  and  1 1 
shall  be  a scandai  to  the  faithful,  as  a laughing-  I 
stock  to  the  wicked. — [Aloud.]  Go,  préparé  yourf 
engines  for  my  persécution;  I’il  give  you  thej 
beat  security  1 can. 

Land.  The  instruments  are  drawing  in  the  other 
room,  if  you  please  to  go  thither. 

Cros.  Indeed,  now  I consider,  a portion  will  do 
my  daughter  more  good  than  his  death.  That 
would  but  publish  her  shame  ; money  will  cover 
it — probatum  est , as  they  say.  Let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  ’tis  a charitable  thing  to  give  a young  maid  a 
portion.  [fiwimt. 

SCENE  IV. — Lydia’s  Lodgmg. 

Enter  L ydia  and  my  Lady  Flippant, attended  by  Leono&b. 

Lyd.  ’Tis  as  hard  for  a woman  to  conceal  her 
indignation  firom  her  apostate  lover,  as  to  conceal 
her  love  from  her  faithful  servant. 

Flip.  Or  almost  as  hard  as  it  is  for  the  prating 
fellows  now-a-dayB  to  conceal  the  favours  of  ob- 
liging  ladies. 

Lyd.  If  Ranger  should  corne  up,  (I  saw  him 
just  now  in  the  Street,)  the  discovery  of  my  anger 
to  him  now  would  be  as  mean  as  the  discovery  of 
my  love  to  him  before. 

Flip.  Though  I did  so  mean  a tbing  as  to  love  a 
fellow,  I would  not  do  so  mean  a tbing  as  to  confess 
it,  certainly,  by  my  trouble  to  part  with  him.  If  I 
confessedlove,  it  should  be  before  they  left  me. 

Lyd.  So  you  would  deserve  to  be  left,  before 
you  were.  But  could  you  ever  do  so  mean  a thing 
as  to  confess  love  to  any  ? i 

Flip.  Yes  ; but  I never  did  so  mean  a thing  aqj 
really  to  love  any. 

Lyd.  You  had  once  a husband.  . 

Flip.  Fy  ! madam,  do  you  think  me  so  ill-bredl 
as  to  love  a husband  ? 

Lyd.  You  had  a widow's  heart,  before  you  were 
a widow,  I see. 

Flip.  I should  rather  make  an  adventure  of  md 
honour  with  a.  gallant  for  a gown,  a new  coach,  a 
necklace,  than  clap  my  husband’ s cheeks  for  themi 
or  sit  in  his  lap.  I should  be  as  ashamed  to  bel 
caught  in  such  a posture  with  a husband,  as  al 
brisk  well-bred  spark  of  the  town  would  be  to  be  I 
caught  on  his  knees  at  prayers — unless  to  his) 
mistress. 

Enter  Ranqir  and  Dappbbwit. 

Lyd.  Mr.  Ranger  ’twas  obligingly  done  of  you. 

Ban.  Indeed,  cousin,  I had  kept  my  promise 
with  you  last  night,  but  this  gentleman  knows — 
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Lyd.  You  mistake  me  ; but  you  sball  not  lessen 
any  favour  you  do  to  me.  You  are  going  to  excuse 
your  not  ooming  to  me  last  night,  when  I take  it 
as  a particular  obligation,  that-  though  you  threat- 
ened  me  with  a visit,  upon  considération  you  were 
so  civil  as  not  to  trouble  me. 

Dap.  This  is  an  unlucky  morning  with  me  ! 
here’s  my  eternal  persécution,  the  widow  Flippant. 

[Aside. 

Flip.  What,  Mr.  Dapperwit  1 

[Dapperwit  retires  to  the  bock  qf  the  stage,  foüowed 
by  Fuppant. 

Ran.  Indeed,  cousin,  besides  my  business,  an- 
other  cause  I did  not  wait  on  you  was,  my  appré- 
hension you  were  gone  to  the  Park,  notwithstanding 
your  promise  to  the  contrary. 

Lyd.  Therefore,  you  went  to  the  Park  to  visit 
me  there,  notwithstanding  your  promise  to  the 
contrary  ? 

Ran.  Who,  I at  the  Park  ! when  I had  promised 
to  wait  upon  you  at  your  lodging  ! But  were  you 
at  the  Park,  madam  ? 

Lyd . Who,  I at  the  Park!  when  I had  pro- 
mised to  wait  for  you  at  home  1 I was  no  more  at 
ftlie  Park  than  you  were.  Were  you  at  the  Park  ? 

Ran.  The  Park  had  been  a dismal  desert  to  me, 
notwithstanding  ail  the  good  company  in  it,  if  I 
had  wanted  yours. 

Lyd.  [ Aside .]  Because  it  has  been  the  constant 
endeavour  of  men,  to  keep  women  ignorant,  they 
think  us  so  ; but  ’tis  that  increasesour  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  makes  us  know  them  ignorant,  as  false. 
He  is  as  impudent  a dissembler  as  the  widow 
Flippant,  who  is  making  her  importunate  addresses 
in  vain,  for  aught  I see. 

[Flippant  cornes  Jbrward,  driving  Dappbrwit  /rom 
one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  other. 

Flip.  Dear  Mr.  Dapperwit  ! merciful  Mr.  Dap* 
perwit  ! 

Dap.  Unmerdful  lady  Flippant  ! 

Flip.  Will  you  be  satisfied  ? 

Dap.  Won’t  you  be  satisfied? 

Flip.  That  a wit  should  be  jealous  ! that  a wit 
should  be  jealous  ! there’ s never  a brisk  young 
fellow  in  the  town,  though  no  wit,  Heaven  knows, 
but  think8  too  well  of  himself,  to  think  ill  of  his 
wife  or  mistress.  Now,  that  a wit  should  lessen 
his  opinion  of  himself  ; — for  shame  ! 

Dap.  I promised  to  bring  you  off,  but  I find  it 
enough  to  shift  for  myself — 

[ScfUy,  apart  to  Ranobr. 

Lyd.  What  ! out  of  breath,  madam  ! 

Flip.  I hâve  been  defending  our  cause,  madam  ; 
I hâve  beat  him  ont  of  the  pit  I do  so  mumble 
these  prating,  censorious  fellows  they  call  wits, 
when  1 meet  with  them. 

Dap.  Her  ladyship,  indeed,  is  the  only  thing  in 
petticoats  I dread.  ’Twas  well  for  me  there  was 
company  in  the  room  ; for  1 dare  no  more  venture 
myself  with  her  alone,  than  a cully  that  has  been  bit 
dares  venture  himself  in  a tavera  with  an  old  rook. 
J Flip.  I am  the  revenger  of  our  sex,  certainly. 

Dap.  And  the  most  insatiable  one  I ever  knew, 
madam  ; I dare  not  stand  your  fury  longer. — Mr. 
Ranger,  1 will  go  before  and  make  a new  appoint- 
aient with  your  friends  that  expect  you  at  dinner 
at  the  French-house  : ’tis  fit  business  still  wait  on 
love. 

Ran.  Do  so— but  now  I think  on’t,  sir  Thomas 
goes  out  of  town  this  afternoon,  and  1 shall  not  see 
him  here  again  these  three  months. 


Lyd.  Nay,  pray  take  him  with  you,  sir. 

Flip.  No,  sir,  you  shall  not  take  the  gentleman 
from  his  mistress. — [Aside  to  Dapperwit.]  Do 
not  go  yet,  sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit. 

Lyd.  Take  him  with  you,  sir;  I suppose  his 
business  may  be  there  to  borrow,  or  win  money, 
and  1 ought  not  to  be  his  hindrance  : for  when  he 
has  none,  he  has  his  desperate  designs  upon  that 

little  1 hâve  ; for  want  of  money  makes  as  devout  / 

lovera  as  Christiane. 

Dap.  I hope,  madam,  he  offers  you  no  less 
security  than  his  liberty. 

Lyd.  His  liberty  is  as  poor  a pawn  to  take  up 
money  on  as  honour.  He  is  like  the  desperate 
bankrupts  of  this  âge,  who,  if  they  can  get  people’s 
fortunes  into  their  hands,  care  not  though  they 
spend  them  in  jail  ail  their  lives. 

Flip.  And  the  poor  crediting  ladies,  when  they 
hâve  parted  with  their  money,  must  be  contented 
with  a pitiful  composition,  or  starve,  for  ail  them. 

Ran.  But  widows  are  commonly  so  wise  as  to 
be  sure  their  men  are  solvable  before  they  trust  ’em. 

Flip.  Can  you  blâme  ’em  ! I déclaré,  I will  trust 
no  man.  Pray,  do  not  take  it  ill,  gentlemen  : 
quacks  in  their  bills,  and  poets  in  the  titles  of  their 
plays,  do  not  more  disappoint  us,  than  gallants 
with  their  promises  ; but  I trust  none. 

Dap.  Nay,  she’s  a very  Jew  in  that  particular. 

To  my  knowledge,  she  ’ll  know  her  man,  over  andr 
over  again,  before  she  trust  him. 

Ran.  Well,  my  dearest  cousin,  good-morrow. 
When  I stay  from  you,  so  long  again,  blâme  me  to 
purpose,  and  be  extremely  angry  ; for  nothing  can 
make  me  amends  for  the  loss  of  your  company, 
but  your  reprehension  of  my  absence.  I ’ll  take  such 
a chiding  as  kindly  as  Russian  wives  do  beating. 

Lyd.  If  you  were  my  husband,  I could  not  take 
your  absence  more  kindly  than  1 do. 

Ran.  And  if  you  were  my  wife,  I would  trust 
you  as  much  out  of  my  sight  as  1 could,  to  show 
my  opinion  of  your  virtue. 

Flip.  A well-bred  gentleman,  I warrant. — Will 
you  go  then,  cruel  Mr.  Dapperwit  ? 

[Exeunt  Ranobr  and  Dappbrwit,  foUovxd  by  my 
Lady  Fuppant. 

Lyd.  Hâve  I not  dissembled  well,  Leonore  ? 

Léo . But,  madam,  to  what  purpose?  why  do 
you  not  put  him  to  his  trial,  and  see  what  he  can 
say  for  himself  ? 

Lyd.  I am  afraid  lest  my  proofs,  and  his  guilt,^ 
should  make  him  desperate,  and  so  contemn  that 
pardon  which  he  could  not  hope  for. 

Léo.  ’Tis  unjust  to  condemn  him  before  you 
hear  him. 

Lyd.  I will  reprîeve  him  till  I hâve  more  évi- 
dence. 

Léo.  How  will  you  get  it  ? 

Lyd.  1 will  write  him  a letter  in  Christma’sl 
name,  desiring  to  meet  him  ; when  I shall  soon  j 
discover  if  his  love  to  her  be  of  a longer  standing! 
than  since  last  night  ; and  if  it  be  not,  I will  not  y j 
longer  trust  him  with  the  vanity  to  think  she  gava  | 
hlm  the  occasion  to  follow  her  home  from  the  Park  ;/  . 
so  will  at  once  disabuse  him  and  myself.  j 

Léo.  What  care  the  jealous  take  in  making  sureyj 
of  ilia  which  they,  but  in  imagination,  cannot  ■ 
undergo  ! 

Lyd.  Misfortunes  are  least  dreadful  when  most  | 
near; 

’Tis  less  to  undergo  the  ill,  than  fear. 
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SCENE  I. — A Room  I»  Gripe’s  Haute. 

Enter  Mrs.  Jotnxb  ami  Oripk,  the  latter  in  a bine  goum 

and  nighteap. 

Joyn.  What,  not  well,  your  worship  1 This  it 
U,  yoa  will  be  iaying  ont  yourself  beyond  your 
strength.  Y ou  bave  taken  a surfeit  of  tbe  little 
gentlewoman,  I find.  Indeed  yon  shonld  not  hâve 
been  so  immoderate  in  your  embraces  ; your  wor- 
ship  is  something  in  years,  in  truly. 

Gripe.  Graoâess,  perfidious  woman  ! wbat 
makest  thou  here  ? art  thon  not  afraid  to  be  used 
like  an  informer,  since  thon  hast  made  me  pay  thee 
for  betraying  me  ? 

Joyn.  Betray  your  worship  ! what  do  you 
mean  ! I an  informer  ! I acom  your  words  ! 

Gripe.  Woman,  I say  again,  thou  art  as  trea- 
cherous  as  an  informer,  and  more  unreasonable  ; 
for  he  lets  us  bave  something  for  our  money  before 
be  disturb  us. 

Joyn.  Your  money,  l’m  sure,  was  laid  out 
faithfully  ; and  1 went  away  because  I would  not 
disturb  you. 

Gripe.  I had  not  grudged  you  tbe  money  I gave 
you  : — but  tbe  five  bundred  pounds  I tbe  five  h un- 
dred  pounds  ! Inconscionable,  false  woman,  tbe 
five  bundred  pounds  ! — You  cheated,  trepanned, 
robbed  me,  of  tbe  five  bundred  pounds  1 

Joyn.  I cheat  you  ! I rob  you  ! — well,  remember 
what  you  say,  you  shall  answer  it  before  Mr. 
Doublecap  and  tbe  beat  of — 

Gripe.  Oh,  impudent  woman,  speak  softly  I 

Joyn.  I will  not  speak  softly  ; for  innocence  is 
loud  as  well  as  barefaced.  Is  this  your  retum, 
after  you  hâve  made  me  a mere  drudge  to  your 
filthy  lusts  ! 

Gripe.  Speak  softly  ; my  sister,  daughter,  and 
servants,  wül  hear. 

Joyn.  I would  bave  witnesses,  to  take  notice 
that  you  blast  my  good  name,  wbich  was  as  white 
as  a tulip,  and  as  sweet  as  tbe  head  of  your  cane, 
before  you  wrougbt  me  to  the  carrying  on  tbe 
work  of  your  flesbly  carnal  seekings. 

Gripe.  Softly  ! softly  ! they  are  coming  in. 

Enter  Fuppant  and  Martha. 

Flip.  Wbat*s  tbe  matter,  brother  ? 

Gripe.  Nothing,  nothing,  sister,  only  tbe  godly 
woman  is  fallen  into  a fit  of  zeal  against  the  enor- 
mous  transgressions  of  the  âge.  Go  ! go  ! you  do 
not  love  to  hear  vanity  reproved  ; pray  begone  ! 

Joyn.  Pray  stay,  madam,  that  you  may  know — 

Gripe.  [ Aside  to  Joynrr.]  Hold  ! bold  ! here 
are  five  guineas  for  thee, — pray  say  nothing. — 
[Alond.]  Sister,  pray  begone,  I say. — [Exeunt 
Flippant  and  Martha.]  Would  you  préjudice 
your  own  réputation  to  injure  mine  ? 

Joyn.  Would  you  préjudice  [your  own  soûl  to 
wrong  my  repute,  in  truly  ? [Prétend*  to  wecp. 

Gripe.  Pray  bave  me  in  excuse.  Indeed,  I 
thought  you  had  a share  of  tbe  five  hundred  pounds, 
because  you  took  away  my  seal-ring  ; wbicb  they 
made  me  send,  together  with  a note  to  my  cash- 
keeper  for  five  hundred  pounds.  Besides,  I thought 
none  but  you  knew  it  was  my  wonted  token  to 
send  for  money  by. 


Joyn.  ’Tis  unlucky  I shonld  forget  it,  and  leave 
it  on  tbe  table  ! — But  oh  tbe  harlotry  ! did  she 
make  that  use  of  it  then  ? ’twas  no  wonder  you  did 
not  stay  till  I came  back. 

Gripe.  I stayed  till  tbe  money  released  me. 

Joyn.  Hâve  they  the  money,  then  ? five  bundred 
pounds \ 

Gripe.  Too  certain. 

Joyn.  They  told  me  not  a word  of  it  ; and  bave 
you  no  way  to  retrieve  it  ? 

Gripe.  Not  any. 

Joyn.  [ Aside .]  I am  gladof  it. — [Aloud.]  Is/ 
there  no  law  but  against  saints  ? 

Gripe.  I will  not  for  five  bundred  pounds  pub- 
lish  my  transgression  myself,  lest  I shonld  be 
thought  to  glory  in't  : though,  I must  confess, 
’twould  tempt  a man  to  conform  to  public  praying  y 
and  sinning,  since  ’tis  so  chargeable  to  pray  and  * 
sin  in  private. 

Joyn.  But  are  you  resolved  to  give  off  a loser  ? 

Gripe . How  shall  I help  it  ? 

Joyn.  Nay,  Fil  see  you  shall  hâve  what  the 
young  jade  has,  for  your  money  : I’U  make  'em  ^ 

use  some  conscience,  however. — Take  a man’s 
money  for  nothing  ! 

Gripe.  Thou  sayest  honestly,  indeed.  And 
shall  I hâve  my  pennyworths  out  of  the  little 
gentlewoman  for  aÛ  this  ? 

Joyn.  1*11  be  engaged  body  for  body  for  her, 
and  you  shall  take  the  forfeiture  on  me  else. 

Gripe.  No,  no,  TU  rather  take  your  word,  Mrs. 
Joyner. 

Joyn.  Go  in  and  dress  yourself  smug,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me. 

Gripe.  No  man  breathing  would  give-off  a loser, 
as  she  says.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  tame. 

Sir  Simon  Addlkplot  diecovered  ritting  ai  a deek  toriting 
ae  a Clark , my  Lady  Flippant  jogging  him. 

Sir  Sim.  ’Tis  a lord’s  mortgage,  and  therefore 
requires  the  more  haste  : — pray  do  not  jog  me, 
madam. 

Flip.  Dull  rascal  ! [Aride. 

Sir  Sim.  They  cannot  stay  for  money  as  other 
folks.  If  you  will  not  let  me  make  an  end  on’t, 
I shall  lose  my  expedidon-fee. 

Flip.  There  are  some  derks  would  bave  under- 
stood  me  before  this.  [Aride. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  pray  be  quiet,  madam  ; if  you 
squeeze  me  so  to  the  wall,  I cannot  write. 

Flip.  [Aride.]  ’Tis  much  for  the  honour  of  the 
gentlemen  of  this  âge,  that  we  persons  of  quality 
are  forced  to  descend  to  the  importuningof  a clerk, 
a butler,  coachman,  or  footman  ; while  the  rognes 
are  as  dull  of  appréhension,  too,  as  an  uniledged 
country  squire  amongst  his  m other’ s maids  ! 

[Jog*  him  again. 

Sir  Sim.  Again!  Let  me  tell  you,  madam, 
familiarity  breeds  contempt  : you’U  never  leave  till 
you  hâve  made  me  saucy. 

Flip.  I would  I Could  see  that. 

Sir  Sim.  I vow  and  swear  then,  get  you  gone  1 
or  l’il  add  a black  patch  or  two  to  those  on  your 
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face. — [Aride.]  I shall  hâve  no  time  to  get  Mrs. 
Martba  ont,  for  her. 

Flip.  Will  you,  sir,  will  you  ! [Jogt  him  again. 

Sir  Sim . [ Asidê .]  I must  hâve  a plot  for  her,  she 
U a coy  woman. — [Aloud.]  I vow  and  swear  if  y ou 
pass  this  crevice,  PU  kiss  you  in  plain  English. 

Flip.  I would  1 could  see  that  !-—do  you  defy  me  ! 

[8tept  to  him^-he  kit  ta  her. 

Sir  Sim.  [ Aride .]  How’s  this  ! I vow  and  swear, 
she  kisses  as  tamely  as  Mrs.  Ticklish,  and  with  her 
mouth  open  too. 

Flip.  I thooght  you  would  hâve  been  ashamed 
to  hâve  done  so  to  your  master’ s own  sister  ! 

Sir  Sim.  I hope  you’ll  be  quiet  now,  madam  ? 

Flip.  Nay,  I’il  be  revenged  of  you  sure. 

Sir  Sim.  If  you  corne  again,  I* shall  do  more  to 
you  than  that. — [Aride.]  PU  pursue  my  plot  and 
try  if  she  be  honest. 

Flip.  You  do  more  to  me  than  that!  nay,  if 
you’U  do  more  to  me  than  that — 

[£fce  throtot  down  hit  ink  and  runt  ont,  he  foüowing  her. 

Enter  Joywrr. 

Joyn.  I must  visit  my  young  clients  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Re-enter  Sir  Simon  holding  np  hit  handt. 

What’s  the  matter,  sir  Simon  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Lord  ! who  would  hâve  thought  it  ? 

Joyn.  What  ails  you,  sir  Simon  ? 

Sir  Sim.  I hâve  made  such  a discovery,  Mrs. 
Joyner  ! 

Joyn.  What  is’t  ? 

Sir  Sim . Such  a one  that  makes  me  at  once  glad 
and  sony  ; I am  sorry  my  lady  Flippant  is  naught, 
but  Pm  glad  I know  it  : — thanks  still  to  my 
disguise. 

Joyn.  Fyî  fyl 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  this  hand  «m  tell — 

Joyn.  But  how  ? 

Sir  Sim.  She  threw  down  my  ink-glass,  and  ran 
away  into  the  next  room  ; I folio wed  her,  and,  in 
revenge,  threw  her  down  upon  the  bed  : — but,  in 
short,  ail  that  I could  do  to  her  would  not  make 
her  squeak. 

Joyn.  She  was  out  of  breath,  man,  she  was  out 
of  breath. 

Sir  Sim.  Ah,  Mrs.  Joyner,  say  no  more,  say  no 
more  of  that! 

Re-enter  Flippant. 

Flip.  You  rude,  unmannerly  rascal  ! 

Joyn.  You  see  she  complains  now. 

Sir  Sim.  I know  why,  Mrs.  Joyner,  I know 
why.  [Atide  to  Joyxka. 

Flip.  I'il  hâve  you  turned  out  of  the  house  ; 
your  are  not  fit  for  my  brothePs  service. 

Sir  Sim.  Not  for  yours,  you  mean,  madam. 

[Atide. 

Flip.  PU  go  and  acquaint  my  brother — 

Joyn.  [Aride  to  Flippant.]  Hold,  hold,  madam, 
speak  not  so  loud  : — 'tis  sir  Simon  Addleplot,  your 
lover,  who  has  taken  this  disguise  on  purpose  to  be 
near  you,  and  to  watch  and  supplant  his  rival. 

Flip.  What  a beast  was  I,  I could  not  discover 
it  ! you  hâve  undone  me  ! why  would  you  not  teU 
me  sooner  of  it  ? [Atide  to  Joynbr. 

Joyn.  I thought  he  h&d  been  discemible  enough. 

Flip.  I protest,  I knew  him  not  ; for  I must 
confess  to  you,  my  eyes  are  none  of  the  beat  since  I 
hâve  used  the  last  new  wash  of  mercury-water. — 
What  will  he  think  of  me  ! 


Joyn.  Let  me  alone  with  him. — [ To  Sir  Simon.] 
Corne,  corne,  did  you  think  you  could  disguise 
yourself  from  my  lady’s  knowledge  ? she  knew  you 
man,  or  else  you  had  ne’er  h&d  those  liberties. 
Alas,  poor  lady,  she  cannot  reaist  you  1 

Flip.  ’Tis  my  weakness. 

Sir  Sim.  How’s  this  l — but  here  cornes  my  master. 

Enter  Gbits  and  Martba. 

Gripe . Corne, Mrs.  Joyner, are  you  ready  to  go  ? 

Joyn.  I am  ever  ready  when  your  worship  com- 
manda. 

Flip.  Brother,  if  you  go  to  t’other  end  of  the 
town,  you’U  set  me  down  near  the  playhouse? 

Gripe.  The  playhouse  ! do  you  thmk  I will  be 
seen  near  the  playhouse  ? 

Flip.  You  shaU  set  me  down  in  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  then  ; for  I bave  earnest  business  there. — 

[ Apart  to  Sir  Simon.]  When  I corne  home  again, 
I’U  laugb  at  you  soundly,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  Has  Joyner  betrayed  me  then  ! 'tis 
time  to  look  to  my  hits.  [Atide. 

Gripe . Martha,  be  sure  you  stay  within  now.  If 
you  go  out,  you  shaU  never  oome  into  my  doors 
again. 

Mar.  No,  I will  not,  sir  ; PU  ne’er  corne  into 
your  doors  again,  if  once  I should  go  out. 

Gripe.  Tis  well  said,  girl. 

[Exeunt  G bips,  Joykbb,  and  Fuppant. 

Sir  Sim.  ’Twas  prettily  said  : I understand  you, 
they  are  duU  and  nave  no  intrigue  in  ’em.  But 
dear,  sweet  Mrs.  Martha,  ’tis  time  we  were  gone  ; 
you  hâve  stole  away  your  écarts  and  hood  from 
your  maid,  I hope  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  I am  ready,  but — 

Sir  Sim.  Corne,  corne,  sir  Simon  Addleplot, 
poor  gentleman,  is  an  impatient  man,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Mar • WeU,  my  venture  is  great,  Pm  sure,  for 
amanl  knownot.  But  pray,  Jonas,  do  not  deceive 
me  ; is  he  so  fine  a gentleman,  as  you  say  he  is  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Pish  ! pish  I he  is  the — gentleman  of 
the  town,  faith  and  troth. 

Mar.  But  may  I take  your  word,  Jonas  ? 

Sir  Sim . 'Tis  not  my  word,  ’tis  the  word  of  aU 
the  town. 

Mar.  Excuse  me,  Jonas,  fbr  that: — I never 
he&rd  any  speak  weU  of  him  but  Mr.  Dapperwit 
and  you. 

Sir  Sim.  That’s  because  he  has  been  a rival  to 
ail  men,  and  a gaUant  to  aU  ladies.  Rivais  and 
deserted  mistresses  never  speak  weü  of  a man. 

Mar.  Has  he  been  so  general  in  his  amours? 
his  kindness  is  not  to  be  valued  then. 

Sir  Sim.  The  more  by  you  ; because  ’tis  for  you 
he  deserts  aU  the  rest,  fiiith  and  troth. 

Mar.  You  plead  better  for  him  than  he  could 
for  himself,  I believe  ; for,  indeed,  they  say  he  is 
no  better  than  an  idiot. 

Sir  Sim.  Then,  believe  me,  madam — fbr  nobody 
knows  him  better  than  I — he  has  as  much  wit,  J( 
courage,  and  as  good  a mien  to  the  fuU,  as  I hâve. 

— He  an  idiot  ! 

Mar.  The  common  gull  ; so  perspicuous  a fbp, 
the  women  find  him  out  for  none  of  'em  will 
raarry  him. 

Sir  Sim.  You  may  see,  now,  how  he  and  you  are 
abused.  For  that  he  is  not  married,  is  a sign  of 
his  wit  ; and  for  being  perspicuous,  ’tis  false  ; he 
is  as  mysterious  as  a new  parliament-man,  or  a | 
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young  atatesman  newly  t&ken  from  a coffee-houae 
or  tennis-court. 

Mar . Bat  is  it  s sign  of  his  wit  because  he  Js 
not  married  ? 

Sir  Sim,  Yes,  y es  ; jour  women  of  the  town 
ravish  jour  fops  : there's  not  one  about  the  town 
nnmarried  that  bas  anything. 

Mar.  It  may  be  then  he  bas  spent  bis  estate. 

Sir  Sim.  [A side.]  How  nnluckily  guessed  !— • 
[Aloud.]  Ifhehadyhehaa&headcanretrieveitagain. 

Mar.  Besides,  they  say  he  bas  the  modisb  dis- 
temper. 

Sir  Sim.  He  can  cure  it  with  the  best  Frencb 
chirnrgeon  in  town. 

Mar.  Has  his  practice  on  himself  been  so 
much  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Corne,  corne. — 

Famé,  like  deserted  jilt,  does  stâll  belie  men, 

Who  doubts  her  man,  must  be  advised  by  Hymen  ; 
For  he  knows  best  of  any  how  to  try  men.  [Excunt. 


| SCENE  III. — The  old  P ail  Maü. 

Enter  Rangea  and  Dappabwit. 

Ran.  Now  the  Lucys  hâve  renounced  us,  hey 
for  the  Christinas  ! She  cannot  use  me  worse  than 
your  honourable  mistress  did  you. 

Dap.  A pox  ! some  young  heir  or  another  has 
! promised  her  marnage.  There  are  so  many  fools 
Lin  the  world,  ’tis  impossible  for  a man  of  wit  to 

• keep  his  wench  from  being  a lady,  let  me  perish  ! 

Ran.  But  bave  you  no  other  acquaintance  that 
j sticks  to  her  vocation,  in  spite  of  temptations  of 
, honour  or  filthy  lucre  ? I déclaré,  I maie  honour- 
able love  merely  out  of  necessity,  as  your  rooks 
play  on  the  square  rather  than  not  play  at  ail. 

Enter  Laomoab  matked,  with  a Letter  fa  her  hand. 

Dap.  Corne,  the  devil  will  not  lose  a gamester  : 
here’s  ready  money  for  yon,  push  freely. 

Ran.  Thou  art  as  well  met  as  if  by  assignation. 

[To  Lbonorb. 

i Léo.  And  you  are  as  well  met  as  if  you  were  the 
| man  I looked  for. 

Ran.  Kind  rogne  ! 

Léo.  Sweet  sir  1 

Ran . Corne,  I am  thy  prisoner,  (without  more 

• words,)  show  but  thy  warrant. 

[Goes  to  puli  ofher  Math. 

Léo.  You  mistake,  sir  ; here  is  my  pass. 

[Qives  him  the  Letter. 

Ran.  A letter  ! and  directed  to  me  ! 

[Reads.]  I cannot  put  upjhe  injuries  and 
, affronts  you  did  me  Lut  night  ; — a challenge,  upon 
my  life  ! and  by  such  a messenger  I — therefore 
conjure  you  by  your  honour , at  eight  o'clock  pre - 
, àsely,  this  eventng,  to  tend  your  man  to  St. 

I James's  gâte,  to  wait  for  me  wiih  a chair , to  con- 
duct  me  to  what  place  you  shall  think  most  fit,  for 
the  giving  of  satisfaction  to  the  injured — Chris- 
tina. 

Christina  ! I am  amazed  1 What  is  it  o’clock, 
Dapperwit  ? 

Dap.  It  wants  not  half  an  honr  of  eight. 

Ran.  [7*o  Lbonorb.]  Go  then  back,  my  pretty 
herald,  and  tell  my  fur  enemy,  the  service  she 
designs  my  man  is  only  fit  for  my  friend  here  ; 
whose  faith  and  hononr  she  may  be  secure  of.  He 
shall  immediately  go  wait  for  her  at  St  James’s 
gâte,  whilst  I go  to  préparé  a place  for  our  rencoun- 


ter,  and  myself  to  die  at  her  feet  [Exit  Lbonorb.] 
Dapperwit,  dear  Dapperwit. 

Dap.  What  lucky  snrprisal’s  this  ? 

Ran.  Prithee  ask  no  questions,  till  I hâve  more 
leisnre  and  lésa  astonishment.  I know  yon  will 
not  deny  to  be  an  instrument  in  my  happiness. 

Dap.  No,  let  me  perish  ! I take  as  much  plea- 
sxure  to  bring  lovers  together  as  an  old  woman  ; 
or  as  a bankrupt  gamester  loves  to  look  on, 
though  he  has  no  advantage  by  the  play  ; or  as  a 
bully  that  fights  not  himself,  yet  takes  pleasure  to 
set  people  together  by  the  ears,  or  as — 

Ran.  ’Sdeath  1 is  this  a time  for  similitudes  ? 

Dap.  You  hâve  made  me  miscarry  of  a good 
thought  now,  let  me  perish  1 

Ran.  Go  presently  to  St.  James's  gâte,  where 
you  are  to  expect  the  coming  of  a lady  (’tis  Chris- 
tina),  accompanied  by  that  woman  you  saw  e’en 
now.  She  will  permit  you  to  put  her  into  a chair, 
and  then  conduct  her  to  my  lodging  ; while  I go 
before  to  remove  some  spies,  and  préparé  it  for  her 
réception. 

Dap.  Your  lodging  ? had  yon  not  better  carry 
her  to  Vincent’s?  ’tis  hard  by  ; and  there  a vixard 
mask  has  as  free  egress  and  regress  as  at  the  play-  ' 
house. 

Ran.  Faith,  though  it  be  not  very  prudent,  yet 
she  shall  corne  thither  in  my  vindic&tion  ; for  he 
wonld  not  believe  I had  seen  her  last  night. 

Dap.  To  hâve  a fine  woman,  and  not  tell  on’t 
as  you  say,  Mr.  Ranger — 

Ran.  Go,  and  bring  her  to  Vincent’g  lodging  ; 
there  I’il  expect  you.  [Exeunt  severaüp. 


SCENE  IV. — The  Street  before  Vincent’* 

Lodging. 

Enter  Christtna  and  Isabel. 

Isa.  This  is  the  door,  madam  ; here  Mr.  Vincent 
lodges. 

Chri.  ’Tis  no  matter,  we  will  pass  it  by  ; lest 
the  people  of  our  lodgings  shonld  watch  us.  But 
if  he  should  not  be  here  now  ! 

Isa.  Who,  Mr.  Valentine,  madam  ? I warrant 
you  my  intelligencer  dares  not  fail  me. 

Chri.  Did  he  corne  last  night,  said  he  ? 

Isa.  Last  night  late. 

Chri.  And  not see  me  yet!  nay,  not  send  to  me! 
— ’tis  false,  he  is  not  corne, — I wish  he  were  not. 
I know  not  which  I should  take  more  unkindly 
from  him,  exposing  his  life  to  his  revengeful 
enemies,  or  being  almost  fonr-and-twenty  hours  so 
near  me,  and  not  let  me  know’t. 

Isa.  A lover’s  dangers  are  the  only  secrets  kept 
from  his  mistress  ; he  came  not  to  you  because  he 
would  not  purchase  his  happiness  with  your  fe&r 
and  appréhensions. 

Chri . Nay,  he  is  corne,  I see,  since  you  are 
corne  about  again  of  his  side. 

Isa.  Will  vou  go  in,  madam,  and  disprove  me, 
if  yon  can  ? ’tis  better  than  standing  in  the  Street. 

Chri.  We’ll  go  a little  further  first,  and  retnrn. 

[Exeunt. 

- ♦ - 

SCENE  V. — Vincent’s  Lodging. 

Enter  Vincent  and  Valentins. 

Vin.  I told  yon  I had  sent  my  man  to  Chris- 
tina’s  this  morning,  to  inquire  of  her  maid,  (who 
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seldom  déniés  him  a secret,)  if  her  lady  had  been 
at  the  P&rk  last  night;  which  she  peremptorily 
answered  to  the  contrary,  and  assored  him  she 
had  not  stirred  ont  since  your  departnre. 

Val . Will  not  chambermaids  lie,  Vincent  ? 

Vin.  Will  not  Ranger  lie,  Valentine  ? 

Val.  The  circumstances  of  his  story  proved  it 
trae. 

Vin.  Do  yoa  think  so  old  a master  in  the  faculty 
as  he  will  want  the  vamiah  of  probability  for  his 
lies  ? 

Val.  Do  you  think  a woman,  having  the  advan- 
tage  of  her  sex,  and  éducation  nnder  such  a mis- 
tress,  will  want  impudence  to  disavow  a trath  that 
might  be  préjudiciai  to  that  mistress  ? 

Vin.  But  if  both  testimonies  are  fallible,  why 
will  you  needs  believe  his  ? we  are  apter  to  believe 
the  things  we  would  hâve,  than  those  we  would 
not. 

Val.  My  ill  luck  has  taught  me  to  crédit  my 
misfortunes  and  doubt  my  happiness. 

Vin.  But  fortune  we  know  inconstant. 

Val.  And  ali  of  her  sex. 

Vin.  Will  you  judge  of  fortune  by  your  expé- 
rience, and  not  do  your  mistress  the  same  justice  ? 
Go  see  her,  and  satisfy  yourself  and  her  ; for  if 
she  be  innocent,  consider  how  culpable  you  are, 
not  only  in  your  censures  of  her,  but  in  not  seeing 
her  since  your  coming. 

Val.  If  she  be  innocent,  I should  be  afraid  to 
surprise  her,  for  her  sake  ; if  false,  1 should  be 
afraid  to  surprise  her,  for  my  own. 

Vin.  To  be  jealous  and  not  inquisitive  is  as 
h&rd  as  to  love  extremely  and  not  to  be  something 
jealous. 

Val.  Inquiaitivenes8  as  seldom  cures  jealousy, 
as  drinking  in  a fever  quenelles  the  thirst. 

Vin.  If  she  were  at  the  Park  last  night,  ’tis 
probable  she’ll  not  miss  this.  Go  watch  her  house, 
see  who  goes  out,  who  in  ; while  1,  in  the  mean- 
time,  search  out  Ranger  ; who.  Pli  pawn  my  life, 
npon  more  discourse  shall  avow  Ms  mistake. — 
Bere  he  is  ; go  in  : — how  luckily  is  he  corne  ! 

[Valkntink  retiret  to  the  doorbehind. 

Enter  Ranger. 

Ranger,  you  hâve  prevented  me  : I was  going  to 
look  you  out,  between  the  scenes  at  the  playhouse, 
the  coffee-house,  tennis-court,  or  Gifford’ s. 

Ran.  Do  you  want  a pretence  to  go  to  a bawdy- 
house  ? — but  I hâve  other  visite  to  make. 

Vin.  I forget.  I should  rather  bave  sought  you 
in  Christina’s  lodgings,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ran.  Well,  weU,  I'm  just  corne  to  tell  you  that 
Christina 

Vin.  Proves  not,  by  daylight,  the  kind  lady  you 
followed  last  night  out  of  the  Park. 

Ran.  1 hâve  better  news  for  you,  to  my  thinking. 

Vin.  What  is’t  ? 

Ran.  Not  that  I hâve  been  in  Christina’s  lodg- 
ing  this  moraing  ; but  that  she’ll  be  presently  here 
in  your  lodging  with  me. 

Val.  How  ! [Aside. 

Vin . f Retiring,  and  speaking  softlyto  Valen- 
tins.] You  see  npw,  his  report  was  a jest,  a 
mere  jest. — [ To  Ranger.]  Well,  must  my  lodging 
be  your  vaulting-school  stiU  ? thou  hast  appointed 
a wench  to  corne  hither,  I find. 

Ran.  A wench  ! you  seemed  to  hâve  more 
reverence  for  Christina  last  night. 

Vin.  Now  you  talk  of  Christina,  prithee  tell  me 


what  was  the  meaning  of  thy  last  night’s  romance 
of  Christina. 

Ran.  You  shall  know  the  meaning  of  ail  when 
Christina  cornes  ; she’ll  be  here  presently. 

Ptn.  Who  will  ? Christina  ? 

Ran.  Yes,  Christina. 

Vin.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ran.  Incredulous  envy  ! thou  art  as  envions  as 
an  impotent  lecher  at  a wedding. 

Vin.  Thou  art  either  mad,  or  as  vain  as  a French- 
man  newly  retumed  home  from  a campaign,  or 
obliging  England. 

Ran.  Thou  art  as  envions  as  a rival;  bnt  if 
thou  art  mine,  there’s  that  will  make  you  desist  ; 
[gives  him  a letler .]  and  if  you  are  not  my  rival, 
entrus ting  you  with  such  a secret  will,  1 know, 
oblige  you  to  keep  it,  and  asaist  me  against  ail 
other  interests. 

Vin.  Do  you  think  I take  your  secret  as  an 
obligation  ? don’t  1 know,  lovers,  travellers,  and 
poets,  will  give  money  to  be  heard  ? But  what’ s 
the  paper?  a lampoon  upon  Christina,  hatched 
last  night  betwixt  squire  Dapperwit  and  you,  be- 
cause  her  maid  used  you  scurvily  ? 

Ran.  No,  ’tis  only  a letter  from  her,  to  show 
my  company  was  not  so  disgus tful  to  her  last  night, 
but  that  she  desires  it  again  to-day. 

Val.  A letter  from  her  ! [Aride. 

Vin.  A letter  from  Christina  ! [Rends.] — Ha  ! 
ha  ! ha  ! 

Ran.  Nay,  ’tis  pleasant. 

Vin.  You  mistake,  I langh  at  you,  not  the  letter. 

Ran.  1 &m  like  the  winning  gamester,  so  pleased 
with  my  luck,  I will  not  qu&rrel  with  any  who  calls 
me  a fool  for’t. 

Vin.  Is  this  the  style  of  a woman  of  honour  ? 

Ran.  It  may  be,  for  aught  you  know  ; I’m  rare  , 
’tis  well  if  your  female  correspondents  can  read.  / ( 

Vin.  I must  confess  I hâve  none  of  the  little 
letters,  half  name  or  title,  like  your  Spanish  Epis- 
tles  Dedicatory  ; but  that  a man  so  frequent  in 
honourable  intrigues  as  you  are,  should  not  know 
the  summons  of  an  impudent  oommon  woman, 
from  that  of  a person  of  honour  ! 

Ran.  Christina  is  so  much  a person  of  honour 
she’ll  own  what  she  has  writ  when  she  cornes. 

Vin.  But  will  she  corne  hither  indeed  ? 

Ran.  Immediately.  You’ 11  excuse  my  liberty 
with  you  ; I could  not  conceal  such  a happiness 
from  such  a friend  as  you,  lest  you  should  hâve 
taken  it  unkindly. 

I Vin.  Faith,  you  hâve  obliged  me  indeed  ; for 
you  and  others  would  often  hâve  made  me  believe 
your  honourable  intrigues,  but  never  did  me  the 
honour  to  convince  me  of  ’em  before. 

Ran.  You  are  merry,  1 find,  yet. 

Vin.  When  you  are  happy  I cannot  be  otherwise. 

Ran.  [ Aside .]  But  I lose  time  ; I should  lay  a 
little  person  in  ambush,  that  lives  hard  by,  in  case 
Christina  should  be  impatient  to  be  revenged  of 
her  friends,  as  it  often  happens  with  a discontented 
heiress.  Women,  like  old  soldiers,  more  nimbly 
execute  than  they  résolve.  [Going  out. 

Vin.  What  now  ! you  will  not  disappoint  a 
woman  of  Christina’s  quality  ? 

Ran.  l’il  be  here  before  she  cornes,  1 warrant 
you.  [fiait 

Vin . I do  believe  you  truly  ! — What  think  you, 
Valentine  ? 

Val.  [Corning  forward .]  I think,  since  she  has 
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Val.  How  *6  that  ! [Aside. 

Ran.  [Aside.]  I’ve  done  amiss,  I find  ; to  bring 

her  hicher. — Madam,  I understand  you — 

[Apart  to  Chbishka. 

Chri.  Sir,  I do  not  understand  yon. 

Ran.  You  would  notbe  known  to  Mr.  Vincent. 

Chri.  ’Tis  your  acquaintanoe  I would  avoid. 

Ran.  [Aside.]  Dull  brute  that  I was,  to  bring 
her  hither  ! — I hâve  fouod  my  error,  madam  ; give 
me  but  a new  appointaient,  where  I may  meet  you 
by  and  byf  and  straight  I will  withdraw  as  if  I 
knew  yon  not.  [So/Uy  to  her . 

Chri.  Why,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Ran.  [ Aside.]  I must  not  own  it. — No,  madam, 

IQffcrs  to  whisper. 

Chri . Whiapering,  sir,  argues  an  old  acquaint- 
ance  ; but  1 hâve  not  the  vanity  to  be  thought  of 
yours,  and  résolve  you  shall  ne  ver  bave  the  dis- 
paragement  of  mine. — Mr.  Vincent,  pray  let  us  go 
in  here. 

Ran.  How’s  this  ! I am  undone,  I see  ; but  if  I 
let  her  go  thus,  1 shall  be  an  eternal  laughing-stock 
to  Vincent.  [ Aride. 

Fin.  Do  you  not  know  him,  madam  ? I thought 
you  had  corne  hither  on  purpose  to  meet  him. 

Chri.  To  meet  him  ! 

Vin.  By  your  own  appointment. 

Chri.  What  strange  infatuation  does  delude  you 
ail  ? you  know,  he  said  he  did  not  know  me. 

Vin.  You  writ  to  him  ; he  bas  your  letter. 

Chri.  Then,  you  know  my  name  sure  ? yet  you 
confessed  but  now  you  knew  me  not. 

Ran.  I must  conféra  your  anger  has  disguised 
you  more  than  your  mask  ; for  1 thought  to  hâve 
met  a kinder  Christina  here. 

Chri.  [Aside.]  Heavens  ! how  could  he  know 
me  in  this  place  ? he  watched  me  hither  sure  ; or 
i8  there  any  other  of  my  name. — [Aloud.]  That 
you  may  no  longer  mistake  me  for  your  Christina, 
1*11  pull  off  that  which  soothes  your  error. 

[Puüsqjfher  mask. 

Ran.  Take  but  t’other  vizard  off  too,  (I  mean 
your  anger,)  and  1*11  swear  you  are  the  same,  and 
1 only  Christina  which  I wished,  and  thought,  to 
! meet  heïe. 

Chri.  How  could  you  think  to  meet  me  here  ? 

Ran.  [ Gives  her  the  letter.]  By  virtue  of  this 
your  commission  ; which  now,  1 see,  was  meant  a 
real  challenge  : for  you  look  as  if  you  would  fight 
j with  me. 

I Chri . The  paper  is  a étranger  to  me  ; I never 

! writ  it.  You  are  abused. 

| Vin.  Christina  is  a person  of  honour,  and  will 
own  what  she  has  written,  Ranger. 

Ran.  [Aside.]  So  I the  comedy  begins  ; 1 shall 
L be  laughed  at  sufficiently  if  I do  not  justify  myself  ; 

| v 1 must  set  my  impudence  to  hers.  She  is  resolved 
to  deny  ail,  1 see,  and  I hâve  lost  ail  hope  of  her. 

Vin.  Corne,  faith,  Ranger — 

Ran.  You  will  deny  too,  madam,  that  I followed 

Ïou  last  night  from  the  Park  to  your  lodging,  where 
staid  with  you  tiil  morning  ? you  never  saw  me 
before,  I warrant. 

Chri.  That  you  rudely  intruded  last  night  into  my 
lodging,  I cannot  deny  ; but  1 wonder  you  hâve 
the  confidence  to  brag  of  it  : sure  you  will  not  of 
your  réception  ? 

Ran.  I never  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  brag  of  my 
réception  in  a lady1  s chamber  ; not  a word  of  that, 
madam. 


Val.  [Aside  ] How  ! if  he  lies,  1 revenge  her  ; 
if  it  be  true,  1 revenge  myself. 

[Vauentins  dratos  his  stoord,  which  Vmcairr  sceing , 
thrusts  him  bock,  and  shuts  the  door  upon  him 
before  he  is  discovered  bp  Ranqkr. 

Enter  Lydia  and  Lbonorjk,  stopping  at  the  door. 

Lyd.  What  do  I see  ! Christina  with  him  ! a 
counter-plot  to  mine,  to  make  me  and  it  ridi-  v 
culous.  ’Tis  true,  1 find,  they  hâve  been  long 
acquainted,  and  I long  abused  ; but  sinoe  she 
intends  a triumph,  in  spite,  as  well  as  shame,  (not 
émulation,)  I retire.  She  deserves  no  envy,  who 
will  be  shortly  in  my  condition  ; his  natural  incon-  9 
stancy  will  prove  my  beat  revenge  on  her — on  both. 

[Exeunt  Lydia  and  Lsonorjc. 

Enter  Dappcrwit. 

Dap.  Christina’ s going  away  again  ; — what* s the 
matter  ? 

Ran . What  do  you  mean  ? 

Dap . 1 sc&rce  had  paid  the  chairmen,  and  was 
coming  up  after  her,  but  I met  her  on  the  stairs, 
in  as  mnch  has  te  as  if  she  had  been  frightened. 

Ran.  Who  do  you  talk  of  ? 

Dap.  Christina,  whom  1 took  up  in  a chair 
just  now  at  St.  James’s  gâte. 

Ran.  Thon  art  mad  ! here  she  is,  this  is 
Christina. 

Dap.  I must  conféra  I did  not  see  her  face  ; but 
I am  sure  the  lady  is  gone  that  I brought  just  now. 

Ran.  I tell  you  again  this  is  she  t did  you  bring 
two? 

Chri . I came  in  no  chair,  had  no  guide  but  my 
woman  there. 

Vin . When  did  you  bring  your  lady,  Dapperwit  ? 

Dap.  Even  now,  just  now. 

Vin . This  lady  has  been  here  half-an-hour. 

Ran.  He  knows  not  what  he  says,  he  is  mad  : 
you  are  ail  so  ; I am  so  too. 

Vin . ’T»  the  best  excuse  you  can  make  for 
yourself,  and  by  owning  your  mistake  you’ll  show 
you' are  corne  to  yourself.  I myself  saw  your  woman 
at  the  door,  who  but  looked  in,  and  then  imme- 
diately  went  down  again  ; — as  your  friend  Dapper- 
wit too  affirms.  * 

Chri.  You  had  best  follow  her  that  looked  for 
you  ; and  1*11  go  seek  ont  him  1 came  to  see. — Mr. 
Vincent,  pray  let  me  in  here. 

Ran.  Tis  very  fine  ! wondrous  fine  1 

[Chkibtina  goes  out  a Utile,  and  retums. 

Chri.  Oh  t he  is  gone  L Mr.  Vincent,  follow 
him  ; he  were  yet  more  severe  to  me,  in  endanger- 
ing  his  life,  than  in  his  censures  against  me.  You 
know  the  power  of  his  enemies  is  great  as  their  j 
malice;— just  Heaven  preserve  him  from  them,  J 
and  me  from  this  ill  or  unlucky  man  ! 

[Exeunt  CKAttrucA,  Iaabbl,  and  VjNCjnfT. 

Ran.  'Tis  well  — nay,  certainly,  I shall  never 
be  master  of  my  senses  more  ; but  why  dost  thon 
help  to  distract  me  too  ? 

Dap.  My  astonishment  was  as  great  as  yours  to 
see  her  go  away  again  ; 1 would  hâve  stayed  her  if 
1 could. 

Ran.  Yet  again  tallring  of  a woman  you  met 
going  out,  when  I talk  of  Christina  1 

Dap.  I talk  of  Christina  too.  i 

Ran.  She  went  out  just  now  ; the  woman  you  j 
found  me  with  was  she. 

Dap.  That  was  not  the  Christina  I brought  just  ■ 
now.  • 
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bis  daughter,  sure;  but  vigilant  Dapperwit  has 
gpied  him  too,  and  has,  no  doubt,  secured  ber  from 
hun. 

Dap.  And  you.  lAside. 

Sir  Sim . The  rogne  is  as  good  at  hiding,  as  1 
am  at  stealing,  a mistress.  ’Tis  a vain,  conceited 
fellow,  yet  I tbink  ’tis  an  honest  fellow: — but, 
again,  be  is  a damnable  whoring  fellow  ; and  wbat 
opportunity  this  air  and  darkness  may  incline  ’em 
to,  heaven  knows  ; for  I bave  heard  the  rogue  say 
him  self,  a lady  will  no  more  show  her  modesty  in 
the  dark  than  a Spaniard  his  courage. 

Dap . Haï  ha  ! ha  ! — 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  if  you  are  there,  my  true  friend, 
I ’U  forgive  your  hearkening,  if  you  '11  forgive  my 
censures. — I speak  to  you,  dear  madam  Martha  ; 
dear,  dear — behold  your  worthy  knight — 

Mar.  That’s  far  from  neighbours. 

Sir  Sim.  Is  corne  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

Mar.  I cannot  see  the  knight  ; well,  but  I ’m 
sure  I hear  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  I am  no  Jonas,  Mrs.  Martha. 

Mar . The  night  is  not  so  dark,  nor  the  peruke 
so  big,  but  I can  discem  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  Faith  and  troth,  I am  the  very  sir 
Simon  Addleplot  tbat  is  to  marry  you  ; the  saine 
Dapperwit  solidted  you  for;  ask  him  else,  my 
name  is  not  Jonas. 

Jlfar.  You  think  my  youth  and  simplicity 
capable  of  this  cheat  ; but  let  me  tell  you,  Jonas, 
’tia  not  your  borrowed  clothes  and  titles  shall  make 
me  marry  my  father’s  man. 

Sir  Sim.  Borrowed  title  ! l 'Il  be  sworn  I bought 
it  of  my  laundress,  who  was  a court-laundress  ; 
but,  indeed,  my  clothes  I hâve  not  paid  for  ; there- 
fore,  in  that  sense,  they  are  borrowed. 

Mar.  Prithee,  Jonas,  let  the  jest  end,  or  I 
shall  be  presently  in  eamest. 

Sir  Sim.  Pray,  be  in  eamest,  and  let  us  go  ; 
the  parson  and  supper  stay  for  us,  and  1 am  a 
knight  in  eamest. 

Mar.  You  a knight  1 insolent,  saucy  fool. 

Sir  Sim.  The  devil  take  me,  Mrs.  Martha,  if  I 
am  not  a knight  now  1 a knight- baronet  too  1 À 
man  ought,  I see,  to  carry  his  patent  in  his  pocket 
when  he  goes  to  be  married  ; ’tis  more  necessary 
than  a licence.  I am  a knight  indeed  and.  indeed 
now,  Mrs.  Martha. 

Mar.  Indeed  and  indeed,  the  trick  will  not 
pass,  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  Poor  wretch!  she’s  afraid  she  shall 
not  be  a lady. — Corne,  corne,  discover  the  intrigue, 
Dapperwit. 

Mar.  You  need  not  discover  the  intrigue,  ’tis 
apparent  already.  Unworthy  Mr.  Dapperwit  ! 
after  my  confidence  reposed  in  you,  could  you  be 
so  little  générons  as  to  betray  me  to  my  father’s 
man  ? but  I ’ll  be  even  with  you. 

Sir  Sim . Do  not  accuse  him,  poor  man  ! before 
you  hear  him. — Tell  her  the  intrigue,  man. 

Dap.  A pox  ! she  will  not  believe  us. 

Sir  Sim.  Will  you  not  excuse  yoursèlf?  but 
I must  not  let  it  rest  so. — Know,  then,  Mrs. 
Martha — 

Mar.  Corne,  I forgive  thee  before  thy  con- 
fession, Jonas  ; you  never  had  had  the  confidence 
to  hâve  designed  thÎ6  cheat  upon  me  but  from  Mr. 
Dapperwit’s  encouragement — ’twas  his  plot. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  do  not  do  me  that  wrong,  madam. 

Mar.  But  since  he  has  trepanned  me  out  of  my 


father’s  house,  he  is  like  to  keep  me  as  long  as  I 
live  ; and  so  good  night,  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  Hold,  hold,  what  d’ye  mean  both? 
prithee,  tell  her  I am  sir  Simon,  and  no  Jonas. 

Dap . A pox  ! she  will  not  believe  us,  I tell  you. 

Sir  Sim.  I hâve  provided  a parson  and  supper 
at  Mulberry-garden,  and  invited  ail  my  friends  1 
could  meet  in  the  Park. 

Dap.  Nay,  rather  than  they  shall  be  disappointed, 
there  shall  be  a bride  and  bridegroom  to  entertain 
’em  ; Mrs.  Martha  and  I will  go  thither  presently. 

Sir  Sim.  Why,  shall  she  be  your  bride  ? 

Dap.  You  see  she  will  hâve  it  so. 

Sir  Sim.  Will  you  make  Dapperwit  your  hus- 
band  ? 

Mar.  Rather  than  my  father’s  man. 

Sir  Sim.  Oh,  the  devil! 

Mar.  Nay,  corne  along,  Jonas,  you  shall  make 
one  at  the  wedding,  since  you  helped  to  contrive  it. 

Sir  Sim.  Will  you  cheat  yourselt,  for  fear  of 
being  cheated  ? 

Mar.  1 am  desperate  now. 

Sir  Sim.  Wilt  thou  let  her  do  so  ill  a thing, 
Dapperwit,  as  to  marry  thee?  open  her  eyes, 
prithee,  and  tell  her  I am  a true  knight. 

Dap.  ’Twould  be  in  vain,  by  my  life  ! you  hâve 
carried  youraelf  so  like  a natural  clerk — and  so 
adieu,  good  Jonas.  C ExernU  Martha  and  Daffkrwit. 

Sir  Sïm.  What  ! ruined  by  my  own  plot,  like 
an  old  cavalier  ! yet  like  him,  too,  I will  plot  on* 
still,  a plot  of  prévention.  So  ! 1 bave  it — her 
father  was  here  even  now,  I’m  sure  ; well — I’il 
go  tell  her  father  of  her,  that  I will  ! 

And  punish  so  her  folly  and  his  treachery  : ✓ 

Revenge  is  sweet,  and  makes  amenda  for  lechery. 

[Jfcrft. 

-♦»  - 

SCENE  IV. — Another  part  of  the  saute. 

Enter  Lydïa  and  Lsonorx. 

Lyd.  I wish  1 had  not  corne  hither  to-night, 
Leonore. 

Léo.  Why  did  you,  madam,  if  the  place  be  so 
disagreeable  to  you  ? 

Lyd.  We  cannot  help  visiting  the  place  often 
where  we  hâve  lost  an  y thing  we  value  : I lost  / 
Ranger  here  last  night. 

Léo.  You  thought  you  had  lost  him  before,  a 
great  while  ago;  and  therefore  you  ought  to  be 
the  less  troubled. 

Lyd.  But  ’tw&8  here  I missed  him  first,  I’m 
sure. 

Léo.  Corne,  madam,  let  not  the  loss  vex  you  ; 
he  is  not  worth  the  looking  after. 

Lyd.  It  cannot  but  vex  me  yet,  if  I lost  him  by 
my  own  fault. 

Léo.  You  had  but  too  much  care  to  keep  him. 

Lyd.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  too  much 
care  is  as  bad  as  négligence  ; but  I had  rather  be 
robbed  than  lose  what  I hâve  carelessly. 

Léo.  But,  1 believe  you  would  hang  the  thief 
if  you  could. 

Lyd.  Not  if  I could  hâve  my  own  again* 

Léo.  1 see  you  would  be  too  mercifuL 

Lyd.  I wish  I were  tried. 

Léo.  But,  madam,  if  you  please,  we  will  waive 
the  discourse  ; for  people  seldom  (I  suppose)  talk 
with  pleasure  of  their  real  losses. 
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Lyd.  ’Tis  better  tban  to  ruminate  on  them  ; 
mine,  I’m  sure,  will  not  out  of  head  nor  heart. 

Léo . Grief  is  so  far  from  retrie  ving  a loss,  that 
it  makes  it  gréa ter;  but  the  way  to  lessen  it  is  by 
a comparison  with  others1  fasses.  Here  are  ladies 
in  the  Park  of  your  acquain tance,  I doubt  not,  can. 
compare  with  you  ; pray,  madam,  let  ns  walk  and 
find  fem  out. 

Lyd,  ’Tis  the  resentment,  you  say,  makes  the 
loss  great  or  little  ; and  then,  I’m  sure,  there  is 
none  üke  mine  : however,  go  on.  {Bxeunt. 


SCENE  V. — Another  part  of  the  eame. 
Enter  Vincent  and  Valentins. 

Fin.  I am  glad  I hâve  found  you,  for  now  I am 
prepared  to  lead  you  out  of  the  dark  and  ail 
your  trouble  : I hâve  good  news. 

Fa/.  You  are  as  unmerciful  as  the  physicien 
who  with  new  arts  keeps  his  misérable  patient  alive 
and  in  hopes,  when  he  knows  the  disease  is  incur- 
able. 

Fin.  And  you,  like  the  melancholy  patient, 
mistrust  and  hâte  your  physician,  because  he  will 
not  comply  with  your  despair  : but  1*11  cure  your 
jealousy  now. 

Val.  You  know,  ail  diseases  grow  wnrse  by 
relapses. 

Fin.  Trust  me  once  more. 

V al.  Well,  you  may  try  your  ezperiments  upon 
me. 

Fin.  Just  as  I shut  the  door  upon  you,  the 
woman  Ranger  expected  came  up  stairs  ; but  find- 
ing  another  woman  in  discourse  with  him,  went 
down  again  ; I suppose,  as  jealous  of  him,  as  you 
| of  Christina. 

Val.  How  does  it  appear  she  came  to  Ranger  ? 

Fin.  Thus:  Dapperwit  came  up  after  he  had 
brought  her,  just  then,  in  a chair  from  St.  J&mes’s 
by  Rangeras  appointment  ; and  it  is  certain  your 
Christina  came  to  you. 

Val.  How  can  that  be  ? for  she  knew  not  I was 
in  the  kingdom. 

Fin.  My  man  confesses,  when  I sent  him  to 
inquire  of  her  woman  about  her  lady’s  being  here 
in  the  Park  last  night,  he  told  her  you  were  corne  ; 
and  she,  it  seems,  told  her  mistress. 

Val.  [ Aside .]  That  might  be. — [Aloud.]  Butdid 
not  Christina  confess.  Ranger  was  in  her  lodging  last 
night  ? 

Fin.  By  intrusion,  which  she  had  more  particu- 
larly  informed  me  of,  if  her  appréhensions  of  your 
danger  had  not  posted  me  after  you  ; she  not  having 
yet  (as  I suppose)  heard  of  Clerimont’s  recovery. 
I left  her,  poor  créature  ! at  home,  distracted  with 
a thousand  fears  for  your  life  and  love. 

Val.  Her  love,  l’m  sure,  has  oost  me  more  fears 
tban  my  life;  yet  that  little  danger  is  not  past  (as 
you  think)  till  the  great  one  be  over. 

. Fin.  Open  but  your  eyes,  and  the  fantastic 
./goblin’s  vanished,  and  ail  your  idle  fears  will  turn 
to  shame  ; for  jealousy  is  the  basest  cowardice. 

Val.  1 had  rather,  indeed,  blush  for  myself  than 
her. 

Fin.  I’m  sure  you  will  hâve  more  reason.  But 
is  not  that  Ranger  there  ? 


Enter  Ranger,  folloteed  by  Christina  and  Isabrl  ; 
after  them  Lydia  and  Lbonoee. 

Val.  I think  it  is. 

Vin.  I suppose  his  friend  Dapperwit  is  not  far 
off  ; I will  examine  them  both  before  you,  and 
not  leave  you  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  doubt  : 
Rangeras  astonishment  at  my  lodging  confessed  his 
mistake. 

Val.  His  astonishment  might  proceed  from 
Christina’s  unexpected  strangeness  to  him. 

Fin.  He  shall  satisfy  you  now  himself  to  the 
contrary,  I warrant  you  ; hâve  but  patience. 

Val.  I had  rather,  indeed,  he  should  satisfy  my 
doubts  than  my  revenge;  therefore  I can  hâve 
patience. 

Fin.  But  what  women  are  those  that  follow  him  ? 

Val.  Stay  a little — 

Ran.  Lydia,  Lydia — poor  Lydia  ! 

Lyd.  If  she  be  my  rival,  ’tis  some  comfbrt  yet 
to  see  her  follow  him,  rather  than  he  her. 

{To  L honore. 

Léo.  But  if  you  follow  them  a little  longer, 
for  your  comfort  you  shall  see  them  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Ckri . Sir!  sir! — [To Ranger. 

Léo.  She  calls  to  him  already. 

Lyd.  But  he  does  not  hear,  you  see  ; let  us  go 
a little  nearer. 

Fin.  Sure  it  is  Ranger  ! 

Val.  As  sure  as  the  woman  that  follows  him 
closest  is  Christina. 

Fin.  For  shame  1 talk  not  of  Christina  ; I left 
her  just  now  at  home,  surrounded  with  so  many 
fears  and  griefs  she  could  not  stir. 

Val.  She  is  corne,  it  may  be,  to  divert  them 
here  in  the  Park  ; I’m  sure  ’tis  she. 

Fin.  When  the  moon,  at  this  instant,  scarce 
afforda  light  enough  to  distinguish  a man  from  a 
tree,  how  can  you  know  her  ? 

Val.  How  can  you  know  Ranger,  then  ? 

Fin.  I heard  him  speak. 

Val.  So  you  may  her  too,  I’il  secure  you,  if 
you  will  draw  but  a little  nearer  ; she  came,  doubt- 
less,  to  no  other  end  but  to  speak  with  him  : 
observe — 

Chri.  [ To  Ranger.]  Sir,  I hâve  followed  you 
hitherto  ; but  now,  I must  desire  you  to  follow  me 
out  of  the  company  ; for  I would  not  be  overheard 
nor  disturbed. 

Ran.  Ha  ! is  not  this  Cbristina’s  voice  ? it  is, 
I am  sure  ; 1 cannot  be  deceived  now. — Dear 
madam — 

Fin.  It  is  she  indeed.  [ Apart  to  Valenttne. 

Val.  Is  it  so  ! 

Chri.  Corne,  sir — [To  Ranger. 

Val.  Nay,  I’il  follow  you  too,  though  not  in- 
vited.  {Aside. 

Lyd.  1 must  not,  cannot  stay  béhincL  {Aside. 

{They  ail  go  qftogether  in  a huddle  haetily. 

Re-enter  Christina,  Isa  bel,  and  Valentins,  on  the 

otÂcrside. 

Chri.  Corne  along,  sir. 

Val.  So  ! I must  6tick  to  her  when  ail  is  done  ; 
her  new  servant  has  lost  her  in  the'  crowd,  she  has 
gone  too  fast  for  him;  so  much  my  revenge  is 
swifter  than  his  love.  Now  shall  I not  only  bave 
the  deserted  lover’s  revenge,  of  disappointing  her 
of  her  new  man,  but  an  opportunity  infallibly  at 
once  to  discover  her  falseness,  and  confiront  her 
impudence.  {Aside. 
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Chri.  Pray  corne  along,  sir,  I am  in  haste. 

Val.  So  eager,  indeed  ! — I wish  that  cloud  may 
yet  withhold  the  moon,  that  thia  falae  woman  may 
not  discover  me  before  I do  her-  [Aride. 

Chri.  Here  no  one  can  hear  us,  and  I’m  sure 
we  cannot  aee  one  another. 

Val.  ’Sdeath  1 what  hâve  I giddily  run  m y self 
upon  ? ’Tis  rather  a trial  of  myself  than  her  ; — 
I cannot  undergo  it.  [ Aride. 

Chri.  Corne  nearer,  sir. 

Val.  Hell  and  vengeance  ! I cannot  suifer  it — 
I cannot.  [AHdé. 

Chri . Corne,  corne  ; yet  nearer,  — pray  corne 
nearer. 

VaL  It  is  impossible  ! I cannot  hold  1 I mnst 
discover  myself,  rather  than  her  infamy.  [Aride. 

Chri . You  are  conscious,  it  seems,  of  the  wrong 
you  hâve  done  me,  and  are  ashamed,  though  in  the 
dark.  [Speaks,  « ealking  slowly. 

Val.  How’s  thia  ! [Aride. 

Chri.  I'm  glad  to  find  it  so  ; for  ail  my  busi- 
ness with  you  is,  to  show  you  your  late  mistakes, 
and  force  a confession  from  you  of  those  unman- 
nerly  injuries  you  hâve  done  me. 

Val.  What  1 I think  she’s  honest  ; or  does  she 
know  me  ? — sure  she  cannot.  [Aride. 

Chri . First,  your  intrusion,  last  night,  into  my 
lodging  ; which,  I suppose,  bas  begot  your  other 
gros»  mistakes. 

Val.  No,  she  takes  me  for  Ranger,  I see  again. 

[ Aside. 

Chri.  You  are  to  know,  then,  (6ince  needs  you 
mnst,)  it  was  not  me  you  folio wed  last  night  to  my 
lodging  from  the  Park,  but  some  kinswoman  of 
y ours,  it  seems,  whose  fear  of  being  diacovered  by 
you  prevailed  with  me  to  personate  her,  while  she 
withdrew,  our  habita  and  our  statures  being  much 
alike  ; which  I did  with  as  much  difficulty,  as  she 
nsed  importunity  to  make  me  ; and  ail  thia  my 
lady  Flippant  can  witness,  who  was  then  with  < 
your  cousin.  % 

Val.  I am  glad  to  hear  thia.  [Aside. 

Chri.  Now,  what  your  daim  to  me,  at  Mr. 
Vincent’s  lodging,  meant  ; the  letter  and  promises 
you  unworthily,  or  erroneously,  laid  to  my  charge, 
you  must  explain  to  me  and  others,  or — 

Val.  How’s  this  1 1 hope  I ahall  discover  no 
guilt  but  my  own  she  would  not  speak  in  threats 

to  a lover.  [Aside. 

Chri.  Was  it  because  you  found  me  in  Mr. 
Vincent’s  lodging»  you  took  a liberty  to  use  me 
like  one  of  your  common  visitants  ? but  know,  I 
came  no  more  to  Mr.  Vincent  than  you.  Yet,  I 
confess,  my  visit  was  intended  to  a man — a brave 
man,  till  you  made  him  use  a woman  ill  ; worthy 
the  love  of  a princess,  till  you  made  him  censure 
mine  ; good  as  angels,  till  you  made  him  unjust  : — 
why,  in  the  name  of  honour,  would  you  do’t  ? 

Val.  How  happily  am  I disappointed  ! — poor, 
injured  Christine  ! [Aside. 

Chri . He  would  hâve  sought  me  ont  fi  rat,  if  you 
had  not  made  him  fiy  from  me.  Our  mutual  love, 
confirmedby  acontract,  made  ourhearts  inséparable, 
till  you  rudely,  if  not  malidously,  thrust  in  upon  us, 
and  broke  the  close  and  happy  knot  : I had  lost 
him  before  for  a month,  now  for  ever.  [Weeps. 

V al.  My  joy  and  pity  makes  me  as  mute  as  my 
shame  ; yet  1 must  discover  myself.  [Aside. 

Chri.  Your  silence  is  a confession  of  your  guilt. 

VaL  I own  it.  [ Aside. 


Chri.  But  that  will  not  serve  my  tara  ; for 
straight  you  must  go  dear  youreelf  and  me  to  him 
you  hâve  injured  in  me  ; if  he  has  not  made  too 
much  haste  from  me  to  be  found  again.  You  must, 

I say  ; for  he  is  a man  that  will  hâve  satisfaction  ; 
and  in  satisfying  him,  you  do  me. 

Val.  Then  he  is  satisfied. 

Chri.  How  ! is  it  you  ? then  I am  not  satisfied. 

Val.  Will  you  be  worse  than  your  word  ? 

Chri.  I gave  it  not  to  you. 

Val.  Corne,  dear  Christina,  the  jealous,  like  the 
drunkard^has  his  punishment  with  his  offence. 

Enter  Vincent. 

Vin.  Valentine  ! Mr.  Valentine  ! 

Val.  Vincent  !— 

Vin.  Where  hâve  you  been  ail  this  while  ? 

[Valentine  holds  Christina JtyJho-hand,  who 
seems  to  strupgle  to  get/rom  him T 

Val.  Here  with  my  injured  Christina. 

Vin.  She  ’s  behind  with  Ranger,  who  is  forced 
to  speak  ail  the  tender  things  himself;  for  she 
affords  him  not  a word. 

Val.  Pish  ! pish  ! Vincent  ; who  is  blind  now  ? 
who  deceived  now  ? 

Vin.  You  are  ; for  I’m  sure  Christina  is  with 
him.  Corne  back  and  see. 

[They  go  out  at  one door , andjretum  at  the  other. 

Re-enter  Lydia  and  Leonorb,  followed  by  Ranger. 

Ran.  [To  Lydia.]  Stillmocked!  stillabused! 
did  you  not  bid  me  follow  you  where  we  might  not 
be  disturbed  or  overheard  ? — and  now  not  allow 
me  a word  ! 

Vin.  Did  you  hear  him  | [Apart  to  Valentine. 

Val.  Yes,  yes,  peace.  [Apart  to  Vincent. 

Ran.  Disowning  your  letter  and  me  at  Mr. 
Vincent's  lodging,  declaring  you  came  to  meet 
another  there,  and  not  me,  with  a great  deal  of  such 
affronting  unkindness,  might  be  reasonable  enough, 
because  you  would  not  entrust  Vincent  with  our 
love  ; but  now,  when  nobody  sees  us  nor  hears  us, 
why  this  unseasonable  shyness  ? 

Lyd.  It  seems  she  did  not  expect  him  there,  but 
had  appointed  to  meet  another  : — I wish  it  were 
so.  [Aside. 

Ran.  I hâve  not  patience  ! — do  you  design  thus 
to  revenge  my  intrusion  into  your  lodging  last 
night  ? sure  if  you  had  then  been  displeased  with 
my  company,  you  would  not  hâve  invited  yourself 
to’t  again  by  a letter  ? or  is  this  a punishment  for 
bringing  you  to  a house  so  neav  your  own,  where, 
it  seems,  you  were  known  too  ? I do  confess  it 
was  a fault  ; but  make  me  suffer  any  penance  but 
your  silence,  because  it  is  the  certain  mark  of  a 
mistress’s  lasting  displeasure. 

Lyd.  My  — is  not  yet  corne.  [Aride. 

Ran.  Not  yet  a word  ! you  did  not  use  me  so 
unkindly  last  night,  when  you  chid  me  out  of  your 
house,  and  with  indignation  bid  me  begone.  Now, 
you  bid  me  follow  you,  and  yet  will  hâve  nothing 
to  say  to  me  ; and  I am  more  deceived  this  day 
and  night  than  I was  last  night  ; — when,  I must 
confess,  I followed  you  for  another — 

Lyd.  I’m  glad  to  hear  that.  [Aride. 

Ran.  One  that  would  hâve  used  me  better  ; 
whose  love  I hâve  ungratefully  abused  for  y ours  \j 
yet  from  no  other  reason  but  my  n&tnral  incon- 
stancy. — [Aside.]  Poor  Lydia  ! Lydia  ! 

Lyd.  He  muttered  my  name  sure,  and  with  a 
sigh.  [Aride. 
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Ran.  But  as  last  night  by  following  (a s I thought) 
ber,  I found  you,  so  this  night,  by  following  you 
in  vain,  I do  résolve,  if  1 can  find  her  again,  to  keep 
ber  for  ever. 

Lyd.  Now  I am  obliged,  and  brought  into  debt, 
by  his  inconstancy  : — f&ith,  now  cannot  1 hold  out 
any  longer  ; I muât  discover  myself.  [Aride, 

Ban,  But/madam,  because  I intend  to  see  you 
no  more,  Fil  take  my  leave  of  you  for  good  and 
ail;  since  you  will  not  speak,  Fil  try  if  you  will 
squeak.  [Oœs  to  throw  her  down,  she  squeaJu. 

Lyd.  Mr.  Ranger  1 Mr.  Ranger  ! * 

Vin.  Fy  ! Fy  1 you  need  not  ravish  Christine 
sure,  that  loves  you  so. 

Ran.  Is  it  she  ! Lydia  ail  this  while  ! — how 
am  I gulled  ! and  Vincent  in  the  plot  too  ! [Aride. 
Lyd.  Now , fahe  Ranger  ! 

Ran.  Now,  false  Christine  too  ! — you  thought  I 
did  not  know  you  now,  because  1 offered  you  such 
an  unusual  civility. 

Lyd.  You  knew  me  ! — I warrant  you  knew,  too, 
that  I was  the  Christma  you  followed  out  of  the 
Park  last  night  ! that  1 was  the  Christine  that  writ 
the  letter  too  ! 

Ran.  Certainly,  therefore  I would  hâve  taken 
^my  revenge,  you  see,  for  your  tricks. 

Val.  Is  not  this  the  same  woman  that  took  re- 
fuge in  your  ho  use  last  night,  mad&in  ? 

[To  Christena. 

Chri.  The  very  same. 

Val.  What,  Mr.  Ranger,  we  hâve  chopped,  and 
changed,  and  hid  our  Chris tinas  so  long  and 
often,  kthat  et  lest  we  hâve  drawn  each  of  us  our 
own! 

Ran . Mr.  Valentine  in  England  ! — the  truth  on’t 
is,  you  hâve  juggled  together,  and  drawn  without 
my  knowledge  ; but  since  she  will  hâve  it  so,  she 
ahall  swear  me  for  good  and  ail  now. 

[Ooet  to  take  her  by  the  hand. 
Lyd.  Corne  not  near  me. 

Ran.  Nay,  you  need  not  be  afraid  I would  ra- 
vish you,  now  I know  you. 

, Lyd.  And  yet,  Leonore,  I think  ’tis  but  justice 
' to  pardon  the  fault  I made  him  commit  ? 

[Apart  to  Lbonorb,  Ranger  littens. 
Ran.  You  consider  it  right,  cousin  ; for  indeed 
you  are  but  merciful  to  yourself  in  it. 

Lyd.  Yet,  if  I would  be  rigorous,  ' though  I 
made  a blot,  your  oversight  bas  lost  the  game. 

Ran.  But  ’twas  rash  woman’s  play,  cousin,  and 
ought  not  to  be  played  again,  let  me  tell  you. 

Enter  Dapperwit. 

Dap.  Who*s  there?  who’s  there? 

Ran.  Dapperwit. 

Dap.  Mr.  Ranger,  I am  glad  I hâve  met  with 
you,  for  I bave  left  my  bride  just  now  in  the  house 
at  Mulberry-garden,  to  corne  and  pick  up  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  Park  here  to  sup  with  us. 

Ran.  Your  bride  ! are  you  married  then  ? where 
is  you  bride  ? 

Dap.  Here  at  Mulberry-garden,  I say,  where 
you,  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  shall  ail  be  wd- 
come,  if  you  will  afford  me  the  honour  of  your 
company. 

Ran.  With  ail  our  hearts  : — but  who  hâve  you 
married  ? Lucy  ? 

Dap.  What!  do  you  think  I would  marry  a 
wench  ? I hâve  married  an  heiress  worth  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  let  me  perish  ! 


Vin.  An  heiress  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds  S 
Dap.  Mr.  Vincent,  your  servant;  you  here  too  ? 
Ran.  Nay,  we  are  more  of  your  acquain  tance 
here,  I think— Go,  we'll  follow  you,  for  if  you 
hâve  not  dismissed  your  parson,  perhaps  we  may 
make  him  more  work.  [ExturU. 


SCENE  VI. The  Dining-room  in  Mulberry- 

garden  Haute. 

Enter  6tr  Simon  Addlkplot,  Guipe,  Lady  Flippant, 

Mrs.  Martba,  Joynkr,  Mis.  Crossbite,  and  Lucy. 

Sir  Sim.  'Tis  as  I told  you,  ,ir,  you  see. 

Gripe . Oh,  graceless  babe  ! married  to  a vrit  ! 
an  idle,  loitering,  slandering,  foul-mouthed,  beg- 
garly  wit  ! Oh,  that  my  child  should  ever  live  to 
marry  a wit  ! 

Joyn.  Indeed,  your  worship  had  better  seen 

her  fairly  buried,  as  they  say. 

Croe.  If  my  daughter  there  should  hâve  done 
so,  I would  not  bave  given  her  a groat. 

Gripe.  Marry  a wit  ! 

Sir  Sim.  Mrs.  Joyner,  do  not  let  me  lose  the 
widow  too  : — for  if  you  do,  (betwixt  friends,)  I and 
my  small  annuity  are  both  blown  up  : it  will  follow  » 
my  estate.  \Aride  to  Joynkr. 

• Joyn . I warrant  you.  [Aride. 

Flip.  Let  us  make  sure  of  sir  Simon  to-night, 
or [Aride  to  Joynkr. 

Joyn.  You  need  not  fear  it. — [Aride.]  Likethe  . 
lawyers,  while  my  clients  endeavour  to  cheat  one  ^ 
another,  I in  justice  cheat  'em  both. 

Gripe.  Marry  a wit  ! 

Enter  Dapperwit,  Ranger,  Lydia,  Valentine,  Chris- 

tina,  and  Vincent.  Dapperwit  stops  tkem , and  they 

stand  atl  bekind. 

Dap.  What,  is  he  here  ! Lucy  and  her  mother  ! 

[Aside. 

Gripe.  Tell  me  how  thon  camest  to  marry  a 
^pt. 

Mar.  Pray  be  not  angry,  sir,  and  Fil  give  you 
a good  reason. 

Gripe.  Reason  for  marrying  a wit  ! 

Mar.  Indeed,  1 found  myself  six  months  gone 
with  child,  and  saw  no  hopes  of  your  getting  me  a j 
husband,  or  else  I had  not  married  a wit,  sir. 

Joyn.  Then  you  were  the  wit. 

Gripe.  Had  you  that  reason  ? nay,  then 

[Holding  up  his  hands. 

Dap.  How’s  that  ! [Aside. 

Ran.  Who  would  hâve  thought,  Dapperwit,  you 
would  hâve  married  a wench  ? 

Dap.  [ To  Ranger.] — WeH,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  will  make  me  amende  ; I haveknown  my  bet- 
ters  wink,  and  fall  on  for  five  or  six.— [To  Gripe 
and  the  rest.]  What  ! you  are  corne,  sir,  to  give  me 
joy  ? you  Mrs.  Lucy,  you  and  you?  well,  unbid 
guests  are  doubly  welcome. — Sir  Simon,  I made 
bold  to  invite  these  ladies  and  gentlemen.— For 
you  must  know,  Mr.  Ranger,  this  worthy  sir 
Simon  does  not  only  give  me  my  wedding  supper, 
but  my  mistress  too  ; and  is,  as  it  were,  my 
father. 

Sir  Sim.  Then  1 am,  asitwere,  a grandfather  to 
your  new  wife’s  Hans  en  kelder;  to  winch  you  are 
but,  as  it  were,  a father  ! there’s  for  you  again, 
sir  — - ha,  ha  ! 

Ran.  Ha!  ha!  ha!—  [roVwciNT. 

Dap.  Foola  sometimes  say  unhappy  things,  if 
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- Non  Bâtis  est  risn  diduoere  riotum 

Auditoris:  et  est  qiuedam  taznen  hic  quoque  virtus.— Horat. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONÆ. 


Mr.  Grrrard,  1 Young  Gentlemen  of  t he  Town,  and 

Mr.  Martin,  J Friende. 

Mr.  Paris,  or  Monsibur  Dr  Paris,  a vain  Coxcomb , 
and  rich  City  Heir,  newly  retuned  from  France , 
and  mightily  afccted  wiih  the  French  Language 
and  Fashion*. 

Mr.  J am bs  Formal,  or  Don  Diboo,  an  old  rich  Spanish 
Merchant,  newly  retumed  home , a»  much  qfflected 
with  the  Habit  and  Cuetome  of  Spain,  and  üncle 
to  Paris. 

A little  Blackamoor,  Lackey  to  Formal. 

SCENE, 


A Parson. 

A French  Scullion. 

Mrs.  Hipfolita,  Formal’s  Daughter. 

Mrs.  Caution,  Formal’s  Sister , an  impertinent  preçise 
old  Woman. 

Pruk,  Hipfolita's  Maid. 

A Lady. 

îî*8,  ELIKr*  \ T™0  common  Women  ofthe  Town . 
Mrs.  Flouncr,  j 

Serrants,  Walter,  and  Attendants. 

■London. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CITY. 


NRWIAT  AFTBR  THR  RRMOVAL  OR  THR  DUKB*B  COMPANY  FROM  UNCOLN’b-INN-FIRLDS  TO  TBRIR  NRW  TSRATRR  NRAR 

BALI8BURY-OOURT. 


Ou»  author  (like  us)  finding  ’twould  scarce  do 
At  t’other  end  o’th’  town,  is  corne  to  you; 

And,  since  ’tis  his  last  trial,  has  that  wit  - 
To  throw  himself  on  a substantial  pit; 

Where  needy  wit  or  critic  dare  not  corne. 

Lest  neighbour  F the  clo&k,  with  looks  so  grum, 
Should  prove  a dun  ; 

Where  punk  in  vizor  dare  not  rant  and  tear 
To  put  us  ont,  since  Bridewell  is  so  near  : 

In  short,  we  shall  be  heard,  be  underatood, 

If  not,  shall  be  admired,  and  that’s  as  good. 

For  yon  to  senseless  plays  hâve  still  been  kind, 
Nay,  where  no  sense  was,  you  a jest  would  find  : 


And  never  was  it  heard  of,  that  the  city 
Did  ever  take  occasion  to  be  witty 
Upon  dull  poet,  or  stiff  player’ s action, 

But  still  with  ciaps  opposed  thehissing  faction. 
But  if  you  hiss’d,  ’twas  at  the  pit,  not  stage  ; 
So,  with  the  poet,  damn’d  the  damning  âge, 
And  still,  we  know,  are  ready  to  engage 
Against  the  flouting,  ticking  gentry,  who 
Citizen,  player,  poet,  would  undo  : — 

The  poet  ! no,  unless  by  commendation, 

For  on  the  'Change  wits  hâve  no  réputation: 
And  rather  than  be  branded  for  a wit, 

He  with  you  able  men  would  crédit  get. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Don  Dibgo's  House,  in  the 

Evenitty. 

' Enter  Hippouta  and  Prur. 

Hip.  To  confine  a woman  just  in  her  rambling 
âge  ! take  away  her  liberty  at  the  rery  time  she 
should  use  it  ! O barbarous  aunt  ! O unnatural 
father  ! to  shut  up  a poor  girl  at  fourteen,  and 
hinder  her  budding  ! Ail  things  are  ripened  by  the 
sun  : — to  shut  up  a poor  girl  at  fourteen  ! — 


Prue.  ’Tîs  true,  miss,  two  poor  young  créatures 
as  we  are  1 

Jfftp,  Not  suffered  to  see  a play  in  a twelve- 
month  ! — 

Prue.  Nor  go  to  Punchinello,  nor  Paradise  ! — 

Hip,  Nor  to  take  a ramble  to  the  Park  nor 
Mulberry-garden  1 — 

Prue.  Nor  to  Totnam-court,  nor  Islington  !— 

Hip.  Nor  to  eat  a syllabub  in  New  Spring- 
garden  with  a cousin  1 — 
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Prue.  Nor  to  drink  a pint  of  wine  with  a friand 
: at  the  Prince  in  the  Sun  ! — 

1 Hip.  Nor  to  hear  a fiddle  in  good  company! — 
Prue.  Nor  to  hear  the  organs  and  tongs  at  the 
Gun  in  Moorfielda  ! — 

i Hip.  Nay,  not  suffered  to  go  to  chnrch, 
i becauae  the  men  are  sometimes  there  ! — Little 
I did  I tliinlc  I ahould  ever  haie  longed  to  go  to 
church. 

Prue.  Or  I either  ; — but  between  two  maids — 
Hip.  Nor  aee  a man  ! — 

Prue.  Nor  corne  near  a man  !— 

Hip.  Nor  hear  of  a man  ! — 

Prue.  No,  misa  ; but  to  be  denied  a man  I and 
to  haie  no  use  at  ail  of  a man  ! — 

1 Hip.  Hold,  hold! — your  resentment  is  as  much 
j gréa  ter  than  mine,  as  your  expérience  has  been 
| greater.  But  ali  this  while,  what  do  we  make  of 
1 my  cousin,  my  husband  elect,  as  my  anut  says  ? 

I We  haie  had  hia  company  these  threo  daya  ; is  he 

, Prue.  No,  faith,  he’a  but  a monsieur.  But 

I yon'll  resolie  yourself  that  question  witbin  these 
, three  daya  ; for  by  that  time  he’U  be  your  husband, 

| if  your  father  corne  to-nigbt — 

, - Hip.  Or  if  I provide  not  myself  with  another 
| fia  the  mean  time  : for  fathers  seldom  choose  well; 

I I and  I will  no  more  take  my  father's  choice  in  a 
' [ husband,  than  I would  in  a gown,  or  a soit  of  knota. 

So  that  if  that  cousin  of  mine  were  not  an  ill-con- 
trived,  ugly,  freakiah  fool,  in  being  my  father’s 
choice  I ahould  hâte  him.  Besides,  he  has  almoat 
made  me  out  of  love  with  mirth  andgood-humour; 

! for  he  debases  it  as  much  as  a jack-pudding,  and 
* dvility  and  good  breeding  more  than  a city  dan- 


! thinks  he’s  a pretty  apish  kind  of  a gentleman, 

I like  other  gentlemen,  and  handsome  enough  to  lie 
i with  in  the  dark,  when  husbands  take  their  privi- 
i leges  ; and  for  the  day-times,  you  may  take  the 
| privilège  of  a wife. 

. . Hip.  Excellent  goiernesa  ! you  do  understand 
I yhe  world,  I aee. 

( Prue.  Then  you  should  be  guided  by  me. 

Hip.  Art  thou  in  earnest  then,  damned  jade  ? 
I — would’st  thou  hâve  me  marry  him  ? — Well,  there 
are  more  poor  young  women  undone,  and  married 
| .to  filthy  fellows  by  the  treachery  and  evil  counsel 
| *of  chambermaids,  than  by  the  obstinacv  and 


they  talk  of  ; where,  they  aay,  there  will  be  no 
hopea  of  coming  near  a man. 

Prue.  But  you  can  marry  nobody  but  your  cou- 
sin, miss  : your  father  you  expect  to-night  ; and 
be  certain  hia  Spanish  policy  and  wariness,  whiui 
bas  kept  you  up  so  close  ever  since  you  came  from 
Hackney  achool,  will  make  sure  of  you  within  a 
day  or  two  at  fartheat. 

Hip.  Then  ’tia.  time  to  think  how  to  prevent 
him — stay — 

Prue.  In  vain,  vain,  miasl 
Hip.  If  we  knew  but  any  man,  any  man,  though 
he  were  but  a little  handsomer  than  the  devil,  ao 
that  he  were  a gentleman  I 

Prue.  What  if  you  did  know  any  man  ? if  you 
had  an  opportunity,  could  you  hâve  confidence 
to  apeak  to  a man  first  ? but  if  you  could,  how 
could  you  corne  to  him,  or  he  to  you?  nay,  how 
could  you  send  to  him  ? for  though  you  could } 
write,  which  your  father  in  hia  Spanish  prudence  ( 
would  never  permit  you  to  learn,  who  ahould  carry» 
the  letter  ? — But  we  need  not  be  concemed  for 
that,  since  we  know  not  to  whom  to  send  it 
Hip.  Stay  — it  muet  be  ao  — I'U  try  how- 
ever  — 

Enter  Monslscr  an  Paris. 

Mon».  Serviteur!  serviteur!  la  cousine  ; I corne 
to  give  the  bon  soir,  as  the  French  say. 

Hip.  O,  cousin  ! you  know  him  ; the  fine  gen- 
tleman they  talk  of  ao  much  in  town. 

Prue.  What!  will  you  talktohimofanymanelse? 
Mont.  I know  ail  the  beau  monde,  cousine. 

Hip.  Master  — 

Mont.  Monsieur  Taileur,  Monsieur  Esmit, 
Monsieur  — 

Hip.  Theae  are  Frenchmen — 

Mont.  Non,  non  ; voud  you  hâve  me  say  Mr.  I 
Taylor,  Mr.  Smith  ? Fi  ! fi  I teste  non! — | 

Hip.  But  don’t  you  know  the  brave  gentleman 
they  talk  of  so  much  in  town  ? 

Mont.  Who  ? Monsieur  Gerrard  ? 

Hip.  What  kind  of  man  is  that  Mr.  Gerrard  ? 
and  then  I’U  tell  you. 

Mont.  Why — he  is  truly  a pretty  man,  a 
pretty  man — a pretty  so  so — kind  of  man,  for  an 
Englishman. 

Hip.  How  a pretty  man  ? 

Mont.  Why,  he  is  conveniently  tall — but — 

Hip.  But  what  ? 

Mont.  And  not  ill-shaped — but — 

.Hip.  But  what  ? 

*Mont.  And  handsome,  as  ’tis  thought,  but— 
Hip.  But  ! what  are  your  exceptions  to  him  ! 
Mont.  I can’t  tell  you,  becauae  they  are  innu- 
merable,  innumerable,  mon  foy  1 

Hip.  Has  he  wit  ? A 
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Hip.  Say  you  so,  cousin  ! 

Mons.  Then  for  being  well-bred,  you  shall 
judge: — First,  he  can’t  dance  a step,  nor  sing  a 
French  song,  nor  swear  a French  oate,  nor  use  the 
polite  French  word  in  his  conversation;  and  in 
fine,  can’t  play  at  hombre  — but  spealcs  base  good 
Englis,  with  the  commune  home-bred  pronuncia- 
i tion  ; and  in  fine,  to  say  no  more,  he  never  carnes 
' a snuff-box  about  with  him. 

Hip.  Indeed  l 

(. Mons . And  yet  this  man  bas  been  abroad  as 
much  as  any  man,  and  does  not  make  the  least 
show  of  it,  but  a little  in  his  mien,  not  at  ail  in  his 
discour,  jarnie  I He  never  talks  so  much  as  of  St 
Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  the  Escurial,  or  Madrid  ; 
nay,  not  so  much  as  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Pont-neuf, 
Paris,  and  the  new  Louvre,  nor  of  the  Grand  Roy. 
j Hip . ’Tis  for  his  commendation,  if  he  does  not 

I talk  of  his  travels. 

Mons . Àuh  ! auh  ! — cousine — he  is  conscious 
to  himself  of  his  wants,  because  he  is  very  envious  ; 
for  he  cannot  endure  me. 

Hip.  [ Aside .]  He  shall  be  my  man  then  for 
that. — Ay,  ay  ! ’tis  the  same,  Prue. — [Aloud.] 
No,  I know  he  can’t  endure  you,  cousin. , 

Mons.  How  do  you  know  it  — who  never  stir 
ont  ? teste  non  ! 

Hip.  Well — dear  cousin, — if  you  will  pro- 
mise me  never  to  tell  my  aunt,  I’il  tell  you. 

Mons.  I won’t,  I won’t,  jarnie  1 
Hip.  Nor  to  be  concerned  yourself,  so  as  to 
make  a quarrel  of  it. 

Mons.  Non,  non — 

Hip.  Upon  the  word  of  a gentleman  ? 

Mons.  Foy  de  chevalier,  I will  not  quarrel. 
Prue.  Lord,  miss  1 I wonder  you  won’t  believe 
him  without  more  ado. 

Hip.  Then  he  has  the  hatred  of  a rival  for 
you. 

Mons . Mal  a peste  I 

Hip.  You  know  my  chamber  is  backward,  and 
has  a door  into  the  gallery  which  looks  into  the 
back  yard  of  a tavern,  whence  Mr.  Gerrard  once 
spying  me  at  the  window,  has  often  since  attempted 
to  corne  in  at  that  window  by  the  help  of  the  leads 
of  a low  building  adjoining  ; and,  indeed,  ’twas  as 
| much  as  my  maid  and  I could  do  to  keep  him  out. 

I Mons.  Au,  le  coquin  ! — 

Hip.  But  nothing  is  stronger  than  aversion  ; 
for  I hâte  him  perfectly,  even  as  much  as  I love 
you — 

Prue.  I believe  so,  faith  ! — but  what  design  hâve 
we  now  on  foot  ? [Aside. 

) Hip.  This  discovery  is  an  argument,  sure,  of 
my  love  to  you. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  say  no  more,  cousin,  I doubt  not 
brour  amour  for  me,  because  I doubt  not  your 
Hudgment.  But  what’s  to  be  done  with  this  fan- 
faron ? — I know  wbere  he  eats  to-night — I’U  go 
find  him  out,  ventre  bleu  ! — 

Hip.  O,  my  dear  cousin,  you  will  not  make  a 
quarrel  of  it  ? 1 thought  what  your  promise  would 
corne  to  ! 

Mons.  You’d  bave  a man  of  honour — 

Ilip.  Keep  his  promise. 

Mons.  And  lose  his  mistress  ?— That  were  not 
for  my  honour,  ma  foy  ! 

i Hip.  Cousin,  though  you  do  me  the  injury  to 
t think  I could  be  false,  do  not  do  yourself  the  injury 
i to  think  any  one  could  be  false  to  you.  Will  you 


be  afraid  of  losing  your  mistress  ? To  show  such  ; 
a fear  to  your  rival,  were  for  his  honour,  and  not 
for  yours,  sure. 

Mons.  Nay,  cousin,  I’d  bave  you  know  I was  j 
never  afraid  of  losing  my  mistress  in  eamest. — Let  I 
me  see  the  man  can  get  my  mistress  from  me,  jar- 
nie ! —But  he  that  loves  must  seetn  a little  jealous. 

Hip.  Not  to  his  rival  : those  that  hâve  jealousy 
hide  it  from  their  rivais. 

Mons.  But  there  are  some  who  say,  jealousy  is 
no  moire  to  be  hid  than  a cough  : — but  it  should 
never  be  discovered  in  me,  if  I had  it,  because  it  is 
not  French  at  ail — ventre  bleu  ! 

Hip.  No,  you  should  rally  your  rival,  and  rather 
make  a jest  of  your  quarrel  to  him  ; and  that,  1 
suppose,  is  French  too. 

Mons.  ’Tis  so,  ’tis  so,  cousine;  ’tis  the  véritable 
French  method  ; for  your  Englis,  for  want  of  wit*i 
drive  every  thing  to  a serious  grum  quarrel,  and! 
then  would  make  a jest  on’t,  when  ’tis  too  late,l 
when  they  can’t  laugh,  jarnie  ! 

Hip.  Yes,  yes,  I would  hâve  you  rally  him 
soundly  : do  not  spare  him  a jot — But  shall  you 
see  him  to-night  ? 

Mons.  Ay,  ay. 

Hip.  Yes  ; pray  be  sure  to  see  him  for  the  jesfs 
sake. 

Mons.  I will — for  I love  a jest  as  well  as  any 
bel  esprit  of  ’em  ail — da  ! 

Hip.  Ay,  and  rally  him  soundly  ; be  sure  you 
rally  him  soundly,  and  tell  him  just  thus  - that 
the  lady  he  has  so  long  courted,  from  the  great 
window  of  the  Ship  tavern,  is  to  be  your  wife  to- 
morrow,  unless  he  corne  at  his  wonted  hour  of  six 
in  the  moming  to  her  window  to  forbid  the  bans  ; 
for  ’tis  the  first  and  last  time  of  asking  ; and  if  he 
corne  not,  let  him  for  ever  hereafter  stay  away, 
and  hold  his  tongue. 

Mons.  Ha  1 ha!  ha!  a very  good  jest,  teste 
bleu  ! 

Hip.  And  if  the  fool  should  corne  again,  I would 
tell  him  his  own,  I warrant  you,  cousin.  My  gen- 
tleman  should  be  satisfied  for  good  and  aÙ,  l’d 
secure  him. 

Mons.  Bon,  bon. 

Prue.  Well,  well,  young  mistress  ; you  were  not 
at  Hackney  school  for  nothing,  I see  ; nor  taken 
away  for  nothing. — A woman  may  soon  be  too 
old,  but  is  never  too  young  to  shift  for  herself. 

[Aside. 

Mons.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! cousine,  dou  art  a merry 
grig,  ma  foy  ! — I long  to  be  with  Gerrard  ; and  I 
am  the  best  at  improving  a jest — I shall  hâve  such 
divertisement  to-night,  teste  bleu  ! 

Hip.  He’ll  deny,  may  be,  at  first,  that  he  ever  . 
courted  any  such  lady. 

Mons.  Nay,  I am  sure  he’ll  be  ashamed  of  it, 

I shall  make  him  look  so  silüly,  teste  non  !»I 
long  to  find  him  out. — Adieu,  adieu,  la  cousine. 

Hip.  Shall  you  be  sure  to  find  him  ? 

Mons.  Indubitablement,  I’il  search  the  town 
over,  but  1*11  find  him  : ha!  ha!  ha! — [Exit  Mon- 
sieur, and  retums.~\ — But  I’m  afraid,  cousine,  if 
I should  tell  him  you  are  to  be  my  wife  to-morrow, 
he  would  not  corne  : now,  I am  for  having  him  corne 
for  the  jest’s  sake,  ventre  ! — 

Hip.  So  am  I,  cousin,  for  having  him  corne  too» 
for  the  jest' s sake. 

Mons,  Well,  well,  leave  it  to  me  : — ha  ! ha  ! 
ha!  • 
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Enter  Uni  Caution. 


Mrs.  Caut.  What’ s «Il  thia  giggling  here  ? 
Mon».  Hey  ! do  you  tinke  we’U  tell  you  ? 
no,  fiât,  I warrant  you,  teste  non  ! — ha  ! ha  ! 
ha  ! — 


Hip.  My  cousin  is  oveijoyed,  I suppose,  that 
my  father  is  to  corne  to-night. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I am  afraid  he  will  not  corne  to- 
night  : — but  you’ll  stay  and  see,  nephew  ? 

Mon».  Non,  non  : I am  to  sup  at  t’other  end  of 
the  town  to-night — La,  la,  la — Éa,  ra,  ra — 

[Exit  ringing. 


I 


V 


¥ 


Mr ».  Caut . I wish  the  French  levity  of  this 
young  man  may  agréé  with  your  father’ s Spanish 
gravity. 

4 Hip.  Just  as  your  crabbed  old  âge  and  my 
yonth  agréé. 

Mr».  Caut.  Well,  malapert,  I know  you  hâte 
me,  because  1 hâve  been  the  guardian  of  your 
réputation  : but  your  husband  may  thank  me  one 
daÿT- 

Htp.  If  he  be  not  a fool,  he  would  rather  be 
obliged  to  me  for  my  virtue  than  to  you,  since,  at 
long  run,  he  must,  whether  he  will  or  no. 

1 Mr».  Caut.  So,  so  ! 

Hip.  Nay,  now  I think  on’t,  I’d  hâve  you  to 
know,  the  poor  man,  whosoe’er  he  is,  will  hâve 
little  cause  to  tbank  you. 

Mr».  Caut.  No  ! — 

Hip.  No  ; for  I never  lived  so  wicked  a life  as 
I hâve  doue  this  twelvemonth,  since  I hâve  not 
Been  a man. 

Mr».  Caut.  How,  how  ! if  you  hâve  not  seen  a 
man,  how  could  you  be  wicked?  how  could  you  do 
any  ill  ? 

Hip.  No,  I bave  done  no  ill  ; but  I hâve  paid 
it  with  thinking. 

Mr».  Caut.  O that’s  no  hurt  ! to  think,  is  no 
hurt  : — the  andent,  grave,  and  godly,  cannot  help 
thoughts. 

Hip.  I warrant,  you  hâve  had  ’em  yourself, 
aunt? 

Mr».  Caut.  Yes,  yes,  when  I cannot  sleep. 

Hip.  Ha  ! ha  ! — I believe  it.  But  know,  I 
bave  had  those  thoughts  sleep ing  and  waking  ; for 
I hâve  dreamt  of  a man. 

Mr».  Caut.  No  matter,  no  matter,  so  that  it 
was  but  a dream  : I hâve  dreamt  myself.  For  you 
must  know,  widows  are  mightily  given  to  dream  ; 
insomuch  that  a dream  is  waggishly  called  the 
Widow's  Comfort. 

Hip.  But  I did  not  only  dream  in — [Sighs. 

Mrs.  Caut.  How,  how!  did  you  more  than 
dream  ? speak,  young  harlotry  ! confess  ; did  you 
more  than  dream  ? How  could  you  do  more  than 
dream  in  this  house  ? speak,  confess  1 

Hip.  Well,  1 will  then.  Indeed,  aunt,  I did 
not  only  dream,  but  1 was  pleased  with  my  dream 
when  I awaked. 

Mr».  Caut.  Oh,is  that  ail? — Nay,  if  a dream  only 
will  please  you,  you  are  a modest  young  woman 
still  : but  hâve  a care  of  a vision. 
t Hip.  Ay;  but  to  be  delighted  when  we  wake 
I with  a naughty  dream,  is  a sin,  aunt  ; and  I am  so 
Vvery  scrupulous,  that  I would  as  soon  consent  to  a 
f naughty  man  as  to  a naughty  dream. 

, Mrs.  Caut.  I do  believe  you. 

IHip.  I am  for  going  into  the  throng  of  tempta- 
tions. 

Mr».  Caut.  There  I believe  you  again. 


Hip.  And  making  myself  so  familiar  with  themj 
that  I would  not  be  concemed  for  'em  a whit.  j 
Mr».  Caut.  There  I do  not  believe  you.  j 

Hip.  And  would  take  ail  the  innocent  liberty 
of  the  town  : — to  tattle  to  your  men  under  a vizard 
in  the  playhouses,  and  meet  ’em  at  night  in  mas- 
querade. 

Mr».  Caut.  There  I do  believe  you  again  ; \ 
know  you  would  be  masquerading  : but  worse  would 
corne  on’t,  as  it  bas  done  to  others  who  hâve  been 
in  a masquerade,  and  are  now  virgins  but  in  mas» 
querade,  and  will  not  be  their  own  women  again  ad 
long  as  they  live.  The  children  of  this  âge  must 
be  wise  children  indeed  if  they  know  their  fathers, 
since  their  motbers  themselves  cannot  inform  'em  ! 
O,  the  fatal  liberty  of  thia  masquerading  âge  ! when 
I was  a young  woman — 

Hip.  Corne,  corne,  do  not  blasphémé  this  mas- 
querading âge,  like  an  ill-bred  city-dame,  whose 
husband  is  half  broke  by  living  in  Covent-garden, 
or  who  has  been  tumed  out  of  the  Temple  or  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn  upon  a masquerading  night  By  what 
I’ve  heard,  ’tis  a pleasant,  well-bred,  complaisant, 
free,  frolic,  good-natured,  pretty  âge  : and  if  you 
do  not  like  it,  leave  it  to  us  that  do. 

Mr».  Caut.  Lord,  how  impudently  you  talk, 
niece  ! I’m  sure  I remember  when  1 was  a maid — 
Hip.  Can  you  remember  it,  reverend  aunt  ? 
Mr».  Caut.  Yes,  modest  niece, — that  & raw 
young  thing,  though  almost  at  woman’s  estate, 
(that  was  then  at  thirty  or  thirty-hve  years  of  âge,) 
would  not  so  much  as  hâve  looked  upon  a man — 
Hip.  Above  her  father’ s butler  or  coachman. 
Mr».  Caut.  Still  taking  me  up  ! Well,  thou 
art  a mad  girl  ; and  so  good  night.  We  may  go  to 
bed  ; for  1 suppose  now  your  father  will  not  corne 
to-night.  [Exit. 

Hip.  I'm  sorry  for  it  ; for  I long  to  see  him. — 
[A eide."]  But  I lie:  I had  rather  see  Gerrard  here; 
and  yet  I know  not  how  1 shall  like  him.  If  he 
has  wit,  he  will  corne  ; and  if  he  has  none,  he  would 
not  be  welcome.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. — The  French  - Haute. — A Table , 
Bottles,  and  Candie ». 

Enter  Mr.  Gxrrard,  Martin,  and  Monsieur  db  Paris. 

Mon».  ’Tis  ver  véritable,  jarnie  1 what  the  Frencl 
say  of  you  Englis  : you  use  the  debauch  so  much, 
it  cannot  hâve  with  you  the  French  operation  ; you 
are  never  enjoyee.  But  corne,  let  us  for  once  be 
en  finement  galliard,  and  sing  a French  sonnet. 

[Sing»t— La  boutelle,  la  boutelle,  glou,  glou 

Mar.  [To  Gkrràrd.]  What  a melodious  fo{ 
it  is  ! 

Mon ».  Auh  ! you  bave  no  complaisance. 

Ger.  No,  we  can’t  sing  ; but  we’ll  drink  to  you 
the  lady’s  health,  whom  (you  say)  1 hâve  so  long 
courted  at  her  window. 

Mon».  Ay,  there  is  your  complaisance  : ail  youu 
Englis  complaisance  is  pledgmg  complaisance, 

ventre  ! But  if  1 do  you  reason  here,  [take»  thi 

glas».'] — will  you  do  me  reason  to  a little  Frencl 
chanson  à boire  I shall  begin  to  you  ? — La  boutelle 
la  boutelle , la — [Singe 

Mar.  [To Gerhard.]  I had  rather keep companj 
with  a set  of  wide-mouthed,  drunken  cathédral 
choristers. 
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Ger.  Corne,  sir,  drink;  and  he  shall  do  you 
reason  to  yonr  French  song,  since  you  stand  upon’t 
— Sing  him  Arthur  of  B radie  y,  or,  1 am  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk . 

Mono,  Auh,  teste  bleu  ! — an  Englis  catch  1 fy  ! 
fy  ! ventre  ! — 

Ger.  He  can  sing  no  damned  French  song. 

Mon».  Nor  can  I drink  the  damned  Englis 
wine.  [Sets  dovm  the  gloss. 

Ger.  Yes,  to  that  lady’s  health,  who  has  com- 
manded  me  to  wait  upon  her  to-morrow  at  her 
window,  which  looks  (you  say)  into  the  inward 
yard  of  the  Ship  tavern,  near  the  end  of  what-d'ye- 
call't  Street 

Mone . Ay,  ay  ; do  you  not  know  her  ? not  you! 
vert  bleu  ! 

Ger.  But,  pray  repeat  again  what  she  said. 

Mone.  Why,  she  said  she  is  to  be  married  to- 
~ morrow  to  a person  of  hononr,  a brave  gentleman, 
^ ■ \ that  shall  be  nameless,  and  so,  and  so  forth. — 
—[Aside.]  Little  does  he  think  who  'tis  ! 

Ger.  And  what  else  ? 

Mone.  That  if  you  make  not  your  appearance 
before  her  window  to-morrow  at  yourwonted  hour  of 
six  in  the  moraing,  to  forbid  the  banns,  you  must  for 
ever  hereafter  stay  away  and  hold  your  tongue  ; for 
’tis  the  first  and  lasttime  of  asking. — Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ger.  'Tis  ail  a riddle  to  me  : I should  be  unwill- 
ing  to  be  fooled  by  this  coxcomb.  [Aride. 

Mone.  1 won’t  tell  him  ail  she  said,  lest  he 
should  not  go  : I would  fain  hâve  him  go  for  the 
jest's  sake — Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! [Aside. 

Ger.  Her  name  is,  you  say,  Hippolita,  d&ughter 
to  a rich  Spanish  merchant. 

Mone . Ay,  ay,  you  don’t  know  her,  not  you  ! 
à d’autre,  à d'autre,  ma  foy  ! — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ger.  Well,  I will  be  an  easy  fool  for  once. 

Mar.  By  ail  means  go. 

Mone.  Ay,  ay,  by  ail  means  go — ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! 

Ç Ger.  [Aeide. ] To  be  caught  in  a fool’s  trap — 
\ril  venture  it. — [Drinke  to  him.]  Corne,  'tis  her 
lhealth. 

' Mone.  And  to  your  good  réception — teste  bleu  ! 
— ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ger.  Well,  Monsieur,  I'U  say  this  for  thee, 
thon  hast  made  the  beat  use  of  three  months  at 
v Paris  as  ever  English  ’squire  did. 

Mone.  Considering  1 was  in  a dam  Englis  pension 
too. 

Mar.  Yet  you  bave  conversed  with  some  French, 

1 I see  ; footmen,  I suppose,  at  the  fencing-school  ? 
I judge  it  by  your  oaths. 

Mone.  French  footmen  ! well,  well,  I had  rather 
hâve  the  conversation  of  a French  footman  than  of 
an  Englis  'squire  ; there's  for  you,  da — 

Mar.  I beg  your  pardon,  Monsieur  ; I did  not 
think  the  French  footmen  had  been  so  much  your 
friends. 

Ger.  Yes,  yes,  I warrant  they  hâve  obliged  him 
at  Paris  much  more  than  any  of  their  masters  did. 
Well,  there  shall  be  no  more  said  against  the 
French  footmen. 

Mone . Non,  de  grâce  ! — you  are  always  tuming 
the  nation  Francez  into  ridicule,  dat  nation  so 
accomplie,  dat  nation  which  you  imitate  so,  dat  in 
the  conclusion,  you  butte  turn  yourself  into  ridi- 
cule, ma  foy  ! If  you  are  for  de  raillery,  abuse 
the  Dutch,  why  not  abuse  the  Dutch  ? les  grosses 
villains,  pendards,  insolents;  but  here  in  your 
England,  ma  foy  ! you  hâve  more  honeur,  respecte, 

î 
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and  estimation  for  the  Dushe  swabber,  who  corne 
to  cheat  your  nation,  den  for  de  Franch  footman, 
who  corne  to  oblige  your  nation. 

Mar.  Our  nation  1 then  you  disown  it  for 
yours,  it  seems. 

Mone . Well  ! wat  of  dat  ? are  you  the  disobligee 
by  dat  ? 

Ger.  No,  Monsieur,  far  from  it  ; you  could  not  ’ 
oblige  us,  nor  your  country,  any  other  way  than 
by  disowning  it. 

Mone.  It  is  de  brutal  country,  which  abuse  de 
France,  and  reverence  de  Dushe  ; I will  main  tain, 
sustain,  and  justifie,  dat  one  little  Franch  footman 
hâve  more  honeur,  courage,  and  generosity,  more 
good  blood  in  his  vaines,  an  mush  more  good 
manners  an  civility  den  ail  de  State-General  toge- 
ther,  jamie  ! — Dey  are  only  wise  and  valiant  wen 
dey  are  drunkee. 

Ger.  That  is,  always. 

Mone.  But  dey  are  never  honest  wen  dey  are 
drunkee  ; dey  are  de  only  rogue  in  de  varlde  who  | 
are  not  honeste  when  dey  are  drunk — ma  foy  ! 

Ger.  I find  you  are  well  acquainted  with  them, 
Monsieur.  1 

Mone.  Ay,  ay,  1 hâve  made  the  toure  of  Hol- 
land, but  it  was  en  poste,  dere  was  no  staying  for  | 
me,  teste  non  ! — for  de  gentleman  can  no  more 
üve  dere  den  de  toad  in  Ir'land,  ma  foy  ! for  I did 
not  see  on  chevalier  in  de  whole  countree  : alway, 
(you  know,  de  rebel  hâte  de  gens  de  quality.  Be- 
sides,  I had  make  sufficient  observation  of  the 
canaille  barbare  de  first  nightee  of  my  arrivai  at 
Amsterdamme  : I did  visit,  you  must  know,  one 
of  de  principal  of  de  State-General,  to  whom  I had 
.recommendation  from  England,  and  did  find  his 
* excellence  weighing  soap,  jamie  ! — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ger.  Weighing  soap  ! 

Mone.  Weighing  soap,  ma  foy!  for  he  was  a 
Wholesale  chandeleer  ; and  his  lady  was  taking  de 
taie  of  chandels  wid  her  own  witer  banda,  ma  foy  ! 
and  de  young  lady,  his  excellence  daughter,  string- 
ing  harring,  stringing  harring,  jamie! — 

Ger.  So  ! — and  what  were  his  sons  doing  ? 

Mone.  Augh — his  son  (for  he  had  but  one)  was 
making  the  tour  of  France,  Espagne,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  in  a coach  and  six  ; or  rader,  now  I 
tink  on't,  gone  of  an  embasBy  hider  to  dere  master 
{Cromwell,  whom  they  did  love  and  fear,  because 
the  was  someting  de  greater  rebel.  Bute  now  1 talk 
of  de  rebelle,  noue  but  de  rebel  can  love  de  rebelle. 
And  so  much  for  you  and  your  friend  the  Dushe  ; 
Pli  say  no  more,  and  pray  do  you  say  no  more  of 
my  friend  de  Franch,  not  so  mush  as  of  my  friend 
de  Franch  footman— da — 

Ger . No,  no; — but,  Monsieur,  now  give  me leave 
to  admire  thee,  that  in  three  months  at  Paris 
you  could  renounce  your  language,  drinking,  and 
your  country,  (for  which  we  are  not  angry  with 
you,)  as  I said,  and  corne  home  so  perfect  a French- 
man,  that  the  draymen  of  your  father’s  own  brew- 
house  would  be  ready  to  knock  thee  on  the  head. 

Mone.  Yel,  vel,  my  father  was  a merchant  of 
his  own  beer,  as  the  noblesse  of  Franch  of  their 
own  wine. — But  I can  forgive  you  that  raillery, 
that  bob,  since  you  say  I hâve  the  eyre  Francez  : 

— but  hâve  I the  eyre  Francez  ? 

Ger . As  much  as  any  French  footman  of  'em  ail. 

Mone.  And  do  Ispeakagreeableill  Englis  enough? 

Ger.  Very  ill. 

Mone.  Véritablement? 
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Ger.  Véritablement. 

(Mont.  For  yoa  must  know,  ’tis  as  ill  breeding 
now  to  speak  good  Englis  as  to  write  good  Englis, 
good  sense,  or  a good  hand. 

Ger.  Bat,  indeed,  methinks  yoa  are  not  slovenly 
enough  for  a Frenchman. 

Mont . Slovenly  ! yoa  mean  négligent  ? 
i Ger.  Nq,  I mean  slovenly. 

Mont . Then  I wiU  be  more  sloveuly. 

Ger . Yoa  know,  to  be  a perfect  Frenchman, 
yoa  mast  never  be  silent,  never  sit  still,  and  never 
be  clean. 

Mar.  But  yoa  hâve  forgot  one  main  qualification 
of  a true  Frenchman,  he  should  never  be  sound, 
that  is,  be  very  pockf  too. 

Mont.  Oh  ! if  aat  be  ail,  I am  very  pocky  ; 
pocky  enough,  jarnie  ! that  is  the  only  French 
qualification  may  be  had  without  going  to  Paris, 
mon  foy  ! 

Enter  Walter. 

Watt.  Here  are  a couple  of  ladies  coming  up  to 
you,  sir. 

Ger . To  us! — did  you  appoint  any  to  corne 
hither,  Martin  ? 

Mar.  Not  1. 

Ger,  Nor  you,  Monsieur  ? 

, Mont.  Nor  I. 

| Ger.  Sirrah,  tell  your  master,  if  he  cannot  pro- 
tect  us  from  the  constable,  and  these  midnight 
coursera,  ’tis  not  a house  for  us. 

Mar.  Tell  ’em  you  hâve  nobody  in  the  house, 
and  shat  the  doors. 

Watt.  They  'Il  not  be  satisfied  with  that,  they  'Il 
break  open  the  door.  They  searched  last  night 
ail  over  the  house  for  my  lord  Fisk,  and  sir  Jeffery 
Jantee,  who  were  fain  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
bar  ander  my  mistress’s  chair  and  petticoats. 

I”  Mont . Wat,  do  the  women  hunt  out  the  men 
so  now  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  things  are  altered  since  you  went 
to  Paris;  there’s  hardly  a young  man  in  town 
dares  be  known  of  his  lodging  for  ’em. 

Ger.  Bailiffs,  pursuivants,  or  a city  constable, 
are  modest  people  in  comparison  of  them. 

Mar.  And  we  are  not  so  much  afraid  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  watch  as  by  the  tearing  midnight 
ramblera,  or  huzza  women. 

Mont.  Jarnie  ! — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ger . Where  are  they  ? 1 hope  they  are  gone 
again. 

Watt.  No,  sir,  they  are  below  at  the  stair-foot, 
only  swearing  at  their  coachman. 

Ger.  Corne,  you  rogne,  they  are  in  fee  with  you 
waiters,  and  no  gentleman  can  corne  hither,  but 
they  hâve  the  intelligence  straight. 

Watt.  Intelligence  from  us,  sir  ! they  should 
never  corne  here,  if  we  could  help  it.  I am  sure 
we  wish  ’em  choked  when  we  see  them  corne  in  ; 
for  they  bring  such  good  stomachs  from  St.  James’s 
Park,  or  rambling  about  in  the  streets,  that  we  poor 
waiters  hâve  not  a bit  left  ; ’tis  well  if  we  can  keep 
our  money  in  our  pockets  for  ’em.  I am  sure  I 
bave  paid  seventeen  and  sixpence  in  half-crowns 
i for  coach-hire  at  several  times  for  a little  damned 
I tearing  lady,  and  when  I asked  her  for  it  again  one 
moming  in  her  chamber,  she  bid  me  pay  m y self, 

1 for  she  had  no  money  ; but  I wanted  the  courage 
of  a gentleman  ; besides,  the  lord  that  kept  her 
was  a good  customer  to  our  house  and  my  friend, 
f and  I made  a conscience  of  wronging  him. 


Ger.  A man  of  honour!  )C 

Mont.  Vert  am^bleu  ! pressent,  pleasent,  ma 
foy  ! 

Ger.  Go,  go,  sirrah,  shut  the  door,  I hear  ’em 
coming  up. 

Watt.  Indeed  I dare  not  j they’ll  kick  me  down 
stairs,  if  I should. 

Ger.  Go,  you  rascal,  I say. 

[The  Walter  thuU  the  Door>  * tie  thrust  open  again. 

Enfer  Flouncs  and  Flirt  i»  Vizards , etriking  the  Walter, 
and  corne  up  to  the  table. 

Ger.  [ Atfde .]  Flounce  and  Flirt,  upon  my  life  1 
— [Aloud.]  Ladies,  I am  sorry  you  hâve  no  volun- 
teers  in  your  service  ; this  is  mere  pressing,  and 
argues  a great  necessity  you  hâve  for  men. 

Flou.  You  need  not  be  afràid,  sir;  we  will  use 
no  violence  to  you  ; you  are  not  fit  for  our  service  : 
we  know  you. 

Flirt.  The  hot  service  you  hâve  been  in  formerly 
makes  you  unfit  for  ours  now  ; besides,  you  begin 
to  be  something  too  old  for  us  ; we  are  for  the 
brisk  huzzas  of  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Ger.  Nay,  faith,  I am  not  too  old  yet  ; but  an 
old  acquaintance  wiU  make  any  man  old  : — besides, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  are  corne  a little  too 
early  for  me,  for  I am  not  drunk  yet.  But  there 
are  your  brisk  young  men,  who  are  always  drunk, 
and,  perhaps,  hâve  the  happiness  not  to  know  you. 

Flou.  The  happiness  not  to  know  us  1 4 

Flirt . The  happiness  not  to  know  us  ! 

Ger.  Be  not  angry,  ladies  ; ’tis  rather  happiness 
to  hâve  pleasure  to  corne  than  to  hâve  it  past,  and 
therefore  these  gentlemen  are  happy  in  not  knowing 
you. 

Mar.  I’d  hâve  you  to  know,  I do  know  the 
ladies  too,  and  I will  not  lose  the  honour  of  the 
ladies’  acquaintance  for  anything. 

Flou.  Not  for  the  pleasure  of  beginning  an 
acquaintance  with  us,  as  Mr.  Gerrard  says  : but  it 
is  tbe  general  vanity  of  you  town  fops  to  lay  daim 
to  ail  good  acquaintance  and  persons  of  honour  ; 
you  cannot  let  a woman  pass  in  the  Mail  at  mid- 
night, but,  damn  you,  you  know  her  straight,  you 
know  her  ; — but  you  would  be  damned  before  you 
would  say  so  much  for  one  in  a mercer’s  shop. 

Ger.  He  h as  spoken  it  in  a French-house,  where 
he  has  very  good  crédit,  and  I dare  swear  you  may 
make  him  eat  his  words. 

Mont.  She  does  want  a gown,  indeed  ; she  is  in 
her  dishabillee.  This  dishabiUee  is  a great  mode 
in  England  ; the  women  love  the  dishabillee  as  well 
as  the  men,  ma  foy  1 [Peeping  under  her  tcarf. 

Flirt.  Well,  if  we  should  stay  and  sup  with  you, 
I warrant  you  would  be  bragging  of  it  to-morrow 
amongst  your  comrades,  that  you  had  the  company 
of  two  women  of  quali ty  at  the  French-house,  and 
name  us. 

Mar.  Pleasant  jilts  ! [Âtide. 

Ger.  No,  upon  our  honours,  we  would  not  brag 
of  your  company. 

Flou.  Upon  your  honours  ? 

Mar.  No,  faith. 

Flou.  Corne,  we  will  venture  to  sit  down  then  : 
yet  I know  the  vanity  of  you  men  ; you  could  not 
contain  yourselves  from  bragging. 

Ger.  No,  no;  you  women  now-a-days  hâve  found 
out  the  pleasure  of  bragging,  and  will  allow  it  the 
men  no  longer. 

Mar.  Therefore,  indeed,  we  dare  not  stay 
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to  sup  with  you  ; for  you  would  be  sure  to  tell 
on’t. 

Ger.  And  we  are  young  men  who  stand  upon  our 
réputations. 

Flou . You  are  very  pleasant,  gentlemen. 

Mar.  For  my  part  I am  to  be  married  sbortly, 
and  know  ’t  would  quickly  corne  to  my  mistreas’s 
ear. 

Ger.  And  for  my  part  I muet  go  visit  to-morrow 
moming  betimes  a new  city  mistress  ; and  you  know 
they  are  as  inquisitive  as  précisé  in  the  sity. 

Flirt.  Corne,  corne,  pray  leave  this  fooling  ; ait 
down  again,  and  let  us  bespeak  supper. 

Ger.  No,  faith,  I dare  not. 

Mar.  Besides,  we  bave  supped. 

Flou.  No  matter,  we  only  desire  you  should  look 
on  while  we  eat,  and  put  the  glass  about,  or  so. 

[Gsxrabd  and  Ma *nw  offer  to  go. 

Flirt.  Pray,  stay. 

Ger.  Upon  my  life  I dare  not. 

/ Flou.  Upon  our  bonours  we  will  not  tell,  if  you 
are  in  earnest. 

Ger.  Psbawl  psbaw! — I know  the  vanity  of 
you  women  ; you  could  not  contain  yourselves  from 
bragging. 

Mono.  Ma  foy  ! is  it  certain  ? ha  ! haï  ha  ! — 
Hark  you,  madame,  can’t  you  fare  well  but  you 
must  cry  roast-meat  ? 

You  spoil  your  trade  by  bragging  of  your  gains  ; 
The  sÛent  sow  (madam)  does  êat  most  grains. — 
da — 

Flirt.  Your  servant,  monsieur  fop. 

Flou . Nay,  faith,  do  not  go,  we  will  no  more 
tell— 

Mons.  Than  you  would  of  a clap,  if  you  had  it  ; 
dat’s  the  only  secret  you  can  keep,  jaraie  ! 

Mar.  I am  glad  we  are  rid  of  these  jilts. 

Ger.  And  we  hâve  taken  a very  ridiculous  occa- 
sion. 

Mons.  Wat  ! must  we  leave  the  lady  then  ? dis 
is  dam  civility  Englis,  ma  foy  ! 

Flirt.  Nay,  sir,  you  hâve  too  much  of  the  French 
air,  to  hâve  so  little  honour  and  good  breeding. 

[Puiling  him  bock. 

Mons.  Dee  you  tinke  so  then,  sweet  madam,  I 
hâve  mush  of  de  French  eyre  ? 

Flirt.  More  than  any  Frenchman  breathing. 

Mons.  Auh,  you  are  the  curtoiae  dame  ; mor- 
bleu I I shall  stay  then,  if  you  think  so.  Monsieur 
Gerrard,  you  will  be  certain  to  see  the  lady  to-mor- 
row  ? pray  not  forget,  ha  ; ha  ! ha  l 

Ger.  No,  no,  sir. 

, Mar.  You  will  go  then  ? 

4*  Ger.  I will  go  on  a foors  errand  for  once. 

[Exeunt  Gkrrard  and  Mabttn. 

Flou.  What  will  you  eat,  sir  ? 

Mons.  Wat  you  please,  madame. 

Flou.  D'ye  he&r,  waiter?  then  some  young 
partridge. 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ! 

Flirt.  Some  ruffs. 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ? 

Flirt.  Some  young  pheasants. 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ? 

Flirt.  Some  young  rabbits  ; I love  rabbits. 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ? 

Flou.  Stay— 

Mons.  Dis  Englis  waiter  wit  his  wat  elset  ta o- 
dam , will  ruin  me,  teste  non  ! [Aside. 

Wait . What  else,  madam  ? 


Mons.  Wat  else , madam , agen! — call  up  the 
French  waiter. 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ? 

Mons.  Again  I — call  up  the  French  waiter  or 
quisinier,  mon-testel  ventre!  vite! — Auh,  madam, 
the  stupidity  of  the  Englis  waiter  1 I hâte  the 
Englis  waiter,  ma  foy  ! [JSrit  Walter. 

Flirt.  Be  not  in  passion,  dear  monsieur. 

Mons.  I kiss  your  hand,  obligeante  madam. 

Enter  a French  Scullion. 

Chere  Pierot,  serviteur,  serviteur. — [ Risses  the 
Scullion.] — O rca  à manger  ? i 
Seuil.  En  voulez  vous  de  cram  schiqmn? 

Flou.  Yes. 

Seuil.  De  partrish,  de  fkysan,  de  quailles  ? 

Mons.  [. Aside .]  This  bougre  vil  ruine  me  too  ; 
but  he  speak  wit  dat  bel  eyre  and  grâce,  I cannot 
bid  him  hold  his  tongue,  ventre  ! C’est  assez, 
Pierot,  vat-en.  [JErft  Souillon,  and  retums. 

Seuil.  And  de  litel  plate  de — 

Mons.  J amie  I vat-en. 

[Bxit  Scullion,  and  retums. 
Seuil.  And  de  litel  plate  de — 

Mons.  De  grâce,  go  dy  way. 

[Exil  Souillon,  and  retums. 
Seuil.  And  de  litel  de — 

Mens.  De  fromage  de  Brie,  vat-en  ! — go,  go. 
Flou.  What’s  that  ? cheese  that  stinlcs  ? 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  be  sure  it  stinke  extremente. 
Pierot,  vat-en  ; but  stay  till  I drink  dy  health  : — 
here’s  to  dat  pretty  fellow’s  health,  madam. 

Flirt.  Must  we  drink  the  scnllion’s  health  ? 
Mons.  Auh,  you  will  not  be  disobligeante,  ma- 
dam ; he  is  the  quisinier  for  a king,  nay,  for  a car* 
dinal  French  abbot.  [Drirüts.  Exit  Scullion. 

Flou.  But  how  shall  we  divertise  ourselves  till 
supper  be  ready? 

Flirt.  Can  we  bave  better  divertisement  than 
this  gentleman  ? 

Flou.  But  I think  we  had  better  carry  the  gen- 
tleman home  with  ns,  and  because  it  is  already  late, 
snp  at  home,  and  divertise  the  gentleman  at  carde, 
till  it  be  ready. — D’ye  hear,  waiter?  let  it  be 
brought,  when  ’tis  ready,  to  my  lodging  hard  by, 
in  Mustard-alley,  at  the  sign  of  the  Crooked- 
billet. 

Mons.  At  the  Crooked-billet  ! 

Flirt.  Corne,  sir,  corne. 

Mens.  Morbleu  ! I bave  take  the  vow  (sinoe  my 
last  clap)  never  to  go  again  to  the  bourdel. 

Flou.  What  is  the  bourdel  ? 

Mons.  How  call  you  the  name  of  your  house  ? 
Flirt.  The  Crooked-billet. 

Mons.  No.  no,  the — bawdy-house,  vert  and 
bleui 

Flirt.  How,  our  lodging  I we’d  hâve  you  to 
know — 

Mons.  Anh,  morbleu  ! I would  not  know  it;  de 
Crooked-billet,  ha  ! ha  ! 

Flirt.  Corne,  sir.  \ 

Mons.  Besides,  if  I go  wit  you  to  the  bourdelJ 
you  will  tell,  morbleu  ! 

Flou.  Fy  ! fy  ! corne  along. 

Mons.  Beside,  I am  to  be  married  within  these 
two  days  ; if  you  should  teU  now — 

Flirt.  Corne,  corne  along,  we  will  not  telL 
Mons.  Bat  will  you  promise  then  to  bave  thel 
care  of  my  honour?  pray,  good  madam,  hâve  dej 
care  of  mÿ  honour,  pray  hâve  de  care  of  my  honour./ 
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jWiil  you  hâve  care  of  my  honour  ? pray  hâve  de 
‘care  of  my  honour,  and  do  not  tell  if  you  can  help 
' it  ; pray,  dear  madam,  do  not  tell.  [Knetls  to  'cm. 

Flirt.  I would  not  tell  for  fear  of  loaing  you,  my 
love,  for  you  will  make  me  secret. 

Mont.  Why,  do  you  love  me  ! 

Flirt.  Indeed  I cannot  help  telling  you  now,  what 
my  modesty  ought  to  conceal,  but  my  eyes  would 
diaclose  it  too  : — I hâve  a passion  for  you,  sir. 

Mont.  A passion  for  me  ! 

Flirt.  An  extreme  passion,  dear  sir;  you  are  so 
French,  so  mightily  French,  so  agreeable  French 
— but  I’il  tell  you  more  of  my  heart  at  home  : 
corne  along. 

Mans.  But  is  your  pation  sincere  ? 

Flirt.  The  truest  in  the  world. 

Mont . Well  then,  1*11  venture  my  body  wit  thee 
for  one  night. 


Flirt.  For  one  night  1 don’t  you  believe  that 
and  so  you  would  leave  me  to-morrow  ? bot  I lov< 
you  so,  I cannot  part  with  you,  you  must  keep  m< 
for  good  and  ail,  if  you  will  bave  me.  I can’t  leavi 
you  for  my  heart. 

Mont . How!  keep,  jarnie!  de  whore  Engin 
hâve  notinge  but  keepe,  keepe  in  dere  mouthi 
now-a-days,  teste  non  ! — Formerly  ’twas  enough( 
to  keep  de  shild,  ma  foy  ! 

Flirt.  Nay,  I will  be  kept,  else — but,  corne,  we’L 
talk  on’t  at  home. 

Mont.  Umh — so,  so,  ver  vel  ; de  amoure  of  de 
whore  does  alway  end  in  keep,  ha  ! keep,  ma  foy  ! 
keep,  ha  1 — 

The  punk  that  entertains  you  wit  her  passion, 

Is  like  kind  host  who  makes  the  invitation, 

At  your  own  cost,  to  his  fort  bon  collation. 

LRretfnf 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Don  Diego’b  Houtê,  in  the  Moming. 
Enter  Don  Dr  mao  in  the  Spanish  Habit,  and  Mas.  Caution. 

Don.  Hâve  you  had  a Spanish  care  of  the 
honour  of  my  family  ? that  is  to  say,  hâve  you 
kept  up  my  daughter  close  in  my  absence,  as  I 
directed  ? 

Mrt.  Caut.  I hâve,  sir,  but  it  was  as  much  as  I 
conid  do. 

Don . I knew  that  ; for  ’twas  as  much  as  I could 
j do  to  keep  up  her  mother  ; — I that  hâve  been  in 
\ Spain,  look  you. 

Mrt.  Caut.  Nay,  ’tis  a hard  task  to  keep  up  an 
.English  woman. 

Don.  As  hard  as  it  is  for  those  who  are  not  kept 
up  to  be  honest,  look  you,  con  licentia,  sister. 

Mrs.  Caut,  How  now,  brother  I I am  sure  my 
husband  never  kept  me  up. 

Don.  I knew  that,  therefore  I cried  con  licentia, 
sister,  as  the  Spaniards  hâve  it. 

Mrs.  Caut.  But  you  Spaniards  are  too  cen- 
sorious,  brother. 

Don.  You  English  women,  sister,  give  us  too 
much  cause,  look  you: — but  you  are  sure  my 
daughter  has  not  seen  a man  since  my  departure  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  not  so  much  as  a churchman. 

(Don.  As  a churchman  ! voto  ! I thank  you  for 
that  ; not  a churchman  I not  a churchman  ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  not  so  much  as  a churchman  ; 
but  of  any,  one  would  think  one  might  trust  a 
churchman. 

Don.  No,  we  are  bold  enough  in  trusting  them 
with  our  soûls,  1*11  never  trust  them  with  the  body 
of  my  daughter,  look  you,  gnarda  1 You  see  what 
cornes  of  trusting  churchmen  here  in  England; 
and  ’tis  because  the  women  govern  the  families, 
.that  chaplains  are  so  much  in  fashion.  Trust  a 
[churchman  ! — trust  a coward  with  your  honour,  a 
Ifool  with  your  secret,  a gamester  with  your  purse, 
las  soon  as  a priest  with  your  wife  or  daughter  ; 
i look  you,  guarda  ! I am  no  fool,  look  you. 

‘ J Mrt.  Caut.  Nay,  I know  you  are  a wise  man, 
\brother. 

| Don . Why,  sister,  I hâve  been  fifteen  years  in 

Spain  for  it,  at  several  times,  look  you  : now  in 


Spain,  he  is  wise  enough  that  is  grave,  politû 
enough  that  says  little,  and  honourable  enough 
that  is  jealous  ; and  though  I say  it,  that  should 
not  say  it,  I am  as  grave,  grum,  and  jealous,  as  an} 
Spauiard  breathing.  4 

Mrs.  Caut.  I know  you  are,  brother. 

Don.  And  I will  be  a Spaniard  in  everything 
still,  and  will  not  conform,  not  I,  to  their  ill- 
favoured  English  customs,  for  I will  wear  mj 
Spanish  habit  still,  I will  stroke  my  Spanish 
whiskers  still,  and  I will  eat  my  Spanish  olio  still  ; 
and  my  daughter  shall  go  a maid  to  her  husband’f 
bed,  let  the  English  custom  be  what  ’twill  : I would 
fain  see  any  finical,  cunning,  insinuating  monsieui 
of  the  âge,  debauch,  or  steal  away  my  daughter 
But,  well,  has  she  seen  my  cousin  ? how  long  haï 
he  been  in  England  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  These  three  days. 

Don.  And  she  has  seen  him,  has  she  ? I wat 
oontented  he  should  see  her,  intending  him  for  hei 
husband  ; but  she  has  seen  nobody  else  upon  youi 
certain  knowledge  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  no,  alas  ! how  should  she  ? ’tû 
impossible  she  should. 

Don.  Where  is  her  chamber  ? pray  let  me  se< 
her. 

Mrs.  Caut.  You’U  find  her,  poor  créature 
asleep,  I warrant  you  : or,  if  awake,  thinking  ne 
hurt,  nor  of  your  coming  this  morning. 

Don.  Let  us  go  to  her,  I long  to  see  her,  pool 
innocent  wretch.  [fijreim* 

— • ■ 

SCENE  II.— A Boom  in  Don  Diego’s  House 

Enter  Hippomta,  Gkrrard,  and  Paua  at  a distance. 

Ger . Am  I not  corne  upon  your  own  summons 
madam  ? and  yet  receive  me  so  ? 

Hip.  My  summons,  sir  1 no,  I assure  you 
and  if  you  do  not  like  your  réception,  I canno 
help  it  ; for  I am  not  used  to  receive  meu,  l’( 
hâve  you  to  know. 

Ger.  She  is  beautifal  beyond  ail  things  I evei 
saw  ! [Asidt 

Hip.  I like  him  extremely  ! [Asidt 
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Ger.  Corne,  fairest,  why  do  you  frown  ? 

Hip.  Because  I am  angry. 

Ger . I am  corne  on  purpose  to  ple&se  you,  then  ; 
do  not  receive  me  so  unkindly. 

Hip,  I tell  you,  I do  not  use  to  receive  men. — 
There  has  not  been  a man  in  the  house  before,  but 
my  cousin,  tbis  twelvemonth,  I’d  hâve  you  to 
know. 

Ger.  Then  you  ought  to  bid  me  the  more  wel- 
come,  I’d  hâve  you  to  know. 

Hip.  Whatl  do  you  mock  me  too  ? I know 
I am  but  a home-bred  simple  girl  ; but  I thonght 
you  gallants  of  the  town  had  been  better  bred  than 
to  mock  a poor  girl  in  her  father's  own  house.  I 
hâve  heard,  indeed,  ’tis  a part  of  good  breeding  to 
mock  people  behind  their  backs,  but  not  to  their 
faces. 

/ Ger . [Aride.]  Pretty  créature  ! she  has  not  only 
Vhe  beauty,  but  the  innocency  of  an  angel. — [ To 
IHippolita.]  Mock  you,  dear  miss!  no,  I only 
repeated  the  words  because  they  were  yours,  sweet 
miss  ; what  we  like  we  imitate. 

Hip.  Dear  miss  ! sweet  miss  ! how  came  you 
and  I so  well  acquainted  ? this  is  one  of  your  con- 
fident tricks,  too,  as  I hâve  been  told;  you’ll  be 
acquainted  with  a woman  in  the  time  you  can  help 
her  over  a bench  in  the  playhouse,  or  to  her  coach. 
But  I need  not  wonder  at  your  confidence,  since 
you  cqiuld  corne  in  at  the  great  gallery  window  just 
now.  But,  pray,  who  shall  pay  for  the  glass  you 
hâve  broken  ? 

Ger . Pretty  créature  ! your  father  might  hâve 
made  the  window  bigger  then,  since  he  has  so  fine 
a daughter,  and  will  not  allow  people  to  corne  in 
at  the  door  to  her. 

I Hip.  A pleasant  man  ! — well,  ’tis  harder  play- 
i ing  the  hypocrite  with  him,  I see,  than  with  my 
, aunt  or  father  ; and  if  dissimulation  were  not  very 
j natural  to  a woman,  I’m  sure  I could  not  use  it  at 
this  time  : but  the  mask  of  simplicity  and  inno- 
cency is  as  usefiil  to  an  intriguing  woman  as  the 
mask  of  religion  to  a statesman,  they  say.  [ Atide . 

Ger.  Why  do  you  look  away,  dearest  miss  ? 

Hip.  Because  you  quarrelled  with  me  just  now 
for  frowning  upon  you,  and  I cannot  help  it,  if  I 
look  upon  you. 

Ger.  O ! let  me  see  that  fàce  at  any  rate. 

Hip.  Would  you  hâve  me  frown  upon  you? 
for  I shall  be  sure  to  do’t. 

Ger.  Corne,  I’il  stand  fair  : you  hâve  done  your 
worst  to  my  heart  already. 

Hip.  Now  I dare  not  look  upon  him,  lest  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  my  word.  [Atide. 

Ger.  Corne,  I am  ready  : — [Aride.]  and  yet  I 
am  afraid  of  her  frowns. — [ To  Hippolita.]  Corne, 
look,  Ih — am  ready,  Ih — am  ready. 

Hip.  But  I am  not  ready.  [Aride. 

Ger . Turn,  dear  miss,  corne,  Ih — am  ready. 

Hip.  Are  you  ready  then?  1*11  look.  [Tunis 
upon  him.] — No,  faith,  I cannot  frown  upon  him, 
if  I should  be  hanged.  [Aride. 

Ger.  Dear  miss,  I thank  you,  that  look  has  no 
terror  in’t. 

Hip.  No,  I cannot  frown  for  my  heart  for 
blushing,  I don’t  use  to  look  upon  men,  you  must 
know. 

Ger.  If  it  were  possible  anything  could,  those 
blushes  would  add  to  her  beauty  : well,  bashfulness 
is  the  only  out-of-fashioned  thing  that  is  agreebale. 

[Aride. 


Hip.  Ih — h — like  this  man  strangely,  I was 
going  to  say  loved  him.  Courage  then,  Hippolita  ! 
make  use  of  the  only  opportunity  thou  canst  bave 
to  enfranchise  thyself.  Women  formerly  (thei 
say)  never  knew  how  to  make  use  of  their  time  til>' 
it  was  past  ; but  let  it  not  be  said  so  of  a younk 
woman  of  this  âge. — My  damned  aunt  will  be  stifj 
ring  presently  : — well,  then,  courage,  I 6ay,  Hip- 
polita ! — thou  art  full  fourteen  years  old, — shift 
for  thyself.  [Aride. 

Ger . So  ! I bave  looked  upon  her  so  long,  till  I 
am  grown  bashful  too.  Love  and  modesty  comei 
together  like  money  and  covetousness,  and  thejj 
more  we  hâve,  the  less  we  can  show  it.  I dare' 
not  look  her  m the  face  now,  nor  speak  a word. 

[Aride. 

Hip.  What,  sir,  methinks  you  look  away  now  ! 

Ger.  Because  you  would  not  look  upon  me,  miss. 

Hip.  Nay,  I hope  you  can't  look  me  in  the 
face,  since  you  bave  done  so  rude  a thing  as  to 
corne  in  at  the  window  upon  me.  Corne,  corne, 
when  once  we  women  find  the  men  bashful,  then 
we  take  heart.  Now  I can  look  upon  you  as  long 
as  you  will  ; let*  s see  if  you  can  frown  upon  me 
now. 

Ger.  Lovely  innocency  1 no,  you  may  swear  I 
can’t  frown  upon  you,  miss. 

Hip.  So  ! I knew  you  were  ashamed  of  what 
you  hâve  done.  Well,  since  you  are  ashamed,  and 
because  you  did  not  corne  of  your  own  head,  but 
was  sent  by  my  cousin,  you  say — 

Ger.  Which  I wonder  at.  [Aride. 

Hip.  For  ail  these  reasons,  I do  forgive  you. 

Ger.  In  token  of  your  forgiveness  then,  dearest 
miss,  let  me  hâve  the  honour  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Hip.  Nay,  there  ’tis  ; you  men  are  like  our  little 
shock-dogs,  if  we  don’t  keep  you  off  from  us,  but 
use  you  a little  kindly,  you  grow  so  fiddling  and 
so  troublesome,  there  is  no  enduring  you. 

Ger.  O dear  miss  ! if  I am  like  your  shock-dog, 
let  it  be  in  his  privilèges.  t 

Hip.  Why,  I’d  bave  you  to  know  he  does  not i 
lie  with  me.  f 

Ger.  ’Tis  well  guessed,  miss,  for  one  so  innocent/ 

Hip.  No,  I always  kick  him  off  from  the  bed, 
and  never  will  let  him  corne  near  it  ; for  of  late, 
indeed,  (I  do  not  know  what’s  the  reason,)  I don’t 
much  care  for  my  shock-dog,  nor  my  babies. 

Ger.  O then,  miss,  I may  hâve  hopes  ! for  after 
the  shock-dog  and  the  babies,  ’tis  the  man’s  turn 
to  be  beloved. 

Hip.  Why,  could  you  be  so  good-natured  as  to 
corne  after  my  shock-dog  in  my  love  ? it  may 
be,  indeed,  rather  than  after  one  of  your  brother 
men. 

Ger , Hah,  ha,  ha  ! — poor  créature  ! a wonder  of^ 
innocency  ! [Aride. 

Hip.  But  I see  you  are  humble,  because  you 
would  kiss  my  hand. 

Ger.  No,  I am  ambitious  therefore. 

Hip.  [Aride.]  Well,  ail  this  footing  but  loses 
time,  I must  make’better  use  of  it.  [ To  Gerbaud.] 

I could  let  you  kiss  my  hand,  but  then  I’m  afraid 
you  would  take  hold  of  me  and  carry  me  away. 

Ger.  Indeed  I would  not. 

Hip.  Corne,  I know  you  would. 

Ger.  Truly  I would  not. 

Hip.  You  would  ! you  would  ! I know  you 
would. 

Ger.  I’il  swear  I wo’  not — by — 
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rather,  I think.  Bat  is  he  jour  dancing-master  ! 
umph — 

f Ger.  So  much  wit  and  innocency  were  never 
[together  before.  [Aride. 

V Don . Is  he  a dancing-master  ? [Pausing. 

Mro.  Caut.  Is  he  a dancing-master  ? He  does 

not  look  like  a dancing-master. 

Hip.  Pish  ! — you  don’t  know  a dancing-mas- 
ter : you  hâve  not  seen  one  these  threescore  ye&rs, 
I warrant. 

Mro.  Caut . No  matter  : bat  he  does  not  look  like 
a dancing-master. 

Don.  Nay,  nay,  dancing-masters  look  like  gen- 
tlemen en  oogh,  sister  : but  hefs  no  dancing-master, 
by  drawing  a sword  so  briskly.  Those  tripping 
outsides  of  gentlemen,  are  like  gentlemen  enough 
in  everything  bat  in  drawing  a Eword  ; and  since 
he  is  a gentleman,  he  shall  die  by  mine. 

[Fight  again. 

Hip . Oh  ! hold  ! hold  1 

Mro.  Caut . Hold  ! hold  ! — Pray,  brother  let*s 
talk  with  him  a little  first  ; I warrant  yon  I shall 
trap  him  ; and  if  he  confesses,  yon  may  kill  him  ; 
for  those  that  confess,  they  say,  onght  to  be  hanged 
— Lefs  see — 

Ger.  Poor  Hippolita!  I wish  I had  not  had  this 
; occasion  of  admiring  thy  wit  ; 1 hâve  increased  my 
, love,  whilst  1 hâve  lost  my  hopes  ; the  common 
fate  of  poor  lovera.  [Aside. 

V Mr».  Caut.  Corne  you  are  goilty,  by  that  hang- 
ing  down  of  your  head.  Speak  : are  you  a dancing- 

1 master  ? Speak,  speak  ; a dancing  master  ? 

Ger . Yes,  foraooth,  I am  a dandng-master  : ay, 
ay— 

Don.  How  does  it  appear  ? 

! Hip.  Why,  there  is  his  fiddle,  there  apon  the 

' table,  father. 

Mro.  Caut.  No,bnsybody,bat  it  is  not  : — that  is 
| my  nephew’g  fiddle. 

Hip . Why,  he  lent  it  to  my  cousin  : I tell  you 
l it  is  his. 

Mro.  Caut.  Nay,  it  may  be,  indeed  ; he  might 
1 lend  it  to  him  for  aught  1 know. 

1 Don.  Ay,  ay  : bnt  ask  him,  sister,  if  he  be  a 

dandng-master,  where. 

Mro.  Caut . Pray,  brother,  let  me  alone  with 
him,  I know  what  to  ask  him,  sure. 

Don.  What,  will  you  be  wiser  than  I ? nay,  then 
stand  away.  Corne,  if  you  are  a dancing-master, 
where’s  your  school  P Adonde  ! adonde  ! 

Mro.  Caut.  Why,  he’ll  say,  may  be,  he  has 
ne’er  a one. 

Don.  Who  asked  you,  nimble  chape  ? So  yon 
bave  put  an  excuse  in  his  head. 

Ger.  Indeed,  sir,  'tis  no  excuse:  I hâve  no 
school. 

Mro.  Caut . Well  ; but  who  sent  you  ? how  came 
you  hither  ? 

Ger.  There  I am  puxzled  indeed.  [Aride. 

Mro.  Caut.  How  came  you  hither,  I say  ? how — 

Ger.  Why,  how,  how  should  I corne  hither  ? 

Don.  Ay,  how  should  he  corne  hither  ? Upon 
his  legs. 

Mrs.  Caut.  So,  so  ! now  you  hâve  put  an  excuse 
in  his  head  too,  that  you  hâve,  so  you  hâve  ; but 
stay — 

Don.  Nay,  with  your  favour,  mistress,  1*11  ask 
him  now. 

Mro.  Caut . Y’facks,  but  yon  shan’t  ! 1*11  ask 
him,  and  ask  you  no  favour,  that  I wilL 

Don.  Y’fhckins,  but  you  shan’t  ask  him  ! if 
you  go  there  too,  look  you,  you  prattle-box  yon  1 
1*11  ask  him. 

Mro.  Caut . 1 will  ask  him,  I say  ! — corne  1 

Don.  Where? 

Mro.  Caut.  What  ! 

• 

Don.  Mine*s  a shrewd  question. 

Mro.  Caut.  Mine’ s as  shrewd  as  youra. 

Don.  Nay,  then,  we  shall  hâve  it.-— Corne, 
answer  me  ; where’s  your  lodging  ? corne,  corne, 
sir. 

Mro.  Caut  A shrewd  question,  indeed  ! at  the 
Surgeons*  -arms,  I warrant  you  ; for  *tis  spring- 
time,  you  know. 

Don . Must  you  make  lies  for  him  ? 

Mro.  Caut . But  corne,  sir  ; what' s your  name  ? 
— answer  me  to  that  ; corne. 

Don.  His  name  ! why,  *tis  an  easy  matter  to  tell 
you  a false  name,  I hope. 

Mro.  Caut.  So  ! must  you  teach  him  to  cheat  us  ? 

Don.  Why  did  you  say  my  questions  were  not 
shrewd  questions,  then  ? 

Mro.  Caut.  And  why  would  you  not  let  me  ask 
him  the  question,  then  ? Brother,  brother,  everwhile 
you  live,  for  ail  your  Spanish  wisdom,  let  an  oldt 
woman  make  discoveries  : the  young  fellows  cannot  \ 
cheat  us  in  anything,  I*d  hâve  you  to  know.  Set  / 
your  old  woman  still  to  grope  out  an  intrigue, 
because,  you  know,  the  mother  found  her  daughter 
in  the  oven.  A word  to  the  wise,  brother. 

Don . Corne,  corne,  leave  this  tattling:  he  has 
dishonoured  my  family,  debauched  my  daughter  ; 
and  what  if  he  could  excuse  himself  ? The  Spanish 
proverb  says,  excuses  neither  satisfy' creditora  nor 
the  injured. — The  wounds  of  honour  must  hâve 
blood  and  wounds,  St.  Jago,  para  mi  ! 

[Risses  the  eroooeo  qfhis  sword,  and  runs  at  Ohuuju). 

Hip.  0 hold,  dear  father  ! and  1*11  confess 
ail. 

Ger.  She  will  not,  sure,  afteralL  [Aride.  , 

Hip.  My  cousin  sent  him  ; because,  as  he 
said,  he  would  hâve  me  recover  my  dancing  a little 
before  our  wedding,  having  made  a vow  he  would 
never  marry  a wife  who  could  not  dance  a corant. 

I am  sure  I was  unwilling  ; but  he  would  hâve  him 
corne,  saying  I was  to  be  his  wife  as  soon  as  you 
came,  and  therefore  expected  obedience  firom  me. 

Don.  Indeed,  the  venture  is  most  his,  and  the 
shame  would  be  most  his;  for  I know  here  in 
England,  *tis  not  the  custom  for  the  father  to  be 
much  conceraed  what  the  daughter  does  ; but  I will 
be  a Spaniard  still. 

Hip.  Did  not  you  hear  him  say  last  night  he 
would  send  me  one  this  morning  ? 

Mrs.  Caut . No,  not  I,  sure.  If  I had,  he  had' 

. never  corne  here. 

Hip.  Indeed,  aunt,  you  grow  old  I see;  your 
memory  fails  you  very  much.  Did  not  you  hear 
him,  Prue,  say  he  would  send  him  to  me  ? i 

Prue.  Yes,  1*11  be  sworn  did  L 

Hip.  Look  you  there,  aunt. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I wonder  I should  not  remember  it 

Don.  Corne,  corne,  you  are  a doting  old  fool. 

Mrs.  Caut.  So  ! So!  the  fault  will  be  mine  now. 
But  pray,  mistress,  how  did  he  corne  in  ? I am 
sure  I had  the  keys  of  the  doora,  which,  till  your 
father  came  in,  were  not  opened  to-day. 

Hip.  He  came  in  just  after  my  hither,  I sup- 
pose. 

Mro.  Caut.  It  might  be,  indeed,  while  the  por- 
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Ger . I’m  sure,  dearest  miss,  there  is  nothing 
else  which  I cannot  do  for  you  already;  and,  there- 
fore,  may  hope  to  succeed  in  that. 

Retenter  Don  Diego. 

Don.  Corne,  baye  you  doue  ? 

Hip.  O,  my  father  again  1 

Don.  Corne,  now  let  ua  see  you  dance. 

Hip.  Indeed  I am  not  perfect  yet  ; pray  excuse 
me  till  tbe  next  time  my  master  cornes.  But  when 
must  he  corne  again,  father? 

Don.  Let  me  see — friend,  you  must  needs  corne 
after  dinner  again,  and  then  at  night  again,  and  so 
three  times  to-morrow  too.  If  she  be  not  married 
to-morrow,  (which  I am  to  consider  of,)  she  will 
dance  a corant  in  twice  or  thrice  teaching  more  ; 
will  she  not  ? for  ’tis  but  a twelvemonth  since  she 
came  from  Hackney-school. 

Ger.  We  will  lose  no  time,  I warrant  you,  sir, 
if  she  be  to  be  married  to-morrow. 

Don.  True,  I think  she  may  be  married  to-mor- 
row; therefore,  I would  not  bave  you  lose  any 
time,  look  you. 

Ger.  You  need  not  caution  me,  I warrant  you, 
sir. — Sweet  scholar,  your  humble  serrant  : I will 
not  (ail  you  immediately  after  dinner. 

Don.  No,  no,  pray  do  not  ; and  I will  not  fail 
to  satisfy  you  very  well,  look  you. 

Hip.  He  does  not  doubt  bis  reward,  father, 
for  his  pains.  If  you  should  not,  I would  make 
that  good  to  him. 

Donl  Corne,  let  us  go  in  to  your  aunt  : I must 
talk  with  you  both  togcther,  child. 

Hip.  I follow  you,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Gerhard  and  Don  Diego. 

P rue.  Here’s  the  gentlewoman  o*  th'  next  house 
corne  to  see  you,  mistress. 

Hip.  [Aride.]  She’s  corne,  as  if  she  came 


expressly  to  sing  the  new  song  she  sung  last  night. 
I must  hear  it  ; for  *tis  to  my  purpose  now. — 

Enter  Lad  j. 

Madam,  your  servant  : I dreamt  ail  night*  of  the 
song  you  sung  last  ; the  new  song  against  delays  in 
love.  Pray,  let’s  hear  it  again. 

Làdy  rings. 

Since  we  poor  elavish  women  know 
O ur  men  we  cannot  pick  and  cboose. 

To  hlm  we  like  why  my  we  no,  \ 

And  both  onr  time  and  lover  lose  ? 

With  feign'd  repulses  and  delays 
A lover's  appetito  we  pall  ; i 

And  if  too  long  the  gallant  stays,  1 

His  stomach's  gonefor  good  and  allj 
Or  our  impatient  amorous  guest 
Unknown  to  us  away  may  steal, 

And  rather  than  stay  for  a feast, 

Take  up  with  some  coarse  ready  meal.l 
/When  opportunity  is  kind, 

V Let  prudent  women  be  so  too  ; 

And  if  tîuTmen  be  to  your  mind, 

Till  needs  you  must,  ne’er  let  hlm  go. 

The  matoh  soon  made  is  happy  still,  \ 

For  only  love  has  there  to  do. 

Let  no  one  m&rry  ’gainst  her  will. 

But  stand  off  when  her  parents  woo,  1 
And  only  to  their  suite  be  coy  : 1 

For  she  whom  jointure  can  obtaln,  1 
To  let  a (op  hcr  bed  enjoy,  1 

Is  but  a lawful  wench  for  gain.  I 

P me.  Your  father  calls  for  you,  miss. 

[Sfept  to  the  door. 

Hip . I corne,  I corne  ; I must  be  obedient  as 
long  as  I am  with  him.  [Pausing. 

: tOur  parents  who  restrain  our  liberty, 

1 But  take  the  course  to  make  us  sooner  firee, 
’Though  ail  we  gain  be  but  new  slavery  ; 

} We  leave  our  fathere,  and  to  husbands  flee. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — Don  Dikgo’s  House . 


Enter  Monsieur  dk  Paris,  Hippolita,  and  Prun. 

Mons.  Serviteur,  serviteur,  la  cousine.  Your 
maid  told  me  she  watched  at  the  stair-foot  for  my 
coming  ; because  you  had  a mind  to  speak  with  me 
before  I saw  your  fader,  it  seem. 

Hip.  I would  so,  indeed,  cousin. 

Mons.  Or  ca!  or  ca!  I know  yonr  affair.  It  is  to 
tell  me  wat  récréation  you  ade  with  Monsieur  Ger- 
rard.  But  did  he  corne  ? I was  afrait  he  would 
not  corne. 

Hip.  Yes,  yes,  he  did  corne. 

Mons.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — and  were  you  not  infini- 
ment divertisee  and  please  ? Confess. 

Hip.  I was  indeed,  cousin,  I was  very  well 
pleased. 

Mons.  I do  tinke  so.  I did  tinke  to  corne  and 
be  divertisee  myself  this  moming  with  the  sight  of 
his  réception  : bnt  I did  rancounter  last  night  wit 
dam  company  dat  keep  me  up  so  late,  I could  not 
rise  in  de  moming,  malapeste  de  puteins  ! — 

Hip.  Indeed,  we  wanted  you  here  mightily, 
cousin. 

Mons . To  elpe  yon  to  langh  : for  if  I adde  been 


here,  I had  made  such  récréation  wid  dat  coxcomb 
Gerrard  ! 

Hip.  Indeed,  cousin,  you  need  not  hâve  any 
snbject  or  property  to  make  one  laugh,  you  are  so 
pleasant  yourself  ; and  when  you  are  but  aloue, 
you  would  make  one  burst. 

Mons . Am  I so  happy,  cousin,  then,  in  the  bon 
quali  ty  of  making  people  laugh  ? 

Hip.  Mighty  happy,  cousin. 

Mons . De  grâce  ? 

Hip.  Indeed.  \ 

Morte.  Nay,  sansvanitie,  I obseiwe,  wheresoe’er  I 1 
corne,  I make  everybody  merry;  sans  vanitie — da—  / 

Hip.  I do  believe  you  do. 

Mons.  Nay,  as  I marche  in  de  Street,  I canv 
make  de  dull  apprenty  laugh  and  sneer.  I 

Hip.  This  fool,  I see,  is  as  apt  as  an  ill  poetl 
to  mistake  the  contempt  and  scora  of  people  foiy 
applause  and  admiration.  ^ [Aride. 

Mons.  Ah,  cousin,  you  see  wat  it  is  to  bave  been 
in  France!  Before  I went  into  France,  I could  get 
nobody  to  laugh  at  me,  ma  foy  ! 

Hip.  No  ? truly,  cousin,  I think  you  deseryed 
it  before  ; but  you  are  improved,  indeed,  by  going 
into  France. 
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Mont.  Ay,  ay,  the  French  éducation  make  ns 
propre  à tout.  Résidé,  cousin,  you  must  know,  to 
play  the  fool  is  the  science  in  France,  and  I didde 
go  to  the  Italien  academy  at  Paris  thrice  a- week  to 
learn  to  play  de  fool  of  signior  Scaramouche,  who 
is  the  xnost  excellent  personage  in  the  world  for 
dat  noble  science.  Angel  is  a dam  Engliah  fool  to 
him. 

Hip.  Methinks,  now,  Angel  is  a very  good  fool. 
/ Mont.  Nauh,  nauh,  Nokes  is  a better  fool  ; but 
■ indeed  the  Englis  are  not  fit  to  be  fools  : here  are 
J ver  few  good  fools.  ’Tis  true,  you  hâve  many  a 
\young  cavalier  who  go  over  into  France  to  learn 
to  be  de  buffoon  ; but,  for  ail  dat,  dey  retum  but 
mauvais  buffoon,  jamie! 

Hip.  l’m  sure,  cousin,  you  hâve  lost  no  time 
there. 

Mont . Auh,  le  brave  Scaramouche  ! 

Hip.  But  is  it  a science  in  France,  cousin  ? and 
is  there  an  academy  for  fooling  ? sure  none  go  to  it 
but  players. 

Mont.  Dey  are  comedians  dat  are  de  matres  : 
but  ail  the  beaux  monde  go  to  learn,  as  they  do 
here  of  Angel  and  Nokes.  For  if  you  did  go  abroad 
into  company,  you  wouid  find  the  best  abnost  of 
de  nation  conning  in  ail  places  the  lessons  which 
dey  hâve  learaed  of  the  fools  dere  matres,  Nokes 


Hip.  Now,  ail  that  I am  to  desire  of  you  is,  to 
own  you  sent  him,  that  I may  not  be  caught  in  a 
lie. 

Mont.  Yes,  yes,  a ver  good  jest  : Gerrard  a 
mastre  de  dance  I ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Hip.  Nay,  the  jest  is  like  to  be  better  yet  ; for 
my  father  himself  has  obliged  him  now  to  corne 
and  teach  me  : so  that  now  he  must  take  the 
dancing-master  upon  him,  and  corne  three  or  four 
times  to  me  before  our  wedding,  lest  my  father,  if 
he  should  corne  no  more,  should  be  suspicions  I 
had  told  him  a lie.  And,  for  aught  I know,  if  he 
should  know,  or  but  guess  he  were  not  a dancing- 
master,  in  his  Spanish  strictness  and  punctilios  of 
honour,  he  might  kill  me  as  tbe  shame  and  stain  of 
his  honour  and  family,  which  he  talks  of  so  much. 
Now,  you  know  the  jealous  cruel  fathers  in  Spain 
serve  their  poor  innocent  daughters  often  so  ; and 
he  is  more  than  a Spaniard. 

Mont.  Non,  non,  fear  noting  ; 1 warrant  you, 
he  shall  corne  as  often  as  you  will  to  de  house  ; 
and  your  father  shall  never  know  who  he  is  till  we 
are  married.  But  then  111  tell  him  ail  for  the 
jest’s  sake. 

Hip.  But  will  you  keep  my  counsel,  dear  cousin, 
till  we  are  married  ? 

Mont . Poor  dear  fool  ! 1 warrant  thee,  ma 


and  Angel. 

Hip.  Indeed  ! 

Mont.  Yes,  yes,  dey  are  de  gens  de  quality  that 
praclise  dat  science  most,  and  the  most  ambitieux  ; 
for  fools  and  buffoons  hâve  been  always  most  wel- 
eome  to  courts,  and  desired  in  ail  companies.  Auh, 
to  be  de  fool,  de  buffoon,  is  to  be  de  great  personage. 
Hip.  Fools  hâve  fortune,  they  say,  indeed. 

(,  Mont . So  say  old  Senèque. 

Hip.  Well,  cousin,  not  to  make  you  proud, 
you  are  the  greatest  fool  in  England,  I am  sure. 

Mont.  Non,  non,  de  grâce;  non:  Nokes  de 
comedian  is  a pretty  man,  a pretty  man  for  a 
comedian,  da — 

Hip . You  are  modest,  cousin.— But  lest  my 
father  should  corne  in  presently,  which  he  will  do 
as  soon  as  he  knows  you  are  here,  I must  give  you 
a caution,  which  'tis  fit  you  should  hâve  before  you 
we  him. 

Mont.  Vell,  vell,  cousin,  vat  is  dat  ? 

Hip.  You  must  know,  then  (as  commonly  the 
conclusion  of  ail  mirth  is  sad),  after  1 had  a good 
while  pleased  myself  in  jesting,  and  leading  the 
poor  gentleman  you  sent  into  a fool*s  paradise,  and 
almost  made  him  believe  I wouid  go  away  with  him, 
my  father,  coming  home  this  moming,  came  in  upon 
us,  and  caught  him  with  me. 

Mont.  Malapeste! 

Hip.  And  drew  his  sword  upon  him,  and  wouid 
hâve  killed  him  ; for  you  know  my  father’s  Spanish 
fierceness  and  jealonsy. 

Mont.  But  how  did  he  corne  off  then,  teste  non? 
Hip.  In  short,  I was  fain  to  bring  him  off  by 
'ssying  he  was  my  dancing-master. 

Mont.  Ha  ! ha  l ha  ! ver  good  jeste. 

Hip.  I was  unwilling  to  hâve  the  poor  man 
killed,  you  know,  for  our  foolish  firolic  with  him  : 
but  then,  upon  my  aunt’s  and  father's  inquiry,  how 
he  came  in,  and  who  sent  him,  I was  forced  to  say 
you  did,  desiring  I should  be  able  to  dance  a 
corant  before  our  wedding. 

Mont.  A ver  good  jest — da — stül  bettre  as 
bettre. 


foy  ! 

Hip.  Nay,  what  a fool  am  I indeed  ! for  you 
wouid  not  hâve  me  killed.  You  love  me  too  well, 
sure,  to  be  an  instrument  of  my  death. 

Enter  Dos  Dingo,  waUeing  gravely,  a Utile  Black  hthind 
him  j and  Mrs.  Caution. 

But  here  cornes  my  father,  remember. 

Mont.  I wouid  no  more  tell  him  of  it  than  I 
wouid  tell  you  if  I had  been  with  a wench,  jarnie  ! 
[Atide.] — She's  afraid  to  be  killed,  poor  wretch, 
and  he’s  a capridous,  jealous  fop  enough  to  do't  :J 
— but  here  he  cornes. — [ To  Hippolita.]  1*11  keep 
thy  counsel,  I warrant  thee,  my  dear  soûl,  mon 
petit  cœur. 

Hip.  Peace  ! peace  ! my  father’s  coming  this 
way. 

Mont.  Ay,  but  by  his  raarch'  he  won’t  be  near 
enough  to  hear  us  this  half  hour,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

[Don  Dingo  walkt  leiturtly  round  Monstsur,  tur- 
veying  Mm,  and  shrugging  up  hit  thouldertt  whUet 
Monsieur  maket  legt  and  facet  atide. 

Don.  Is  that  thing  my  cousin,  sister  ? \ 

Mrt.  Caut.  ’Tis  he,  sir. 

Don . Cousin,  I am  sorry  to  see  you — 

Mont.  Is  that  a Spanish  compliment  ? 

Don.  So  much  disguised,  cousin. 

Mont.  [Atide.}  Oh  ! is  it  out  at  last,  ventre  ! 
— [To  Don  Diego.]  Serviteur,  serviteur,  à mon- 
sieur mon  onde  ; and  I am  glad  to  see  you  here 
within  doors,  most  Spanish  onde,  ha  ! ha  I ha  ! 
but  I should  be  sorry  to  see  you  in  the  streets, 
teste  non  ! 

Don.  Why  so  ? — wouid  you  be  ashamed  of  me, 
hah — voto  a St.  Jago  ! wouid  you  ? hauH — 

Mont.  Ay;  it  may  be  you  wouid  be  ashamed 
yourself,  monsieur  mon  oncle,  of  the  great  train 
you  woidd  get  to  wait  upon  your  Spanish  hose, 
puh — the  boys  wouid  follow  you,  and  hoot  at  you 
— vert  and  bleu  ! pardonne  my  Franch  franchise, 
monsieur  mon  onde. 

Hip.  We  shall  hâve  sport  anon,  betwixt  these 
two  contraries.  [ Apart  to  Pruk. 
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Don.  I will  hâve  it  so. 

Mon t.  I &m  ruinne  den,  undonne.  Hâve  some 

(nsideration  for  met  for  dere  U not  de  least  ribbon 
of  my  garniture  but  is  as  dear  to  me  as  your 
daughter,  jarnie  ! 

i Don.  Then,  yon  do  not  deserve  her;  and  for 
| that  reason  I will  be  satisfied  yon  love  her  better, 
or  yon  shall  not  hâve  her,  for  1 am  positivo. 

Mon*.  Vill  yon  break  mine  arte  ? Pray  hâve 
de  considération  for  me. 

Don . I say  again,  yon  shall  be  dreased  before 
night  from  top  to  toe  in  the  Spanish  habit,  or  yon 
shall  never  marry  my  daoghter,  look  yon. 

Mon*.  If  yon  will  not  hâve  de  considération  for 
me,  hâve  de  considération  for  your  daughter  ; for 
she  hâve  de  passionate  amour  for  me,  and  like  me 
in  dis  habite  bettre  den  in  yours,  da. 

Don.  What  I hâve  said  I hâve  said,  and  I am 
nno  positivo. 

Mon*.  Will  yon  not  so  mnsh  as  allow  me  one 
little  French  oate  ? 

('  Don . No,  yoo  shall  look  like  a Spaniard,  but 
speak  and  swear  like  an  Englishman,  look  you. 

Mon*.  Hélas  ! helas  ! den  1 shall  take  my  leave, 
mort  ! teste  ventre  ! jarnie  ! teste  bien  ! ventre 
bien  I ma  foy  ! certes  1 

Don.  [ Catt * ai  the  rfoor.]  Pedro,  Sanchez,  wait 
upon  this  cavaliero  into  his  chamber  with  those 
things  I ordered  yon  to  take  out  of  the  trunks. — 
I would  hâve  yon  a little  accustomed  to  your  clothes 
before  your  wedding  ; for,  if  yon  comply  with  me, 
yon  shall  marry  my  daughter  to-morrow,  look  yon. 
Mon*.  Adieu  then,  dear  pantaloon  I dear  belte  1 
' dear  sword  ! dear  peruke  ! and  dear  chappeau 
retroussé,  and  dear  shoe,  jarnie  ! adieu  I adieu  I 
! adieu  ! Helas  ! helas  ! helas  ! will  yon  hâve  yet 
no  pity  ? 

Don . I am  a Spanish  positivo,  look  yon. 

Mon*.  And  more  cruel  than  die  Spanish  inquisi- 
! tiono,  to  compel  a man  to  a habit  against  his 
conscience  ; helas  ! helas  ! helas  ! [Bxit. 

I Re-enter  Para  w ith  Griuurd. 

I Prue.  Here’s  the  dancing-master,  shall  1 call 
mymistress,  sir? 

Don.  Yes. — [Exit  Pru*.]  O,  yon  are  as  punc- 
! tuai  as  a Spaniard  : I love  your  ponctuai  men  ; 
nay,  I think  ’tis  before  ÿour  time  something. 

Ger.  Nay,  I am  resolved  your  daughter,  sir, 
shall  lose  no  time  by  my  fault. 

Don.  So,  so,  ’tis  well. 

Ger . I were  a very  unworthy  man,  if  I shonld 
not  be  punctoal  with  her,  sir. 

Don.  You  speak  honestly,  very  honestly,  friend  ; 
and  1 believe  a very  honest  man,  thongh  a dancing- 
master. 

Ger . I am  very  glad  yon  think  me  so,  sir. 

Don.  What,  you  are  but  a young  man,  are  you 
marriedyet? 

Ger.  No,  sir  ; bot  I hope  I shall,  sir,  very  sud- 
IBenly,  if  things  hit  right. 

Don.  What,  the  old  folks  her  friends  are  wary, 
and  cannot  agrée  with  yon  so  soon  as  the  daughter 
can  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  air,  the  father  hinders  it  a little  at 
il  présent  ; but  the  daughter,  I hope,  is  resolved,  and 
lj  then  we  shall  do  well  «wongb- 

Don.  What  I you  do  not  steal  her,  according  to 
the  laudable  custom  of  some  of  your  brother  dan- 
cing-masters  ? 


Ger . No,  no,  sir  ; steal  her,  sir  ! steal  her  ! you  ' 
are  pleased  to  be  merry,  sir,  ha!  ha!  ha  ! — [Aaufe.] 

I cannot  but  laugh  at  that  question. 

Don.  No,  sir,  methinks  you  are  pleased  to  be 
merry  ; but  you  say  the  father  does  not  consent  ! 

Ger.  Not  yet,  sir  ; but  ’twill  be  no  matter  whe- 
ther  he  does  or  no. 

Don.  Was  she  one  of  your  scholars  ? if  she  were, 
’tis  a hundred  to  ten  but  you  steal  her. 

Ger . [A*ide.]  I shall  not  be  able  to  hold  langh- 
ing.  ILaugh*. 

Don.  Nay,  nay,  I find  by  your  laughing  you  steal 
her  : she  was  your  scholar  ; was  she  not  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  sir,  she  was  the  first  1 ever  had,  and 
may  be  the  last  too  ; for  she  has  a fortune  (if  I can 
get  her)  will  keep  me  from  teaching  to  dance  any 
more. 

Don.  So,  so,  then  she  is  your  scholar  still  it 
seems,  and  she  has  a good  portion  ; I’m  glad  on’t  ; 
nay,  I knew  you  stole  her. 

Ger.  [AaÜe.]  My  laughing  may  give  him  sus- 
picions, yet  I cannot  hold.  ILaugh*. 

Don.  What  ! you  laugh,  I warrant,  to  think  how 
the  young  baggage  and  you  will  murap  the  poor  old 
father  ! but  if  ail  her  dependence  for  a fortune  Se 
upon  the  father,  he  may  chance  to  mump  you  both 
and  spoil  the  jest. 

Ger.  I hope  it  will  not  be  in  his  power,  sir,  ha  1 
ha  ! ha  ! — [Atide.]  I shall  laugh  too  much  anon. 
— [To  Don  Diego.]  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased  to  call 
for  your  daughter,  I am  impatient  tül  she  cornes, 
for  time  was  never  more  precious  with  me,  and 
with  her  too  ; it  ought  to  be  so,]sure,  since  you  say 
she  is  to  be  m&rried  to-morrow. 

Don.  She  ought  to  bestir  her,  as  you  say,  indeed. 
Wuh,  daughter  ! daughter  ! Prue  ! Hippolita  ! 
corne  away,  child,  why  do  you  stay  so  long  ? 

[ ÇaU t at  th*  door. 

Re-enUr  Hiffouta,  Prit*,  and  Mrs.  Caution. 

Hip.  Your  servant,  master  ; indeed  I am 
ashamed  you  hâve  stayed  for  me. 

Ger.  O,  good  madam,  ’tis  my  duty  ; I know  you 
came  as  soon  as  you  could. 

Hip.  I knew  my  father  was  with  you,  lherefore 
I did  not  make  altogether  so  much  haste  as  I might  ; 
but  if  you  had  been  alone,  nothing  should  hâve 
kept  me  from  you.  I would  not  hâve  been  so  rude 
as  to  hâve  made  you  stay  a minute  for  me,  I war- 
rant you. 

Don . Corne,  fiddle  faddle,  what  a deal  of  cere- 
mony  there  is  betwixt  your  dancing-master  and 
you,  querno  ! — 

Hip.  Lord,  sir  ! I hope  you9!!  allow  me  to 
show  my  respect  to  my  master,  for  I hâve  a great 
respect  for  my  master. 

Ger . And  I am  very  proud  of  my  scholar,  and 
am  a very  great  honourer  of  my  scholar. 

Den.  Corne,  corne,  friend,  about  your  business, 
and  honour  the  king. — [To  Mrs.  Caution.}  Your 
dancing-masters  and  barbers  are  such  finies], 
smooth-tongued,  tattling  fellows  ; and  if  you  set 
’^fpn  once  a-talking,  they’U  ne’er  a-done,  no  more 
than  when  you  set  ’em  a-fiddling  : indeed,  g]l  that 
deal  with  fiddles  are  given  to  impertinency. 

Mr*.  Coût.  Well,  well,  this  is  an  impertinent  f 
fdlow,  without  being  a dancing-master.  He  is  no  I 
more  a dancing-master  than  I am  a maid.  : 

Don.  What  ! will  you  still  be  wiser  than  I ? voto  ! [ 
— Corne,  corne,  about  with  my  daughter,  man. 
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Prue.  So  he  would,  I warrant  y on,  if  your  wor- 
ship  would  let  him  alone. 

Don.  How  now,  Mrs.  Nimblechaps  ! 

Ger.  Well,  though  I hâve  got  a little  canting  at 
the  dancing-school  since  I was  here,  yet  I do  ail 
so  bunglingly,  he’ll  discover  me.  [Aride  to  Hippolita. 

Hip . [Aside.]  Try. — [Aloud.]  Corne  take  my 
hand,  master. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Look  y ou,  brother,  the  impudent 
harlotry  gives  him  her  hand. 

Don.  Can  he  dance  with  her  without  holding  her 
by  the  hand  ? 

Hip.  Here,  take  my  hand,  master. 

Ger . I wish  it  were  for  good  and  ail. 

[Aride  to  her . 

Hip.  You  dancing»masters  are  always  so  hasty, 
so  nimble. 

Dôn.  Voto  a St  Jago  ! not  that  I see  ; about 
with  her,  man. 

Ger.  Indeed,  sir,  I cannot  about  with  her  as  I 
would  do,  uniess  you  will  please  to  go  out  a little, 
sir  ; for  I see  she  is  bashful  still  before  you,  sir. 

Don.  Hey,  hey,  more  fooling  yet  ! corne,  corne, 
about,  about  with  her. 

Hip.  Nay,  indeed,  father,  I am  ashamed,  and 
cannot  help  it. 

Don.  But  you  shall  help  it,  for  I will  not  stir. 
Move  her,  I say. — Begin,  hussy,  move  when  he’ll 
hâve  you. 

Prue.  I cannot  but  laugh  at  that,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

[Aride. 

Ger.  [Apart  to  Hippolita.]  Corne,  then,  ma- 
dam,  since  it  mnst  be  so,  let  us  try  ; but  1 shall 
discover  ail  - .One,  two,  and  coupee. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  d’ye  see  how  he  squeezes  her 
hand,  brother  ! O the  lewd  villain  1 

Don.  Corne,  move,  I say,  and  mind  her  not. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  four,  and  tum  round. 

Mrs.  Caut.  D’ye  see  again  ? he  took  her  by  the 
bare  arm. 

Don.  Corne,  move  on,  she’s  mad. 

Ger.  One,  two,  and  a coupee. 

Don.  Corne,  one,  two,  and  tum  out  your  toes. 

Mrs.  Caut.  There,  there,  he  pinched  her  by  the 
thigh  : will  you  suffer  it  ? 

..  Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  fall  back. 

Don.  Fall  back,  fall  back,  back  ; some  of  you  are 
forward  enough  to  back. 

Ger.  Back,  madam. 

Don.  Fall  back,  when  he  bids  you,  hussy. 

Mrs.  Caut.  How  1 how  ! fall  back,  fall  back  ! 
marfy,  but  she  shall  not  fall  back  when  he  bids  her. 

Don.  I say  she  shall. — Huswife,  corne. 

Ger.  She  will,  she  will,  I warrant  you,  sir,  if 
you  won't  be  angry  with  her. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Do  you  know  what  he  means  by 
that  now  ? You  a Spaniard  I 

Don.  How’s  that  ? I not  a Spaniard  ! say  such 
a word  again — 

Ger.  Corne  forward,  madam,  three  steps  again. 

Mrs.  Caut.  See,  see,  she  squeezes  his  hand  now  : 
O the  debauched  harlotry  ! 

)Don.  So,  so,  mind  her  not  ; she  moves  forward 
pretty  well  ; but  you  must  move  as  well  backward 
| as  forward,  or  you’ll  never  do  anything  to  purpose. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Do  you  know  what  you  say,  brother, 
( yourself,  now  ? are  you  at  your  beastliness  before 
your  young  daughter  ? 

Prue.  Ha  ! ha  ! haï 

Don.  How  now,  mistress,  are  you  so  merry  ? — 


Is  this  your  staid  m&id  as  you  call  her,  sister  Im- 
pertinent  ! 

Ger.  I hâve  not  much  to  say  to  you,  miss  ; 
but  I shall  not  hâve  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  uniess 
we  can  get  your  father  out.  [Aride  to  Hippolita. 

Don . Corne,  about  again  with  her. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Look  you  there,  she  squeezes  his 
hand  hard  again. 

Hip.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  father,  my  aunt  puts 
me  quite  out  ; I cannot  dance  while  she  looks  on 
for  my  heart,  she  makes  me  ashamed  and  afraid  | 
together. 

Ger.  Indeed,  if  you  would  please  to  take  her 
out,  sir,  I am  sure  I should  make  my  scholar  do 
better,  than  wben  you  are  présent,  sir.  Pray,  sir, 
be  pleased  for  this  time  to  take  her  away  ; for  the 
next  time,  I hope  I shall  order  it  so,  we  shall 
trouble  neither  of  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  no,  brother,  stir  not,  theyhavej 
a mind  to  be  leflt  alone.  Corne,  there’s  a beastly/ 
trick  in’t  ; he’s  no  dancing-master,  I tell  you.  ' 

Ger.  Damned  jade  ! she’ll  discover  us. 

[Aride  to  Hippolita. 

Don.  What,  will  you  teach  me  ? nay,  then  I will  j 
go  out,  and  you  shaÜ  go  out  too,  look  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I will  not  go  out,  look  you. 

Don.  Corne,  corne,  thou  art  a censoriou s wicked 
woman,  and  you  shall  disturb  them  no  longer. 

Mrs . Caut.  What  ! will  you  bawd  for  jour 
daughter? 

Don.  Ay,  ay  ; corne  go  out,  out,  out. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I will  not  go  out,  I will  not  go  out  ; 
my  conscience  will  not  suffer  me,  for  I know  by 
expérience  what  will  follow. 

Ger.  I warrant  you,  sir,  we’ll  make  good  use  of 
our  time  when  you  are  gone. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Do  you  hear  him  again  ? don’t  you 
know  what  he  means  ? 

[Exit  Don  Dixoo  thrusting  Mrs.  Caution  out. 

Hip.  ’Tis  very  well  1 — you  are  a fine  gentleman 
to  abuse  my  poor  father  so. 

Ger.  ’Tis  but  by  your  example,  miss. 

Hip.  Well,  I am  his  daughter,  and  may  make 
the  bolder  with  him,  I hope. 

Ger.  And  I am  his  son-in-l&w,  that  shall  be  ; 
and  therefore  may  claim  my  privilège  too  of  mak- 
ing  bold  with  him,  I hope. 

Hip.  Methiuk8  you  should  be  contented  in 
making  bold  with  his  daughter  (for  you  hâve  made 
very  bold  with  her)  sure. 

Ger.  I hope  I shall  make  bolder  with  her  yet. 

Hip.  I do  not  doubt  your  confidence,  for  you  are 
a dancing-master.  . 

Ger.  Why,  miss,  I hope  you  would  not  havel 
me  a fine,  senseless,  whining,  modest  lover  ; foi# 
modesty  in  a man  is  as  ill  as  the  want  of  it  in  sf 
woman. 

Hip.  I thank  you  for  that,  sir,  now  you  hâve 
made  bold  with  me  indeed  ; but  if  I am  such  a 
confident  piece,  I am  sure  you  made  me  so  : if 
you  had  not  had  the  confidence  to  corne  in  at  th£ 
window,  1 had  not  had  the  confidence  to  look  upon 
a man  : I am  sure  I could  not  look  upon  a man 
before.  . 

Ger.  But  that  I humbly  conceive,  sweet  miss,| 
was  your  father’s  fault,  because  you  had  not  a man  J 
to  look  upon.  But,  dearest  miss,  1 do  not  thinkf 
you  confident,  you  are  only  innocent;  for  thatl 
which  would  be  called  confidence,  nay  impudence,! 
in  a woman  of  years,  is  called  innocency  in  one  ofl 
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master  from  the  house, — but  be  sure  you  corne  for 
ail  her. 

Ger . Yes,  sir. — [Aside.]  But  this  jade  will  pay 
me  when  I am  gone. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Hold,  hold,  sir,  I muet  let  you  out, 
and  I wish  I could  lreep  you  out.  He  a dancing- 
master  ! he’s  a chouce,  a cheat,  a mere  cheat,  and 
that  you’ll  And. 

Don.  1 And  any  man  a cheat  ! I cheated  by  any 
fman  ! I scorn  your  words. — I that  hâve  so  much 
\ Spanish  care,  circumspection,  and  prudence,  cheated 


by  a man  ! Do  you  think  I,  who  bave  been  in  Spain, 
look  you,  and  hâve  kept  up  my  daughter  a twelve- 
month,  for  fear  of  being  cheated  of  her,  look  you  ? 

I cheated  of  her  ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Well,  say  no  more. 

[Exeunt  Don  Diroo,  Hippouta,  Mrs.  Caution,  and  Para.  1 
g Ger.  Well,  old  Formalitv,  if  you  had  not  kept  up  | 
(your  daughter,  I am  sure  I had  never  cheated  you  / 
V>f  her. 

I The  wary  fool  is  by  his  care  betray’d, 

1 As  cuckolds  by  their  jealousy  are  made.  [ExiL 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Don  Dibgo’b  House. 

EMer  Moksuur  os  Paris  % cithout  a peruke , urtth  a 
Spanish  hat,  a Spanish  doublet,  stockings,  and 
shoes,  but  in  pantaloons,  a teaist-belt,  and  aSpanish 
dagger  in  it,  and  a cravat  about  his  neck. — Hippo- 
uta and  Peux  behind  laughing. 

(Mon*.  To  see  wat  a fool  love  do  make  of  one» 
jamie  ! It  do  métamorphosé  de  brave  man  în  de 
beast,  de  satte,  de  animal. 

Hip.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 

Mans.  Nay,  you  may  laugh,  ’tis  ver  vell,  I am 
become  as  ridicule  for  you  aa  can  be,  mort  bleu  ! 
I hâve  deform  myself  into  a ugly  Spaniard. 

Hip.  Whv,  do  you  call  this  disguising  yonrself 
like  a Spaniard,  while  you  wear  pantaloons  still, 
and  the  cravat  ? 

Mans.  But  is  here  not  the  double  doublet,  and 
the  Spanish  dagger  aussy  ? 

Hip.  But  ’tis  as  long  aa  the  French  sword,  and 
worn  like  it.  But  where’s  your  Spanish  beard,  the 
thing  of  most  conséquence  ? 

Mons.  Jarnie  ! do  you  tink  beards  are  as  easy  to 
be  had  as  in  the  playhouses  ? non  ; but  if  here  be 
no  the  ugly  long  Spanish  beard,  here  are,  I am 
| certain,  the  ugly  long  Spanish  ear. 

Hip.  That’s  very  true,  ha  ! ha!  ha! 

Mons.  Auh  de  ingrate,  dat  de  woman  is  ! wen 
we  poor  men  are  your  gallants,  you  laugh  at  us 
yourselves,  and  wen  we  are  your  husband,  you 
make  ail  the  world  laugh  at  us,  jarnie  ! — Love, 
dam  love,  it  makes  the  man  more  ridicule,  than 
poverty,  poetry,  or  a new  title  of  honour,  jamie! 

Enter  Don  Disoo  and  Mrs.  Caution. 

Don.  Wh&t  ! at  your  jaraies  still  ? voto  ! 

Mons.  Why,  oncle,  you  are  at  your  votos  still. 
Don.  Nay,  IT1  allow  you  to  be  at  your  votos 
too,  but  not  to  make  the  incongruous  match  of 
Spanish  doublet,  and  French  pantaloons. 

[Holding  his  hat  before  his  pantaloons. 
Mons.  Nay,  pray,  dear  oncle,  let  me  unité 
France  and  Spain  ; ’tis  the  mode  of  France  now, 
jamie,  voto  ! 

Don.  Well,  I seel  mustpronounce:  I told  you, 
if  you  were  not  dressed  in  the  Spanish  habit  to- 
night,  youshouldnotmarry  my  daughter  to-morrow, 
look  you. 

Mons . Well!  am  I not  habiliee  in  de  Spanish 
habit  ? my  doublet,  ear  and  hat,  leg  and  feet,  are 
Spanish,  that  dey  are. 

Don . I told  you  I was  a Spanish  positivo,  voto  ! 
Mons.  Will  you  not  spare  my  pantaloon  ! begar, 


I will  give  you  one  little*  finger  to  excuse  my 
pantaloon,  da — 

Don.  I hâve  said,  look  you. 

Mons.  Auh,  chere  pantaloons  ! Speak  for  my 
/pantaloons,  cousin.  My  poor  pantaloons  are  as 
«dear  to  me  as  de  scarf  to  de  countree  capitane,  or 
ide  new -made  officer  : therefore  hâve  de  compassion 
Jfor  my  pantaloons,  Don  Diego,  mon  oncle.  Hélas  ! 
Was!  hélas  ! [Ensets  toDo*  Dnoo. 

Don.  I hâve  said,  look  you,  your  dress  must  be 
Spanish,  and  your  language  English  : 1 am  uno 
positivo. 

Mons.  And  must  speak  base  good  English  too  ! 
Ah  ! la  pitiee  ! helas  ! 

Don.  It  must  be  donc  ; and  I will  see  this  great 
change  ere  it  be  dark,  voto! — Your  time  is  not 
long  ; look  to’t,  look  you. 

Mons.  Helas  ! helas  ! helas  ! dat  Espagne 
should  conquer  la  France  in  England!  Helas  ! 
helas  ! helas  ! [ExiL 

Don.  You  see  what  pains  I take  to  make  him 
the  more  agreeable  to  you,  daughter. 

Hip.  But  indeed,  and  indeed,  father,  you  wash 
the  blackamoor  white,  in  endeavouring  to  make  a 
Spaniard  of  a monsieur,  nay,  an  English  monsieur  i 
too  ; consider  that,  father  : for  when  once  they  | 
bave  takeo  the  French  plie  (as  they  call  it)  they  are  | 
never  to  be  made  so  much  as  Englishmen  again,  I i 
bave  beard  say. 

Don.  What  ! I warrant  you  are  like  the  rest  of  i 
the  young  silly  baggages  of  England,  that  like  i 
no  thing  but  what  is  French  ? You  would  not  hâve  ( 
him  reformed;  you  would  hâve  a monsieur  to  your  j 
husband,  would  you,  quemo  ? i 

Hip.  No,  indeed,  father,  I would  not  bave  a : 
monsieur  to  my  husband  ; not  I indeed  : and  I am 
sure  you’ll  never  make  my  cousin  otherwise. 

Don.  I warrant  you. 

Hip.  You  can’t,  you  can’t  indeed,  father  ; and 
you  bave  sworn,  you  know,  he  shall  never  hâve  me, 
if  he  does  not  leave  off  his  monsieurship.  Now,  as 
I told  you,  ’tis  as  hard  for  him  to  cease  being  a mon- 
sieur, as  ’tis  for  you  to  break  a Spanish  oath  ; s£  > 
that  I am  not  in  any  great  danger  of  having  a mon- 
sieur to  my  husband. 

Don.  Well,  but  you  shall  bave  him  for  your 
husband,  look  you. 

Hip.  Then  you  will  break  your  Spanish  oath. 

/ Don.  No,  I will  break  him  of  his  French  tricks  ; 
(and  you  shall  hâve  him  for  your  husband,  querno  ! 

! Hip.  Indeed  and  indeed,  father,  I shall  not 
vhave  him. 

Don.  Indeed  you  shall,  daughter. 
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Hip.  Well,  you  ahall  aee,  father. 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  I warrant  you,  ahe  willnot  hâve 
bina,  ahe’ll  bave  ber  dancing-master  rather  : I know 
ber  meaning,  I underetand  ber. 

Don.  Thou  malicioua,  fooliah  woman  ! you 
underetand  her  ! — But  I do  underetand  her  ; she 
aaya,  I will  not  break  my  oath,  nor  he  bis  French 
cnstoms;  ao,  tbrough  our  différence,  abe  think» 
abe  shall  not  hâve  him  : but  she  ahall. 

Hip . Bnt  I ahan’t. 

Mrs,  Caut.  I know  abe  will  not  baye  him, 
because  abe  hâtes  him. 

ÉDon.  I tell  you,  if  she  doea  hâte  him,  ’da  a aign 
he  will  baye  him  for  her  huaband  ; for  ’tia  not  one  of 
thonaand  that  marries  the  man  abe  loves,  look 
ou.  Beaidea,  ’tia  ail  one  whether  she  loves  him 
now  or  not  ; for  as  aoon  as  ahe’a  marri ed,  ahe’d 
be  sure  to  hâte  him.  That’a  the  reaaon  we  wiae 
Spaniarda  are  jealous,  and  only  expect,  nay,  will 
be  sure  our  wivea  ahall  fear  ua,  look  you. 

Hip,  Pray,  good  father  and  annt,  do  not  dispute 
about  nothing  ; for  I am  sure  he  will  neyer  be  my 
bnaband  to  hâte. 

Mrs,  Caut,  I am  of  your  opinion,  indeed  : I 
underetand  you.  1 can  aee  as  far  as  another. 

Don.  You  ! you  cannot  see  ao  much  as  through 
your  spectacles  ! — But  I underetand  her  : ’tia  her 
mere  desire  to  marriage  makes  her  aay  she  ahall 
not  hâve  him  ; for  your  poor  young  thinga,  when 
they  are  once  in  the  teens,  think  they  ahall  neyer 
be  married. 

Hip.  Well,  father,  think  you  wbat  you  will; 
but  I know  what  I think. 

Jte-enfer  Monsieur  dm  Paris  in  the  SpanUh  habit  entire, 
onlp  with  a cravat , andfoltowed  bp  the  Utile  Black- 
amoor  wilh  a golilia  in  his  hand. 

' Don.  Corne,  did  not  I tell  you,  you  ahould  hâve 
bim  ? look  you  there,  he  haa  complied  with  me, 
and  is  a perfect  Spaniard. 

Mans.  Ay!  ay  I I am  ugly  rogne  enough  now, 
sure,  for  my  cousin.  But  ’tis  your  father’ a fault, 
cousin,  that  you  han’t  the  handaomeat,  beat-dreased 
man  in  the  nation  ; a man  bien  mise. 

Don.  Yet  again  at  your  French  ! and  a cravat 
on  atill!  voto  a St  Jago  ! off,  off,  with  it! 

Mons.  Nay,  I will  ever  hereafter  apeak  clownish 
good  Engliah,  do  but  spare  me  my  cravat 
Don.  I am  uno  poaitivo,  look  you. 

Mons.  Let  me  not  put  on  that  Spaniah  yoke, 
but  a pare  me  my  cravat  ; for  I love  cravat  furieus- 
ment 

Don.  Again  at  your  furieusmenta  ! 

Mons.  Indeed  I bave  forgot  myaelf  : but  hâve 
aome  mercy.  IKneels. 

Don.  Off,  off,  off  with  it,  I aay  ! Corne,  refuse 
the  ornamento  principal  ofthe  Spaniah  habit! 

[Takts  him  bp  the  cravat , pulls  it  off,  and  the  Black 
puis  on  the  golilia. 

Mons.  Will  you  hâve  no  mercy,  no  pity  ? alaa  1 
alaa  ! alaa  ! Oh  ! I had  rather  put  on  the  Engliah 
pillory,  than  that  Spaniah  golilia,  for  ’twill  be  ail  a 
caae  I’m  sure  : for  when  I go  abroad,  I ahall  aoon 
bave  a crowd  of  boys  about  me,  peppering  me  with 
rotten  egga  and  turaips.  Helas  1 helaa  1 

[Dow  puis  on  the  golilia. 

Don.  Helaa,  again  I 
Mons • Alaa  ! alaa  ! alaa  ! 

Hip.  I ahall  die  ! 

P rue.  I ahall  burst  ; ha!  ha  ! ha  ! 


Mons.  Ay  ! ay  ! you  aee  what  I am  corne  to  for 
your  aake,  cousin  : and,  uncle,  pray  take  notice 
how  ridiculoua  1 am  grown  to  my  cousin,  that 
loves  me  above  ail  the  world  : she  can  no  more 
forbear  laughing  at  me,  I vow  and  swear,  than  if  I 
were  as  arrant  a Spaniard  aa  youreelf.  ^ 

Don.  Be  a Spaniard  like  me,  and  ne’er  think 
people  laugh  atyou:  there  waa  never  a Spaniard] 
that  thought  any  one  laughed  at  him.  But  what  \) 
do  you  laugh  at  a golilia,  baggage  ? — Corne,  airrah 
black,  now  do  you  teach  him  towalk  with  theverdad- 
ero  gesto,  gracia,  and  gravidad  of  a true  Caatilian. 

Mons.  Muât  I hâve  my  dancing-master  too  ? 
—Corne,  little  master,  then,  lead  on. 

[3V  Black  struts  about  the  stage , Mowai nunfoüows 
him,  imitating  awkwardlp  ail  he  does. 

Don.  Malo  ! malo  ! with  your  hat  on  your  poil, 
aa  if  it  hung  upon  a pin  ! — the  French  and  Engliah 
wear  their  hats  aa  if  their  homa  would  not  suffer 
’em  to  corne  over  their  foreheada,  voto  ! 

Mons.  ’Tis  true,  there  are  aome  well-bred  gen- 
tlemen bave  so  much  reverence  for  their  peruke, 
that  they  would  refuse  to  be  graodeea  of  your 
Spain  for  fear  of  putting  on  their  hats,  I vow  and 
swear  ! 

Don.  Corne,  black,  teach  him  now  to  m&ke  a 
Spaniah  leg. 

Mons.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  your  Spaniah  leg  ia  an 
Engliah  courtesy,  1 vow  and  swear,  hah  ! hah  ! hah  ! 

Don.  Well,  the  hood  does  not  make  the  monk  ; 
the  asa  waa  an  aaa  atill,  though  he  had  the  lion’a 
skin  on.  Thia  willbe  a light  French  fool,  in  apitel 
of  the  grave  Spaniah  habit,  look  you. — But,  blackf 
do  what  you  can  ; make  the  moat  of  him  ; walk  him 
about. 

Prue.  Here  are  the  people,  siry  you  sent  to 
apeak  with  about  provisions  for  the  wedding; 
and  here  are  your  dothes  brought  home  too, 
miatress.  [Qoes  to  the  door  and  retums. 

Don.  Well,  I corne. — Black,  do  what  you  can 
with  him  ; walk  him  about. 

Mons.  Indeed,  uncle,  if  I were  aa  you,  I would 
not  bave  the  grave  Spaniah  habit  so  travestied  : I 
ahall  disgrâce  it,  and  my  little  black  master  too,  I 
vow  and  swear. 

Don.  Leara,  le&rn  of  him  ; improve  youreelf  by 
him — and  do  you  walk  him,  walk  him  about  soundly. 
— Corne,  aiater,  and  daughter,  1 muât  hâve  your 
judgments,  though  I ahall  not  need  ’em,  look  you. 
— Walk  him,  aee  you  walk  him. 

[Exeunt  Don  Diego,  Hippouta,  and  Mrs.  Caution. 

Mons.  Jamie  ! he  does  not  only  make  a Spaniard 
of  me,  but  a Spaniah  jennet,  in  giving  me  to  hia 
lackey  to  walk. — But  corne  along,  little  master. 

IThe  Black  instructs  Monsieur  on  one  side  of  the 
stage,  Prue  standing  on  the  other. 

Prue.  O the  unfortunate  condition  of  ua  poor 
chambermaids  ! who  hâve  ail  the  c&rking  and 
caring,  the  watching  and  sitting  up,  the  trouble  and 
danger  of  our  miatreases’  intrigues,  whilst  they  go 
away  with  ail  the  pleaaure  ! And  if  they  can  get 
their  man  in  a corner,  ’tia  well  enough  ; they  ne’er 
think  of  the  poor  watchfnl  chambermaid,  who  aita 
knocking  her  heels  in  the  cold,  for  want  of  better 
exercise,  in  aome  melancholy  lobby  or  entry,  when 
ahe  could  employ  her  time  every  whit  aa  weÛ  aa  her  / 
mistreaa,  for  ail  her  quality,  if  she  were  but  put  to’t./ 

[Aside. 

Black.  Hold  np  your  head,  hold  up  your  head, 
air  -a  atooping  Spaniard,  malo  ! 
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Moru.  No,  thon  art  no  redder  than  a brick 
unburnt,  Prue. 

P rue.  But  if  I should  do  such  a trick  in  my 
deep,  your  worship  would  not  censure  a poor 
harmless  maid,  I hope  ?— for  1 am  apt  to  walk  in 
my  sleep. 

f Morts.  Well,  then,  Prue,  because  thon  shalt  not 
shame  thyself,  poor  wench,  I’il  be  sure  to  lock  my 
fdoor  every  night  fast. 

Prue.  [Astde.]  So  ! so  ! this  way  I find  will  not 
do  : — 1 must  corne  roundly  and  downright  to  the 
business,  like  other  women,  or — 

Enter  Gsurahd. 

Morts.  O,  tbe  dancing-master  î 

Prue.  Dear  sir,  I bave  something  to  say  to 
you  in  your  ear,  which  1 am  ashamed  to  speak  aloud. 

Morts.  Another  time,  another  time,  Prue.  But 
now  go  call  your  mistress  to  ber  dancing-master. 
Go,  go. 

Prue.  Nay,  pray  bear  me,  sir,  first. 

Morts.  Another  time,  another  time,  Prue  ; 
prithee  begone. 

Prue.  Nay,  1 beseecb  your  worsbip  bear  me. 

Morts.  No  ; prithee  begone. 

Prue.  [Aside.]  Nay,  I am  e’en  well  enougb 
served  for  not  speaking  my  mind  when  I bad  an 
opportunity. — Well,  1 must  be  playing  tbe  modest 
twoman,  forsooth  ! a woman’s  hypocrisy  in  this 
'case  does  only  deceive  herself.  [Exit. 

Morts.  O,  the  brave  dancing-master  ! tbe  fine 
dancing-master  ! Your  servant,  your  servant. 

Ger.  Your  servant,  sir:  I protest  I did  not 
know  you  at  first.— [Aside.]  I am  afraid  this  fool 
should  spoil  ail,  notwitbstanding  Hippolita's  care 
and  management  ; yet  1 ougbt  to  trust  ber  : — but 
a secret  is  more  safe  witb  a treacberous  knave 
than  a talkative  fool. 

Mons.  Corne,  sir,  you  must  know  a little  bro- 
tber  dancing-master  of  yours — walking-master  I 
should  bave  said  ; for  be  teaches  me  to  walk  and 
make  legs,  by-the-bye.  Pray,  know  him,  sir; 
sainte  him,  sir. — You  Christian  dancing-masters 
are  so  proud. 

Ger.  But,  monsieur,  wbat  strange  metamorpho- 
sis  is  this  ? You  look  like  a Spaniard,  and  talk 
like  an  Englishman  again,  which  I tbongbt  had 
been  impossible. 

Mons.  Nothing  impossible  to  love:  I must 
do't,  or  lose  my  mistress,  your  pretty  scholar  ; 
for  ’tis  I am  to  bave  ber.  You  may  remember  I 
lold  you  she  was  to  be  married  to  a great  man,  a 
man  of  bonour  and  quality. 

Ger.  But  does  she  enjoin  you  to  this  severe 
penance  ? — such  I am  sure  it  is  to  you. 

Morts.  No,  no  : ’tis  by  the  compulsion  of  the 
starched  fop  ber  father,  who  is  so  arrant  a Span- 
iard, be  would  kill  you  and  bis  daughter,  if  be  knew 
who  you  were  : tberefore  bave  a spécial  care  to  dis- 
semble well.  [Draws  him  aride. 

Ger.  I warrant  you. 

Mons.  Dear  Gerrard — Go,  little  master,  and 
«Il  my  cousin  : tell  ber  ber  dancing- master  is  here. 
[Exit  Black.] — I say,  dear  Gerrard,  faitb,  I’m 
obliged  to  you  for  tbe  trouble  you  baye  bad.  When 
I sent  you,  I intended  a jest  indeed  ; but  did  not 
think  it  would  bave  been  so  dangerous  a jest  : 
tberefore  pray  forgive  me. 

Ger.  I do,  do  beartily  forgive  you. 

Mons.  But  can  you  forgive  me  for  sending  you 


at  first,  like  a fool  as  I was  ? ’Twas  ill  done  of  ) 
me  : can  you  forgive  me  ? / 

Ger.  Y es,  yes,  1 do  forgive  you. 

Morts.  Well,  thou  art  a générons  man,  I vow 
and  swear,  to  corne  and  take  upon  you  ail  this 
trouble,  danger,  and  shame,  to  be  tbougbt  a paltry 
dancing-master  ; and  ail  this  to  p reserve  a lady’ s 
honour  and  life,  who  intended  to  abuse  you.  But 
I take  the  obligation  upon  me. 

Ger.  Pish!  pish!  you  are  not  obliged  to  me  atalL 
Mons.  Faith,  but  I am  strangely  obliged  to  you. 
Ger.  Faith,  but  you  are  not. 

Morts.  I vow  and  swear  but  I am. 

Ger.  I swear  you  are  not. 

Morts.  Nay,  thou  art  so  générons  a dancing- 
- master,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Rt-enter  Don  Diaoo,  Hippolita,  Un.  Caution,  and  Paua. 

Don.  You  shall  not  corne  in,  sister. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I will  corne  in. 

Don.  You  will  not  be  civiL 
Mrs.  Caut.  I’m  sure  they  will  not  be  civil,  if  I 
do  not  corne  in  : — I must,  I will.  1 

Don.  Well,  honest  friend,  you  are  very  ponctuai, 
whicb  is  a rare  virtue  in  a dancing-master  ; I take 
notice  of  it,  and  will  remember  it;  1 will,  look  you. 

Morts.  So,  silly,  damned,politic  Spanisb  uncle  ! r 
— ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! [ Aeide. 

Ger.  My  fine  scholar,  sir,  there,  shall  never 
hâve  reason,  as  I hâve  told  you,  sir,  to  say  I am 
not  a ponctuai  man  ; for  I am  more  her  servant 
than  to  any  scholar  I ever  had. 

Mons.  Well  said,  i’ faith  \— [Aside.]  Thou  dost 
make  a pretty  fool  of  him,  I vow  and  swear.  Bot\ 

I wonder  people  can  be  made  such  fools  of  : — ha  ! 1 
ha!  ha!  ' 

Hip.  Well,  master,  I thank  you  ; and  I hope  I 
shall  be  a grateful,  kind  scholar  to  you. 

Mons.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! cunning  little  jilt,  what  a\ 
fool  she  makes  of  him  too  ! I wonder  people  can  be  j 
made  such  fools  of,  I vow  and  swear  : — ha  ! ha  ! / 
ha  ! [ Aride  J 

Hip.  Indeed,  it  shall  go  hard  but  IH  be  a 
grateful,  kind  scholar  to  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  As  kind  as  ever  your  mother  was  to 
your  father,  I warrant. 

Don.  How  ! again  with  your  senseleas  suspicions  ! 
Morts.  Pish!  pish!  aunt. — [Aside.]  Ha!  ha!  ha  K 
j she’ s a fool  another  way:  she  thinks  she  loves  him,  | 

I ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! Lord  ! that  people  should  be  such  fools  ! 1 
Mrs.  Caut.  Corne,  corne,  I cannot  but  speak  : Y 
tell  you,  beware  in  time  ; for  he  is  no  dancing- 
master,  but  some  debauched  person,  who  will 
mump  you  of  your  daughter. 

Don.  Will  you  be  wiser  than  I still  ? Mump 
me  of  my  daughter  ! I would  I could  see  any  one 
mump  me  of  my  daughter. 

Mrs.  Caut.  And  mump  you  of  your  mistress 
too,  young  Spaniard. 

Mons.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! will  you  be  wiser  than 
I too,  voto  ? Mump  me  of  my  mistress  1 I 
would  I could  see  any  one  mump  me  of  my 
mistress.— [Aside  to  Gebrabd  and  Hippolita.] 

I am  afraid  this  damned  old  aunt  should  di*- 
cover  us,  I vow  and  swear  : be  careful  there- 
fore  and  resolute. 

Mrs.  Caut.  He  ! he  does  not  go  about  his 
business  like  a dancing-master.  He’ll  ne’er  teach 
her  to  dance  ; but  he’ll  teach  her  no  goodness  soon 
enough,  1 warrant. — He  a dancing-master  ! 
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Mon s.  Ay,  the  devil  eat  me  if  he  be  not  the 
best  dancing- master  in  England  now! — [Aride  to 
i Gkrrard  and  Hippolita.]  Was  not  that  well 
said,  cousin  ? was  it  not  ! for  he’e  a gentleman 
dancing-master,  you  know. 

Don . You  know  him,  cousin,  very  well?  cousin, 
you  sent  bim  to  my  daughter  ? 

Mons . Yes,  yes,  unde  : — know  bim  ! — [Aside.] 
We’ll  ne’er  be  discovered,  I warrant,  ha  ! bal 
ha  ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  But  will  you  be  made  a fool  of  too? 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  aunt,  ne'er  trouble  yourself. 

Don . Corne,  friend,  about  your  business  ; about 
[ with  my  daughter. 

Hip.  Nay,  pray,  father,  be  pleased  to  go  out  a 
little,  and  let  us  but  practise  awhile,  and  then 
you  «hall  see  me  dance  the  whole  dance  to  the 
violin. 

Don.  Tittle  tattle!  more  fooling  Btill! — Did 
not  you  say,  when  your  master  was  here  last,  I 
should  see  you  dance  to  the  violin  when  he  came 
again? 

Hip.  So  I did,  father:  but  let  me  practise  a 
little  first  before,  that  I may  be  perfect.  Besides, 
my  aunt  is  here,  and  she  will  put  me  out  : you 
know  1 cannot  dance  before  her. 

Don.  Fiddle  faddle  ! 

Mons.  [ Aside .]  They’re  afraid  to  be  discovered 
by  Gerrard’s  bungling,  I see. — [. AloutL ] Corne, 
corne,  uncle,  tum  out;  let  ’em  practise. 

Don.  I wont,  voto  a Su  Jago  ! what  a fooling’s 
here  ! 

Mons.  Corne,  corne,  let  ’em  practise  : turn  out, 
turn  out,  unde. 

Don.  Why  can’t  she  practise  it  before  me  ? 

Mons.  Corne,  dancers  and  singers  are  some- 
times  humoursome  ; besides,  ’twill  be  more  grate- 
ful  to  you  to  see  it  danced  ail  at  once  to  the  violin. 
Corne,  turn  out,  turn  out,  I say. 

Don.  What  a fooling’s  here  still  among  you, 
voto  ! 

Mons.  So,  there  he  is  with  you,  voto  !— Turn 
out,  tum  out  ; I vow  and  swear  you  shall  tum  out. 

[ Takes  him  by  the  ihoulder. 

Don.  Well,  shall  I see  her  dance  it  to  the  violin 
at  last  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  yes,  sir  ; what  do  you  think  I teach 
her  for  ? 

Mons.  Go,  go,  tum  out.— [Exit  Don  Diego.] 
And  you  too,  aunt. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Seriously,  nephew,  I shall  not 
budge  ; royally,  I shall  not. 

Mons.  Royally,  you  must,  aunt  : corne. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Pray  hear  me,  nephew. 

Mons.  1 will  not  hear  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  ’Tis  for.  your  sake  I stay  : I must 
, not  suffer  you  to  be  wronged. 

Mons.  Corne,  no  wheedling,  aunt  : corne  away. 
j Mrs.  Caut.  That  slippery  fellow  will  do  ’t. 

Mons.  Let  him  do  ’t. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Indeed,  he  will  do  ’t  ; royally,  he 
will. 

Mons.  Well,  let  him  do  ’t,  royally. 

Mrs.  Caut.  He  will  wrong  you. 
i Mons.  Well,  let  him,  I say  ; I hâve  a mind  to 
j be  wronged  : what’s  that  to  you  ? I will  be  wronged, 

; if  you  go  there  too,  I vow  and  swear. 

Mrs.  Caut.  You  shall  not  be  wronged. 

Mons.  I will. 

Mrs.  Caut.  You  shall  not. 


Ke-eutcr  Don  Dmoo. 

Don.  What’s  the  matter?  won’t  she  be  ruled? 
— Corne,  corne  away  : you  sball  not  disturb  ’em. 

[Don  Dtsoo  and  Monsieur  thrust  Mm.  Caution  out 

Mrs.  Caut.  D’ye  see  how  they  laugh  at  you 
both  ? — Well,  go  to  ; the  troth-telling  Trojan  gen- 
tlewoman  of  old  was  ne’er  believed  till  the  town  was 
taken,  rummaged,  and  ransacked.  Even,  even  so — 

Mons.  Ha  T ha  I ha  ! tum  out — [Eæeunt  Mrs. 
Caution  and  Don  Diego.] — [Aside.]  Lord,  that 
people  should  be  such  arrant  cuddens  ! ha  ! ha  ! 
ha  ! 

Hip.  No,  no  ; I’d  hâve  you  go  out  and  hold  the 
door,  cousin  ; or  see,  my  father  will  corne  in  again 
before  his  time. 

Mons.  I will,  I will  then,  sweet  cousin. — ’Tis 
well  thought  on  ; that  was  well  thought  on,  indeed, 
for  me  to  hold  the  door. 

Hip.  But  be  sure  you  keep  him  out,  cousin,  till 
we  knock. 

Mons.  I warrant  you,  cousin. — Lord,  that  peo- 
ple should  be  made  such  fools  of  ! Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ger.  So,  so  : — to  make  him  hold  the  door,  while 
I steal  his  mistress,  is  not  unpleasant 

Hip . Ay,  but  would  you  do  so  ill  a thing,  so’ 
treacherous  a thing  ? Faith  ’tis  not  well. 

Ger.  Faith,  I can’t  help  it,  since  ’tis  for  your 
sake. — Corne,  sweetest,  is  not  this  our  way  into  the, 
gallery  ? ' 

Hip.  Yes  ; but  it  goes  against  my  conscience  to 
be  accessary  to  so  ill  a thing. — You  say  you  do  it 
for  my  sake  ? 

Ger.  Alas,  poor  miss  ! ’tis  not  against  your 
conscience,  but  against  your  modes ty,  you  think, 
to  do  it  frankly. 

Hip.  Nay,  if  it  be  against  my  modesty,  too, 
I can’t  do  it  indeed. 

Ger.  Corne,  corne,  miss,  let  us  make  haste  : — 
ail’ s ready. 

Hip.  Nay,  faith,  I can’t  satisfy  my  scruple. 

Ger.  Corne,  dearest,  this  is  not  a time  for  scru- 
ples  nor  modesty. — Modesty  between  lovera  is  as 
impertinent  as  ceremony  between  friends  ; and  mo- 
desty is  now  as  unseasonàble  as  on  the  wedding 
night. — Corne  away,  my  dearest. 

Hip.  Whither  ? 

Ger.  Nay,  sure  we  hâve  loBt  too  much  time 
already.  Is  that  a proper  question  now  ? If  you 
would  know,  corne  along  ; for  1 hâve  ail  ready. 

Hip.  But  I am  not  ready. 

Ger.  Truly,  miss,  we  shall  hâve  your  father 
corne  in  upon  us,  and  prevent  us  again,  as  he  did 
in  the  morning. 

Hip.  ’Twas  well  for  me  he  did  : — for,  on  my 
conscience,  if  he  had  not  corne  in,  I hadgonedear 
away  with  you  when  I was  in  the  humour. 

Ger.  Corne,  dearest,  you  would  frighten  me,  as 
if  you  were  not  yet  in  the  same  humour. — Corne, 
corne  away  ; the  coach  and  six  is  ready. 

Hip.  TU  too  late  to  take  the  air,  and  I am  not 
ready. 

Ger.  You  were  ready  in  the  morning. 

Hip . Ay,  so  I was. 

Ger.  Corne,  corne,  miss  : — indeed  the  jest  begins 
to  be  none. 

Hip.  What!  I warrant  you  think  me  in  jest 
then  ? 

Ger.  In  jest,  certainly;  but  it  begins  to  be 
troublesome. 
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Hip.  But,  sir,  you  could  believe  I was  iu  earn- 
.est  in  the  morning,  when  I but  seemed  to  be  ready 
jto  go  with  you  ; and  why  won’t  you  believe  me  now 

(when  I déclaré  to  the  oontrary? — I take  it  un- 
kindly,  that  the  longer  J am  acquainted  with  you, 
you  should  bave  the  less  confidence  in  me. 

Ger . For  heaven’s  sake,  miss,  lose  no  more  tirae 
thus  ; your  father  will  corne  in  upon  us,  as  he 
did— 

Hip.  Let  him  if  he  will. 

Ger . He’ll  hinder  our  design. 

Hip.  No,  he  will  not  ; for  mine  is  to  stay  hère 
now. 

Ger.  Are  you  in  earnest  ? 

Hip.  You’ll  find  it  so. 

Ger.  How  ! why,  you  confessed  but  now  you 
would  hâve  gone  with  me  in  the  moming. 

Hip.  I was  in  the  humour  then. 

Ger.  And  I hope  you  are  in  the  same  still  ; you 
cannot  change  so  soon. 

Hip.  Why,  is  it  not  a whole  day  ago  ? 

Ger.  What!  are  you  not  a day  in  the  same  hu- 
mour ? 

Hip . Lord  ! that  you  who  know  the  town,  they 
aay,  should  think  any  woman  could  be  a whole  day 
together  in  a humour  ! — ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 

Ger.  Hey  ! this  begins  to  be  pleasant. — What  ! 
won’t  you  go  with  me  then  after  ail  ? 

Hip.  No  indeed,  sir,  I desire  to  be  excused. 
Ger.  Then  you  hâve  abu6ed  me  ail  this  while  ? 
Hip.  It  may  be  so. 

Ger.  Could  ail  that  so  naturel  innocency  he  dis- 
sembled  ? — faith,  it  could  not,  dearest  miss. 

Hip.  Faith,  it  was,  dear  master. 

Ger.  Was  it,  faith  ? 

Hip.  Methinks  you  might  believe  me  without 
an  oath.  You  saw  I could  dissemble  with  my  fa- 
ther, why  should  you  think  I could  not  with  you  ? 
Ger.  So  young  a wheedle  ! 

Hip.  Ay,  a mère  damned  jade  I am. 

Ger.  And  I hâve  been  abused,  you  say  ? 

Hip.  ’Tis  well  you  can  believe  it  at  last 
Ger.  And  I must  never  hope  for  you  ? 

Hip.  Would  you  hâve  me  abuse  you  again  ? 
Ger.  Then  you  will  not  go  with  me  ? 

Hip.  No  : but,  for  your  comfort,  your  loss  will 

Inot  be  great  ; and  that  you  may  not  resent  it,  for 
once  l’il  he  ingenuous,  and  disabuse  you. — I am 
no  heiress,  as  1 told  you,  to  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a-year  ; I was  only  a lying  jade  then. — Now  will 
you  part  with  me  willingly,  1 doubt  not. 

Ger.  I wish  I could.  [Sigks. 

Hip.  Corne,  now  I find  ’tis  your  tum  to  dis- 
semble  : — but  men  use  to  dissemble  for  money  ; 
will  you  dissemble  for  nothing  ? 

Ger.  ’Tis  too  late  for  me  to  dissemble. 

Hip.  Don’t  you  dissemble,  faith  ? 

Ger.  Nay,  this  is  too  cruel. 

Hip.  What  ! would  you  take  me  without  the 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  ? would  you  be  such 
a fool  as  to  steal  a woman  with  nothing  ? 

Ger.  l’il  convince  you  ; for  you  shaU  go  with 
j me  : — and  since  you  are  twelve  hundred  pounds  a- 
year  the  lighter,  you’U  be  the  easier  carried  away. 

[He  takes  her  (a  his  amu,  the  struggles. 

Prue.  What!  he  takes  her  away  against  her 
^will  : — I find  I must  knock  for  my  master  then. 

[Sfce  knock*. 

Re-enter  Don  Diboo  and  Mrs.  Caution. 

Hip.  My  father  ! my  father  is  here  ! 


Ger.  Prevented  again  ! 

[Gerhard  sets  her  doyen  again. 

Don.  What,  you  hâve  done  I hope  now,  friend, 
for  good  and  ail  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  y es;  we  hâve  done  for  good  and  ail 
indeed. 

Don.  How  now  ! — you  seem  to  be  ont  of  hu- 
mour, friend. 

Ger.  Yes,  so  I am  ; I can’t  help  ît 

Mrs.  Caut.  He’s  a dissembler  in  his  very  throat, 
brotber. 

Hip.  Pray  do  not  carry  tbings  so  as  to  dis- 
cover youreelf,  if  it  be  but  for  my  sake,good  master. 

[ Aside  to  Gerbaud. 

Ger.  She  is  grown  impudent.  [A siée. 

Mrs.  Caut.  See,  see,  they  whisper,  brotber  ! — 
to  steal  a kiss  under  a whisper  ! — O the  harlotry! 

Don.  What’ s the  matter,  friend  ? 

Hip.  I say,  for  my  sake  be  in  humour,  and  do 
not  discover  y.oureelf,  but  be  as  patient  as  a dancing- 
master  still.  [Aside  to  Gerhard. 

Don.  What,  she  is  wbispering  to  him  indeed  ! 
What’s  the  matter?  I will  know  it,  friend,  look 
you. 

Ger.  Will  you  know  it  ? 

Don.  Yes,  I will  know  it. 

Ger.  Why,  if  you  wiU  know  it  tben,  she  would 
not  do  as  I would  hâve  her  ; and  whispered  me 
to  desire  me  not  to  discover  it  to  you.  ^ 

Don.  What,  hussy,  would  you  not  do  as  he’  d j 
hâve  you  ? I’U  make  you.do  as  he’d  hâve  you.  I 

Ger.  I wish  you  would.  ' 

Mrs.  Caut.  ’Tis  a lie  ; she’ll  do  ail  he’ll  hâve 
her  do,  and  more  too,  to  my  knowledge. 

Don.  Corne,  tell  me  what  ’twas  then  she  would 
not  do— corne,  do  it,  hussy,  or — Corne,  take  her 
by  the  hand,  friend.  Corne,  begin  : — let’s  see  if 
she  will  not  do  anything  now  I’m  here  ! 

Hip.  Corne,  pray  be  in  humour,  master. 

Ger.  1 cannot  dissemble  like  you.  1 

Don.  What,  she  can’t  dissemble  already,  can 
she  ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Yes,  but  Bhe  can  : but  ’tis  with  you 
ghe  dissembles  : for  they  are  not  fallen  ont,  as  we 
think.  For  I’U  be  sworn  1 saw  her  just  now  give 
him  the  languishing  eye,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  the  J 
whiting’s  eye,  of  old  called  the  sheep’s  eye  : — I’iy 
be  sworn  I saw  it  with  these  two  eyes  ; that  I did. 

Hip.  You'll  betray  us  ; hâve  a care  good  mas- 
ter. [Aside  to  Gerrard. 

Don.  Hold  your  peaee,  I say,  silly  woman  1 — 
But  does  she  dissemble  already  ? — how  do  you 
mean  ? 

Ger.  She  prétends  she  can’t  do  what  she  should  » 
do  ; and  that  she  is  not  in  humour.— The  common 
excuse  of  women  for  not  doing  what  they  should  do.  ■ 

Don.  Corne,  I’U  put  her  in  humour. — Dance,  I 
say. — Corne,  about  with  her,  master. 

Ger.  [Aside.]  I am  in  a pretty  humour  to  dance. 
— [ To  Hippolita.]  1 cannot  fool  any  longer,  since 
you  hâve  fooled  me. 

Hip.  You  would  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to 
betray  the  woman  that  hated  you  ! I do  not  do 
that  yet.  For  heaven’s  sake!  for  this  once  be 
more  obedient  to  my  desires  than  your  passion. 

[Aside  to  Gerrard. 

Don.  What!  is  she  humoursome  still  ? — but 
methinks  you  look  youreelf  as  if  you  were  in  an 
ill-humour  : — but  about  with  her. 

Ger.  I am  in  no  good  dancing  humour,  indeed. 
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Re-enter  Mokbibub. 


Mons.  WeU,  how  goes  the  dancing  forward  ? — 
What,  my  annt  here  to  disturb  ’em  again  ? 

Dan.  Corne  1 corne  ! [Gbrrard  leads  her  about . 

Mrs,  CatU.  I say,  stand  off  : — tboa  shalt  not 
corne  near.  Avoid,  Satan  ! as  tbey  say. 

Don.  Nay,  then  weshall  haveit: — nepbew,  hold 
her  a little,  that  sbe  may  not  diaturb  ’em. — Corne, 
now  away  with  her. 

Ger.  One,  two,  and  a conpee. — [Aside.]  Fooled 
/and  abused — 

Mrs.  Caut.  Wilt  thon  lay  violent  hands  npon 
thy  own  naturel  aunt,  wretcb  ? 

[TO  MON8IBUR. 

Don.  Corne,  about  with  her. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  four,  and  tum  round — 
t Aride.]  by  such  a pieceof  innocency! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Dost  thon  see,  fool,  how  he  squeezes 
her  hand  ? [To  Monsieur. 

Mont.  That  won’t  do,  aunt. 

Htp.  Pray,  master,  hâve  patience,  and  let’s 
mind  our  business. 

Don.  Why  did  you  anger  him  then,  hussy,  look 
you? 

Mrs.  Caut.  Do  you  see  how  she  smiles  in  his 
face,  and  squeezes  his  hand  now  ? [To  Monsibur. 

Mont.  Your  servant,  aunt. — That  won’t  do,  I 
say. 

Hip.  Hâve  patience,  master. 

Ger.  [Aside.]  I am  become  her  sport  ! — 
[Aloud."]  One,  two,  three — Death  ! hell  ! and  the 
devil  1 

Don.  Ay,  they  are  three  indeed  ! — But  pray 
hâve  patience.  • 

Mrs.  Caut.  Do  you  see  how  she  leers  npon 
him,  and  clings  to  him  ? Can  you  suffer  it  ? 

[To  Monsibur. 

Mont.  Ay,  ay. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  a slur. — Can  you  be 
so  unconcerned  after  ail  ? 

Don,  What  ! is  she  unconcerned  ? — Hussy,  mind 
your  business. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  turn  round  ; — one, 
two,  fall  back — HeU  and  damnation  ! 

Don.  Ay,  people  fall  back  indeed  into  hell  and 
damnation,  Heaven  knows  ! 

( Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  your  honour. — I can 
'fool  no  longer  ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nor  will  I be  withheld  any  longer, 
like  a poor  hen  in  her  pen,  while  the  kite  is  carry- 
ing  away  her  chicken  before  her  face. 

Don.  What,  hâve  you  done  ? — WeU  then,  let’s 
see  her  dance  it  now  to  the  violin. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  let’s  see  her  dance  it  to  the  violin. 

Ger.  Another  time,  another  time. 

Don.  Don’t  you  believe  that,  friend  : — these 
dancing-masters  make  no  bones  of  breaking  their 
words.  Did  not  you  promise  just  now,  I should 
see  her  dance  it  to  the  violin  ? and  that  I will  too, 
before  I stir. 

Ger.  Let  Monsieur  play  then  while  I dance  with 
her: — she  can’t  dance  alone. 

Mons.  1 can’t  play  at  ail  ; I’m  but  a learner  : — 
but  if  you’U  play,  I’il  dance  with  her. 

Ger.  I can’t  play  neither. 

Don.  What  ! a dancing-master,  and  not  play  ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Ay,  you  see  what  a dancing-master 
he  is.  ’Tis  as  1 told  you,  I warrant. — A dancing- 
master,  and  not  play  upon  the  fiddle  ! 

Don.  How  ! 


Hip.  O you  hâve  betrayed  us  ail  ! If  you 
confess  that,  you  undo  us  for  ever. 

[Jpart  to  Gerhard. 

Ger.  I cannot  play  ; — what  would  you  bave  me'' 
say  ? [Jpa^t  to  Hippolita. 

Mons.  I vow  and  swear  we  are  ail  undone  if  you 
cannot  play.  [Jpart  to  Gbrrard. 

Don.  What!  are  you  a dancing- master,  and 
cannot  play  ? Umph — 

Hip.  He  is  only  out  of  humour,  sir. — Here, 
master,  I know  you  will  play  for  me  yet  for  he 
has  an  excellent  hand.  offert  Gbrrard  the  violin. 

Mons.  Ay,  that  he  has. — [Aside.]  At  giving  a 
box  on  the  ear. 

Don.  Why  does  he  not  play,  then  ? 

Hip.  Here,  master,  pray  play  for  my  sake. 

[Gives  Gbrrard  the  violin. 

Ger.  What  would  you  hâve  me  do  with  it  ! I 

cannot  play  a stroke.  [Jpart  to  Hippouta. 

Hip.  No  ! stay — then  seem  to  tune  it,  and 
break  the  strings.  [Jpart  to  Gbrrard. 

Ger.  Corne  then. — [Aside.~\  Nextto  thedevil’s ,/ 
the  invention  of  women  ! They’ll  no  more  wantl 
an  excuse  to  cheat  a father  with,  than  an  opportu-l 
nity  to  abuse  a husband. — [Aloud.  ] But  what  dol 
you  give  me  such  a damned  fiddle  with  rottenl 
strings,  for  ? 

[ Winds  up  the  strings  tiU  they  break,  and  throws  the 
violin  on  the  ground. 

Don . Hey-day  ! the  dancing-master  is  frantic. 

Mons.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! That  people  should  be 
made  such  fools  of  ! [Aside. 

Mrs.  Caut.  He  broke  the  strings  on  purpose, 
because  he  could  not  play. — You  are  blind,  brother. 

Don.  What  ! will  you  see  further  than  I,  look 
you  ? fj  ’ *\  t1 

Hip.  But  pray,  master,  why  in‘  such  h as  te  ? 

[Gbrrard  qffbrt  to  go. 

Ger.  Because  you  hâve  done  with  me.* 

Don.  But  don’t  you  intend  to  corne  to-morrow, 
again  ? 

Ger . Your  daughter  does  not  desire  it. 

Don.  No  matter  ; I do  : I must  be  your  pay- 
master,  I’m  sure.  I would  hâve  you  corne  betimes 
too  ; not  only  to  make  her  perfect,  but  since  you 
hâve  so  good  a hand  upon  the  violin,  to  play  your 
part  with  half-a-dozen  of  musiciens  more,  whom  I 
would  hâve  you  bringwith  you  : for  we  will  hâve  a 
very  merry  wedding,  though  a very  private  one. — 
You’ll  be  sure  to  corne  ? 

Ger.  Your  daughter  does  not  desire  it. 

Don.  Corne,  corne,  baggage,  you  shall  desire  it 
of  him  ; he  is  your  master. 

Hip.  My  father  will  hâve  me  desire  it  of  you,  it 
seems. 

Ger.  But  you’U  make  a fool  of  me  again  if  I 
should  corne  ; would.  you  not  ? 

Hip.  If  I should  teU  you  so,  you’d  be  sure  not 
to  corne.  * 

Don.  Corne,  corne,  she  shall  not  make  a fool  of  I 
you,  upon  my  word.  I’U  secure  you,  she  shaU  do  J 
what  you  wiU  hâve  her. 

Mons.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! So,  so,  silly  Don.  [Aside. 

Ger.  But,  madam,  will  you  hâve  me  corne  ? 

Hip.  I’d  hâve  you  to  know,  for  my  part,  I care 
not  whether  you  corne  or  no  : — there  are  other 
dancing-masters  to  be  had  : — it  is  my  father  *a  re- 
qnest  to  you.  Ail  that  I hâve  to  say  to  you  is  a 
little  good  ad  vice,  which,  because  I will  not  shame 
you,  111  give  you  in  private.  £ Whispers  Gbrrard. 
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i Mrs.  Caut.  What  ! will  you  let  her  wkisper  with 
him  too  ? 

Don.  Nay,  if  you  find  fault  with  it,  they  shaU 
whisper,  though  I did  not  like  it  before  : — 111  ha’ 
ypobody  wiser  than  m y self.  But  do  you  think}  if 

'’twere  any  hurt,  she  would  whisper  it  to  him  before 
i us  ? 

Mrs . Caut.  If  it  be  no  hurt,  why  does  she  not 
I speak  aloud  ? 

Don.  Because  she  says  she  will  not  put  the  man 
, out  of  countenance. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Hey-day  ! put  a dancing-master  out 
of  countenance  ! 

Don . You  say  he  is  no  dancing- master. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Y es,  for  his  impudence  he  may  be 
a dancing-master. 

I Don.  Welly  well,  let  her  whisper  before  me  as 
i much  as  she  will  to-night,  since  she  is  to  be  married 
to-morrow  ; — especially  since  her  husband  (that 
, shall  be)  stands  by  consenting  too. 

1 Mons.  Ay,  ay,  let  ’em  whisper,  as  you  say,  as 
much  as  they  will  before  we  marry. — [Aside.]  She’s 

making  more  sport  with  him,  I warrant. — But  1 

i 


wonder  how  people  can  be  fooled  so. — Ha  ! ha  ! 
ha! 

Don.  Well,  a penny  for  the  secret,  daughter. 

Hip.  Indeed,  father,  you  shall  hâve  it  for  nothing 
to-morrow. 

Don.  Well,  friend,  you  will  not  fail  to  corne  ? 

Ger.  No, no, sir.  — [Aride.]  Yet lama fool if  1 do.> 

Don.  And  be  sure  you  bring  the  fiddlers  with 
you,  as  1 bid  you. 

Hip.  Yes,  be  sure  you  bring  the  fiddlers  with 
you,  as  I bid  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  So,  so  : hell  fiddle  your  daughter 
out  of  the  house. — Must  you  hâve  fiddles,  with  a 
fiddle  faddle  ? 

Mons.  Lord  ! that  people  should  be  made  such 
fools  of  ! Ha  ! ha  ! [Aride. 

C Exeunt  Don  Diego,  Hippolita,  Monsieur*  Mrs. 
Caution,  and  Prue. 

Ger.  Fortune  we  sooner  may  than  woman  trust  : 
To  her  confiding  gallant  she  is  just  ; 

| But  falser  woman  only  him  deoeives, 

\ Who  to  her  tongue  and  eyes  most  crédit 
I gives.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Don  Diego’ s House. 

Enter  Monsieur  de  Paris  and  Black,  statking  over  the 
j stage,  Gbrraad  follovfing. 

Mons.  Good*  morrow  to  thee,  noble  dancing- 
, master  : — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! your  little  black  brother 
* hère,  my  master,  I see,  is  the  more  diligent  man  of 
{ the  two.  But  why  do  you  corne  so  late  ? — What  ! 

you  begin  to  neglect  your  scholar,  do  you  ? — Little 
i black  master,  con  licentia,  pray  get  you  out  of  the 
| room. — [Exit  Black.]  What!  out  of  humour, 
man  ! a dancing-master  should  be  like  his  fiddle, 

(always  in  tune.  Corne,  my  cousin  has  made  an 
ass  of  thee  ; what  then  ? I know  it. 

Ger.  Does  he  know  it  ! [Aride. 

Mons.  But  prithee  don’t  be  angry  : ’twas  agreed 
upon  betwixt  us,  before  1 sent  you,  to  make  a fool 
pf  thee  ; — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ger.  Wa8  it  so  ? 

Mons.  I know  you  would  be  apt  to  entertain 
vain  hopes  from  the  summons  of  a lady  : but,  faith, 
the  design  was  but  to  make  a fool  of  thee,  as  you 
find. 

Ger.  ’Tis  very  well. 

Mons.  But  indeed  1 did  not  think  the  jest 
would  hâve  lasted  so  long,  and  that  my  cousin 
would  hâve  made  a dancing-master  of  you,  ha  ! 
ha  ! ha! 

(Ger.  The  fool  has  reason,  I find,  and  I am  the 
coxcomb  wbile  1 thought  him  so.  [Aride. 

Mons.  Corne,  1 see  you  are  uneasy,  and  the  jest 
of  being  a dancing-master  grows  tedious  to  you  : 
— but  hâve  a little  patience  ; the  parson  is  sent  for, 
and  when  once  my  cousin  and  I are  married,  my 
uncle  may  know  who  you  are. 

Ger.  I am  certainly  abused.  [Aside. 

Mons.  [ Listening.]  What  do  you  say  ? 

Ger.  Merely  fooled  ! [Aside. 

Mons.  Why  do  you  doubt  it  ? ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 
Ger.  Can  it  be  ? [Aside. 


Mons.  Pish  ! pish  ! she  told  me  yesterday  as 
soon  as  you  were  gone,  that  she  had  led  you  into 
a fool’s  paradise,  and  made  you  believe  she  would 
go  away  with  you — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ger.  Did  she  so? — I am  no  longer  to  doubt  it 
then.  [Aside. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  she  makes  a mere  fool  of  thee, 

1 vow  and  swear  ; but  don’t  be  concerned,  there’s 
hardly  a man  of  a thousand  but  has  been  made  a 
fool  of  by  some  woman  or  other. — 1 hâve  been 
made  a fool  of  myself,  man,  by  the  women  ; 1 hâve, 

I vow  and  swear  1 hâve. 

Ger.  Well,  you  hâve,  1 believe  it,  for  you  are  a 
coxcomb. 

Mons.  Lord  ! you  need  not  be  so  touchy  with 
one  ; 1 tell  you  but  the  truth,  for  your  good  ; for 
though  she  does,  1 would  not  fool  you  any  longer; 
but  prithee  don’t  be  troubled  at  what  can’t  be 
helped.  Women  are  made  on  purpose  to  fool  men 
when  they  are  children,  they  fool  their  fathers  ; ancy 
when  they  hâve  taken  their  leaves  of  their  hanging 
sleeves,  they  fool  their  gallants  or  dancing-masters, 
— ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ger.  Hark  you,  sir  ! to  be  fooled  by  a woman, 
you  say,  is  not  to  be  helped  ; but  1 will  not  be 
fooled  by  a fool. 

Mons.  You  show  your  English  breeding  now  ; 
an  English  rival  is  bo  dull  and  brutish  as  not  to 
understand  raillery  ; but  what  is  spoken  in  your 
passion  l’il  take  no  notice  of,  for  1 am  your  friend, 
and  would  not  hâve  you  my  rival  to  make  yourself 
ridiculous. — Corne,  prithee,  prithee,  don’t  be  so 
concerned  ; for,  as  I was  saying,  women  first  fool 
their  fathers,  then  their  gallants,  and  then  their 
husbands  ; so  that  it  will  be  my  tara  to  be  fooled 
too  ; (for  your  corofort  ;)  and  when  they  corne  to 
be  widows,  they  would  fool  the  devil,  I vow  and  J 
swear. — Corne,  corne,  dear  Gerrard,  prithee  don’t 
be  out  of  humour,  and  look  so  sillily. 

Ger.  Prithee  do  not  talk  so  sillily. 
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Mon*.  Nay,  faith,  1 am  resolved  to  beat  you 
ont  of  tbis  ill-humour. 

Ger.  Faith,  I am  afiraid  I shall  first  beat  you 
into  an  ill-humour. 

Mons.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 that  thon  shouldst  be 
gulled  so  by  a little  gipsy,  who  lelt  off  her  bib  but 
yesterday  ! — faith  I can’t  but  laugh  atthee. 

Ger.  Faith,  then  I shall  make  your  mirth  (as 
being  too  violent)  conclude  in  aome  little  misfor- 
tune  to  you.  The  fooi  begins  to  be  tyrannical. 

Mons.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! poor  angry  dancing-mas- 
ter ! prithee  match  my  Spanish  pumps  and  legs 
with  one  of  your  beat  and  newest  sarabande  ; ha  1 
ha  ! ha  ! corne — 

Ger.  I will  match  your  Spanish  ear,  thus,  sir, 
and  make  you  dance  thus.  [Strikes  and  kickshim. 

Mons.  How  ! sa  1 sa  ! sa  1 then  1*11  make  you 
dance  thus. 

[Monsieur  draw  s Ms  sword  and  runs  at  Mm,  but 
Gerhard  dratcing,  he  retires . 


. Hold  ! hold  a little  ! — [Aside.]  A desperate  disap- 
' pointed  lover  will  eut  his  own  throat,  then  sure  he 
L will  make  nothing  of  cutling  his  rival’ s throat. 

Ger.  Considération  is  an  enemy  to  fighting  ; if 
you  hâve  a mind  to  revenge  yourself,  your  sword’s 
in  your  hand. 

Mons.  Pray,  sir,  hold  your  peace;  I’U  ne’er 
take  my  rival’s  counsel,  be’t  what  ’twiü.  1 know 
what  you  would  be  at;  you  are  disappointed  of 
your  mistress,  and  could  hang  yourself,  and  there- 
fore will  not  fear  hanging.  But  I am  a successful 
lover,  and  need  neither  hang  for  you  nor  my  mis- 
tress : nay,  if  I should  kill  you,  I know  I should  do 
you  a kindness  ; therefore  c'en  live,  to  die  daily 
with  envy  of  my  happiness.  But  if  you  will  needs 
die,  kill  yourself,  and  be  damned  for  me,  1 vow 
and  swear. 

Ger.  But  won't  youfight  for  your  mistress  ? 
Mons.  1 tell  you,  you  shall  not  hâve  the  honour 
(to  be  killed  for  her  ; besides,  I will  not  be  hit  in 
the  teeth  by  her  as  long  as  1 live,  with  the  great 
love  you  had  for  her.  Women  speak  well  of  their 
dead  husbands  ; what  will  they  do  of  their  dead 
gallants  ? 

Ger.  But  if  you  will  not  fight  for  her,  you  shall 
dance  for  her,  since  you  desired  me  to  teach  you  to 
dance  too  : — 1*11  teach  you  to  dance  thus — 

[&frtt«»  his  sword  at  his  legs , Monsieur  leaps. 

Mons.  Nay,  if  it  be  for  the  sake  of  my  mistress, 
there’s  nothing  1 will  refuse  to  do. 

Ger.  Nay,  you  mnst  dance  on. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  for  my  mistress,  and  sing  too, 
la,  la,  la,  ra,  la. 


i 


Enter  Hippolita  and  Prue. 

Hip.  What  I swords  drawn  betwixt  you  two  ! 
what’ s the  matter  ? 

Mons.  [ Aside. ] Is  she  here? — [Aloud.]  Corne, 
put  up  your  sword  ; you  see  this  is  no  place  for  us  ; 
but  the  devil  eat  me  if  you  shall  not  eat  my  sword, 
but — 

Hip.  What’s  the  matter,  cousin  ? 

Mons.  Nothing,  nothing,  cousin,  but  your  pré- 
sence is  a sanctuary  for  my  greatest  enemy,  or  else, 
teste  non  ! — 

^ Hip.  What,  you  bave  not  hurt  my  cousin,  sir,  I 
hope  ? [To  Grrrard. 

Ger.  How  ! she’s  concemed  for  him  ! nay,  then 
(. I need  not  doubt,  my  fears  are  true.  [Aside. 

Mons.  What  was  that  you  said,  cousin  ? hurt 


me  ! — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! hurt  me  1 — if  any  man  hurt 
me,  he  must  do  it  hasely  ; he  shall  ne’er  do  it  when 
my  sword’s  drawn,  sa  ! sa  ! sa  1 

Hip.  Because  you  will  ne’er  draw  your  sword, 
perhaps. 

Mons.  [Aside.]  Scurvily  guessed. — [Aloud.] 
You  ladies  may  say  anything  ; but,  cousin,  pray 
do  not  you  talk  of  swords  and  fighting  ; meddle 
with  your  guitar,  and  talk  of  dancing  with  your 
dancing-master  there,  ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! 

Hip.  But  I am  afraid  you  hâve  hurt  my  master, 
cousin  : — he  says  nothing  ; can  he  draw  his  breath  ? 

Mons.  No,  ’tis  you  hâve  hurt  your  master,  cousin, 
in  the  very  heart,  cousin,  and  therefore  he  would 
hurt  me  ; for  love  is  a disease  makes  people  as  ( 
malicious  as  the  plague  does. 

Hip.  Indeed,  poor  master,  something  does  ail 
you. 

Mons.  Nay,  nay,  cousin,  faith  don’t  abuse  him  j 
any  longer;  he’s  an  honest  gentleman,  and  has  ' 
been  ldng  of  my  acquaintanoe,  and  a man  of  toler-  J 
able  sense,  to  take  him  ont  of  his  love;  but  j 
prithee,  cousin,  don’t  drive  the  jest  too  far  for  my 
sake.  / 

Ger.  He  counsels  you  well,  pleasant,  cunning,  * 
jilting  miss,  for  his  sake  ; for  if  1 am  your  divertise- 
ment,  it  shall  be  at  his  cost,  since  he’s  your  gallani 
in  favour. 

Hip.  1 don’t.understand  you. 

Mons.  But  1 do,  a pox  take  him  ! and  the 
custom  that  so  orders  it,  forsooth  ! that  if  a lady  ' 
abuse  or  affront  a man,  presently  the  gallant  must 
be  beaten  ; nay,  what’s  more  unreasonable,  if  a 
woman  abuse  her  hushand,  the  poor  cuckold  must 
hear  the  shame  as  well  as  the  injury.  [Aside. 

Hip.  But  what’s  the  matter,  master  ? what  was 
it  you  said  ? 

Ger.  I say,  pleasant,  cunning,  jilting  lady,  though  i 
you  make  him  a cuckold,  it  will  not  be  revenge  ; 
enough  for  me  upon  him  for  marrying  you. 

Hip.  How  ! my  surly,  huffing,  jealous,  senseless, 
saucy  master  ? 

Mons.  Nay,  nay,  faith,  give  losersleaveto  speak, 
losera  of  mistresses  especially,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 
Besides,  your  anger  is  too  great  a favour  for  him  ; 

I scora  to  honour  him  with  mine  you  see. 

Hip.  I tell  you  my  saucy  master,  my  cousin  shall 
never  be  made  that  monstrons  thing  you  mention, 
by  me. 

Mons.  Thank  you,  J vow  and  swear,  cousin  ; 
no,  no,  I never  thought  I should. 

Ger.  Sure  you  marry  him  by  the  sage  mazim  of 
your  8ex,  which  is,  wittols  make  the  beat  husbands, 
that  is  cuckolds. 

Hip.  Indeed,  master,  whataoevèr  you  think,  I 
would  sooner  choose  you  for  that  purpose  than 
him. 

Mons.  Ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! there  she  was  with  him, 
i’ faith  : — I thank  you  for  that,  cousin,  I vow  and 
swear. 

Hip.  Nay,  he  shall  thank  me  for  that  too  : — but 
how  came  you  two  to  quarrel  ? I thought,  cousin, 
you  had  had  more  wit  than  to  quarrel,  or  more 
kindness  for  me  than  to  quarrel  here.  What  if  my 
father,  hearing  the  bustle,  should  hâve  corne  in  ? he 
would  hâve  soon  discovered  our  false  dancing- 
master  (for  passion  unmasks  every  man),  and  then 
the  resuit  of  your  quarrel  had  been  my  ruin. 

Mons.  Nay.  you  had  both  felt  his  desperate,  deadly, 
daunting  dagger  : — there  are  your  de 's  for  you  1 
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Hip.  Go,  go  presently  therefore,  and  hînder  my 
father  from  coming  in,  whilst  I put  my  master  into 
a better  humour,  that  we  may  not  be  discovered, 
to  tbe  prévention  of  our  wedding,  or  worse  when 
he  cornes  ; go,  go. 

Morts.  Well,  well,  I will,  cousin. 

Hip»  Be  sure  you  let  him  not  corne  in  this  good 
while. 

Mons.  No,  no,  I warrant  you. — [Goes  out  and 
retums.] — But  if  he  shouid  corne  before  I would 
bave  him,  I’il  corne  before  him,  and  cough  and 
hawk  soundly,  that  you  may  not  be  surprised. 
Won’t  that  do  well,  cousin  ? 

Hip.  Yery  well,  pray  begone.  — [Exit  Mon- 
sieur.] Well,  master,  since  I iind  you  are 
quarrelsome  and  melancholy,  and  would  hâve  taken 
me  away  without  a portion,  three  infallible  signa 
of  a true  lover,  faith  here’s  my  hand  now  in  eamest, 
to  lead  me  a dance  as  long  as  I live. 

Ger.  How’s  this  ! you  surprise  me  as  much,  as 
when  tiret  I found  so  much  beauty  and  wit  in  com- 
pany with  so  much  innocency.  But,  dearest,  I 
would  be  assured  of  what  you  say,  and  yet  dare  not 

(ask  the  question.  You  h do  not  abuse  me 

again  ? You  h will  fool  me  no  more  sure  ? 

Hip.  Yes,  but  I will  sure. 

Ger.  How  ? nay,  I was  afraid  on’t. 

Hip.  For,  I say,  you  are  to  be  my  husband,  and 
you  say  husbands  must  be  wittols,  and  some  strange 
things  to  boot. 

Ger.  Well,  I will  take  my  fortune. 

Hip.  But  hâve  a care,  rash  man. 

Ger.  1 will  venture. 

/ Hip.  At  your  péril  ; remember  I wished  you  to 
lhave  a care  : forewarned,  fore-armed. 

^ P rue.  Indeed  now,  that’s  fair  ; for  most  men 
are  fore-armed  before  they  are  warned. 

/ Hip • Plain  dealing  is  some  kind  of  honesty 
fhowever,  and  few  women  would  bave  said  so 
much. 

Ger,  None  but  those  who  would  deligbt  in  a 
husband’s  jealousy,  as  the  proof  of  his  love  and  ber 
honour. 

Hip,  Hold,  sir,  let  us  hâve  a good  underetand- 
• in g betwixt  one  another  at  iiret,  that  we  may  be 
| long  friends.  I differ  from  you  in  the  point  ; for  a 
I husband’s  jealousy,  wbich  cunning  men  would  pass 
; upon  their  wives  for  a compliment,  is  the  woret  can 
: be  made  ’em  ; for  indeed  it  is  a compliment  to  their 
) beauty,  but  an  affront  to  their  honour. 

IGer.  But,  madam — 

Hip.  So  that  upon  the  whole  matter  I conclude, 
jealousy  in  a gallant  is  humble  true  love,  and  the 
theigbt  of  respect,  and  only  an  undervaluing  of 
Ihimself  to  overvalue  ber  ; but  in  a husband  ’tis 
jarrant  sauciness,  cowardice,  and  ill-breeding,  and 
Inot  to  be  suffered. 

Ger.  I stand  corrected,  gradous  miss. 

Hip.  Well,  but  hâve  you  brought  the  gentlemen 
fiddlera  with  you,  as  I desired  ? 

Ger.  They  are  below. 

Hip.  Are  they  armed  well  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  they  hâve  instruments  too  that  are 
not  of  wood  ; but  what  will  you  do  with  them  ? 

Hip.  What  did  you  think  I intended  to  do  with 
them  ? when  I whispered  you  to  bring  gentlemen  of 
your  acquaintance  instead  of  fiddlere,  as  my  father 
desired  you  to  bring,  pray  what  did  you  think  I 
intended  ? 

Ger.  Faith,  e’en  to  make  fools  of  the  gentlemen 


fiddlere,  as  you  had  done  of  your  gentleman  dan- 
cing-master. 

Hip.  1 intended  ’em  for  our  gnard  and  defence 
against  my  father’s  Spanish  and  Guinea  force,  when 
we  were  to  make  our  retreat  from  h en  ce  ; and  to 
help  us  to  take  the  keys  from  my  aunt,  who  h as 
been  the  watchful  porter  of  this  house  this  twelve- 
month  ; and  this  design  (if  your  heart  do  not  (ail 
you)  we  will  put  in  execution  as  soon  as  you  hâve 
given  your  friends  below  instructions. 

Ger,  Are  you  sure  your  heart  will  stand  right 
still  ? You  flinched  last  night,  when  I little 
expected  it,  I am  sure. 

Hip.  The  time  last  night  was  not  so  proper 
for  us  as  now,  for  reasons  I will  give  you.  But 
besides  that,  I confess  I had  a mind  to  try  whether 
your  interest  did  not  sway  you  more  than  your 
love  ; whether  the  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  I 
told  you  of  had  not  made  a greater  impression  in 
your  heart  than  Hippolita  : but  finding  it  other- 
wise — yet  hold,  perhaps  upon  considération  youl 
are  grown  wiser  ; can  you  yet,  as  1 said,  be  so  des-l 
perate,  so  out  of  fashion,  as  to  steal  a woman  withf 
nothing  ? I 

Ger.  With  you  I can  want  nothing,  nor  can  bf 
made  by  anything  more  rich  or  happy. 

Hip.  Think  well  again  ; can  you  take  me  with- 
out the  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year, — the  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a-year  ? 

Ger.  Indeed,  miss,  now  you  begin  to  be  unkind 
again,  and  use  me  worse  than  e’er  you  did. 

Hip.  Well,  though  you  are  so  modest  a gentle- 
man as  to  suffer  a wife  to  be  put  upon  you  with 
nothing,  I hâve  more  conscience  than  to  do  it.  I 
hâve  the  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  out  of  my 
father’s  power,  which  is  yours,  and  I am  sorry  it 
is  not  the  Indies  to  mend  your  bargain. 

Ger.  Dear  miss,  you  but  increase  my  feare,  and 
not  my  wealth.  Pray  let  us  make  haste  away  ; 1 1 
desire  but  to  be  secure  of  you  : — corne,  what  are/ 
you  thinking  of  ? 

Hip.  I am  thinking  if  some  little,  filching, 
inquisitive  poet  shouid  get  mv  story,  and  represent 
it  to  the  stage,  what  those  ladies  who  are  neverj 
précisé  but  at  a play  would  say  of  me  now  ; — that 
I were  a confident,  coming  piece,  1 warrant,  and 
they  would  damn  the  poor  poet  for  libelling  the 
sex.  But  sure,  though  I give  myself  and  fortune 
away  frankly,  without  the  consent  of  my  friends, 
my  confidence  is  less  than  theire  who  stand  off  only 
for  separate  maintenance. 

Ger.  They  would  be  widows  before  their  time, 
hâve  a husband  and  no  husband  : — but  let  us  be- 
gone, lest  fortune  shouid  recant  my  happineBs, 
now  you  are  fixed,  my  dearest  miss. 

[He  Mues  her  hand. 

Re-enter  Monsieur,  eoughing,/oUowed  by  Don  Diego. 

Hip.  Oh,  here’8  my  father  1 

Don.  How  now,  sir  ! — What,  kissing  her  hand  ! 
what  means  that,  friend,  ha  ? — Daughter,  ha  ! do 
you  permit  this  insolence,  ha  ? voto  a mi  hora  1 

Ger.  We  are  prevented  again. 

[Aside  to  Hippolita. 

Hip.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! you  are  so  full  of  your 
Spanish  jealousy,  father  ; why,  you  must  know  he 
is  a city  dancing-master,  and  they,  forsooth,  think 
it  fine  to  kiss  the  hand  at  the  honour  before  the 
coran  t. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  uncle,  don’t  you  know  that  ? 
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Don.  Go  to,  go  tof  you  are  an  easy  Frenoh  fool  ; 
there’s  more  in  it  than  so,  look  you. 

Mon s.  I vow  and  swear  there’s  nothing  more 
in’t,  if  you’ll  belieye  one. — [Aride  to  Hippolita 
and  Gberard.]  Did  not  I cough  and  hawk?  a 
jealous,  prudent  husband  could  not  cough  and 
hawk  louder  at  the  approach  of  his  wife’s  chamber 
in  visiting  time,  and  yet  you  would  not  hear  me. 
He’ll  make  now  ado  about  nothing,  and  you’ll  be 
discovered  both. 

Don.  Umph,  umph, — no,  no,  I see  it  plain,  he 
is  no  dancing-master  : now  I hâve  found  it  out, 
and  I think  I can  see  as  far  into  matters  as  another  : 
I hâve  found  it  now,  look  you. 

Ger.  My  fear  was  propheticaL 

[Aride  to  Hippolita. 

Hip.  What  shall  we  do  ? — nay , pray,  sir,  do  not 
Btir  yet.  [Gbrrard  offert  to  go  out  urith  her. 

Enter  Mrs.  Caution. 

Mrs.  Caut . What's  the  matter,  brother  ? what’s 
the  matter  ? 

Don.  I hâve  found  it  out,  sister,  I bave  found 
it  out,  sister  ; this  villain  here  is  no  dancing- 
master — but  a dishonourer  of  my  house  and  daugh- 
ter  : I caught  him  kissing  her  hand. 

Mons.  Pish  ! pish  1 you  are  a strange  Spanish 
kind  of  an  uncle,  that  you  are. — A dishonourer  of 
your  daugbter,  because  he  kissed  her  hand  ! pray 
how  could  he  honour  her  more  ? he  kissed  her  hand, 
you  see,  while  he  was  making  his  honour  to 
her. 

Don.  You  are  an  unthinking,  shallow  French 
fop,  voto  ! — But  I tell  you,  sister,  I hâve  thought 
of  it,  and  hâve  found  it  out  ; he  is  no  dancing- 
master,  sister.  Do  you  remember  the  whispering 
last  night  ? 1 hâve  found  out  the  meaning  of  that 
too  ; and  I tell  you,  sister,  he’s  no  dancing-master, 
I hâve  found  it  out 

Mrs.  Caut.  You  found  it  out  ! marry  corne  up, 
did  not  I tell  you  always  he  was  no  dandng- 
master  ? 

Don.  You  tell  me  ! you  silly  woman,  what  then? 
what  of  that  ? — You  tell  me  ! d'ye  think  I heeded 
what  you  told  me  ? but  I tell  you  now  I hâve 
found  it  out. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I say  I found  it  out. 

Don.  I say  ’tis  false,  gossip,  I found  him  out 

Mrs.  Caut . I say  1 found  him  out  first,  say  you 
what  you  will. 

Don.  Sister,  mum,  not  such  a word  again, 
guarda  ! — You  found  him  out  ! 
f Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  I must  submit,  or  dissemble 
Vlike  other  prudent  women,  or — [Aride. 

' Don.  Corne,  come>  sister,  take  it  from  me,  he  is 
no  dancing-master. 

Mrs.  Caut.  O yes,  he  is  a dancing-master. 

Don.  What  ! will  you  be  wiser  than  I every 
way  ? — remember  the  whispering,  I say. 

Mrs.  Caut.  [ Aside .]  So,  he  think  s I speak  in 
earaest,  then  Fil  fit  him  still. — [To  Don  Diego.] 
But  what  do  you  talk  of  their  whispering  I they 
would  not  whisper  any  ill  before  us,  sure. 

Don.  Will  you  still  be  an  idiot,  a doit,  and  see 
nothing  ? 

Mons.  Lord  ! you’ll  be  wiser  than  ail  the  world, 
will  you  ? are  we  not  ail  against  you  ? pshaw  ! 
pshaw  ! I ne’er  saw  such  a donnissimo  as  you  are, 
I vow  and  swear. 

Don.  No,  sister,  he’s  no  dancing-master;  for  now 
I think  onft  too,  he  could  not  play  upon  the  fiddle. 


Mrs.  Caut.  Pish  ! pish  ! what  dancing-master 
can  play  upon  a fiddle  without  strings  ? 

Don.  Again,  I tell  you  he  broke  them  on  pur- 
pose,  because  he  could  not  play  ; I hâve  found  it 
out  now,  sister. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  you  see  farther  than  I,  brother, 

[Gbrjlard  offert  to  lead  her  out. 

Hip . For  Heaven’s  sake  stir  not  yet 

[Aride  to  Gbrrard. 

Don.  Besides,  if  you  remember,  they  were  per- 
petually  putting  me  out  of  the  room  ; that  was, 
sister,  because  they  had  a mind  to  be  alone,  I hâve 
found  that  out  too  : — now,  sister,  look  you,  he  is 
no  dancing-master. 

Mrs.  Caut.  But  has  he  not  given  her  a lesson 
often  before  you  ? 

Don.  Ay,  but,  sister,  he  did  not  go  about  his 
business  like  a dancing-master  ; but  go,  go  down 
to  the  door,  somebody  rings.  [Extt  Mrs.  Caution. 

Mons.  1 vow  and  swear,  uncle,  he  is  a dancing- 
master  ; pray  be  appeased. — Lord  1 d’ye  think  Fd 
tell  you  a lie  ? 

Don.  If  it  prove  to  be  a lie,  and  you  do  not 
confess  it,  though  you  are  my  next  heir  after  my 
daughtejr,  I will  disown  thee  as  much  as  I do  her, 
for  thy  folly  and  treachery  to  thyself,  as  well  as 
me. — You  may  hâve  her,  but  never  my  estate,' 
look  you. 

Mons.  How  1 I must  look  to  my  hits  then. 

[Atide. 

Don.  Look  to’t. 

Mons.  [Aside."]  Then  I had  best  confess  ail, 
before  he  discover  ail,  which  he  will  soon  do. — 

Enter  Parson. 

O here’ s the  parson  too  ! he  won't  be  in  choler, 
nor  brandish  toledo  before  the  parson  sure? — [To 
Don  Diego.]  Well,  uncle,  I must  confess,  rather 
than  lose  your  favour,  he  is  no  dancing-master. 

Don.  Nol 

Ger.  What!  has  the  fool  betrayedus  then  atlast? 

nay,  then  ’tis  time  to  be  gone  ; corne  away,  miss. 

[Qoing  out. 

Don.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  pass  this  way,  my  toledo 

will  pass  that  way,  look  you. 

[Thrutts  at  him  t rith  hit  neord. 

Hip.  O hold,  Mr.  Gerrard  ! — Hold  father  ! 

Mons . I tell  you,  uncle,  he’s  an  honest  gentle- 
man, means  no  hurt,  and  came  hither  but  upon  a 

frolic  of  mine  and  your  daughter’s. 

[Sfop*  Don  Dibgo. 

Don.  Ladron!  traidor! 

Mons.  I tell  you  ail' s but  a jest,  a mere  jest,  I 
vow  and  swear. 

/ Don.  A jest  1— jest  with  my  honour,  voto  ! ha! 
m o family  to  dishonour  but  the  grave,  wise,  noble, 
[honourable,  illustrious,  puissant,  and  right  wor- 
^shipful  family  of  the  Formais  ! — Nay,  I am  con- 
tented  to  reprieve  you,  till  you  know  whoyou  hâve 
dishonoured,  and  convict  you  of  the  greatness 
of  your  crime  before  you  die.  We  are  descended, 
look  you — 

Mons.  Nay,  pray,  uncle,  hear  me. 

Don.  I say,  we  are  descended — 

Mons.  ’Tis  no  matter  for  that. 

Don.  And  my  great,  great,  great-grandfether 
was — 

Mons.  Well,  well,  I hâve  something  to  say  more 
to  the  purpose. 

Don.  My  great,  great,  great-grandfather,  I 
say,  was — 
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Mont.  Welî,  a pinmaker  in — 

Don.  Bat  he  was  a gentleman  for  ail  that,  fop, 
for  he  was  [a  sergeant  to  a company  of  the  train* 
banda  ; and  my  great-great-grandfather  was — 

| Mont.  Was  his  son,  what  then  ? won’t  you  let 
| me  clear  this  gentleman  ? 

| Don.  He  was,  he  was — 

i Mont.  He  was  a felt-maker,  his  son  a wine- 
cooper,  jour  father  a vintner,  and  so  you  came  to 
be  a Canary  merchant. 

Don.  Bat  we  were  still  gentlemen,  for  onr  coat 
| was,  as  the  heralds  say — was — 

Mont.  Was  ! your  sign  was  the  Three  Tons, 

| Mnd  the  field  Canary  ; now  let  me  tell  you,  this 
' honest  gentleman — 

| Don.  Now,  that  yoa  shoald  dare  to  dishonour 
' this  family  ! — by  the  graves  of  my  onces  tors  in 
: Great  St  Ellen’s  chorch — 

I Mont.  Yard. 

Don.  Thon  shalt  die  for’t,  ladron  ! 

[ [Auiwaf  Grau rd. 

Mont.  Hold,  hold,  onde,  are  you  mad  ? 

Hip.  Oh  ! oh  ! — 

IMont.  Nay  then,  by  yoar  own  Spanish  raies  of 
honour  (though  he  be  my  rival),  I must  help  him  ; 
[Drawt  hit  tword .]  since  I brought  him  into  dan- 
ger.— [Aside.]  Sure  he  will  not  show  his  valour 
upon  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  otherwise  I shoald 
be  afraid  uf  showing  mine. — Here,  Mr.  Gerrard,  go 
in  here,  nay,  yoa  shall  go  in,  Mr.  Gerrard,  I’U 
secore  yoa  ail  ; and,  parson,  do  yoa  go  in  too  with 
’em,  for  I see  you  are  afraid  of  a sword  and  the 
other  world,  though  yoa  talk  of  it  so  familiarly, 
and  make  it  so  fine  a place. 

[Opent  a door,  and  thrusts  Grrrard,  Hifpolita, 
Parson,  and  Pnun  in,  thon  shuU  it,  and  guards  it 
with  his  tword. 

Don.  Tu  quoqut , Brute  ! 

Mont.  Nay,  now,  uncle,  you  must  anderstand 
reason. — What,  yoa  are  not  only  a Don,  but  yoa 
« are  a Don  Qoizote  too,  I vow  and  swear  1 

Don.  Thon  spot,  sploach  of  my  family  andblood! 
I will  hâve  his  blood,  look  you. 

. Mont.  Pray,  good  Spanish  uncle,  hâve  but 
patience  to  hear  me.  Suppose — I say,  suppose  he 
nad  done,  done,  done  the  feat  to  your  daaghter. 

Don.  How  ! done  the  feat  ! done  the  feat  ! done 
the  feat  ! en  hora  mala  1 

Mont.  I say,  suppose,  suppose — 

Don.  Suppose  ! 

Mont.  I say,  suppose  he  had,  for  I do  but  sup- 
pose it  ; well,  I am  ready  to  marry  her,  however. 
Now  marnage  is  as  good  a solder  for  cracked  female 
honour  as  blood  ; and  can’t  you  suffer  the  shame 
bnt  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  parson  has 
married  us  ? and  then  if  there  be  any  shame,  it 
becomes  mine  ; for  here  in  England,  the  father 
bas  nothing  to  do  with  the  daughter’s  business, 
honour,  what  d’ye  call’t,  when  once  she’s  married, 
d’ye  see. 

Don.  England  1 what  d’yq  tell  me  of  England  ? 
IT1  be  a Spaniard  still,  voto  a me  hora  1 and  I will 
be  revenged. — Pedro  ! Juan  ! Sanchez  ! 

[CaUs  ai  the  door. 

Re-entsr  Mrs.  Gaunosr.  foBowed  by  Flirt  and  Floovcs, 

in  vixard  marks. 

Mrt.  CauL  What’s  the  matter,  brother? 

Don.  Pedro  1 Sanchez  ! Juan  I — but  who  are 
these,  sister  ? are  they  not  men  in  women’s  clothes  ? 
what  make  they  here  ? 


Mrt.  Caut.  They  are  relations,  they  say,  of  my 
cousin’8,  who  pressed  in  when  I let  iu  the  parson  ; 
they  say  my  cousin  invited  ’em  to  his  wedding. 

Mont . Two  of  my  relations  ! — [Aride.]  Ha  ! 
they  are  my  cousins  indeed  of  the  other  night  ; a 
pox  take  ’em  ! — but  that’ s no  curse  for  ’em  ; a 
plague  take  ’em  then  ! — but  how  came  they  here  ? 

Don.  [ Aside.]  Now  must  I bave  witnesses  too 
of  the  dishonour  of  my  family  ; it  were  Spanish 
prudence  to  despatch  ’em  away  out  of  the  house, 
before  1 begin  my  revenge.  [ To  Flirt  and 
Flouncb.]  What  are  you  ? what  make  you  here  ? 
who  would  you  speak  with  ? « 

Flirt . With  Monsieur. 

Don.  Here  he  is. 

Mont.  Now  will  these  jades  discrédit  me,  and 
spoil  my  match  just  in  the  coupling  minute.  [ Aride. 
Don.  Do  you  know  ’em  ? 

Mont.  Yes,  sir,  sure,  l know ’em. — [Atideto 
’em.]  Pray,  ladies,  say  as  1 say,  or  you  will  spoil 
my  wedding,  for  1 am  just  going  to  be  married  ; and 
if  my  uncle  or  mistress  should  know  who  you  are, 
it  might  break  off  the  match.  « 

Flou.  We  corne  on  purpose  to  break  the  match.  1 
Mont.  How  ! I 

Flirt.  Why,  d’ye  think  to  marry,  and  leave  ns 
so  in  the  lurch  ? 

Mont.  What  do  the  jades  mean  ? [Aside. 

Don.  Corne,  who  are  they?  what  would  they 
hâve?  If  they  corne  to  the  wedding,  ladies,  I 
assure  you  there  will  be  none  to-day  here. 

Mont.  They  won’t  trouble  you,  sir;  they  are 
going  again. — Ladies,  you  hear  what  my  uncle 
says;  1 know  you  won’t  trouble  him. — [Aride.] 

I wish  I were  well  rid  of  ’em. 

Flou.  You  shall  not  think  to  put  us  off  so. 

[Aride. 

Don.  Who  are  they  ? what  are  their  names  ? 
Flirt.  We  are,  sir — 

Mont.  Nay,  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  tell  who 
you  are,  for  you  will  undo  me,  and  spoil  my  match 
infallibly.  [Aride  to  * em. 

Flou.  We  care  not,  ’tis  onr  business  to  spoil 
matches.  I 

Mont.  You  need  not,  for  I beüeve  married  men 
are  your  best  customers,  for  greedy  bachelors  take 
up  with  their  wives. 

Don.  Corne,  pray  ladies,  if  you  hâve  no  business 
here,  be  pleased  to  retire  ; for  few  of  us  are  in 
humour  to  be  so  civil  to  you  as  you  may  deserve. 
Mont.  Ay,  prithee,  dear  jades,  get  you  gone. 
Flirt.  We  will  not  stir. 

Don.  Who  are  they,  I say,  fool  ? and  why  don’t 
they  go  ? 

Flou.  We  are,  sir — 

Mont.  Hold  1 hold  1 — They  are  persons  of  hon- 
our and  quality,  and — 

Flirt.  We  are  no  persons  of  hononr  and  quality, 
sir,  we  are— 

Mont.  They  are  modest  ladies,  and  being  in  a 
kind  of  disguise,  will  not  own  their  quality. 

Flou.  We  modest  ladies  1 
Mont . Why,  sometimes  you  are  in  the  humour 
to  pass  for  women  of  honour  and  quality  ; prithee, 
dear  jades,  let  your  modesty  and  greatness  corne 
upon  you  now.  [ Aside  to  'em. 

Flirt.  Corne,  sir,  not  to  delude  you,  as  he 
would  bave  us,  we  are — 

Mont.  Hold,  hold  1— 

Flirt.  The  other  night  at  the  French-house— 
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Mon*.  Hold,  I say  1 — Tis  even  true  as  Gerrard 
says,  the  women  will  tell,  I see. 

Flou.  If  you  woald  hâve  her  silent,  stop  ber 
mouth  with  that  ring. 

Mon*.  Will  that  do*t  ? here,  here — ’Tïs  worth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pottnds. — [Takes  off  his 
ring  and  gives  it  Aer.]  But  I mnst  not  lose  my 
match,  I mnst  not  lose  a trout  for  a fly.— 1 That 
men  should  lire  to  hire  women  to  silenoe  ! 

Re-cnUr  Gnuuu,  Hjppolita,  Parson,  and  Pau*. 

Don.  Oh,  are  yon  corne  again  I 

[ Draw*  h it  tword  and  runtat  ’m,  Moimaua  hold*  Mm. 

Mont.  Oh  1 hold  ! hold  ! oncle  ! — What,  are 
yon  mad,  Gerrard,  to  expose  yonrself  to  a new 
danger  ? why  woald  yon  corne  ont  y et? 

Ger.  Becaase  onr  danger  now  is  over,  I thank 
the  panon  there.  And  now  we  mnst  beg— 

[Girurd  and  Hippolita  kneél. 

Mon*.  Nay,  faith,  onde,  forgive  him  now,  since 
he  asks  yon  forgiveness  npon  his  knees,  and  my 
poor  cousin  too. 

Hip.  Yon  are  mistaken,  cousin  ; we  ask  him 
blessing,  and  yon  forgiveness. 

Mon*.  How,  how,  how!  what  do  yon'talk  of 
blessing  ? what  do  you  ask  your  father  blesring, 
and  he  ask  me  forgiveness  ? bat  why  should  he 
ask  me  forgiveness  ? 

Hip.  Because  he  asks  my  fether's  blessing. 

Mon*.  Pish  ! pish  1 I don’t  understand  you,  I 
tow  and  swear. 

Hip.  The  parson  will  exponnd  it  to  yon,  cousin. 

Mon*.  Hey  I what  say  yon  to  it,  parson  ? 

Par.  They  are  married,  sir. 

Mont.  Married! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Married  I so,  I told  yon  what 
’twonld  corne  to. 

Don.  Yon  told  ns  l — 

Mon*.  Nay,  she  is  setting  np  for  the  réputation 
of  a witch. 

Don.  Married! — Juan,  Sanchez,  Pedro,  arm! 
arm  ! arm  ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  A witch  ! a witch  ! 

Hip.  Nay,  indeed,  father,  now  we  are  married, 
you  had  better  call  the  fiddlers. — Call  ’çm,  Prne, 
quickly.  [Exil  Paua. 

Mon*.  Who  do  yon  say,  married,  man  ? 

Par.  Was  I not  sent  for  on  purpose  to  marry 
’em  ? why  should  yon  wonder  at  it  ? 

Mon*.  No,  no,  you  were  to  marry  me,  man,  to 
her  ; 1 knew  there  was  a mistake  in't  somehow  ; 
you  were  merely  mistaken,  therefore  yon  mnst  do 
yonr  business  over  again  for  me  now. — The  parson 
was  mistaken, oncle,  it  seems,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  Caut.  I suppose  five  or  six  gnineas  made 
him  make  the  mistake,  which  will  not  be  rectified 
now,  nephew.  They'll  marry  ail  that  corne  near 
’em,  and,  for  a guinea  or  two,  care  not  what  mis- 
chief  they  do,  nephew. 

Don . Married  ! — Pedro  ! Sanchez  ! 
r Mon*.  How  ! and  muÿt  she  be  his  wifo  then  for 
I ever  and  ever  ? hâve  I held  the  door  then  for  this, 
I like  a fool  as  I was  ? 

I Mrs.  Caut.  Yes,  indeed! 
i Mon*.  Hâve  I wom  goblia  here  for  this  ? little 
! breeches  for  this  ? 

\ Mr*.  Caut.  Yes,  trnly. 

! Mon*.  And  pat  on  the  Spsnish  honoar  with  the 
1 habit,  in  defending  my  rirai  ? nay  then,  Pli  hâve 
i another  torn  of  honour  in  rerenge.  Corne,  oncle, 


I’m  of  yonr  aide  now,  sa  1 sa  ! sa  ! but  let’s  stay 
for  onr  force  ; Sanchez,  Juan,  Pedro,  arm  ! arm  ! 
arm! 

Enter  two  Blacks  and  a Spaniard./ottowai  bp  Pairs, 
Martin,  and  five  otker  gentlemendike  Jlddler*. 

Don . Mnrder  the  rillain  ! kill  him  ! 

[Jtamnliw  ail  npon  Qkkkabd. 

Mar . Hold!  hold!  sir! 

Don.  How  now  ! who  sent  for  yon,  friands  ? 

Mar.  We  fiddlers,  sir,  often  corne  unsent  for. 

Don.  And  yon  are  often  kicked  down  stairs  for’t 
too. 

Mar.  No,  sir,  onr  company  was  nerer  kicked, 

I think. 

Don.  Fiddlers,  and  not  kicked  ! then  to  préserve 
your  virgin  honour,  get  yon  down  stairs  quickly  ; 
for  we  are  notât  présent  disposed  mnch  for  mirth, 
voto  ! 

Mon*.  [ Pèeping J]  A pox  ! is  It  yon,  is  it  yon, 
Martin? — Nay,  unde,  then  ’tis  in  vain  ; for  they 
won’t  be  kicked  down  stairs,  to  my  knowledge. 
They  are  gentlemen  fiddlers,  forsooth  ! A pox  on  ail 
gentlemen  fiddlers  and  gentlemen  dancing-master»  ! 
say  I. 

Don.  How!  ha!  [Pausinç. 

Mon*.  Well,  Flirt,  now  lama  match  for  thee  : 
now  I may  keep  yon. — And  there's  little  differ-^ 
en  ce  betwixt  keeping  a wench  and  marnage;  only; 
marnage  is  a little  the  cheaper  ; but  (he  other  is  1 
the  more  honourable  now,  vert  and  bien  ! Nay,  i 
now  I may  swear  a French  oath  too.  Corne,  corne/ 
I am  (bine  ; let  ns  strike  np  the  bargain  : thine, 
according  to  the  honourable  institution  of  keeping. 
—Corne. 

Flirt.  Nay,  hold,  sir;  two  wordsto  the  bargain; 
first,  I hâve  ne’er  a lawyer  here  to  draw  articles 
and  settlements.) 

Mon*.  How  ! is  the  world  corne  to  that  ? A 
yn«n  rawnnt.  keep  a wench  withont  articles  and  set- 
tiements  ! Nay,  then  ’tis  e’en  as  bad  as  marriage, 
indeed,  and  there’s  no  différence  betwixt  a wife  and 
a wench. 

Flirt.  Only  in  cohabitation  ; for  the  first  article 
shallbe  against  cohabitation  î— we  mis  tresses  suffer 
no  cohabitation. 

Mon s.  Nor  wives  neither  now. 

Flirt.  Then  separate  maintenance,  in  case  yon 
should  take  a wife,  or  I a new  friend. 

Mon*.  How  ! that  too  ! then  yon  are  every  whit 
as  bad  as  a wife. 

Flirt.  Then  my  honse  in  town  and  yours  in  the 
country,  if  yon  wUL 

Mon*.  A mere  wife  ! 

Flirt.  Then  my  coach  apart,  as  well  as  my  bed 
apart. 

Mon*.  As  bad  as  a wife  still  ! 

Flirt.  But  take  notice,  I will  hâve  no  little, 
dirty,  second-hand  chariot  new  fnrbished,  but  a 
large,  sociable,  well-painted  coach  ; nor  will  I keep 
it  till  it  be  as  well  known  as  myself,  and  it  corne 
to  be  called  Flirt-coach  ; nor  will  1 hâve  snch  pitifnl 
horses  as  cannot  carry  me  every  night  to  the  Park  ; 
for  I will  not  mia  a night  in  the  Park,  I’d  bave 
yon  to  know. 

Mon*.  ’Tis  very  well  : yon  mnst  hâve  yonr  great, 
gilt,  fine  painted  coaches.  I’m  sure  they  are  grown 
so  common  already  amongst  yon,  that  ladies  of 
qnality  begin  to  take  np  with  hackneys  again, 
jaraie  ! — But  what  else  2 
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of  handaome,  lmty,  deanly  footmen,  fit  to  •erre 
ladies  of  quality,  and  do  their  business  as  they 
should  do. 

Moiu.  What  then  ? 

Flirt.  Theu,  that  you  nerer  grow  jealous  of 


Mont.  A thoosand  pounda  a yearl  what  will 
wenching  corne  to  ? Time  waa  a man  might  hâve 
fared  as  «ell  at  a mnch  cheaper  rate,  and  a lady  of 
one’s  affections,  inatead  of  a honse,  would  bave 
been  contented  with  a little  chamber,  three  pair  of 
etairs  backward,  with  a little  closet  or  ladder  to't  ; 
and  inatead  of  variety  of  new  gowna  and  rich  petti- 
coats,  with  her  dishabillie,  or  flame-colour  gown 
called  Indien,  and  alippers  of  the  same,  would  bave 
been  contented  for  a twelvemonth  ; and  inatead  of 
visita  and  gadding  to  playa,  would  bave  entertained 
herself  at  home  with  St.  George  for  England,  The 
Knight  of  the  Sun,  or,  The  Practice  of  Piety  ; and 
Inatead  of  aendiug  har  wine  and  méat  from  the 
French-houses,  would  hâve  been  contented,  if  you 
had  given  her,  poor  wretch,  but  crédit  at  the  next 
chandler’a  and  chequered  cellar  ; and  then,  inatead 
of  a coach,  would  hâve  been  well  satisfied  to  hâve 
gone  out  and  taken  the  air  for  three  or  four 


you  say,  wben  l am  weary  of  thee  and  the 

I » Don.  [ Aride.'] — Robbed  of  my  honour,  my 
k Idaughter,  and  my  revenge  too  ! O my  dear  honour! 
fcothing  vexes  me,  but  that  the  world  should  aay  I 


Ger.  So,  ao. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  young  man,  you  bave  danced  ai 
fair  dance  for  yourself,  royally  ; and  now  you  mejj 
go  jig  it  together  till  you  are  both  weary.  And  I 
though  you  were  ao  eager  to  hâve  him,  Mrs.  Minx  J 
you’U  aoon  hâve  your  bellyfull  of  him,  let  me  tell 
you,  miatreas. 

P rue.  Ha  1 ha  ! 

Mont.  How,  unde  ! what  waa’t  you  said  ? Nay, 
if  I had  your  Spanish  policy  againat  Ae,  it  waa  no 
wonder  I miased  of  my  aim,  mon  foy  ! 

Don.  I was  reaolved  too  my  daughter  should  not 
marry  a coward,  therefore  made  the  more  ado  to 
try  you,  air.  But  I find  you  are  a brisk  man  of , 
honour,  firm  stiff  Spanish  honour  ; and  that  you 
may  aee  I deceived  you  ail  along,  and  you  not  me, 
ay,  and  am  able  to  deceive  you  still,  for  I know 
now  you  think  that  I will  give  you  little  or  nothing 
with  my  daughter,  like  other  fathers,  aince  you 
hâve  marrie'd  her  without  my  consent — but,  I say, 
Ml  deceive  you  now  ; for  you  shall  hâve  the  moat 
part  of  my  es  ta  te  in  présent,  and  the  rest  at  my  | 
death. — There’s  for  you  : 1 think  1 hâve  deceived 
you  now,  look  you. 

Ger.  No,  indeed,  sir,  you  hâve  not  deceived  me; 
for  1 never  suspected  your  love  to  your  daughter, 
nor  your  generoeity. 

Don.  How,  air  ! bave  a care  of  saying  I hâve  not  ■ 
deceived  you,  lest  I deceive  you  another  way,  | 
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iOT  V. 


guarda  ! — Pray,  gentlemen,  do  not  think  any 
man  could  deceive  me,  Look  yon  ; that  any  man 
could  Bteal  my  daughter,  look  yon,  without  my 
connivance  : — 

The  legs  we  speak,  the  more  we  think  ; 

And  he  seea  moat,  that  aeems  to  wink. 


~ ' Hip.  So,  80,  now  I could  give  yon  my  blessing, 
fother  ; now  you  are  a good  complaisant  father, 
indeed  : — 

When  children  marry,  parente  should  obey, 
Since  love  daims  more  obedience  far  than  they. 

[JEtnurt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE 


6P0KEN  BT  FLIRT. 


Thr  ladies  fi  rat  I am  to  compliment, 

Whom  (if  he  could)  the  poet  would  content, 

But  to  their  pleasure  then  they  must  consent. 
iMost  8poil  their  sport  still  by  their  modesty, 

'And  when  they  shonld  be  pleased,  cry  ont,  O 

fy ! 

And  the  least  smntty  jest  will  ne’er  pass  by. 

But  city  damsel  ne’er  had  confidence 
At  smutty  play  to  take  the  least  oflence, 

But  mercy  shows,  to  show  her  innocence. 

7 Y et  lest  the  merchants*  daughters  should  to-day 
Be  8candalised,  not  at  our  harmless  play 
But  our  Hippolita,  since  she’s  like  one 
Of  us  bold  flirts  of  t’other  end  o’th’  town  ; 

Our  poet  sending  to  you  (though  unknown) 

Bis  beat  respects  by  me,  does  frankly  own 
|The  character  to  be  unnatural  ; 
iHippolita  is  not  like  you  at  ail: 

|You,  while  your  lovera  court  you,  still  look  grum, 
lAnd  far  from  wooing,  when  they  woo,  cry  mum  ; 
lAnd  if  some  of  you  e’er  were  stolen  away, 

Your  portion's  fouit  ’twas  only,  I dare  say. 


Thus  much  for  him  the  poet  bid  me  speak  ; 

Now  to  the  men  I my  own  mind  will  break. 

You  good  men  o’th’  Exchange,  on  whom  alone 
We  must  dépend,  when  sparks  to  sea  are  gone  ; 
Into  the  pit  already  you  are  corne, 

’Tis  but  a step  more  to  our  tiring  room  ; 

Where  none  of  us  but  will  be  wondrous  sweet 
Upon  an  able  love  of  Lombard-street. 

You  we  had  rather  see  between  our  scenes, 

Than  spendthrift  fopswith  better  clothesand  miens; 
Instead  of  laced  coats,  belts,  and  pantaloons, 

Y our  velvet  jumps,  gold  chains,  and  grave  for  gowhs  ; 
Instead  of  periwigs,  and  broad  cock’d  bats, 

Your  satin  caps,  small  cuffs,  and  vast  cravata. 

For  you  are  fair  and  square  in  ail  your  dealings, 
You  never  cheat  your  doxies  with  gilt  shillings  ; 
You  ne'er  will  break  our  Windows  ; then  you  are 
Fit  to  make  love,  while  our  huzzas  make  war  ; 
And  since  ail  gentlemen  must  pack  to  sea, 

Our  gallants  and  our  judges  you  must  be  : 

We,  therefore,  and  our  poet,  do  submit, 

To  ail  the  camlet  doaks  now  i’fhe  pit 
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Indlgnor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
Compoeitum  illepideve  putetur,  Bed  quia  nuper  : 

Nso  yeniam  antiquis,  sed  honorem  et  premia  pottol. — Houat. 
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PROLOGUE 

8POKBN  BT  MB.  HABT. 


P o xts,  like  eudgelTd  bullies,  neyer  do 
At  finit  or  second  blow  submit  to  you  ; 

But  will  provoke  you  still,  and  ne’er  baye  done, 
Till  you  are  weary  first  witb  laying  on. 

The  late  so  baffled  scribbler  of  this  day, 

Thougb  be  stands  trembling,  bids  me  boldly  say, 
What  we  before  most  plays  are  osed  to  do, 

For  poets  ont  of  fear  first  draw  on  you  ; 

In  a tierce  prologue  tbe  still  pit  defy, 

And,  ere  you  speak,  like  Castril'giYe  tbe  lie. 

But  thougb  our  Bays’s  battles  oft  I’ve  fought, 
And  with  bruised  knuckles  tbeir  dear  conques  ta 
bougbt  ; 

Nay,  never  yet  fear'd  odds  upon  tbe  stage. 

In  prologue  dare  not  bector  with  the  âge  ; 


But  would  take  qnarter  from  your  saving  hands, 
Thougb  Bays  within  ail  yielding  countermands, 
Says,  you  confederate  wits  no  quarter  give, 
Tberefore  bis  play  shan’t  ask  your  leave  to  live. 
Well,  let  the  vain  rasb  fop,  by  huffing  so, 

Think  to  obtain  the  better  terms  of  you  ; 

But  we,  tbe  actors,  bumbly  will  submit, 

Now,  and  at  any  time,  to  a full  pit  ; 

Nay,  often  we  anticipate  your  rage, 

And  murder  poeta  for  you  on  our  stage  : 

We  set  no  guards  upon  our  tiring-room, 

But  when  witb  flying  colours  tbere  you  corne, 
We  patiently,  you  see,  give  up  to  you 
Our  poets,  virgins,  nay,  our  matrons  too. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.- — Hobneb's  Lodging*  ' 

Enter  Hornrr,  and  Quack /oltowing  Mm  at  a distance . 

Hom.  [4  eide.]  A quack  ia  as  fit  for  a pimp,  as 
a midwife  for  a bawd  ; they  are  still  but  in  tbeir 
way,  both  belpers  of  nature. — [Aloud.]  Well,  my 
dear  doctor,  hast  thon  done  what  I desired  ? 

Quack.  1 hâve  nndone  yon  for  ever  with  the 
women,  and  reported  you  throughout  the  whole 
town  as  bad  as  a eunuch,  with  aa.much  trouble  as 
if  I had  made  you  one  in  eamest. 


Hom . But  hâve  you  told  ail  tbe  midwives  you 
know,  the  orange  wenches  at  the  playhouses,  the 
city  busbands,  and  old  fumbling  keepers  of  this 
end  of  the  town  ? for  they’ll  be  the  readiest  to 
report  it. 

Quack.  I hâve  told  ail  the  chambermaids,  wait- 
ing- women,  tire- women,  and  old  women  of  my 
acquaintance  ; nay,  and  whispered  it  as  a secret  to 
’em,  and  to  the  whisperers  of  Whitehall  ; so  that 
you  need  not  doubt  ’twill  spread,  and  you  will  be 
aa  odious  to  the  handsome  young  women,  as — 
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IlAtide.]  Tin  as  much  a huaband’a  prudence  to 
provide  innocent  diversion  for  a wife  aa  to  hinder 
hcr  nnlawful  pieu  area  ; and  be  had  better  employ 
her  than  let  her  employ  herself. — [Aloud.]  Fgre- 
well. 

Hom.  Yonr  serrant,  sir  Jasper.  [Kr#  Sir  jiwn. 
Lady  F idg.  I will  not  stay  with  him,  foh  1 — 
Han ».  Nay,  madam,  I beaeech  yon  stay,  if  it  be 
bat  to  see  I can  be  as  civil  to  ladies  yet  as  they 
would  desire. 

Lady  Pidg.  No,  no,  fob  ! yon  cannot  be  civil  to 

Dain.  Yon  as  civil  as  ladies  woold  desire  ? 
Lady  Pidg.  No,  no,  no,  fob  1 foh  I foh  1 

[areu ni  leulj  FmosT  and  Mrs.  Danmr  Pidost. 
Quack.  No»,  I tbink,  I,  or  yon  yonrself  rather, 
; bave  done  yonr  business  with  the  women. 

I Hom.  Thon  art  an  ass.  Don’t  you  see  already, 
! upon  the  report  and  my  carnage,  this  grave  man 
j of  business  leavea  bis  wife  in  my  lodgings,  invites 
j me  to  his  house  and  wife,  who  before  would  not  be 
| acquainted  with  me  ont  of  jealousy  ? 

; Quack.  Nay,  by  this  means  you  may  be  tbe 
| more  acquainted  with  the  husb&nds,  but  tbe  lésa 
] with  the  vrives. 

Hom.  Let  me  alone;  if  I can  but  abuse  tbe 
I husbands,  I’U  soon  disabuse  the  wives.  Stay — l’il 
reckon  you  up  tbe  advantages  I am  like  to  bave  by 
my  stratagem.  First,  1 shall  be  rid  of  ail  my  old 
acauaintances.  the  moet  insatiable  sort  of  duns.  that 


Dot.  With  a most  theatrical  impudence,  nay, 
more  than  the  orange-wenches  show  there,  or  a 
drunken  visard-mask,  or  a great- bel  lied  actreas  ; 
nay,  or  the  most  impudent'of  créatures,  an  ül  pôet; 
or  what  is  yet  more  impudent,  a second-hand  critic. 

Hom.  But  what  say  tbe  ladies  ? bave  they  no 
pity  ? 

Hat.  What  ladies?  Tbe  vizard-maska,  you 
know,  never  pity  a man  when  ail’ s gone,  tbough  in 
their  service. 

Dot.  And  for  the  women  in  tbe  boxes,  you’d 
never  pity  them  when  ’twas  in  yonr  power. 

Har.  They  say  ’tis  pity  but  ail  that  deal  with 
common  women  should  be  served  so. 

Dot.  Nay,  I dare  swear  they  won’t  admit  you  to 
play  at  carda  with  them,  go  to  plavs  with  ’em,  or 
do  the  little  duties  wkich  other  shadows  of  men  are 
wont  to  do  for  ’em. 

Hom.  Who  do  you  call  shadows  of  men  ? 

Dot.  Half-men. 

Hom.  What,  boys  ? 

Dor.  Ay,  your  old  boys,  old  bcauM  garçon t, 
who,  like  superannuated  stalliona,  are  suffered  to 
run,  feed,  and  whinny  with  the  mares  as  long  as 
they  live,  tbough  they  can  do  nothing  else. 

Hom.  Well,  a pox  on  love  and  wencbing  ! 
Women  serve  but  to  keep  a man  from  better  com-  \ 
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Hom.  Well,  there's  another  pleasure  by  drink- 
ing  I thought  not  of, — I shall  lose  bis  acquaintance, 
because  he  cannot  drink  i and  you  know  ’tis  a very 
hard  tbing  to  be  rid  of  bim  ; for  he’s  one  of  those 
nauseous  offerers  at  vit,  who,  like  tbe  worst 
fiddlers,  run  themselves  into  ail  comprimes. 

Har.  One  that,  by  being  in  tbe  company  of  men 
j of  sense,  vould  pass  for  one. 

; Horn.  And  may  so  to  the  short-sighted  world  ; 

J as  a false  jewel  amongst  true  ones  is  not  disceraed 
' at  a distance.  His  company  is  as  troublesome  to 
| us  as  a cuckold’s  when  you  bave  a mind  to  bis 
! wife's. 

Har.  No,  tbe  rogue  will  not  let  us  enjoy  one 
another,  but  ravishes  our  conversation  ; thougb  he 
signifies  no  more  to’t  tban  sir  Martin  Marall’s 
| gaping,  and  awkward  thrumming  upon  the  lute, 

1 dœs  to  bis  man's  voice  and  music. 
j Dût.  And  to  pass  for  a wit  in  town  shows  him- 

self  a fool  every  nigbt  to  us,  that  are  guilty  of  the 
plot. 

Hom . Such  wits  as  he  are,  to  a company  of 
| reasonable  men,  like  rooks  to  the  gam esters  ; who 
only  fi  11  a room  at  the  table,  but  are  so  far  from 
contributing  to  the  play,  that  they  only  serve  to 
spoil  the  fancy  of  those  that  do. 

1 Dor.  Nay,  they  are  used  like  rooks  too,  snubbed, 

i checked,  and  abused;  yet  the  rogues  will  hang  on. 

| Hom . A pox  on  ’em,  and  ail  that  force  nature, 

and  would  be  still  what  she  forbids  ’em  ! Affecta- 
î tion  is  her  greatest  monster. 

| Har . Most  men  are  the  contraries  to  that  they 

would  seem.  Your  bully,  you  see,  is  a coward 
, with  a long  sword  ; the  little  humbly-fawning 
physicien,  with  his  ebony  cane,  is  he  that  destroys 
men. 

Dor . The  usurer,  a poor  rogue,  possessed  of 
mouldy  bonds  and  mortgages  ; and  we  they  call 
spendthrifts,  are  only  wealthy,  who  lay  out  his 
money  upon  daily  new  purchases  of  pleasure. 

Hom.  Ay,  your  arrantest  cheat  is  your  trustée 
or  executor  ; your  jealous  man,  the  greatest 
cuckold  ; your  churchman  the  greatest  atheist  ; and 
your  noisy  pert  rogue  of  a wit,  the  greatest  fop, 
dnllest  as8,  and  worst  company,  as  you  shall  see  ; 
for  here  he  cornes. 

Enter  Spakkisr. 

Spark.  How  is’t,  sparks  ? how  is’t  ? Well,  faith, 
Harry,  I must  rally  thee  a little,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 
upon  the  report  in  town  of  thee,  ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! I 
can’t  hold  i’faith  ; shall  I speak  ? 

Hom.  Yes  ; but  you’ll  be  so  bitter  tben. 

Spark.  Honest  Dick  and  Frank  here  sball 
answer  for  me  ; I will  not  be  extreme  bitter,  by  the 
universe. 

Har.  We  will  be  bound  in  a ten  thousand  pound 
bond,  he  shall  not  be  bitter  at  ail. 

Dor.  Nor  sharp,  nor  sweet. 

Hom.  What,  not  downright  insipid  ? 

Spark.  Nay  then,  since  you  are  so  brisk,  and 
provoke  me,  take  what  follows.  You  must  know, 
I was  discoursing  and  rallying  with  some  ladies 
yesterday,  and  they  happened  to  talk  of  the  fine 
new  signs  in  town — 

Hom.  Very  fine  ladies,  I believe. 

Spark.  Said  I,  I know  where  the  beat  new  sign 
is. — Where  ? says  one  of  the  ladies.—- In  Covent- 
Garden,  I replied. — Said  another,  In  what  Street  ? — 
In  Russd-street,  answered  1. — Lord,  says  another, 

I’m  sure  there  was  never  a fine  new  sign  there 
yesterday. — Yes,  but  there  was,  said  I again  ; and 
it  came  out  of  France,  and  has  been  there  a fort- 
night 

Dor.  A pox  ! I can  hear  no  more,  prithee. 

Hom.  No,  hear  him  out  ; let  him  tune  his  crowd 
a while. 

Har.  The  worst  music,  the  greatest  préparation. 

Spark . Nay,  faith,  1*11  make  you  laugh. — It 
canuot  be,  says  a third  lady. — Yes,  yes,  quoth  I 
again. — Says  afourth  lady — 

Horn.  Look  to’t,  we’ll  hâve  no  more  ladies. 

Spark.  No — then  mark,  mark,  now.  Said  I to 
the  fourth,  Did  you  never  see  Mr.  Homer?  he 
lodges  in  Russel-street,  and  he’s  a sign  of  a man, 
you  know,  since  he  came  out  of  France  ; ha  ! ha! 
ha  ! 

Hom.  But  the  devil  take  me  if  thinebe  the  sign 
of  a jest. 

Spark.  With  that  they  ail  fell  a-laughing,  till 
they  bepissed  themselves.  What,  but  it  does  not 
move  you,  methinks  ? Well,  1 see  one  had  as 
good  go  to  law  without  a witness,  as  break  a jest 
without  a laughter  on  one’s  side. — Corne,  corne, 
sparks,  but  where  do  we  dine?  I hâve  left  at 
Whitehall  an  earl,  to  dine  witb  you. 

Dor.  Why,  I thought  thou  hadst  loved  a man 
with  a title,  better  than  a suit  with  a French  trim- 
ming  to’t. 

Har.  Go  to  him  again. 

Spark.  N.o,  sir,  a wit  to  me  is  the  greatest  title 
in  the  world. 

Hom.  But  go  dine  with  your  earl,  sir  ; he  mây 
be  exceptious.  We  are  your  friends,  and  will  not 
take  it  ill  to  be  left,  I do  assure  you. 

Har.  Nay,  faith,  he  sh&U  go  to  hii*. 

Spark.  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen. 

Dor.  We’ll  thrust  you  out,  if  you  won’t  ; what, 
disappoint  anybody  for  us  ? 

Spark.  Nay,  dear  gentlemen,  bear  me. 

Hom.  No,  no,  sir,  by  no  means  ; prky  go,  sir. 

Spark.  Why,  dear  rogues — 

Dor.  No,  no.  [ They  ail  thrust  him  out  of  the  room. 

AU.  Ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! * 

2 le-enter  Sparkimé 

Spark.  But,  sparks,  pray  hear  me.  What,  d'ye 
think  1*11  eat  then  with  gay  shallow  fops  and 
silent  coxcombs?  I think  wit  as  necessary  at 
dinner,  as  a glass  of  good  wine  ; and  that’ s the 
reason  I never  hâve  any  stomach  when  I è&t  alone. 
— Corne,  but  where  do  we  dine  ? 

Hom.  Even  where  you  will. 

Spark.  At  Chateline’s  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  lf  you  will. 

Spark.  Or  at  the  Cock  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Spark.  Or  at  the  Dog.and  Partridge  ? 

Hom.  Ay,  if  you  bave  a mind  to’t  ; for  we  shall 
dine  at  neither. 

Spark.  Pshaw  ! with  your.fooling  we  shall  lose 
the  new  play  ; and  1 would  no  more  miss  seeing  a 
new  play  the  first  day,  than  I would  miss  sitting  in 
the  wits’  row.  Therefore  I’U  go  fetch  my  mistress, 
and  away.  [Bxü. 

Enter  Mr.  Pmcawir*. 

Hom.  Who  hâve  we  here  ? Pinchwife  ? 

Pinch.  Gentlemen,  your  humble  servant. 

Hom.  Well,  Jack,  by  thy  long  absence  from  the 
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town,  the  grumness  of  thy  countenance,  and  the 
slovenliness  of  thy  habit,  I shonld  give  thee  joy, 
ahould  I not,  of  marnage  ? 

Pinch  [ Aside .]  Death  ! does  he  know  I'm 
married  too  ? I thought  to  hâve  concealed  it  from 
himatleast, — [Aloud.]  My  longstay  in  the  country 
will  excuse  my  dress  ; and  I hâve  a suit  of  law  that 
brings  me  up  to  town,  that  puts  me  out  of  humour. 
Besides,  I must  give  Sparkish  to-morrow  five 
thouaand  pounda  to  lie  with  my  sister. 

Hom.  Nay,  you  country  gentlemen,  rather  than 
not  purchase,  will  buy  anything  ; and  he  is  a 
cracked  title,  if  we  may  quibble.  Well,  but  am  I 
to  give  thee  joy  ? I heard  thon  wert  married. 

Pinch . What  then  ? 

Hom.  Why,  the  next  thing  that  is  to  be  heard, 
is,  thou’rt  a cuckold. 

Finch.  Insupportable  name  ! [Aride. 

Hom.  But  I did  not  expect  marriage  from  such 
a whoremaster  as  you  ; one  that  knew  the  town  so 
much,  and  women  so  well. 

Pinch  Why,  I hâve  married  no  London 
wife. 

Hom . Pshaw  I that’s  ail  one.  That  grave  cir- 
| cumspection  in  marrying  a country  wife,  is  like 
refusing  a deceitful  pampered  Smithfield  jade,  to 
j|  go  and  be  cheated  by  a friend  in  the  country. 

1 Pinch.  [ Aside .]  A pox  on  him  and  his  aimile  ? — 
\[AloudJ\  At  leaat  we  are  a little  surer  of  the  breed 
there,  know  what  her  keeping  has  been,  whether 
foiled  or  unsound. 

Hom.  Corne,  corne,  I hâve  known  a clap  gotten 
in  Wales  ; and  there  are  cousins,  justices’  clerka, 
and  chaplains  in  the  country,  I won’t  say  coach- 
men.  But  she’s  handsome  and  young  ? 

Pinch.  {Aside.]  1*11  answer  as  I should  do. — 
[Aloud.]  No,  no;  she  has  no  beauty  but  her 
youth,  no  attraction  but  hermodesty  : wholesome, 
homely,  and  huswifely  ; that’s  ail. 

Dor.  He  talks  as  like  a grazier  as  he  looks. 

Pinch . She’s  too  awkward,  ill-f&voured,  and 
silly  to  bring  to  town. 

Hat.  Then  methinks  you  should  bring  her  to  be 
taught  breeding. 

Pinch.  To  be  taught!  no,  sir,  I thank  you. 
Good  wives  and  private  soldiers  should  be  ignorant 
— 1*11  keep  her  from  your  instructions,  I warrant 
you. 

Har.  The  rogne  is  as  jealous  as  if  his  wife  were 
not  ignorant  [ Aride. 

Hom.  Why,  if  she  be  ill-favoured,  there  will  be 
lésa  danger  here  for  you  than  by  leaving  her  in  the 
eountry.  We  hâve  such  variety  of  dainties  that 
we  are  seldom  hungry. 

Dor.  But  they  hâve  always  course,  constant, 
swingeing  stomachs  in  the  country. 

Har.  Foui  feeders  indeed  ! 

Dor.  And  your  hospitality  is  great  there. 

Har.  Open  house  ; every  man’s  welcome. 

Pinch.  So,  so,  gentlemen. 

Hom . But  prithee,  why  shouldst  thou  marry 
her  ? If  she  be  ugly,  ill-bred,  and  silly,  she  must 
be  rich  then. 

Pinch.  As  rich  as  if  she  brought  me  twenty 
thouaand  pound  out  of  this  town  ; for  she’ll  be  as 
sure  not  to  spend  her  moderate  portion,  as  a London 
baggage  would  be  to  spend  hers,  let  it  be  what  it 
would  : so  ’tis  ail  one.  Then,  because  she’s  ugly, 
she’s  the  likelier  to  be  my  own  ; and  being  ill-bred, 
she’U  hâte  conversation  ; and  since  silly  and  inno- 


cent, will  not  know  the  différence  betwixt  a man  of 
one-and-twenty  and  one  of  forty. 

Hom.  Nine — to  my  knowledge.  But  if  she  be 
silly,  she’ll  expect  as  much  from  a man  of  forty- 
nine,  as  from  him  of  one-and-twenty.  But  me- 
tbinks  wit  is  more  necessary  than  beauty  ; and  I 
think  no  young  woman  ugly  that  has  it,  and  no 
handsome  woman  agreeable  without  it. 

Pinch.  ’Tis  my  maxim,  he’s  a fool  that  marries  ; 
but  he’s  a greater  that  does  not  marry  a fool. 
What  is  wit  in  a wife  good  for,  but  to  make  a man 
a cuckold  ? 

Hom.  Yes,  to  keep  it  from  his  knowledge. 

Pinch  A fool  c&nnot  contrive  to  make  her  hus- 

band  a cuckold. 

* 

Hom.  No  ; but  she’ll  club  with  a man  that  can  : 
and  what  is  woree,  if  she  cannot  make  her  husband 
a cuckold,  she’ll  make  him  jealous,  and  pass  for 
one  : and  then  ’tis  ail  one. 

Pinch  Well,  well,  I’il  take  care  for  one.  My 
wife  shall  make  me  no  cuckold,  though  she  had  your 
help,  Mr.  Horner.  I understand  the  town,  sir. 

Dor.  His  help  ! [Aride. 

Har.  He’s  corne  newly  to  town,  it  seems,  and 
has  not  heard  how  things  are  with  him.  [Aride. 

Hom . But  tell  me,  has  marriage  cured  thee  of 
whoring,  which  it  seldom  does  ? 

Har.  ’Tis  more  than  âge  can  do. 

Hom.  No,  the  word  is,  l 'il  marry  and  live  honest  : 
but  a marriage  vow  is  like  a penitent  gamester’s 
oath,  and  entering  into  bonds  and  penalties  to  stint 
himself  to  such  a particular  small  sum  at  play  for 
the  future,  which  makes  him  but  the  more  eager  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  hold  out,  loses  his  money 
again,  and  his  forfeit  to  boot. 

Dor.  Ay,  ay,  a gamester  will  be  a gamester  whilst 
his  ' money  lasts,  and.  a whoremaster  whilst  his 
vigour. 

Har.  Nay,  I hâve  known  ’em,  when  they  are 
broke,  and  can  lose  no  more,  keep  a fumbling  with 
the  box  in  their  hands  to  fool  with  only,  and  hinder 
other  gamestere. 

Dor.  That  had  wherewithal  to  make  lusty  stakea. 

Pinch.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  laugh  at  me  ; 
but  you  shall  never  lie  with  my  wife  : I know  the 
town. 

Hom . But  prithee,  was  not  the  way  you  were 
in  better  ? is  not  keeping  better  than  marriage  ? 

Pinch  A pox  on’t  ! the  jades  would  jilt  me,  I 
could  never  keep  a whore  to  myself. 

Hom.  So,  then  you  only  married  to  keep  a whore 
to  youreelf.  Well,  but  let  me  tell  you,  women,  as 
you  say,  are  like  soldiers,  made  constant  and  loyal 
by  good  pay,  rather  than  by  oaths  and  covenants. 
Therefore  l’d  advise  my  friends  to  keep  rather  than 
marry,  since  too  I find,  by  your  example,  it  does 
not  serve  one’s  tum  ; for  I saw  you  yesterday  in 
the  eighten-penny  place  with  a pretty  country- 
wench. 

Pinch  How  the  devil  ! did  he  see  my  wife  then  ? 
I sat  there  that  she  might  not  be  Been.  But  she 
shall  never  go  to  a play  again.  [Aride. 

Hom.  What  l dost  thou  blush,  at  nine-and-forty, 
for  having  been  seen  with  a wench  ? 

Dor.  No,  faith,  I warrant  ’twas  his  wife,  which 
he  seated  there  out  of  sight  ; for  he’s  a cunning 
rogne,  and  underatands  the  town. 

Har.  He  blushes.  Then  ’twas  his  wife  ; for 
men  are  now  more  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  them 
in  public  than  with  a wench. 
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Pinoh.  Hell  and  damnation  ! I’m  undone,  ainoe 
Homer  h as  seen  her,  and  thej  know  ’twas  she. 

lAeide. 

Hom.  Bat  prithee,  waa  it  thy  wife  ? She  wms 
exceeding  pretty  : I waa  in  love  with  her  ai  that 
distance. 

Pinoh.  You  are  like  never  to  be  nearer  to  her. 
Yonr  serrant,  gentlemen.  IQfers  ta  go . 

Hom.  Nay,  prithee  stay. 

Pinoh,  I cannot  ; I will  not. 

Hom.  Corne,  you  shall  dine  with  ns* 

Pinoh,  I hâve  dined  already. 

Hom,  Corne,  I know  thon  hast  not  : 1*11  treat 
thee,  dear  rogne  ; thon  sha’t  spend  none  of  thy 
Hampshire  money  to-day. 


Pinoh.  Tzeat  me  ! So,  he  uses  me  already  like 
his  cuckolcL  [Atidt. 

Hom.  Nay,  you  ahall  not  go. 

Pinoh,  I must  ; I hâve  business  at  home. 

[JKrtf. 

H or.  To  beat  his  wife.  He’s  as  jealous  of 
her,  as  a Cheapside  husband  of  a Covent-garden 
wife. 

Hom.  Why,  *tis  as  hard  toünd  an  old  whore- 
master  without  jealousy  and  the  goût,  as  a young 
oce  without  fear,  or  the  pox  : — 

As  goût  in  âge  from  pox  in  youth  prooeeds, 

So  wenching  past,  then  jealousy  sucoeeds  ; 

The  worst  disease  that  love  and  wenching 
breeds. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  L—A  Boom  h»  Pinchwivb’b  Houso. 

Un.  Mamut’Piucbwhi  and  iurau.  Mr.  PmcHWirs 
peeping  behind  at  the  door. 

Mro.  Pinoh.  Pray,  sister,  where  are  the  beat 
fields  and  woods  to  walk  in,  in  London  ? 

Alith.  [Aride.]  A pretty  question  1 — [Aloud.] 
Why,  sister,  Mulberry-garden  and  St  Jamee’s- 
park  ; and,  for  dose  wallu,  the  New  Exchange. 

Mro.  Pinoh.  Pray,  sister,  tell  me  why  my  hus- 
band looks  so  grum  here  in  town,  and  keeps  me  up 
so  close,  and  will  hot  let  me  go  a-walking,  nor  let 
me  wear  my  best  gown  yesterday. 

Alith.  O,  he*8  jealous,  sister. 

Mro.  Pinoh.  Jealous  ! what*s  that  ? 

AHth.  He’s  afraid  you  should  love  another  man. 

Mrs.  Pinoh.  How  should  he  be  afraid  of  my 
loving  another  man,  when  he  will  not  let  me  see 
any  but  himself  ? 

AHth.  Did  he  not  carry  you  yesterday  to  a play  P 

Mrs.  Pinoh.  Ay  ; but  we  sat  amongst  ugly  peo- 
ple.  He  would  not  let  me  corne  near  the  gentry, 
who  sat  under  us,  so  that  I eould  not  see  ’em.  He 
told  me,  none  but  naughty  women  sat  there,  whom 
they  toused  and  moused.  But  I would  hâve  ven- 
tured,  for  ail  that 

Alith.  But  how  did  you  like  the  play  ? 

Mro.  Pinoh.  Indeed  I was  weary  of  the  play  ; but 
I liked  hugeously  the  actors.  They  are  the  good- 
liest,  properest  men,  sister  ! 

Alith.  O,  but  you  must  not  like  the  actors, 
lister. 

Mro.  Pinoh.  Ay,  how  should  I help  it,  sister  ? 
Pray,  sister,  when  my  husband  cornes  in,  will  you 
isk  leave  for  me  to  go  a-walking  ? 

Alith.  A-wallcing  ! ha  ! ha  ! Lord,  a country- 
rentlewoman’s  pleasure  is  the  drudgery  of  a foot 
M>st;  and  she  requires  as  much  airing  as  her 
lusband’s  borses. — [Aoide.]  But  here  cornes  your 
lusband:  1*11  ask,  though  I’m  sure  he’ll  not 
;rant  it 

Mrs.  Pinoh.  He  says  he  won’t  let  me  go  abroad 
or  fear  of  catching  the  pox. 

Alith.  P y ! the  small-pox  you  should  say. 

Enter  PnrcHwm. 

Mrs.  Pinoh.  O my  dear,  dear  bud,  welcome 
tome  ! Why  dont  thou  look  so  fropish  ? who  has 
«ngered  thee  ? 


Pinoh.  You’reafool. 

[Mrs.  Piwchwivs  goes  as(det  and  cries. 

Alith . Faith,  so  she  is,  for  crying  for  no  fault, 
poor  tender  créature  1 

Pinoh.  What,  you  would  hâve  her  as  impudent 
as  yourself,  as  arrant  a jüflirt,  a gadder,  a magpie  $ 
and  to  say  ail,  a mere  noterions  town-woman  ? 

Alith.  Brother,  you  are  my  only  censurer  ; and 
the  honour  of  your  family  will  sooner  suffer  in  your 
wife  there  than  in  me,  though  I take  the  'innocent 
liberty  of  the  town. 

Pinoh.  Hark  you,  mistress,  do  not  talk  so  before 
my  wife. — The  innocent  liberty  of  the  town  ! 

Alith.  Why,  pray,  who  boasts  of  any  intrigue 
with  me  ? what  lampoon  has  made  my  name  note- 
rions ? what  ill  women  frequent  my  lodgings  ? I 
keep  no  company  with  any  women  of  scandakras 
réputations. 

Pinoh.  No,  you  keep  the  men  of  scandalous 
réputations  company.  ^ 

Alith.  Where  ? would  you  not  hâve  me  civil  ? 
answer  ’em  in  a box  at  the  plays,  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Whitehall,  in  St.  Jamcs’a-park,  Mulberry- 
garden,  or — 

Pinoh.  Hold,  hold  ! do  not  teach  my  wife  where 
the  men  are  to  be  found  : I believe  sbe’s  the  worse 
for  yonr  town-documents  already.  I bid  yon  keep 
her  in  ignorance,  as  I do. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Indeed,  be  not  angry  with  her,  bnd, 
she  will  tell  me  nothing  of  the  town,  thongh  1 ask 
her  a thousand  times  a day. 

Pinoh.  Then  you  are  very  inquisitive  to  know, 
1 find  ? 

Mrs.  Pinoh . Not  I indeed, dear;  I hâte  London. 
Our  place-honae  in  the  country  is  worth  a thousand 
oft  : would  I were  there  ag&in  ! 

Pinch.  So  you  shall,  I warrant.  But  were  jou 
not  talking  of  plays  and  players  when  I came  in  ? 
— [ To  Alithba.]  You  are  her  encourager  ineuch 
disoouraea. 

Mrs.  Pinoh.  No,  indeed»  dear;  ahe  chid  me 
just  now  for  liking  the  playermen. 

Pinch.  [ Aoide .]  Nay,  if  she  be  so  innocent  as 
to  own  to  me  her  liking  them,  there  is  no  hurt 
in’t. — [Aloud.]  Corne,  my  poor  rogue,  but  thou 
likest  none  better  than  me  ? 

Mro.  Pinch.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I do.  The  player- 
men are  finer  folks. 

Pinch.  But  you  love  none  better  than  me  ? ' 
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Mr ».  Pinch.  You  are  my  own  dear  bud,  and  I 
know  you.  I hâte  a etranger. 

Pinch.  Ay,  my  dear,  yoa  mut  love  me  only  ; 
and  not  be  like  the  nanghty  town-women,  who  only 
hâte  their  hosbanda,  and  love  every  man  elae  ; love 
playa,  viriU,  fine  coachee,  fine  clothea,  fiddlea, 
balla,  treat8,  and  80  lead  a wicked  town-life. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  if  to  enjoy  ail  theae  thinga 
be  a town-life,  London  ia  not  ao  bad  a place, 
dear. 

Pinch.  How  ! if  you  love  me,  you  muât  hâte 
London. 

Aliih.  The  fool  haa  forbid  me  diaeovering  to  her 
the  pieasurea  of  the  town,  and  be  ia  now  aetting 
ber  agog  upon  them  himself.  {Aside. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  But,  hnaband,  do  the  town-women 
love  the  playermen  too  ? 

Pinch . Yea,  I warrant  yoa. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay,  I warrant  yoa. 

Pinch.  Why,  yoa  do  not,  I hope  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  No,  no,  bud.  Bat  why  hâve  we 
no  playermen  in  the  conntry  ? 

Pinch.  Ha  1 — Mrs.  Minx,  aak  me  no  more  to  go 
to  a play. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  why,  love  ? I did  not  care 
for  going  : bat  when  yoa  forbid  me,  yoa  make  me, 
aa  ’twere,  désiré  it. 

Aliih.  So  ’twill  be  in  other  thinga,  I warrant 

C Aside. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pray  let  me  go  to  a play,  dear. 

Pinch.  Hold  your  peace,  1 wo’  not 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why, -love  ? 

Pinch.  Why,  Pli  tell  you. 

Aliih.  Nay,  if  he  tell  her,  she'll  give  him  more 
cause  to  forbid  her  that  place.  {Aside. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pray  why,  dear  ? 

Pinch.  First,  yoa  like  the  actors  ; and  the  gal- 
lants  may  like  yoa. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  What,  a homely  conntry  girl  ! 
No,  bud,  nobody  will  like  me. 

Pinch.  I tell  you  yes,  they  may. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  No,  no,  yoa  jest — I won’t  beHeve 
yoa  : I will  go. 

Pinch.  1 tell  yoa  then,  that  one  of  the  lewdeat 
fellow»  in  town,  who  aaw  yoa  there,  told  me  he  w&s 
in  love  with  yoa. 

Mrs.  Pinâh.  Indeed!  who,  who,  pray  who 
was't? 

Pinch.  I’ve  gone  too  far,  and  alipped  before  I 
waa  aware  ; how  overjoyed  ahe  ia  ! {Aeide. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Waa  it  any  Hampahire  gallant, 
any  of  onr  neighboara  ? I promise  yoa,  I am  be- 
holden  to  him. 

Pinch . I promise  yoa,  yoa  lie  ; for  he  would 
bat  rain  yoa,  as  he  haa  done  hondreds.  He  ha s 
no  other  love  for  women  but  that;  aach  as  he 
look  upon  women,  like  basiliaks,  only  to  destroy 
'em. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay,  but  if  he  loves  me,  why  should 
he  ruin  me?  anawer  me  to  that  Methinks  he 
should  not,  I would  do  him  no  harm. 

Aliih.  Ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! 

Pinch.  ’Tia  very  well  ; but  Pli  keep  him  firom 
doing  you  any  harm,  or  me  either.  Bat  here 
eomes  company;  get  yoa  in,  gel  you  in. 

Mrs.  Ptneh.  Bat  pray,  hnaband,  ia  he  a pretty 
gentleman  that  loves  me  ! 

Pinch.  In,  baggage,  in. 

{Thrusts  her  in,  andehvts  Ou  door. 


Enter  Spawcisb  and  HaboCu*t. 

What,  ail  the  lewd  libertines  of  the  town  brought 
to  my  lodging  by  this  easy  ooxeomb  ! 'sdeath,  I’L 
not  suffer  it 

Spark.  Here,  Harcourt,  do  yoa  approve  mj 
choice  ? — [ To  Alitbka.]  Dear  little  rogne,  1 
told  you  Pd  bring  you  acquainted  with  ail  mj 
firienda,  the  wita  and---  [Harcourt  solutés  her, 

Pinch.  Ay,  they  shall  know  her,  as  well  as  you 
youreelfwill,  I warrant  you. 

Spark.  Thia  ia  one  of  those,  my  pretty  rogne; 
that  are  to  dance  at  your  wedding  to-moirow  ; and 
him  you  muât  bid  welcome  ever,  to  what  yoa  and  1 
bave. 

Pinch.  Monatrous  ! {Aside 

Spark.  Harcourt,  how  dost  thon  like  her,  faith  ? 
Nay,  dear,  do  not  look  down  ; I should  hâte  te 
bave  a wife  of  mine  ont  of  countenance  at  any- 
thing. 

Pinch . Wonderful  1 {.Aside, 

Spark.  Tell  me,  I say,  Harcourt,  how  dost  thon 
like  her  ? Thon  hast  atared  upon  her  enough,  te 
résolve  me. 

Harr  So  infinitely  well,  that  I could  wiah  I had 
a miftreaa  too,  that  might  differ  firom  her  in  nothing 
but  her  love  and  engagement  to  you. 

Aliih.  Sir,  master  Sparkiah  haa  often  told  me 
that  his  acquain  tance  were  ail  wita  and  raillieurs. 
and  now  I find  it 

Spark.  No,  by  the  univerae,  madam,  he  doet 
not  rally  now  ; yoa  may  believe  him.  I do  assure 
you,  he  ia  the  honeatest,  worthiest,  true-hearted 
gentlemen— « man  of  auch  perfect  honour,  he 
would  say  nothing  to  a lady  he  does  not  mean. 

Pinch . Praiaing  another  man  to  his  miatresa  ! 

C Aside 

Har.  Sir,  yon  are  ao  beyoxtd  expectation  oblig- 
ing,  that— 

Spark.  Nay,  erad,  I am  sure  you  do  admire  hei 
extremely  ; I aee7t  in  your  eyes. — He  does  ad- 
mire yon,  madam. — By  the  world,  don’t  yon  ? 

Har.  Yes,  above  the  world,  or  the  most  glorioua 
part  of  it,  her  whole  aex  : and  till  now  1 nevei 
thought  I should  hâve  envied  yon,  or  any  man 
about  to  marry,  but  yon  hâve  the  beat  excuse  foi 
marnage  I ever  knew. 

Aliih.  Nay,  now,  sir,  Pm  aatiafied  you  areof  the 
society  of  the  wita  and  raillieura,  rince  yoa  cannol 
spare  your  friend,  even  when  he  ia  but  too  civil  to 
you  ; but  the  aureat  sign  ia,  sinoe  yon  are  an  enemj 
to  marriage, — for  that  I hear  yon  hâte  aa  much  at 
business  or  bad  wine. 

Har.  Truly,  madam,  I waa  never  an  enemy  to 
marriage  till  now,  becauae  marnage  waa  never  au 
enemy  to  me  before. 

Aliih.  But  why,  air,  la  marriage  an  enemy  te 
yon  now  ? becauae  it  roba  you  of  your  friend  here  : 
for  yon  look  upon  a friend  marri ed,  as  one  goxu 
into  a monaatery,  that  ia,  dead  to  the  world. 

Har.  'Ha  indeed,  becauae  you  marry  him  ; I gee, 
madam,  yon  can  gueaa  my  meaning.  I do  confeac 
heartily  and  openly,  I wiah  it  were  in  my  power  te 
break  the  match  ; by  heavena  I would. 

Spark.  Poor  Frank  ! 

Aliih.  Would  you  be  so  ankind  to  me  ? 

Har.  No,  no,  ’tis  not  becauae  I would  be  unkind 
to  you. 

Spark.  Poor  Frank  ! no  gad,  ’tis  only  bis  kind* 
ness  to  me. 
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enough  for  you  ; and  made  love  to  me  only  to  be 
satisfied  of  my  virtue,  for  your  sake. 

Har.  Kind,  however.  [J ride. 

Spark.  Nay,  if  it  were  so,  my  dear  rogne,  I ask 
thee  pardon  ; but  why  would  not  yon  tell  me  so, 
faith  ? 

Har . Becanse  I did  not  think  on’t,  faith. 

Spark.  Corne,  Homerdoes  not  corne  ; Harcourt, 
let's  be  gone  to  the  new  play.— Corne,  madam. 

A lit  h.  I will  not  go,  if  you  intend  to  leave  me 
alone  in  the  box,  and  run  into  the  pit,  as  yon  use 
todo. 

Spark.  Pshaw  ! T 11  leave  Harcourt  with  you  in 
the  box  to  entertain  you,  and  that’ s as  good  ; if  I 
sat  in  the  box,  I should  be  thought  no  judge  but  of 
trimmings. — Corne  away,  Harcourt,  leadher  down. 

[Exeunt  Spajl&ish,  Haacouht,  and  Alitbba. 

Pineh.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  for  the  flower  of  the 
true  town  fops,  such  as  spend  their  estâtes  before 
they  corne  to  ’em,  and  are  cuckolds  before  they’re 
married.  But  let  me  go  look  to  my  own  freehold. 
— How  1 

Enter  my  Lady  Fidokt,  Mrs.  Dainty  Fjdobt,  and  Mrs. 

✓ Squcamish. 

Lady  F idg.  Your  servant,  sir  : where  is  your  lad  y? 
We  are  corne  to  wait  upon  her  to  the  new  play. 

Pineh.  New  play  ! 

Lady  Fidg . And  my  husband  will  wait  upon 
you  presently. 

Pineh.  [Aside.]  Damn  your  dvility. — [Aloud] 
Madam,  by  no  means  ; I will  not  see  sir  Jasper 
here,  till  I hâve  waited  upon  him  at  home  ; 
nor  shall  my  wife  see  you  till  she  has  waited  upon 
your  ladyship  at  your  lodgings. 

Lady  Fidg.  Now  we  are  here,  air  ? 

Pineh.  No,  madam. 

Dam.  Pray,  let  us  see  her. 

Mm.  Squeam.  We  will  not  stir  till  we  see  her. 

Pineh.  [Aride."]  A pox  on  you  ail  I — [Goes  to 
the  door,  and  retums .]  She  has  locked  the  door, 
and  is  gone  abroad. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  you  bave  locked  the  door,  and 
shefs  within. 

Dain.  They  told  us  below  she  was  here. 

Pineh.  [Aride.]  Will  nothing  do  ? — [Atoud.] 
Well,  it  must  ont  then.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
ladies,  which  I was  afraid  to  let  you  know  before, 
lest  it  might  endanger  your  lives,  my  wife  has  just 
now  the  small-pox  corne  ont  upon  her  ; do  not  be 
frightened;  but  pray  be  gone,  ladies;  you  shall  not 
stay  here  in  danger  of  your  lives  ; pray  get  you 
gone,  ladies. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  no,  we  hâve  ail  had  ’em. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Alack,  alack  ! 

Dain.  Corne,  corne,  we  must  see  how  it  goes  with 
her  ; I understand  the  disease. 

Lady  Fidg.  Corne  ! 

Pineh.  [Aside.]  Well,  there  is  no  being  too  hard 
for  women  at  their  own  weapon,  lying,  therefore 
l’il  auit  the  field.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Here’ s an  example  of  jealousy  ! 

Lady  Fidg.  Indeed,  as  the  world  goes,  I wonder 
there  are  no  more  jealous,  since  wives  are  so  ne- 
glected. 

Dain.  Pshaw  ! as  the  world  goes,  to  what  end 
should  they  be  jealous  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  Foh!  ’tis  a nasty  world. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  That  men  of  parts,  great  acquaint- 
ance,  and  quality,  should  take  up  with  and  spend 


themselves  and  fortunes  in  keeping  little  playhouse 
cfeatures,  foh  ! 

Lady  Fidg.  Nay,  that  women  of  understanding, 
great  acquaintance,  and  good  quality,  should  fall 
a-keeping  too  of  little  créatures,  foh  I 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Why,  ’tis  the  men  of  quality’s 
fault  ; they  never  visit  women  of  honour  and 
réputation  as  they  used  to  do  ; and  hâve  not  so 
much  as  oommon  civility  for  ladies  of  our  rank, 
but  use  us  with  the  same  indifferency  and  ill-breed- 
ing  as  if  we  were  ail  married  to  ’em. 

Lady  Fidg . She  says  true  ; ’tis  an  arrant  shame 
women  of  quality  should  be  so  slighted  ; methinks 
birth  — birth  should  go  for  something;  I hâve 
known  men  admired,  courted,  and  followed  for  their 
titles  only. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Ay,  one  would  think  men  of 
honour  should  not  love,  no  more  than  marry,  out 
of  their  own  rank. 

Dain.  Fy,  fy  upon  ’em  ! they  are  corne  to  think 
cross  breeding  for  themselves  beat,  as  well  as  for 
their  dogs  and  hors  es. 

Lady  Fidg.  They  are  dogs  and  horses  for’t. 

Mrs . Squeam.  One  would  think,  if  not  for  love, 
for  vanity  a little.  . 

Dain.  Nay,  they  do  satisfy  their  vanity  upon  us 
sometimes  ; and  are  kind  to  us  in  their  report,  tell 
ail  the  world  they  lie  with  us. 

Lady  Fidg.  Damned  rascals,  that  we  should  be 
only  wronged  by  ’em  1 To  report  a man  has  had  a 
person,  when  he  has  not  had  a person,  is  the 
greatest  wrong  in  the  whole  world  that  can  be  done 
to  a person. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Well,  ’tis  an  arrant  shame  noble 
persons  should  be  so  wronged  and  neglected. 

Lady  Fidg.  But  still  ’tis  an  arranter  shame  for 
a noble  person  to  neglect  her  own  honour,  and 
defame  her  own  noble  person  with  little  inconsider- 
able  fellows,  foh  ! 

Dain.  I suppose  the  crime  against  our  honour 
is  the  same  with  a man  of  quality  as  with  another. 

Lady  Fidg.  How  ! no  sure,  the  man  of  quality 
is  likest  one’s  husband,  and  therefore  the  fault 
should  be  the  less. 

Dain.  But  then  the  pleasure  should  be  the  less. 

Lady  Fidg.  Fy,  fy,  fy,  for  shame,  sister  ! whither 
shall  we  ramble  ? Be  continent  in  your  discourse, 
or  I shall  hâte  you. 

Dain.  Besides,  an  intrigue  is  so  much  the  more 
noterions  for  the  man’s  quality. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  ’Tis  true  nobody  takes  notice  of  a 
private  man,  and  therefore  with  him  ’tis  more  secret  ; 
and  the  crime’s  the  less  when  ’tis  not  known. 

Lady  Fidg.  You  say  true;  i’faith,  I think  you 
are  in  the  right  on’t  : ’tis  not  an  injury  to  a hus- 
band, till  it  be  an  injury  to  our  honours  ; so  that 
a woman  of  honour  loses  no  honour  with  a private 
person  ; and  to  say  truth — 

Dain.  So,  the  little  fellow  is  grown  a private 
person— -with  her——  [ Apart  to  Mrs.  SçucAMiàH. 

Lady  Fidg.  But  still  my  dear,  dear  honour — 

Enter  Sir  Jaspkr  Fidost,  Hormbr,  and  Dorilaict. 

Sir  J asp.  Ay,  my  dear,  dear  of  honour,  thon 
hast  s till  so  much  honour  in  thy  mouth — 

Hom.  That  she  has  none  elsewhere.  [ Aside. 

Lady  Fidg.  Oh,  what  d’ye  mean  to  bring  in 
these  upon  us? 

Dain.  Foh  1 these  are  as  bad  as  wits. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Foh  I 
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Lady  Fidg.  Lot  us  leave  the  room. 

Sir  J asp.  Stay,  stay  ; faith,  to  tell  you  the  naked 
truth — 

Lady  Fidg . Fy,  Sir  Jasper!  do  not  use  that  Word 
naked. 

Sir  Jasp.  WeU,  well,  in  short  I hase  business 
at  Whitehall,  ana  cannot  go  to  the  play  with  you, 
therafore  would  hâve  you  go— 

Lady  Fidg . With  those  two  to  a play  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  No,  not  with  t’other,  bat  with  Mr. 
Homer  ; there  esn  be  no  more  scandai  to  go  with 
him  than  with  Mr.  Tatttle,  or  master  Limberham. 

Lady  Fidg.  With  that  naaty  fellow  1 no— no. 

Sir  Jasp . Nay,  prithee,  dear,  hear  me. 

{WMipsrt  to  Lady  Fimbt. 

Hom.  Ladies— 

[Hounm  and  Domuarr  drmo  nsar  Mrs.  Sqobamuh  and 
Mrs.  DtAIKTY  Fidoct. 

Data.  Stand  off. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Do  not  approach'ns. 

Dota.  You  herd  with  thewits,  you  are  obscenity 
ail  over. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  And  I wonld  as  soon  look  npon 
a picture  of  Adam  and  Ere,  withoat  fig-leavee,  as 
any* of  you,  if  I could  heip  it  ; therefore  keepoff, 
and  do  not  make  ns  stck. 

Dor.  What  a de  vil  are  these  ? 

Hom.  Why,  these  are  pretenders  to  honour,  as 
cri  tics  to  wit,  only  by  censoring  others;  and  as 
every  raw,  peevish,  out-of-hnmoured,  effeoted,  dall, 
tea-drinking,  arithmetical  fop,  sets  np  for  a wit  by 
railing  at  men  of  sense,  so  these  for  honour,  by 
railing  at  the  court,  and  ladies  of  as  great  honour  as 
quality. 

Sir  Jasp,  Corne,  Mr.  Horner,  I mnst  desire  you 
to  go  with  these  ladies  to  the  play,  sir. 

Hom.  I,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jasp . . Ay,  ay,  oome,  sir. 

Hom.  I muet  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  and  theirs  ; 
I will  not  be  seen  in  women’s  company  in  public 
again  for  the  world. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha,  ha,  strange  aversion  ! 

Mrs.  Squeam . No,  be's  for  women’s  company 
in  private. 

Sir  Jasp.  He — poor  man— he— ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Dain . ’Tis  a greater  shame  amongst  lewd.  fel- 
low8  to  be  seea  in  vixtuous  women’s  company,  than 
for  the  women  to  be  seen  with  them. 

Hom.  Indeed,  madam,  the  time  was  I only 
hated  virtuons  women,  but  now  I hâte  the  other 
too  ; I beg  your  pardon,  ladies. 

Lady  Fidg.  You  are  very  obliging,  sir,  becanse 
we  would  not  be  troubled  with  you. 

Sir  Jasp,  In  sobersadness,  he  shall  go. 

Dor.  Nay,  if  he  wo’  not,  I am  ready  towaitnpon 
the  ladies,  and  I think  I am  the  fitter  man. 

Sir  Jasp,  You,  sir  ! no,  I thank  you  for  that 
Master  Homer  is  a privileged  man  amongst  the 
virtuons  ladies,  ’twill  be  a great  while  befoto  yon 
are  so  ; he  ! he  ! he  ! he’s  my  wifo’s  gallant  ; 
he  ! he  ! he  ! No,  pray  withdraw,  sir,  for  as  I take 
it,  the  virtnons  ladies  hâve  no  business  with  you. 

Dor.  And  I am  sure  he  can  hâve  none  with 
■them.  ’Tis  strange  a man  can’t  corne  amongst  vir- 
tuous  women  now,  but  upon  the  same  terme  as 
men  are  admitted  into  the  Great  Turk’s  seraglio. 
But  heavens  keep  me  from  being  an  ombre  player 
with  ’em  ! — But  where  is  Pinchwife  ? IBxit. 

Sir  Jasp.  Corne,  corne,  man;  wbat  avoid  the 
sweet  society  of  womankind  ? that  sweet,  soft,gen- 


tle,  tame,  noble  créature,  woman,  made  for  man’s 
companion — 

Hom.  So  is  that  soft,  gentle,  tame,  and  more 
noble  créature  a spaniel,  and  bas  ail  their  tricks  ; 
can  iawn,  lie  down,  auffer  beating,  and  fown  the 
more  ; barks  at  your  friends  when  they  corne  to 
see  yon,  makes  your  bed  hard,  gives  you  fleas,  and 
the  mange  sometimes.  And  aU  the  differanee  is, 
the  spanid's  the  more  foithfhl  animal,  and  &wns 
bot  npon  one  master. 

Sir  Jasp.  He!  he!  he! 

Mrs.  Squeam.  O the  rude  beast  ! 

Dain.  Insolent  brute  ! 

Lady  Fidg . Brute  ! stinking,  mortified,  rotten 
French  wether,  to  dare — 

Sir  Jaep.  Hold,  an’t  please  your  ladyship.— For 
shame,  master  Homer!*  your  mother  was  a 
woman — [Aside.]  Now  shall  I never  reooncile  ’em.' 
— [Aside  to  Lad  y Fidget.]  Hark  you,  madam, 
take  my  advice  in  your  anger.  You  know  you 
often  want  one  to  make  up  your  drôlling  pack  of 
ombre  players,  and  yon  may  cheat  him  easily  ; 
for  he’a  an  ill  gamester,  and  conseqnently  loves 
play.  _ Besides,  you  know  you  bave  but  two  old 
civiUgentlemen  (with  stinking  breaths  too)  to  wait 
npon  you  abroad  ; take  in  the  third  into  your  ser- 
vice. The  other  are  but  crazy  ; and  a lady  should 
hâve  a supemumerary  gentlem  an  -usher  as  a auper- 
numerary  coach-horse,  lest  sometimes  you  should 
be  forced  to  stay  at  home. 

Lady  Fidg.  But  are  yon  sure  he  loves  play,  and 
bas  money  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  He  loves  play  as  much  as  you,  and 
has  money  as  much  as  I. 

Lady  Fidg.  Then  I am  contented  to  make  him  1 
pay  for  his  sourriüty.  Money  makes  np  in  a 
measure  ail  other  wants  in  men.— Ttiose  whom  we 
cannot  make  hold  for  gallants,  we  make  fine. 

[ Aside 

Sir  Jasp.  [. Aride]  So,  so;  now  to  mollify,  to 
wheedle  him.  — [Aside  to  Hoxlker.]  Master 
Homer,  will  you  never  keep  civil  company  ? 
methinks  ’tis  time  now,  since  yon  are  only  fit  for 
them.  Corne,  corne,  man,  you  must  e’en  fall  to 
visiting  our  wivea,  eadng  at  our  tables,  drinking 
tea  with  our  virtuons  relations  after  dinner,  dealing 
carda  to  ’em,  reading  plays  and  guettes  to  ’em, 
picking  fleas  ont  of  their  smocks  for  ’em,  collecting 
receipts,  new  songs,  women,  pages,  and  footmen 
for  ’em. 

Hom.  I hope  they*ll  afford  me  better  employ- 
ment,  sir. 

Sir  Jasp.  He  ! he  ! he  ! ’tis  fit  you  know  your 
work  before  you  corne  into  your  place.  And  since 
you  are  unprovided  of  a lady  to  flatter,  and  a good 
house  to  eat  at,  pray  frequent  mine,  and  call  my 
wife  mistress,  and  she  shall  call  yon  gallant, 
according  to  the  custom.’ 

Hom.  Who,  I ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Faifth,  thon  sha’t  for  my  sake  ; corne, 
for  my  sake  only. 

Hom.  For  your  sake — 

Sir  Jasp.  Corne,  corne,  bere’s  a gamester  for 
you  ; let  him  be  a little  familiar  sometimes  ; nay, 
what  if  a littie  rade  ? Gamesters  may  be  rade  with 
ladies,  you  know. 

Lady  Fidg.  Yes  ; losing  gamesters  hâve  a privi- 
lège with  women. 

Nom.  1 always  thought  tbe  contrary,  that  the 
winning  gamester  had  most  privilège  with  women  ; 
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for  when  you  hâve  lost  your  money  to  a man,  you*U 
lose  anything  you  hâve,  ail  ^rou  hâve,  they  say,  and 
he  may  use  yon  as  he  pleaaea. 

Sir  J asp.  He  1 bel  he!  well,  win  or  lose,  yon 
shall  hâve  your  liberty  with  her. 

LadyFxdg.  As  he  behaves  himself  ; and  for  your 
sake  1*11  give  him  admittance  and  freedom. 

Hom.  Ail  sorts  of  freedom,  madam  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ail  sorts  of  freedom  thon 
canst  take.  And  so  go  to  her,  begin  thy  new  em- 
ployaient ; wheedle  her,  jest  with  her,  and  be  botter 
aoquainted  one  with  another. 

Hom.  [Aride.]  I think  1 know  her  already; 
therefore  may  venture  with  her  my  secret  for  hors. 

[Hormsr  and  Lady  Fidgbt  whisper. 

Sir  Jasp.  Sister  eus,  I hâve  provided  an  inno- 
cent playfellow  for  you  there. 

Dain.  Who,  he? 

Mrs.  Squeam.  There* s a playfellow,  indeed  ! 

Sir  Jasp.  Yes  sure. — What,  he  is  good  enough 
to  play  at  carda,  blindman*a-buff,  or  the  fool  with, 
sometimes  ! 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Foh  1 we*ll  hâve  no  such  play- 
fellows. 

Dain.  No,  sir;  you  shan*t  choose  playfellows 
for  us,  we  thank  you. 

Sir  Jasp . Nay,  pray  hear  me. 

[ Whispering  ta  tkem. 

Lady  F idg.  But,  poor  gentleman,  could  you  be 
so  générons,  satruly  a man  of  honour,  as  for  the 
sakes  of  us  women  of  honour,  to  cause  yourself  to 
be  reported  no  man  ? No  man  ! and  to  suffer 
yourself  the  greatest  shame  that  could  fall  upon  a 
man,  that  none  might  fall  upon  us  women  by  your 
conversation  ? but,  indeed,  sir,  as  perfectly,  per- 
fectly  tbe  same  man  as  before  your  going  into 
France,  sir  ? as  perfectly,  perfectly,  sir  ? 

Hom.  As  perfectly,  perfectly,  madam.  Nay, 
I scorn  you  should  take  my  word  ; 1 desire  to  be 
tried  ouly,  madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  Well,  that’s  spoken  again  like  a 
man  of  honour  : ail  men  of  honour  desire  to  corne 
to  the  test  But,  indeed,  generally  you  men  report 
such  things  of  yourselves,  one  does  not  know  how 
or  whom  to  believe  ; and  it  is  corne  to  that  pass, 
we  dare  not  take  your  words  no  more  than  your 
tailor*s,  without  some  staid  servant  of  yours  be 


bound  with  you.  But  I hâve  so  strong  a feith  in 
your  honour,  dear,  dear,  noble  sir,  that  l*d  forfeit 
mine  for  yours  at  any  time,  dear  sir. 

Hom.  No,  madam,  you  should  not  need  to  for- 
feit it  for  me  ; 1 hâve  given  you  security  already 
to  save  you  harmless,  my  late  réputation  being  so 
well  knowu  in  the  world,  madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  But  if  upon  any  future  feUing*out, 
or  upon  a suspicion  of  my  taking  the  trust  ont  of 
your  hands,  to  employ  some  other,  you  yourself 
should  betray  your  trust,  dear  sir?  I mean,  if 
you*ll  give  me  leave  to  speak  obseenely,  you  might 
tell,  dear  sir. 

Hom.  If  I did,  nobody  would  believe  me.  The 
réputation  of  impotency  is  as  hardly  recovered 
again  in  the  world  as  that  of  eowardiee,  dear 
madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  Nay,  then,  as  one  may  say,  you  may 
do  your  worst,  dear,  dear  sir. 

Sir  Jasp.  Corne,  is  your  ladyship  reoonefled  to 
him  yet  P hâve  you  agreed  on  matters  P for  I miut 
be  gone  to  Whitehall. 

Lady  Fidg.  Why,  indeed,  air  Jasper,  master 
Horner  is  a thousand,  thousand  times  a better  pan 
than  I thougbt  him.  Cousin  Squeamish,  sister 
Dainty,  I can  name  him  now.  Truly,  not  long 
ago,  you  know,  I thought  his  very  name  obscenity  ; 
and  1 would  as  soon  hâve  lain  with  him  as  hâve 
named  him. 

Sir  Jasp.  Very  likely,  poor  madam. 

Dain.  I believe  it. 

jlfrt.  Squeam.  No  doubt  on*t. 

Sir  Jasp.  Well,  well — that  your  ladyship  is  as 
virtuous  as  any  she,  I know,  and  him  ail  the  town 
knows — be  ! he  ! he  ! therefore,  now  you  like  him, 
get  you  gone  to  your  business  together,  go,  go  to 
your  business,  I say,  pleasure,  whilst  I go  to  my 
pleasure,  business. 

Lady  Fidg.  Corne,  then,  dear  gallanf. 

Hom . Corne  away,  my  dearest  mistress. 

Sir  Jasp.  So,  so  ; why,  *tis  as  l’d  hâve  it. 

Hom.  And  as  I*d  hâve  it. 

Lady  Fidg.  Who  for  his  business  from  his  wife 
will  run, 

Takes  the  beat  c&re  to  hâve  her  business  done. 

££scuaf. 
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SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Pinchwife's  House. 

Enter  Aunuu  and  Mrs.  PiacHwir*. 

Aliih.  Sister,  what  ails  you?  you  are  grown 
melancholy. 

Mrs.  Finch.  Would  if  not  make  any  one  melan- 
choly to  see  you  go  every  day  fluttering  about 
abroad,  whilst  I must  stay  at  home  like  a poor, 
lonely,  sullen  bird  in  a cage  ! 

Aliih.  Ay,  sister  ; but  you  came  young,  and  just 
from  the  nest  to  your  cage  : so  that  1 thought  you 
liked  it,  and  could  be  as  cheerful  in't  as  others  that 
took  their  flight  themselves  early,  and  are  hopping 
abroad  in  the  open  air. 

jlfrt.  Finch.  Nay,  I confess  I was  quiet  enough 
tlll  my  husband  told  me  what  pure  lives  the  London 
ladies  live  abroad,  with  their  dancing,  meetings, 


and  junkedngs,  and  dressed  every  day  in  their 
beat  gowns;  and  1 warrant  you,  play  at  nine-pins 
every  day  of  the  week,  so  they  do. 

Enter  Mr.  PmcHwirs. 

Finch.  Corne,  what* s here  to  do  ? you  are  pot- 
ting the  town-pleasures  in  her  head,  and  setting 
her  a-longing. . 

Aliih.  Yes,  after  nine-pins.  You  suffer  none 
to  give  her  those  longings  you  mean  but  yourself. 

Finch!  I tell  her  of  the  vanities  of  the  town  like 
a confessor. 

Aliih.  A confessor  ! just  such  a confessor  as  he 
that,  by  forbidding  a silly  hostler  to  grosse  the 
horse*s  teeth,  taught  him  to  do*t. 

Finch.  Corne,  Mrs.  Flippant,  ‘good  precepts  are 
lost  when  bad  examples  are  still  before  us  : the 
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Liberty  you  take  abroad  makes  her  hanker  after  it, 
and  out  of  hamonr  at  home.  Poor  wretch  ! she 
desired  not  to  corne  to  London  ; I wonld  bring  her. 

Alith.  Yery  well. 

Pinch.  She  haa  been  this  week  in  town,  and 
never  desired  till  this  afternoon  to  go  abroad. 

Alith.  Was  she  not  at  a play  yesterday  ? 

Pinch . Yes  ; but  she  ne’er  asked  me  ; I was 
myself  the  cause  of  her  going. 

Alith.  Then  if  she  ask  yon  again,  you  are  the 
cause  of  her  asking,  and  not  my  exemple. 

Pinch.  Well,  to-morrow  night  I shall  be  rid  of 
you  ; and  the  next  day,  before  ’tis  light,  she  and  1*11 
be  rid  of  the  town,  and  my  dreadful  appréhensions. 
— Corne,  be  not  melancholy  ; for  thou  Bha’t  go  into 
the  country  after  to>raorrow,  dearest. 

Alith.  Great  comfort  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pish!  what  d’ye  tell  me  of  the 
country  for  P 

Pinch.  How’s  this  ! what,  pish  at  the  country  ? 

Mrg.  Pinch.  Let  me  alone  ; I am  not  well. 

Pinch.  O,  if  that  be  ail — what  ails  my  dearest? 

Mrg . Pinch.  Truly,  I don’t  know  : but  I bave 
not  been  well  since  you  told  me  there  was  a gallant 
at  tbe  play  in  love  with  me. 

Pinch.  Hal — 

Alith . That’ s by  my  example  too  I 

Pinch.  Nay,  if  you  are  not  well,  but  are  so  con- 
cerne d,  because  a lewd  fellow  chanced  to  lie,  and 
say  he  liked  you,  you’  11  make  me  sick  too. 

Mrg.  Pinch.  Of  what  sickness  ? 

Pinch.  O,  of  that  which  is  worse  than  the 
plague,  jealousy. 

Mrg.  Pinch.  Pish,  you  jeer!  I’m  sure  there’s 
no  such  disease  in  our  receipt-book  at  home. 

Pinch.  No,  thou  never  met'st  with  it,  poor  inno* 
eent— Well,  if  thou  cuckold  me,  ’twill  be  my  own 
fault — for  cuckolds  and  bastards  are  generally 
makers  of  their  own  fortune.  lAside. 

Mrg.  Pinch.  Well,  but  pray,  bud,  let* s go  to  a 
play  to-night 

Pinch.  'Tis  just  done,  she  cornes  from  it  But 
why  are  you  so  eager  to  see  a play  ? 

Mrg.  Pinch.  Faith,  dear,  not  that  I care  one 
pin  for  their  talk  there  ; but  I like  to  look  upon 
the  player-men,  and  would  see,  if  1 could,  the  gal- 
lant you  say  loves  me  : that's  ail,  dear  bud. 

Pinch.  1s  that  ail,  dear  bud? 

Alith.  This  proceeds  from  my  example  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  But  if  the  play  be  done,  let' s go 
abroad,  however,  dear  bud. 

Pinch.  Corne,  hâve  a little  patience,  and  thou 
shalt  go  into  the  country  on  Friday. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Therefore  I would  see  first  some 
sights  to  tell  my  neighbours  of.  Nay,  I will  go 
abroad,  that's  once. 

Alith.  I’m  the  cause  of  this  desire  too  ! 

Pinch.  But  now  I think  on’t,  who,  who  was  the 
cause  of  H orner' s coming  to  my  lodging  to-day  ? 
That  was  you. 

Alith.  No,  you,  because  you  would  not  let  him 
see  your  handsome  wife  out  of  your  lodging. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why,  O Lord  ! did  the  gentleman 
corne  hither  to  see  me  indeed  ? 

Pinch.  No,  no. — You  are  not  the  cause  of  that 
damned  question  too,  mistress  Alithea  ? — [Astde.] 
Well,  she's  in  the  rigbt  of  it.  He  is  in  love  with 
my  wife — and  cornes  after  her — ’tis  so — but  I’il 
nip  his  love  in  the  bud  ; lest  he  should  follow  us 
into  the  country,  and  break  his  chariot- wheel  near 


our  bouse,  on  purpose  for  an  excuse  to  corne  to't 
But  I thiok  1 know  the  town. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Corne,  pray,  bud,  let’s  go  abroad 
before  *tis  late  ; for  I will  go,  that's  flat  and  plain. 

Pinch.  r Aside.  ] So  ! the  obstinacy  already 
of  the  town- wife  ; and  I must,  whilst  she's 
here,  humour  her  like  one. — [Aloud.]  Sister, 
how  shall  we  do,  that  she  may  not  be  seen,  or 
known  ? 

Alith.  Let  her  put  on  her  mask.  i 

Pinch.  Pshaw  ! a mask  makes  people  but  the 
more  inquisitive,  and  is  as  ridiculous  a disguise  as 
a stage-beard  : her  shape,  stature,  habit,  will  be 
known.  And  if  we  should  meet  with  Horner,  he 
would  be  sure  to  take  acquaintance  with  us,  must 
wish  her  joy,  kiss  her,  talk  to  her,  leer  upon  her, 
and  the  devil  and  alL  No,  l'il  not  use  her  to  a ; 
mask,  'tis  dangerous  ; for  masks  hâve  made  more  j 
cuckolds  than  the  beat  faces  that  ever  were  known.  j 
Alith.  How  will  you  do  then  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  shall  we  go  ? The  Exchange 
will  be  shut,  and  I hâve  a mind  to  see  that. 

Pinch.  So-*- 1 hâve  it — 1*11  dress  her  up  in  the 
suit  we  are  to  carry  down  to  her  brother,  little  sir 

I James  ; nay,  1 understand  the  town-tricks.  Corne, 
let's  go  dress  her.  A mask  1 no — a woman  masked, 
like  a covered  dish,  gives  a man  curiosity  and 
I appetite  ; when,  it  may  be,  uncovered,  ’twould  Jura 
his  stomach  : no,  no. 

Alith.  Indeed  your  comparison  is  somethiog  a 
{ greasy  one  : but  I had  a gentle  gallant  used  to  say,  j 
1 A beauty  masked,  like  the  sun  in  éclipsé,  gathers  ‘ 
together  more  gazers  than  if  it  shined  out. 

[J&rvunt.  i 

SCENE  II. — The  New  Exchange. 

Enter  Hobnkb,  Harcourt,  and  Dorjlart. 

Dor.  Engaged  to  women,  and  not  sup  with  us! 
Hom . Ay,  a pox  on  'em  ail  ! 

Har.  You  were  much  a more  reasonable  man  in 
the  morning,  and  had  as  noble  resolutions  against 
'em,  as  a widower  of  a week's  liberty. 

Dor.  Did  I ever  think  to  see  you  keep  company 
with  women  in  vain  ? 

Hom.  In  vain  ! no— ’tis  since  I can’t  love  ’em, 
to  be  revenged  on  'em. 

Har.  Now  your  sting  is  gone,  you  looked  in  the 
box  amongst  ail  those  women  like  a drone  in  the 
hive  ; ail  upon  you,  shoved  and  ill-used  by  ’em  ail, 
and  thrust  from  one  side  to  t'other. 

Dor.  Yet  he  must  be  buzzing  amongst  ’em  still, 
like  other  beetle-headed  liquorish  drones.  Avoid 
’em,  and  hâte  ’em,  as  they  hâte  you. 

Hom.  Because  1 do  hâte  'em,  and  would  hâte 
’em  yet  more,  I'U  frequent  ’em.  You  may  see  by 
marriage,  nothing  makes  a man  hâte  a woman 
more  than  her  constant  conversation.  In  short,  I 
converse  with  ’em,  as  you  do  with  rich  fools,  to  i 
laugh  at  ’em  and  use  'em  ill. 

Dor.  But  I would  no  more  sup  with  women, 
unless  I could  lie  with  'em,  than  sup  with  a rich 
coxcomb,  unless  I could  cheat  him. 

Hom.  Yes,  I hâve  known  thee  sup  with  a fool 
for  his  drinking;  if  he  could  set  out  your  hand  that 
way  only,  you  were  satisfied,  and  if  he  were  a wine- 
swallowing  mouth,  ’twas  enough. 

Har.  Yes,  a man  drinks  often  with  a fool,  as  ho  \ 
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tosses  with  a marker,  only  to  keep  his  hand  ia  use. 
But  do  the  ladies  drink  ? 

Hom.  Y es,  sir  ; and  I shall  hâve  the  pleasure  at 
least  of  laying  ’em  flat  with  a bottle,  and  bring 
as  much  scandai  that  way  upon  ’em  as  formerly 
t'other. 

Har.  Perhaps  you  may  prove  as  weak  a brother 
among  ’em  that  way  as  t’other. 

Dor.  Foh  ! drinking  with  women  is  as  unnatural 
as  scolding  with  ’em.  But  ’tis  a pleasure  of  de- 
cayed  fornicators,  and  the  basest  way  of  quenching 
love. 

Har.  Nay,  ’tis  drowning  love,  instead  of  quench- 
ing it.  But  leave  us  for  civil  women  too  1 

Dor.  Ay,  when  he  can’t  be  the  better  for  ’em. 
We  hardly  pardon  a man  that  leaves  his  friend  for 
a wench,  and  that’s  a pretty  lawful  call. 

Hom.  Faith,  [ would  not  leave  you  for  ’em,  if 
they  would  not  drink. 

Dor.  Who  would  disappoint  his  company  at 
Lewis’s  for  a gossiping  ? 

Har.  Foh  ! Wine  and  women,  good  apart,  toge- 
ther  are  as  nauseous  as  sack  and  sugar.  But  hark 
you,  sir,  before  you  go,  a little  of  your  advice  ; an 
old  maimed  general,  when  uniit  for  action,  is  fittest 
for  connsel.  I hâve  other  designs  upon  women 
than  eating  and  drinking  with  them  ; I am  in  love 
with  Sparkish’s  mistress,  whom  he  is  to  marry  to- 
morrow  : now  how  shall  I get  her  ? 

Enter  Spabkish,  looking  about. 

Hom.  Why  here  cornes  one  will  help  you  to 
her. 

Har.  He  ! he,  I tell  you,  is  my  rival,  and  will 
hinder  my  love. 

Hom.  No  ; a foolish  rival  and  a jealous  husband 
assist  their  rival’s  designs;  for  they  are  sure  to 
make  their  women  hâte  them,  which  is  the  first 
step  to  their  love  for  another  man. 

Har.  But  1 cannot  corne  near  his  mistress  but 
in  his  company. 

Hom . Still  the  better  for  you;  for  fools  are 
most  easily  cheated  when  they  themselves  are 
accessaries  : and  he  is  to  be  bubbled  of  his  mistress 
as  of  his  money,  the  common  mistress,  by  keeping 
him  company. 

Spark.  Who  is  that  that  is  to  be  bubbled? 
Faith,  let  me  snack  ; I han’t  met  with  a bubble 
since  Christmas.  ’Gad,  I think  bubbles  are  like 
their  brother  woodoocks,  go  out  with  the  cold 
weather. 

Har.  A pox  ! he  did  not  hear  ail  I hope. 

[Apart  to  Hoiunm. 

Spark . Corne,  you  bubbling  rognes  you,  where 
do  we  sup  ? — Oh,  Harcourt,  my  mistress  tells  me 
you  hâve  been  makiag  tierce  love  to  her  ail  the  play 
long  : ha  ! ha  1 — But  I — 

Har.  1 make  love  to  her  1 

Spark.  Nay,  I forgive  thee,  for  I think  1 know 
thee,  and  I know  her  ; but  I am  sure  I know  myself. 

Har.  Did  she  tell  you  so  ? 1 see  ail  women  are 
like  these  of  the  Ezchange  ; who,  to  enhance  the 
prize  of  their  commodities,  report  to  their  fond 
customers  offers  which  were  never  made  ’em. 

Hom.  Ay,  women  are  apt  to  tell  before  the 
intrigue,  as  men  after  it,  and  so  show  themsèlves 
the  vainer  sex.  But  hast  thou  a mistress,  Sparkish  ? 
’Tis  as  hard  for  me  to  believe  it,  as  that  thou  ever 
hadst  a bubble,  as  you  bragged  just  now. 

Spark.  O,  your  servant,  sir  : are*  you  at  your 


raillery,  sir  ? But  we  are  some  of  us  beforehand 
with  you  to-day  at  the  play.  The  wita  were  some- 
tbing  bold  with  you,  sir  ; did  you  not  hear  us 
laugh  ? 

• Hom.  Yes  ; but  1 thought  you  had  gone  to 
plays,  to  laugh  at  the  poet’s  wit,  not  at  your  own. 

Spark . Your  servant,  sir  : no,  1 thank  you. 
’Gad  1 go  to  a play  as  to  a country  treat  ; 1 carry 
my  own  wine  to  one,  and  my  own  wit  to  t’other, 
or  else  l’m  sure  1 should  not  be  merry  at  either. 
And  the  reason  why  we  are  so  often  louder  than 
the  players,  is,  because  we  think  we  speak  more 
wit,  and  so  become  the  poet's  rivais  in  his  audience  : 
for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  hâte  the  silly  rognes  ; 
nay,  so  much,  that  we  find  fault  even  with  their 
bawdy  upon  the  stage,  whilst  we  talk  nothing  else 
in  the  pit  as  loud. 

Hom.  But  why  shouldst  thou  hâte  the  silly 
poets  ? Thou  hast  too  much  wit  to  be  one  ; and 
they,  like  whores,  are  only  hated  by  each  other  : 
and  thou  dost  scorn  writing,  l’m  sure. 

Spark.  Yes  ; l’d  hâve  you  to  know  1 scom 
writing  : but  women,  women,  that  make  men  do 
ail  foolish  things,  make  ’em  Write  songs  too. 
Everybody  does  it.  ’Tis  even  as  common  with 
lovera,  as  playing  with  fans  ; and  you  can  no  more 
help  rhyming  to  your  Phillis,  than  drinking  to  your 
Phillis. 

Har.  Nay,  poetry  in  love  is  no  more  to  be 
avoided  than  jealousy. 

Dor.  But  the  poets  damned  your  songs,  did  they? 

Spark.  Damn  the  poets  ! they  hâve  turned  ’em 
into  burlesque,  as  they  call  it.  That  burlesque  is 
a hocus-pocus  trick  they  hâve  got,  which,  by  the 
virtue  of  Hic  tins  doctiu»  topsy  turvy,  they  make  a 
wise  and  witty  man  in  the  world,  a fool  upon  the 
stage  you  know  not  how  : and  ’tis  therefore  1 hâte 
’em  too,  for  1 know  not  but  it  may  be  my  own 
case  ; for  they’ll  put  a man  into  a play  for  looking 
asquint.  Their  predecessors  were  contented  to 
make  serving-men  only  their  stage-fools  : but  these 
rogues  must  hâve  gentlemen,  with  a pox  to  ’em, 
nay,  knights  ; and,  indeed,  you  shall  hardly  see  a 
fool  upon  the  stage  but  he’s  a knight.  And  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  they  hâve  kept  me  these  six  years 
from  being  a knight  in  earoest,  for  fear  of  being 
koighted  in  a play,  and  dubbed  a fool. 

Dor.  Blâme  ’em  not,  they  must  follow  their 
copy,  the  âge. 

Har.  But  why  shouldst  thou  be  afraid  of  being 
in  a play,  who  expose  yourself  every  day  in  the  play- 
houses,  and  at  public  places  ? 

Hom . ’Tis  but  being  on  the  stage,  instead  of 
standing  on  a bench  in  the  pit 

Dor.  Don’t  you  give  money  to  painters  to  draw 
you  like  ? and  are  you  afraid  of  your  pictures  at 
length  in  a playhouse,  where  ail  your  mis  tresses 
may  see  you  ? 

Spark.  A pox  ! painters  don’t  draw  the  small- 
pox  or  pimples  in  one’s  face.  Corne,  damn  ail 
your  silly  authors  whatever,  ail  books  and  book- 
sellers,  by  the  world  ; and  ail  readers,  courteous  or 
uncourteous  ! 

Har.  But  who  cornes  here,  Sparkish  ? 

Enter  Mr.  Pikchwip*  and  Mrs.  Pinchwifs  in  man*» 
cio  the»,  Alithsa  and  Lucv. 

Spark.  Oh,  hide  me  ! There’s  my  mistress  too. 

[Spajuctsb  hide»  hinueV  behind  Harcourt. 

Har.  She  sees  you. 
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Spath*  Bat  I wiU  not  see  her.  TiB  time  to  go 
to  Whitehall,  and  I muât  not  fail  the  drawing- 
room. 

Hat,  Pray,  first  carry  me,  and  reconcile  me  to 
her. 

Spath.  Another  time.  Faith,  the  king  will  hâve 
snpped. 

Hat.  Notwith  the  worse  atomachfor  thy  absence. 
Thon  art  one  of  those  foola  that  think  their  attend- 
ance  at  the  king’ b meais  as  necessary  as  his  phy- 
aicians,  when  yon  are  more  troubleaome  to  him  than 
his  doctora  or  hia  doga. 

Spath.  Pahaw  ! I know  my  interest,  air.  Prithee 
hide  me. 

Hom.  Yonr  servant,  Pinchwife. — What,  he 
knowa  na  not  ! 

Pinch.  Corne  along.  [To  his  w\fe  aride. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pray,  hâve  yon  any  ballada  ? give 
me  aixpenny  worth. 

Clasp . We  hâve  no  ballada. 

Mrs.  Pinch . Then  give  me  Covent-  G arden 
Drollery , and  a play  or  two— Oh,  here’s  Tarugo*s 
fVi les,  and  the  Slighted  Maiden  ; I’il  hâve  them. 

Pinch.  No  ; plays  are  not  for  yonr  reading. 
Corne  along  ; wiU  yon  discover  yonraelf  ? 

[Apart  to  her. 

Hom.  Who  ia  that  pretty  yonth  with  him, 
Sparkish  ? 

Spath.  I believe  hia  wife'i  brother,  becanae  he’8 
aomething  like  her  : bat  I never  saw  her  bat  once. 

Hom.  Extremely  handaome  ; I hâve  aeen  a face 
like  it  too.  Let  os  foliow  'em. 

[Exeunt  Mr.  Pinchwipb,  Mrs.  Pinchwip»,  Authra, 
and  Ldcy  ; Hornxr  and  DoaiLAjnfoUawing  them. 

Hat.  Corne,  Sparkish,  yonr  miatresa  saw  you, 
and  will  be  angry  you  go  not  to  her.  Besides,  I 
woaldfain  bereconciled  toher,  which  none  bat  you 
can  do,  dear  friend. 

Spath.  Well,  that’ s a better  reaaon,  dear  friend. 
I would  not  go  near  her  now  for  her’a  or  my  own 
aake  ; but  I can  deny  you  nothing  : for  though  I 
hâve  known  thee  a great  while,  never  go,  if  1 do 
not  love  thee  as  well  as  a new  acquaintance. 

Hat.  I am  obliged  to  you  inaeed,  dear  friend. 
I would  be  well  with  her,  only  to  be  well  with  thee 
still  ; for  these  tiea  to  wivea  usually  dissolve  ail  ties 
to  friends.  I would  be  contented  she  should  enjoy 
you  a-nights,  but  I would  bave  you  to  myself  a- 
daya  as  I bave  had,  dear  friend. 

Spath.  And  thou  ahalt  enjoy  me  a-days,  dear, 
dear  friend,  never  atir  : and  I’Ü  be  divorced  from 
her,  aooner  than  firom  thee.  Corne  along. 

Hat.  [Aride.]  So,  weare  hard  put  to’t,  when  we| 
make  our  rival  our  procurer  ; but  neither  she  norj 
her  brother  would  let  me  corne  near  her  now.  When 
all’s  done,  a rival  ia  the  beat  cloak  to  ateal  to  a 
mistre88  under,  without  suspicion  ; and  when  we 
hâve  once  got  to  her  as  we  deaire,  we  throw  himoff 
like  other  cloaks. 

[Exit  Sparkish,  T vrcourt  followlng  him. 

Reenter  Mr.  PmcHwirs  and  Mrs.  Pinchwip*. 

Pinch.  [To  Alithba.]  Sister,  if  you  will  not 
go,  we  must  leave  you.— [Aside.]  The  fool  her 
gallant  and  ahe  will  muster  up  ail  the  yoang  saun- 
terera  of  this  place,  and  they  will  leave  their  dear 
aempatreases  to  foliow  ua.  What  a swarm  of  cuck- 
olda  and  cuckold-makera  are  here  1 — Corne,  let’a  be 
gone,  mistress  Margery. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Don’t  you  believe  that  ; I han’t 
half  my  bellyfull  of  sights  yet. 


Pinch.  Then  walk  this  way. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Lord,  what  a power  of  brave  aigns  | 
are  here  ! atay— the  Bull’a-Head,  the  Ram’s-Head,  j 
and  the  Stag’s  Head,  dear — 

Pinch.  Nay,  if  every  husband's  proper  aign  here 
were  visible,  they  would  be  ail  alike. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  bud  ? 

Pinch.  *Tia  no  matter — no  matter,  bud. 

Mrs . Pinch.  Pray  tell  me  : nay,  I will  know. 

Pinch.  They  would  be  ail  Bulls,  Stage,  and 
Rama-heada. 

[ Exeunt  Mr.  Pinchwips  and  Mrs.  Pinchwips. 

Reenter  Sparkish,  Harcourt,  Authra,  and  Lucv, 
at  the  other  door. 

Spath.  Corne,  dear  madam,  for  my  aake  you  ahall 
be  reconciled  to  him. 

A lit  h.  For  your  aake  I hâte  him. 

Hat.  That 'a  something  too  cruel,  madam , to  hâte 
me  for  his  sake. 

Spath.  Ay  indeed,  madam,  too,  too  cruel  to  me, 
to  hâte  my  friend  for  my  sake. 

Alith.  I hâte  him  because  he  is  yonr  enemy  ; 
and  you  ought  to  hâte  him  too,  for  makfng  love  to 
me,  if  you  love  me. 

Spath.  That’a  a good  one  ! I hâte  a man  for 
loving  you  1 If  he  did  love  you,  ’tia  but  what  he 
can’t  help  ; and  *tis  your  fault,  not  his,  if  he  admires 
you.  I hâte  a man  .for  being  of  my  opinion  ! I’U 
ne’er  do’t,  by  the  world. 

Alith . la  it  for  your  honour,  or  mine,  to  auffer 
a man  to  make  love  to  me,  who  am  to  marry  you 
to-morrow  ? 

Spath.  la  it  for  your  honour,  or  mine,  to  bave 
me  jealous  ? That  he  makes  love  to  you,  ia  a aign 
you  are  handsome  ; and  that  I am  not  jealous,  is  a 
sign  you  are  virtuous.  That  I think  ia  for  your 
honour. 

Alith . But  ’tis  your  honour  too  I am  concemed 
for. 

Hat.  Bat  why,  dear  est  madam,  will  you  be  more''* 
concemed  for  his  honour  than  he  ia  himself  ? Let 
his  honour  alone,  for  my  sake  and  his.  He  ! he 
bas  no  honour — 

Spath.  How’s  that  ? 

Hat.  But  what  my  dear  friend  can  gnard  him- 
self. 

Spath.  O ho — that’s  right  again. 

Hat.  Your  c&re  of  his  honour  argues  his  neglect 
of  it,  which  is  no  honour  to  my  dear  friend  here. 
Therefore  once  more,  let  hia  honour  go  which  way 
it  will,  dear  madam. 

Spath . Ay,  ay  ; were  it  for  my  honour  to  marry 
a woman  whoae  virtue  I auapected,  and  could  not 
trust  her  in  a friend’a  hands  ? 

Alith.  Are  you  not  afraid  to  lose  me  ? 

H car.  He  afraid  to  loae  you,  madam  ! No,  no— 
you  may  see  how  the  moat  estimable  and  most 
glorioua  créature  in  the  worid  is  valued  by  him. 
Will  you  not  see  it? 

Spath.  Right,  honeat  Frank,  I hâve  that 
noble  value  for  her  that  I cannot  • be  jealous  of 
her. 

Alith.  You  mistake  him.  He  means,  you  care 
not  for  me,  nor  who  bas  me. 

Spath.  Lord,  madam,  I see  you  are  jealous  ! 
WiU  you  wrest  a poor  man’s  meaning  from  hia 
words  ? 

Alith.  You  astonish  me,  air,  with  your  want  of 
jealousy. 
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Spark.  And  you  make  me  giddy,  madam,  with 
your  jealousy  and  fears,  and  virtue  and  honour. 
Gad,  I see  virtue  makes  a woman  aa  troublesome 
as  a Iittle  reading  or  learning. 

Alith.  Monstrous  ! 

Luoy.  Well,  to  see  what  easy  hnsbands  tfaese 
women  of  qnality  can  meet  with  ! a poor  chamber- 
maid  can  never  hâve  snch  ladylike  luck.  Besides, 
he’s  thrown  away  upon  her.  She’ll  make  no  use 
of  her  fortune,  her  blessing,  none  to  a gentleman, 
for  a pure  cuckold  ; for  it  req  aires  good  breeding  to 
be  a cuckold.  {.Aride. 

Alith.  I tell  yon  then  plainly,  be  pursues  me  to 
marry  me. 

Spark . Pshaw  ! 

Har.  Corne,  madam,  yon  see  yon  strive  in  vain 
to  make  him  jealous  of  me.  My  dear  friend  is  the 
kinde8t  créature  in  the  world  to  me. 

Spark . Poor  fellow  ! 

Har.  But  his  kindness  only  is  not  enough  for 
me,  withont  your  favour,  your  good  opinion,  dear 
madam  : ’tis  that  must  perfect  my  happiness. 
Good  gentleman,  he  beheves  ail  1 say  : would  you 
would  do  so  ! Jealous  of  me  1 I would  not  wrong 
him  nor  you  for  the  world. 

Spark.  Look  you  there.  Hear  him,  hear  him, 
and  do  not  walk  away  so. 

[▲litbba  «o aikt  caréltttly  to  andffro. 

Har.  I love  you,  madam,  so — 

Spark.  How’s  that  ? Nay,  now  you  begin  to  go 
too  for  indeed. 

Har.  So  much,  I confoss,  I say,  I love  you,  that 
I would  not  hâve  you  misérable,  and  cast  youraelf 
away  upon  so  unworthy  and  inconsiderable  a thing 
as  what  you  see  here. 

{Clapping  hit  hand  o»  hit  breart,  point t ai  Sparkish. 

Spark.  No,  faith,  I believe  thou  wouldst  not  ; 
now  his  meaning  is  plain  ; but  I knew  before  thou 
wonldst  not  wrong  me,  nor  her. 

Har.  No,  no,  Heavens  forbid  the  glory  of  her 
aez  should  fall  so  low,  as  into  the  embraces  of  such 
a contemptible  wretch,  the  least  of  mankind — my 
dear  friend  here — I injure  him  ! 

{Embracing  Sparkish. 

Alith.  Very  well. 

Spark.  No,  no,  dear  friend, I knewit. — Madam, 
you  see  he  will  rather  wrong  himself  tlian  me,  in 
giving  himself  such  names. 

Alith.  Do  not  you  understand  him  yet  ? 

Spark.  Yes  : how  modestly  he  speaks  of  himself, 
poor  fellow  1 

Alith.  Methinks  he  speaks  impudently  of  your- 
self,  since — before  yourself  too  ; insomuch  that  I 
can  no  longer  suffer  his  scurrilous  abusiveness  to 
you,  no  more  than  his  love  to  me.  {Offert  to  go. 

Spark.  Nay,  nay,  madam,  pray  stay — his  love 
to  you  ! Lord,  madam,  has  he  not  spoke  yet  plain 
enough? 

Alith.  Yes,  indeed,  I should  think  so.  , 

Spark.  Well  then,  by  the  world,  a man  can’t 
speak  civilly  to  a woman  now,  but  presently  she 
says,  he  makes  love  to  her.  Nay,  madam,  you  shall 
stay,  with  your  pardon,  since  you  hâve  not  yet  un- 
derstood  him,  tÛl  he.  has  made  an  éclaircissement 
of  his  love  to  you,  that  is,  what  kind  of  love  it  is. 
Answer  to  thy  catechism,  friend  ; do  you  love  my 
mistress  here  ? 

Har.  Yes,  I wish  she  would  not  doubt  it 

Spark.  But  how  do  you  love  her  ? 

Har.  With  aP  my  souL 


Alith.  1 thank  him,  methinks  he  speaks  plain 
enough  now. 

Spark.  [To  Alithea.]  You  are  out  stili. — But 
with  what  kind  of  love,  Harcourt  ? 

Har.  With  the  beat  and  the  truest  love  in  the 
world. 

Spark.  Look  you  there  then,  that  is  with  no 
matrimonial  love,  I'm  sure. 

Alith.  How’s  that  ? do  you  say  matrimonial  love 
is  not  best  ? 

* Spark . ’Gad,  I went  too  far  ere  1 was  aware. 
But  speak  for  thyself,  Harcourt,  you  said  you 
would  not  wrong  me  nor  her. 

Har.  No,  no,  madam,  e’en  take  him  for  Hea- 
ven's  sake. 

Spark.  Look  you  there,  madam. 

Har.  Who  should  in  ail  justice  be  yours,  he 
that  loves  you  most.  {CUxpt  hit  hand  on  hit  breart. 

Alith.  Look  you  there,  Mr. Sparkish, who' s that? 

Spark.  Who  should  it  be  ? — Go  on,  Harcourt. 

Har.  Who  loves  you  more  than  women  titles, 
or  fortune  fools.  [Pointe  at  Sparkish. 

Spark.  Look  you  there,  he  means  use  stili,  for 
he  points  at  me. 

Alith . Ridiculous  ! 

Har.  Who  can  only  match  your  faith  and  con- 
stancy  in  love. 

Spark.  Ay. 

Har.  Who  knows,  if  it  be  possible,  how  to  value 
so  much  beauty  and  virtue. 

Spark.  Ay. 

Har.  Whose  love  can  no  more  be  equalled  in 
the  world,  than  that  heavenly  form  of  yours. 

Spark.  Na. 

Har.  Who  could  no  more  suffer  a rival,  than 
your  absence,  and  yet  could  no  more  suspect  your 
virtue,  than  his  own  constancy  in  his  love  to  you. 

Spark.  No. 

Har.  Who,  in  fine,  loves  you  better  than  his 
eyes,  that  first  made  him  love  you. 

Spark.  Ay — Nay,  madam,  faith,  you  shan’t  go, 
till — 

Alith.  Hâve  a care,  lest  you  make  me  stay  too 
long. 

Spark.  But  till  he  has  saluted  you  ; that  I may 
be  assured  you  are  friends,  after  his  honest  advice 
and  déclaration.  Corne,  pray,  madam,  be  friends 
with  him. 

Re-mter  Mr.  PnrcHWira  and  Mrs.  Pthchwif*. 

Alith.  You  must  pardon  me,  sir,  that  I am  not 
yet  so  obedient  to  you. 

Pinoh.  What,  invite  your  wife  to  kiss  men? 
Monstrous  ! are  you  not  ashamed  ? I will  never 
forgive  you. 

Spark.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  that  I should  hâve 
more  confidence  in  the  chastity  of  your  fomily  than 
you  hâve  ? You  must  not  teach  me,  1 am  a man 
of  honour,  sir,  tboçgh  I am  frank  and  free  ; 1 am 
frank,  sir — 

Finch.  Very  frank,  sir,  to  share  your  wife  with 
your  friends. 

Spark.  He  is  an  humble,  menial  friend,  such  as 
reconciles  the  différences  of  the  marriage  bed  ; you 
know  man  and  wife  do  not  always  agréé  ; 1 design 
him  for  that  use,  therefore  would  bave  him  well 
with  my  wife. 

Pinch.  A menial  friend  ! — you  will  get  a great 
many  menial  friends,  by  showing  your  wife  as  you 
do. 
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Spark.  What  tben  ? It  may  be  I hâve  a plea- 
sure  in’t,  as  I hâve  to  sbow  fine  clofches  at  a play- 
house,  the  first  day,  and  count  money  hefore  poor 
rogues. 

Pinch.  He  that  shows  his  wife  or  money,  will 
be  in  danger  of  having  them  borrowed  sometimes. 

Spark.  I love  tobe  envied,  and  wonld  notmarry 
a wife  that  I alone  could  love  ; loving  alone  is  as 
dull  as  eating  alone.  Is  it  not  a frank  âge  ? and  I 
am  a frank  person  ; and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
may  be,  I love  to  hâve  rivais  in  a wife,  they  make 
for  Bppm  ta  a man  still  but  as  a kept  mistress  ; and 
80  good  night,  for  1 mnst  to  Whitehall. — Madam, 

I hope  you  are  now  reconciled  to  my  friend  ; and 
so  I wish  you  a good  night,  madam,  and  sleep  if 
you  can  ; for  to-morrow  you  know  1 must  visit  you 
early  with  a canonical  gentleman. — Good  night, 
dear  Harcourt  [Exit. 

Har . Madam,  1 hope  you  will  not  refuse  my 
visit  to-morrow,  if  it  should  be  earlier  with  a canon- 
ical gentleman  than  Mr.  Sparkish’s. 

Pinch.  This  gentlewoman  is  yet  under  my  care, 
therefore  you  must  yet  forbear  your  freedom  with 
ber,  sir.  [Corning  bettoeen  Aiitbia  and  Hascourt. 

Har.  Must,  sir  ? 

Pinch.  Yes,  sir,  she  is  my  sister. 

Har.  ’Tis  well  she  is,  sir — for  1 must  be  her 
servant,  sir. — Madam — 

Pinch.  Corne  away,  sister,  we  had  been  gone,  if 
it  bad  not  been  for  you,  and  so  avoided  these  lewd 
rake-hells,  who  seem  to  haunt  us. 

Re-enter  Hornbr  and  Dorilant. 

Horr±  How  now,  Pinchwife  ! 

Pinch.  Your  servant. 

Horn.  What  1 I see  a little  time  in  the  country 
makes  a man  turn  wild  and  unsociable,  and  only 
fit  to  converse  with  his  horses,  dogs,  and  his 
herds. 

Pinch.  I hâve  business,  sir,  and  must  mind  it  ; 
your  business  is  pleasure,  therefore  you  and  1 must 
go  different  ways. 

Hom.  Well,  you  may  go  on,  but  this  pretty 
young  gentleman — [Takes  hold  of  Mrs.  Pinchwife. 

• Har.  The  lady — 

Dor.  And  the  maid — 

Hom.  Shall  stay  with  us  ; for  I suppose  their 
business  is  the  saine  with  ours,  pleasure. 

Pinch . ’Sdeath,  he  knows  her,  she  carries  it  so 
sillily  ! yet  if  he  does  not,  I shouid  be  more  silly 
to  discover  it  first  [Asids, 

Aliih.  Pray,  let  us  go,  sir. 

Pinch.  Corne,  corne — 

Hom.  [ To  Mrs.  Pinchwife.]  Had  you  not 
rather  stay  with  us  ? — Prithee,  Pinchwife,  who  is 
this  pretty  young  gentleman  ? 

Pinch.  One  to  whom  l’m  aguardian. — [Aride.] 
I wish  I could  keep  her  out  of  your  hands. 

Hom.  Who  is  he  ? J never  saw  anything  so 
pretty  in  ail  my  life. 

Pinch.  Pshaw  ! do  not  look  upon  him  so  much, 
he’s  a poor  bashful  youth,  you’ll  put  him  out  of 
countenance. — Corne  away,  brother. 

[Offert  to  take  her  away. 

Hom.  O,  your  brother  1 

Pinch.  Yes,  my  wife’s  brother. — Corne,  corne, 
she’ll  stay  supper  for  us. 

Hom  I thought  so,  for  he  is  very  like  her  I saw 
you  at  the  play  with,  whom  I told  you  1 was  in 
love  with. 


Mrs.  Pinch.  [Aride.]  O jeminy!  is  that  he  that 
was  in  love  with  me  ? I am  glad  on’t,  I vow,  for 
he’s  a curious  fine  gentleman,  and  I love  him  al- 
ready  too. — [To  Mr.  Pinchwife.]  Is  this  he, 
bud  ? 

Pinch.  Corne  away,  corne  away.  [To  his  wife. 

Hom.  Why,  what  haBte  are  you  in  ? why  won’t 
you  let  me  talk  with  him  ? 

Pinch.  Because  you’ll  debauch  him;  he's  yet 
young  and  innocent,  and  I would  not  hâve  him  de- 
bauched  for  anything  in  the  world.—  [Aside.]  How 
she  gazes  on  him  ! the  devil  ! 

Hom  Harcourt,  Dorilant,  look  you  here,  this 
is  the  likeness  of  that  dowdy  he  told  us  of,  his  wife; 
did  you  ever  see  a lovelier  créature  ? The  rogue 
has  reason  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  since  she  is 
like  him,  for  she  would  make  ail  that  see  her  in 
love  with  her. 

Har.  And,  as  I remember  now,  she  is  as  like 
him  here  as  can  be. 

Dor.  She  is  indeed  very  pretty,  if  she  be  like 
him. 

Hom  Very  pretty  ? a very  pretty  commenda- 
tion  !— she  is  a glorious  créature,  beautiful  beyond 
ail  things  I ever  beheld.  f 

Pinch.  So,  so. 

I Har.  More  beautiful  than  a poet’s  first  mistress 
\of  imagination. 

Hom.  Or  another  man’s  last  mistress  of  flesh 
|and  blood. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  now  you  jeer,  sir;  pray  don't 
jeer  me. 

Pinch.  Corne,  corne. — [Aside.]  By  Heavens, 
she’ll  discover  herself  1 

Hom.  I speak  of  your  sister,  Bir. 

Pinch.  Ay,  but  saying  she  was  handsome,  if 
like  him,  made  him  blush. — [Aride.]  I am  upon  a 
rack  ! 

Hom.  Methinks  he  is  so  handsome  he  should 
not  be  a man. 

Pinch.  [Aride.]  O,  tbere  ’tis  ont  ! he  has  dis- 
covered  her  1 I am  not  able  to  suffer  any  longer. 
— [ To  his  w\fe.]  Corne,  corne  away,  I say. 

Hom.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  sir,  he  shail  not  go 
yet. — [Aside  to  them.]  Harcourt,  Dorilant,  let  us 
tonnent  this  jealous  rogue  a little. 

dZ: 

Hom  I’U  show  you. 

Pinch.  Corne,  pray  let  him  go,  I cannot  stay 
footing  any  longer  ; I tell  you  his  sister  stays  sup- 
per for  us. 

Hom.  Does  she  ? Corne  then,  we’ll  ail  go  sup 
with  her  and  thee. 

Pinch.  No,  now  I think  on’t,  having  stayed  so 
long  for  us,  I warrant  she’s  gone  to  bed. — [Aride.] 
I wish  6he  and  I were  well  out  of  their  hands. — 
[To  his  wife.]  Corne,  1 must  lise  early  to-morrow, 
corne.  i 

Hom.  Well  then,  if  she  be  gone  to  bed,  I wish 
her  and  you  a good  night.  But  pray,  young 
gentleman,  présent  my  humble  service  to  her. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Thank  you  heartily,  sir. 

Pinch.  [Aride.]  ’Sdeath,  she  will  discover  her- 
self yet  in  spite  of  me. — [Aloud.]  He  is  something 
more  civil  to  you,  for  your  kindness  to  his  sister, 
than  1 am,  it  seems. 

Hom.  Tell  her,  dear  sweet  little  gentleman,  for 
ail  your  brother  there,  that  you  hâve  revived  the 
love  I had  for  her  at  first  sight  in  the  playhouse. 
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Mrs.  Finch.  But  did  you  love  her  indeed,  and 
indeed  ? 

Finch . [Aside.]  So,  so. — [Aloud.]  Away,  I say. 

Hom.  Nay,  stay. — Yes,  indeed,  and  indeed,  pray 
do  you  tell  her  so,  and  give  her  this  kiss  from  me. 

[ K uses  her. 

Finch.  [ Aside .]  O heavens  ! what  do  1 suffer  ? 
Now  ’tis  too  plain  he  knows  her,  and  yet — 

Hom.  And  this,  and  this — IKisses  her  again. 

Mrs . Pinch.  What  do  you  kiss  me  for  ? I am 
no  woman. 

Pinch.  [Acide.]  So,  there,  ’tis  out — [Aloud.] 
Corne,  I cannot,  nor  will  stay  any  longer. 

Hom.  Nay,  they  shall  send  your  lady  a kiss 
too.  Here,  Harcourt,  Dorilant,  will  you  not  ? 

[They  kiss  her. 

Pinch.  [ Aside .]  How  ! do  I suffer  this  ? Was 
I not  accusing  another  just  now  for  this  rascally 
patience,  in  permitting  his  wife  to  be  kissed  before 
his  face  ? Ten  thousand  ulcers  gnaw  away  their 
lips. — [Aloud.}  Corne,  corne. 

Hom.  Good  night,  dear  little  gentleman  ; ma* 
dam,  good  night  ; farewell,  Pinchwife. — [Apart  to 
Harcourt  and  Dorilant.]  Did  not  I tell  you  I 
would  raise  hijjealous  gall  ? 

[ Exeunt  Hornrr,  Harcourt,  and  Dorilant. 

Finch.  So,  they  are  gone  at  last  ; stay,  let  me 
see  first  if  the  coach  be  at  this  door.  [j&rtf 

Re-enter  Hornrr,  Harcourt,  and  Dorilant. 

Hom.  What,  not  gone  yet?  Will  you  be  sure  to 
do  as  I desired  you,  sweet  sir  P 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Sweet  sir,  but  what  will  you  give 
me  then  ? 

Hom.  Anything.  Corne  away  into  the  next 
walk.  [Exit,  haling  away  Mrs.  Pinchwifr. 

Alith.  Hold  1 hold  ! what  d’ye  do  ? 

Lucy.  Stay,  stay,  hold — 

Har.  Hold,  madam,  hold,  let  him  présent  him — 
he’ll  corne  presently  ; nay,  I will  never  let  you  go 
till  you  answer  my  question. 

Lucy.  For  God’s  sake,  sir,  I must  follow  ’em. 

[Authra  and  Lucy,  strvggling  with  Harcourt 
and  Dorilant. 

Dor.  No,  I hâve  something  to  présent  you  with 
too,  you  shan’t  follow  them. 

Re-enter  Pinch  wtfb. 

Finch.  Where? — how — what’s  become  of? — 
gone  ! — whither  ? 

Lucy.  He’s  only  gone  with  the  gentleman,  who 
will  give  him  something,  an’t  please  your  worship. 

Finch.  Something  ! — give  him  something,  with 
a pox  ! — where  are  they  ? 

Alith.  In  the  next  walk  only,  brother. 

Pinch.  Only,  only  ! where,  where  ? 

[Exit,  and  retums  presently,  then  goes  out  again. 

Har.  What's  the  matter  with  him  ? why  so 
much  concerned  ? But,  dearest  madam — 

Alith.  Pray  let  me  go,  sir  ; I hâve  said  and 
suffered  enough  already. 

Har.  Then  you  will  not  look  upon,  nor  pity/my 
sufferings  ? 

Alith.  To  look  upon  ’em,  when  I cannot  help 
’em,  were  cruelty,  not  pity  ; therefore,  I will  never 
see  you  more. 

Har.  Let  me  then,  madam,  hâve  my  privilège 
of  a banished  lover,  complaining  or  railing,  and 
giving  you  but  a farewell  reason  why,  if  you  can- 
not condescend  to  marry  me,  you  should  not  take 
that  wretch,  my  rival. 


Alith.  He  only,  not  you,  since  my  honour  is 
engaged  so  far  to  him,  can  give  me  a reason  why  I 
should  not  marry  him  ; but  if  he  be  true,  and 
what  I think  him  tt>  me,  I must  be  so  to  him. 
Your  servant,  sir. 

Har.  Hâve  women  only  constancy  when  *tis  a 
vice,  and  are,  like  Fortune,  only  true  to  fools  ? 

Dor.  Thou  sha’t  not  stir,  thon  robust  créature  ; 
you  see  I can  deal  with  you,  therefore  you  should 
stay  the  rather,  and  be  kind. 

[ To  Lucy,  who  struggles  to  get  from  him. 

Re-enter  Pinchwifr. 

Pinch.  Gone,  gone,  not  to  be  found!  quite 
gone  ! ten  thousand  plagues  go  with  ’em  1 Which 
way  went  they  ? 

Alith.  But  into  t’other  walk,  brother. 

Lucy.  Their  business  will  be  done  presently 
sure,  an’t  please  your  worship  ; it  can’t  be  long  in 
doing,  I’m  sure  on’t. 

Alith.  Are  they  not  there  ? 

Finch.  No,  you  know  where  they  are,  you 
infamous  wretch,  eternal  shame  of  your  family, 
which  you  do  not  dishonour  enough  yourself  you 
think,  but  you  must  help  her  to  do  it  too,  thou 
légion  of  bawds  1 

Alith.  Good  brother — 

Pinch.  Damned,  damned  sister  1 

Alith.  Look  you  here,  she’s  coming. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Pinchwifr,  running  with  her  hat  under  her 
arm,  fuU  of  oranges  and  dried  fruit,  Hornrr  following. 

Mrs.  Finch.  O dear  bud,  look  you  here  what  I 
hâve  got,  see  ! 

Pinch.  And  what  I hâve  got  here  too,  which 
you  can’t  see.  [Aside,  rubbing  his  foréhead. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  The  fine  gentleman  has  given  me 
better  things  yet. 

Pinch.  Has  he  so? — [Aside.]  Out  of  breafh 
and  coloured  !— I must  hold  yet. 

Hom.  1 hâve  only  given  your  little  brother  an 
orange,  sir. 

Pinch.  [ To  Hornrr.]  Thank  you,  sir. — 
[Aside.]  You  hâve  only  squeezed  my  orange,  I 
suppose,  and  given  it  me  again  ; yet  1 must  hâve 
a city  patience.— [ To  his  wife.]  Corne,  corne  away. 

Mts.  Pinch.  Stay,  till  I hâve  put  up  my  fine 
things,  bud. 

Enter  Sir  Jaspkr  Fidgkt. 

Sir  Jasp.  O,  master  Homer,  corne,  corne,  the 
ladies  stay  for  you  ; your  mistress,  my  wife,  won- 
ders  you  make  not  more  haste  to  ber. 

Hom.  I hâve  stayed  this  half  hour  for  you  here, 
and  ’tis  your  fault  1 am  not  now  with  your  wife. 

Sir  Jasp.  But,  pray,  don’t  let  her  know  so  mnch  ; 
the  truth  on’t  is,  1 was  advancing  a certain  project 
to  his  majesty  about — I’U  tell  you. 

Hom.  No,  let’s  go,  and  hear  it  at  your  house. 
Good  night,  sweet  little  gentleman  ; one  kiss  more, 
you’ll  remember  me  now,  I bope.  [Kisses  her . 

Dor.  What,  sir  Jasper,  will  you  separate  friends? 
He  promised  to  sup  with  us,  and  if  yon  take  him 
to  your  house,  you’ll  be  in  danger  of  our  company 
too. 

Sir  Jasp.  Alas  ! gentlemen,  my  honse  is  not  fit 
for  you;  there  are  none  but  civil  women  there, 
which  are  uot  for  your  turn.  He,  you  know,  can 
bear  with  the  society  of  civil  women  now,  ha  1 ha  ! 
ha  ! besides,  he’s  one  of  my  family — he’s— he  ! 
he  1 he  ! 
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/) or.  What  is  he  ? 

« Sir  « J asp.  Faith,  my  eunuch,  once  you’ll  hâve 
it  ; he  I he  1 he  ! 

[Ærront  Sir  Jaspc*  Fidgbt  and  Horwkr. 
/) or.  I rather  wiah  thon  wert  his  or  my  cuckold. 
Harcourt,  what  a good  cuckold  is  lost  there  for 
w&nt  of  a man  to  make  him  one  1 Thee  and  1 cannot 
hâve  H orner’ s privilège,  who  can  make  use  of  it. 

Har.  Ay,  to  poor  Horner  ’tis  like  coming  to  an 
estate  at  threescore,  when  a man  can’t  be  the 
better  for’t 
Pinch.  Corne. 

Mrs . Pinch . Presently,  bud. 

Dor.  Corne,  let  us  go  too. — [To  àlithea.] 


Madam,  your  servant. — [To  Luc  y.]  Good  night, 
strapper. 

Har.  Madam,  though  you  will  not  let  me  hâve 
a good  day  or  night,  I wiah  you  one  ; but  dare  not 
name  the  other  half  of  my  wish. 

Alith.  Good  night,  sir,  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Pinch . I don't  know  where  to  put  this 
here,  dear  bud,  you  shall eat it;  nay,  you  shall  hâve 
part  of  the  fine  gentleman’s  good  things,  or  treat, 
as  you  call  it,  when  we  corne  home. 

Pinch.  Indeed  I deserve  it,  siuce  I furnished 
the  best  part  of  it.  away  the  orange. 

The  gallant  treats  présents,  and  gives  the  bail  ; 

But  ’tis  the  absent  cuckold  pays  for  ail.  [fiawunf. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Pinchwife’b  Houssin  iheMoming. 

Enter  Autbia  dressed  in  nets  Clothes , and  Lucy. 

Luoy.  Well — madam,  now  hâve  I dressed  you, 
and  set  you  out  with  so  many  omaments,  and 
spent  upon  you  ounces  of  essence  and  pulvillio  ; 
and  ail  this  for  no  other  purpose  but  as  people 
adora  and  perfume  a corpse  for  a stinking  second- 
hand  grave  : such,  or  as  bad,  I think  master 
Sparkish’s  bed. 

Alith.  Hold  your  peace. 

Lucy.  Nay,  madam,  I will  ask  you  the  reason 
why  you  would  banish  poor  master  Harcourt  for 
ever  from  your  sight  ; how  could  you  be  so  hard- 
hearted  ? 

Alith.  ’Twas  because  I was  not  hard-hearted. 

Lucy.  No,  no  ; ’twas  stark  love  and  kindness, 
I warrant. 

Alith.  It  was  bo  ; I would  see  him  no  more 
because  I love  him. 

Lucy.  Hey  day,  a very  pretty  reason  ! 

Aliih.  You  do  not  understand  me. 

Lucy.  I wish  you  may  yourself. 

Alith.  I was  engaged  to  marry,  you  see,  another 
man,  whom  my  justice  will  not  suffer  me  to  deceive 
or  injure. 

Lucy.  Can  there  be  a greater  cheat  or  wrong 
done  to  a man  than  to  give  him  your  person  with- 
out  your  heart  ? 1 should  make  a conscience  of  it. 

Alith.  1*11  retrieve  it  for  him  after  I am  married 
a while. 

Lucy.  The  woman  that  marries  to  love  better, 
will  be  as  much  mistaken  as  the  wencher  that 
marries  to  live  better.  No,  madam,  marrying  to 
increase  love  is  like  gaming  to  become  rich  ; 
alas  ! you  only  lose  what  little  stock  you  had  before. 

Alith.  I find  by  your  rhetoric  you  hâve  been 
bribed  to  betray  me. 

Lucy.  Only  by  his  merit,  that  has  bribed  your 
heart,  you  see,  against  your  word  and  rigid  honour. 
But  what  a devil  is  this  honour  1 ’tis  sure  a disease 
in  the  head,  like  the  megrim  or  falling-sickness, 
that  always  h unies  people  away  to  do  themselves 
mischief.  Mon  lose  their  lives  by  it  ; women, 
what’s  dearer  to  ’em,  their  love,  the  life  of  life. 

Alith.  Corne,  pray  talk  you  no  more  of  honour, 
nor  master  Harcourt  ; I wish  the  other  would 
corne  to  secure  my  fidelity  to  him  and  his  right 
in  me. 


Lucy.  You  will  marry  him  then  ? 

Alith.  Certainly,  I hâve  given  him  already  my 
word,  and  will  my  hand  too,  to  make  it  good,  when 
he  cornes. 

Lucy.  Well,  I wish  I may  never  stick  pin  more, 
if  he  be  not  an  errant  naturel,  to  t’other  fine  gen- , 
tleman. 

Alith.  I own  he  wants  the  wit  of  Harcourt, 
which  I will  dispense  withal  for  another  want  he 
has,  which  is  want  of  jealousy,  which  men  of  wit 
seldom  want. 

Lucy.  Lord,  madam,  what  should  you  do  with 
a fool  to  your  husband  ? You  intend  to  be  honest, 
don’t  you  ? then  that  husbandly  virtue,  credulity, 
is  thrown  away  upon  you. 

Alith.  He  only  that  could  suspect  my  virtue 
should  hâve  cause  to  do  it  ; ’tis  Sparkish’s  confi- 
dence in  my  truth  that  obliges  me  to  be  so  faithful 
to  him. 

Lucy.  You  are  not  sure  his  opinion  may  last 

Alith.  I am  satisfied,  ’tis  impossible  for  him  to 
be  jealous  after  the  proofs  I hâve  had  of  him. 
Jealousy  in  a husband— Heaven  defend  me  from 
it  ! it  begets  a thousand  plagues  to  a poor  woman, 
the  loss  of  her  honour,  her  quiet,  and  her — 

Lucy.  And  her  pleasure. 

Aliih.  What  d’ye  mean,  impertinent  ? 

Lucy.  Liberty  is  a great  pleasure,  madam. 

Alith.  1 say,  loss  of  her  honour,  her  quiet,  nay, 
her  life  sometimes  ; and  what’s  as  bad  almost,  the 
loss  of  this  town;  that  is,  she  is  sent  into  the 
country,  which  is  the  last  ill-usage  of  a husband  to 
a wife,  I think. 

Lucy.  [Aside.']  O,  does  the  wind  lie  there  ? — 
[Aloud.~\  Then  of  necessity,  madam,  you  think  a 
man  must  carry  his  wife  into  the  country,  if  he  be 
wise.  The  country  is-as  terrible,  1 find,  to  our 
young  English  ladies,  as  a monastery  to  those 
abroad  ; and  on  my  virginity,  I think  they  would 
rather  marry  a London  jailer,  than  a high  sheriff 
of  a county,  since  neither  can  stir  from  his  emplpy- 
ment  Formerly  women  of  wit  married  fools  for  a 
great  estate,  a fine  seat,  or  the  like  ; but  now  ’tis 
for  a pretty  seat  only  in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fieldsj  St. 
James’s-Fields,  or  the  Pall-Mall. 

Enter  Spàrktbh,  and  Harcourt  dressed  like  a parson. 

Spark.  Madam,  your  humble  servant,  a happy 
day  to  you,  and  to  us  alL 
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Har.  Amen. 

Aiith.  Who  hâve  we  here  ? 

Spark.  My  chaplain,  faith — O madam,  poor 
Harcourt  remembera  his  humble  service  to  you  ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  your  last  commande,  refrains 
coming  into  your  sight. 

AHth.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Spark . No,  fy,  no  ; but  to  show  that  he  ne’er 
intended  to  hinder  our  match,  has  sent  his  brother 
here  to  join  our  hands.  When  I get  me  a wife,  I 
must  get  her  a chaplain,  according  to  the  custom  ; 

I this  is  his  brother,  and  my  chaplain. 

Alith.  His  brother! 

Luey.  And  your  chaplain,  to  preachin  your  pul- 
pit  then — [Aside. 

' Alith.  His  brother  ! 

I Spark.  Nay,  I knew  you  would  not  believe  it 
, — I told  you,  sir,  she  would  take  you  for  your 
I brother  Frank. 

Alith.  Believe  it  ! 

! Lucy.  His  brother  ! ha  ! ha  ! he  ! he  has  a 
, trick  left  still,  it  seems.  [Aside. 

Spark.  Corne,  my  deareBt,  pray  let  us  go  to 
i church  before  the  canonicalhour  is  past. 

Alith.  For  shame,  you  are  abused  stilL 

Spark.  By  the  world,  ’tis  strange  now  you  are 
so  incredulous. 

Alith.  ’Tis  strange  you  are  so  credulous. 

Spark.  Dearest  of  my  life,  hear  me.  I tell  you 
this  is  Ned  Harcourt  of  Cambridge,  by  the  world  ; 
you  see  he  has  a sneaking  college  look.  ’Tis  true 
he’s  something  like  his  brother  Frank  ; and  they 
differ  from  each  other  no  more  than  in  their  âge, 
for  they  were  twins. 

Lucy . Ha  1 ha  ! he  ! 

Alith.  Your  servant,  sir;  I cannot  be  so 
deceived,  though  you  are.  But  corne,  let’s  hear, 
bow  do  you  know  what  you  affirm  so  confidently  ? 

Spark.  Why,  I’U  tell  you  ait  Frank  Har- 
court coming  to  me  this  moraing  to  wish  me  joy, 
and  présent  his  service  to  you,  I asked  him  if  he 
could  help  me  to  a paraon.  Whereupon  he  told 
me,  he  haid  a brother  in  town  who  was  in  orders  ; 
and  he  went  straight  away,  and  sent  him,  you  see 
there,  to  me. 

Alith.  Yes,  Frank  goes  and  puts  on  a black 
coat,  then  tells  you  he  is  Ned  ; that’s  ail  you  hâve 
for’t. 

Spark.  Pshaw  ! pshaw  ! I tell  you,  by  the  same 
token,  the  midwife  put  her  garter  about  Frank’s 
neck,  to  know  ’em  asundcr,  they  were  so  like. 

Alith.  Frank  tells  you  this  too  ? 

Spark.  Ay,  and  Ned  there  too  : nay,  they  are 
both  in  a story. 

Alith.  So,  so  ; very  foolish. 

Spark.  Lord,  if  you  won’t  believe  one,  you  had 
beat  try  him  by  your  chambermaid  there;  for 
chambermaids  must  needs  know  chaplains  from 
other  men,  they  are  so  used  to  ’em. 

Lucy.  Let’s  see  : nay,  I’il  be  swom  he  has  the 
canonical  smirk,  and  the  filthy  clammy  palm  of  a 
chaplain. 

Alith.  Well,  most  révérend  doctor,  pray  let  us 
make  an  end  of  this  fooling. 

Har.  With  ail  my  soûl,  divine  heavenly  créature, 
when  you  please. 

Alith.  He  speaks  like  a chaplain  indeed. 

Spark.  Why,  was  there  not  soûl,  divine, 
heavenly,  in  wKat  he  said  ? 

Alith.  Once  more,  most  impertinent  black  coat, 


cease  your  persécution,  and  let  us  hâve  a conclu- 
sion of  this  ridiculous  love. 

Har.  I had  forgot,  I must  suit  my  style  to  my 
coat,  or  I wear  it  in  vain.  [Aside. 

Alith.  I hâve  no  more  patience  left  ; let  us  make 
once  an  end  of  this  troublesome  love,  I say. 

Har.  So  be  it,  seraphic  lady,  when  your  honour 
shall  think  it  meet  and  convenient  so  to  do. 

Spark.  ’Gad  l’m  sure  none  but  a chaplain  could 
speak  so,  I think. 

Alith.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  dull  trick  will 
not  serve  your  tum  ; though  you  delay  our  mar- 
nage, you  shall  not  hinder  it. 

Har.  Far  be  it  from  me,  munificent  patroness,  jj 
to  delay  your  marriage  ; I désire  nothing  more 
than  to  marry  you  presently,  which  I might  do,  if 
you  yourself  would  ; for  my  noble,  good-natured, 
and  thrice  generous  patron  here  would  not  hinder  it 

Spark.  No,  poor  man,  not  I,  faith. 

Har.  And  now,  madam,  let  me  tell  you  plainly, 
nobody  else  shall  marry  you  ; by  heavens,  I’il  die 
first,  for  l'm  sure  I should  die  after  it. 

Lucy.  How  his  love  has  made  him  forget  his 
fonction,  as  I hâve  seen  it  in  real  parsons  ! 

Alith.  That  was  spoken  like  a chaplain  too  ? now 
you  understand  him,  I hope. 

Spark.  Poor  man,  he  takes  it  heinously  to  be 
refused  ; I can’t  blâme  him,  ’tis  putting  an  indignity 
upon  him,  not  to  be  suffered  ; but  you’ll  pardon 
me,  madam,  it  shan’t  be  ; he  shall  marry  us  : corne 
away,  pray  madam. 

Lucy.  Ha!  ha  ! he!  more  ado!  ’tis  late. 

Alith.  Invincible  stupidity  ! I tell  you,  he  would 
marry  me  as  your  rival,  not  as  your  chaplain. 

Spark.  Corne,  corne,  madam.  [Pulling  her  away. 

Lucy.  I pray,  madam,  do  not  refuse  this 
révérend  divine  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of 
marrying  you  ; for  I dare  say,  he  has  set  his  heart 
upon’t,  good  doctor. 

Alith.  What  can  you  hope  or  design  by  this  ? 

Har.  I could  answer  her,  a reprieve  for  a day 
only,  often  revokes  a hasty  doom.  At  worst,  if  she 
will  not  take  mercy  on  me,  and  let  me  marry  her, 

I hâve  at  least  the  lover's  second  pleasure,  hindering 
my  rival’s  enioyment,  though  but  for  a time. 

[Aside. 

Spark.  Corne,  madam,  ’tis  e’en  twelve  o’clock, 
and  my  mother  charged  me  never  to  be  married 
out  of  the  canonical  hours.  Corne,  corne  ; Lord, 
here’s  such  a deal  of  modesty,  I warrant,  the  first 
day. 

Lucy.  Yes,  an*t  please  your  worship,  married 
women  show  ail  their  modesty  the  first  day, 
because  married  men  show  ail  their  love  the  first 
day.  [Exeunt 

♦ ■■ 

SCENE  II. — A Bedchamber  in  Mu.  Pinch- 

wifb’s  Haute, 

Mr.  PnrcHWirs  and  Mrs.  Pinchwifs  dis  cover ed. 

Pinch.  Corne,  tell  me,  I say. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Lord  ! lian’t  I told  it  a hundred 
times  over  ? 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  I would  try,  if  in  the  répéti- 
tion of  the  ungrateful  taie,  I could  find  her  altering 
it  in  the  least  circumstance  ; for  if  her  story  be 
false,  she  is  so  too. — [Aloud.]  Corne,  how  was’t, 
baggage  ? 
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Mrs.  Finch,  Lord,  what  pleasure  you  take  to 
hear  it  sure  I 

Finch,  No,  you  take  more  in  telling  it  I find  ; 
but  speak,  how  was’t  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch  He  carried  me  up  into  the  house 
nezt  to  the  Exchange. 

Pinch.  So,  and  you  two  were  only  in  the  room  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch . Y es,  for  he  sent  away  a youth 
that  was  there,  for  some  dried  fruit,  and  China 
oranges. 

Pinch.  Did  he  so?  Damn  him  for  it — and 
for — 

Mrs.  Pinch.  But  preeently  came  up  the  gentle- 
woman  of  the  house. 

Pinch.  O,  ’twas  well  she  did  ; but  what  did  he 
do  whilst  the  fruit  came  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch . He  kissed  me  a hundred  times, 
and  told  me  he  fancied  he  kissed  my  fine  sister, 
meaning  me,  you  know,  whom  he  said  he  loved 
with  ail  his  soûl,  and  bid  me  be  sure  to  tell  her 
so,  and  to  desire  her  to  be  at  her  window,  by 
eleven  of  the  clock  this  moming,  and  he  would 
walk  under  it  at  that  time. 

Pinch.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  very 
punctual  ; a pox  reward  him  for’t  ! [Aside. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Well,  and  he  said  if  you  were  not 
within,  he  would  corne  up  to  her,  meaning  me,  you 
know,  bud,  still. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  So— he  knew  her  certainly  ; but 
for  this  confession,  I am  obliged  to  her  simplicity. 
* — [Aloud.  ] But  what,  you  stood  very  still  when  he 
kissed  you  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  I warrant  you;  would  you 
hâve  had  me  discovered  m y self  ? 

Pinch.  But  you  told  me  he  did  some  beastliness 
to  you,  as  you  call  it  ; what  was't  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why,  he  put — 

Pinch.  What? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why,  he  put  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
between  my  Ups,  and  so  mousled  me — and  I said, 
Fd  bite  it 

Pinch.  An  eternal  canker  seize  it,  for  a dog  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  you  need  not  be  so  angry 
with  him  neither,  for  to  say  the  trutb,  he  bas 
the  sweetest  breath  I ever  knew. 

Pinch.  The  devil  ! you  were  satisfied  with  it 
then,  and  would  do  it  again? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Not  unless  he  should  force  me. 

Pinch.  Force  you,  changeling  1 I tell  you,  no 
woman  can  be  forced. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  but  she  may  sure,  by  such  a 
one  as  he,  for  he’s  a proper,  goodly,  strong  man  ; 
’tis  hard,  let  me  tell  you,  to  resist  him. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  So,  ’tis  plain  she  loves  him,  yet 
she  h as  not  love  enough  to  make  her  conceal  it 
from  me  ; but  the  sight  of  him  will  increase  her 
aversion  for  me  and  love  for  him  ; and  that  love 
instruct  her  how  to  deceive  me  and  satisfy  him,  ail 
idiot  as  she  is.  Love  ! ’twas  he  gave  women  first 
their  cr&ft,  their  art  of  deluding.  Out  of  Naturels 
hands  they  came  plain,  open,  silly,  and  fit  for  slaves, 
as  she  and  heaven  intended  'cm  ; butdamned  Love 
— well — I muât  strangle  that  little  monster  whilst 
I can  deal  with  him. — [Aloud.]  Go  fetch  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  out  of  the  next  room. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  bud.  [Exit. 

Pinch.  Why  should  women  hâve  more  invention 
in  love  than  men  ? It  can  only  be,  because  they 
hâve  more  desires,  more  soliciting  passions,  more 
lust,  and  more  of  the  devil. 


Ee-enter  Mrs.  Piwchwif*. 

Corne,  minx,  ait  down  and  write. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay,  dear  bud,  but  I can’t  do’t 
very  well. 

Pinch.  I wish  you  could  not  at  ail. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  But  what  should  I write  for  ? 

Pinch.  Fil  hâve  you  write  a letter  to  your  lover. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O Lord,  to  the  fine  gentleman  a 
letter  1 

Pinch.  Yes,  to  the  fine  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Lord,  you  do  but  jeer  ; sure  you 
jest 

Pinch.  I am  not  so  merry  : corne,  write  as  I 
bid  you. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  What,  do  you  think  I am  a fool  ? 

Pinch . [Aside.]  She’s  afqaid  I would  not  die- 
tate  any  love  to  him,  therefore  she’s  unwilling. — 
[Aloud.]  But  you  had  beat  begin. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  but  I won’t, 
so  I won’t. 

Pinch.  Why? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Because  he’s  in  town  ; you  may 
send  for  him  if  you  will. 

Pinch . Very  well,  you  would  hâve  him  brought 
to  you  ; is  it  corne  to  this  ? I say,  take  the  pen 
and  write,  or  you'il  provoke  me. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Lord,  what  d’ye  make  a fool  of 
me  for  ? Don't  I know  that  letters  are  never  writ 
but  from  the  country  to  London,  and  from  London 
into  the  country  ? Now  he’s  in  town,  and  I am 
in  town  too  ; therefore  I can’t  write  to  him,  you 
know. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  So,  I am  glad  it  is  no  worse  ; 
she  is  innocent  enough  yet — [Aloud.]  Yes,  you 
may,  when  your  husband  bide  you,  write  letters 
to  people  that  are  in  town. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O,  may  I so  ? then  I’m  satisfied. 

Pinch . Corne,  begin  : — Sir — [Dictâtes. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Shan’t  I say,  Dear  Sir  9— You 
know  one  says  always  something  more  than  b are 
sir. 

Pinch.  Write  as  I bid  you,  or  I will  write  whore 
with  this  penknife  in  your  face. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  good  bud — Sir — [Write*. 

Pinch.  Thcugh  I suffered  last  night  your 
nauseous , loaihed  kisses  and  embraees — Write  l 

Mrs.  Pinch . Nay,  why  should  I say  so  ? You 
know  I told  you  he  had  a sweet  breath. 

Pinch.  Write  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Let  me  but  put  out  loaihed . 

Pinch.  Write,  I say  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Well  then.  [W rites. 

Pinch.  Let’s  see,  what  hâve  you  writ? — [Takes 
the  paper  and  reads.]  Though  I suffered  last 
night  your  kisses  and  embraees — Thou  impudent 
créature  ! where  is  nauseous  and  loathed  9 

Mrs  Pinch.  1 can’t  abide  to  write  such  filthy 
words. 

Pinch.  Once  more  write  as  I*d  hâve  you,  and 
question  it  not,  or  I will  spoil  thy  writing  with  this. 
I will  stab  out  those  eyes  that  cause  my  mischief. 

[Solde  up  Vu  penknife. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O Lord  ! I will. 

Pinch.  So — so — let’s  see  now. — [Reads.]  Though 
I suffered  last  night  your  nauseous , loathed  kisses 
and  embraees — go  on — yet  I would  not  hâve  you 
présumé  tf*at  you  shall  ever  repeat  them — so — ■ 

[SA*  unrites. 

Mrs.  Pinch  I bave  writ  it. 
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For  your  bigots  in  honoor  are  just  like  those  in 
religion  ; they  fear  the  eye  of  the  world  more  than 
the  eye  of  Heaven  ; and  think  there  is  no  virtue, 
but  railing  at  vice,  and  no  sin,  but  giving  scandai. 
They  rail  at  a poor,  little,  kept  player,  and  keep 
themselves  some  young,  modest  pulpit  comedian  to 
be  privy  to  their  sins  in  their  closets,  not  to  tell 
’em  of  them  in  their  chapels. 

Quack . Nay,  the  truth  on’t  is,  priests,  amongst 
the  women  now,  hâve  quite  got  the  better  of  us  lay- 
confessorB,  physicians. 

Hom . And  they  are  rather  their  patients  ; but — 

Enter  mp  Lady  Fidqkt,  looking  about  her. 

Now  we  talk  of  women  of  honour,  here  cornes  one. 
Step  behind  the  screen  there,  and  but  observe,  if  I 
hâve  not  particular  privilèges  with  the  women  of 
réputation  already,  doctor,  already.  [Quack  retires . 

Lady  Fidg.  Well,  H orner,  am  not  1 a woman 
of  honour  ? you  see,  I’m  as  good  as  my  word. 

Hom.  And  you  shall  see,  madam,  I'il  not  be 
behind-hand  with  you  in  honour  ; and  I'il  be  as 
good  as  my  word  too,  if  you  please  but  to  withdraw 
into  the  nezt  room. 

Lady  Fidg . But  fi  rat,  my  dear  sir,  you  must 
promise  to  hâve  a care  of  my  dear  honour. 

Hom.  If  you  talk  a word  more  of  your  hon- 
our, you '11  make  me  incapable  to  wrong  it.  To 
talk  of  honour  in  the  mysteries  of  love,  is  like 
talking  of  Heaven  or  the  Deity,  in  an  operation  of 
witchcraft,  just  when  you  are  employing  the  devil  : 
it  makes  the  charm  impotent. 

Lady  Fidg.  Nay,  fy  ! let  us  not  be  smutty. 
But  you  talk  of  mysteries  and  bewitching  to  me  ; I 
don’t  understand  you. 

Hom.  I tell  you,  madam,  the  word  money  in  a 
mistress'smouth,  at  such  a nick  of  time,  is  not  a 
more  disheartening  sound  to  a younger  brother, 
than  that  of  honour  to  an  eager  lover  like  myself. 

Lady  Fidg . But  you  can’t  blâme  a lady  of  my 
réputation  to  be  chary. 

Hom.  Chary  ! I hâve  been  chary  of  it  already, 
by  tbe  report  I hâve  caused  of  myself. 

Lady  Fidg.  Ay,  but  if  yoü  should  ever  let  other 
women  know  that  dear  secret,  it  would  corne  out. 
Nay,  you  must  hâve  a great  care  of  your  conduct  ; 
for  my  acquain tance  are  bo  censorious,  (oh,  ’tis  a 
wicked,  censorious  world,  Mr.  Homer  !)  I say,  are 
so  censorious,  and  detracting,  that  perhaps  they'll 
talk  to  the  préjudice  of  my  honour,  though  you 
should  not  let  them  know  the  dear  secret. 

Hom.  Nay,  madam,  rather  than  they  shall  pré- 
judice your  honour,  Ifll  préjudice  theira  ; and,  to 
serve  you,  1*11  lie  with  ’em  ail,  make  the  secret 
their  own,  and  then  they'll  keep  it.  I am  a 
Machiavel  in  love,  madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  U,  no  sir,  not  that  way. 

Hom.  Nay,  the  devil  take  me,  if  censorious 
women  are  to  be  silenced  any  other  way. 

Lady  Fidg.  A secret  is  better  kept,  I hope,  by 
a single  person  than  a multitude  ; therefore  pray 
do  not  trust  aoybody  else  with  it,  dear,  dear  Mr. 
Horner. 

Enter  Sir  Jasper  Fidget. 

Sir  Jasp.  How  now  ! 

Lady  Fidg.  [Aside.]  O myhusband  !— prevented 
— and  what's  almost  as  bad,  found  with  my  arma 
about  another  man — that  will  appear  too  much — 
what  shall  I say  ? — [Aloud.]  Sir  Jasper,  corne 


hither  : I am  trying  if  Mr.  Homer  were  ticklish, 
and  he's  as  ticklish  as  can  be.  I love  to  tonnent 
the  confounded  toad  ; let  you  and  I tickle  him. 

Sir  Jasp.  No,  your  ladyship  will  tickle  him 
better  without  me,  I suppose.  But  is  this  your 
buying  china?  I thought  you  had  been  at  the 
chma-house. 

Hom.  [Aside.}  China-house  ! that's  my  eue, 

I must  take  it. — [Aloud.}  A pox  ! can’t  you  keep 
your  impertinent  wives  at  home  ? Some  men  are 
troubled  with  the  husbands,  bot  I with  the  wives  ; 
but  I'd  hâve  you  to  know,  since  I cannot  be  your 
joumeyman  by  night,  I will  not  be  your  drudge  by 
day,  to  squire  your  wife  about,  and  be  your  man  of 
straw,  or  scarecrow  only  to  pies  and  jays,  that 
would  be  nibbling  at  your  forbidden  fruit  ; I shall 
be  shortly  the  hackney  gentleman-usher  of  the  ! 
town. 

Sir  Jasp.  [ Aside .]  He ! he  ! bel  poor  fellow, 
he’s  in  the  right  on't,  faith.  To  squire  women 
about  for  other  folks,  is  as  ungrateful  an  employ- 
ment,  as  to  tell  money  for  other  folks. — [Aloud.] 
He  ! he  ! he  ! be’n't  angry,  Homer. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  'tis  I hâve  more  reason  to  be 
angry,  who  am  left  by  you,  to  go  abroad  indecently 
alone  ; or,  what  is  more  indécent,  to  pin  myself 
upon  such  ill-bred  people  of  your  acquaintance  as 
this  is. 

Sir  Jasp.  Nay,  prithee,  what  has  he  done  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing. 

Sir  Jasp.  But  what  d’ye  take  ill,  if  he  has  done 
nothing? 

Lady  Fidg.  Ha  ! bal  ha  ! faith,  I can’t  but 
laugh  however  ; why,  d'ye  think  the  unmannerly 
toad  would  corne  down  to  me  to  the  coach  ? I was 
fain  to  corne  up  to  fetch  him,  or  go  without  him, 
which  I was  resolved  not  to  do  ; for  he  knows 
china  very  well,  and  has  himself  very  good,  but 
will  not  let  me  see  it,  lest  I should  beg  some  ; but 
I will  find  it  out,  and  hâve  what  1 came  for  yet 

Hom.  [A part  to  Lady  Fidget,  as  he  foliotes  her 
to  the  door.}  Lock  the  door,  madam. — [Exit  Lady 
Fidget,  and  looks  the  door .]—  [Aloud.]  So,  she 
has  got  into  my  chamber  and  locked  me  out.  Oh 
the  impertinency  of  woman-kind  1 Well,  sir  Jas- 
per, plain-dealing  is  a jewel  ; if  ever  you  suffer  your 
wife  to  trouble  me  again  here,  she  shall  carry  you 
home  a pair  of  horns  ; by  my  lord  mayor  she  shall  ; 
though  I cannot  furaiah  you  myself,  you  are  sure, 
yet  l’il  find  a way. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha!  ha!  he! — [Aside.]  Atmyfirst 
Corning  in,  and  finding  her  arms  about  him,  tick- 
ling  him  it  seems,  I was  half  jealous,  but  now  I see 
my  folly. — [Aloud.]  He  ! he  ! he  ! poor  Homer. 

Hom.  Nay,  though  you  laugh  now,  *twill  be  my 
tum  ere  long.  Oh  women,  more  impertinent, 
more  cunning,  and  more  mischievous  than  their 
monkeys,  and  to  me  almost  as  ugly  ! — Now  is  she 
throwing  my  things  about,  and  rifiing  al!  I hâve  ; 
but  I'il  get  into  her  the  back  way,  and  so  rifle  her 
for  it 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! poor  angry  Homer. 

Hom.  Stay  here  a little,  I'il  ferret  her  out  to 
you  presently,  I warrant.  [fixit  at  the  other  door. 
[Sir  Jasper  talks  through  the  door  to  hit  wife,  she  answere 
from  within. 

Sir  Jasp.  Wife  ! my  lady  Fidget  ! wife  ! he  is 
coming  in  to  you  the  back  way. 

Lady  Fidg  • Let  him  oome,  and  welcome,  which 
way  he  will. 
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Sir  Jasp . He'll  catch  you,  and  ose  you  roughly, 
and  be  too  strong  for  you. 

Lady  Fidg.  Don’t  you  trouble  yourself,  lot  him 
if  he  can. 

Quack.  [ Aside .]  This  indeed  I could  not  hâve 
believed  from  him,  nor  any  but  my  own  eyes. 

Enter  Mrs.  SguiAMisa. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Where’s  this  woman-hater,  this 
toad,  this  uglyy  gre asy,  dirty  sloven  ? 

Sir  Jasp . [Aride.]  So,  the  women  ail  will  hâve 
him  ugly  : methinks  he  is  a comely  person,  but 
his  wants  make  his  form  contemptible  to  ’em  ; 
and  'tis  c’en  as  my  wife  said  yesterday,  talking  of 
him,  that  a proper  handsome  eunuch  was  as  ridi- 
culous  a thing  as  a gigantic  coward. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Sir  Jasper,  your  servant  : where 
is  the  odious  beast  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  He’s  within  in  his  chamber,  with  my 
wife  ; she’s  playing  the  wag  with  him. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Is  she  so  ? and  he's  a downish 
beast,  he’Û  give  her  no  quarter,  he’ll  play  the  wag 
with  her  again,  let  me  tell  you  : corne,  let’s  go 
help  her. — What,  the  door’s  locked  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay,  my  wife  locked  it. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Did  she  so  ? let’s  break  it  open 
then. 

Sir  Jasp.  No,  no,  he’ll  do  her  no  hurt. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  No. — [Aside,]  But  is  there  no 
other  way  to  get  in  to  ’em  ? whither  goea  this  ? I 
will  disturb  ’em.  [Iftrft  at  another  door . 

Enter  Old  Lady  Squsamish. 

Lady  Squeam.  Where  is  this  harlotry,  this  impu- 
dent baggage,  this  rambling  Tomrigg  ? O Sir  Jas- 
per, I’m  glad  to  see  you  here  ; did  you  not  see  my 
vile  grandchild  corne  in  hither  just  now  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Y es. 

Lady  Squeam.  Ay,  but  where *is  she  then? 
where  is  she  ? Lord,  sir  Jasper,  I hâve  e’en  rattled 
myself  to  pièces  in  pursuit  of  her  ; but  can  you  tell 
what  makes  she  here  ? they  say  below,  no  woman 
lodges  here. 

Sir  Jasp.  No. 

Lady  Squeam . No  ! what  does  she  here  then  ? 
say,  if  it  be  not  a woman’s  lodging,  what  makes 
she  here  ? But  are  you  sure  no  woman  lodges 
here  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  No,  nor  no  man  neither,  this  is  Mr. 
Homer’s  lodging. 

Juidy  Squeam . Is  it  so,  are  you  sure  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Yes,  yes. 

Lady  Squeam.  So  ; then  there’s  no  hurt  in’t,  I 
hope.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  He’s  in  the  next  room  with  my  wife. 

Lady  Squeam.  Nay,  if  you  trust  him  with  your 
wife,  I may  with  my  Biddy.  They  say,  he’s  a merry 
harmless  man  now,  e’en  as  harmless  a man  as  ever 
came  out  of  Italy  with  a good  voice,  and  as  pretty, 
harmless  company  for  a lady,  as  a snake  without  his 
teeth. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay»  ay,  poor  man. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Squsamibr. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  I can’t  find  ’em. — Oh,  are  you 
here,  grandmother  ? I followed,  you  must  know, 
my  lady  Fidget  hither  ; ’tis  the  prettiest  lodging, 
and  I hâve  been  staring  on  the  prettiest  pictures — 


Retenter  Lady  Fidqkt  with  a pieee  of  china  in  her  hand , 
and  Hornbr  following. 

Lady  Fidg.  And  I hâve  been  toiling  and  moiling 
for  the  prettiest  piece  of  china,  my  dear. 

Hom.  Nay,  she  has  been  too  hard  for  me,  do 
what  I could. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Oh,  lord,  I ’ll  hâve  some  china 
too.  Good  Mr.  Homer,  don’t  think  to  give  other 
people  china,  and  me  none  ; corne  in  with  me  too. 

Hom.  Upon  my  honour,  I hâve  none  left  now. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Nay,  nay,  I hâve  known  you 
deny  your  china  before  now,  but  you  shan't  put  me 
off  so.  Corne. 

Hom.  This  lady  had  the  last  there. 

Lady  Fidg.  Yes  indeed,  madam,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  he  has  no  more  left. 

Mrs.  Squeam . O,  but  it  may  be  he  may  hâve 
some  you  could  not  find. 

Lady  Fidg.  What,  d’ye  think  if  he  had  had  any 
left,  I would  not  hâve  had  it  too  l for  we  women  of 
jpiality  never  think  we  hâve  china  enough. 

Hom.  Do  not  take  it  ill,  1 cannoc  make  china 
for  you  ail,  but  I will  hâve  a roll-waggon  for  you 
too,  another  time. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Thank  you,  dear  toad. 

Lady  Fidg.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  promise  ? 

[Aside  to  Hornrr. 

Hom.  Alas,  she  has  an  innocent,  literal  under- 
standing.  [Aside  to  Lady  Fldojst. 

Lady  Squeam.  Poor  Mr.  H orner  ! he  has  enough 
to  do  to  please  you  ail,  1 see. 

Hom.  Ay,  madam,  you  see  how  they  use  me. 

Lady  Squeam . Poor  gentleman,  I pity  you. 

Hom.  1 thank  you,  madam  : I could  never  find 
pity,  but  from  such  reverend  ladies  as  you  are  ; the 
young  ones  will  never  spare  a man. 

Mrs.  Squeam . Corne,  corne,  beast,  and  go  dine 
with  us  ; for  we  shall  want  a man  at  ombre  after 
dinner. 

Hom.  That’s  ail  their  use  of  me,  madam,  you 
see. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Corne,  Bloven,  I’U  lead  you,  to  be 
sure  of  you.  [Puto  him  by  the  cravat. 

Lady  Squeam.  Alas,  poor  man,  how  she  tugs 
him  I Kiss,  kiss  her  ; that’s  the  way  to  make  such 
nice  women  quiet. . 

Hom.  No,  madam,  that  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  tonnent;  they  know  I dare  suffier  anything 
rather  than  do  it. 

Lady  Squeam.  Prithee  kiss  her,  and  I’il  give 
you  her  picture  in  little,  that  you  admired  so  last 
night  ; prithee  do. 

Hom.  Well,  nothing  but  that  could  bribe  me  : 
I love  a woman  only  in  effigy,  and  good  painting 
as  much  as  I hâte  them. — I’il  do’t,  for  I could 
adore  the  devil  well  painted.  [Risses  Mrs.  Squramibh. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Foh,  you  filthy  toad  ! nay,  now 
l’ve  done  jesting. 

Lady  Squeam.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! I told  you  so. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Foh  ! a kiss  of  his — 

Sir  Jasp.  Has  no  more  hurt  in’t,  than  one  of 
my  spaniel’s. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Nor  no  more  good  neither. 

Quack.  I will  now  believe  anything  he  tells  me. 

[Aside. 

Enter  Mr.  Pimchwiv*. 

Lady  Fidg.  O Lord,  here’s  a man  I Sir  Jasper, 
my  mask,  my  mask  ! I would  not  be  seen  here  for 
the  world. 
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Sir  Jasp.  What,  not  when  I am  with  you  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  no,  my  bonour — let’s  be  gone. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Oh  grandmother,  let’s  be  gone  ; 
make  haste,  make  haste,  I know  not  how  he  may 
censure  us. 

Lady  Fidg.  Be  found  in  the  lodging  of  anything 
like  a man  1 — Away. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Jasper  Fidgrt,  Lady  Fidoet,  Old  Lady 
Squsamjsh,  and  Mrs.  Sqvbajcibh. 

Quack.  What’s  here  ? another  cuckold  ? he  looks 
like  one,  and  none  else  sure  bave  any  business  with 
him.  [Aride. 

Hom.  Well,  what  brings  my  dear  friend  hither  ? 

Finch . Your  impertinency. 

Hom.  My  impertinency  ! — why,  you  gentle- 
men that  hâve  got  handsome  wives,  think  you  hâve 
a privilège  of  saying  anything  to  your  friends,  and 
are  as  brutisb  as  if  you  were  onr  creditors. 

Pinch.  No,  sir,  I'il  ne’er  trust  you  any  way. 

Hom . But  why  not,  dear  Jack  ? why  diffide  in 
me  thou  know’st  so  well  ? 

Pinch.  Because  I do  know  you  so  well. 

Hom . Han’t  I been  always  thy  friend,  honest 
Jack,  always  ready  to  serve  thee,  in  love  or  battle, 
before  thou  wert  married,  and  am  so  still  ? 

Pinch.  I believe  so,  you  would  be  my  second 
now,  indeed. 

Hom.  Well  then,  dear  Jack,  why  so  unkind,  so 
grum,  so  strange  to  me  ? Corne,  prithee  kiss  me, 
dear  rogue  : gad  I was  always,  I say,  and  am  still 
as  much  thy  servant  as — 

Pinch • As  I am  yours,  sir.  What,  you  would 
send  a kiss  to  my  wife,  is  that  it  ? 

Hom.  So,  there  ’tis — a man  can’t  show  his 
friendship  to  a married  man,  but  presently  he  talks 
of  his  wife  to  you.  Prithee,  let  thy  wife  alone,  and 
let  thee  and  I be  ail  one,  as  we  were  wont.  What, 
thou  art  as  shy  of  my  kindness,  as  a Lombard- 
Street  alderman  of  a courtier’ s civility  at  Locket’s  ! 

Pinch.  But  you  are  over-kind  to  me,  as  kind  as 
if  I were  your  cuckold  already  ; yet  I must  confess 
you  ought  to  be  kind  and  civil  to  me,  since  I am 
so  kind,  so  civil  to  you,  as  to  bring  you  this  : look 
you  there,  sir.  [ Deliver » him  a letter. 

Hom.  What  is’t  ? 

Pinch.  Only  a love-letter,  sir. 

Hom.  From  whom  ? — how  ! this  is  from  your 
wife — hum — and  hum — [Rends. 

Pinch.  Even  from  my  wife,  sir  : am  I not  won* 
drous  kind  and  civil  to  you  now  too  ï—[Aside.] 
But  you’ll  not  think  her  so. 

Hom.  Ha  ! is  this  a trick  of  his  or  hers  ? 

[Aside. 

Pinch . The  gentleman’s  surprised  I find.— 
What,  you  expected  a kinder  letter  ? 

Hom.  No  faith,  not  1,  how  could  I ? 

Pinch.  Yes,  yes,  I’m  sure  you  did.  A man  so 
well  made  as  you  are,  must  needs  be  disappointed, 
if  the  women  déclare  not  their  passion  at  first  sight 
or  opportunity. 

Hom.  [Aside.]  But  what  should  this  mean  ? 
Stay,  the  postscript. — [Reads  aside.]  Be  sure 
you  love  me,  whatsoever  my  husband  says  to  the 
contrary,  and  let  him  not  see  this , lest  he  should 
corne  home  and  pinch  me,  or  kill  my  squirrel. — 
lt  seems  he  knows  noTwhat  the  letter  contains.  * 

Pinch.  Corne,  ne’er  wonder  at  it  so  much. 

Hom.  Faith,  1 can’t  help  it. 

Pinch.  Now,  1 think  I hâve  deserved  your 
infinité  friendship  and  kindness,  and  hâve  showed 


myself  sufficiently  an  obliging  kind  friend  and  hus- 
band ; am  I not  so,  to  bring  a letter  from  my  wife 
to  her  gallant  ? 

Hom.  Ay,  the  devil  take  me,  art  thou,  the  most 
obliging,  kind  friend  and  husband  in  the  world, 
ha  ! ha  ! 

Pinch.  Well,  you  may  be  merry,  sir;  but  in 
short  1 must  tell  you,  sir,  my  honour  will  suffer  no 
jesting. 

Hom.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Pinch.  Does  the  letter want  a comment?  Then, 
know,  sir,  though  I hâve  been  so  civil  a husband, 
as  to  bring  you  a letter  from  my  wife,  to  let  you 
kiss  and  court  her  to  my  face,  I will  not  be  a cuck- 
old, sir,  I will  not. 

Hom.  Thou  art  mad  with  jealousy.  I never 
8aw  thy  wife  in  my  life  but  at  the  play  yesterday, 
and  I know  not  if  it  were  she  or  no.  I court  her, 
kiss  her  ! 

Pinch.  I will  not  be  a cuckold,  I say  ; there  will 
be  danger  in  making  me  a cuckold. 

Hom.  Why,  wert  thou  not  well  cured  of  thy  last 
clap  ? 

Pinch.  I wear  a sword. 

Hom.  It  should  be  taken  from  thee,  lest  thou 
shouldst  do  thyself  a mischief  with  it  ; thou  art 
mad,  man. 

Pinch . As  mad  as  I am,  and  as  merry  as  you 
are,  I must  hâve  more  reason  from  you  ere  we 
part.  I say  again,  though  youkissed  and  courted 
last  night  my  wife  in  man’ s clothes,  as  she  confesses 
in  her  letter — 

Hom.  Ha  1 [ Aride. 

Pinch.  Both  she  and  I say,  you  must  not  design 
it  again,  for  you  hâve  miataken  your  woman,  as  you 
hâve  done  your  man. 

Hom.  [Aside]  O — I understand  something 
now — [Aloud.]  Was  that  thy  wife  ! Why  wouldst 
thou  not  tell  me  ’twas  she  ? Faith,  my  freedom 
with  her  was  your  fruit,  not  mine. 

Pinch.  Faith,  so  ’twas.  [Aride. 

Hom.  Fy  ! I’d  never  do’t  to  a woman  before 
her  husband’s  face,  sure. 

Pinch.  But  I had  rather  you  should  do’t  to  my 
wife  before  m y face,  than  behind  my  back  ; and  that 
you  shall  never  do. 

Hom.  No— you  will  hinder  me. 

Pinch.  If  I would  not  hinder  you,  you  see  by 
her  letter  she  would. 

Hom.  Well,  I must  e’en  acquiesce  then,  and  be 
contented  with  what  she  writes. 

Pinch.  I’il  assure  you  ’twas  voluntarüy  writ  ; I 
had  no  hand  in’t  you  may  believe  me. 

Horn.  I do  believe  thee,  faith. 

Pinch.  And  believe  her  too,  for  she’s  an  inno- 
cent créature,  has  no  dissembling  in  her  : and  so 
fare  you  well,  sir. 

Hom.  Pray,  however,  présent  my  humble  ser- 
vice to  her,  and  tell  her,  1 will  obey  her  letter  to  a 
tittle,  and  fulfil  Hier  désires,  be  what  they  will, 
or  with  what  difficulty  soever  I do’t  ; and  you 
shall  be  no  more  jealous  of  me,  I warrant  her,  and 
you. 

Pinch.  Well  then,  frre  you  well  ; and  play  with 
, anyman’s  honour  but  mine,  kiss  any  man’s  wife 
but  mine,  and  welcome.  [BseU. 

Hom.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! doctor. 

Quack.  It  seems,  he  has  not  heard  the  report  of 
you,  or  does  not  believe  it. 

Hom.  Ha!  ha! — now,  doctor,  what  think  you? 
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Quack.  Pray  let’ s see  the  letter — hum — for — 
dear — love  you — [Rends  the  letter . 

Horn.  I wonder  ho w she  could  contrive  it  ! 
What  say’st  thou  to’t  ? ’tis  an  original. 

Quack.  So  are  your  cockolds  too  originale  : for 
they  are  like  no  other  corn  mon  cuckolds,  and  I will 
henceforth  believe  it  not  impossible  for  you  to 
cuckold  the  Grand  Signior  amidst  his  guards  of 
eunuchs,  that  I say. 

Horn . And  I say  for  the  letter,  ’tis  the  first 
love-letter  that  ever  was  without  fiâmes,  darta, 
fates,  destinies,  lying  and  dissembling  in’t 

Enter  Bparkish  pulling  in  Mr.  Pinchwifk. 

Spark.  Corne  back,  you  are  a pretty  brother- in- 
law,  neither  go  to  church  nor  to  dinner  with  your 
sister  bride  ! 

Finch . My  sister  déniés  her  marriage,  and  you 
see  is  gone  away  from  you  di6satisfied. 

Spark.  Pshaw  ! upon  a foolish  scruple,  that  our 
parson  was  not  in  lawfol  orders,  and  did  not  say  ail 
the  common-prayer  ; but  ’tis  her  modesty  only,  1 
believe.  But  let  women  be  never  so  modest  the 
first  day,  they’ll  be  sure  to  corne  to  themselves  by 
night,  and  I shall  hâve  enough  of  her  then.  In  the 
mean  time,  Harry  H orner,  youmustdine  with  me: 
I keep  my  wedding  at  my  aunt’s  in  the  Piazza. 

Horn.  Thy  wedding  ! what  s taie  maid  bas  lived 
to  despair  of  a husband,  or  what  young  one  of  a 
gallant  ? 

Spark . O,  your  servant,  sir — this  gentleman’s 
sister  then, — no  stale  maid. 

Horn.  Pm  sorry  for't. 

Finch.  How  cornes  he  so  concerned  for  her  ? 

[Aside. 

Spark.  You  sorry  for’t  ? why,  do  you  knowany 
01  by  her  ? 

Horn . No,  I know  none  but  by  thee  ; ’t»  for 
her  sake,  not  yours,  and  another  man’s  sake  that 
might  hâve  hoped,  I thought. 

Spark.  Another  man  ! another  man  ! what  is 
his  n&me  ? 

Horn.  Nay,  since  ’tis  past,  he  shall  be  nameless. 
—[Aside.]  Poor  Harcourt  ! I am  sorry  thou  hast 
missed  her. 

Pinch.  He  seems  to  be  much  troubled  at  the 
match.  [Aside. 

Spark.  Prithee,  tell  me — Nay,  you  shan't  go, 
brother. 

Pinch.  I must  of  necessity,  but  I’il  corne  to  you 
to  dinner.  [ExiL 

Spark.  But,  Harry,  what,  hâve  I a rival  in  my 
wife  already  ? Bot  with  ail  my  heart,  for  he  may 
be  of  use  to  me  hereafter  $ for  though  my  hunger 
is  now  my  sauce,  and  I can  fall  on  heartUy  without, 
the  time  will  corne,  when  a rival  will  be  as  good 
sauce  for  a married  man  to  a wife,  as  an  orange  to 
veal. 

Hom.  O thou  damned  rogue  ! thou  hast  set  my 
teeth  on  edge  with  thy  orange. 

Spark.  Then  let’s  to  dinner — there  I was  with 
you  again.  Corne. 

Hom.  But  who  dînes  with  thee  ? 

Spark.  My  friands  and  relations,  my  brother' 
Pinchwife,  you  see,  of  your  acquain  tance. 

Hom.  And  his  wife  ? 

Spark.  No,  ’gad,  he’ll  ne’er  let  her  corne 
amongst  us  good  fellows;  your  stingy  country 
cozcomb  keeps  his  wife  from  his  friends,  as  he 
does  his  little  firkin  of  ale,  for  his  own  drinking, 


and  a gentleman  can’t  get  a smack  on’t  ; but  his 
servants,  when  his  back  is  turned,  broach  it  at 
their  pleasures,  and  dust  it  away,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — 
’Gad,  I am  witty,  I think,  considering  I was  mar- 
ried to-day,  by  the  world  ; but  corne — 

Hom.  No,  I will  not  dine  with  you,  unless  you 
can  fetch  her  too. 

Spark.  Pshaw  ! what  pleasure  canst  thou  hâve 
with  women  now,  Harry  ? 

Hom.  My  eyes  are  not  gone  ; I love  a good 
prospect  yet,  and  will  not  dine  with  you  unless  she 
does  too  ; go  fetch  her,  therefore,  but  do  not  tell 
her  husband  ’tis  for  my  sake. 

Spark.  Well,  I’il  go  try  what  I can  do  ; in  the 
meantime,  corne  away  to  my  aunt’s  lodging,  ’tis 
in  the  way  to  Pinchwife’ s. 

Hom.  The  poor  woman  has  called  for  aid,  and 
stretched  forth  her  hand,  doctor  ; I cannot  but 
help  her  over  the  pale  ont  of  the  briars.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IY. — A Boom  in  Pinchwife’s  Haute. 

Mrs.  PiNCHwira  atone,  leaning  on  her  elbovo. — A Table , 
Pen , Jnk,  and  Paper. 

Mrs.  Finch.  Well,  ’tis  e'en  so,  I hâve  got  the 
London  disease  they  call  love  ; I am  sick  of  my 
husband,  and  for  my  gallant.  I hâve  heard  this 
distemper  called  a fever,  but  methinks  ’tis  like  an 
ague  ; for  when  I think  of  my  husband,  l tremble, 
and  am  in  a cold  sweat,  and  hâve  inclinations  to 
vomit  ; but  when  I think  of  my  gallant,  dear  Mr. 
Horner,  my  hot  fit  cornes,  and  I am  ail  in  a fever 
indeed  ; and,  as  in  other  fevers,  my  own  chamber 
is  tedious  to  me,  and  I would  fain  be  removed  to 
his,  and  then  methinks  I should  be  well.  Ah,  poor 
Mr.  Horner  ! Well,  I cannot,  will  not  stay  here  ; 
therefore  I’il  make  an  end  of  my  letter  to  him, 
which  shall  be  a finer  letter  than  my  last,  because 
I hâve  studied  it  like  anything.  Oh  sick,  sick  ! 

[ Takes  the  pen  and  writes. 

Enter  Mr.  PisrcHwin,  who  seeing  her  writing , steals 
SQ/Uybehind  her  and  looking  over  her  shoulder , snatchet 
the  paper  from,  her. 

Pinch.  What,  writing  more  letters  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch . O Lord,  bud,  why  d’ye  fright  me 
so  ? [She  offert  to  ni»  oui  ; he  stops  her , and  readt. 

Pinch.  How’s  this  ? nay,  you  shall  not  stir, 
madam  : — Dear,  dear , dear  Mr.  Horner  — very 
well  — I hâve  taught  you  to  Write  letters  to  good 
purpose — but  let  us  see’t 
First,  I am  to  heg  your  pardon  for  my  boldnese 
in  writing  to  you,  which  Pd  hâve  you  to  know  J 
would  not  hâve  donc,  had  not  you  tend  first  you 
loved  me  so  extremely,  which  if  you  do,  you  will 
never  suffer  me  to  lie  in  the  arme  of  another  man 
whom  I loathe , nauseate,  and  detest. — Now  you  can1 1 
write  these  filthy  words  ? But  what  follows  ? — 
Therefore,  I hope  you  will  tpeedily  find  tome 
way  to  free  me  from  this  unfortunate  match, 
which  was  never,  I assure  you,  of  my  choice, 
but  Tm  afraid  *tis  already  too  far  gone  ; however, 
if  you  love  me,  as  I do  you,  you  will  try  what 
you  can  do  : but  you  must  help  me  away  before  to - 
morrow , or  site,  alas  l I shall  be  for  ever  eut  of 
your  reach,  for  I can  defer  no  longer  our — our — 
what  is  to  follow  our  $ — speok,  what — our  jour- 
ney  into  the  country,  I suppose— Oh  woman  ! 
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damned  woman  ! and  Lovey  damned  Love,  their 
old  tempter  1 for  thia  is  one  of  his  miracles  ; in  a 
moment  be  can  make  those  blind  that  conld  see, 
and  those  see  that  were  blind,  those  dumb  that 
conld  speak,  and  those  prattle  who  were  dumb 
before  ; nay,  what  is  more  than  ail,  make  these 
dough-baked,  senseless,  indocile  animais,  women, 
too  hard  for  us  their  poli  tic  lords  and  rulers,  in  a 
moment.  But  make  an  end  of  your  letter,  and  then 
Fil  make  an  end  of  you  thus,  and  ail  my  plagues 
together.  [. Draws  his  sword. 

Mrs.  Pineh.  O Lord,  O Lord,  you  are  such 
a passionate  man,  bud  ! 

Enter  Sparkhh. 

Spark.  How  now,  what’s  here  to  do  ? 

Pinch.  This  fool  here  now  1 

Spark.  What  1 drawn  upon  your  wife  ? You 
should  never  do  that,  but  at  night  in  the  dark, 
when  you  can’t  hurt  her.  This  is  mysister-in-law, 
is  it  not  ? ay,  faith,  e’en  our  country  'Margery  ; 
[.Pulls  asideher  handkerchief  ] one  mayknow  her. 
Corne,  she  and  you  must  go  dine  with  me  ; dinner’s 
ready,  corne.  But  where's  my  wife?  is  she  not 
corne  home  yet  ? where  is  she? 

Pineh.  Making  you  a cuckold  ; *tis  that  they 
ail  do,  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Spark.  What,  the  wedding-day  ? no,  a wife  that 
designs  to  make  a cnlly  of  her  husband  will  be  sure 
to  let  him  win  the  first  stake  of  love,  by  the  woild. 


But  corne,  they  stay  dinner  for  us  : corne,  I’il  lead 
down  our  Margery. 

Pineh.  No— sir,  go,  we’ll  foUow  you. 

Spark.  I will  not  wag  without  you. 

Pineh.  This  coxcomb  is  a sensible  tonnent 
to  me  amidst  the  greatest  in  the  world.  [Aside. 

Spark . Corne,  corne,  madam  Margery. 

Pineh * No  ; 1*11  lead  her  my  way  : what, 
would  you  treat  your  friends  with. mine,  for  want 
of  your  own  wife  ? — [Leads  her  to  the  other  door , 
and  lochs  her  in  and  retourne.]  I am  contented  my 
rage  should  take  breath — 1 [Aside. 

Spark.  I told  H orner  this. 

Pinch.  Corne  now. 

Spark.  Lord,  how  shy  you  are  of  your  wife  ! 
but  let  me  tell  you,  brother,  we  men  of  wit  hâve 
amongst  us  a saying,  that  cuckolding,  like  the 
small-pox,  cornes  with  a fear  ; and  you  may  keep 
your  wife  as  much  as  you  will  ont  of  danger  of 
infection,  but  if  her  constitution  incline  her  to’t, 
she’ U hâve  it  sooner  or  later,  by  the  world,  say  they. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  What  a thing  is  a cuckold,  that 
every  fool  can  make  him  ridiculous! — [Aloud.]  WeiL, 
sir — but  let  me  advise  you,  now  you  are  corne  to 
be  concemed,  because  you  suspect  the  danger,  not 
to  neglect  the  means  to  p revent  it,  espedally 
when  the  greatest  share  of  the  malady  wül  light 
upon  your  own  head,  for 

Hows'e’er  the  kind  wife’s  belly  cornes  to  swell, 

The  husband  breeds  for  ber,  and  first  is  ill. 

[J?MIWt 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — Mr.  Pinchwifx’s  House. 

Enter  Mr.  Pihchwifk  and  Mrs.  Pinch  wtfk.— Al  Table 

and  Candie. 

Pineh.  Corne,  take  the  peu  and  make  an  end 
of  the  letter,  just  as  you  intended  ; if  you  are 
felse  in  a tittle,  I shall  soon  perceive  it,  and  punish 
you  with  this  as  you  deserve. — [Laps  his  hand  on 
his  sword.]  Write  what  was  tofollow — let’ s see — 
You.  must  make  haste , and  help  me  away  before 
to-morrow,  or  else  I shall  be  for  ever  out  of  your 
reachjfor  I can  defer  no  longer  our — What  foUows 
our  $ 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Must  ail  out,  then, bud? — Look  you 
there,  then.  [Mrs.  Pinchwi»  takes  the  pen  and  wriles. 

Pinch.  Let’s  see — For  I can  defer  no  longer 
onr—wedding — Your  slighted  Alithsa. — What’ s 
the  meaning  of  this  ? my  sister's  name  to’t  ? speak, 
unriddle. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  indeed,  bud. 

Pinch.  But  why  her  name  tof t ? speak — speak, 
I say. 

Mrs.  Pineh.  Ay,  but  yoù’ll  tell  her  then  again. 
If  you  would  not  tell  her  again — 

Pinch.  I will  not  : — I am  stunned,  my  head  turns 
round. — Speak. 

Mrs.  Pinch . Won’t  you  tell  her,  indeed,  and 
indeed? 

Pinch.  No  ; speak,  I say. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  She’ll  be  angry  with  me;  but  I 
had  rather  she  should  be  angry  with  me  than  you, 


bud.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  ’twas  she  made 
me  write  the  letter,  and  taught  me  what  1 should 
write. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  Ha  ! — I thought  the  style  was 
somewhat  better  than  her  own. — [Ahttd  ] Could 
. she  corne  to  you  to  te&ch  you,  since  I had  locked 
you  up  alone  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O,  through  the  key-hole,  bud. 

Pinch.  But  why  should  she  make  you  write  a 
letter  for  her  to  him,  since  she  can  write  herself  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why,  she  said  because — for  I was 
unwilling  to  do  it. 

Pinch.  Because  what — because  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Because,  lest  Mr.  Homer  should 
be  cruel,  and  refuse  her  ; or  be  vain  afterwards, 
and  show  the  letter,  she  might  disown  it,  the  hand 
not  being  bers. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  How's  this  ? Ha  !— then  I 

think  I shall  corne  to  myself  again. — This  chauge- 
ling  could  not  invent  this  lie  : but  if  (be  could, 
why  should  she  ? she  might  think  I should  soon 
discover  it. — Stay — now  I think  on’t  too,  Horqer 
said  he  was  sorry  she  had  married  Sparkish  ; and 
her  disowning  her  marnage  to  me  maies  me  think 
she  bas  evaded  it  for  Horner’s  sake:  yet  why 
should  she  take  this  course  ? But  men  in  love 
are  fools  ; women  may  well  be  so. — [Aloud.]  But 
hark  you,  madam,  your  sister  went  out  in  the 
morning,  and  I hâve  not  seen  her  within  since. 

Mrs.  Pinch . Alack-a-day,  she  has  been  crying 
ail  day  above,  it  seems,  in  a corner. 
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Pinch . Where  is  ahe  ? let  me  speak  with  her. 

Mrs.  Pinch . [Aside."]  O Lord,  then  she’ll 
discover  ail  ! — [Aloud.'\  Pray  hold,  bud  ; what, 
d'ye  mean  to  discover  me?  she’ll  know  I hâve 
told  you  then.  Pray,  bud,  let  me  talk  with  her 
first. 

Pinch . I must  speak  with  her,  to  know  whether 
H orner  ever  made  her  any  promise,  and  whether 
she  be  married  to  Sparkish  or  no. 

Mrs.  Pinch . Pray,  dear  bud,  don’t,  till  I bave 
spoken  with  ber,  and  told  her  that  I hâve  told  you 
ail  ; for  she’ll  kill  me  else. 

Pinch.  Go  then,  and  bid  her  corne  out  to  me. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  yes,  bud. 

Pinch.  Let  me  see — [ Pausing , 

Mrs.  Pinch.  [ Aside .]  1*11  go,  but  she  is  not 
within  to  corne  to  him  : I hâve  just  got  time  to 
know  of  Lucy  her  maid,  who  first  set  me  on  work, 
what  lie  I shall  tell  nezt  ; for  I am  e’en  at  my 
wit’s  end.  lExit. 

Pinch.  Well,  I résolve  it,  H orner  shall  bave 
her  : I’d  rather  give  him  ray  sister  than  lend  him 
my  wife  ; and  such  an  alliance  will  prevent  his 
pretensions  to  my  wife,  sure.  1*11  make  him  of 
kin  to  her,  and  then  he  won’t  care  for  her. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Pinchwttb. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O Lord,  bud  1 I told  you  what 
anger  you  would  make  me  with  my  sister. 

Pinch.  Won’t  she  corne  hither  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  No,  no.  Lack-a-day,  she’s 
nshamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  ; and  she  says,  if 
you  go  in  to  her,  she’ll  run  away  down  stairs,  and 
shamefiilly  go  herself  to  Mr.  Horner,  who  has  pro- 
mised  her  marriage,  she  says  ; and  she  will  hâve 
no  other,  so  she  won’t. 

Pinch.  Did  he  so? — promise  her  marriage  1 — 
then  she  shall  hâve  no  other.  Go  tell  her  so  ; and 
if  she  will  corne  and  discourse  with  me  a little  con- 
cerning  the  means,  1 will  about  it  immediately. 
Go.  — [F.xit  Mrs.  Pincbwife.]  His  esta  te  is 
equal  to  Sparkish’s,  and  his  extraction  as  much 
better  than  his,  as  his  parts  are  ; but  my  chief 
reason  is,  l’d  rather  be  akin  to  him  by  the  name 
of  brother-in-law  than  that  of  cuckold. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Pnrcawira. 

Well,  what  says  she  now  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why,  she  says,  sbe  would  only 
hâve  you  lead  her  to  Horner’ s lodging  ; with  whom 
she  first  will  discourse  the  matter  before  she  talks 
with  you,  which  yet  she  cannot  do;  for  alack, 
poor  créature,  she  says  she  can’t  so  much  as  look 
you  in  the  face,  therefore  she’ll  corne  to  you  in  a 
mask.  And  you  must  excuse  her,  if  she  make  you 
no  answer  to  any  question  of  yours,  till  you  hâve 
brought  her  to  Mr.  Horner  ; and  if  you  will  not 
chide  her,  nor  question  her,  she’ll  corne  out  to  you 
immediately. 

Pinch.  Let  her  corne  : I will  not  speak  a word 
to  her,  nor  reqüire  a word  from  her. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Oh,  I forgot  : besides,  she  says, 
she  cannot  look  you  in  the  face,  though  through  a 
mask  ; therefore  would  desire  you  to  put  out  the 
candie. 

Pinch.  I agréé  to  ali  * Let  her  make  haste. — 
Tbere,  ’tis  out — [ Puts  out  the  candie.  Exit  Mrs. 
Pinch wifk.]  My  case  is  something  better:  l’d 
rather  fight  with  Horner  for  not  lying  with  my 
Bister,  than  for  lying  with  my  wife  ; and  of  the 


two,  I had  rather  find  my  sister  too  forward  than 
my  wife.  I expected  no  other  from  her  free  édu- 
cation, as  she  calls  it,  and  her  passion  for  the 
town.  Well,  wife  and  sister  are  naines  which 
make  us  expect  love  and  duty,  pleasure  and  com- 
fort  ; but  we  find  ’em  plagues  and  torments,  and 
are  eqUally,  though  differently,  troublesome  to  their 
keeper  ; for  we  hâve  às  much  ado  to  get  people  to 
lie  with  our  sisters  as  to  keep  ’em  from  lying  with 
our  wives. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  PnrcHwnra  masked.  and  in  hoods  and 
sear/s,  and  a night-goum  and  petticoat  of  Alithka’s. 

What,  are  you  corne,  sister?  let  us  go  then. — 
But  first,  let  me  lock  up  my  wife.  Mrs.  Margery, 
where  are  you  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Here,  bud. 

Pinch.  Corne  hither,  that  I may  lock  you  up  : 
get  you  in. — [Lochs  the  rioor.]  Corne,  sister,  where 
are  you  now  ? 

[Mrs.  PiacHwira  gives  him  her  hand  ; but  when  he 
let»  her  go,  she  steals  sofüy  on  Vother  eide  of  him, 
and  is  led  away  by  him  for  his  sister  Authka. 


SCENE  II. — Horner’s  Lodging . 

Hoairaa  and  Quaok. 

Quach.  What,  ail  alone?  not  so  much  as  one  of 
your  cuckolds  here,  nor  one  of  their  wives  ! They 
use  to  take  their  turns  with  you,  as  if  they  were  to 
watch  you. 

Hom.  Yes,  it  often  happens  that  a cuckold  is 
but  his  wife’s  spy,  and  is  more  upon  family  duty 
vfrhen  he  is  with  her  gallant  abroad,  hindering  his 
pleasure,  than  when  he  is  at  home  with  her  playing 
the  gallant.  But  the  hardest  duty  a married 
woman  imposes  upon  a lover  is  keeping  her  hus- 
band  company  always. 

Quach.  And  his  fondness  wearies  you  almost  as 
soon  as  hers. 

Hom.  A pox  ! keeping  a cuckold  company, 
after  you  hâve  had  his  wife,  is  as  tiresome  as  the 
company  of  a country  squire  to  a witty  fellow  of 
the  town,  when  he  has  got  ail  his  money. 

Quach.  And  as  at  first  a man  makes  a firiend  of 
the  husband  to  get  the  wife,  so  at  last  you  are  fain 
to  fall  out  with  the  wife  to  be  rid  of  the  husband. 

Hom.  Ay,  most  cuckold-makers  are  true  cour- 
tiers ; when  once  a poor  man  bas  cracked  his 
crédit  for  ’em,  they  can’t  abide  to  corne  near  him. 

Quach.  But  at  first,  to  draw  hlm  in,  are  so 
sweet,  so  kind,  so  dear!  just  as  you  are  to  Pinch - 
wife.  But  what  becomes  of  that  intrigue  with  his 
wife  ? 

Hom.  A pox  ! he's  as  surly  as  an  alderman 
that  has  been  bit  ; and  since  he’s  so  coy,  his  wife’s 
kindness  is  in  vain,  for  she’s  a silly  innocent. 

Quach.  Did  she  not  send  you  a letter  by  him  ? 

Hom.  Yes  ; but  that’s  a riddle  I bave  not  yet 
solved.  Allow  the  poor  créature  to  be  willing, 
she  is  silly  too,  and  he  keeps  her  up  so  close — 

Quach.  Yes,  so  close,  that  he  makes  her  but  the 
more  willing,  and  adds  but  revenge  to  her  love  ; 
which  two,  when  met,  seldom  fail  of  satisfying  each 
other  one  way  or  other. 

Hom.  What  1 here’ s the  man  we  are  talking  of, 
I think. 
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Enter  Mi.  Pinch  wif*,  leading  in  hie  Wife  mashed,  mitfled, 
and  in  her  Sieter’t  g'own. 

Pshaw  ! 

Quack.  Bringing  hia  wife  to  you  is  the  next 
thing  to  bringing  a love-letter  from  her. 

H ont.  What  means  thia  ? 

Pinch.  The  last  tirne,  you  know,  sir,  I brought 
you  a love-letter  ; now,  you  see,  a mistress  ; I 
think  you’ll  say  lama  civü  man  to  you. 

Horn.  Ay,  the  devil  take  me,  will  I say  I thou 
art  the  civilest  man  I ever  met  with  ; and  I hâve 
known  aome.  I fancy  I understand  thee  now  better 
than  I did  the  letter.  But,  hark  thee,  in  thy  ear — 

Finch,  What? 

Horn,  Nothing  but  the  usual  question,  man  : is 
she  sound,  on  thy  word  ? 

Pinch,  What,  you  take  her  for  a wench,  and  me 
for  a pimp  ? 

Horn.  Pshaw  ! wench  and  pimp,  paw  words  ; 
I know  thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  and  hast  a great 
acquain tance  among  the  ladies,  and  perhaps  hast 
mode  love  for  me,  mther  than  let  me  make  love  to 
thy  wife. 

Pinch.  Corne,  sir,  in  short,  I am  for  no  fooling. 

Horn.  Nor  I neither  : therefore  prithee,  let’s  see 
her  face  presently.  Make  her  show,  man  : art 
thou  sure  I don’t  know  her  ! 

Pinch.  I am  sure  you  do  know  her. 

Horn.  A poz  i why  dost  „thou  bring  her  to  me 
then  ? 

Pinch.  Because  she*s  a relation  of  mine — 

H ont.  Is  she,  faith,  man  ? then  thou  art  still 
more  civil  and  obliging,  dear  rogue. 

Pinch.  Who  desired  me  to  bring  her  to  you. 

Horn.  Then  she  is  obliging,  dear  rogue. 

Pinch . You’ll  make  herwelcome  for  my  sake,  I 
hope. 

Horn.  I hope  she  is  handsome  enough  to  make 
herself  welcome.  Prithee  let  her  unmask. 

Pinch.  Do  you  speak  to  her  ; she  would  never 
be  ruled  by  me. 

Horn.  Madam — [Mrs.  Pinchwifs  t ohispers  to 
Hornbr.]  She  says  she  must  speak  with  me  in 
private.  Withdraw,  prithee. 

Pinch.  [Asute.]  She’s  unwüling,  it  seems,  I 
should  know  ail  her  undecent  conduct  in  this 
business — [Aloud.]  Well  then,  T 11  leave  you 
together,  and  hope  when  I am  gone,  you’ll  agréé  ; 
if  not,  you  and  I shan’t  agréé,  sir. 

Horn.  What  means  the  fool  ! If  she  and  I agréé 
’tis  no  matter  what  you  and  I do. 

[Whisper*  to  Mrs.  Pinchwifk,  who  makee  signe  with 
her  hand/or  Mm  to  be  gone. 

Pinch.  In  the  mean  time  I’il  fetch  a parson, 
and  find  out  Sparkish,  and  disabuse  him.  You 
would  bave  me  fetch  a parson,  would  you  not? 
Well  then — now  I think  I am  rid  of  her,  and  shall 
hâve  no  more  trouble  with  her — our  sisters  and 
daughters,  like  usurers’  money,  are  safest  when  put 
out  ; but  our  wives,  like  their  writings,  never  safe, 
but  in  our  closets  under  lock  and  key.  [Exit. 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir  Jasper  Fidget,  sir,  is  coming  up.  [£*it. 

Horn.  Here’s  the  trouble  of  a cuckold  now  we 
are  talking  of.  A poz  on  him  1 has  he  not  enough 
to  do  to  lnnder  bis  wife’s  sport,  but  he  must  other 
women’s  too  ? — Step  in  here,  madam. 

[j&rtt  Mrs.  Pinchwifje. 


Enter  Sir  Jaspcr  Fidor. 

Sir  Jasp.  My  best  and  dearest  friend. 

Horn.  [Aside  to  Quack.]  The  old  style,  doctor. 

— [A tond.]  Well,  be  short,  for  I am  busy.  What 
would  your  impertinent  wife  hâve  now  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Well  guessed,  i’faith  ; for  I do  corne 
from  her. 

Horn.  To  invite  me  to  supper  ? Tell  her,  I can’t 
corne:  go. 

Sir  Jasp.  Nay,  now  you  are  out,  faith  ; for  my 
lady,  and  the  whole  knot  of  the  virtuous  gang,  as 
they  call  themselves,  are  resolved  upon  a frolic  of 
coming  to  you  to-night  in  masquerade,  and  are  ail 
dressed  already. 

Horn.  I shan’t  be  at  home. 

Sir  Jasp.  [Aside."]  Lord,  how  churtish  he  is  to 
women  ! — [A fond.]  Nay,  prithee  don’t  disappoint 
’em  ; they’ll  think  *tis  my  fault  : prithee  don’t. 
I’il  send  in  the  banquet  and  the  fiddles.  But  make 
no  noise  on’t  ; for  the  poor  virtuous  rognes  would 
not  hâve  it  known,  for  the  world,  that  they  go  a- 
masquerading  ; and  they  would  corne  to  no  man’s 
bail  but  yours. 

Horn.  Well,  well— get  you  gone  ; and  tell  ’em, 
if  they  corne,  ’twill  be  at  the  péril  of  their  honour 
and  yours. 

Sir  Jasp.  He  ! he  ! he  ! — we’ll  trust  you  for 
that  : farewelL  lExiL  j 

Horn.  Doctor,  anon  you  too  shall  be  my  guest, 
But  now  I’m  going  to  a private  feast 

ExettnL 

— a — 

SCENE  III. — The  Piazza  qf  Covent- G arden. 

Enter  Sparkish  with  a letter  in  Ms  hand , 

Mr.  Pinchwifs  following. 

Spark.  But  who  would  hâve  thought  a woman 
could  hâve  been  false  to  me  ? By  the  world,  I could 
not  bave  thought  it. 

Pinch.  You  were  for  giving  and  taking  liberty  : 
she  has  taken  it  only,  sir,  now  you  find  in  that 
letter.  You  are  a frank  person,  and  so  is  she,  you 
see  there. 

Spark.  Nay,  if  this  be  her  hand — for  I never 
saw  it. 

Pinch . ’Tis  no  matter  whether  that  be  her  hand 
or  no  ; I am  sure  this  hand,  at  her  desire,  led  her  j 
to  Mr.  Homer,  with  whom  I left  her  just  now,  to  ; 
go  fetch  a parson  to  ’em  at  their  desire  too,  to 
deprive  you  of  her  for  ever  ; for  it  seems  yours  was 
but  a mock  marnage. 

Spark.  Indeed,  she  would  needs  hâve  it  that 
’twas  Harcourt  himself,  in  a parson’s  habit,  that 
married  us  ; but  I’m  sure  he  told  me  ’twas  his 
brother  Ned. 

Pinch.  O,  there  ’tis  out  ; and  you  were  deceived, 
not  she  : for  you  are  such  a frank  person.  But  I j 
must  be  gone. — You'll  find  her  at  Mr.  Horner’a.  i 
Go,  and  believe  your  eyes.  [£*<t. 

Spark.  Nay,  I’il  to  her,  and  call  her  as  many 
crocodiles,  sirens,  harpies,  and  other  heathenish 
names,  as  a poet  would  do  a mistress  who  had 
refased  to  h ear  his  suit,  nay  more,  his  verses  on 
her. — But  stay,  is  not  that  she  following  a torch  at 
t’other  end  of  the  Piazza?  and  from  Horner’s 
certainly — ’tis  so. 
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Enter  Alitksa  foUowing  a torch,  and  Lucy  behind. 

You  are  well  met,  madam,  though  you  don’t  think 
ao.  What,  you  hâve  made  a short  visit  to  Mr. 
Horner  ? but  I suppose  you’ll  return  to  him 
presently,  by  that  tiroe  the  parson  eau  be  with 
him. 

A lit  h,  Mr.  Horner  and  the  parson,  sir  ! 

Spark . Corne,  madam,  no  more  disse mbling,  no 
more  jilting  ; for  I am  no  more  a frank  person* 

Alith.  How's  this  ? 

Lucy.  So,  ’twill  work,  I see.  [ Aride. 

Spark . Could  you  find  out  no  easy  country  fool 
to  abuse?  none  but  me,  a gentleman  of'wit  and 
pleasure  about  the  town  ? But  it  was  your  pride  to 
be  too  hard  for  a man  of  parts,  unworthy  false 
woman  ! false  as  a friend  that  lends  a man  money 
to  loæ  ; false  as  dice,  who  undo  those  that  trust  aU 
they  hâve  to  ’em. 

Lucy.  He  has  been  a great  bubble,  by  his  similes, 
as  they  say.  [Aride. 

Alith.  You  hâve  been  too  merry,  sir,  at  your 
wedding*dinner,  sure. 

Spark.  What,  d’ye  mock  me  too  ? 

Alith,  Or  you  hâve  been  deluded. 

Spark.  By  jou. 

Alith.  Let  me  understand  you. 

Spark.  Hâve  you  the  confidence,  (I  should  call  it 
something  else,  since  yon  know  your  guilt,)to  stand 
my  just  reproaches  ? you  did  not  write  an  impudent 
letter  to  Mr.  Horner  ? who  I find  now  has  clubbed 
with  you  in  deluding  me  with  his  aversion  for 
women,  that  I might  not,  forsooth,  suspect  him  for 
my  rival.  , 

Lucy.  D’ye  think  the  gentleman  can  be  jealous 
now,  madam  ? [Aride. 

Alith.  1 write  a letter  to  Mr.  Horner  ! 

Spark.  Nay,  madam,  do  not  deny  it.  Your 
brother  showed  it  me  just  now  ; and  told  me  like- 
wise,  he  left  you  at  Horner’s  lodging  to  fetch  a 
parson  to  marry  you  to  him  : and  I wish  you  joy, 
madam,  joy,  joy  ; and  to  him  too,  much  joy  ; and 
to  myself  more  joy,  for  not  marrying  you. 

Alith.  [Aside.]  So,  I find  my  brother  would 
break  off  the  match  ; and  I can  consent  to’t,  since 
I see  this  gentleman  can  be  made  jealous. — [Aloud.] 

0 Lucy,  by  his  rude  usage  and  jealousy,  he  makes 
me  almost  afraid  I am  married  to  him.  Art  thou 
sure  ’twas  Harcourt  himself,  and  no  parson,  that 
married  us  ? 

Spark.  No,  madam,  I thank  you.  I suppose, 
that  was  a contrivance  too  of  Mr.  Horner’s  and 
yours,  to  make  Harcourt  play  the  parson  ; but  I 
would  as  little  as  you  hâve  him  one  now,  no,  not 
for  the  world.  For,  shall  I tell  you  another  truth  ? 

1 never  had  any  passion  for  you  tiU  now,  for  now 

I hâte  you.  ’Tis  true,  I might  hâve  married  your 
portion,  as  other  men  of  parts  of  the  town  do  some- 
tirnes  : and  so,  your  servant.  And  to  show  my  un- 
concernedness,  1*11  corne  to  your  wedding,  and 
resign  you  with  as  much  joy,  as  I would  a atale 
wench  to  a new  cully  ; nay,  with  as  much  joy  as  1 
would  after  the  first  night,  if  I had  been  married  to 
you.  There's  for  you;  and  so  your  servant, 
servant  [Exit. 

Alith.  How  was  I deceived  in  a man  ! 

Lucy.  You’ll  believe  then  a fool  may  be  made 
jealous  now  ? for  that  easiness  in  him  that  suffers 
him  to  be  led  by  a wife,  will  likewise  permit  him 
to  be  persuaded  against  her  by  others. 


Alith.  But  marry  Mr.  Horner!  my  brother 
does  not  intend  it,  sure:  if  I thought  he  did,  1 
would  take  thy  advice,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  for  my 
husband.  And  now  I wish,  that  if  there  be  any 
over-wise  woman  of  the  town,  whtr,  like  me,  would 
marry  a fool  for  fortune,  liberty,  or  title,  first,  that 
her  husband  may  love  play,  and  be  a cully  to  aU 
the  town  but  her,  and  suffer  none  but  Fortune  to 
be  mistress  of  his  purse  ; then,  if  for  liberty,  that 
he  may  send  her  into  the  country,  under  the  con- 
duct  of  some  huswifely  mother-in-law  ; and  if  for 
title,  may  the  world  give  ’em  none  but  that  of 
cuckold. 

Lucy.  And  for  her  greater  curse,  madam,  may 
he  not  deserve  it. 

Alith.  Away,  impertinent  ! Is  not  this  my  old 
lady  Lanterlu’s  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  madam. — [Aside.]  Andherelhope 
we  shall  find  Mr.  Harcourt.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  IV. — Horner’ 9 Lodging.  A Table , 
Banquet , and  Bottlee. 

Enter  Hounsr,  Lady  Fidobt,  Mrs.  Dainty  Fidobt,  and 

Mrs.  Squsajmibh. 

Hom.  A pox  ! they  are  corne  too  soon — before 
I hâve  sent  back  my  new  mistress.  Ail  that  I hâve 
now  to  do  is  to  lock  her  in,  that  they  may  not  see 
her.  [Aside. 

Lady  Fidg.  That  we  may  be  sure  of  our  welcome, 
we  hâve  brought  our  entertainment  with  us,  and 
are  resolved  to  treat  thee,  dear  toad. 

Dain.  And  that  we  may  be  merry  to  purpose, 
hâve  left  sir  Jasper  and  my  old  lady  Squeamish, 
quarrelling  at  home  at  backgammon. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Therefore  let  us  make  use  of  our 
time,  lest  they  should  chance  to  interrupt  us. 

Lady  Fidg.  Let  us  ait  then. 

Hom.  First,  that  you  may  be  private,  let  me 
lock  this  door  and  that,  and  I’U  wait  upon  you 
presently. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  sir,  shut  ’em  only,  and  your 
lips  for  ever  ; for  we  must  trust  you  as  much  as 
our  women. 

Hom.  You  know  ail  vanity’s  killed  in  me  ; I 
hâve  no  occasion  for  talking. 

Lady  Fidg.  Now,  ladies,  supposing  we  had  drank 
each  of  us  our  two  bottles,  let  us  speak  the  truth 
of  our  hearts. 

Dain . and  Mrs.  Squeam.  Agreed. 

Lady  Fidg.  By  this  brimmer,  for  truth  is  no- 
where  else  to  be  found — [Aside  to  Horner.]  not 
in  thy  heart,  false  man  ! 

Hom.  You  hâve  found  me  a true  man,  I’m 
gure>  [Aside  to  Lady  Fidokt. 

Lady  Fidg.  [Aside  to  H orner.]  Not  every 
way. — But  let  us  ait  and  be  merry.  [Sïnps. 

Why  should  our  damn'd  tyran ts  oblige  us  to  live 
On  the  plttanoe  of  pleasure  whioh  they  only  give? 

We  must  not  rejoice 

With  wine  and  with  noise; 

In  vain  we  must  wake  in  a dull  bed  alone, 

Whilst  to  our  warm  rival  the  bottle  they’re  gone. 

Then  lay  aside  charma, 

And  take  up  these  arma  *.  

» Theglasaes. 
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Tb  wine  only  givra  ’em  their  courage  and  wifc, 

Beoause  we  live  aober,  to  men  ve  snbmit 
If  for  beautkc  you’d  paas, 

Take  a Liok  of  the  glaas, 

’Twill  mend  your  complexiona,  and  when  they  are  gone, 
The  beat  red  we  haye  ia  the  red  of  the  grape: 

Then,  sisters,  lay*t  on, 

And  damn  a good  ahape. 

Dam.  Dear  brimmer  ! Well,  in  token  of  our 
openness  and  plain-dealing,  let  ui  throw  our  maaka 
O ver  our  heada. 

Hom.  So,  ’twill  corne  to  the  glasses  anon. 

lAride. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Lovely  brimmer  ! let  me  eqjoy  bim 
first. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  I never  part  with  a gallant  till 
I’ve  tried  him.  Dear  brimmer  1 that  makeat  our 
huabanda  sbort-sighted. 

Dain.  And  our  baahful  gallanta  bold. 

Mrs.  Squeam . And,  for  want  of  a gallant,  tbe 
butler  lovely  in  our  eyea. — Drink,  eunuch. 

Lady  Fidg.  Drink,  thou  représentative  of  a hus- 
band. — Damn  a husband  ! 

Dain.  And,  as  it  were  a husband,  an  old  keeper. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  And  an  old  grandmother. 

Hom.  And  an  English  bawd,  and  a French 
surgeon. 

Lady  Fidg.  Ay,  we  hâve  ail  reason  to  curae  ’em. 

Hom.  For  my  sake,  ladies  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  for  our  own;  for  the  tiret  spoila 
ail  young  gallanta’  industry. 

Dain.  And  the  other’s  art  makes  ’em  bold  only 
with  common  women. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  And  rather  run  the  hazard  of  tUe 
vile  distemper  amongst  them,  than  of  a déniai 
amongst  us. 

Dain.  The  filtby  toads  choose  mistresses  now  as 
they  do  staffs,  for  having  been  fancied  and  wom 
by  othere. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  For  being  common  and  cheap. 

Lady  Fidg.  Whilst  women  of  quality,  like  the 
richest  stuffs,  lie  untumbled,  and  unasked  for. 

Hom.  Ay,  neat,  and  cheap,  and  new,  often  they 
think  beat. 

Dain.  No,  sir,  the  beasts  will  be  known  by  a 
mistress  longer  than  by  a suit. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  And  ’tis  not  for  cheapness  neither. 

Lady  Fidg.  No  ; for  the  vain  fops  will  take  up 
druggets,  and  embroider  ’em.  But  I wonder  at 
the  depraved  appetites  of  witty  men  ; they  use  to 
be  out  of  the  common  road,  and  hâte  imitation. 
Pray  tell  me,  beast,  when  you  were  a man,  why 
you  rather  chose  to  club  with  a multitude  in  a 
common  house  for  an  entertainment,  than  to  be  the 
only  guest  at  a good  table. 

Hom.  Why,  faith,  ceremony  and  expectation 
are  unsufferable  to  those  that  are  sharp  bent. 
People  always  eat  with  the  beat  stomach  at  an 
ordinary,  where  every  man  is  snatching  for  the  beat 
bit. 

Lady  Fidg.  Though  he  get  a eut  over  the  fingers. 
— But  1 hâve  heard,  that  people  eat  most  heartily 
of  another  man’s  méat,  that  is,  what  they  do  not 
pay  for. 

Hom.  When  they  are  sure  of  their  welcome  and 
freedom  ; for  ceremony  in  love  and  eating  is  as  ridi- 
culous  as  in  fighting  : falling  on  briskly  is  ail  should 
be  done  on  those  occasions. 

Lady  Fidg.  Well  then,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  there 
is  no  where  more  freedom  than  in  our  houses  ; and 


we  take  freedom  from  a young  peraon  as  a sign  of 
good  breeding  ; and  a peraon  may  be  as  free  as  he 
pleases  with  us,  as  frolic,  as  gamesome,  as  wild  as 
he  will. 

Hom.  Han't  I heard  you  ail  declaim  against 
wild  men  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  Yes  ; but  for  ail  that,  we  think 
wildness  in  a man  as  désirable  a quality  as  in  a 
duck  or  rabbit  : a tame  man  1 foh  ! 

Hom.  I know  not,  but  your  réputations  fright- 
ened  me  as  much  as  your  faces  invited  me. 

Lady  Fidg.  Our  réputation  ! Lord,  why  should 
you  not  think  that  we  women  make  use  of  our 
réputation,  as  you  men  of  youre,  only  to  deceive 
the  world  with  less  suspicion  ? Our  virtue  is  like 
the  statesman’s  religion,  the  quaker’ s word,  the 
gamester’s  oath,  and  the  great  man’s  honour  ; but 
to  cheat  those  that  trust  us. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  And  that  demureness,  coyness, 
and  modes ty,  that  you  see  in  our  faces  in  the  boxes 
at  plays,  is  as  much  a sign  of  a kind  woman,  as  a 
vizard-mask  in  the  pit. 

Dain.  For,  I assure  you,  women  are  least  masked 
when  they  hâve  the  velvet  vizard  on. 

Lady  Fidg.  You  would  hâve  found  us  modest 
women  in  our  déniais  only. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Our  bashfulness  is  only  the  reflec- 
tion  of  the  men’s. 

Dain.  We  blush  when  they  are  shamefaced. 

Hom.  I beg  your  pardon,  ladies,  I was  deceived 
in  you  deviliahly.  But  why  that  mighty  pretence 
to  honour  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  We  hâve  told  you  ; but  sometimes 
’twas  for  the  same  reason  you  men  prétend  busi- 
ness often,  to  avoid  ill  company,  to  enjoy  the  bette? 
and  more  privately  those  you  love. 

Hom.  But  why  would  you  ne’er  give  a friend  a 
wink  then  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  Faith,  your  réputation  frightened  us,  as 
much  as  ours  did  you,  you  were  so  notorioualy  lewd. 

Hom.  And  you  so  seemingly  honest. 

Lady  Fidg.  Was  that  ail  that  deterred  you  ? 

Hom.  And  so  expensive — you  allow  freedom, 
you  say. 

Lady  Fidg.  Ay,  ay. 

Hom.  That  I was  afraid  of  losing  my  little 
money,  as  well  as  my  little  time,  both  which  my 
other  pleasures  required. 

Lady  Fidg.  Money  ! foh  ! you  talk  like  a little 
fellow  now  : do  such  as  we  expect  money  ? 

Hom.  I beg  your  pardon,  madam,  I must  con- 
fess,  1 hâve  heard  that  great  ladies,  like  great  mer- 
chants,  set  but  the  higher  prizes  upon  what  they 
hâve,  because  they  are  not  in  necessity  of  taking  the 
firet  offer. 

Dain.  Such  as  we  make  sale  of  our  hearts  ? 

Mrs.  Squeam.  We  bribed  for  our  love  ? foh  ! 

Hom.  With  your  pardon,  ladies,  1 know,  like 
great  men  in  offices,  you  seem  to  exact  flattery  and 
attendance  only  from  your  followere  ; but  you  hâve 
receivera  about  you,  and  such  fees  to  pay,  a man  is 
afraid  to  pass  your  grants.  Besides,  we  must  let 
you  win  at  cards,  or  we  lose  your  hearts  ; and  if 
you  make  an  assignation,  ’tis  at  a goldsmith’s,  jew- 
eller's,  or  china-house  ; where  for  your  honour  you 
deposit  to  him,  he  must  pawn  bis  to  the  ponctuai 
cit,  and  so  paying  for  what  you  take  up,  pays  for 
what  he  takes  up. 

Dain.  Would  you  not  hâve  us  assured  of  our 
gallanta’  love  ? 
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Mrs.  Squeam.  For  love  is  better  known  by 
liberality  than  by  jealousy. 

Lady  Fidg.  For  one  may  be  dissembled,  the 
otber  not — [Aside.]  Bat  my  jcalousy  can  be  no 
longer  dissembled,  and  they  are  telling  ripe. — 
[ALloucU] — Corne,  here’s  to  onr  gallants  in  waiting, 
whom  we  must  name,  and  1*11  begin.  This  is  my 
film  rogne.  [Claps  him  on  the  back . 

Mrs.  Squeam.  How  ! 

Hom.  So,  ail  will  ont  now.  [Asids. 

Mrs . Squeam.  Did  you  not  tell  me,  ’twas  for 
my  sake  only  yon  reported  yonrself  no  man  ? 

[ Aside  to  Hornkr. 

Bain.  Oh,  wretch  ! did  yon  not  swear  to  me, 
’twas  for  my  love  and  honour  you  pasaed  for  that 
thing  you  do  ? [Aside  to  Hojurnt. 

Hom.  So,  ao. 

Lady  Fidg.  Corne,  speak,  ladies  : this  is  my  false 
villain. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  And  mine  too. 

Bain.  And  mine. 

Hom.  Well  then,  you  ave  ail  three  my  ihlse 
rognes  too,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t 

Lady  Fidg.  Well  then,  there’s  no  remedy  ; sis- 
ter  sluirers,  let  us  not  fall  out,  but  hâve  a care  of 
our  honour.  Though  we  get  no  présents,  no  jewels 
of  him,  we  are  savers  of  our  honour,  the  jewel  of 
most  value  and  use,  which  shines  yet  to  this  world 
unsuspected,  though  it  be  counterfeit. 

Hom.  Nay,  and  is  e’en  as  good  as  if  it  were 
true,  provided  the  world  think  so  ; for  honour, 
like  beauty  now,  only  dépends  on  the  opinion  of 
others. 

Lady  Fidg.  Well,  Harry  Common,  1 hope  you 
can  be  true  to  three.  Swear  ; but  ’tis  to  no  purpose 
to  require  your  oath,  for  you  are  as  often  forswom 
as  you  swear  to  new  women. 

Hom.  Corne,  faith,  madam,  let  us  e’en  pardon 
one  another  ; for  ail  the  différence  1 find  betwixt  we 
men  and  you  women,  we  forswear  ourselves  at  the 
bcginning  of  an  amour,  you  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Enter  Sir  Jaspe»  Fcdobt,  and  Old  Lady  Squzaxish. 

Sir  Jasp.  Oh,  my  lady  Fidget,  was  this  your 
cunning,  to  corne  to  Mr.  Homer  without  me  ? but 
you  hâve  been  nowhere  else,  1 hope. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  sir  Jasper. 

Lady  Squeam • And  you  came  straight  hither, 
Biddy  ? 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Yes,  indeed,  lady  grandmother. 

Sir  Jasp.  "fis  well,  ’tis  well  ; I knew  when  once 
they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  poor  H orner, 
they’d  ne’er  be  from  him  : you  may  let  her  mas- 
querade  it  with  my  wife  and  Homer,  and  I war- 
rant her  réputation  safe. 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  O,  sir,  here’s  the  gentleman  corne,  whom 
you  bid  me  not  sufferto  corne  up,  without  givingyou 
notice,  with  a lady  too,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Hom.  Do  you  ail  go  in  there,  whilst  I send  ’em 
away  ; and,  boy,  do  you  desire  ’em  to  stay  below 
till  I corne,  which  shall  be  immediately. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Jaspes  Ftdoet,  Lady  Fidget,  Lady 
Squcamuh,  Mrs.  BquiAKnn,  and  Mrs.  Daiwty 
Fumet. 

Boy.  Yes,  sir.  [Exil. 

[ExÜ  Hobner  at  the  other  door,  and  retums  with 
Mrs.  PiMCHWin. 

Hom.  You  would  not  take  my  ad  vice,  to  be 
gone  home  before  your  husband  came  back,  he’ll 


now  discover  ail;  yet  pray,  my  dearest,  be  per- 
suaded  to  go  home,  and  leave  the  rest  to  my 
management  ; 1*11  let  you  down  the  back  way. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  1 don’t  know  the  way  home,  so  I 
don’t 

Hom.  My  man  shall  wait  upon  you. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  No,  don’t  you  believe  that  ni  go 
at  ail  ; what,  are  you  wearv  of  me  already  ? 

Hom.  No,  my  life,  ’tis  that  I may  love  you  long, 
’tis  to  secure  my  love,  and  your  réputation  with 
your  husband  ; he’ll  never  reoeive  you  again  else. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  What  care  I ? d’ve  think  to 
frighten  me  with  that  ) I don’t  intend  to  go  to  him 
again  ; you  shall  be  my  husband  now. 

Hom.  I cannot  be  your  husband,  dearest,  since 
you  are  married  to  him. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O,  would  you  make  me  believe 
that?  Don’t  I see  every  day  at  London  here, 
women  leave  their  first  husbands,  and  go  and  live 
with  other  men  as  their  wives  ? pish,  pshaw  I 
you’d  make  me  angry,  but  that  1 love  you  so 
mainly. 

Hom.  So,  they  are  coming  up — In  again,  in,  I 
hear  ’em. — [E*it  Mrs.  Pinchwife.]  Well,  a 
silly  mistress  is  like  a we&k  place,  soon  got,  soon 
lost,  a man  has  scarce  time  for  plunder  ; she  betrays 
her  husband  first  to  her  gallant,  and  then  her  gai- 
lant  to  her  husband. 

Enter  Mr.  Pwchwip»,  Authba,  Harcourt,  Spamosb, 
Lucy,  and  a Parson. 

Pinch . Corne,  madam,  ’tis  not  the  sudden 
change  of  your  dress,  the  confidence  of  your  asse- 
verations,  and  your  false  witness  there,  shall  per- 
suade me  I did  not  bring  you  hither  just  now  ; 
here’s  my  witness,  who  cannot  deny  it,  since  you 
must  be  confironted. — Mr.  Horner,  did  not  I bring 
this  lady  to  you  just  now  ? 

Hom.  Now  must  I wrong  one  woman  for 
another’s  sake, — but  that’ s no  new  thing  with  me, 
for  in  these  cases  I am  still  on  the  criminal’s  aide 
against  the  innocent.  [Aside. 

Alith.  Pray  speak,  sir. 

Hom.  Itmustbeso.  1 must  be  impudent,  and 
try  my  luck  ; impudence  uses  to  be  too  hard  for 
truth.  [Aside. 

Pinch.  What,  you  are  studying  an  évasion  or 
excuse  for  ber  ! Speak,  sir. 

Hom.  No,  faith,  I am  somethingbackwardonly 
to  speak  in  women’s  affaire  or  disputes. 

Pinch.  She  bids  you  speak. 

Alith.  Ay,  pray,  sir,  do,  pray  Batisfy  him. 

Hom.  Then  truly,  you  did  bring  that  lady  to 
me  just  now. 

Pinch.  O ho  ! 

Alith.  How,  sir  ? 

Har.  How,  Homer  ? 

Alith.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? I always  took  you 
for  a man  of  honour. 

Har.  Ay,]|  so  much  a man  of  honour,  that  I 
must  save  my  mistress,  I thank  you,  corne  what 
will  on’t.  [Aside. 

Sparh.  So,  if  I had  had  her,  she’d  hâve  made 
me  believe  the  moon  had  been  made  of  a Christmas 
pie. 

Lucy.  Now  could  1 speak,  if  I durât,  and  solve 
the  riddle,  who  am  the  author  of  it.  [Aside. 

Alith.  O unfortunate  woman  ! A combination 
against  my  honour!  which  most  concerna  me  now, 
becauae  you  share  in  my  disgrâce,  sir,  and  it  is 
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your  censure»  which  I must  now  suffer,  that  troubles 
me,  not  theirs. 

Har . Madam,  tben  hâve  no  trouble,  you  shall 
now  see  'tis  possible  for  me  to  love  too,  witbout 
being  jealous  ; I will  not  only  believe  your  innocence 
myself,  but  make  ail  tbe  world  believe  it. — [Aside 
to  Hornbr.]  H orner,  1 must  nowbe  concemed  for 
bis  lady’s  honour. 

Horn.  And  I must  be  concerned  for  a lady's 
honour  too. 

Har.  This  lady  bas  ber  honour,  and  I will 
protect  it. 

Horn.  My  lady  bas  not  ber  honour,  but  bas 
given  it  me  to  keep,  and  1 will  preserve  it. 

Har.  1 understand  you  not. 

Horn.  I would  not  hâve  you. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  What's  the  matter  with  ’em  ail  ? 

[ [Peeping  in  behind. 

Pinch.  Corne,  corne,  Mr.  Homer,  no  more  dis- 
puting;  here's  the  parson,  I brought  him  not  in 
vain. 

Horn.  No,  sir,  I’il  employ  him,  if  this  lady 
please. 

Pinch.  How  ! what  d’ye  mean  ? 

Spark.  Ay,  what  does  he  mean  ? 

Horn.  Why,  1 bave  resigned  your  sister  to  him, 
be  bas  my  consent. 

Pinch.  But  he  bas  not  mine,  sir  ; a woman's 
injured  honour,  no  more  than  a man's,  can  be 
repaired  or  satisfied  by  any  but  him  that  first 
wronged  it  ; and  you  shall  marry  her  presently, 
or — [£ajrf  hit  hand  on  hit  tword. 

Be-enter  Mrs.  Piwchwifb. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O Lord,  they'll  kill  poor  Mr. 
H orner!  besides,  be  shan't  marry  her  whilst  T 
stand  by,  and  look  on  ; I'il  not1  lose  my  second 
busband  so. 

Pinch.  What  do  I see  ? 

Alith.  My  sister  in  my  clothes  ! 

Spark.  Hal 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  pray  now  don't  quarrel  about 
finding  work  for  the  parson,  he  shall  marry  me  to 
Mr.  Homer  ; for  now,  I believe,  you  hâve  enough 
of  me.  [To  Mr.  Piwchwifb. 

Horn.  Damned,  damned  loving  changeling  ! 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pray,  sister,  pardon  me  for  telling 
so  many  lies  of  you. 

Hom.  I suppose  the  riddle  is  plain  now. 

Lucy.  No,  that  must  be  my  work. — Good  sir, 
hear  me. 

[Kneeit  to  Mr.  Piwchwifb,  who  stands  doggedly  with 
hit  hat  over  hit  eyet. 

Pinch.  1 will  never  hear  woman  again,  bot  make 
’em  ail  silent  thus — [Offert  to  draw  upon  hit  wlfi. 

Hom . No,  that  must  not  be. 

Pinch.  You  then  shall  go  first,  'tis  aU  one  to 
me.  [Offert  to  draw  on  Hourra,  stopped  by  Harcourt. 

Har.  Hold! 

Re-enttr  Sir  Jaspbr  Fidobt,  Lady  Fidobt,  Lady  Squbam- 
ibh,  Mrs.  Dauttv  Fidobt,  and  Mrs.  Sçubamish. 

Sir  J asp.  What's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter? 
pray,  what's  the  matter,  sir  ? I beseech  you  corn- 
municate,  sir. 

Pinch.  Why,  my  wife  has  communicated,  sir, 
as  your  wife  may  hâve  done  too,  sir,  if  she  knowa 
him,  sir. 

Sir  Jasp.  Pshaw,  with  him  ! ha  ! ha!  he  ! 


Pinch.  D'ye  mock  me,  sir  ? a cuekold  is  a kind 
of  a wild  beast  ; hâve  a care,  sir. 

Sir  Jasp.  No,  sure,  you  mock  me,  sir.  He 
cuckold  you  ! it  can’t  be,  ha  ! ha  ! he  ! why.  I’U 
tell  you,  sir C Offert  to  whitper. 

Pinch.  I tell  you  again,  he  has  whored  my  wife, 
and  jours  too,  if  he  knows  her,  and  ail  the  women 
he  cornes  near  ; . 'tis  not  his  dissembling,  his 
hypocrisy,  can  wheedle  me. 

Sir  Jasp.  How  ! does  he  dissemble  ? is  he  a 
hypocrite  ? Nay,  then— how — wife — sister,  is  he 
a hypocrite  ? 

Lady  Squeam.  A hypocrite  ! a dissembler  ! 
Speak,  young  harlotry,  speak,  how  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Nay,  then — O my  head  too  ! — O thon 
libidinous  lady  ! 

Lady  Squeam.  O thou  harloting  harlotry  ! hast 
thou  done’t  then  ! 

Sir  Jasp.  Speak,  good  Homer,  art  thon  a dis- 
sembler, a rogue  ? hast  thou — 

Hom.  So  ! 

Lucy.  I'il  fetch  yon  off,  and  her  too,  if  she  will 
but  hold  her  tongue.  [Apart  to  Horara. 

Hom.  Canst  thon  ? I'il  give  thee — 

[Apart  to  Lucy. 

Lucy.  [To  Mr.  Pinchwife.]  Pray  hâve  but 
patience  to  hear  me,  sir,  who  am  the  nnfortunate 
cause  of  ail  this  confusion.  Your  wife  is  innocent, 
1 only  culpable  ; for  I put  her  upon  telling  you  ail 
these  lies  concerning  my  mistress,  in  order  to 
the  breaking  off  the  match  beween  Mr.  Sparkish 
and  her,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Harcourt. 

Spark.  Did  you  so,  eternal  rotten  tooth  ? Tben, 
it  seems,  my  mistress  was  not  false  to  me,  I was 
only  deceived  by  you.  Brother,  that  should  bave 
been,  now  man  of  conduct,  who  is  a frank  person 
now,  to  bring  your  wife  to  her  lover,  ha  ? 

Lucy.  I assure  you,  sir,  she  came  not  to  Mr. 
Homer  out  of  love,  for  she  loves  him  no  more — 

Mrs.  Pinch . Hold,  I told  lies  for  you,  but  yon 
shall  tell  none  for  me,  for  I do  love  Mr.  Homer 
with  ail  my  soûl,  and  nobody  shall  say  me  nay  ; 
pray,  don't  you  go  to  make  poor  Mr.  Homer 
believe  to  the  contrary  ; 'tis  spitefully  done  of  you, 
I'm  sure. 

Hom.  Peace,  dear  idiot  [Aride  to  Mrs.  Piwchwifb. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  I will  not  peace. 

Pinch.  Not  till  1 make  you. 

Enter  Dobjlant  and  Quaok. 

Dor.  Homer,  your  servant  ; I am  the  doctor's 
guest,  he  must  excuse  our  intrusion. 

Quack.  But  what's  the  matter,  gentlemen  ? for 
heaven's  sake,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Hom.  Oh,  'tis  well  you  are  corne.  Tis  a cen- 
sorious  world  we  live  in  ; yon  may  hâve  brought 
me  a reprieve,  or  else  I had  died  for  a crime  1 
never  committed,  and  these  innocent  ladies  had 
suffered  with  me  ; therefbre,  pray  satisfy  these 

worthy,  honourable,  jealous  gentlemen — that — 

[Whitper t. 

Quack.  O,  I understand  yon,  is  that  ail  ? — Sir 
Jasper,  by  heavens,  and  upon  the  word  of  a physi- 
cien, sir—  C Whitpert  to  Sir  Jaspbr. 

Sir  Jasp.  Nay,  I do  believe  you  truly. — Pardon 
me,  my  virtuous  lady,  and  dear  of  honour. 

Lady  Squeam.  What,  then  all's  right  again  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay»  ay,  and  now  let  ns  satisfy  him  too. 
j [They  whitper  with  Mr.  Piwchwifb. 

■ Pinch.  A eunuch  ! Pray,  no  footing  with  me. 
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Quack.  1*11  bring  half  the  chirurgeons  in  town 
to  swear  it. 

Pinch.  Tbey  ! — they’U  swear  a man  that  bled  to 
death  through  his  wounds,  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

Quack.  P ray,  hear  me,  sir — why,  ail  the  town 
bas  beard  the  report  of  Mm. 

Pinch.  But  does  ail  the  town  believe  it  ? 

Quack . Pray,  inquire  a little,  and  first  of  ail 
these. 

Pinch . I’m  sure  when  I left  the  town,  he  waa 
the  lewdest  fellow  in't. 

Quack.  1 tell  you,  sir,  he  has  been  in  France 
aince  ; pray,  ask  but  these  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
your  friend  Mr.  Dorilant.  Gentlemen  and  ladies, 
han’t  you  ail  heard  the  late  sad  report  of  poor  Mr. 
Homer  ? 

AU  Ladies.  Ay,  av,  ay. 

Dor.  Why,  thon  jealous  fool,  dost  thon  doubt 
it  ? he’s  an  arrant  French  capon. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  ’Tis  false,  sir,  you  shaü  not  dis- 
parage poor  Mr.  H orner,  for  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge— 

Lucy.  O,  hold  ! 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Stop  her  mouth  ! [ Aside  to  Locv. 

Lady  Fidg.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  ’tis  as  true — 

[To  Mr.  Pinch wi f*. 

Dain.  D’ye  think  we  would  hâve  been  seen  in 
his  company  ? 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Trust  our  unspotted  réputations 
with  him  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  This  you  get,  and  we  too,  by  trust- 
îng  your  secret  to  a fool.  [Aride  to  Hornbr. 

Hom.  Peace,  madam.  — [Aride  to  Quack.] 

I . WelL,  doctor,  is  not  this  a good  design,  that  carries 
[ a man  on  unsuspected,  and  brings  Mm  off  safe  ? 

Pinch . Well,  if  tMs  were  true — but  my  wife — 

[Aride. 

[Dorilant  whisper » with  Mrs.  Potchwifs. 

A lit  h.  Corne,  brother,  your  wife  is  yet  innocent, 
you  see  ; but  hâve  a care  of  too  strong  an  imagina- 
tion, lest,  like  an  over-concerned  timorous  gamester, 
by  fancying  an  unlucky  cast,  it  should  corne. 
Women  and  fortune  are  truest  still  to  those  that 
trust  ’em. 


Lucy.  And  any  wild  thing  grows  but  the  more 
tierce  and  hungry  for  being  kept  up,  and  more 
dangerous  to  the  keeper. 

Alith.  There’s  doctrine  for  ali  hnsbands,  Mr. 
Harcourt 

Har.  I edify,  madam,  so  mucb,  that  I am  impa- 
tient till  I am  one. 

Dot.  And  1 edify  so  much  by  example,  I will 
never  be  one. 

Spark.  And  because  I will  not  disparage  my 
parts,  PU  ne’er  be  one. 

Hom.  And  I,  alas  ! can’t  be  one. 

Pinch • But  1 must  be  ©ne— against  my  wiü  to 
a country  wife,  with  a country  murrain  to  me  ! 

Mrs . Pinch.  And  I must  be  a country  wife  stUl 
too,  I find  ; for  I can’t,  like  a city  one,  be  rid  of 
my  musty  husband,  and  do  what  I liât.  [Aride. 

Hom.  Kow,  sir,  I must  pronounce  your  wife 
innocent,  thongh  1 blush  whilst  I do  it  ; and  1 am 
the  only  man  by  her  now  exposed  to  shame,  which 
I will  straight  drown  in  wine,  as  you  shaü  your 
suspicion;  and  the  ladies’  troubles  we’U  divert 
with  a ballad. — Doctor,  where  are  your  maskers  1 

Lucy.  Indeed,  she’s  innocent,  sir,  1 am  her  wit- 
ness  ; and  her  end  of  coming  out  was  but  to  see 
her  suter’s  wedding  ; and  what  she  has  said  to  your 
face  of  her  love  to  Mr.  Homer,  was  but  the  usual 
innocent  revenge  on  a husband’s  jealousy  ; — was  it 
not,  madam,  speak  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  [Aside  to  Lucy  and  H orner.] 
Sinceyou’ll  bave  me  teU  more  Ues — [Aloud.']  Y es, 
indeed,  bud. 

Pinch.  For  my  own  sake  fain  I would  aU  believe  ; 
Cuckolds,  like  lovera,  should  themselves  deceive. 
But- “ [SipAi. 

His  honour  is  least  safe  (too  late  I find) 

Who  trusts  it  with  a foolish  wife  or  friend. 1 

A Dance  of  Cuckolds. 

Hom.  Yain  fops  but  court  and  dress,  and  keep 
a pother, 

To  pass  for  women’s  men  with  one  another  ; 

But  he  who  aims  by  women  to  be  prized, 

First  by  the  men,  you  see,  must  be  despised. 

[.Rrcunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE 
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Now  you  the  vigorous,  who  daily  here 
O’er  vizard-mask  in  public  domineer, 

And  what  you’d  do  to  her,  if  in  place  where  ; 

Nay,  hâve  the  confidence  to  cry,  Corne  out  ! 

Yet  when  she  says,  Lead  on  / you  are  not  stout  ; 
But  to  your  well-dress'd  brother  straight  feurn  round, 
And  cry,  Pose  on  her , Ned,  she  carit  be  sound  t 
Then  slink  away,  a fresh  one  to  engage, 

With  so  much  seeming  heat  and  loving  rage, 
You’d  frighten  listening  actress  on  the  stage  ; 

Till  she  at  last  has  seen  you  huffing  corne, 

And  talk  of  keeping  in  the  tiring-room, 

Yet  cannot  be  provoked  to  lead  her  borne. 

Next,  you  Falstaffs  of  fifty,  who  beset 
Your  buck ram  maidenheads,  which  your  friends  get  ; 
And  whilst  to  them  you  of  achievements  boast, 
They  share  the  booty,  and  laugh  at  your  cost. 


In  fine,  you  essenced  boys,  both  old  and  young, 
Who  would  be  thought  so  eager,  brisk,  and  strong, 
Yet  do  the  ladies,  not  their  husbands  wrong  ; 
Whose  porses  for  your  manhood  make  excuse, 

And  keep  your  Flanders  mares  for  show  not  use  ; 
Encouraged  by  our  woman's  man  to-day, 

À H Orner' s part  may  vainly  think  to  play  ; 

And  may  intrigues  so  bashfully  disown, 

That  they  may  doubted  be  by  few  or  none  ; 

May  kiss  the  cards  at  picquét,  ombre,  loo, 

And  so  be  taught  to  kiss  the  lady  too  ; 

But,  gallants,  hâve  a care,  faith,  what  you  do.  , 
The  world,  which  to  no  man  his  due  will  give, 

You  by  expérience  know  you  can  deceive, 

And  mren  may  still  believe  you  vigorous,  il  , 

But  then  we  women — there’s  no  cozening  us.  U" 
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■ ■ ■ ■ - — ■ Ridicalam  aarl 

Fortins  et  meiius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res.— Hohat. 


TO  MY  LADY  B * *. 

Madam*—1 Though  I never  had  the  honour  to  reoelve  a faveur  from  you,  nay,  or  be  known  to  you,  I take  the 
confidence  of  an'author  to  wrlte  to  you  a billet-doux  dedic&tory  which  is  no  new  thing.  For  by  most  dedications  it 
appeare  that  authora,  thongh  they  praise  their  patrons  from  top  to  toe,  and  seem  to  turn  ’em  inside  out,  know  'an 
as  little  as  sometimes  their  patrons  their  books,  though  they  read  them  out;  and  if  the  pœtical  daubers  did  not  write 
the  n&me  of  the  man  or  woxnan  on  top  of  the  picture,  ’twere  impossible  to  guess  whose  it  were.  But  you,  Madam, 
without  the  help  of  a poet,  hâve  made  yourself  known  an<l  famous  in  the  world  ; and  becaüse  you  do  not  want  it,  are 
therefore  most  worthy  of  an  epistle  dedicatory.  And  this  play  daims  naturally  your  protection,  sinoe  it  has  loet  ita 
réputation  with  the  ladies  of  stricter  lives  in  the  playhouse  ; and,  you  know,  when  men's  endeavoura  are  dis* 
oountenanced  and  refused  by  the  nice  ooy  women  of  honour,  tliey  corne  to  you  : — to  you,  the  great  and  noble  patroneas 
of  rcjected  and  bashful  men  (of  which  number  I profees  myself  to  be  one,  though  a poet,  a dedioating  poet),  to  you, 

I say,  Madam,  who  hâve  as  disoeming  a judgment,  in  what's  obscène  or  not,  as  any  quick-sighted  civil  person  of  ’em 
ail,  and  can  make  as  much  of  a double-meaning  saying  as  the  best  of  ’em  ; yet  would  not,  as  aome  do,  make  nonsense 
of  a poet’s  jest,  rather  than  not  make  it  bawdy  ; by  which  they  show,  they  as  little  value  wit  in  a play  as  in  a lover, 
provided  they  can  bring  t’other  thing  about.  Their  sense,  indeed,  lies  ail  one  way,  and  therefore  are  only  for  that  in  a 
poet,  which  is  moving,  as  they  say.  But  what  do  they  me&n  by  that  word  moving  f Well,  I must  not  put  ’em  to  the 
blush,  sinoe  I flnd  I can  do’t.  In  short,  Madam,  you  would  not  be  one  of  those  who  ravish  a poet’s  innocent  wotds,  and 
make  ’em  guilty  of  their  own  naughtiness  (as  ’tis  termed)  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  Nay,  nothing  is  secure  from  the  power 
of  their  imaginations,  no,  not  their  husbands,  whom  they  ouckold  with  themaelves,  by  thinklng  of  other  men  ; and  so 
make  the  lawful  matrimonial  embraoes  adultery,  wrong  husbands  and  poets  in  thought  and  word,  to  keep  their  own 
réputations.  But  your  ladyship’s  justice,  I know,  would  think  a woman’s  arraigning  and  damning  a poet  for  her  own 
obsoenity  like  her  orying  out  a râpe,  and  hanging  a man  for  giving  her  plensure,  only  that  she  might  be  thought  not  to 
consent  to’t  ; and  so  to  vindicate  her  honour,  forfeits  her  modesty.  But  you,  Madam,  hâve  too  much  modeety  to  prétend 
to’t,  though  you  hâve  as  much  to  say  for  your  modesty  as  many  a nicer  she  : for  you  never  were  seen  at  this  play,  no, 
not  the  flrat  day  ; and  tis  no  mattor  what  people’s  lives  hâve  been,  they  are  unquestionably  modest  who  frequent  not 
this  play.  For,  as  Mr.  Bayes  says  of  his,  That  it  is  the  only  touchstone  of  men’s  wit  and  underatanding  ; mine  is,  it 
seems,  the  only  touchstone  of  women’s  virtue  and  modesty.  But  hold,  that  touchstone  is  equivooal,  and,  by  the 
strength  of  a lady’s  imagination,  may  became  something  that  is  not  civil  : but  your  ladyshlp,  I know,  sooms  to  misapply 
a touchstone.  And,  Madam,  though  you  hâve  not  seen  this  play,  I hope  (like  other  niœ  ladies)  you  will  the  rather  read 
it.  Yet,  lest  the  ch&mbermaid  or  page  shotdd  not  be  trusted,  and  their  Indulgence  oould  gain  no  further  admittances 
for  it  than  to  their  ladies’  lobbies  or  outward  rooms,  take  it  into  your  care  and  protection  ; for  by  your  recommendation 
and  proourement,  it  may  hâve  the  honour  to  get  into  their  closets  ; for  what  they  renoua oe  in  public,  often  entertains 
’em  there,  with  your  help  especially.  In  fine,  Madam,  for  these  and  many  other  reasons,  you  are  the  fittest  patroneas 
or  judge  of  this  play  ; for  you  show  no  partial! ty  to  this  or  that  author.  For  from  some  many  ladies  will  take  a broad 
jest  as  cheerfully  as  from  the  watermen,  and  ait  at  some  downright  filthy  plays  (as  they  call  ’em)  as  well  satisfied,  and 
as  still,  as  a poet  oould  wish  ’em  elsewhere.  Therefore  it  must  be  the  doubtful  obsoenity  of  my  play  alone  they  take 
exceptions  at,  because  it  is  too  bashful  for  ’em  : and,  indeed,  most  women  hâte  men  fbr  attempting  by  halves  on  /their 
chastity  ; and  bawdy,  I flnd,  like  satire,  should  be  home,  not  to  hâve  it  taken  notioe  of.  But,  now  I mention  satire, 
some  there  are  who  say,  Tis  the  plain-dealing  of  the  play,  not  the  obsoenity  ; ’tis  taking  off  the  ladies’  masks,  not 
offering  at  their  petticoats,  which  offends  ’em  and  generally  they  are  not  the  handsomest,  or  most  innooent,  who  are 
the  most  angry  at  their  being  disoovered 

Nihil  est  audacius  illis 

Deprensis  ; iram  atque  animos  a crimine  sumunt. 

Pardon,  Madam,  the  quotation;  for  a dedication  can  no  more  be  without  ends  of  Latin,  than  flattery  : and  ’tis  no 
matter  whom  it  is  writ  to  ; for  an  author  can  as  easily,  I hope,  suppose  people  to  hâve  more  underatanding  and  languages 
than  they  hâve,  as  well  as  more  virtues.  But  why,  the  devil,  should  any  of  the  few  modest  and  handsome  be  alarmed  ?— 
for  some  there  are,  who,  as  well  as  any,  deserve  those  attributes,  yet  refrain  not  from  seeing  this  play,  nor  think  it  any 
addition  to  their  virtue  to  set  up  for  it  In  a playhouse,  lest  there  it  should  look  too  much  like  acting — but  why,  I say, 
should  any  at  ail  of  the  truly  virtuous  be  conœrned,  if  those  who  are  not  so  are  distinguished  from  ’em  ? for  by  that 
mask  of  modesty  which  women  wear  promiscuously  in  public,  they  are  ail’  olike  ; and  you  can  no  more  know  a kept 
wench  from  a woman  of  honour  by  her  looks  than  by  her  dreas.  For  those  who  are  of  quality  without  honour  (if  any 
such  there  are)  they  hâve  their  quality  to  set  off  their  false  modesty,  as  well  as  their  false  jewcls  ; and  you  must  no  more 
suspect  their  countenances  for  counterfeit  than  their  pendants,  though  as  the  plein  dealer  Montaigne  says,  EU  envoy 
leur  conscience  au  bordel , et  tiennent  leur  continence  en  règle.  But  those  who  actas  they  look,  ought  not  to  be  scandallsed 
at  the  reprehension  of  o there’  faults,  lest  they  tax  themaelves  with  ’em,  and  by  too  dolic&te  and  quick  an  appréhension 
not  only  make  that  obsoene  which  I meant  innocent,  but  that  satire  on  ail,  which  was  intended  only  on  those  who 
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deserved  il  Bal  Madam,  I beg  your  pardon  for  this  digression  to  civil  women  and  ladies  of  honour,  slnœ  yon  and  I 
eh  ail  never  be  the  better  for  *em  : for  a comic  poet  and  a lady  of  your  profession  znake  most  of  tbe  other  sort  ; and  the 
stage  and  your  houses,  like  our  plantations,  are  propagated  by  the  least  nice  women  ; and,  as  with  the  mlnisters  of 
justice,  the  vices  of  the  âge  are  our  best  business.  But  now  I mention  public  peraons,  I can  no  longer  defer  dotng  you 
the  justice  of  a dedi cation,  and  telling  you  your  own,  who  are,  of  ail  public-spirited  people,  the  most  necessary,  most 
communicative,  most  generous  and  hoepi  table.  Your  house  has  been  the  house  of  the  people  ; your  sleep  still  dlsturbed 
for  the  public  ; and  when  you  arose,  'twas  that  others  might  lie  down  ; and  you  wàked  that  others  might  rest  : the  good 
you  hâve  done  is  imspeakable.  How  many  young  inexperienced  heirs  bave  you  kept  from  rash  foolish  marriages,  and 
from  being  jilted  for  their  lires  by  the  worst  sort  of  jllts,  wives  ! How  many  unbewitohed  widowera’  chiidren  hâve  you 
preeerved  from  the  tyranny  of  stepmothers  ! How  [many  old  dotera  from  cuckoldom,  and  keeping  other  men’s  wenebes 
and  chiidren  ! How  many  adulteries  and  unnatural  stns  hâve  you  prevented  ! In  fine,  you  hâve  been  a constant 
scourge  to  the  old  lecher,  and  often  a terror  to  the  young  : you  hâve  ntade  concupiscence  ita  own  puniahment,  and 
OTtingiiiahed  lust  with  lust,  like  blowing  up  of  houses  to  stop  the  fira. 

— Nlmirum  propter  oontinentiam,  incontinentia 

Neoessaria  est,  incendium  ignibus  exüngultur. 

There’s  Latin  for  you  again,  Madam  : I protest  to  you,  as  I am  an  author,  I oannot  help  it  ; nay,  I can  hardly  keep 
myself  from  quotlng  Arlatotle  and  Horace,  and  talking  to  you  of  the  rules  of  writing,  (like  the  Frenoh  au  thon),  to  show 
you  and  my  reader  I understand  'em,  in  my  epistle,  lest  neither  of  you  should  find  it  out  by  the  play.  And  aooording 
to  the  raies  of  dedications,  *tis  no  matter  whether  you  understand  or  no  what  I quota  or  aay  to  you  of  writing  ; for  an 
author  can  as  easily  make  any  one  a judge  or  cri  tic  in  an  epistle,  as  a hero  in  his  play.  But,  Madam,  that  this  may 
prove  to  the  end  a truc  epistle  dedicatory,  I’d  hâve  you  know  lis  not  without  a design  upon  you,  whioh  is  in  the  béhalf 
of  the  fraternity  of  Parnassus  ; that  songs  and  sonnets  may  go  at  your  houses,  and  In  your  liberties,  for  guineaa  and 
half-guineas;  and  that  wit,  at  least  with  you,  as  of  old,  may  be  the  price  of  beauty,  and  so  you  will  prove  a trae 
encourager  of  poetry  ; for  love  is  a better  help  to  it  than  wine  ; and  poets,  like  paintera,  draw  better  after  the  life  than 
by  fancy.  Nay,  in  justice,  Madam,  I think  a poet  ought  to  be  as  free  of  your  houses,  as  of  the  playhouses  ; slnce  he 
oontri butes  to  the  support  of  both,  and  is  as  necessary  to  such  as  you,  as  a ballad-singer  to  a pick-purae,  in  oonvening 
the  cullies  at  the  théâtres,  to  he  picked  up  and  oarried  to  supper  and  bed  at  your  houses.  And,  Madam,  the  reason  of 
this  motion  of  mine  is,  because  poor  poets  can  get  no  faveur  in  the  tiring-rooms,  for  they  are  no  keepera,  you  know  ; 
and  folly  and  money,  the  old  enemies  of  wit,  are  even  too  hard  for  it  on  its  own  dunghill  : and  for  other  ladies,  a poet 
can  least  go  to  the  price  of  them.  Besides,  his  wit,  whlch  ought  to  recommend  him  to  'em,  is  as  much  an  obstruction 
to  his  love,  as  to  his  wealth  or  preferment  ; for  most  women  now-a-days  apprebend  wit  in  a lover,  as  njuch  as  in  a 
husband  ; they  haie  a man  that  knows  ’em,  they  must  hâve  a blind  easy  fool,  whom  they  can  lead  by  the  nose  ; and,  as 
the  Scythian  women  of  old,  must  baffle  a man,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  ere  they  will  lie  with  him  ; and  then  too  like 
thieves,  when  they  hâve  plundered  and  stripped  a man,  leave  him.  But  if  there  should  be  «me  of  a hundred  of  thoee 
ladies  generoua  enough  to  give  hereelf  to  a man  that  has  more  wit  than  money,  (ail  things  oonsidered,)  he  would  think 
it  cheaper  coming  to  you  for  a mistress,  though  you  made  him  pay  his  guinea  ; as  a man  in  a joumey  (out  of  good 
husbandry),  had  better  pay  for  what  he  has  at  an  inn,  than  lie  on  free-oost  at  a gentleman’s  house. 

In  fine,  Madam,  like  a faithful  dedicator,  I hope  I bave  done  myself  right  in  the  ftret  place  ; then  you,  and  your 
profession,  which  in  thewisest  and  most  religions  governmeut  in  the  world  is  honoured  with  the  public  allowanoe  ; 
and  in  thoee  that  are  thought  the  most  uneivilised  andbarbarous  is  protected  and  snpported  by  the  ministera  of  justice. 
And  of  you,  Madam,  I ought  to  say  no  more  h ere,  for  your  virtues  deserve  a poem  rather  than  an  epistle,  or  a volume 
entire  to  give  the  world  your  mémoire,  or  life  at  large  ; and  which  (upon  the  word  of  an  author  that  has  a mind  to  make 
an  end  of  his  dedication)  I promise  to  do,  when  I Write  the  nnnals  of  our  British  love,  whioh  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
ladies  conoernefi,  if  they  will  not  think  them  something  too  obecene  too  ; when  your  life,  compered  with  many  that  are 
thought  innocent,  I doubt  not,  may  vindicate  you,  and  me,  to  the  world,  for  thf  confidence  I hâve  taken  in  this  addross 
to  yon  ; which  the^  may  he  thought  nêjtfcer  impertinent  nor  ixnmodest  ; and,  whatsoever  your  am  orous  misfortunes 
hâve  been,  none  can  charge  you  with  that  heinous,  and  worst  of  women’s  crimes,  hypocrlsy  ; nay,  in  spite  of  misfortunes 
or  âge,  you  are  the  same  woman  still  ; though  most  of  your  box  grow  Magdalens  at  ljfly,  anÇf  as  a soflü  Frenoh  author 


has  it — 


Après  le  plaisir,  vient  la  peine; 
Après  la  pein^la  vejrtu. 


But  sure  an  old  sinner's  oontinency  is  muoh  like  a gamester*s  fonwearing  play,  when  he  had  lest  ail  his  money;  and 
modesty  is  a kind  of  a youthful  dress,  whioh,  as  it  makes  a young  woman  more  amiable,  makes  an  old  one  more 
nauseous  : a bashful  old  woman  is  like  a hopeful  old  man  ; and  the  affocted  chastity  of  antiquated  beauties  is  rather  a 
reproach  than  an  honour  to  ’em  ; for  it  shows  the  men’s  virtue  only,  not  thelrs.  But  you,  in  fine,  Madam,  are  no  more 
a hypocrite  than  I am  when  1 pralse  you  ; therefore  I doubt  not  will  be  thought  (even  by  youra  and  the  play’s  enemies, 
the  nicest  ladies)  to  be  the  flttest  patroness  for,  Madam,  your  ladyship’s  most  obedient,  faithful,  humble  servant,  and 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONÆ. 


Manlt,  of  an  honest,  surly , nice  Humour , supposed 
flrst,  in  the  Time  cftke  Dutch  War , to  hâve  procurai 
the  Command  ofa  Bhip,  out  of  Honour . not  Interest  s 
and  ehoosing  a Seadife  only  toavoid  the  World . 

Frebmak,  Mawly’s  Lieutenant,  a Gentleman  well 
educated,  but  ofa  broken  Fortune , a Compiler  with 
the  Age. 

Ysknish,  Mawly’s  bosom  and  only  Friand. 

Novrl,  a pert  railing  Coxcomb,  and  an  Admirer  of 
Jfovelties , makes  love  to  Olivia. 

Major  Oldfox,  an  old  impertinent  Fop,  given  to 
seribbling,  makes  Love  to  the  Widow  Blackacrb. 

Lorjd  Plausible,  a ceremonious , supple , commending 
Coxcomb , in  love  with  Olivia. 


Jxkry  Blackacrb,  a true  raw  Bquire,  under  Age, 
and  his  Motherrs  Government,  bred  to  the  Law. 

Olivia,  Marly's  Mistress.  * 

Fidklia,  tn  love  with  Manly,  andfoUowed  MmtoBea 
in  Man’s  Clothes. 

Eliza,  Cousin  to  Olivia. 

Letticr,  Olivia*»  Woman. 

Widow  Blackacrb,  a pétulant,  litigious  Widow, 
dtways  in  Law,  and  Mother  to  Bquire  Jjuuiy. 

Lawyera,  Knights  of  the  Poet,  Bafliffe  and  Aldermen, 
a Bookscller't  Apprentice,  a Foot-boy,  S&ilora, 
Walters,  and  Attendants. 

•London. 
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PROLOGUE 


BPOKIN  BT  THB  PLAIN  DEALER. 


I thb  Plain  Dealer  am  to  act  to-day, 

And  my  rough  part  begins  before  the  play. 

First,  you  who  scribble,  yet  hâte  ail  that  Write, 
And  keep  each  other  company  in  spite, 

As  rivale  in  your  common  mistress,  famé, 

And  with  faint  praises  one  another  damn  ; 

’Tis  a good  play,  we  know,  you  can’t  forgive, 

But  grudge  yourselves  the  pleasure  you  receive  : 
Our  scribbler  therefore  bluntly  bid  me  say, 

He  would  not  bave  the  wits  pleased  here  to-day. 
Next,  you,  the  fine,  loud  gentlemen  o’  th’  pit, 
Who  damn  ail  plays,  yet,  if  y’ave  any  wit, 

’Tis  but  what  here  you  spunge  and  daily  get  ; 
Poets,  like  friends  to  whom  you  are  in  debt, 

You  hâte  ; and  so  rooks  laugh,  to  see  undone 
Those  pushing  gamesters  whom  they  live  upon. 
Well,  you  are  sparks,  and  still  will  be  i’th’  fashion; 
Rail  then  at  plays,  to  hide  your  obligation. 

Now,  you  shrewd  judges,  who  the  boxes  sway, 
Leading  the  ladies’  hearts  and  sense  astray, 

And,  for  their  sakés,  see  ail,  and  hear  no  play  ; 
Correct  your  cravata,  foretops,  lock  behind  ; 

The  dress  and  breeding  of  the  play  ne’er  mind  ; 
Plain  dealing  is,  you’ll  say,  quite  out  of  fashion  ; 
You’ll  hâte  it  here,  as  in  a dedication  : 


And  your  fair  neighbours,  in  a limning  poet 
No  more  than  in  a painter  will  allow  it. 

Pictures  too  like  the  ladies  will  not  please  ; 

They  mnst  be  drawn  too  here  like  goddesses. 

You,  as  at  Lely’s  too,  would  truncheon  wield, 
And  look  like  heroes  in  a painted  field. 

But  the  coarse  dauber  of.the  coraing  scenes, 

To  follow  life  and  nature  only  means, 

Displays  you  as  you  are,  makes  his  fine  woman 
A mercenary  jilt,  and  true  to  no  man  : 

His  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  âge 
Are  as  dull  rogues  as  ever  cumber’d  stage  : 

He  draws  a friend  only  to  custom  just, 

And  makes  him  naturally  break  his  trust. 

I only  act  a part,  like  none  of  you, 

And  yet  you'll  say,  it  is  a fool’s  part  too  : 

An  honest  man  who,  like  you,  never  winks 
At  faults  ; but,  unlike  you,  speaks  what  he  thinlu  : 
The  only  fool  who  ne’er  found  patron  yet, 

For  truth  is  now  a fault  as  well  as  wit. 

And  where  else,  but  on  stages,  do  we  see 
Truth  pleasing,  or  rewarded  honesty  ? 

Which  our  bold  poet  does  this  day  in  me. 

If  not  to  th’  honest,  be  to  th’  prosperous  kind, 
Some  friends  at  court  let  the  Plain  Dealer  find. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Manlt’s  Lodging . 


Enter  Majvly,  rurlily,  my  Lord  Plausible  followlng  him  ; 
and  two  Ballon  behind. 

Man.  Tell  not  me,  my  good  lord  Plausible,  of 
your  decorums,  supercilious  forme,  and  slavish 
ceremonies  ! your  little  tricks,  which  you,  the 
spaniels  of  the  world,  do  daily  over  and  over,  for 
ami  to  one  another  ; not  out  of  love  or  duty,  but 
fear. 

^ Plans.  Nay,  i'faitb,  i’faith,  you  are  too  pas- 
sionate  ; and  I must  humbly  beg  your  pardon 
and  leave  to  tell  you,  they  are  the  arts  and  rulea. 
the  prudent  of  the  world  walk  by. 

Man,  Let’em.  But  I’il  hâve  no  leading-strings  ; 
I can  walk  alone  : I hâte  a harness,  and  will  not 
tng  on  in  a faction,  kissing  my  leader  behind,  that 
another  slave  may  do  the  like  to  me. 

Plans.  What,  will  you  be  singular  then,  like 
nobody?  follow,  love,  and  esteem  nobody  ?J| 

Man.  Rather  than  be  general,  like  you,  follow 
everybody;  court  and  kiss  everybody;  though 
perhaps  at  tbe  same  time  you  hâte  everybody. 

Plans.  Why,  seriously,  with  your  pardon,  my 
dear  friend — 

Man.  With  your  pardon,  my  no  friend,  I will 
not,  as  you  do,  whisper  my  hatred  or  my  scorn  ; call 
a man  fool  or  knave  by  signs  or  mouths  over  his 
shoulder,  whilst  you  hâve  him  in  your  arms. — For 
such  as  you,  like  common  whores  and  pickpockets, 
are  only  dangerous  to  those  you  embrace. 

Plans.  Such  as  I ! Heavens  defend  me  ! — upon 
my  honour — 


Man.  Upon  your  title,  my  lord,  if  you’d  hâve 
me  believe  you. 

Plans . Well,  then,  as  I am  a person  of  honour, 

I never  attempted  to  abuse  or  lessen  any  person  in 
my  life. 

Man.  What,  you  were  afraid  ? 

Plans.  No  ; but  seriously,  1 hâte  to  do  a rude 
thing  : no,  faith,  I speak  well  of  ail  mankind. 

Man.  I thought  so  : but  know,  that  speakingl 
well  of  ail  mankind  is  the  worst  kind  of  detraction  ; | 
for  it  takes  away  the  réputation  of  the  few  good  men  t 
in  the  world,  by  making  ail  alike.  Now,  1 speak  \ 
^ ill  of  most  men,  because  they  deserve  it;  I that 
ean  do  a rude  thing,  rather  than  an  unjust  thing. 

Plans . Well,  tell  not  me,  my  dear  friend,  what 
people  deserve;  I ne’er  mind  that.  I,  like  an 
author  in  a dedication,  never  speak  well  of  a man 
for  his  sake,  but  my  own  ; I will  not  disparage 
any  man,  to  disparage  myself  : for  to  speak  ill  of 
people  behind  their  backs,  is  not  like  a person  of 
honour;  and,  truly,  to  speak  ill  of’em  to  their 
faces,  is  not  like  a complaisant  person.  But  if  I 
did  say  or  do  an  ill  thing  to  anybody,  it  should  be 
sure  to  be  behind  their  backs,  out  of  pure  good 
manners. 

Man.  Very  well  ; but  I,  that  am  an  unmannerly 
sea-fellow,  if  I ever  speak  well  of  people,  (which . ; 
is  very  seldom  indeed,)  it  should  be  sure  to  be 
behind  their  backs  ; and  if  I would  say  or  do  ill  to 
|any,  it  should  be  to  their  faces.  I would  jostle 
a proud,  strutting,  overlooking  coxcomb,  at  the 
head  of  his  syc^phants,  rather  than  put  out  my 
tongue  at  him  when  he  were  past  me  ; would  frown 
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in  the  arrogant,  big,  dull  face  of  an  overgrown 
Jtnave  of  business,  rather  than  vent  my  spleen 
against  Kim  wîïen-'h.ia  back  were  tnrned  ; would 
give  fewning  slaves  the  lie  whilst  they  embrace  or 
commend  me  ; ' cowards  whilst  they  brag  ; call  a 
rascal  by  no  other  title,  thougb  his  fatber  had  left 
him  a duke’s  ; langh  at  fools  alond  before  their 
mistresses;  and  must  desire  people  to  leave  me, 
when  their  visits  grow  at  last  as  troublesome  as 
they  were  at  first  impertinent. 

Plans.  I would  not  hâve  my  visits  troublesome. 

Man.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  not  to  hâve  ’em 
troublesome,  is  to  make  ’em  when  people  are  not 
at  home  ; for  your  visits,  like  other  good  turns,  are 
most  obliging  when  made  or  donc  to  a man  in  his 
absence.  A pox  1 wby  should  any  one,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  go  and  disturb  another  man’s 
business  ? 

Plans . I beg  yonr  pardon,  my  dear  friend. — 
What,  you  hâve  business  ? 

Man.  If  you  hâve  any,  I would  not  detain  yonr 
lordship. 

Plans,  Detain  me,  dear  sir  1 — I can  never  hâve 
enough  of  your  company. 

Man.  l’m  afraid  I should  be  tiresome  : I know 
not  what  you  think. 

Plans.  Well,  dear  sir,  I see  you’d  hâve  me  gone. 

Man.  But  1 see  you  won’t.  lAtide. 

Plans.  Your  most  faithful — 

Man.  God  be  w’ye,  my  lord. 

Plans.  Your  most  humble— 

Man.  Farewell. 

Plans.  And  eternally — 

Man.  And  eternally  ceremony — [Aside.]  Then 
the  devil  take  thee  eternally. 

Plans.  You  shall  use  no  ceremony,  by  my  life. 

Man.  I do  not  intend  it. 

Plans . Why  do  you  stir  then  ? 

Man.  Only  to  see  you  out  of  doors,  that  I may 
shut  ’em  against  more  welcomes. 

Plans.  Nay,  faith,  that  shall  not  pasa  upon  your 
most  faithful  humble  servant. 

Man.  Nor  this  any  more  upon  me.  [Atide. 

Plans.  Well,  you  are  too  strong  for  me. 

Man.  [ Aside .]  l’d  sooner  be  visited  by  the 
plague;  for  that  only  would  keep  a man  from 
visits,  and  his  doors  shut. 

[Exit,  thrusUng  out  my  Lord  Plaiwbia. 

1 Sail.  Here’s  a finical  fellow,  Jack!  What 
a brave  fair-weather  captain  of  a ship  he  would 
make! 

2 Sail . He  a captain  of  a ship  ! it  must  be  when 
she’8  in  the  dock  then  ; for  he  looks  like  one  of 
those  that  get  the  king’s  commissions  for  huila  to 
sell  a king’s  ship,  when  a brave  fellow  has  fought 
her  almost  to  a long-boat. 

1 Sail.  On  my  conscience  then,  Jack,  tVat’s  the 
reason  our  bully  tar  sunk  our  ship  ; not  only  that 
the  Dutch  might  not  hâve  her,  but  that  the  cour- 
tiers, who  laugh  at  wooden  legs,  might  not  make 
her  prise. 

2 Sail.  A pox  of  his  sinking,  Tom  ! we  hâve 
made  a base,  broken,  short  voyage  of  it 

1 Sail.  Ay,  your  brisk  dealers  in  honour  always 
make  quick  returns  with  their  ships  to  the  dock, 
and  their  men  to  the  hospitals.  ’Tis,  let  me  see, 
just  a month  since  we  set  out  of  the  river,  and  the 
wind  was  almost  as  cross  to  us  as  the  Dutch. 

2 Sail.  Well,  I forgive  him  sinking  my  own 
poor  truck,  if  he  would  but  bave  given  me  time 


and  leave  to  hâve  saved  black  Kate  of  Wapping’s 
small  venture. 

1 Sail.  Faith,  I forgive  him,  since,  as  the  purser 
told  me,  he  sunk  the  value  of  five  or  six  thousand 
pound  of  his  own,  with  which  he  was  to  setâle  him- 
self  somewhere  in  the  Indies;  for  our  merry  lieu- 
tenant was  to  succeed  him  in  his  commission  for 
the  ship  back  ; for  he  was  resolved  never  to  return 
again  for  England. 

2 Sail.  So  it  seemed,  by  his  dghting. 

1 Sail.  No  ; but  he  was  a-weary  of  this  side  of 
the  world  here,  they  say. 

2'Sail.  Ay,  or  else  he  would  not  hâve  bid  so  fair 
for  a passage  into  t’other. 

1 Sail.  Jack,  thon  thinkest  thyself  in  the  fore- 
castle,  thou’rt  so  waggish.  But  I tell  you,  then, 
he  had  a mind  to  go  live  and  bask  him  self  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  globe. 

2 Sail.  What,  out  of  any  diacontent  ? for  he’s 
always  as  dogged  as  an  old  tarpaulin,  when  hin- 
dered  of  a voyage  by  a young  pantaloon  captain. 

1 Sail.  ’Tis  true  I never  saw  him  pleased  but  in 
the  iight  ; and  then  he  looked  like  one  of  us  Corn- 
ing from  the  pay-table,  with  a new  lining  to  our 
hats  under  our  arma. 

2 Sail.  A pox  ! he’s  like  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
rough  and  angry,  let  the  wind  blow  where  ’twill. 

1 Sail.  Nay,  there’s  no  more  dealing  with  him, 
than  with  the  land  in  a storuo,  no  near — 

2 Sail . ’Tis  a hurry-durry  blade.  Dost  thou 
remember  after  we  had  tugged  hard  the  old  leaky 
long-boat  to  save  his  life,  when  1 welcomed  him 
ashore,  he  gave  me  a box  on  the  ear,  and  called  me 
fawning  water-dog  ? 

Re-enter  Manly  with  Frkkman. 

1 Sail.  Hold  thy  peace,  Jack,  and  sfsnd  by  ; 
the  foui  weather’s  coming.  * 

Man.  You  rascals  ! dogs!  how  could  this  tame 
thing  get  through  you  ? 

1 Sail.  Faith,  to  tell  your  honour  the  truth,  we 
were  at  hob  in  the  hall,  and  whilst  my  brother  and 
I were  quarrelling  about  a cast,  he  slunk  by  us. 

2 SaÙ.  He’s  a sneaking  fellow  I warrant  for’t. 

Man.  Hâve  more  care  for  the  future,  you  slaves. 

Go,  and  with  drawn  cutlasses  stand  at  the  stair- 
foot,  and  keep  ail  that  ask  for,  me  from  coming 
up  ; suppose  you  were  guarding  the  scuttle  to  the 
powder-room.  Let  none  enter  here,  at  your  and 
their  periL 

1 Sail.  No,  for  the  danger  would  be  the  same  : 
you  would  blow  them  and  us  up,  if  we  should. 

2 Sail.  Must  no  one  corne  to  you,  sir  ? 

Man.  No  man,  sir. 

1 Sail.  No  man,  sir  ; but  a woman  then,  an’t 
like  your  honour — 

Man.  No  woman  neither,  you  impertinent  dog  ! 
Would  you  be  pimping  ? a sea-pimp  is  the  strangest 
monster  she  has. 

2 Sail.  Indeed,  an’t  like  your  honour,  ’twill  be 
hard  for  us  to  deny  a woman  anything,  since  we  are 
so  newly  corne  on  shore. 

1 Sail.  We’U  let  no  old  woman  corne  up,  though 
it  were  our  trusting  landlady  at  Wapping. 

Man.  Would  you  be  witty,  you  brandy  casks 
you  ? you  become  a jest  as  ill  as  you  do  a horse. 
Begone,  you  dogs  1 I hear  a noise  on  the  stairs. 

[ Exeunt  Ballon. 

Free.  Faith,  I am  sorry  you  would  let  the  fop 
go,  I intended  to  bave  had  some  sport  with  him. 
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knows  suspects  him  : the  new  officer  would  pro- 
voke  thee  to  make  him  a coward,  and  so  be 
cashiered,  that  thon,  or  some  other  honest  fellow, 
who  had  more  courage  than  money,  might  get  his 
place  : the  noble  sonnetteer  would  trouble  thee  no 
more  with  his  madrigals  : the  praying  lady  would 
leave  off  railing  at  wenching  before  thee,  and  not 
turo  away  her  chambermaid  for  her  own  lmown 
frailty  with  thee  : and  I,  instead  of  hating  thee, 
should  lo?e  thee  for  thy  plain  dealing  ; and  in  lieu 
of  being  mortified,  am  proud  that  the  world  and 
I think  not  well  of  one  another. 

Free.  Well,  doctors  differ.  You  are  for  plain 
dealing,  I find  : but  against  your  particular  notions, 
I hâve  the  practice  of  the  whole  world.  Observe 
but  any  morning  what  people  do  when  they  get 
together  on  the  Ezchange,  in  Westminster-hall,  or 
the  galleries  in  Whitehall. 

Man.  1 must  confess,  there  they  seem  to  rehearse 
Bayes’s  grand  dance.  Here  you  see  a bishop  bow- 
Ing  low  to  a gaudy  atheist  ; a judge  to  a door- 
keeper  ; a great  lord  to  a fishmonger,  or  scrivener 
, with  a jack-chain  about  his  neck  ; a lawyer  to  a 
isergeant-at-arms;  a velvet  physician  to  a thread- 
: ■ bare  chemist  ; and  a supple  gentleman-usher  to  a 
I ÿ surly  beefeater  : and  so  tread  round  in  a preposte- 
rous  huddle  of  ceremony  to  each  other,  whilst  they 
can  hardly  hold  their  solemn  false  countenances. 

free»  Well,  they  understand  the  world. 

Man.  Which  1 do  not,  I confess. 

Free.  But,  sir,  pray  believe  the  friendship  I 
promise  you  real,  whatsoever  I hâve  professed  to 
others  : try  me,  at  least. 

Man.  Why,  what  would  you  do  for  me  ? 

Free.  I would  fight  for  you. 

Man . That  you  would  do  for  your  own  honour. 
— But  what  else  ? 

Free.  1 would  lend  you  money,  if  I had  it. 

Man.  To  borrow  more  of  me  another  time. 
That  were  putting  your  money  to  interest  ; a usurer 
would  be  as  good  a friend. — But  what  other  piece 
of  friendship  ? 

Free.  1 would  speak  well  of  you  to  your  enemies. 

Man.  To  encourage  others  to  be  your  friends, 
by  a show  of  gratitude. — But  what  else  ? 

Free.  Nay,  I would  not  hear  you  ill  spoken  of 
àehind  your  back  by  my  friend. 
i 1 Man.  Nay,  then,  thou’rt  a friend,  indeed. — But 
. it  were  unreasonable  to  ezpect  it  from  thee,  as  the 
i world  goes  now,  when  new  friends,  like  new  mis^ 
î tresses,  are  got  by  disparaging  old  ones. 

Enter  Fidbua. 

But  here  cornes  another,  will  say  as  much  at  least. 
— Dost  thou  not  love  me  devilishly  too,  my  little 
volunteer,  as  well  as  he  or  any  man  can  ? 

Fid.  Better  than  any  man  can  love  you,  my  dear 
captain. 

Man.  Look  you  there,  I told  you  so. 

Fid.  As  well  as  you  do  truth  or  honour,  sir,  as 
welL 

Man.  Nay,  good  young  gentleman,  enough,  for 
shame  ! Thou  hast  been  a page,  by  thy  flattering 
and  lying,  to  one  of  those  praying  ladies  who  love 
flattery  so  well  they  are  jealous  of  it  ; and  wert 
turned  away  for  saying  the  same  things  to  the  old 
housekeeper  for  sweetmeats,  as  you  did  to  your  lady  ; 
for  thou  flatterest  everything  and  everybody  alike. 

Fid.  You,  dear  sir,  should  not  suspect  the  truth 
of  what  I say  of  you,  though  to  you.  Famé,  the 


old  liar,  is  believed  when  she  speaks  wonders  oi 
you  : you  camiot  be  flattered,  sir,  your  merit  if 
unspeakable. 

Man.  Hold,  hold,  sir,  or  I shall  suspect  worsc 
of  you,  that  you  hâve  been  a cushion-bearer  to  sornc 
state-hypocrite,  and  turned  away  by  the  chaplains, 
for  out-flattering  their  probation-sermons  for  i 
bénéfice. 

Fid.  Suspect  me  for  anything,  sir,  but  the  wanl 
of  love,  faith,  and  duty  to  you,  the  bravest,  wor- 
thiest  of  mankind  ; believe  me,  I could  die  for  you 
sir.. 

Man.  Nay,  there  you  lie,  sir  ; did  not  I see  thee 
more  afiraid  in  the  fight  than  the  chaplain  of  the 
ahip,  or  the  purser  that  bought  his  place  ? 

Fid.  Can  he  be  said  to  be  afiraid,  that  ventura 
to  sea  with  you  ? 

Man.  Fy  ! fy  1 no  more  ; I shall  hâte  thy  fiat- 
tery  worse  than  thy  cowardice,  nay,  than  thj 
bragging. 

Fid.  Well,  I own  then  I was  afraid,  mightil] 
afiraid  : yet  for  you  I would  be  afiraid  again,  a hun- 
dred  times  afiraid.  Dying  is  ceasing  to  be  afraid, 
and  that  I could  do  sure  for  you,  and  you’ 11  believe 
me  one  day.  [Wecpt 

Free.  Poor  youth  1 believe  his  eyes,  if  not  hif 
tongue  : he  seems  to  speak  truth  with  tbem. 

Man.  What,  does  he  cry  ? A poz  onft  1 s 
maudlin  flatterer  is  as  nauseously  troublesome  as  i 
maudlin  drunkard. — No  more,  you  little  milksop, 
do  not  cry,  I’il  never  make  thee  afraid  again  ; foi 
of  ail  men,  if  I had  occasion,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
my  second  ; and  when  I go  to  sea  again,  thou  shall 
ventura  thy  life  no  more  with  me. 

Fid  Why,  will  you  leave  me  behind  then  ?— 
[Aeide.]  If  you  would  préservé  my  life,  l’m  sure 
you  should  not. 

Man.  Leave  thee  behind!  ay,  ay,  thou  art  i 
hopefuTyouth  for  the  shore  only.  Here  thou  will 
live  to  be  cherished  by  fortune  and  the  great  ones  : 
for  thou  mayst  easily  corne  to  out-fiatter  a dul 
poet,  outlie  a coffee-house  or  gazette-writer,  out 
swear  a knight  of  the  post,  outwatch  a pimp,  out- 
fawn  a rook,  outpromise  a lover,  outrail  a wit,  anc 
outbrag  a sea- captain  : — ail  this  thou  canst  do 
because  thou’rt  a coward,  a thing  I hâte  ; therefore 
thou’lt  do  better  with  the  world  than  with  me,  anc 
these  are  the  good  courses  you  must  take  in  the 
world.  There' s good  ad  vice,  at  least,  at  parting  ; 
go,  and  be  happy  with’t. 

Fid  Parting,  sir  ! O let  me  not  hear  that  dis- 
mal word. 

Man.  If  my  words  frighten  thee,  begone  the 
sooner  ; for  to  be  plain  with  thee,  cowardice  and  1 
cannot  dwell  together. 

Fid.  And  cruelty  and  courage  never  dwelt  toge 
ther  sure,  sir.  Do  not  tum  me  off  to  shame  anc 
misery,  for  1 am  helpless  and  friendless. 

Man.  Friendless  ! there  are  half  a score  friendi 
for  thee  then. — [Offert  her  gold .]  I leave  mysei 
no  more  : they’ll  help  thee  a little.  Begone,  go. 
I must  be  cruel  to  thee  (if  thou  callest  it  so)  out  oi 
pity.  * 

Fid.  If  you  would  be  cruelly  pitiful,  sir,  let  il 
be  with  your  sword,  not  gold.  [Exit 

« 

Re-enter  firtt  Sailor. 

1 Saii.  We  hâve,  with  much  ado,  turned  awaj 
two  gentlemen,  who  told  us,  forty  times  over,  theii 
naines  were  Mr.  Novel  and  Major  Oldfoz. 
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Jer.  Ay,  foreooth,  e’en  so  let’s. 

Free.  Nay,  madam,  now  I would  beg  you  to 
hear  me  a little,  a.  little  of  my  business. 

Wid.  I hâve  bûainess  of  my  own  calls  me  away, 
sir. 

Free.  My  business  would  prove  yours  too,  dear 
madam. 

Wid . Yours  would  be  some  sweet  business,  I 
warrant  What,  ’tis  no  Westminster-hall  busi- 
ness ? would  you  hâve  my  advice  ? 

Free.  No,  faith,  ’tis  a little  Westminster  Abbey 
business  : I would  hâve  your  consent 

Wid.  O fy,  fy,  sir  l to  me  such  discourse, 
before  my  dear  minor  there  ! 

Jer.  Ay,  ay,  mother,  he  would  be  taking 
livery  and  seisin  of  your  jointure,  by  digging  the 
! turf  ; but  l'il  watch  your  waters,  bully,  i’fac. — 

| Corne  away,  mother. 

[Exil,  haling  away  hit  mother. 

Re-enter  Fidklia. 

Fid.  Dear  sir,  you  hâve  pity  ; beget  but  some 
in  our  captain  for  me. 

Free.  Where  is  he  ? 

Fid.  Within  ; swearing  as  much  as  he  did  in  the 
great  storm,  and  cursing  you,  and  sometimes  sinks 
into  calms  and  sighs,  and  talks  of  his  Olivia. 

Free.  He  would  never  trust  me  to  see  her. — Is 
she  handsome  ? 

Fid.  No,  if  yourU  take  my  Word  : but  I am  not 
a proper  judge. 

Free.  What  is  she  ? 

Fid.  A gentlewoman,  I suppose,  but  of  as  mean 
a fortune  as  beauty  ; but  her  relations  would  not 
I suffer  her  to  go  with  him  to  the  Indies  : and  his 
aversion  to  this  aide  of  the  world,  together  with  the 
late  opportunity  of  commanding  the  convoy,  would' 
not  let  him  stay  here  longer,  though  to  enjoy  her. 

Free.  He  loves  her  mightijy  then  ? 

Fid.  Yes,  so  wdl,  that  the  remainder  of  his  for- 
tune (1  hear  about  five  or  six  thousand  pounds)  he 
has  left  her,  in  case  he  had  died  by  the  way,  or 
before  she  could  prevail  with  her  friends  to  follow 
him  ; which  he  expected  she  should  do,  and  has 
left  behind  him  his  great  bOsom  friend  to  be  her 
convoy  to  him. 

Free.  What  charma  has  she  for  him,  if  she  be 

Inot  handsome  ? 

Fid.  He  fancies  her,  I suppose,  the  only  woman 
of  truth  and  sincerity  in  the  world. 

Free.  No  common  beauty,  1 confess. 

Fid.  Or  else  sure  he  would  not  bave  trusted  her 
with  so  great  a share  of  his  fortune,  in  his  absence, 
I suppose  (since  his  late  loss)  ail  he  has. 

Free.  Why,  has  he  left  it  in  her  own  cnstody  ? 
Fid.  I am  told  so. 

Free.  Then  he  has  showed  love  to  her  indeed, 
in  leaving  her,  like  an  old  husband  that  dies  as  soon 
as  he  has  made  his  wife  a good  jointure. — But  lfll 
go  in  to  him,  and  speak  for  you,  and  know  more 
from  him  of  his  Olivia.  lExit. 

Fid.  His  Olivia,  indeed,  his  happy  Olivia  ! 

Y et  she  was  left  behind,  when  I was  with  him  s 
But  she  was  ne’er  ont  of  his  mind  or  heart. 

She  has  told  him  she  loved  him  ; I hâve  show’d  it, 
And  durât  not  tell  him  so,  till  I had  done,  ; 

Under  this  habit,  such  convincing  acts 
Of  loving  friendship  for  him,  thatthrough  it 
He  fi  rat  might  find  out  both  my  s ex  and  love  ; 
And,  when  I’d  had  him  from  his  fair  Olivia, 


And  this  bright  world  of  artful  beauties  here, 
Might  then  hâve  hoped,  he  would  hâve  lookrd  on 
Amongst  the  sooty  ludians  ; and  1 could,  [me, 
To  choose,  there  live  his  wife,  where  wives  are 
forced 

To  live  no  longer,  when  their  husbands  die  ; 

Nay,  what’ s yet  worse,  to  share  ’em  whilst  they 
live 

With  many  rival  wives.  But  here  he  cornes. 

And  1 must  yet  keep  out  of  his  sight,  not 
To  lose  it  for  ever.  IBxit. 

Re-enter  Manly  and  Fuihak. 

Free.  But  pray  what  strange  charms  has  she 
that  could  make  you  love  ? 

Man.  Strange  charms  indeed  ! she  bas  beauty 
enough  to  call  in  question  her  wit  or  virtue,  and 
her  form  would  make  a starved  bernait  a ravisher  ; 
yet  her  virtue  and  conduct  would  preserve  her  from 
the  subtle  lust  of  a pampered  prelate.  She  is  so  per- 
fect  a beauty,  that  art  could  not  better  it,  nor  affec- 
tation deform  it.  Yet  ail  this  is  nothing.  Her 
tongue  as  well  as  face  ne’er  knew  artifice  ; nor  ever 
did  her  words  or  looks  contradict  her  heart  She 
is  ail  truth,  and  hâtes  the  lying,  masking,  daubing 
world,  as  1 do  : for  which  I love  her,  and  for  which 
1 think  she  dislikes  not  me.  For  she  has  often 
shut  out  of  her  conversation  for  mine,  the  gaudy 
fluttering  parrots  of  the  town,  apes  and  echoes 
of  men  only,  and  refused  their  common-place 
pert  chat,  ffattery  and  submissions,  to  be  enter- 
tained  with  my  sullen  bluntness,  and  honest  love  : 
and,  last  of  ail,  swore  to  me,  since  her  parents 
would  not  suffer  her  to  go  with  me,  she  would  stay 
behind  for  no  other  m an  ; but  follow  me  without 
their  leave,  if  not  to  be  obtained.  Which  oath — 

Free.  Did  you  think  she  would  keep  ? 

Man.  Yes  ; for  she  is  not  (I  tell  you)  like  other 
women,  but  can  keep  her  promise,  though  she  has 
sworn  to  keep  it.  But,  that  she  might  the  better 
keep  it,  1 left  her  the  value  of  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  : for  women’s  wants  are  generally  the  most 
importunât©  solicitons  to  love  or  marriage. 

Free . And  money  summons  lovera  more  than 
beauty,  and  augmente  but  their  importunity,  and 
their  number  ; so  makes  it  the  harder  for  a woman 
to  deny  ’em.  For  my  part,  1 am  for  the  French 
maxim: — If  you  would  hâve  your  female  subjecte 
loyal , keep  ’em  poor. — But,  in  short,  that  your 
mutress  may  not  marry,  you  hâve  given  her  a por- 
tion. 

Man.  She  had  given  me  her  heart  first,  and  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  securi(y  ; I can  never  doubt 
her  truth  and  constancy. 

Free.  It  seems  you  do,  since  you  are  fain  to  bribe 
it  with  money.  But  how  corne  you  to  be  so  diffi- 
dent  of  the  man  that  says  he  loves  you,  and  not 
doubt  the  woman  that  says  it  ? 

Man.  I should,  I confess,  doubt  the  love  of  any 
other  woman  but  her,  as  I do  the  friendship  of  any 
other  man  but  him  I hâve  trusted  ; but  1 hâve 
such  proofs  of  their  faith  as  cannot  deceive  me. 

Free.  Cannot  ! 

Man • Not  but  I know  that  generally  no  man 
can  be  a great  enemy  but  under  the  name  of  friend  ; 
and  if  you  are  a cuckold,  it  is  your  friend  only  that 
makes  you  so,  for  your  enemy  is  not  admitted  to 
your  house  : if  you  are  cheated  in  your  fortune, 
’tis  your  friend  that  does  it,  for  your  enemy  is 
not  made  your  trustée  : if  your  honour  or  good 
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name  be  injured,  'tis  your  friend  that  does  it  still, 
because  your  enemy  is  not  believed  against  you. 
Therefore,  I rather  chooae  to  go  wbere  honest, 
downright  barbarity  is  professed,  wbere  men 
devour  one  anotber  like  générons  bungry  lions  and 
tigers,  not  like  crocodiles  ; wbere  they  think  the 
devil  white,  of  our  complexion  ; and  I am  already 
so  far  an  Indian.  But  if  your  weak  faith  doubta 


this  miracle  of  a woman,  corne  along  with  me,  and 
betieve  ; and  thou  wilt  find  ber  so  bandsome,  that 
thon,  who  art  so  much  my  friend,  wilt  bave  amind 
to  lie  with  ber,  and  so  wilt  not  fail  to  discover  wbat 
ber  faith  and  thine  is  to  me. 

When  we’re  in  love,  the  great  adversity, 

Our  friands  and  mistreases  at  once  we  try. 

\_Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— Olivia1  s Lodging. 
Enter  Olivia,  Euu,  and  Lrrncx. 


Oliv.  Ah,  cousin,  what  a world  'tis'we  live  in  1 I 
am  so  weary  of  it. 

Elixa.  Truly,  cousin,  I can  find  no  fault  with  it, 
but  that  we  cannot  always  live  in’t,  for  I can  never 
be  weary  of  it 

O/te.  O hideous  ! yon  cannot  be  in  earnest  sure, 
when  you  say  you  like  the  filthy  world. 

Elixa.  You  cannot  be  in  earnest  sure,  when  you 
say  yon  dislike  it 

Oliv.  You  are  a very  censorious  créature,  I find. 

Elixa . I must  confess,  I think  we  women  as 
often  discover  wbere  we  love  by  railing,  as  men 
when  they  lie  by  their  swearing  ; and  the  world  is 
but  a constant  keeping  gallant,  whom  we  fail  not 
to  quarrel  with  when  anything  crosses  us,  yet  can- 
not part  with't  for  our  hearts. 

Let.  A gallant  indeed,  madam,  whom  ladies  fi  rat 
make  jealous,  and  then  quarrel  with  it  for  being  so  ; 
for  if,  by  ber  indiscrétion,  a lady  be  talked  of  for  a 
man,  she  cries  presently,  ' Tis  a censorious  world  l 
if  by  her  vanity  the  intrigue  be  fouud  ont,  ’ Tit  a 
prying  malicieux  world  l if  by  her  over-fondness 
the  gallant  proves  unconstant,  *Tm  a faite  world  ! 
and  if  by  her  niggardliness  the  chambermaid  tells, 
' Tis  a perjidious  world  l But  that,  I’m  sure,  your 
ladyship  cannot  say  of  the  world  yet,  as  bad  as  'tis. 

Oliv . But  I may  say,  ’ Tit  a very  impertinent 
world! — Held  your  peace. — And,  cousin,  if  the 
world  be  a gallant,  'tis  such  a one  as  is  my  aversion. 
Pray  name  it  no  more. 

Elixa.  But  is  it  possible  the  world,  which  has 
such  variety  of  charma  for  other  women,  can  hâve 
none  for  you  ? Let’s  see — first,  what  dy’e  think  of 
dressing  and  fine  dothes  ? 

Oliv.  Dressing  1 Fy,  fy,  'tis  my  aversion. — [To 
Lbtttcb.]  But  corne  hither,  you  dowdy;  methinks 
you  might  bave  opened  this  toure  better  ; O hide- 
ous ! 1 cannot  suffer  it  ! D'ye  see  how’t  sits  ? 

Elixa.  Well  enough,  cousin,  if  dressing  be  your 
aversion. 

Oliv . 'Tis  so  : and  for  variety  of  rich  dothes, 
they  are  more  my  averdon. 

Let.  Ay,  'tis  because  your  ladyship  wears  'em 
too  long  ; for  indeed  a gown,  like  a gallant,  grows 
one's  aversion  by  having  too  much  of  it. 

Oliv.  Insatiable  créature  ! I'il  be  swora  I hâve 
had  this  not  above  three  days,  cousin,  and  within 
this  month  bave  made  some  six  more. 

Elixa.  Then  your  aversion  to  'em  is  npt  altogether 
so  great. 

Oliv.  'Alas  1 'tis  for  my  woman  only  I wear  'em, 
cousin.  j 


Let.  If  it  be  for  me  only,  madam,  pray  do  not 
wear  'em. 

Elixa.  But  what  d'ye  think  of  visits — balls  f 

Oliv.  O,  I detest  'em  ! 

Elixa.  Of  plays  ? 

Oliv.  I abominate  ’em  ; filthy,  obscene,  hideous 
things. 

J’  Elixa.  What  say  you  to  masquerading  in  the 
, jwinter,  and  Hyde>park  in  the  summer  ? 

I ' Oliv.  Insipid  pleasures  I taste  not. 

Elixa.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  more  solid  pleasures, 
what  think  you  of  a rich  young  husband  ? 

Oliv.  O horrid  ! marriage  1 what  a pleasure  you 
hâve  found  ont  ! I nauseate  it  of  ail  things. 

Let.  But  what  does  your  ladyship  think  then  of 
a liberal  handsome  young  lover  ? 

Oliv.  A handsome  young  fellow,  you  impudent  ! 
begone  ont  of  my  sight.  Name  a handsome  young 
fellow  to  me!  foh,  a hideous  handsome  young 
fellow  I abominate  ! [Spits. 

Elixa.  Indeed  ! But  let’s  see — will  nothing  please 
you  ? what  d'ye  think  of  the  court  ? 

Oliv.  How,  the  court  I the  court,  cousin  1 my 
aversion,  my  aversion,  my  aversion  of  ail  aver- 
sions ! 

Elixa.  How,  the  court  ! wbere — : 

J Oliv.  Where  sincerity  is  a quality  as  much  ont  \ 
jpf  fashion  and  as  unprosperous  as  bashfulness  : I j 
: could  not  laugh  at  a quibble,  though  it  were  a fat  s 
privy-counsellor's  ; nor  praise  a lord’s  ill  verses,  y 
though  I were  myself  the  subject  ; nor  an  old  | 
. lady' s young  looks,  though  I were  her  woman  ; nor  g 
^it  to  a vain  young  smile-maker,  though  he  flattered  V 
, me.  In  short,  I could  not  glout  upon  a man  when 
* he  cornes  into  a room,  and  laugh  at  him  when  he 
goes  ont  : I cannot  rail  at  the  absent  to  flatter  the 
standers-by  ; I — 

Elixa.  Well,  but  raütng  now  is  so  common,  that 
'tis  no  more  malice,  but  the  fttsfcion  ; and  the 
absent  think  they  are  no  more  the  worse  for  being 
railed  at,  than  the  présent  think  they*re  the  better 
for  being  flattered.  And  for  the  court — _ 

Oliv.  Nay,  do  nbt  defend  the  court  ; for  yoo 
make  me  rail  at  it  like  a trusting  citizen's  widow. 

Elixa.  Or  like  a Holborn  lady,  who  could  not  get 
in  to  the  last  bail,  or  was  ont  of  countenance  in  the 
drawing-room  the  last  Sunday  of  her  appearance 
there.  For  none  rail  at  the  court  but  those  who 
caftpot  get  into  it,  or  else  who  are  ridiculous  when 
they  are  there  ; ‘and  I shall  suspect  you  were 
langhed  at  when  you  were  last  thete,  or  would  be  p 
maid  of  honôur. 

0/io.#I  a maid  of  bonour  ! To  be  a maid  of  [ 
h4aour,'were  yet  of  ail  things  mÿ  aversiûff.  t 

Elixa.  In  what  sense  San  I to  understand  you  ?l 
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not  be  rude  to  you  in  my  own  lodging  : since  he 
haa  followed  you  hither,  let  Mm  corne  up,  I say. 

Eli*a.  Very  fine  ! pray  let  Mm  go  to  tbe  déni,  I 
say,  (or  me  : I know  Mm  not,  nor  désiré  it.  Send 
Mm  away,  Mrs.  Lettice. 

Olio.  Uponmyword,  sheshmn’t:  Imnstdisobey 
your  commande,  to  comply  «ith  your  désirés.  Call 
Mm  up,  Lettice. 

Eliza.  Nay,  l’il  svear  she  shall  not  s tir  on  that 
errand.  [Holdt  Lames. 

Oliv.  Well  then,  l’U  call  Mm  myself  for  you, 
sinceyonwiU  hase  it  so. — [ Colle  oui  al  the  door.\ 
Mr.  Novel,  sir,  sir  I 


Eliza.  Yes  ; for  if  anything  be  a woman's  aver- 
sion, ’tis  plain  dealing  from  another  woman  : and 
: perhaps  that’s  your  quarrel  to  the  world  ; for  that 
I will  talk,  as  your  woman  says. 
h Oliv.  Talk  ? not  of  me  sure  ; for  what  men  do  I 
converse  with  ? what  visita  do  I admit? 

| Boy.  Here’s  the  gentleman  to  wait  upon  you, 

Oliv.  On  me  1 you  little  unthinking  fop  ; d'ye 
! know  what  you  say  ? 

j Boy.  Yes,  madam,  ’tis  the  gentleman  that  cornes 
every  day  to  you,  who — 

Oliv.  Hold  your  peace,  you  heedless  little  ' ’ 

j and  get  you  gone. — [Exil  Boy.]  Thia 
j boy,  cousin,  takes  my  dancing-master,  ta 
the  spruce  milliner,  for  visitors. 

Let.  No,  madam  ; ’tis  Mr.  Novel,  l'm  i 
his  talking  so  loud  : I know  Ms  voice  too, 

Oliv.  You  know  nothing,  you  bufile 
stupid  créature  you  : you  would  make  m; 
believe  I récrive  visita.  But  if  it  be  Mr 
did  you  call  him  ? 

Let.  Mr.  Novel,  madam  ; he  that — 

Oliv.  Hold  your  peace  ; I'il  hear  no 
Mm.  But  if  it  be  your  Mr. — (I  canne 
of  Ms  name  again)  1 suppose  he  haa  folio 
cousin  hither. 

Eliza,  No,  cousin,  I .will  not  rob  yot 
honour  of  the  visit  : ’tis  to  you,  cousin  j foi 
him  not. 

Oliv.  Nor  did  I ever  hear  of  him  befoi 
my  honour,  cousin,  béai  des,  han't  I told  y 
visita,  and  the  business  of  visita,  flattery  and 
tion,  are  my  aversion?  D’ye  think  then 
admit  such  a coxcomb  as  he  is  ? who  rath 
not  rail,  will  rail  at  the  dead,  whom  none  i 
nt  • rather  than  not  flatter,  will  flatter  the 
âge,  whom  none  will  flatter;  who 
Ity  as  much  as  the  fashion,  and  is  as  fa: 
langeable,  and  as  well  known  as  the  I 
likes  nothing  but  what  is  new,  nay 
se  to  bave  Ms  friend  or  his  title  a new 
he  is  my  aversion. 

Uza.  1 find  you  do  know  Mm,  cousin  ; 
heard  of  Mm. 

Ne.  Yes,  now  I remember,  I hâve  1 


rislixa.  Well  ; but  since  he  is  such  a e 
mr  heaven's  sake,  let  him  not  corne  up.  1 
Vrs.  Lettice,  your  lady  is  not  within. 

No,  Lettice,  tell  Mm  my  cousin 
and  that  he  may  corne  up.  For  notwithsti 


Nov.  Madam,  I beg  your  pardon  ; perhaps  you 
werebosy:  I did  notthinkyouhad  company  with  you. 

Eliza.  Yet  he  cornes  to  me,  cousin  ! 

[Aride  to  O un*. 

Oliv.  Chairs  there.  [rkey  eiL 

Nov.  Well  ; but,  madam,  d’ye  know  whence  1 

Oliv.  From  some  melancholy  place,  I warrant, 
tir,  since  they  hâve  lost  your  good  company. 

Eliza.  So  I 

I Nov.  From  a place  where  they  bave  trented  me 
j at  dinner  with  so  much  civility  and  kindness,  a pox 
on  them  ! that  1 could  hardly  get  away  to  you,  . 
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Oliv.  Ay,  her  daughter  ; the  very  disgrâce  to 
good  clothes,  which  sbe  always  wears  but  to  heighten 
her  deformity,  not  mend  it  : for  she  is  atill  moat 
splendidly,  gallantly  ugly,  and  looks  like  an  ill  pièce 
of  daubing  in  a rich  frame. 

J Vov.  So  ! But  bave  you  done  with  her,  ma- 
dam  ? and  can  you  apare  her  to  me  a little  now  ? 

Oliv.  Ay,  ay,  air. 

Nov.  Then,  she  is  like — 

Oliv.  She  is,  you’d  say,  like  a city  bride;  the 
greater  fortune,  but  not  the  greater  beauty,  for  her 

Nov.  Well  : yet  hâve  yon  done,  madam?  Then 
she — 

Oliv-  Then  she  bestows  as  unfortnnately  on  her 
face  ail  the  grâces  in  fashion,  as  the  languishing 
eye,  the  hanging  or  poutiug  lip.  Bnt  as  the  fool 
is  never  more  provoking  than  when  he  aiins  at  wit, 
the  ill-favoured  of  our  sex  are  never  more  nauseous 
than  when  tbey  would  be  beauties,  adding  to  their 
naturel  deformity  the  artificiel  ugliness  of  affec- 

Elita.  So,  cousin,  I find  one  may  hâve  a col- 
lection of  ail  one’s  acquaintance’s  pictures  as  well 
! at  your  house  as  at  Mr.  Lely's.  Only  the  difler- 
i once  is,  there  we  find  ’em  much  handsomer  than 
they  are,  and  like  ; here  mnch  uglier,  and  like  : 
and  you  are  the  firet  of  the  profession  of  picture- 
drawing  I ever  knew  without  fiattery. 

Oliv.  I draw  after  the  life  ; do  nobody  wrong, 

Elita.  No,  you  hâte  fiattery  and  detraction. 

Oliv.  But,  Mr.  Novel,  who  had  yon  beaides  at 
dinner? 

Nov.  Nay,  the  devil  take  me  if  I tell  you,  unless 
you  will  allow  me  the  privilège  of  railing  in  my 
tum.— But,  now  I think  on’t,  the  women  ougbt  to 
be  your  province,  as  the  men  are  mine  ; and  you  ^ 
muet  know  we  had  him  whom — 

Oliv.  Him,  whom—  i 

Nov.  What,  invading  me  already  ? and  givingï 
the  character  before  you  know  the  man  ? 

Eliza.  No,  that  is  not  fair,  though  it  be  usual. 

Oliv.  I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Novel  ; pray  go  on. 

Nov.  TheD,  I say,  we  had  that  familier  cox- 
comb  who  is  at  home  wheresoe’er  he  cornes. 

Oliv.  Ay,  that  fool — 

Nov.  Nay  then,  madam,  your  servant  ; I’m 
go  ne.  Taking  the  fool  out  of  one's  mouth  is 
woree  than  taking  the  bread  out  of  one’s  mouth. 

Oliv.  I’ve  done  ; your  pardon,  Mr.  Novel:  pray 

Nov.  I say,  the  rogue,  that  be  may  be  the  only 
wit  in  company,  will  let  nobody  else  talk,  and — 

Oliv.  Ay,  those  fops  who  love  to  talk  ail  them- 
selves  are  of  ail  thingB  my  aversion. 

Nov.  Then  you’ll  let  me  speak;  madam,  sure. 
The  rogue,  I say,  will  force  bis  jest  npon  you  ; 
and  I hâte  a jest  that’s  forced  upon  a man,  as  much 

EUta.  Why,  I hope,  sir,  he  does  not  expect  a 
man  of  your  tempérance  in  jesting  ahould  do  him 

! Nov.  What  1 interruption  from  this  aide  too  ? 

: I muet  then — [ Offert  to  rite.  Olivia  hohu  Ain. 

Oliv.  No,  sir. — You  muet  know,  cousin,  that  fop 
he  means,  though  he  talks  only  to  be  commended, 
will  not  give  you  leave  to  do’t. 


adopter  of  straggling  jestsand  fatherless  lampoons: 
by  the  crédit  of  which  he  eats  at  good  tables,  and 
so,  like  the  barren  beggar-woman,  lives  by  bor- 
rowed  ebildren. 

Nov.  Madam — 

Oliv.  And  never  was  author  of  anything  but  his 
newa  : but  that  is  atill  ail  his  own. 

Nov.  Madam,  pray — 

Oliv.  An  eternal  babbler  ; and  makea  no  more  use 
of  bis  ears,  than  a man  that  sita  at  a play  by  his 
mistress,  or  in  Fop-coruer.  He’s,  in  fine,  a base 
detracting  fellow,  and  is  my  aversion. — But  who 
else,  prithee  Mr.  Novel,  was  there  with  you  ? Nay, 


in  aoy  place  where  l’m  not  allowed  a little  Chris- 
tian liberty  of  railing. 

Oliv.  Nay,  pritbee  Mr.  Novel,  stay  : and  though 
you  should  rail  at  me,  I would  hear  you  with  pa- 
tience. Prithee,  who  else  was  there  with  you  ? 

Nov.  Your  servant,  madam. 

Oliv.  Nay,  prithee  tell  us,  Mr.  Novel,  prithee  do. 

Nov.  We  had  nobody  else. 

Oliv.  Nay,  faith,  I know  you  had.  Corne,  my 
lord  Plausible  was  there  too  ; who  is,  cousin,  a — 

Elita.  You  need  not  tell  me  what  he  is,  cousin  ; 
for  1 know  him  to  be  a civil,  good-natured,  harmless  ■ 
gentleman,  that  speaks  well  of  ail  the  world,  and  ’ 
is  always  in  good  humour  ; and — 

Oliv.  Hold,  cousin,  hold  ; I hâte  detraction.  | 
Bnt  I muât  tell  you,  cousin,  his  civility  is  cow-  J 
ardice,  his  good-nature  want  of  wit  ; and  he  bas  I 
neither  courage  nor  sense  to  rail  : and  for  his  ) 
being  always  in  humour,  ’tis  because  he  is  never  1 
dissatisfied  with  himself.  In  fine,  he  is  my  aver-  I 
sion  ; and  I never  admit  his  visita  beyond  my  hall,  j 

Nov.  No,  he  vieil  you  ! Damn  him,  cringing 
grinning  rogne  ! if  I should  sec  him  coming  up  to 
you,  I would  make  bold  to  kick  him  down  again.  1 
— Hal  1 

Enter  my  Lord  Plausible. 

My  dear  lord,  your  most  humble  servant. 

[Airu  and  taluUl  Plausible,  and  kiitu  kim. 

Elita.  So,  1 find  kissing  and  railing  succeed 
each  other  with  the  angry  men  as  well  as  with  the 
angry  women  ; and  their  quarrels  are  like  love- 
quarrels,  s in  ce  absence  is  the  only  cause  of  tbem  j 
for  as  soon  as  the  man  appears  again,  they  are 
over.  lAHde. 

Plant.  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant,  gene- 
rous  Mr.  Novel.  And,  madam,  I am  your  etemal 
slave,  and  kiss  your  fair  handa  ; which  I had  done 
sooner,  according  to  your  commanda,  but — 

Oliv.  No  excuses,  my  lord. 

Elita.  What,  you  sent  for  him  then,  cousin  ? 

[A part  to  Olivia. 

Nov.  Ha  ! invited  1 [Aride. 

Oliv.  I know  you  must  divide  yourself  ; for  your 
good  company  is  too  general  a good  to  be  engrossed 
by  an  y particular  friend. 

Platu.  O lord,  madam,  my  company  1 your 
most  obliged,  faithful,  humble  servant.  But  I could 
hâve  brought  you  good  company  indeed  ; for  I 
parted  at  your  door  with  two  of  the  wortliiest, 
bravest  men — 

Oliv.  Who  were  they,  my  lord  ? 

Nov.  Who  do  you  call  the  worthiest  bravest 

men,.  pray?. 
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conception  or  image  of  a goat,  or  town-bull,  or  a 
satyr  ? nay,  what  is  yet  a filthier  image  than  ail 
the  rest,  that  of  a eunuch  ? 

Elixa . What  then  ? I can  think  of  a goat,  a 
bull,  or  a satyr,  witbout  any  hurt. 

Oliv.  Ay  ; but  cousin,  one  cannot  stop  there. 

Elixa.  I can,  cousin. 

Oliv.  O no;  for  when  you  bave  those  filthy 
créatures  in  your  head  once,  the  next  thing  you 
think,  is  what  they  do  ; as  their  defiling  of  honest 
I men’s  beds  and  couches,  râpes  upon  sleeping  and 
waking  country  virgins  under  hedges,  and  on  bay- 
cocks.  Kay,  further — 

Elixa . Nay,  no  farther,  cousin.  We  hâve 
enough  of  your  comment  on  the  play,  which  will 
make  me  more  ashamed  than  the  play  itself. 

Oliv.  O,  believe  me,  ’tis  a filthy  play!  and 
you  may  take  my  word  for  a filthy  play  as  soon 
as  another’s.  But  the  filthiest  thing  in  that  play, 
or  any  other  play,  is — 

Elixa . Pray  keep  it  to  yonrself,  if  it  be  so. 

Oliv . No,  fiüth,  you  shall  know  it  ; I’m  resolved 
to  make  you  out  of  love  with  the  play.  I say,  the 
lewdest,  filthiest  thing  is  his  çhiru^  ; nay,  I will 
never  forgive  the  beastly  authorhu  china.  He 
bas  quite  taken  away  the  réputation  of  poor  china 
itself,  and  sullied  the  most  innocent  and  pretty 
furniture  of  a lady’s  chamber  ; insomuch  that  1 
was  fain  to  break  ail  my  defiled  vessels.  You  see 
I hâve  none  left  ; nor  you,  1 hope. 

Elixa.  You’ll  pardon  me,  I cannot  think  the 
worse  of  my  china  for  that  of  the  playhouse. 

Oliv.  Why,  you  will  not  keep  any  now,  sure  ! 
'Tis  now  as  unfit  an  omament  for  a lady’s  cham- 
ber as  the  pictures  that  corne  from  Italy  and  other 
hot  countries  ; as  appears  by  their  nudities,  which 
I always  cover,  or  scratch  out,  wheresoe'er  1 find 
’em.  But  china  ! out  upon’t,  filthy  china  ! nàsty, 
debauched  china  ! 

Elixa.  Ail  this  will  not  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  china,  nor  the  play,  which  is  acted  to-day,  or  • 
another  of  the  same  beastly  author’s,  as  you  call 
him,  which  TU  go  see. 

Oliv.  You  will  not,  sure!  nay,  you  sha*  not 
venture  your  réputation  by  going,  and  mine  by 
leaving  me  alone  with  two  men  here  : nay,  you'Ü 
disoblige  me  for  ever,  if — [Pulle  her  bock. 

Elixa.  I stay  ! — your  servant.  [ExiL 

Oliv.  Well — but,  my  lord,  though  you  jusdfy 
everybody,  you  cannot  in  earnest  uphold  so  beastly 
a writer,  whose  ink  is  so  smutty,  as  one  may 
say. 

Plans.  Faith,  I dare  swear  the  poor  man  did 
not  think  to  disoblige  the  ladies,  by  any  amorous, 
soft,  passionate,  lusciousaaying  in  his  play. 

Oltv.  Fy , my  lord  1 But  what  think  you,  Mr. 
Novel,  of  die  play  ? though  I know  you  are  a 
friend  to  ail  that  arè  new. 

Nov.  Faith,  madam,  I muet  confess,  the  new 
plays  would  not  be  the  worse  for  my  advice,  but  I 
could  never  get  the  silly  rognes,  the  pœts,  to  mind 
what  I say  ; but  I’il  tell  you  what  counsel  I gave 
the  surly  fool  you  spake  of. 

— ♦ •Oliv.  What  was’t  ? 

Nov.  Faith,  to  put  his  play  into  rhyme  ; for 
rhyme,  you  know,  often  makes  mystical  nonsense 
pass  with  the  critics  for  wit,  and  à doublB- ui eSBlûg 
saying  with  the  ladies,  for  soft,  tender,  and  moving 
passion.  But  now  I talk  of  passion,  I saw  your 
old  lover  this  morning — Captain — {Whisper e. 


Enter  Manly,  Frmsman,  and  Fi mua  standing  behind. 

Oliv.  Whom  ? — nay,  you  need  not  whisper. 

Man.  We  are  luckily  got  hither  unobserved. — 
How  ! in  a close  conversation  with  these  supple 
rascals,  the  outcasts  of  sempatresaes1  shops  ! 

'Près.  Faith,  pardon  her,  captain,  that,  since 
she  could  no  longer  be  entertained  with  your  manly 
bluntness  and  honest  love,  she  takes  up  with  the 
pert  chat  and  common-place  flattery  of  these  flut- 
tering  parrots  of  the  town,  apes  and  echoes  of  men 
only. 

Man.  Do  not  you,  sir,  play  the  écho  too,  mock 
me,  dally  with  my  own  words,  and  show  yourself 
as  impertinent  as  they  are. 

Free.  Nay,  captain — 

Fid.  Nay,  lieutenant,  do  not  excuse  her;  me- 
thinks  she  looks  very  kindly  upon  ’em  both,  and 
seems  to  be  pleased  with  what  that  fool  there  says 
to  her. 

Man.  You  lie,  sir  ! and  hold  your  peace,  that  I 
may  not  be  provoked  to  give  you  a worse  reply. 

Oliv.  Manly  returned,  d’ye  say  ! and  is  he  safe  ? 

Nov*  My  lord  saw  him  too. — Hark  you,  my 
lord.  C Whisper»  to  Plaubxblb. 

Man.  She  yet  seems  concerned  for  my  safety, 
and  perhaps  they  are  admitted  now  here  but  for 
their  news  of  me:  for  intelligence  indeed  is  the 
common  passport  of  nauseous  fools,  when  they  go 
their  round  of  good  tables  and  houses.  [Aside. 

Oliv.  I heard  of  his  fighting  only,  witbout  par- 
ticulars,  and  confess  I always  loved  his  brutal 
courage,  because  it  made  me  hope  it  might  rid  me 
of  his  more  hrofcel  love. 

Man.  What’s  that  ? [Aride. 

Oliv.  But  is  he  at  last  returned,  d'ye  say,  unhurt? 

Nov.  A y,  faith,  without  doing  his  business  ; 
for  the  rogue  has  been  these  two  years  pretending 
to  a wooden  leg,  which  he  would  take  from  fortune, 
as  kindly  as  the  staff  of  a marshal  of  France,  and 
rather  read  his  name  in  a gazette — 

Oliv.  Than  in  the  entail  of  a good  estate. 

Man.  So  ! [Aride. 

Nov.  I hâve  an  ambition,  I must  confess,  of 
losing  my  heart  before  such  a fair  enemy  as  your- 
self, madam;  but  that  silly  rognes  should  be 
ambitions  of  losing  their  arme,  and — 

Oliv.  Looking  like  a pair  of  compassés. 

Nov.  But  he  has  no  use  of  his  arms  but  to  set 
’em  on  kimbow,  for  he  never  pulls  off  his  hat,  at 
least  not  to  me,  I’m  sure  ; for  you  must  know, 
madam,  he  has  a fanatical  hatred  to  good  company  : 
he  can’t  abide  me. 

Plans.  O,  be  not  so  severe  to  him,  as  to  say  he 
hâtes  good  company  : for  I assure  you  he  has  a 
great  respect,  esteem  and  kindness  for  me. . 

Man.  That  kind,  civil  rogue  has  spoken  yet  ten 
thousand  times  worse  of  me  than  t’other.  [Aride. 

Oliv.  Well,  if  he  be  returned,  Mr.  Novél,  the* 
shall  I be  pestered  again  with  his  boisterous  sea- 
love  ; hâve  my  alcôve  smell  like  a cabin,  my 
chamber  perfumed  with  his  tarpaulin  Branden- 
burgh  ; and  hear  volleys  of  brandy-sighs,  enough 
to  make  a fog  in  one’s  room.  Foh  ! 1 hâte  a lover 
that  smells  like  Thames-street  ! 

Man.  [ Aside .]  I can  bear  no  longer,  and  need 
hear  no  more. — [To  Olivia.]  But  since  you  hâve 
these  two  pulvillio  boxes,  these  esaence-bottles, 
this  pair  of  mnsk-cats  here,  I hope  I may  venture 
to  corne  yet  nearer  you. 
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O/te.  Overheard  us  then  ! 

Nov.  I hope  he  heard  me  not.  [ Aride. 

Plans . Most  noble  and  heroic  captain,  your 
most  obliged,  faithful,  humble  serrant. 

Nov.  Dear  tar,  thy  humble  serrant. 

Man . Away! — [Thmsts  Novel  and  Plau- 
sible on  each  side, J Madam — 

O/te.  Nay,  I think  1 hâve  fitted  you  for  listening. 

Man . You  hare  fitted  me  for  believing  you 
oould  not  be  fickle,  though  you  were  young  ; could 
not  dissemble  love,  though  'twas  your  interest; 
nor  be  rain,  though  you  were  handsome  ; nor 
break  your  promise,  though  to  a parting  lorer  ; 
nor  abuse  your  beat  friend,  though  you  had  wit  : 
but  I take  not  your  contempt  of  me  worse  than 
your  esteem,  or  cirility  for  these  things  here, 
though  you  know  ’em. 
i Nov.  Things! 

Plans,  Let  the  captain  rally  a little. 

Man,  Y es,  things  ! Canst  thon  be  angry,  thou 
thing  ? [Corning  up  to  Novbi. 

Nov,  No,  sinoe  my  lord  says  you  speak  in  rail- 
lery  ; for  though  your  sea-raillery  be  something 
rough,  yet,  I confess,  we  use  one  another  too  as 
bad  erery  day  at  Locket’s,  and  nerer  quarrel  for 
the  matter. 

Plans,  Nay,  noble  captain,  be  not  angry  with 
him. — A word  with  you,  I beseech  you — 

[Whispers  to  Manly. 

O/te.  Well,  we  women,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cheats  of  the  world,  when  our  cullies  or  creditors 
hare  found  us  ont,  and  will  or  can  trust  no  longer, 

, pay  debts  and  satisfy  obligations  with  a quarrel, 
the  kindest  présent  a man  can  make  to  lus  mis- 
\ tress,  when  he  can  make  no  more  présents.  For 
\ oftentimes  in  lore,  as  at  cards,  we  are  forced  to 
play  foui,  only  to  gire  orer  the  game  ; and  use  our 
. lovera  like  the  cards,  when  we  can  get  no  more  by 
them,throw  ’em  up  in  a pet  upon  the  first  dispute. 

| [Aside. 

Man,  My  lord,  ail  that  you  hare  made  me 
know  by  your  whispering,  which  I knew  not  be- 
fore,  ia,  that  you  hare  a stinking  breath  ; there’s  a 
secret  for  your  secret. 

Plans.  Pshaw  ! pshaw  ! 

Man.  But,  madam,  tell  me,  pray,  what  was’t 
about  this  spark  could  take  you  ? Was  it  the  merit 
of  his  fushionable  impudence  ; the  briskness  of  his 
j noise,  the  wit  of  his  laugh,  his  judgment,  or  fancy 
in  his  garniture  ? or  was  it  a well-trimmed  glore, 
or  the  scent  of  it,  that  charmed  you  ? 

Nov.  Very  well,  sir  : ’gad  these  sea-captains 
make  nothing  of  dressing.  But  let  me  teUyou, 
sir,  a man  by  his  dress,  as  much  as  by  anything, 
shows  his  wit  and  judgment  ; nay,  and  his  courage 
too. 

Free • How,  his  courage,  Mr.  Novel  ? 

. Nov.  Why , for  example,  by  red  breeches,  tucked- 
Sip  hair  or  peruke,  a greasy  broad  belt,  and  now- 
a-days  a short  sword. 

Man.  Thy  courage  will  appear  more  by  thy  belt 
than  thy  sword,  I dare  swear. — Then,  madam,  for 
this  gentle  piece  of  courtçsy,  this  man  of  tame 
honour,  what  could  you  find  in  him  ? Was  it  his 
languishing  affected  tone  ? his  mannerly  look  ? his 
second-band  flattery  ? the  refuse  of  the  playhouse 
tiring-rooms  ? or  his  slarish  obsequiousness  in 
watching  at  the  door  of  your  box  at  the  playhouse, 
for  your  hand  to  your  chair  ? or  his  janty  way  of 
playingwith  your  fan?  or  was  it  the  gunpowder 


spot  on  his  hand,  or  the  jewel  in  his  ear,  that  pur- 
chased  your  heart  ? 

Olio.  Good  jealous  captain,  no  more  of  your^— 

Plans.  No,  let  him  go  on,  madam,  for  perhaps 
he  may  make  you  laugh  : and  1 would  contribute 
to  your  pleasure  any  way. 

Man.  Gentle  rogue  ! 

Oliv.  No,  noble  captain,  you  cannot  sure  think 
anything  could  take  me  more  than  that  heroic  title 
of  yours,  captain  ; for  you  know  we  women  love 
honour  inerdinately. 

Nov.  Ha  ! ha  ! firith,  she  is  with  thee,  bully,  for 
thy  raillery. 

Man.  Faith,  so  shall  I be  with  you,  no  bully, 
for  your  grinning.  [Aside  to  Novbl. 

Oliv.  Then  that  noble  lion-like  mien  of  yours, 
that  soldier-like,  weather-beaten  complexion,  and 
that  manly  roughness  of  your  voice  ; how  can  they 
otherwise  than  charm  us  women,  who  hâte  ef- 
feminacy  1 

Nov.  Ha  ! ha  ! faith  I can’t  hold  from  laughing. 

Man.  Nor  shall  I from  kicking  anon. 

[ Aside  to  Novbl. 

Oliv.  And  then,  that  captain-like  carelessness  in 
your  dress,  but  especially  your  scarf  ; 'twas  just 
such  anotber,  only  a little  higher  tied,  made 
me  in  love  with  my  tailor  as  he  passed  by  my  win- 
dow  the  last  training-day  ; for  we  women  adore  a 
martial  man,  and  you  hâve  nothing  wanting  to 
make  you  more  one,  or  more  agreeable,  but  a 
wooden  leg. 

Plans.  Nay,  i’faith,  there  your  ladyship  was  a 
wag,  and  it  was  fine,  just,  and  well  rallied. 

Nov.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  with  you  ladies  too,  mar- 
tial men  must  needs  be  very  killing. 

Man.  Peacç,  you  Ëartholomew-fair  buffoons  ! 
And  be  not  you  vain  that  these  laugh  on  your  side, 
for  they  will  laugh  at  their  own  dull  jests  ; but  no 
more  of  ’em,  for  I will  only  sufier  now  this  lady  to 
be  witty  and  merry. 

Oliv.  You  would  not  hâve  your  panegyric  inter- 
rupted.  I go  on  then  to  your  humour.  1s  there 
anything  more  agreeable  than  the  pretty  sullenness 
of  that?  than  the  greatness  of  your  courage, 
which  most  of  ail  appears  in  your  spirit  of  contra- 
diction ? for  you  dare  give  ail  mankind  the  lie  ; 
and  your  opinion  is  your  only  mistress,  for  you  re- 
nounce  that  too,  when  it  becomes  another  man’s. 

Nov.  Ha  ! ha  ! I cannot  hold,  1 must  laugh  at 
thee,  tar,  faith  ! 

Plans.  And  i’faith,  dear  captain,  I beg  your 
pardon,  and  leave  to  laugh  at  you  too,  though  I 
protest  I me&n  you  no  hurt  ; but  when  a lady  ral- 
lies, a stander-by  must  be  complaisant,  and  do  her 
reason  in  laughing  : ha  ! ha  ! 

Man.  Why,  you  impudent,  pitiful  wretches,  you 
présumé  sure  upon  your  effeminacy  to  urge  me  ; 
for  you  are  in  ail  things  so  like  women,  that  you 
may  think  it  in  me  a kind  of  cowardice  to  beat  you. 

Oliv.  No  hectoring,  good  captain. 

Man.  Or,  perhaps,  you  think  this  lady’s  pré- 
sence secures  you  ; but  hâve  a caro,  she  has  talked 
herself  out  of  ail  the  respect  1 had  for  her  ; and 
by  using  me  ill  before  you,  has  given  me  a privilège 
of  using  you  so  before  her  : but  if  you  would  pré- 
serve your  respect  to  her,  and  not  be  beaten  before 
ber,  go,  begone  immediately. 

Nov.  Begone  ! what? 

Plans.  Nay,  worthy,  noble,  générons,  captain-^ 

Man.  Begone,  I say  l 
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Free.  Ha!  ha!— 

Jer.  Hey,  brave  mother  ! use  ail  suitors  thus, 
for  my  sake. 

Wid.  Thou  withered,  hobbling,  distorted  crip- 
ple  ; nay,  thou  art  a cripple  ail  over  : wouldst  thou 
make  me  the  staff  of  thy  âge,  the  crutch  of  thy 
decrepidnesa  ? me — 

Free.  Well  said,  widow  ! Faith,  thou  wouldst 
make  a mao  love  thee  now,  without  dissembling. 

Wid.  Thou  senseless,  impertinent,  quibbling, 
drivelling,  feeble,  paralytic,  impotent,  fumbling, 
frigid  nincompoop  ! 

Jer.  Hey,  brave  mother,  for  calling  of  names, 
i’fac! 

Wid.  Wouldst  thou  make  a caudle-maker,  a 
nurse  of  me  ? can’t  you  be  bedrid  without  a bed- 
fellow  ? won’t  your  swan-skins,  furs,  flannels, 
and  the  scorched  trencher,  keep  you  warm  there? 
would  you  hâve  me  your  Scotch  warming-pan, 
with  a pox  to  you  ! me — 

Old.  O heavens  ! 

Free.  I told  you  I should  be  thought  the  fitter 
man,  major. 

Jer.  Ay,  you  old  fobus,  and  you  would  hâve 
been  my  guardian,  would  you,  to  hâve  taken  care 
of  my  estate,  that  half  or  t should  never  corne  to 
me,  by  letting  long  leases  at  pepper-corn  rente  ? 

W%d.  If  I would  hâve  married  an  old  man,  ’tis 
well  known  I might  hâve  married  an  earl,  nay, 
what’s  more,  a judge,  and  been  covered  the  winter 
nights  with  the  lamb-skins,  which  I prefer  to  the 
ermioes  of  nobles.  And  dost  thou  think  I would 
wrong  my  poor  minor  there  for  you  ? 

Free.  Your  minor  is  a chopping  minor,  God 
bless  him  ! [Slrofc*  Jsrhy  on  the  head. 

Old . Your  minor  may  be  a major  of  horse  or 
foot,  for  his  bigness  ; and  it  seems  you  will  hâve 
the  cheating  of  your  minor  to  your  self. 

Wid.  Pray,  sir,  bear  witness  : — cheat  my  minor  ! 
I’U  bring  my  action  of  the  case  for  the  slander. 

Free.  Nay,  I would  bear  falae  witness  for  thee 
now,  widow,  since  you  hâve  done  me  justice,  and 
hâve  thought  me  the  fitter  man  for  you. 

Wid.  Fair  and  softly,  sir,  ’tis  my  minor’s  case, 
more  than  my  own  ; and  I must  do  him  justice 
now  on  you. 

Free.  How! 

Old.  So  then. 

Wid.  You  are,  fi  rat,  (1  warrant,)  some  renegado 
from  the  inns  of  court  and  the  law  ; and  thoult 
corne  to  suffer  for’t  by  the  law,  that  is,  be  hanged. 

. Jer.  Not  about  your  neck,  forsooth,  1 hope. 

Free.  But,  madam — 

Old.  Hear  the  court. 

Wid.  Thou  art  some  debauched,  drunken,'lewd, 
hectoring,  gaming  companion,  and  wantest  some 
widow’a  old  gold  to  nick  upon  ; but  1 thank  you, 
sir,  that’ s for  my  lawyera. 

Free.  Faith,  we  should  ne’er  quarrel  about  that; 
for  guineas  would  serve  my  tum.  But,  widow — 

Wid.  Thou  art  a foul-mouthed  boaster  of  thy 
Inst,  a mere  bragadochio  of  thy  strength  for  wine 
and  women,  and  wilt  belie  thy  self  more  than  thou 
dost  women,  and  art  every  way  a base  deceiver  of 
women  ; and  would  deceive  me  too,  would  you  ? 

Free.  Nay,  faith,  widow,  this  is  judging  without 
seeing  the  evidence. 

Wid.  1 say,  you  are  a worn-out  whoremaster  at 
five-and-twenty,  both  in  body  and  fortune  ; and 
cannot  be  trusted  by  the  common  wenches  of  the 


town,  lest  you  should  not  pay  ’em  ; nor  by  the 
wives  of  the  town  lest  you  should  pay  ’em  : so  you 
want  women,  and  would  hâve  me  your  bawd  to 
procure  ’em  for  you. 

Free.  Faith,  if  you  had  any  good  acquaintance, 
widow,  ’twouid  be  civilly  done  of  thee  ; for  I am 
just  corne  from  sea. 

Wid.  1 mean,  you  would  hâve  me  keep  you,  that 
you  might  turn  keeper  ; for  poor  widows  are  only 
used  like  bawds  by  you  : you  go  to  church  with  us, 
but  to  get  other  women  to  lie  with.  In  fine,  you  are 
a cheating,  cozening  spendthrift  ; and  having  sold 
your  own  annuity,  would  waste  my  jointure. 

Jer.  And  make  havoc  of  our  estate  personal, 
and  ail  our  gilt  plate  ; I should  soon  be  picking  up 
ail  our  mortgaged  apostle-spoons,  bowls,  and 
beakers,  out  of  most  of  the  ale-houses  betwixt 
Hercules-piUars  and  the  Boatswain  in  Wapping  ; 
nay,  and  you’d  be  scouring  amongst  my  trees,  and 
make  ’em  knock  down  one  another,  like  routed 
reeling  watchmen  at  midnight  ; would  you  so,  bully? 

Free.  Nay,  prithee,  widow,  hear  me. 

Wid.  No,  sir  ; I’d  hâve  you  to  know,  thou  piti- 
ful,  paltry,  lath-backed  fellow,  if  I would  hâve 
married  a young  man,  ’tis  well  known  I could  hâve 
had  any  young  heir  in  Norfolk,  nay,  the  hopefullest 
young  man  this  day  at  the  King’s-bench  bar  ; I that 
am  a relict  and  executrix  of  known  plentiful  assets 
and  parts,  who  understand  myself  and  the  law.  And 
would  you  hâve  me  under  covert-baron  again  ? No, 
sir,  no  covert-baron  for  me. 

Free • But,  dear  widow,  hear  me.  I value  you 
only,  not  your  jointure. 

Wid.  Nay,  sir,  hold  there  ; I know  your  love  to 
a widow  is  covetousness  of  her  jointure  : and  a 
widow,  a little  stricken  in  years,  with  a good  joint- 
ure, is  like  an  old  mansion-house  in  a good  pur- 
chase,  never  valued,  but  take  one,  take  t’other  : 
and  perhaps,  when  you  are  in  possession,  you’d 
neglect  it,  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,  for  want  of 
necessary  repairs  or  expenses  upon’t. 

Free.  No,  widow,  one  would  be  sure  to  keep  ail 
tight,  when  one  is  to  forfeit  one’s  lease  by  dilapida- 
tion. 

Wid.  Fy  ! fy  ! I neglect  my  business  with  this 
foolish  discourse  of  love.  Jerry,  child,  let  me  see 
the  liât  of  the  jury  : I’m  sure  my  cousin  Olivia  bas 
some  relations  amongst  them.  But  where  is  she  ? 

Free.  Nay,  widow,  but  hear  me  one  word  only. 

Wid.  Nay,  sir,  no  more,  pray.  I will  no  more 
hearken  to  your  foolish  love-motions,  than  to  offers 
of  arbitration . [Exeunt  Widow  and  J srky. 

Free.  Well,  l’il  follow  thee  yet  ; for  he  that  bas 
a pretension  at  court,  or  to  a widow,  must  never 
give  over  for  a little  ill-usage. 

Old.  Therefore,  I’U  get  her  by  assiduity,  patience, 
and  long  sufferings,  which  you  will  not  undergo  ; 
for  you  idle  young  fellows  leave  off  love  when  it 
cornes  to  be  business;  and  industry  gets  more 
women  than  love. 

Free.  Ay,  industry,  the  fool’s  and  old  man’s 
ment. — But  I’U  be  industrious  too,  and  make  a 
business  on’t,  and  get  her  by  law,  wrangling,  and 
contesta,  and  not  by  sufferings  : and,  because  you  are 
no  dangerous  rival,  I’U  give  thee  counsel,  majors— 

If  you  litigious  widow  e’er  would  gain, 

Sigh  not  to  her,  but  by  the  law  complain  ; 

To  her,  as  to  a bawd,  défendant  sue 

With  statutes,  and  make  justice  pimp  for  you. 

[Ettunf. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.—  tVestmintter-Hall. 


Enter  Majvly  and  F&uxaji,  two  Ballon  bckind. 


I 


I 


I 


I 
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Man . 1 liate  this  place  worse  than  a man  that 
bas  inherited  a chancery  suit  : 1 wiah  1 were  well 
ont  on't  again. 

Free.  Why,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  this  place  : 
for  a man  without  money  needs  no  more  fear  a 
crowd  of  lawyera  than  a crowd  of  pickpockets. 

Man.  This,  the  révérend  of  the  law  would  bave 
thought  the  palace  or  résidence  of  Justice  ; but,  if 
it  be,  she  lives  hère  with  the  state  of  a Turkish 
emperor,  rarely  seen  ; and  besieged  rather  than 
defended  by  her  numerous  black-guard  here. 

Free.  Methinks  ’tis  like  one  of  their  own  halls 
in  Christinas  time,  whither  from  ail  parts  fools 
bring  their  money,  to  try  by  the  dice  (not  the 
worst  judges)  whether  it  shall  be  their  own  or  no  : 
but  after  a tedious  fretting  and  wrangling,  they 
drop  away  ail  their  money  on  both  aides;  and, 
finding  neither  the  better,  at  last  go  emptily  and 
lovingly  away  together  to  the  tavern,  joioing  their 
cnrses  against  the  young  iawyer’s  box,  that  sweeps 
ail,  like  the  old  one  s. 

Man.  Spoken  like  a revelling  Christmas  lawyer. 

Freei  Yes,  I was  one,  I confess,  but  was  fain 
to  leave  the  law,  out  of  conscience,  and  fall  to 
makiug  faire  musters  : rather  choose  to  cheat  the 
king  than  his  subjects  ; plunder  rather  than  take 


;fees. 


I 

i 


Man . Well,  a plague  and  a purse-famine  lîght 
on  the  law  ; and  that  female  limb  of  it  who  dragged 
me  hither  to-day  ! But  prithee  go  see  if,  in  that 
crowd  of  daggled  gowns  there,  [pointing  to  a 
crowd  of  Lawyera  at  the  end  cf  the  etage^\  thon 
canst  find  her.  FRamiaif. 

,How.  hard  it  is  to  be  a hypocrite  ! 

At  least  to  me,  who  am  but  newly  so. 

I thought  it  once  a kind  of  knavery, 

Nay,  cowardice,  to  bide  one’s  fault  ; but  now 
{ The  common  frailty,  love,  becomes  my  shame. 
He  must  not  know  1 love  the  ungrateful  still, 
Lest  he  contemn  me  more  than  she  ; for  I, 

It  seems,  can  undergo  a woman’a  scorn, 

But  not  a man's — 


Enter  Fimlia. 

Fid.  Sir,  good  sir,  generous  captain. 

Man.  Prithee,  kind  impertinence,  leave  me. 
Why  shouldst  thou  follow  me,  flatter  my  gene- 
rosity  now,  since  thou  knowest  1 hâve  no  money 
left  ! if  1 had  it,  I'd  give  it  thee,  to  buy  my  quiet. 

Fid.  1 never  followed  yet,  sir,  reward  or  famé, 
but  you  alone;  nor  do  T now  beg  anything  but 
leave  to  share  your  miseries.  You  should  not  be 
a niggard  of  ’em,  since,  methinks,  you  hâve  enough 
to  spare.  Let  me  follow  you  now,  because  you 
hâte  me,  as  you  bave  often  said. 

Man.  1 ever  hated  a coward’s  company,  I must 
confess. 

Fid.  Let  me  follow  you  till  I am  none,  then  ; 
for  you,  I'm  sure,  will  go  through  such  worlds 
of  dangers,  that,  1 shall  be  inured  to  ’em  ; nay,  I 
shall  be  afraid  of  your  anger  more  than  danger, 
and  so  tura  valiant  out  of  fear.  Dear  captain,  do 
not  cast  me  off  till  you  hâve  tried  me  once  more  : 
do  not,  do  not  go  to  sea  again  without  me. 


Man.  Thou  to  sea  ! to  court,  thou  fool  ; remem- 
ber  the  advice  1 gave  thee  : thou  art  a handsome 
spaniel,  and  canst  fawn  naturally  : go,  bosk  about 
and  run  thyself  into  the  next  great  man’s  lobby  ; 
first  fawn  upon  the  slaves  without,  and  then  run 
into  the  lady’s  bedchamber;  thou  mayst  be  ad- 
mitted  at  last  to  tumble  her  bed.  Go  seek,  I say, 
and  lose  me  ; for  I am  not  able  to  keep  thee  ; I 
hâve  not  bread  for  myself. 

Fid.  Therefore  1 will  not  go,  because  then  I 
may  help  and  serve  you. 

Man . Thou  ! 

Fid.  I warrant  you,  sir  ; for,  at  worst,  I could 
beg  or  steal  for  you. 

Man.  Nay , more  bragging!  Dost  thou  not 
know  there’s  venturing  your  life  io  stealing  ? Go, 
prithee,  away  : thou  art  as  hard  to  shake  off  as 
that  fiattering,  effeminating  mischief,  love. 

Fid.  Love  did  you  name  ? Why,  you  are  not 
so  misérable  as  to  be  yet  in  love,  sure  ? 

Man.  No,  no,  prithee  away,  begone,or — [Atide.] 
I had  almost  discovered  my  love  and  shame  ; well, 
if  I had,  that  thing  could  not  think  the  worse  of 
me — or  if  he  did — no— yes,  he  shall  know  it — he 
shall — but  then  1 must  never  leave  him,  for  they 
are  such  secrets,  that  make  parasites  and  pimps 
lords  of  their  masters  ; for  any  slavery  or  tyranny 
is  easier  than  love’s.  — [Ahud]  Corne  hither, 
since  thou  art  so  forward  to  serve  me  : hast  thou 
but  resolution  enough  to  endure  the  torture  of  a 
secret  ? for  such  to  some  is  insupportable. 

Fid.  1 would  keép  it  as  safe  as  if  your  dear, 
precious  life  depended  on’t. 

Man . Damn  your  deamess  ! It  concerns  more 
than  my  life, — my  honour. 

Fid,  Doubt  it  not,  sir. 

Man.  And  do  not  discover  it,  by  too  much  fear 
of  discovering  it  ; but  hâve  a great  care  you  let  not 
Freeman  flnd  it  out. 

Fid.  I warrant  you,  sir,  I am  already  ail  joy 
with  the  hopes  of  your  commanda  ; and  shall  be  ali 
wings  in  the  execution  of  ’em  : speak  quickly,  sir. 

Man . You  said  you’d  beg  for  me. 

Fid.  I did,  sir. 

Man.  Then  you  shall  beg  for  me. 

Fût.  With  ail  my  heart,  sir. 

Man.  That  is,  pimp  for  me. 

Fid.  How,  sir  ? 

Man.  D’ye  start  ! Thinkest  thou,  thou  couldst 
do  me  any.  other  service  ? Corne,  no  dissembling 
honour  : I know  you  can  do  it  handsomely,  thou 
wert  made  for’t.  You  hâve  lost  your  time  with 
me  at  sea,  you  must  recover  it 

Fid.  Do  not,  sir,  beget  yourself  more  reasons  for 
your  aversion  to  me,  and  make  my  obedience  to 
you  a fault  ; I am  the  unfittest  in  the  world  to  do 
you  such  a service. 

Man.  Your  cunning  arguing  against  it  shows 
but  how  fit  you  are  for  it.  No  more  dissembling  : 
here,  (I  say,)  you  must  go  use  it  for  me  to  Olivia. 

Fid,  To  her,  sir  ? 

Man.  Go  flatter,  lie,  kneel,  promise,  anything 
to  get  her  for  me  : I cannot  live  unless  I bave  her. 
Didst  thou  not  say  thou  wouldst  do  anything  to 
save  my  Ufe  ? and  she  said  you  had  a persuading 
face. 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER. 


Fid.  Bat  did  not  yoa  say,  sir,  yoor  honour  was 
dearer  to  yoa  than  your  life  ? and  woold  yoa  ha ve 
me  contribute  to  the  loss  of  that,  and  carry  lore 
from  yoa  to  the  most  infamoas,  most  false,  and — 

Man.  And  most  beautiful  ! — [Sighs  aeide. 

Fid.  Most  ungrateful  woman  that  ever  lived  ; 
for  sure  she  most  be  so,  that  coold  desert  yoa  so 
soon,  ose  yoa  so  basely,  and  so  lately  too  : do  not, 
do  not  forget  it,  sir,  and  think — 

Man.  No,  I will  not  forget  it,  bat  think  of 
revenge  ; 1 will  lie  with  her  ont  of  revenge.  Go, 
begone,  and  prevail  for  me,  or  never  see  me  more. 

Fid.  You  scomed  her  last  night. 

Man.  I know  not  what  1 did  last  night;  I dis- 
sembled  last  night. 

Fid.  Heavens  ! 

Man.  Begone,  I say,  and  bring  me  love  or  com- 
pliance back,  or  hopes  at  least,  or  I'il  never  see 
thy  face  again,  by — 

Fid,  O,  do  not  swear,  sir  ! first  hear  me. 

Man.  I’m  impatient,  away  ! you’ll  find  me 
here  till  twelve.  [Tvn»#  atoap. 

Fid.  Sir— 

Man . Not  one  word,  no  insinnating  argument 
more,  or  soothing  persuasion  ; you’ll  hâve  need  of 
ail  yoor  rhetoric  with  her  : go  strive  to  alter  her,  not 
me  ; begone.  [Retira  te  Vu  end  of  the  stage,  and  exit 

Fid.  Should  I discover  to  him  now  my  sex, 

And  lay  before  him  his  Etrange  croelty, 

TVould  bat  incense  it  more. — No,  ’tis  nottime. 
For  his  love  mast  I thea  betray  my  own  ? 

Were  ever  love  or  chance  till  now  severe  ? 

Or  shifting  woman  posed  with  such  a task  ? 

Forced  to  beg  that  which  kills  her,  if  obtain’d, 

And  give  away  her  lover  not  to  lose  him  ! [Exit. 

C Enter  Widow  Blackacrk,  in  the  middle  ofhaJf-a-dozcn 

Lawyera,  tchtrpcred  to  bp  a fsttow  in  black,  Jkrry 

Blackacrb  folÀotoing  the  crowd. 

Wid.  Offer  me  a référencé,  yoa  saacy  companion 
yoa  ! d’ye  know  who  yoa  speak  to  ? Art  thou  a 
solicitor  in  chancery,  and  offer  a reference  ? A 
pretty  féllow  ! Mr.  Seijeant  Ploddon,  here’s  a 
fellow  has  the  impadence  to  offer  me  a reference  ! 

Serj.  Plod.  Who’s  that  has  the  impadence  to 
offer  a reference  within  these  walls  ? 

Wid.  Nay,  for  a splitter  of  causes  to  do’t  ! 

Serj.  Plod.  No,  madam  ; to  a lady  learned  in 
the  law,  as  you  are,  the  offer  of  a reference  were  to 
impose  npon  yoa. 

Wid.  No,  no,  never  fear  me  for  a reference, 
Mr.  Seijeant  But  corne,  hâve  you  not  forgot 
your  brief  ? Are  yoa  sare  yoa  shan’t  make  the 
mistake  of — hark  you — [ Whispers."]  Go  then,  go 
to  your  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  say  one  thing 
over  and  over  again  : you  do  it  so  naturally,  you’ll 
never  be  sospected  for  protracting  time. 

Serj.  Plod.  Corne,  I know  the  course  of  the 
court,  and  your  business.  [Exit. 

Wid.  Let’s  see,  Jerry,  where  are  my  minutes  ! 
Corne,  Mr.  Quaint,  pray  go  talk  a great  deal  for  me 
in  chancery,  let  your  words  be  easy,  and  your 
sense  hard  ; my  cause  requires  it  : branch  it 
bravely,  and  deck  my  cause  with  flowers,  that  the 
snake  may  lie  hidden.  Go,  go,  and  be  sare  you 
remember  the  decree  of  my  Lord  Chancellor,  Tri- 
cesimo  quart1  of  the  queen. 

Quaint.  1 will,  as  I see  cause,  extenuate  or 
exemplify  matter  of  fact  ; baffle  truth  with  impu- 
dence ; answer  exceptions  with  questions,  thoagh 


never  so  impertinent  ; for  reasons  give  rem  worda; 
for  law  and  equity,  tropes  and  figures  ; and  so 
relax  and  enervate  the  sinews  of  their  argument 
with  the  oil  of  my  eloqnence.  But  when  my  lungs 
can  reasonao  longer,  and  not  beingabteto  jagAny- 
thing  more  for  our  cause,  say  every thing  of  our 
adversary  ; whose  réputation,  thoagh  never  so  clear 
and  évident  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  yet  with  sharp 
invectives — 

Wid.  Alias,  Billingsgate. 

Quaint.  With  poignant  and  sour  invectives, 
1 say,  1 will  deface,  wipe  ont,  and  obliterate  his 
fair  réputation,  even  as  a record  with  the  juice 
of  lemons  ; and  tell  such  a story,  (for  the  truth  on't 
is,  ail  that  we  can  do  for  our  client  in  chancery,  is 
telling  a story,)  a fine  story,  a long  story,  speh  a 
story — 

Wid.  Go,  save  thy  breath  for  the  cause  ; talk 
at  the  bar,  Mr.  Quaint  : yoa  are  so  copiously  Huent, 
you  can  weary  any  one’s  ears  sooner  than  your 
own  tongue.  Go,  weary  our  adversaries’  counsel, 
and  the  court  ; go,  thou  art  a fine-spoken  person  : 
adad,  1 shall  make  thy  wife  jealous  of  me,  if  you 
can  but  court  the  court  into  a decree  for  us. 
Go,  get  yougone,  and  remember — [Whispers.] 
— [£«t/  Quaint.] — Corne,  Mr.  Blunder,  pray 
bawl  soundly  for  me,  at  the  King’s-bench,  bluster, 
sputter,  question,  cavil  ; but  be  sure  your  argument 
be  intricate  enough  to  confound  the  court  ; and 
then  you  do  my  business.  Talk  what  yoa  will,  but 
be  sure  your  tongue  never  stand  stUl;  for  your 
own  noise  will  secure  your  sense  from  censure  : 
’tis  like  coughing  or  hemming  when  one  has  got  the 
belly-ache,  which  stifles  the  unmannerly  noise. 
Go,  dear  rogue,  and  succeed  ; and  l’U  invite  thee, 
ere  it  be  long,  to  more  soused  venison. 

Blun.  TU  warrant  you,  after  your  verdict,  your 
judgment  shall  not  be  arrested  upon  ifs  and  and's. 

[Exit. 

Wid.  Corne,  Mr.  Pétulant,  let  me  give  you 
sonie  new  instructions  for  our  cause  in  the  Exche- 
quer.  Are  the  barons  sate  ? 

Pet.  Yes,  no  ; may  be  they  are,  may  be  they 
are  not  : what  know  I ? what  care  I ? 

Wid.  Heyday  ! I wish  you  would  but  snap  up 
the  counsel  on  t’other  aide  anon  at  the  bar  as 
much  ; and  hâve  a little  more  patience  with  me, 
that  1 might  instruct  you  a little  better. 

Pet.  You  instruct  me!  what  is  my  brief  for, 
mistress  ! 

Wid.  Ay,  but  you  seldom  read  your  brief  but 
at  the  bar,  if  you  do  it  then. 

Pet.  Perhaps  I do,  perhaps  I don’t,  andperhaps 
’tis  time  enough  : pray  hold  yourself  contented, 
mistress. 

Wid.  Nay,  if  you  go  there  too,  I will  not  be  con- 
tented,  sir  ; thoagh  you,  1 see,  will  lose  my  cause 
for-want  of  speaking,  1 wo’  not  : you  shall  hear 
me,  and  shall  be  instructed.  Let’s  see  your  brief. 

Pet.  Send  your  solicitor  to  me.  Instructed  by 
a woman  ! I’d  hâve  you  to  know,  I do  not  wear  a 
bar-gown — 

Wid.  By  a woman  ! and  l’d  hâve  you  to  know,  I 
am.  no  common  woman  ; but  a woman  conversant 
in  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  well  as  yourself,  thoagh 
1 hâve  no  bar-gown. 

Pet.  Go  to,  go  to„  mistress,  you  are  impertinent, 
and  there’s  your  brief  for  you  : instruct  me  ! 

[Flings  her  breviate  at  her. 

Wid.  Impertinent  to  me,  yoa  saucy  Jack,  you  ! 
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Jer.  My  mother,  but  not  your  widow,  will  be 
forthcoming  presently. 

Free.  Your  servant,  major.  What,  are  you 
buying  fiirniture  for  a little  sleeping  closet,  wbich 
you  miscal  a study  ? For  you  do  only  by  your 
books,  as  by  your  wenches,  bind  ’em  up  neatly 
and  make  ’em  fine,  for  other  people  to  use  ’em. 
And  your  bookseller  is  properly  your  upholsterer, 
for  he  furnishes  your  room,  rather  than  your  head. 

Old.  Well,  well,  good  sea* lieutenant,  study  you 
your  compass;  that’s  more  than  your  head  can 
deal  with. — [Aside.~\  1 will  go  find  out  the  wi- 
dow,  to  keep  ber  out  of  his  sight,  or  he’ll  board 
her,  whilst  I am  treating  a peace.  [Exit. 

Jer.  Nay,  p ri  thee,  friend,  now  let  me  hâve  but 
the  Seven  Champions.  You  shall  trust  me  no 
longer  than  till  my  mother’s  Mr.  Splitcause  cornes  ; 
for  1 hope  he’ll  lend  me  wherewithal  to  pay  for't 

Free.  Lend  thee  ! here,  FU  pay  him.  Do  you 
want  money,  squire  ? l’m  sorry  a man  of  your 
esta  te  should  want  money. 

Jer.  Nay,  my  mother  will  ne'er  let  me  be  at 
âge  : and  till  then,  she  says— - 

Free.  At  âge  l why,  you  are  at  âge  already  to 
hâve  Bpent  an  estate,  man.  There  are  younger 
than  you  hâve  kept  their  women  these  three  years, 
hâve  had  half  a dozen  cl&ps,  and  lost  as  many 
thousand  pounds  at  play. 

Jer.  Ay,  they  are  happy  sparks  ! Nay,  1 know 
some  of  my  achoolfellows,  who,  when  we  were  at 
school,  were  two years  younger  than  me;  but  now, 
1 know  not  how,  are  grown  men  before  me,  and  go 
where  they  will,  and  look  to  themselves.  But  my 
curmudgeonly  mother  won’t  allow  me  wherewithal 
to  be  a man  of  myself  with. 

Free.  Why,  there  ’tis  ; I knew  your  mother 
was  in  fault.  Ask  but  your  schooliellows  what 
they  did  to  be  men  of  themselves. 

Jer.  Why,  I know  they  went  to  law  with  their 
mothers  : for  they  say,  there's  no  good  to  be  donc 
upon  a widow  mother,  till  one  goes  to  law  with  her  ; 
but  mine  is  as  plaguy  a lawyer  as  any’s  of  our  inn. 
Then  would  she  marry  too,  and  eut  down  my  trees. 
Now,  I should  hâte,  man,  to  hâve  my  father’s  wife 
kissed  and  slapped,  and  t’ other  thing  too, (you  know 
what  I mean,)  by  another  man  : and  our  trees  are 
the  purest,  tall,  even,  shady  twigs,  by  my  fa — 

Free.  Corne,  squire,  let  your  mother  and  your 
trees  fall  as  she  pleases,  rather  than  wear  this  gown 
and  carry  green  bags  ail  thy  life,  and  be  pointed 
at  for  a Tony.  But  you  shall  be  able  to  deal  with 
her  yet  tlïE^commoii  way.  Thou  shalt  make  (aise 
love  to  some  lawyer’s  daughter,  whose  father,  upon 
the  hopes  of  thy  marrying  her,  shall  lend  thee 
money  and  law  to  preserve  thy  estate  and  trees  : 
and  thy  mother  is  so  ugly  nobody  will  hâve  her,  if 
she  cannot  eut  down  thy  trees. 

Jer.  Nay,  if  1 had  but  anybody  to  stand  by  me, 
I am  as  stomachful  as  another. 

Free.  That  will  I : I’il  not  see  any  hopeful  young 
gentleman  abused. 

B.  Boy.  By  any  but  yourself.  lAside. 

Jer.  The  truth  on’t  is,  mine’s  as  arrant  a widow- 
mother  to  her  poor  child  as  any’s  in  England.  She 
won’t  so  much  as  let  one  hâve  sixpence  in  one’s 
pocket  to  see  a motion,  or  the  dancing  of  the 
ropes,  or — 

Free.  Corne,  you  shan’t  want  money  ; there’s 
gold  for  you. 

Jer.  O lord,  sir,  two  guineas  1 D’ye  lend  me 


this  ? Is  there  no  trick  in’t  ? Well,  sir,  I’U  give 
you  my  bond  for  security. 

Free.  No,  no  ; thou  hast  given  me  thy  face  for 
security  : anybody  would  swear  thou  dost  not  look 
like  a cheat.  You  shall  hâve  what  you  will  of  me; 
and  if  your  mother  will  not  be  kinder  to  you,  corne 
to  me,  who  will. 

Jer.  [A eide.]  By  my  fa — he’s  a curious  fine 
gentleman  ! — [Aloud.]  But  will  you  stand  by 
one? 

Free.  If  you  can  be  resolute. 

Jer.  Can  be  resolved  ! Gad,  if  she  gives  me  but 
a cross  word,  1*11  leave  her  to-night,  and  corne  to 
you.  But  now  1 hâve  got  money,  l’U  go  to  Jack- 
of-all-Tradea,  at  t’other  end  of  the  Hall,  and  bny 
the  neatest  purest  things — 

Free.  [AsideJ]  And  l’il  follow  the  great  boy, 
and  my  blow  at  his  mother.  Steal  away  the  calf, 
and  the  cow  will  follow  you. 

[£rtt  Jsrry,  foUoxctd  bp  Frmmin. 

Re-enter , on  the  other  eide , Man lv,  Widow  Blackacrs, 

and  Oldpox.  t 

Man.  Damn  your  cause,  can’t  you  lose  it  with  J 
out  me  ? which  you  are  like  enough  to  do,  if  it  be,l 
as  you  say,  an  honest  one  : 1 will  suffer  no  longer' 
for’t. 

Wid.  Nay,  captain,  I tell  you,  you  are  my  prime 
witness  ; and  the  cause  is  just  now  ooming  on,  Mr. 
Splitcause  tells  me.  Lord,  methinks  you  should 
take  a pleasure  in  walking  here,  as  half  you  see 
now  do  ; for  they  hâve  no  business  here,  I assure 
you. 

Man.  Yes  ; but  I’il  assure  you  then,  their  busi- 
ness is  to  persécute  me.  But  d’ye  think  1*11  stay 
any  longer,  to  hâve  a rogne,  because  he  knows  my 
name,  pluck  me  aside  and  whisper  a news-book 
secret  to  me  with  a stinking  breath  ? a second  corne 
piping  angry  from  the  court,  and  sputter  in  my 
face  his  tedious  complaints  against  it  ? a third  law- 
coxcomb,  because  he  saw  me  once  at  a reader’s 
dinner,  corne  and  put  me  a long  law  case,  to  make 
a discovery  of  his  indefatigable  dulness  and  my 
wearied  patience  ? a fourth,  a most  barbarous  civil 
rogne,  who  will  keep  a man  half  an  hour  in  the 
crowd  with  a bowed  body,  and  a hat  off,  acting  the 
reformed  sign  of  the  Salutation  tavern,  to  hear  his 
bountiful  professions  of  service  and  friendship, 
whilst  he  cares  not  if  1 were  damned,  and  1 am 
wishing  him  hanged  out  of  my  way  ? — l’d  as  soon 
run  the  gauntlet,  as  walk  t’other  tum. 

Re-enter  Jsrry  Blackacrx,  without  his  Sape,  but  laden 

with  Trinkets,  which  he  endeavowre  to  hide  from  Ait 

Mother , andfoüowed  at  a distance  bp  Fasiman. 

1 Wid.  O,  are  you  corne,  sir  ? but  where  hâve 
you  been,  you  ass  ? and  how  came  you  thus  laden  ? 

Jer . Look  here,  forsooth,  mother  ; now  here’s 
a duck,  here’s  a boar-cat,  and  here’s  an  owl. 

[ Making  a noise  toitA  catcalle  and  other  euch  like 
instrumente. 

Wid.  Yes,  there  is  an  owl,  sir. 

Old.  He’s  an  ungracious  bird  indeed. 

Wid.  But  go,  thou  trangame,  and  carry  back 
those  trangames,  which  thou  hast  stolen  or  pur- 
loined  ; for  nobody  would  trust  a minor  in  West- 
minster-hall, sure. 

Jer.  H old  yourself  contented,  forsooth  : I hâve 
these  commodities  by  a fair  bargain  and  sale  ; and 
there  stands  my  witness  and  créditer. 

Wid.  How’s  that?  What,  sir,  d’ye  think  to  get 
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the  mother  by  giving  the  child  a rattle  ? — But  wbere 
are  my  bags,  my  writings,  you  rascal  ? 

Jer.  O,  la  ! where  are  they,  indeed  ! [Aride. 

Wid.  How,  sirfah  ? speak,  corne — 

Man.  You  can  tell  her,  Freeman,  1 suppose. 

[ Apart  to  him. 

Free.  ’TSs  true,  1 made  one  of  your  salt-water 
sbarks  steal  ’em  whilat  he  was  eagerly  choosing 
h Î8  commodities,  as  he  calls  ’em,  in  order  to  my 
design  upon  bis  mother.  [ Apart  tohim. 

Wid.  Won’t  you  speak  ? Where  were  you,  1 
say,  you  son  of  a — an  unfortunate  woman  ? — O, 
major,  I’m  undone 1 They  are  ail  that  concem 
my  estate,  my  jointure,  my  husband’s  deed  of  gift, 
my  évidences  for  ail  my  suits  now  depending  ! 
What  will  beoome  of  them  ? 

Free.  [Aside.]  l’m  glad  to  hear  this.— 
[Aloud.]  They’ll  be  ail  sale,  1 warrant  you, 
madam. 

Wid,  O where  ? where  ? Corne,  you  villain, 
along  with  me,  and  show  me  where. 

[Rxeunt  Widow,  Jirry,  and  Oudfox. 

Man.  Thou  hast  taken  the  right  way  to  get  a 
widow,  by  making  her  great  boy  rebel  ; for  when 
nothing  will  make  a widow  marry,  she’ll  do  it  to 
cross  her  children.  But  canst  thon  in  earnest 
marry  this  barpy,  this  volume  of  shrivelled  blurred 
parchments  and  law,  this  attorney’ s desk  ? 

Free.  Ay,  ay  ; I’il  marry  and  live  honestly,  that 
is,  give  my  creditors,  not  her,  due  benevolence, — 
pay  my  debts. 

Man.  Thy  creditors,  you  see,  are  not  so  barba- 
rous  as  to  put  thee  in  prison  ; and  wilt  thou  com- 
mit «thyself  to  a noisome  dungeon  for  thy  Hfe  ? 
whîch  is  the  only  satisfaction  thou  canst.  give  thy 
creditors  by  this  match. 

Free.  Why,  is  not  she  rich  ? 

Man.  Ay  ; but  he  that  marries  a widow  for  her 
money,  will  find  himself  as  much  mistaken  as  the 
widow  that  marries  a young  fellow  for  due  benevo- 
lence, as  you  call  it. 

Free.  Why,  d’ye  think  I shan’t  deserve  wages  ? 
I’il  drudge  faithfully. 

Man.  1 tell  thee  again,  he  that  is  the  slave  in 
the  mine  has  the  least  propriety  in  the  ore.  You 
may  dig,  and  dig  ; but  if  thou  wouldBt  hâve  her 
money,  rather  get  to  be  her  trustée  than  her  hus- 
band  ; for  a true  widow  will  make  over  her  estate 
to  an/body,  and  cheat  herself  rather  than  be 
cheated  by  her  ehildren  or  a second  husband. 

Re-enter  Jsrry,  running  in  a /right. 

Jer.  O la,  J’m  undone  ! l’m  undone  ! my 
mother  will  kill  me  : — you  said  you’d  stand  by  one. 

Free.  So  1 will,  my  brave  squire,  I warrant  thee. 

Jer.  Ay,  but  I dare  not  stay  till  she  cornes  ; for 
she’s  as  furious,  now  she  has  lost  her  writings,  as 
a bitch  when  she  bas  lost  her  puppies. 

Man.  The  comparison’s  handsome  ! 

Jer.  O,  she’s  here  ! 

Free.  [To  the  Sailor.]  Take  him,  Jack,  and 
make  haste  with  him  to  your  master’s  lodging  ; 
and  be  sure  you  keep  him  up  till  1 corne. 

[Bxeunt  Jxrry  and  Sailor. 

Re-enter  Widow  Blacxacrb  and  Oldpox. 

Wid.  O mydear writings!  Where’s this heathen 
rogue,  my  minor  ? 

Free . Gone  to  drown  or  hang  himself. 

Wid.  No,  I know  him  too  well  ; he’ll  ne’er  be 


felo  de  se  that  way  : but  he  may  go  and  choose  a 
guardian  of  his  own  head,  and  so  be  felo  de  ses 
biens  ; for  he  has  not  yet  chosen  one. 

Free.  Say  you  so  ? And  he  shan’t  want  one. 

[Aride. 

Wid.  But,  now  I think  on’t,  ’tis  you,  sir,  bave 
put  this  cheat  upon  me  ; for  there  is  a saying, 
Take  hold  of  a maid  by  her  smock , and  a widow 
by  her  writings,  and  they  cannot  get  from  you.  j 
But  I’U  play  fast  and  loose  with  you  yet,  if  there 
be  law,  and  my  minor  and  writings  are  not  forth- 
coming  ; l'il  bring  my  action  of  detinue  or  trover. 
But  first,  1*11  try  to  find  out  this  guardianless, 
graceless  villain. — Will  you  jog,  major? 

Man.  If  you  hâve  lost  your  evidence,  I hope 
your  causes  cannot  go  on,  and  I may  be  gone  ? 

Wid.  O no  ; stay  but  a making-water  while  (as 
one  may  say)  and  1*11  be  with  you  again. 

[l&reunt  Wroow  and  Oldfox. 

Free.  Well  ; sure  I am  the  first  man  that  ever 
began  a lo ve-intrigue  in  Westminster- Hall. 

Man.  No,  sure  $ for  the  love  to  a widow  gene- 
rally  begins  here  : and  as  the  widow’s  cause  goes 
against  the  heir  or  executors,  the  jointure-rivals 
commence  their  suit  to  the  widow. 

Free.  Well  ; but  how,  pray,  hâve  you  passed  your 
time  here,  since  I was  forced  to  leave  you  alone  ? 
You  hâve  had  a great  deal  of  patience. 

Man.  Is  this  a place  to  be  alone,  or  hâve 
patience  in  ? But  I hâve  had  patience,  indeed  ; 
for  I hâve  drawn  upon  me,  since  1 came,  but 
three  quarrels  and  two  lawsuits. 

Free.  Nay,  faith,  you  are  too  curst  to  be  let 
loose  in  the  world  : you  should  be  tied  up  again 
in  your  sea-kennel,  called  a ship.  But  how  could 
you  quarrel  here  ? 

Man.  How  could  1 refrain  ? A lawyer  talked 
peremptorily  and  saurily  to  me,  and  as  good  as 
gave  me  the  lie. 

Free.  They  do  it  so  often  to  one  another  at  the 
bar,  that  they  make  no  bones  on’t  elsewhere. 

Man.  However,  I gave  him  a cuff  on  the  ear  ; 
whereupon  he  îogs  two  men,  whose  backs  were 
tumed  to  us,  [for  they  were  reading  at  a book- 
seller’s,)  to  witness  1 struck  him,  sitting  the  courts  ; 
which  office  they  so  readily  promised,  that  1 called 
’em  rascals  and  knights  of  the  post  One  of  ’em 
presently  calls  two  other  absent  witnesses,  who  were 
coming  towards  us  at  a distance  ; whilst  the  other, 
with  a whisper,  désirés-  to  know  my  name,  that  he 
might  hâve  satisfaction  by  way  of  challenge,  as 
t’other  by  way  of  writ  ; but  if  it  were  not  rather 
to  direct  his  brother’s  writ,  than  his  own  challenge. 
— There,  you  see,  is  one  of  my  quarrels,  and  two 
of  my  lawsuits. 

Free.  So  ! — and  the  other  two  ? . 

Man.  For  advising  a poet  to  leave  off  writingÀ 
and  tum  lawyer,  because  he  is  dull  and  impudentA 
and  says  or  writes  nothing  now  but  by  precedent.  1 

Free . And  the  third  quarrel  ? 

Man.  For  giving  more  sincere  advice  to  a handr 
some,  well-dressed  young  fellow,  (who  asked  it 
too,)  not  to  marry  a wench  that  he  loved,  and  1 
had  lain  with. 

Free.  Nay,  if  you  will  be  giving  your  sincere 
advice  to  lovers  and  poets,  you  will  not  fail  of 
quarrels. 

Man.  Or  if  I stay  in  this  place  ; for  I see  more 
quarrels  crowding  upon  me.  Let’s  be  gone,  and 
avoid  ’em. 
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Enter  Nom  at  a distance,  coming  towards  them. 

A plague  on  him,  that  sneer  is  ominous  to  os  ; he 
ia  coming  upon  ns,  and  we  fihall  not  be  rid  of 
him. 

Nov.  Dear  bully,  don't  look  so  grum  upon  me  ; 
you  told  me  just  now,  you  had  forgiven  me  a Little 
harmiess  raillery  upon  wooden  legs  last  night. 

Man.  Y es,  yes,  pray  begone,  I am  talking  of 
business. 

Nov.  Can't  I hear  it  ? I love  thee,  and  will  be 
f&ithful,  and  always — 

Man.  Impertinent.  ’Tis  business  that  concems 
Freeman  only. 

Nov.  Well,  I love  Freeman  too,  and  would  not 
divulge  his  secret.  — Prithee  speak,  prithee,  I 
must — 

Man.  Prithee  let  me  be  rid  of  thee,  I must  be 
rid  of  thee. 

Nov.  Faith,  thou  canst  hardly,  I love  thee  so. 
Corne,  I must  know  the  business. 

Man.  [ Aside .]  So,  I hâve  it  now. — [Aloud.] 
Why,  if  you  needs  will  know  it,  he  has  a 
quarrel,  and  his  adversary  bids  him  bring  two 
friends  with  him  : now,  I am  one,  and  we  are 
thinking  who  we  shall  hâve  for  a third. 

[ Several  Crossing  the  stage. 

Nov.  A pox,  there  goes  a fellow  owes  me  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  goes  ont  of  town  to-morrow  : 
111  speak  with  him,  and  corne  to  you  presently. 

Man.  No,  but  vou  won’t. 

Free.  You  are  aexterously  rid  of  him. 

Ke-enter  Oldfox. 

Man.  To  what  purpose,  since  here  cornes  an- 
other  as  impertinent  ? I know  by  bis  grin  he  ia 
bound  hither. 

Old.  Your  servant,  worthy,  noble  captain.  Well, 
I bave  left  the  widow,  because  she  carried  me  from 
your  company  : for,  faith,  captain,  I must  needs 
tell  tbee  thou  art  the  only  officer  in  England,  who 
was  not  an  Edgehill  officer,  that  I care  for. 

Man.  I’m  sorry  forit. 

Old.  Why,  wouldst  thou  hâve  me  love  them  ? 

Man.  Anybody  rather  than  me. 

Old.  What  ! you  are  modest,  I see  ; therefore, 

I too,  I love  thee. 

Man.  No,  I am  not  modest  ; but  love  to  brag 
myseif,  and  can’t  patiently  hear  you  fight  over  the 
last  civil  war.  Therefore,  go  look  out  the  fellow  I 
saw  just  now  here,  that  walks  with  his  sword  and 
stockings  out  at  heels,  and  let  him  tell  you  the 
history  of  that  scar  on  his  cheek,  to  give  you  occa- 
sion to  show  yours  got  in  the  field  at  Bloomsbury, 
not  that  of  Edgehill.  Go  to  him,  poor  fellow  ; he 
is  fasting,  and  has  not  yet  the  happiness  this 
moming  to  stink  of  brandy  and  tobacco  : go,  give 
him  some  to  hear  you  ; 1 am  busy. 

Old.  Well,  egad,  I love  thee  now,  boy,  for  thy 
8urliness.  Thou  art  no  tame  captain,  I see,  that 
will  suffer — 

Man.  An  old  fox. 

Old.  AU  that  shan’t  make  me  angry  : I con- 
sider  that  thou  art  peevish,  and  fretting  at  some  ill 
success  at  law.  Prithee,  teU  me  what  U1  luck  you 
hâve  met  with  here. 

Man.  You. 

Old.  Do  I look  like  the  picture  of  ill  luck  ? 
gadsnouns,  I love  thee  more  and  more.  And  shaU 
I teU  thee  what  made  me  love  thee  first  ? 


Man.  Do  ; that  I may  be  rid  of  that  damned 
quality  and  thee. 

Old.  ’Twas  thy  wearing  that  broad  sword  there. 

Man.  Here,  Freeman,  let’s  change  : 1*11  never 
wear  it  more. 

Old.  How!  you  won’t,  sure.  Prithee,  don’t 
look  like  one  of  our  holiday  captains  now-a-days, 
with  a bodkin  by  your  side,  you  martinet  rogne. 

Man.  [Aside.]  O,  then,  there’s  hopes.  — 
[AloudJ]  What,  d’ye  find  fault  with  martinet? 
Let  me  teU  you,  sir,  ’tis  the  best  exercise  in  the 
world  ; the  most  ready,  most  easy,  most  gracefol 
exercise  that  ever  was  used,  and  the  most — 

Old.  Nay,  nay,  sir,  no  more  ; sir,  your  servant  : 
if  you  praise  martinet  once,  I hâve  done  with  you, 
sir. — Martinet  ! martinet  ! — 

Free.  Nay,  you  hâve  made  him  leave  you  as 
willingly  as  ever  he  did  an  enemy  ; for  he  was  truly 
for  the  king  and  parliament  : for  the  parliament  in 
their  list  ; and  for  the  king  in  cheating’em  of 
their  pay,  and  never  hurting  the  king’s  party  in 
the  field. 

Enter  a Lawyer  towards  them. 

Man.  A pox  ! this  way  : — here’ s a lawyer  I 
know  threatening  us  with  ahother  greeting. 

Law.  Sir,  sir,  your  very  servant  ; I was  afraid 
you  had  forgotten  me. 

Man.  I was  not  afraid  you  had  forgotten  me. 

Law.  No,  sir;  we  lawyers  hâve  pretty  good 
memories. 

Man.  You  onght  to  hâve  by  your  wits. 

Law.  O,  you  are  a merry  gentleman,  sir  : I re- 
member  you  were  merry  when  I was  last  in  your 
company. 

Man.  I was  never  merry  in  thy  company,  Mr. 
Lawyer,  sure. 

Law.  Why,  I’m  sure  you  joked  upon  me,  and 
shammed  me  ail  night  long. 

Man.  Shammed  ! prithee  what  barbarous  law- 
term  is  that  ? 

Law.  Shamming  ! why,  don’t  you  know  that  ? 
’tis  ail  our  way  of  wit,  sir. 

Man.  I am  glad  I do  not  know  it  then.  Sham- 
ming ! what  does  he  mean  by’t,  Freeman  ! 

Free.  Shamming  is  telling  you  an  insipid  dull 
lie  with  a dull  face,  which  the  sly  wag  the  author 
only  laughs  at  himself  ; and  making  himself  believe 
’tis  a good  jest,  pute  the  sham  only  upon  himself. 

Man.  So,  your  lawyer’s  jest,  I find,  like  his 
practice,  has  more  knavery  than  wit  in’t.  I should 
make  the  worst  shammer  in  England  : I must 
always  deal  ingenuously,  as  I will  with  you,  Mr. 
Lawyer,  and  advise  you  to  be  seen  rather  with 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  than  such  fellows  as  I am  : 
they  will  crédit  your  practice  more. 

Law.  No,  sir,  your  company’ s an  honour  to 
me. 

jlfan.  No,  fpith  ; go  this  way,  there  goes  an 
attorney  ; leave  me  for  him  ; let  it  never  be  said  a 
lawyer’s  civility  did  him  hurt. 

Law.  No,  worthy,  honoured  sir  ; I’il  not  leave 
you  for  any  attorney,  sure. 

Man.  Unless  he  had  a fee  in  his  hand. 

Law.  Hâve  you  any  business  here,  sir  ? Try 
me  : l’d  serve  you  sooner  than  any  attorney  \preath- 
ing. 

jlfan.  Business — [Aside.~]  So,  I hâve  thought 
of  a sure  way. — [Aloud.']  Yes,  faith,  I hâve  a 
little  business. 
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Law.  Hâve  you  so,  «ir  ? in  what  court,  air'? 

! what  is’t,  air  ? Tell  me  but  how  I may  serve  you, 
and  I'U  do’t,  air,  and  take  it  for  aa  great  an 
honour — 

| Ma «.  Faith,  ’tia  for  a poor  orphan  of  a sea 

officer  of  mine,  that  haa  no  money.  But  if  it  could 
I ie  fbUowed  in  forma  pauperis,  and  when  the 
I legacy’s  recovered — 

Law.  Forma  pauperis,  air  I 

Man.  Ay,  air.  [SeveraJ  crottin}  Ou  itagc. 

| Lawt  Mr.  Bumblecase,  Mr.  Bumblecase  ! a 
Word  with  you. — Sir,  I beg  your  pardon  at  présent  ; 
I bave  a little  busineaa — 

Man.  Which  is  not  in  forma  pauperis. 

\ , [Ex U Lawyer. 

, Free.  So,  you  hâve  now  found  a way  to  be  rid  of 
IpAple  without  quarrelUng  ? 


Man.  Then  prithee  be  gone. 

Aid.  No,  faith  ; prithee,  captain,  let'a  go  drink  a 
diah  of  laced  coffee,  and  talk  of  the  times.  Corne, 
I’U  treat  you  : nay,  you  ahaU  go,  for  I bave  no 
business  here. 

Man.  But  I bave. 

Aid.  To  pick  up  a man  to  give  thee  a dinner. 
Corne  l’il  do  tby  business  for  thee. 

Man.  Faitb,  now  I think  on’t,  so  you  may,  as 
weU  as  auy  man  j for  ’tia  to  pick  up  a man  to  be 
bound  with  me,  to  one  who  expecta  city  aecurity 
for — 

Aid.  Nay,  then  your  servant,  captain  ; busineaa 
muât  be  done. 

Man.  Ay,  if  it  can.  But  hark  you,  alderman  ; 
without  you — 

Aid.  Business,  air,  I aay,  must  be  done  ; and 
there’s  an  oflîcer  of  the  treasury  [Severai  crotting 
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mon  dessert,  to  see  the  heaps  of  gold  drawn  on  ail 
hands,  without  going  to  twelve.  Let  us  go  to  my 
lady  Goodly's. 

Man.  There  to  flatter  her  looks.  You  must 
mistake  her  grandchildren  for  her  own  ; praise  her 
cook,  that  she  may  rail  at  him  ; and  feed  her  dogs, 
not  yourself. 

Free . What  d'ye  think  of  eating  with  your  law- 
yer  then  ? 

Man.  Eat  with  him  1 damn  him  ! To  hear  him 
employ  his  barbarous  éloquence  in  a reading  upon 
the  two-and-thirty  good  bits  in  a shoulder  of  veal, 
and  be  forced  yourself  to  praise  the  cold  bribe-pie 


that  stinks,  and  drink  law-French  wine  as  rough 
and  harsh  as  his  law-French.  À pox  on  him  ! I’d 
rather  dine  in  the  Temple-rounds  or  walksy  with 
the  knights  without  noses,  or  the  knights  of  the 
postf  who  are  honester  fellows  and  better  company. 
But  let  us  home  and  try  our  fortune  ; for  I’il  stay 
no  longer  here  for  your  damned  widow. 

Free.  Well,  let  us  go  home  then  ; for  I must  go 
for  my  damned  widow,  and  look  after  my  new 
damned  charge.  Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago 
a man  might  hâve  dined  in  this  halL 
Man.  But  now  the  lawyer  only  here  is  fed  ; 

And,  bully-like,  by  quarrels  gets  his  bread. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Manly’8  Lodging. 
Enter  Manly  and  Fidklia. 


Man.  Well,  there's  success  in  thy  fece.  Hast 
thou  prevailed  ? say. 

Fid.  As  I could  wish  sir. 

Man.  So  ; I told  thee  what  thou  wert  fit  for,  and 
thou  wouldst  not  believe  me.  Corne,  thank  me  for 
bringing  thee  acquainted  with  thy  genius.  Well, 
thou  hast  mollified  her  heart  for  me  ? 

Fid.  No,  sir,  not  so  ( but  what’s  better. 

Man.  How,  what’i  better? 

Fid.  I shall  harden  your  heart  against  her. 

Man.  Hâve  a care,  sir  ; my  heart  is  too  much 
inearnest  to  be  fooled  with,  and  my  desire  at  height, 
and  needs  no  delays  to  incite  it.  What,  you  are 
too  good  a pimp  already,  and  know  how  to  endear 
pleasure  by  withholding  it  ? But  leave  off  your 
page’s  bawdy-house  tricks,  sir,  and  tell  me,  will 
she  be  kind  ? 

Fid.  Kinder  than  you  could  wish,  sir. 

jlfa».  So,  then  : well,  prithee,  what  said  she  ? 

Fid.  She  said — 

Man.  What?  thou’rt  so  tedious:  speak  comfort 
to  me  ; what? 

Fid.  That  of  ail  things  you  are  her  aversion. 

Man.  How! 

Fid.  That  she  would  sooner  take  a bedfellow 
out  of  an  hospital,  and  diseases  into  her  arma, 
than  you. 

Man.  What? 

Fid.  That  she  would  rather  trust  her  honour 
with  a dissolute  debauched  hector,  nay  worse,  with 
a finical  baffled  coward,  ail  over  loathsome  with 
affectation  of  the  fine  gentleman. 

Man.  What's  ail  this  you  say  ? 

Fid.  Nay,  that  my  offers  of  your  love  to  her 
were  more  offensive,  than  when  parents  woo  their 
virgin-daughters  to  the  enjoyment  of  riches  only  ; 
and  that  you  were  in  ail  circumstances  as  nauseous 
to  her  as  a hushand  on  compulsion. 

Man.  Hold  ! 1 understand  you  not. 

Fid.  So,  'twill  work,  I see.  [Aride . 

Man.  Did  you  not  tell  me — 

Fid.  She  called  you  ten  thousand  ruffians. 

Man.  Hold,  1 say. 

Fid.  Brutes — 

Man.  Hold. 

Fid.  Sea-monsters — 

Man.  Damn  your  intelligence  ! Hear  me  a little 
now. 


Fid.  Nay,  surly  coward  she  called  you  too. 

Man.  Woii’t  you  hold  y et?  Hold,  or — 

Fid.  Nay,  sir,  pardon  me  ; I could  not  but  tell 
you  she  had  the  baseness,  the  injustice,  to  call  you 
coward,  sir  ; coward,  coward,  sir. 

Man.  Not  yet — 

Fid.  I’ve  done  : — coward,  sir. 

Man.  Did  not  you  say,  she  was  Idnder  than  I 
could  wish  her  ? 

Fid.  Yes,  sir. 

Man.  How  then  ? — O — I understand  you  now. 
At  first  she  appeared  in  rage  and  disdain  ; the  truest 
sign  of  a coming  woman  : but  at  last  you  prevailed, 
it  seems  ; did  you  not  ? 

Fid.  Yes,  sir. 

Man.  So  then;  let’ s know  that  only:  corne, 
prithee,  without  delays.  I'il  kiss  thee  for  that  news 
beforehand. 

Fid.  So  ; the  kiss  l’m  sure  is  welcome  to  me, 
whatsoe’er  the  news  will  be  to  you.  [Aride. 

Man.  Corne,  speak,  my  dear.volunteer. 

Fid.  How  welcome  were  that  kind  word  too,  if 
it  were  not  for  another  woman' s sake  1 [Aride. 

Man.  What,  won't  you  speak  ? You  prevailed 
for  me  at  last,  you  say? 

Fid.  No,  sir. 

Man.  No  more  of  your  fooling,  sir;  it  will  not 
agréé  with  my  impatience  or  temper. 

Fid.  Then  not  to  fool  you,  sir,  1 spoke  to  her 
for  you,  but  prevailed  for  myself  ; she  would  not 
hear  me  when  1 spoke  in  your  behalf,  but  bid  me 
say  what  I would  in  my  own,  though  she  gave  me 
no  occasion,  she  was  so  coming,  and  so  was  kinder, 
sir,  than  you  could  wish  ; which  1 was  only  afraid 
to  let  you  know,  without  some  warning. 

Man.  How's  this  ? Young  man,  you  are  of  a 
lying  âge  ; but  I must  hear  you  out,  and  if — 

Fid.  1 would  not  abuse  you,  and  cannot  wrong 
her  by  any  report  of  her,  she  is  so  wicked. 

Man.  How,  wicked  ! had  she  the  impudence,  at 
the  second  sight  of  you  only — 

Fid.  Impudence,  sir  ! oh,  she  has  impudence 
enough  to  put  a court  out  of  countenance,  and 
debauch  a stews. 

Man.  Why,  what  said  she  ? 

Fid.  Her  tongue,  1 confess,  was  silent  ; but  her 
speaking  eyes  gloated  such  things,  more  immodest 
and  lascivious  than  ravishers  can  act,  or  women 
under  a confinement  think. 

Man . I know  there  are  those  whose  eyes  refiect 
more  obscenity  than  the  glasses  in  alcôves  ; but 
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there  are  others  too  who  use  a little  art  with  their 
looks,  to  make  ’em  seem  more  beautifol,  not  more 
loving  ; which  Tain  young  fellows  like  yoa  are  apt 
to  interpret  in  their  own  favour,  and  to  the  lady's 
wrong. 

Fid.  Seldom,  sir.  Pray,  hâve  you  a care  of 
gloating  eyes  ; for  he  that  loves  to  gaze  npon  ’em, 
will  find  at  last  a thonsand  fools  and  cnckolds  in 
’em  instead  of  Cupids. 

Man.  Very  well,  sir. — Bat  what,  yoa  had  only 
eye-kindaess  from  Olivia? 

Fid.  I tell  yoa  again,  sir,  no  woman  sticks  there  ; 
eye-pcomises  of  love  they  only  keep  ; nay,  they 
are  contracta  which  make  yoa  sare  of  ’em.  In 
short,  sir,  she  seeing  me,  with  shame  and  amaze- 
ment  dumb,  unactive,  and  resistless,  threw  her 
twisdng  arma  about  my  neck,  and  smothered  me 
with  a thonsand  tasteless  lusses.  Believe  me,  sir, 
they  were  so  to  me. 

Man.  Why  did  yoa  not  avoid  ’em  then  ? 

Fid.  I fenced  with  her  eager  arms,  as  yoa  did 
with  the  grapples  of  the  enemy’s  fireship;  and 
nothing  but  catting  ’em  off  could  hâve  freed 
me. 

Man.  Damned,  damned  woman,  that  could  be 
so  false  and  infamous  ! and  damned,  damned  heart 
of  mine,  that  cannot  yet  be  false,  though  so  infa- 
mous ! what  easy,  tame  safTering  trempled  things 
does  that  little  god  of  talking  cowards  make  of  us  ! 
bat — 

Fid.  So  $ it  works,  I find,  as  I expected. 

[ Atide. 

Man • Bat  she  was  false  to  me  before,  she  told 
me  so  herself,  and  yet  I could  not  qnite  believe  it  ; 
bat  she  was,  so  that  her  second  falseness  is  a favour 
to  me,  not  an  injury,  in  revenging  me  upon  the 
man  that  wronged  me  first  of  her  love.  Her  love  1 
—a  whore's,  a witch’s  love  1 — Bat  what,  did  she 
*fio t kiss  well,  sir  ? I’m  sure  I thonght  her  lips — 

> /Dut  I must  not  think  of  ’em  more — but  yet  they 
are  such  I could  still  kiss — grow  to — and  then  tear 
\jpff  with  my  teeth,  grind  ’em  into  mammocks,  and 
fpit  'em  into  her  cuckold’s  face. 

" Fid.  Poor  man,  how  uneasy  he  is  ! I hâve 
hardly  the  heart  to  give  so  much  pain,  though 
withal  I give  him  a cure,  and  to  myself  new  life. 

[Aride. 

Man.  But  what,  her  kisses  sure  could  not  but 
warm  you  into  desire  at  last,  or  a compliance  with 
hers  at  least? 

Fid.  Nay,  more,  I confess — . 

Man.  What  more?  speak. 

Fid.  Ail  you  could  fear  had  passed  between  us, 
if  I could  hâve  been  made  to  wrong  you,  sir,  in  that 
nature. 

Man.  Could  hâve  been  made  ! you  lie,  you  did. 

Fid.  Indeed,  sir,  ’twas  impossible  for  me; 
besides,  we  were  interrupted  by  a visit  ; but  I con- 
fess, she  would  not  let  me  stir,  till  I promised  to 
retum  to  her  again  within  this  hour,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  dark  ; by  which  time  she  would  dispose 
of  her  visit,  and  her  servants,  and  herself,  for  my 
réception.  Which  I was  foin  to  promise,  to  get 
from  her. 

Man.  Ha  ! 

' Fid.  But  if  ever  I go  near  her  again,  may  you, 
sir,  think  me  as  false  to  you,  as  she  is  ; hâte  and 
renounce  me,  as  you  ought  to  do  her,  and,  I hope, 
will  do  now. 

Man.  Well,  but  now  I think  on’t,  you  shall  keep 


your  word  with  your  lady.  What,  a young  follow, 
and  foil  the  first,  nay,  so  tempting,  an  assignation  1 

Fid.  How,  sir  ? 

Man.  I say,  you  shall  go  to  her  when  ’tis  dark, 
and  shall  not  disappoint  her. 

Fid.  I,  sir  ! I should  disappoint  her  more  by 
going,  for— 

Man.  How  so  ? 

Fid.  Her  impudence  and  injustice  to  you  will 
make  me  disappoint  her  love,  loathe  her. 

Man.  Corne,  you  hâve  my  leave  ; and  if  you 
disgust  her,  I’U  go  with  you,  and  act  love,  whilst 
you  shall  talk  it  only. 

Fid.  You,  sir  ! nay,  then  I’il  never  go  near  her. 
You  act  love,  sir  ! You  must  but  act  it  indeed, 
after  ail  I hâve  said  to  you.  Think  of  your  honour, 
sir  : love  ! — 

Man.  Well,  call  it  revenge,  and  that  is  honour- 
able  : I’il  be  revenged  on  her  ; and  thou  shalt  be 
my  second. 

Fid.  Not  in  a base  action,  sir,  when  you  ara 
your  own  enemy.  O go  not  near  her,  sir  ; for 
Heaven’s  sake,  for  your  own,  think  not  of  it  ! 

Man.  How  concerned  you  are  ! I thought  I 
should  catch  you.  What,  you  are  my  rival  at  last, 
and  are  in  love  with  her  yourself  ; and  hâve  spoken 
ill  of  her  out  of  your  love  to  her,  not  me  : and 
therefore  would  not  hâve  me  go  to  her  ! 

Fid.  Heaven  witness  for  me,  ’tis  because  I love 
you  only,  I would  not  hâve  you  go  to  her. 

Man.  Corne,  corne,  the  more  1 think  on’t,  the 
more  I’m  satisfied  you  do  love  her.  Those  kisses, 
young  man,  I knew  were  irrésistible  ; ’tis  certain. 

Fid.  There  is  nothing  certain  in  the  world,  sir, 
but  my  truth  and' your  courage. 

jlfa».  Your  servant»  sir.  Besides,  false  and 
ungrateful  as  she  has  been  to  me,  and  though  I 
may  believe  her  hatred  to  me  great  as  you  report 
it,  yet  I cannot  think  you  are  so  soon  and  at  that 
rate  beloved  by  her,  though  you  may  endeavour  it. 

Fid.  Nay,  if  that  be  ail,  and  you  doubt  it  still, 
sir,  I will  conduct  you  to  her  ; and,  unseen,  your 
ears  shall  judge  of  her  falseness,  and  my  truth  to 
you,  if  that  will  satisfy  you. 

Man.  Yes,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  being 
quite  out  of  doubt  ; because  ’tis  that  alone  with- 
holds  us  from  the  pleasure  of  revenge. 

Fid.  Revenge  ! What  revenge  can  you  hâve, 
sir  T Disdain  is  beat  revenged  by  scorn  ; and  laith- 
less  love,  by  loving  another,  and  making  her  happy 
with  the  other’s  losings.  Which,  if  1 might 
advise — 

Enter  Frbsmait. 

Man.  Not  a word  more. 

Free.  What,  are  you  talking  of  love  yet,  cap- 
tain  ? I thought  you  had  done  with’t. 

Man.  Why,  what  did  you  hear  me  say  ? 

Free.  Something  imperfectly  of  love,  I think. 

Man.  I was  only  wondering  why  fools»  rascals, 
and  desertless  wretches,  should  still  hâve  the  better 
of  men  of  merit  with  ail  women,  as  much  as  with 
their  own  common  mistress,  Fortune. 

Free.  Because  most  women,  like  Fortune,  are 
blind,  seem  to  do  ail  things  in  jest,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  extravagant  actions.  Their  love  deserves 
neither  thanks,  or  blâme,  for  they  cannot  help  it  : 
’tis  ail  sympathy  ; therefore,  the  noisy,  the  finical, 
the  talkative,  the  cowardly,  and  effeminate,  hâve 
the  better  of  the  brave,  the  reasonable,  and  man  of 
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honour  ; for  they  bave  no  more  reason  in  their 
love,  or  kindness,  than  Fortune  berself. 

Man.  Yes,  they  bave  their  reason.  First, 
honour  in  a man  they  fear  too  mnch  to  love  ; and 
sensé  in  a lover  upbraids  their  want  of  it  ; and 
they  hâte  anything  that  disturbs  their  admiration  of 
themselvea  ; but  they  are  of  that  vain  number, 
who  had  rather  show  their  (aise  generosity,  in  giv- 
ing  away  profusely  to  worthless  flatterera,  than  in 
paying  just  debta.  And,  in  short,  ail  women,  iike 
fortune  (as  you  say)  and  rewards,  are  lost  by  too 
much  meriting. 

Fid.  Ail  women,  sir  1 sure  there  are  some 
who  hâve  no  other  quarrel  to  a lover’s  merit,  but 
that  it  begets  their  despair  of  him. 

Man.  Thon  art  young  enough  to  be  cred nions  ; 
but  we — 

Enter  Sailor. 

Sail.  Here  are  now  below,  the  scolding,  dag- 
gled  gentlewoman,  and  that  Major  Old — Old — 
Fop,  I think  you  call  him. 

Free.  Oldfox  : — prithee  bid  ’em  corne  np,  with 
your  leave,  captain,  for  now  I can  talk  with  her 
upon  the  square,  if  I shall  not  disturb  you. 

[Exit  Sailor. 

Man.  No  ; for  I’il  begone.  Corne,  volunteer. 

Free.  Nay,  pray  stay  ; the  scene  between  us 
will  not  be  so  tedious  to  you  as  you  think.  Besides, 
you  shall  see  how  I rigged  my  'squire  out,  with  the 
remains  of  my  shipwrecked  wardrobe  ; he  is  under 
your  sea  valet-de-chambre’s  hands,  and  by  this 
time  dressed,  and  will  be  worth  your  seeing.  Stay, 
and  TU  fetch  my  fool. 

Man.  No  ; you  know  I cannot  easily  laugh  : 
besides,  my  volunteer  and  I hâve  business  abroad. 

[Exeunt  Manly  and  Fidblia  on  one  ride  ; Frkb- 
man  on  the  other. 

i 

Enter  Major  Oldfox  and  Widow  Blacxacrk. 

Wid.  What,  nobody  here  ! did  not  the  feUow 
say  he  was  within  ? 

Old.  Yes,  lady  ; and  he  may  be  perhaps  a little 
busy  at  présent  ; but  if  you  think  the  time  long 
tiU  he  cornes,  [wifolding  papere ] ril  read  you 
here  some  of  the  fruits  of  my  leisure,  the  over- 
flowings  of  my  fancy  and  pen. — [if  sida.]  To  value 
me  right,  she  must  know  my  parts. — [ A ioudJ] 
Corne — 

Wid.  No,  no  ; I hâve  reading  work  enough  of 
my  own  in  my  bag,  1 thank  you. 

Old.  Ay,  law,  madam  ; but  here*  s a poem,  in 
blaaluficse,  which  1 think  a handsome  déclaration 
Ôfone’s  pà&sion. 

Wid.  O,  if  you  talk  of  déclarations,  IT1  show 
you  one  of  the  prettiest  penned  things,  which  I 
mended  too  m y self*  you  must  know. 

Old . Nay,  lady,  if  you  bave  used  yourself  so 
much  to  the  reading  harsh  law,  that  you  hâte 
smooth  poetry,  here  is  a cbaracter  for  you,  of — 

Wid.  A character  ! nàjr;  thaï  I’U  show  you 
my  biU  in  chancery  here,  that  gives  you  such 
a character  of  my  adversary,  makes  him  as 
black — 

Old.  Pshaw  ! away,  away,  lady  ! But  if  you 
think  the  character  too  long,  here  is  an  epigram. 
not  above  twenty  lines,  upon  a cruel  lady,  who 
decreed  her  servant  should  hang  himself,  to  démon- 
strate  his  passion. 

Wid.  Decreed  ! if  you  talk  of  decreeing,  1 hâve 
such  a decree  here,  drawn  by  the  finest  clerk — 


Old.  O lady,  lady,  ail  interruption,  and  no  sense 
between  us,  as  if  we  were  lawyers  at  the  bar  1 but 
I had  forgot,  Apollo  and  Littleton  never  lodge 
in  a head  together.  If  you  hâte  verses,  I’il  give 
you  a cast  of  my  politics  injirose.  'Tis  a Letter 
to  a FrTend  in  tnê  Country  ; wEîch  is  now  the  waÿ 
of  ail  such  sober  solid  persons  as  myself,  when  they 
bave  a mind  to  publish  their  disgust  to  the  times  ; 
though  perhaps,  between  you  and  I,  they  hâve  no 
friend  in  the  country.  And  sure  a politic,  serions 
person  may  as  well  bave  a feigned  friend  in  the 
country  to  write  to,  as  an  idle  poet  a feigned  mis- 
trese  to  write  to.  And  so  here’s  mÿ  letter  fô  «T 
friend,  or  no  friend,  in  the  country,  concerningthe 
late  conjuncture  of  affaire,  in  relation  to  coffee- 
houses  ; or,  The  Coffee -man' s Caee. 

~~~ÏVt{£  Nay,  if  your  letter  hâve  a case  in’t,  ’tis 
something  ; but  first  I’il  read  you  a letter  of  mine 
to  a friend  in  the  country,  called  a letter  of 
attorney. 

Re-enter  Frxxman,  with  Jbrry  Blackacrx  in  an  old  ffaudy 
suit  and  red  breeehet  q/'Fakkjcan’s. 

Old.  What,  interruption  still  ! O the  plague  of 
interruption  ! worse  to  an  author  than  the  plague 
of  criticB.  [Aride. 

Wid . What's  this  I see  ? Jerry  Blackacre,  my 
minor,  in  red  breeches  1 What,  hast  thou  left 
the  modest  éeemly  garb  of  gown  and  cap  for  this  ? 
and  hâve  I lost  ail  my  good  inns-of-chancery 
breedingupon  thee  then  ? and  thou  wilt  go  a breed- 
ing  thyself  from  our  inn  of  chancery  and  Westmin- 
ster-hall, at  coffee- houses,  and  ordinaries,  play- 
houses,  tennis-courts,  and  bawdy -houses  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  ay,  what  then  ? perhaps  I will  ; but 
what’ s that  to  you?  Here’s  my  guardian  and 
tutor  now,  foreooth,  that  I am  out  of  your  huck- 
ster’s  hands. 

Wid.  How  ! thou  hast  not  chosen  him  for  thy 
guardian  yet  ? 

Jer.  No,  but  he  has  chosen  me  for  his  charge, 
and  that’s  ail  one  ; and  1*11  do  anything  he'll  hâve 
me,  and  go  ail  the  world  over  with  him  ; to  ordina- 
ries, and  bawdy-houses,  or  anywhere  else. 

Wid.  To  ordinaries  and  bawdy-houses  ! hâve  a 
care,  minor,  thou  wilt  enfeeble  there  thy  estate  and 
body  : do  not  go  to  ordinaries  and  bawdy-houses, 
good  Jerry. 

Jer.  Why,  how  corne  you  to  know  any  ill  by 
bawdy-houses  ? you  never  had  any  hnrt  by  ’em, 
had  you,  foreooth  ?.  Pray  hold  yourself  contented; 
if  I do  go  where  money  and  wenches  are  to  be  had, 
you  may  thank  yourself  ; for  you  used  me  so  unna- 
turally,  you  would  never  let  me  hâve  a penny  to  go 
abroad  with  ; nor  so  much  as  corne  near  the  garret 
where  your  maidens  lay  ; nay,  you  would  not  so 
much  as  let  me  play  at  hotcockles  with  ’em,  nor 
hâve  any  récréation  with  ’em,  though  one  should 
hâve  kissed  you  behind,  you  were  so  un  naturel  a 
mother,  so  ypu  were. 

Free.  Ay,  a very  unnatural  mother,  faith, 
squire. 

Wid.  But,  Jerry,  consider  thou  art  yet  but  a 
minor;  however,  if  thou  wilt  go  home  with  me 
again,  and  be  a good  child,  thou  shalt  see — 

Free.  Madam,  I must  hâve  a better  care  of  my 
heir  under  âge,  than  so  ; I would  sooner  trust  him 
alone  with  a stale  waiting-woman  and  a pareon, 
than  with  his  widow-mother  and  her  lover  or 
lawyer. 
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Wid.  Why,  thou  villain,  part  mother  and  minor  ! 
rob  me  of  my  child  and  my  writings  ! but  thou 
ahalt  find  there's  law  ; and  as  in  the  case  of  ravish- 
ment  of  guard — Westminster  the  Second. 

Oid . Young  gentleman  squire,  pray  be  ruled  by 
yonr  mother  and  your  friends. 

Jer.  Yes,  TU  be  ruled  by  my  friends,  therefore 
not  by  my  mother,  so  I wop’t  : Tll  choose  him  for 
my  guardian  tiU  I am  of  âge  ; nay,  maybe,  for  as 
long  as  I live. 

Wid.  Wilt  thou  so,  thou  wretch  1 and  when 
thou’rt  of  âge,  thou  wilt  sign,  seal  and  deliver  too, 
wilt  thou,  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  marry  wiU  I,  if  you  go  there  too. 

Wid.  O do  not  squeeze  waz,  son  ; rather  go  to 
ordinaries  and  bawdy-houses,  than  squeeze  waz. 
If  thou  dost  that,  farewell  the  çoodly  manor  of 
Blackacre,  with  ail  its  woods,  underwoods,  and 
appurtenances  whatever  ! Oh,  oh  ! IWeeps. 

Free.  Corne,  madam,  in  short,  you  see  I am  re- 
solved  to  hâve  a share  in  the  estate,  yours  or  your 
aon’s  ; if  I cannot  get  you,  Tll  keep  him,  who  is 
less  coy,  you  find  ; but  if  you  would  hâte  your  son 
again,  you  must  take  me  too.  Peace  or  war  ? 
love,  or  law  ? You  see  my  hostage  is  in  my  hand  : 
Tm  in  possession. 

Wid.  Nay,  if  one  of  us  must  be  ruined,  c’en  let 
it  be  him.  By  my  body,  a good  one  ! Did  you 
ever  know  yet  a widow  marry  or  not  marry  for  the 
sake  of  her  child  ? Td  hâve  you  to  know,  sir,  I shall 
be  hard  enough  for  you  both  yet,  without  marrying 
you,  if  Jerry  wont  be  ruled  by  me.  What  say  you, 
booby,  wiU  you  be  ruled  ? speak. 

Jer.  Let  one  alone,  can’t  you  ! 

Wid.  Wilt  thou  choose  him  for  guardian,  whom 
I refuse  for  husband  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  to  choose,  I thank  you. 

Wid.  And  are  ail  my  hopes  frustra ted  ? Shall  I 
never  bear  thee  put  cases  again  to  John  the  butler, 
or  ourvicar?  never  see  thee  amble  the  circuit  with 
the  judges  ; and  hear  tbee,  in  our  town-hall,  louder 
than  the  crier? 

Jer . No;  for  I hâve  taken  my  leave  of  lawyering 
and  pettifogging. 

Wid.  Pettifogging  ! thou  profane  villain,  hast 
thou  so  ? Pettifogging  ! — then  you  shall  take 
your  leave  of  me,  and  your  estate  too  ; thou  sbalt 
be  an  alien  to  me  and  it  for  ever.  Pettifogging  ! 

Jer . O,  but  if  you  go  there  too,  mother,  we  hâve 
the  deeds  and  settlements,  1 thank  you.  Would 
you  cheat  me  of  my  estate,  i'fac  ? 

Wid.  No,  no,  I willnot  cheat  yourlittle  brother 
Bob  ; for  thou  wert  not  born  in  wedlock. 

Free.  How’s  that  ? 

Jer.  How  ? what  quirk  has  sbe  got  in  her  head 
now  ? 

Wid.  I sa  y,  thou  canst  not,  shalt  not  inherit  the 
Blackacres’  estate. 

Jer.  Why  ? why,  forsooth  ? What  d’ye  mean,  if 
you  go  there  too  ? 

Wid.  Thou  art  but  my  base  child  ; and  accord - 
ing  to  the  law,  canst  not  inherit  it  Nay,  thou  art 
not  so  much  as  bastard  eigne. 

Jer.  What,  what,  am  1 then  the  son  of  a whore, 
mother  ? 

Wid.  The  law  says — 

Free . Madam,  we  know  what  the  law  says;  but 
hâve  a care  what  you  say.  Do  not  let  your  passion , 
to  ruin  your  son,  ruin  your  réputation. 

Wid.  Hang  réputation,  sir  ! am  not  I a widow  ? 


hâve  no  husband,  nor  intend  to  hâve  any  ? Nor 
would  you,  I suppose,  now  hâve  me  for  a wifo.  So 
I think  now  Tm  revenged  on  my  son  and  you, 
without  marrying,  as  1 told  you. 

Free.  But  consider,  madam. 

Jer.  What,  hâve  you  no  shame  left  in  you, 
mother  ? 

Wid.  Wonder  not  at  it,  major.  ’Tis  often  the 
poor  pressed  widow’ s case,  to  give  up  her  honour 
to  save  her  jointure  ; and  seem  to  be  a light  woman, 
rather  than  marry  : as  some  young  men,  they  say, 
prétend  to  bave  the  filthy  disease,  and  lose  their 
crédit  with  most  women,  toavoid  the  importanities 
of  some.  [Aside  to  Oldwox. 

Free.  But  one  word  with  you,  madam. 

Wid.  No,  no,  sir.  Corne,  major,  let  us  make 
haste  now  to  the  Prérogative  Court. 

Old.  But,  lady,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  will  you 
stigmatise  your  réputation  on  record  ? and  if  it  be 
not  true,  how  will  you  prove  it  ? 

Wid.  Pshaw  ! I can  prove  anything  : and  for 
my  réputation,  know,  major,  a wise  woman  will  no 
more  value  her  réputation,  in  disinheriting  a re- 
bellious  son  of  a good  estate,  than  she  would  in 
getting  him,  to  inherit  an  estate. 

[Exeunt  Widow  and  Oldvoz. 

Free.  Madam — Wemust  not  let  hergo  so,  squire. 

Jer.  Nay,  the  devil  can’t  stop  her  though,  if  she 
has  a mind  to’t.  But  corne,  bully-guardian,  we’ll 
go  and  advise  with  three  attorneys,  two  procto rs, 
two  solicitors,  and  a shrewd  man  of  Whitefriars, 
neitber  attorney,  proctor,  or  solicitor,  but  as  pure 
a pimp  to  the  law  as  any  of  ’em  : and  sure  ail  they 
will  be  hard  enough  for  her,  for  1 fear,  bully- 
guardian,  you  are  too  good  a joker  to  hâve  any  law 
in  your  head. 

Free.  Thou’rt  in  the  right  on’t,  squire,  I under- 
stand  no  law  ; especially  that  against  bastards, 
since  Tm  sure  the  custom  is  against  that  law,  fcnd 
more  people  get  estâtes  by  being  so,  than  lose  ’em. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Olivià’s  Lodging. 

Enter  Lord  PLAUsma,  and  Boy  with  a Candie. 

Plans.  Little  gentleman,  your  most  obedient, 
faithful,  humble  servant.  Where,  I beseech  you, 
is  that  divine  person,  your  noble  lady  ? 

Boy.  Gone  out,  my  lord  ; but  commanded  me  to 
give  you  thii  letter.  [Oiwi  him  a letter. 

Enter  Novel. 

Plans.  Which  he  must  not  observe. 

[Aside.  Pute  it  up. 

Nov.  Hey,  boy,  where  is  thy  lady  ? 

Boy.  Gone  out,  sir  ; but  I must  beg  a word  with 
yon.  lOives  him  a Ut  ter,  and  exit. 

Nov.  For  me?  So. — [Puis  np  the  Letter.] 
Servant,  servant,  my  lord  ; you  see  the  lady  knew 
of  your  coming,  for  she  is  gone  out. 

Plans.  Sir,  I humbly  beseech  you  not  to  censure 
the  lady’s  good  breeding  : she  has  reason  to  use 
more  liberty  with  me  than  with  any  other  man. 

Nov.  How,  viscount,  how  ? 

Plaus . Nay,  I humbly  beseech  you,  be  not  in 
choler;  where  there  is  most  love,  there  may  be 
most  freedom. 

Nov.  Nay,  then  'tis  time  to  corne  to  an  éclair- 
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cisflement  with  yon,  and  to  tell  you,  yon  must  think 
no  more  of  this  lady’s  love. 

Plans.  Why,  under  correction,  dear  air  ? 

Nov.  There  are  reasons,  reasons,  viscount. 
Plans . What,  I beaeech  yon,  noble  air  ? 

Nov.  Prithee,  prithee,  be  not  impertinent,  my 
lord  ; some  of  yon  lords  are  auch  conceited,  well- 
assured,  impertinent  rognes. 

Plans.  And  yon  noble  wita  are  ao  full  of  aham- 
ming  and  drolling,  one  knowa  not  where  to  hâve 
yon  serionsly. 

Nov.  Well,  yon  shall  find  me  in  bed  with  this 
lady  one  of  these  daya. 

Plans.  Nay,  I beseech  yon,  apare  the  lady’s 
honour  ; for  hers  and  mine  will  be  ail  one  ahortly. 

Nov.  Prithee,  my  lord,  be  not  an  ass.  Dont 
thou  think  to  get  her  from  me  ? I hâve  had  snch 
encouragements— 

Plans . I hâve  not  been  thongbt  nnworthy  of  ’em. 
Nov.  What,  not  like  mine  ! Corne  to  an  éclair- 
cissement, as  I aaid.  ' 

l'unis.  Vvny,  serionsly  then,  she  bas  told  me 
visconntess  aonnded  prettily. 

Nov.  And  me,  that  Novel  was  a name  she  wonld 
aoonei  change  hers  for  than  for  any  title  in  Eng- 
land. 

Plans.  She  has  commended  the  softness  and 
respectfalness  of  my  behavhmr. 

Nov.  She  has  praised  the  briskneas  of  my  rail* 
tery,  of  ali  thinga,  man.  " 

P*  rians.  The  deepinesa  of  my  eyes  she  liked. 

' Nov.  Sleepineas  ! dnlnesa,  dnlness.  Bnt  the 
fierceness  of  mine  ahe  adored. 

Plans.  The  brightnesa  of  my  hair  she  liked. 
Nov.  The  brightnesa  ! no,  the  greasinesa,  I 
warrant  Bnt  the  blacknesa  and  lustre  of  mine 
she  admires. 

i Plans.  The  gentleness  of  my  smile. 

I Nov.  The  aubtilty  of  my  leer. 

Plans.  The  dearaess  or  my  complezion. 

Nov.  The  redneas  of  my  lipa. 

|f  Plans.  The  whitenesa  of  my  teeth. 

| Nov.  My  janty  way  of  picking  them. 

1 Plans.  The  sweetneas  of  my  breath. 

Nov.  Ha  ! ha  ! nay,  then  ahe  abused  yon,  ’tis 
plain  ; for  you  know  what  Manly  said  : — the  sweet- 
neaa  of  your  pulvillio  she  might  mean;  but  for 
your  breath  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! Your  breath  is  auch, 
man,  that  nothing  but  tobacco  can  perfume  ; and 
your  complezion  nothing  could  mend  bnt  the 
small-pox. 

Plans.  Well,  sir,  yon  may  please  to  be  merry  ; 
bnt,  to  put  you  out  of  ail  donbt,  sir,  ahe  has 
received  aome  jewels  from  me  of  vaine. 

Nov.  And  présents  from  me;  beaides  what  I 
preaented  her  jantily,  by  way  of  ombre,  of  three  or 
four  hundred  pounda  value,  which  Pm  sure  are  the 
i earnest-pence  for  our  love-bargain. 

| Plans.  Nay,  then,  sir,  with  your  favour,  and  to 
! make  an  end  of  ail  your  hopes,look  yon  there,  air, 

' ahe  has  writ  to  me — 

t Nov.  How  1 how  ! well,  well,  and  so  she  has 
to  me  ; look  yon  there — 

[Deliver  to  each  other  (hoir  letter  s. 
Plans.  What’a  here  ? 

Nov.  How’a  this  ? 

[Reads  out. } — My  dear  Lord , — You* Il  excuse  me 
for  breaking  my  word  with  you,  sinoe  'h cas  to 
! oblige , not  offend  yon  ; for  I am  only  gone  abroad 
' but  to  disappoint  Novel , and  meet  you  in  the 


drawing-room  ; where  I expect  you  with  as  mueh 
impatience  as  when  I used  to  snffer  NovePs 
visits — the  most  impertinent  fop  that  ever  affeeted 
the  name  of  a toit,  therefore  not  capable,  I hope, 
to  give  you  Jealousy  ,•  for,  for  your  scike  atone, 
you  saie  I renounced  an  old  lover , and  vtiU  do  au 
the  world.  Bum  the  letter , but  lay  up  the  kind- 
ness  of  il  in  your  heart,  with  your-— Olivia. 
Very  fine  ! but  pray  let*a  aee  mine. 

Plans.  I understand  it  not  ; bnt  sure  shecannot 
think  ao  of  me. 

Nov.  [Reads  the  other  letter.}  Hum  ! ha  ! — 
meet — for  your  sake — hum — gnitted  an  old  lover 
— world — bum — in  your  heart — with  your — 
Olivia. 

Jnst  the  saine,  the  names  only  altered. 

Plans.  Surely  there  mnat  be  some  mistake,  or 
somebody  has  abused  her  and  ns. 

Nov.  Yes,  yon  are  abused,  no  donbt  on*t,  my 
lord  ; bnt  l’U  to  Whitehall,  and  aee. 

Plans.  And  1,  where  1 shall  find  yon  are  abnaed. 

Nov.  Where,  if  it  be  ao,  for  our  comfort,  we 
cannot  (ail  of  meeting  with  fdlow-aufferers  enough  ; 
for,  as  Freeman  said  of  another,  ahe  stands  in  the  • 
drawing-room,  like  the  glaas,  ready  for  ail  cornera, 
to  set  their  gallantry  by  her  : and,  like  the  glass 
too,  leta  no  man  go  from  her  nnsatisfied  with  him« 
self.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Boy.  ’ 

Oliv.  Both  here,  and  jnst  gone? 

Boy.  Yea,  madam. 

Oliv.  But  are  yon  sure  neither  saw  yon  deliver 
the  other  a letter  ? 

Boy.  Yea,  yea,  madam,  I am  very  sure. 

Oliv.  Go  then  to  the  Old  Exchange,  to  West- 
minster, Holborn,  and  ail  the  other  places  1 told 
yon  of  ; 1 shall  not  need  yon  these  two  hours  : 
begone,  and  take  the  candie  with  yon,  and  be  sure 
yon  leave  word  again  below,  I am  gone  ont,  to  ail 
that  ask. 

Boy.  Yes,  madam.  [BxiU 

Oliv.  And  my  new  lover  will  not  ask,  I’m  sure  ; 
he  haa  his  lesson,  and  cannot  misa  me  here,  thongh 
in  the  dark  : which  I hâve  pnrpoaely  designed,  as 
a remedy  against  my  blushing  gallant’a  modeaty  ; 
for  young  lovera,  like  game-cocks,  are  made  bolder 
by  being  kept  without  light 

Enter  Vjbrxish,  as  from  ajourne^ 

Ver.  Where  is  she  ? Darkness  everywhere  ? 

[Ssftty. 

Oliv.  What!  corne  before  your  time ? My 
aonl  ! my  life  ! your  haste  has  augmented  your 
kindneu ; and let me thank you forit  thus,  and thns. 
— [. Kmbracing  and  kissing  Asm.]  And  thongh, 
my  aonl,  the  little  time  since  you  left  me  has 
seemed  an  âge  to  my  impatience,  sure  it  is  yet  bnt 
aeven — 

Ver.  How  ! who’s  that  yon  expected  after 
aeven? 

Oliv.  Ha  1 my  hnaband  returned  1 and  hâve  I 
been  throwing  away  ao  many  kind  kiases  on  my 
hnaband,  and  wronged  my  lover  already  ? [Aside. 

Ver.  Speak,  I say,  who  was't  you  expected 
after  aeven  ? 

Oliv.  [Aside.}  What  shall  I aay  ?- — oh — [Aloud.} 
Why  ’tis  bot  aeven  days,  is  it,  dearest,  since  yon 
went  out  of  town  ? and  I expected  you  not  ao  soon. 

Ver.  No,  sure,  ’tis  but  five  days  since  I left  yon. 
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Oliv.  Pardon  my  impatience,  dearest,  I thought 
’em  seven  at  least. 

Ver.  Nay,  then — 

Oliv.  Bat,  my  life,  yoa  shall  never  stay  half  so 
long  firom  me  again  ; you  shan’t  indeed,  by  this 
1Ü88  you  shan’t 

Ver.  No,  no  ; bat  why  alone  in  tbe  dark  ? 

Oliv.  Blâme  not  my  melancholy  in  yoor  absence. 
— Bat,  my  soûl,  since  yoa  went,  1 baye  strange 
news  to  tell  you  : Manly  is  returned. 

Ver.  Manly  returned  ! Fortune  forbid  ! 

Oliv.  Met  with  the  Dutch  in  the  channel,  fought, 
sunk  bis  sbip,  and  ail  be  carried  with  him.  He 
was  here  with  me  yesterday. 

Ver.  And  didyou  own  our  marriage  to  bîm  ? 

Oliv.  1 told  him  I was  married  to  put  an  end  to 
bis  lore  and  my  trouble  $ but  to  whom,  is  yet  a 
secret  kept  from  him  and  ail  the  world.  And  I 
baye  used  him  so  scurvily,  his  great  spirit  will 
ne’er  retura  to  reason  it  farther  with  me  : I bave 
sent  him  to  sea  again,  1 warrant. 

Ver.  ’Twas  bravely  done.  And  sure  he  will 
now  hâte  the  shore  more  tban  ever,  after  so  great 
a disappointment.  Be  you  sure  only  to  keep  a while 
our  great  secret,  till  he  be  gone.  In  the  mean  time, 
PU  lead  the  easy,  honest  fool  by  the  nose,  as  I 
used  to  do  ; and  whilst  he  stays,  rail  with  him  at 
thee  ; and  when  he’s  gone,  laugh  with  thee  at  him. 
But  hâve  you  his  cabinet  of  jewels  safe  ? part  not 
with  a seed-pearl  to  him,  to  keep  him  from  starving. 

Oliv.  Nor  from  hanging. 

Ver.  He  cannot  recover  ’em;  and,  I think, 
will  scom  to  beg  ’em  again. 

Oliv.  But,  my  life,  bave  you  taken  the  thousand 
guineas  he  left  in  my  name  out  of  the  goldsmith’s 
hands  ? 

Ver.  Ay,  ay;  they  are  remoyed  to  another 
goldsmith’s. 

* Oliv.  Ay,  but,  my  soûl,  you  had  beat  bave  a 
carehe  find  notwhere  the  money  is;  for  his  présent 
wants,  as  l’m  informed,  are  such  as  will  make  him 
inquisitive  enough. 

Ver.  You  say  true,  and  he  knows  the  man  too; 
but  I'Il  remoye  it  to-morrow. 

Oliv.  To-morrow!  O do  not  stay  till  to- 
morrow  ; go  to-night,  immediately. 

Ver.  Now  I think  on’t,  you  advise  well,  and  I 
will  go  presently. 

Oliv.  Presently  ! instantly  ! I will  not  let  you 
stay  a jot. 

Ver.  I will  then,  though  I retura  not  home  till 
twelve. 

Oliv.  Nay,  though  not  till  morning,  with  ail  my 
heart.  Go,  dearest  ; I am  impatient  till  you  are 
gone. — [ Thrusts  him  out.]  So,  I hâve  at  once  now 
brought  about  those  two  gratefol  businesses,  which 
ail  prudent  women  do  together,  secured  money  and 
pleasure  ; and  now  ail  interruptions  of  the  last  are 
removed.  Go,  husband,  and  corne  up,  friand  : just 
the  buckets  in  the  well  ; the  absence  of  one  brings 
the  other.  But  I hope,  like  them  too,  they  will 
not  meet  in  the  way,  jostle,  and  clash  together. 

Enter  Fidxjua,  and  Manly  treading  eofüp  and  etaping 
bthind  at  tome  distance. 

So,  are  you  corne  ? f but  not  the  husband-bucket,  I 
hope,  again.) — Who’s  there  ? my  dearest  ? [jBo/Up. 

Fid.  My  life— 

Oliv.  Right,  right— Where  are  thy  lips  ? Here, 


take  the  dumb  and  beat  welcomes,  kisses  and  em- 
braces  ; ’tis  not  a time  for  idle  words.  In  a duel 
of  love,  as  inothers,  parleying  shows  basely.  Corne, 
we  are  alone  ; and  now  the  word  is  only  satisfac- 
tion, and  defend  not  thyself. 

Man.  How’s  this  ? Why,  she  makes  love  like  a 
devil  in  a play  ; and  in  this  darkness,  which  con- 
ceals  her  angel’s  face,  if  I were  apt  to  be  afraid.  I 
should  think  her  a devil.  [Aride. 

Oliv.  What,  yoa  traverse  ground,  young  gentle- 
man ! [Fidkxja  avoiding  her. 

Fid.  I take  breath  only. 

Man.  Good  heavens  ! how  was  I deceivedl 

[A  eide. 

Oliv.  Nay,  you  are  a coward  ; what,  are  you 
afraid  of  the  fierceness  of  my  love  ? 

Fid.  Yes,  madam,lest  its  violence  might  présagé 
its  change  ; and  I must  needs  be  afraid  you  would 
leave  me  quickly,  who  could  desert  so  brave  a gen- 
tleman as  Manly. 

Oliv.  O,  name  not  his  name  ! for  in  a time  of 
stolen  joys,  as  this  is,  the  filthy  name  of  husband 
were  not  a more  allaying  Sound. 

Man.  There’s  some  comfort  yet.  Ofefcfe. 

Fid.  But  did  you  not  love  him  ? 

Oliv.  Never.  How  could  you  think  it  ? 

Fid.  Because  he  thought  it  ; who  is  a man  of  that 
sense,  nice  discerning,  and  diffidency,  that  I should 
think  it  hard  to  deceive  him. 

Oliv.  No  ; he  that  distrusts  most  the  world,  I 
trusts  most  to  himself,  and  is  but  the  more  easily 
deceived,  because  he  thinks  he  can’t  be  deceived. 
His  cunning  is  like  the  coward’s  sword,  by  which 
he  is  oftener  worsted  than  defended. 

Fid.  Yet,  sure,  you  used  no  common  art  to  de- 
ceive  him. 

Oliv.  I knew  he  loved  his  own  singular  morose- 
ness  so  well,  as  to  dote  upon  any  copy  of  it*; 
wherefore  I feigned  a hatred  to  the  world  too,  that 
he  might  love  me  in  earaest  : but,  if  it  had  been 
hard  to  deceive  him,  I’m  sure  ’twere  much  harder 
to  love  him.  A dogged,  ill-mannered — 

Fid.  D’ye  hear,  sir  ? pray,  hear  her. 

[Aride  to  Manly. 

Oliv.  Surly,  untractable,  snarling  brute  ! He  ! 
a mastiff  dog  were  as  fit  a thing  to  make  a gallant 
of. 

Man.  Ay,  a goat,  or  monkey,  were  fitter  for  thee. 

[Aride. 

Fid.  I must  confess,  for  my  part,  though  my 
rival,  I cannot  but  say  he  has  a manly  handsome- 
ness  in’s  face  and  mien. 

Oliv.  So  has  a Saracen  in  the  sign. 

Fid.  Is  proper,  and  well  made. 

Oliv . As  a drayman. 

Fid.  Has  wit. 

Oliv.  He  rails  at  ail  mankind. 

Fid.  And  undoubted  courage. 

Oliv.  Like  the  hangman’s  ; can  murder  a man 
when  his  hands  are  tied.  He  has  cruelty  indeed  ; 
which  is  no  more  courage,  than  his  railing  is 
wit 

Man.  Th  us  women,  and  men  like  women,  are 
too  hard  for  us,  when  they  think  we  do  not  hear 
’em  : and  réputation,  like  other  mistresses,  is  never 
true  to  a man, in  his  absence.  [Aride. 

Fid . He  is — 

Oliv.  Prithea,no  more  of  him  : I thought  I had 
satisfied  you  enough  before,  that  he  could  never  be 
a rival  for  you  to  apprehend.  And  you  need  not 
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be  more  auured  of  my  aversion  to  him,  than  by 
the  last  testimony  of  my  love  to  yon  ; which  I am 
ready  to  give  yon.  Corne,  my  son],  this  way. 

[Pvllt  FmaLiA. 

Fid,  Bnt,  madam,  wbat  conld  make  yon  dissem- 
ble love  to  him,  when  ’twas  so  hard  a thing  for 
you;  and  flatter  his  love  to  yon  ? 

Oliv.  That  which  makes  ail  the  world  flatter 
and  dissemble,  ’twas  his  money  : I had  a real  pas- 
sion for  that.  Yet  I loved  not  that  so  well,  as  for 
it  to  t&ke  him  ; for  as  soon  as  I had  his  money  I 
hastened  his  departnre  like  a wife,  who  when  she 
has  made  the  most  of  a dying  hnsband’s  breath, 
poils  awav  his  pillow. 

Man,  Damned  money  ! its  master’s  potent  rival 
still  ; and  like  a sancy  pimp,  corrnpts  itself  the 
mistress  it  procures  for  us.  [Aride. 

Oliv.  Bnt  I did  not  think  with  you,  my  life,  to 
pass  my  time  in  talking.  Corne  hither,  corne  ; 
yet  stay,  till  1 hâve  locked  a door  in  the  other 
rôom,  that  may  chance  to  let  ns  in  some  interrup- 
tion ; which  reciting  poets  or  losing  gamesters 
fear  not  more  than  I at  this  time  do.  [Exit. 

Fid.  Well,  I hope  you  are  now  satisfied,  sir,  and 
will  be  gone  to  think  of  your  revenge  ? 

Man,  No,  I am  not  satisfied,  and  must  stay  to 
be  revenged. 

Fid.  How,  sir  ? You’ll  use  no  violence  to  her, 
1 hope,  and  forfeit  your  own  life,  to  take  away 
hors  ? that  were  no  revenge. 

Man.  No,  no,  you  need  not  fear  : my  revenge 
■hall  only  be  upon  her  hongnr,  not  her  life. 

Fid.  How,  sir  ? her  hpnour?  O heavens  ! con- 
sider,  sir,  she  has  no  honour.  Dfye  call  that  re- 
venge ? can  yon  think  of  such  a thing?  But 
reflect,  sir,  how  she  hâtes  and  loathes  you. 

Man.  Yes,  so  much  she  hâtes  me,  that  it  would 
be  a revenge  sufficient  to  make  her  accessary  to 
my  pleasure,  and  then  let  her  know  it. 

Fid.  No,  sir,  no  ; to  be  revenged  on  her  now, 
were  to  disappoint  her.  Pray,  sir,  let  us  begone. 

[Pw/fr  Ma  kl  y. 

Man.  Hold  off  ! What,  yon  are  my  rival  then  ! 
and  therefore  you  shall  stay,  and  keep  the  door  for 
me,  whilst  I go  in  for  you  ; but  when  I'm  gone,  if 
• Jou  dare  to  stir  off  from  this  very  board,  or  breathe 
the  least  murmuring  accent,  TU  eut  her  tbroat 
flrst  ; and  if  you  love  her,  yon  will  not  vsnture  her 
life. — Nay,  then  1*11  eut  your  throat  too  ; and  I 
know  yon  love  your  own  life  at  least. 

Fid.  But,  sir  ; good  sir. 

Man.  Not  a word  more,  lest  I begin  my  re- 
venge on  her  by  killing  you. 

Fid.  But  are  you  sure  ’tis  revenge  that  makes  yon 
do  this  ? how  can  it  be  ? 

Man.  Whist  ! 

Fid.  ’Tis  a strange  revenge,  indeed. 

Man.  If  yon  make  me  stay,  I shall  keep  my 
word,  and  begin  with  you.  No  more. 

[Exit  at  the  eame  door  Olivia  wnl  out  by. 

Ftd,  O heavens  ! is  there  not  punishmentenongh 
In  loving  well,  if  you  will  have't  a crime. 

But  you  must  add  fresh  torments  daüy  to’t, 

And  pnnish  us  like  peevish  rivais  still, 

Because  we  foin  would  find  a heaven  here  ? 

But  did  there  never  any  love  like  me, 

That  untried  tortures  you  must  find  me  out  ? 

Others  at  worst,  yon  force  to  kill  themselves  ; 

But  I must  be  self-murderess  of  my  love, 

Yet  will  not  grant  me  power  to  end  my  life, 


My  cruel  life;  for  when  a lover’ s hopes 
Aie  dead  and  gone,  life  is  unmercifhl. 

[SU*  down  and  weepe 


Re-enter  Manly. 

Man.  I hâve  thought  better  on’t  : I must  not 
discover  myself  now  I am  without  witnesses  ; for 
if  I barely  should  publish  it,  she  would  deny  it 
with  as  much  impudence,  as  she  would  act  it  again 
with  this  young  fellow  here. — Where  are  yon  ? 
Fid.  Here — oh — now  I suppose  we  may  begone. 
Man.  I will  ; but  not  you.  Yon  must  stay  and 
act  the  second  part  of  a lover,  that  is,  talk  kind- 
ness  to  her. 

Fid.  Not  I,  sir. 

Man.  No  dispu ting,  sir,  yon  must  ; tis  neces- 
sary  to  my  design  of  coming  again  to-morrow 
night. 

Fid.  What,  can  you  corne  again  then  hither? 
Man.  Yes  ; and  yon  must  make  the  appoint- 
aient, and  an  apology  for  your  leaving  her  so  soon  ; 
for  I hâve  said  not  a word  to  her  ; but  bave  kept 
your  counsel,  as  I expect  you  should  do  mine*  Do 
this  foithfully,  and  I promise  yon  here,  you  shall 
ran  my  fortune  still,  and  we  will  never  part  as  long 
as  we  live;  but  if  yon  do  not  do  it,  expect  not  to 
live. 

Fid.  ’Tis  hard,  sir;  but  such  a considération 
will  make  it  easier.  Yon  won’t  forget  your  pro- 
mise, sir  ? 

Man . No,  by  heavens.  But  I hear  her  coming. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Olivia. 

Oliv.  Where  is  my  life  ? Bon  from  me  already  ! 
You  do  not  love  me,  dearest  ; nay,  you  aie  angry 
with  me,  for  you  would  not  so  much  as  speak  a 
kind  word  to  me  within  : what  was  the  reason  ? 
Fid.  I was  transported  too  much. 

Oliv.  That’s  kind. — But  corne,  my  soûl,  what 
make  you  here?  Let  us  go  in  again;  we  may 
be  surprised  in  this  room,  'tis  so  near  the  stairs. 

Fid.  No,  we  shall  hear  the  better  here,  if  any- 
body  should  corne  up. 

Oliv.  Nay,  I assure  you,  we  shall  be  secure 
enough  within  : corne,  corne— 

Fid.  I am  sick,  and  troubled  with  a sudden 
dizziness  ; and  cannot  stir  yet. 

Oliv.  Corne,  1 hâve  spirits  within. 

Fid.  O 1 don’t  you  hear  a noise,  madam  ? 

Oliv.  No,  no  ; there  is  none  : corne,  corne. 

[Fwttr  her. 

Fid.  Indeed  there  is';  and  I love  you  so  much,  I 
must  hâve  a care  of  your  honour,  if  you  won’t, 
and  go  ; but  to  corne  to  you  to-morrow  night,  if 
you  please. 

Oliv.  With  ail  my  soûl.  But  you  must  not  go 
yet  ; corne,  prithee. 

Fid.  Oh  ! — I’m  now  sicker,  and  am  afraid  of 
one  of  my  fits. 

Oliv.  What  fits  ? 

Fid.  Of  the  folüng  sickness  ; and  I lie  gene- 
rally  an  hour  in  a trance  : therefore  pray  consider 
your  honour  for  the  sake  of  my  love,  and  let  me 
go,  that  I may  retura  to  you  often. 

Oliv . But  will  you  be  sure  then  to  corne  to- 
morrow  night? 

Fid.  Yes. 

Oliv.  Swear. 

Fid.  By  our  past  kindness  ! 

Oliv.  Well,  go  your  ways  then,  if  yon  will,  yon 
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nanghty  créature  you. — Fidxlia.]  Theae 
young  lovera,  with  their  feara  and  modeaty,  make 
themaelves  aa  bad  as  old  ones  to  us  ; and  I appre- 
hend  their  baahfulneaa  more  than  their  tattling. 

Re-enter  Fidklia. 

Fid.  O madam,  we’re  undone  1 There  was  a 
gentleman  upon  the  8 tain,  coming  up  with  a candie, 
which  made  me  retire.  Look  you,  here  he  cornes  ! 

Be-enter  Vsbjubh,  and  his  Servant  with  a light. 

Oliv.  How,  my  husband  ! Oh,  undone  in- 
deed  ! This  way.  [Exit. 

Ver . Ha  ! "You  ahall  not  eacape  me  ao,  air. 

[StO p#  FiDKLiA. 

Fid.  O heavena  ! more  fears,  plagues,  and  tor- 
menta  yet  in  store  ! [ Aride. 

Ver . Corne,  air,  I gueaa  what  your  business  waa 
here,  but  this  muât  be  your  business  now.  Draw. 

[Draw*. 

Fid . Sir- 

Fer.  No  ezpoatulationa;  I ahall  notcare  to  hear 
oft.  Draw. 

Fid.  Gooddr! 

Ver . How,  you  rascall  not  courage  to  draw; 
j yet  durst  do  me  the  greatest  injury  in  the  world  ? 

! Thy  cowardice  ahall  not  aave  thy  life. 

[Offert  to  run  at  Fidkua. 

Fid.  O hold,  sir,  and  send  but  your  servant  down, 
and  FU  satisfy  you,  sir,  I could  not  injure  you  as 
you  imagine. 

| Ver.  1 cave  the  light  and  begone. — {Exil  Ser- 
vant.] Now,  quickly,  sir,  what  hâve  you  to  say, 
or — 

Fid.  1 an  a woman,  sir,  a very  unfortunate 
woman. 

Fer.  How  ! a very  handsome  woman,  J’m  sure 
j then  : here  are  witnesses  oft  too,  I confess — 

I {Pulls  offher  peruke  andfeels  her  breasts. 

• [Aside.]  WeU,  l’m  glad  to  find  the  tables  turned  ; 

I my  wifc  is  in  more  danger  of  cuckolding  than  1 
was. 

FkL  Now,  sir,  I hope  you  are  so  much  a man 
of  honour,  as  to  let  me  go,  now  1 hâve  satisiied 
you,  sir. 

j Fer.  When  you  hâve  satisfied  me,  madam,  I 
wilL 

Fid.  I hope,  sir,  you  are  too  much  a gentleman 
to  urge  those  secrets  from  a woman  which  concera 
her  honour.  You  may  guess  my  misfortune  to  be 
love  by  my  disguise  : but  a pair  of  breeches  could 
not  wrong  you,  sir. 

Ver.  1 may  believe  love  has  changed  your  out- 
I side,  which  eould  not  wrong  me  ; but  why  did  my 
wife  run  away  ? 

Fid,  1 know  not,  sir;  perhaps  because  she 


would  not  be  forced  to  discover  me  to  you,  or  to 
guide  me  from  your  suspicions,  that  you  might  not 
discover  me  yourself  ; which  ungentlemanUke  eu- 
riosity  1 hope  you  will  cesse  to  hâve,  and  let  me 
go- 

Ver . Well,  madam,  if  I mustnot  know  who  you 
are,  ’twill  suffioe  for  me  only  to  know  certamly 
what  you  are  ; which  you  must  not  deny  me. 
Corne,  there  is  a bed  within,  the  proper  rack  for 
lovers  and  if  you  are  a woman,  there  you  can 
keep  no  secrets  ; you’U  tell  me  there  ail  unasked. 
Corne.  [Futo  her. 

Fid.  Oh  ! what  d’ye  mean  ? Help  1 oh  1 

Ver.  I*  11  show  you  : but  ’tis  in  vain  to  cry  out  : 
no  one  dares  help  you  ; for  1 am  lord  here. 

Fid.  Tyrant  here  ! — But  if  you  are  master  of 
this  house,  which  I hâve  taken  for  a sanctuary,  do 
not  violate  it  yourself. 

Ver.  No,  I’il  preserve  you  here,  and  nothing 
shall  hurt  you,  and  will  be  as  true  to  you  as  your 
disguise  ; but  you  must  trust  me  then.  Corne, 
corne.  [Pufir  her. 

Fid.  Oh  1 oh  1 ratber  than  you  should  drag  me 
to  a death  so  horrid  and  so  shameful,  l’il  die  here 
a thousand  deaths. — But  you  do  not  look  like  a 
ravisher,  sir. 

Ver.  Nor  you  like  one  would  put  me  to’t  ; bnt 
if  you  will — 

Fid.  Oh  ! oh  ! help  ! help  1 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Ver.  You  saucy  rascal,  how  durât  you  corne  in? 
When  you  heard  a woman  squeak,  that  should  hâve 
been  your  eue  to  shut  the  door. 

Serv.  I corne,  sir,  to  let  you  know,  the  alder- 
man  coming  home  immediately  after  you  were  at 
his*  house,  hàs  sent  his  cashier  with  the  money, 
according  to  your  note. 

Ver.  Damn  his  money  ! Money  never  came  to 
any,  sure,  unseasonably  till  now.  Bid  him  stay. 

Serv.  He  says,  he  cannot  a moment. 

Ver.  Receive  it  you  then. 

Serv.  He  says  he  must  hâve  your  receipt  for  it  : 
— he  is  in  haste,  for  I hear  him  coming  up,  sir.  <4 

Ver.  Damn  him  ! Help  me  in  here  then  with 
this  dishonourer  of  my  family. 

Fid.  Oh  ! oh  1 

Serv.  You  say  she  is  a woman,  sir. 

Ver.  No  matter,  sir  : must  you  prate  ? 

Fid.  Oh  heavens  1 is  there— 

[They  thrust  her  in,  and  loch  the  door. 

Ver.  Stay  there,  my  prisoner  ; you  hâve  a short 
reprieve. 

TU  fetch  the  gold,  and  that  she  can’t  resist, 

For  with  a full  hand  ’tis  we  ravish  beat 

[Rre*m<. 


act  v. 


SCENE  I. — Eliza’s  Lodgings. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Fjjia. 

Oliv.  Ah,  cousin  ! nothing  troubles  me  but  that 
I hâve  given  the  malicious  world  its  revenge,  and 
reason  now  to  talk  as  freely  of  me  as  I used  to  do 
of  it. 

ERsta,  Faith,  then,  let  not  that  trouble  you;  for, 


to  be  plain,  cousin,  the  world  cannot  talk  worse 
of  you  than  it  did  before. 

OUv.  How,  cousin  ! I’d  bave  you  to  know,  before 
this  faux  pas,  this  trip  of  mine,  the  world  could 
not  talk  of  me. 

Elixa.  Only  that  you  mind  other  people’s  actions 
so  much  that  you  take  no  care  of  your  own,  but  to 
hide  ’em  ; that,  like  a thief,  because  you  know 
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youraelf  most  guilty,  you  impeach  your  fellow- 
criminals  firat,  to  clear  yonraelf. 

Oliv.  O wicked  world  1 

£ lissa.  That  yon  prétend  an  aversion  to  ail  man- 
kind  in  public,  only  that  their  wives  and  mistreases 
may  not  be  jealous,  and  hinder  yon  of  their  con- 
versation in  private. 

Oliv.  Baae  world  ! 

Elixa.  That  abroad  yon  frsten  qnarrela  npon 
innocent  men  for  talking  of  you,  only  to  bring  ’em 
to  aak  yonr  pardon  at  home,  and  to  become  dear 
friends  with  them,  who  were  hardly  your  acquaint- 
ance  befbre. 

Oliv.  Abominable  world  1 

j Elixa,  That  yon  condemn  the  obscenity  of 
I modem  playa,  only  that  you  may  not  be  oenaured 
i for  never  misaing  the  most  obacene  of  the  old  onea. 

Oliv.  Damned  world  ! 

Elixa.  That  yon  defrce  the  nnditiea  of  pietnrea, 
wnd  little  statues,  only  becanae  they  are  not  real. 
k Oliv.  O, fy  ! fy  ! fyThldeOttb,  hiaeousP" 'Cousin, 
the  obscenity  of  their  censures  makes  me  blnah! 

Elixa.  The  truth  of  ’em,  the  naughty  world 
would  aay  now. 

Enter  Lames  hastily. 

Let.  O,  madam  ! here  is  that  gentleman  coming 
np  who  now  you  aay  ia  my  master. 

Oliv.  O,  cousin  ! whither  shall  I run  ? pro- 
tect  me,  or — 

[Olivia  nmt  oiMjf,  and  stands  ata  distance. 

Enter  Tsrnibh. 

Ver . Nay,  nay,  corne — 

OHv.  O,  air,  forgive  me  ! 

Ver.  Yes,  yes,  I can  forgive  you  being  alone  in 
the  dark  with  a woman  in  man’s  clothes  : but  hâve 
a care  of  a man  in  women’s  clothes. 

Oliv.  What  doea  he  mean  ? he  dissembles  only 
to  get  me  into  hia  power  : or  haa  my  dear  friend 
made  him  believe  he  waa  a woman  ? My  husband 
may  be  deceived  by  him,  but  l’m  sure  1 was  not. 

[Aside. 

Ver.  Corne,  corne,  you  need  not  hâve  lain  out  of 
your  hou8e  for  this  ; but  perhapa  you  were  afraid, 
when  1 was  warm  with  suspicions,  you  must  hâve 
discovered  who  ahe  waa. — And,  prithee,  may  1 not 
know  it? 

Oliv.  She  was  ! — [Aside"]  I hope  he  has  been 
deceived  : and  since  my  lover  has  played  the  card, 
I must  not  renounce. 

Ver.  Corne,  what’a  the  matter  with  thee  ? If  1 
must  not  know  who  she  is,  l’m  satisfied  without. 
Corne  hither. 

Oliv.  Sure  you  do  know  her  ; ahe  has  told  you 
herself,  I suppose. 

Ver.  No,  1 might  hâve  known  her  better  but 
that  I was  interrupted  by  the  goldsmith,  you  know, 
and  was  forced  to  lock  her  into  your  chamber,  to 
keep  her  from  his  sight  ; but,  when  I returned,  I 
found  she  was  got  away  by  tying  the  window-cur- 
tains  to  the  balcony,  by  which  she  slid  down  into 
the  Street  For,  you  must  know,  I jested  with  her, 
and  made  her  believe  I’d  ravish  her;  which  ahe 
apprehended,  it  seems,  in  earaeat. 

Oliv.  Then  she  got  from  you  ? 

Ver.  Yes. 

Oliv.  And  ia  quite  gone  ? 

Ver.  Yes. 

Oliv.  l’m  glad  on*t— otherwiae  you  had  ravished 


her,  air  ? But  how  durât  you  go  ao  far,  as  to  make 
her  believe  you  would  ravish  her  ? let  me  under- 
atand  that,  sir.  What  1 there’s  guilt  in  your  face, 
you  blush  too  : nay,  then  you  did  ravish  her,  you 
did,  you  base  fellow  ! What,  ravish  a woman  in 
the  firat  month  of  our  marriage  ! ’tis  a double 
injury  to  me,  thou  baae,  ungrateful  man  1 wrong 
my  bed  already,  villain  1 I could  tear  out  those 
false  eyea,  barb&rous,  unwortby  wretch  ! 

Elixa.  So,  so  ! — 

Ver.  Prithee  hear,  my  dear. 

Oliv.  I will  never  hear  you,  my  plague,  my 
tonnent  ! 

Ver.  I awear — prithee,  hear  me. 

Oliv.  I hâve  heard  already  too  many  of  jour 
false  oaths  and  vows,  espedally  your  last  in  the 
church.  O wicked  man  ! and  wretched  woman 
that  I was  ! I wiah  I had  then  sunk  down  into  a 
grave,  rather  th&n  to  hâve  given  you  my  hand,  to 
be  led  to  your  loathsome  bed.  Oh — oh — 

[Prétends  to  weep. 

Ver.  So,  very  fine!  just  a marriage-quarrel ! 
which  though  it  generally  begins  by  the  wife’s 
fruit,  yet,  in  the  conclusion,  it  becomes  the  hus- 
band’a  ; and  whosoever  offends  at  first,  he  only  is 
aure  to  ask  pardon  at  last.  My  dear — 

Oliv.  My  devil  ! — 

Ver.  Corne,  prithee  be  appeased,  and  go  home  ; 

I hâve  bespoken  our  aupper  bedmea  : for  1 could 
not  eat  till  I found  you.  Go,  T II  give  you  ail  kind 
of  satisfaction  b ; and  one,  which  uses  to  be  a recon- 
ciling  one,  two  hundred  of  those  guineas  I received 
last  night,  to  do  what  you  will  with. 

Oliv.  What,  would  you  pay  me  for  being  your 
bawd? 

Ver.  Nay , prithee  no  more  ; go,  and  I’il 
thoroughly  satisfy  you  when  1 corne  home  ; and 
then,  too,  we  will  hâve  a fit  of  laughter  at  Manly, 
whom  I am  going  to  find  at  the  Cock  in  Bow- 
street,  where  I hear  he  dined.  Go,  dearest,  go 
home. 

Elixa . A very  pretty  tum,  indeed,  this  ! [ Aside. 

Ver.  Now,  cousin,  since  by  my  wife  1 hâve  that 
honour  and  privilège  of  calling  you  so,  I hâve 
aomething  to  beg  of  you  too  ; which  is  not  to  take 
notice  of  our  marriage  to  any  whatever  yet  a while, 
for  some  reasona  very  important  to  me.  And,  nezt, 
that  you  will  do  my  wife  the  honour  to  go  home 
with  her  ; and  me  the  favour,  to  use  that  power 
you  hâve  with  her,  in  our  reconcilement. 

Elixa.  That  I dare  promise,  air,  will  be  no  hard 

matter.  Your  servant [Exit  Y ernish.] — W ell, 

cousin,  this,  I confess,  was  reasonable  hypocrisy  ; 
you  were  the  better  for’t. 

Oliv.  What  hypocrisy  ? 

Elixa . Why,  this  last  deoeit  of  your  husbanck 
was  lawful,  since  in  your  own  defence.  I 

Oliv.  What  deceit  ? I'd  hâve  you  to  know  | 
never  deceived  my  husband. 

Elixa.  You  do  not  understand  me,  sure  ; I aay* 
this  waa  an  honeat  come-off,  and  a good  one.  But 
’twas  a sign  your  gallaut  had  had  enough  of  your 
conversation,  since  he  could  ao  dexterously  cheat 
your  husband  in  passing  for  a woman. 

Oliv.  What  d’ye  mean,  once  more,  with  my  gai- 
lant,  and  passing  for  a woman  ? 

Eliza.  What  do  you  mean  ? you  aee  your  hua- 
band  took  him  for  a woman. 

Oliv.  Whom  ? 

Elixa.  Heyday  1 why,  the  man  he  found  you  with. 
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for  whom  lut  night  yoo  were  so  much  afraid  ; and 
who  you  told  me — 

Olin.  Lord,  yoo  rare  «are  ! 

Eli* ta.  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me  lut  night — 

OU v.  I know  not  what  I might  tell  you  lut 
night,  in  a fright.  . 

EU» a.  Ay,  what  lu  that  fright  for  ? for  a wo- 
man  ? beaides,  were  you  not  afmid  to  aee  your 
huaband  just  now  ? I warrant  only  for  having  been 
found  with  a woman  I Nay,  did  you  not  juat  now, 
too,  own  your  falae  atep,  or  trip,  u you  called  it  ? 
which  wu  with  a woman  too  1 fy,  thia  fooling  U ao 
inaipid,  ’tia  offenaire  ! 

OHv.  And  fooling  with  my  honour  will  be  more 
offensive.  Did  you  not  hear  my  huaband  say  he 
found  me  with  a woman  in  man'a  clothea  ? and  d’ye 
thinlc  he  doea  not  know  a man  from  a woman  ? 

EU» a.  Not  ao  well,  I’m  sure,  u you  do  ; there- 
fore  I’d  rather  take  your  word. 

Oliv.  What,  you  grow  acurriloua,  and  are,  I find, 
more  cenaorioua  than  the  world  1 I muât  hâve  a 
care  of  you,  I aee. 

Elina.  No,  you  need  not  fear  yet,  I’U  keep  your 

Oliv.  My  eecret  I l’d  hâve  you  to  know,  I hâve 
no  need  of  confidents,  though  you  value  youraelf 
upon  being  a good  one. 

Elira.  O admirable  confidence  1 you  show  more 
in  denying  your  wickedneaa,  than  other  people  in 
glorying  in’t. 

Oliv.  Confidence,  to  me  1 to  me  auch  language  ! 
nay,  then  I'U  never  aee  your  face  again — [And».] 
I’U  quarrel  with  her,  that  people  may  never  believe 
I wu  in  her  power  ; but  take  for  malice  ail  the 
truth  ahe  may  speak  againat  me. — [ Aloud .]  Lettice, 
where  are  you  ? Let  us  be  gone  from  thia  cenaori- 

Elina.  [And».]  Nay,  thou  ahalt  atay  a little,  to 
damn  thyaelf  quite. — [Aloud.]  One  word  firat, 
pray,  madam  ; can  you  awear  that  whom  your 
huaband  found  you  with — 

Oliv.  Swear  ! ay,  that  whosoever  ’twaa  that  atole 
np,  unknown,  into  my  room,  when  ’twaa  dark,  I 
know  not,  whether  man  or  woman,  by  heavena,  by 
ail  that’a  good  ; or,  may  I never  more  hâve  joya 
here,  or  in  the  other  world!  Nay,  may  1 etemally — 

Elixa.  Be  damned.  So,  ao,  you  are  damned 
enough  already  by  your  oatha  ; and  I enough  con- 
firmed,  and  now  you  may  pleaae  to  be  gone.  Yet 
ake  thia  advice  with  you,  in  thia  plain-dealing 
ge,  to  leave  off  forawearing  youraelf  ; for  when 
people  hardly  think  lhe  better  of  a woman  for  her 
real  modesty,  why  should  you  put  that  great  con- 
atraint  upon  youraelf  to  feign  it  ? 

Oliv.  O hideoua,  hideoua  advice  1 let  us  go  ont 
of  the  heariog  of  it.  She  will  spoil  us,  Lettice. 

' Bxraat  Ouvia  and  Lrnici  al  ont  do  or,  Eus*  al  M< 


SCENE  II.— Th»  Coek  in  Bou^tlreel.— A Tabla 
and  Bollle». 

Enter  Maklt  and  Finaux. 

J Man.  How  ! uved  her  honour  by  making  her 
jhuaband  believe  you  were  a woman  I ’Twaa  well, 
Dut  hard  enough  to  do,  sure. 

Fid.  We  were  interrupted  before  he  could  con- 
tradict  me. 

Man.  But  can’t  you  tell  me,  d’ye  uy,  what  kind 


Fid.  I wu  ao  frightened,  I confesa,  I oan  give 
no  other  account  of  him,  but  that  he  wu  pretty  tall, 
round-faced,  and  one,  l’m  aura,  I ne’er  had  aeen 

Man.  But  the,  you  say,  made  you  awear  to  re- 
turn  to- night  ? 

Fid.  But  I hâve  ainoe  aworn,  never  to  go  near 
her  again  ; for  the  huaband  would  murder  me,  or 
worae,  if  he  caught  me  again. 

Man.  No,  I will  go  with  you,  and  défend  you 
to-night,  and  then  I’U  awear,  too,  never  to  go  near 
her  again. 

Fid.  Nay,  indeed,  sir,  I will  not  go,  to  be  accee- 
sary  to  your  death  too.  Beaides,  what  should  you 
go  again,  air,  for  ? 

Man.  No  diapating,  or  advice,  air,  you  hâve 
reason  to  know  1 am  unalterable.  Go  therefore 
preaently,  and  Write  her  a note,  to  inquire  if  her 
auignation  with  you  holds  ; and  if  not  to  be  at  her 
own  houae,  where  elae;  and  be  importunate  to  gain 
admittance  to  her  to-night.  Let  your  meaaenger, 
ere  he  dehver  your  letter.  inquire  firat  if  her  hus- 
band  be  gone  ont.  Go,  ’tia  now  almoat  six  of  the 
dock  ; I expert  you  back  here  before  aeven,  with 
leave  to  aee  her  then.  Go,  do  thia  dextroualy,  and 
expert  the  performanoe  of  my  lut  night’a  promise, 
never  to  part  with  you. 

Fid.  Ay,  air  ; but  will  you  be  sure  to  rem em ber 

Man.  Did  I ever  break  my  word?  Go,  no 
more  replies,  or  doubla.  [1£*»1  Finaux. 

Enter  Fuiau. 

Where  but  thou  been  ? 

Fret.  In  the  next  room  with  my  lord  Plausible 
and  Novel. 

Man.  Ay,  we  came  hltber,  because  ’twas  a pri- 
vate  houae  ; but  with  thee  indeed  no  house  can  be 
private,  for  thou  hast  that  pretty  quality  of  the 
familier  fops  of  the  town,  who,  in  an  eating-house, 
alwaya  keep  company  with  aU  people  in’t  but 
thoae  they  came  with. 

Fret.  I went  into  their  room,  but  to  keep  them, 
and  my  own  fool  the  squire,  ont  of  your  room  ; but 
you  ahall  be  peeviah  now,  because  you  hâve  no 
money.  But  why  the  devil  won’t  you  Write  to 
thoae  we  were  apeaking  of  ? Since  your  modeaty, 
or  your  apirit,  will  not  suffer  you  to  apeak  to  ’em, 
to  lcnd  you  money,  why  won’t  you  try  ’em  at  lut 
that  way  ? 

Man.  Because  I know  ’em  already,  and  can  bear 
want  better  than  déniais,  nay,  than  obligations. 

Fret.  Deny  you  ! they  cannot.  Ail  of  ’em  hâve 
been  your  intimate  frienda. 

Man.  No,  they  hâve  been  people  only  I hâve 
obliged  particularly. 

Fret.  Very  well  ; therefore  you  ought  to  go  to 
’em  the  rather,  sure. 

Man.  No,  no.  Thoae  you  hâve  obliged  most, 
most  certainly  avoid  you,  when  you  can  oblige  ’em 
no  longer  ; and  they  take  your  visita  like  so  many 
dune.  Frienda,  like  miatresaea,  are  avoided  for. 
obligations  put. 

Fret.  Pahaw  ! but  most  of  ’em  are  your  rela- 
tions ; men  of  great  fortune  and  honour. 

Man.  Yea  ; but  relations  bave  ao  much  honour 
u to  tbink  poverty  tain  ta  the  blood,  and  disown 
their  wanting  kindred  ; believing,  I suppose,  that  ! 
u riches  at  firat  make  a gentleman,  the  want  of 
’em  dégradés  him.  But  damn  ’em  1 now  I am 
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poor,  Fil  antidpate  their  contempt,  and  disown 
them. 

Free.  But  you  hâve  many  a female  acqu&in tance 
wbom  you  bave  been  liberal  to,  who  may  hâve  a 
heart  to  refund  to  you  a little,  if  you  would  ask  it  : 
they  are  not  ali  Olivia*. 

Man . Damn  thee  ! bow  couldst  tbou  think  of 
sucb  a thing  ? I would  a*  soon  rob  my  footman  of 
bis  wages.  Besides,  'twere  in  vain  too  : for  a 
wencb  i*  like  a box  in  an  ordinaryy  receives  ail 
people's  money  eaaily,  but  there  is  no  geiting,  nay, 
shaking  any  out  again  ; and  be  that  fills  it  i*  sure 
never  to  keep  the  key. 

Fret.  Wdl,  but  noble  captain,  would  you  make 
me  believe  that  youf  who  know  balf  the  town,  bave 
so  many  friends,  and  bave  obliged  *o  m&ny,  can't 
boirow  fiffcy  or  a hundred  pounds  ? 

Man.  Why,  noble  lieutenant,  you  who  know  ail 
the  town,  and  call  ail  you  know  friends,  methinks 
should  not  wonder  at  it  ; since  you  find  ingratitude 
too.  For  bow  many  lords'  families  (though  de- 
seended  from  blacksmiths  or  tinkers)  hast  tbou 
called  great  and  illustrious  ? bow  many  ill  tables 
called  good  eating  ? bow  many  noisy  coxcombs 
wits  ? bow  many  pert  coaching  cowards  stout  ? bow 
many  tawdry  affected  rogues  well-dressed  ? bow 
many  perukes  admired  ? and  bow  many  ill  verses 
applauded  ? and  yet  canst  not  borrow  a shilling. 
Dost  thou  expect  I,  who  always  spoke  truth, 
should  ? 

Free.  Nay,  now  you  think  you  bave  paid  me  ; 
but  hark  you,  captain,  I hâve  heard  of  a thing 
called  grinning  bonour,  but  never  of  starvlng  hon- 
our. 

Man.  Well,  but  it  bas  been  the  fate  of  some 
brave  men  : and  if  they  won't  give  me  a ship  again, 
I can  go  starve  anywhere  with  a musket  on  my 
shoulder. 

Free.  Give  you  a ship!  why,  you  will  not  solicit 
it. 

Man.  If  I bave  not  solicited  it  by  my  services, 
I know  no  other  way. 

Free.  Your  servant,  sir  ; nay,  then  I'm  satisfied, 
I must  solicit  my  widow  the  doser,  and  run  the 
desperate  fortune  of  matrimony  on  shore.  [ExiL 

Enter  Vibnub. 

Man.  How  ! — Nay,  here  is  a friend  indeed  ; and 
he  that  bas  hizn  in  bis  arma  can  know  no  wants. 

[Embraces  Ybrnzsh. 

Ver.  Dear  sir  ! and  he  that  is  in  your  arme  is 
secure  from  ail  fears  whatever  ; nay,  our  nation  is 
Meure  by  your  defeat  at  sea,  and  the  Dutch  that 
fought  against  you  bave  proved  enemies  to  tbem- 
selves  only  in  bringing  you  back  to  us. 

Man.  Fy  ! fy  ! this  from  a friend  ? and  yet 
from  any  other  'twere  insufferable  : I thought  I 
should  never  bave  taken  anything  ill  from  you. 

Ver.  A friend’s  privilège  is  to  speak  bis  mind, 
though  it  be  taken  ill. 

Man.  But  your  tongue  need  not  tell  me  you 
think  too  well  of  me  ; I bave  found  it  from  your 
heart,  which  spoke  in  actions,  your  unalterable 
heart.  But  Olivia  is  false,  my  friend,  which  I 
Suppose  is  no  news  to  you. 

Ver.  He's  in  the  right  on't  {Aride. 

Man.  But  couldst  thou  not  keep  her  true  to  me? 

Ver.  Not  for  my  heart,  sir. 

Man.  But  could  you  not  perceive  it  at  ail  before 
I went  ? could  she  so  deceive  us  both  ? 


Ver.  I must  confess,  the  tiret  time  I knew  it  was 
tbree  days  after  your  departure,  when  she  received 
the  money  you  had  left  in  Lombard-street  in  Hier 
name  ; and  her  tears  did  not  hinder  her,  it  seems, 
from  counting  that.  You  would  trust  ber  with  ail, 
like  a true  generous  lover. 

Man.  And  she  like  a mean  jildng — 

Ver.  Traitorous — 

Meut.  Base — 

Ver.  Damned — 

Man.  Covetous — 

Ver.  Mercen&ry  whore. — [Aride.]  1 can  hardly 
bold  from  laughing. 

Man.  Ay,  a mercenary  whore  indeed  ; for  she 
made  me  pay  ber  before  I lay  with  her. 

Ver.  How  ! — Why,  hâve  jou  lain  with  her  ? 
Man.  Ay,  ay. 

Ver.  Nay,  she  deserves  you  should  report  it  at 
least,  though  you  hâve  not. 

Man.  Report  it  t by  Heaven,  ’tis  true  ! 

Ver.  How  ! sure  not. 

Man.  I do  not  use  to  lie,  nor  you  to  doubt  me. 
Ver.  When? 

Man.  Last  night,  about  seven  or  eight  of  the 
dock. 

Ver.  Ha! — [Aride.]  Now  I remember,  I thonght 
she  spake  as  if  she  expected  some  other  rather  than 
me.  A confoundsd  whore,  indeed  ! 

Man.  But  what,  thou  wonderest  at  it  1 nay, 
you  seem  to  be  angry  too. 

Ver.  I cannot  but  be  enraged  against  her,  for 
her  usage  of  you  : damned  infamous,  common  jade! 

Man.  Nay,  her  cuckold,  who  first  cuckolded  me 
in  my  money,  shall  not  laugh  ail  himself  : we  will 
do  him  reason,  shan’t  we  ? 

Ver.  Ay,  ay. 

Man.  But  thou  dost  not,  for  so  great  a friend, 
take  pleasure  enough  in  your  friend ’s  revénge,  me- 
thinks. 

Ver.  Yes,  yes  ; I’m  glad  to  know  it,  since  you 
hâve  lain  with  her. 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  tell  who  that  raseal,  her 
cuckold,  is  ? 

Ver.  No.' 

Man.  She  would  keep  it  from  you,  I suppose. 
Ver.  Yes,  yes. 

Man.  Thou  wouldst  laugh,  if  thou  knewest  but 
ail  the  circumstances  of  my  having  her.  Corne, 
l’il  tell  thee. 

Ver.  Damn  her  ! I care  not  to  hear  any  more 
of  her. 

Man.  Faith,  thou  shalt.  You  must  know — 

Re-enUr  Frbbmah  backwards , endcavouring  to  keep  out 
Novkl,  Lord  Pulusiels,  Jbbiiy,  and  Ol-dfox,  who  ail 
près»  upon  him. 

Free.  I tell  you  he  has  a wench  with  him,  and 
would  be  private. 

Man.  Damn  ’em  ! a man  can't  open  a bottle  in 
these  eating-houses,  but  presendy  you  bave  these 
impudent,  intrudîng,  buzzing  Aies  and  insecte  in 
your  glau. — Well,  l'il  tell  thee  ail  anonT  m the 
mean  dme  prithee  go  to  her,  but  not  from  me,  and 
try  if  you  can  get  her  to  lend  me  but  a hundred 
pounds  of  my  money,  to  supply  my  présent  wants  ; 
for  I suppose  there  is  no  recovering  any  of  it  by 
law. 

Ver.  Not  any  : think  not  of  it.  Nor  by  this 
way  neither. 

Man.  Go  try,  at  least. 
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Ver . FU  go  ; but  I can  satisfy  you  beforehand 
it  will  be  to  no  purpose.  You’ü  no  more  find  a 
itfanding  wench — 

- Man.  Than  a refanding  lawyer;  indeed  their 
fees  alike  scarce  ever  retum.  tiowever,  try  her  ; 
put  it  to  ber. 

Ver.  Ay,  ay, 1’U  try  ber  ; put  it  to  ber  borne 
with  a vengeance.  [ExiL 

Nov.  Nay,  you  ahaU  be  our  judge,  Manly. — 
Corne»  major»  I’il  apeak  it  to  your  teeth  ; if  people 
provoke  me  to  say  bitter  things  to  their  faces,  fhey 
muât  take  what  foUows;  though,  like  my  lord 
Plausible,  I’d  ratber  do’t  civilly  behind  tbeir  backs. 

Man.  Nay,  thou  art  a dangerous  rogue,  l’ve 
heard,  behind  a man’s  back. 

Plans.  You  wrong  him  sure,  noble  captain  ; be 
would  do  a man  no  more  harm  behind  bis  back 
than  to  bis  face. 

Free.  I am  of  my  lord's  mind. 

jlfan.  Y es,  a fool,  like  a coward,  is  the  more  to 
be  feared  behind  a man’s  back  more  than  a witty 
man  ; for,  as  a coward  is  more  bloody  than  a brave 
man,  a fool  is  more  malidous  than  a man  of  wit. 

Nov.  A fool,  tar, — a fool  ! nay,  thou  art  a brave 
sea-judge  of  wit  ! a fool  ! Prithee  wben  did  you 
ever  find  me  want  something  to  say,  as  you  do 
often  ? 

Man.  Nay,  I confess  thou  art  always  talking, 
roaring,  or  making  a noise  ; that  I’il  say  for  thee. 

Nov.  WeU,  and  is  talking  a sign  of  a fool  ? 

Man.  Y es,  always  talking,  espedaUy  too  if  it  be 
loud  and  fast,  is  the  sign  of  a fool. 

Nov.  Pshaw  ! talking  is  like  fencing,  the  quicker 
jLhe  better  ; run  ’em  down,  run  ’em  down,  no  matter 
for  parrying  ; push  on  stiU,  sa,  sa,  sa  ! No  matter 
whether  you  argue  in  form,  push  in  gnard  or  no. 

Man.  Or  hit  or  no  ; I think  thou  always  talkest 
without  thinking,  Novel. 

Nov.  Ay,  ay  ; studied  play’s  the  worse,  to  follow 
the  allegory,  as  the  old  pédant  raye. 

Old.  A young  fop  ! 

Man.  I ever  thought  the  man  of  most  wit  had 
been  like  him  of  most  money,  who  bas  no  vanity 
in  showing  it  everywhere,  whilst  the  beggarly  pnsher 
of  his  fortune  bas  ail  he  bas  about  him  stiU  only  to 
show. 

Nov.  WeU,  sir,  and  make  a verv  pretty  show  in 
the  world,  let  me  tell  you  ; nay,  a better  than  your 
close  hunks.  A pox,  give  me  ready  money  in  play  ! 
what  care  I for  a man’s  réputation  ? what  are  we 
the  better  for  your  substantiel  thrifty  curmudgeon 
in  wit,  sir  ? 

Old.  Thou  art  a profuse  young  rogue  indeed. 

Nov.  So  much  for  talking,  which,  I think,  1 
hâve  proved  a mark  of  wit  ; and  so  is  railing,  roar- 
ing, and  making  a noise  ; for  railing  is  satire,  you 
. know  ; and  roaring  and  making  a noise,  humour. 

\ Rc-enUr  Finaux  ; the  takcs  Manly  cuidc,  and  thotat 

him  a papcr. 

Fid . The  hour  is  betwixt  seven  and  eight  exactly  : 
’tia  now  half  an  hour  after  six. 

Man.  WeU,  go  then  to  the  Piazza,  and  wait  for 
me  : as  soon  as  it  is  quite  dark,  l’U  be  with  you. 
I must  stay  here  yet  a while  for  my  friend. — [Exil 
Fid  b lia.]  But  is  railing  satire,  Novel  ? 

Free.  And  roaring  and  making  a noise,  humour  ? 

Nov.  What,  won’t  you  conféra  there’s  humour 
in  roaring  and  making  a noise  ? 

Free . No. 


Nov.  Nor  in  cutting  napkins  and  hangings  ? 

Man.  No,  sure. 

Nov.  DuU  fops  ! 

Old.  O rogue,  rogue,  insipid  rogue  ! — Nay,  gen- 
tlemen, allow  him  those  things  for  wit  ; for  his 
parts  Ue  only  that  way. 

Nov.  Peace,  old  fool  ! I wonder  not  at  thee  ; 
but  that  young  feUows  should  be  so  duU,  as  to  say 
there’s  no  humour  in  making  a noise,  and  breaking 
Windows  1 I teü  you  there’s  wit  and  humour  too  in 
both  ; and  a wit  is  as  weU  known  by  his  firolic  as  by 
his  smile. 

Old.  Pure  rogue  ! there’s  your  modem  wit  for 
you  1 Wit  and  humour  in  breaking  of  Windows  ! 
there’s  mischief,  if  you  wül,  but  no  wit  or  hu- 
mour. 

Nov.  Prithee,  prithee,  peace,  old  fool  I I tell 
you,  where  there’s  mischief,  there’s  wit.  Don’t 
we  esteem  the  monkey  a wit  amongst  beasts,  only 
because  he’s  mischievous  ? and,  let  me  teü  you, 
as  good-nature  is  a sign  of  a fool,  being  mischievous 
is  a sign  of  a wit. 

Old.  O rogue,  rogue  ! prétend  to  be  a wit,  by 
doing  mischief  and  railing  ! 

Nov.  Why,  thou,  old  fool,  hast  no  other  pre- 
tence  to  the  name  of  a wit,  but  by  railing  at  new 
plays  ! 

Old.  Thou,  by  railing  at  thatfacetious  noble  way 
of  wit,  quibbling  ? 

Nov.  Thou  callest  thy  dulness  gravity  ; and  j 
thy  dozing,  thinking. 

Old.  You,  sir,  your  dulness,  spleen  ; and  you 
t&lk  much  and  say  nothing. 

Nov.  Thou  readest  much,  and  understandest 
nothing,  sir. 

Old.  You  laugh  loud,  and  break  no  jest. 

Nov.  You  rail,  and  nobody  hangs  himself  ; and 
thou  hast  nothing  of  the  satire  but  in  thy  face. 

Old.  And  you  hâve  no  jest,  but  your  face,  sir. 

Nov.  Thou  art  an  illiterate  pédant. 

Old.  Thou  art  a fool  with  à bad  memory. 

Man.  Corne,  a pox  on  you  both  ! you  hâve  done 
like  wits  now  : for  you  wits,  when  you  quarrel, 
never  give  over  till  ye  prove  one  another  fools. 

Nov.  And  you  fbols  hâve  never  any  occasion  of 
laughing  at  us  wits  but  when  we  quajreL  There- 
fore  let  us  be  friends,  Oldfox. 

Man.  They  are  such  wits  as  thou  art,  who  make 
the  name  of  a wit  as  scandalous  as  that  of  bully  ; 
and  siguify  a loud- laughing,  talking,  incorrigible 
coxcomb,  as  bully  a roaring  hardened  coward. 

Free.  And  would  hâve  his  noise  and  laughter 
pass  for  wit,  as  t’other  his  huffing  and  blustering 
for  courage. 

Re-enter  Vsrnish. 

Jlfan.  Gentlemen,  with  your  leave,  here  is  one  I 
would  speak  with  ; and  T hâve  nothing  to  say  to  you. 

[Puis  ail  out  of  the  room  except  Ytuanea. 

Ver.  I told  you  ’twas  in  vain  to  think  of  getting 
money  out  of  her.  She  says,  if  a shilling  would 
do’t,  she  would  not  save  you  finom  starving  or 
hanging,  or  what  you  would  think  worse,  begging 
or  fiattering  ; and  Vâils  so  at  you,  one  would  not 
think  you  had  lain  with  her. 

Man.  O,  friend,  never  trust  for  that  matter  a 
woman’s  railing  ; for  she  is  no  leu  a dissembler  in 
her  hatred  than  her  love  ; and  as  her  fondnera  of 
her  husband  is  a sign  he’s  a cuckold,  her  railing  at 
another  man  is  a sign  she  lies  with  him. 
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Ter.  He’s  in  the  right  on’t  : I know  not  what  to 
it  to.  [Aside. 

Man.  But  you  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it  to 
, I hope  ? 

7er,  So  1 — Sure  he  is  afraid  I should  hâve  dis- 
ved  him  by  an  inquiry  of  her  : ali  may  be  well 

[Aride. 

Man.  What  hast  thon  in  thy  head  that  makee 
s seem  so  unqniet  ? 

7er.  Only  this  base  impudent  woman’s  false* 
b ; I cannot  put  her  out  of  my  head. 

Man.  O,  my  dear  friand,  be  not  you  too  sensL 
of  my  wrongs  ; for  then  I shall  feel  ’em  too 
i more  pain,  and  think  ’em  unsufierable. 
nn  her,  her  money,  and  that  ill-natured  whore 
, Fortune  herself  ! But  if  thon  wouldst  ease  a 
e my  présent  trouble,  prithee  go  borrow  me 
lewhere  else  eome  money.  1 can  trouble  thee. 
7er.  You  trouble  me,  indeed,  most  sensibly, 
m you  command  me  anything  I cannot  do.  I 
e lately  lost  a great  deal  of  money  at  play,  more 
a I can  yet  pay  ; so  that  not  only  my  money, 
my  crédit  too  is  gone,  and  know  not  where  to 
row  ; but  could  rob  a church  for  you. — [Aside.} 

; would  rather  end  your  wants  by.cutting  your 
>at 

Man.  Nay,  then  I donblyfeel  my  poverty,  since 
i incapable  of  supplying  thee.  [Embraets  Mm. 

rer.  But,  methinks,  she  that  granted  you  the 
favour,  (as  they  call  it,)  should  not  deny  you 
thing— 

Voe.  [Lookinç  m.]  Hey,  tarpaulin,  bave  you 
e ? [Retires  again. 

rer.  I understand  not  that  point  of  kindness,  I 
fess. 

Man.  No,  thon  dost  not  understand  it,  and  I 
e not  time  to  let  you  know  ail  now  ; for  these 
s,  you  see,  will  interupt  us:  but  anon,  at 
per,  we’ll  laugh  at  leisure  together  at  Olivia’s 
kold,  who  took  a young  fellow,  that  goes  between 
wife  and  me,  for  a woman. 
rer.  Ha! 

If  an.  Senseless  easy  rasoal!  ’twas  no  wonder 
chose  him  for  a husband;  but  she  thought 
i,  I thank  her,  fitter  than  me,  for  that  blind 
ring  office. 

7er.  I could  not  be  deceived  in  that  long 
nan’s  hair  tied  up  behind,  nor  those  infallible 
ofs,  ber  pouting  swelling  breasts  : I hâve 
dled  too  many  sure  not  to  know  ’era.  [Aride. 
Man.  What,  you  wonder  the  fellow  could  be 
b a blind  coxcomb  ? 

7er.  Yes,  y es — 

Vov.  [ Looking  in  again.}  Nay,  prithee,  corne 
is,  Manly.  G ad,  ail  the  fine  things  one  says  in 
ir  company,  are  lost  without  thee. 

If  an.  Away,  fop  ! I’mbusy  yet.  [NovELreÜres.] 
a see  we  cannot  talk  here  at  our  ease  ; besides, 
rast  be  gone  immediately,  in  order  to  meeting 
b Olivia  again  to-night. 

7er.  To-night  ! it  cannot  be,  sure — 

If  an.  I had  an  appointaient  just  now  from  her. 
7er.  For  what  time  ? 

If  an.  At  half  an  hour  after  seven  precisely. 

7 er.  Don't  you  apprehend  the  husband  ? 

Man.  He  ! sniveling  gull  ! he  a thing  to  be 
wd  ! a husband  ! the  tamest  of  créatures  ! 

7er.  Very  fine  ! [Aride. 

Man.  But,  prithee,  in  the  mean  time,  go  try  to 
me  some  money.  Though  thon  art  too  modest 


to  borrow  for  thyielf,  thon  canst  do  anything  for 
me,  I know.  Go  ; for  I must  be  gone  to  Obvia. 
Go,  and  meet  me  here  anon. — Freeman,  where  are 
you  ? [Exii. 

Fer.  Ay,  Pli  meet  with  you,  I warrant  ; but  it 
shall  be  at  Olivia’s.  Sure,  it  cannot  be  s she  déniés 
it  so  calmly,  and  with  that  honest  modest  assurance, 
it  cannot  be  true — and  he  does  not  use  to  lie-— but 
belying  a woman  when  she  won’t  be  kind,  is  the 
only  lie  a brave  man  will  least  scruple.  But  then 
the  woman  in  man’s  ciothes,  whom  he  calls  a man 
— well,  but  by  her  breasts  I know  her  to  beawoman 
—but  then  again,  bis  appointaient  from  her,  to 
meet  with  him  to-night  1 I am  distracted  more 
with  doubt  than  jealousy.  Well,  I hâve  no  way  to 
disabuse  or  revenge  myself,  but  by  going  home  im- 
mediately, puttiag  on  a riding-auit,  and  pretending 
to  my  wife  the  same  business  which  carried  me  out 
of  town  last,  requires  me  again  to  go  post  to  Oxford 
to-night.  Then,  if  the  appointaient  he  boasts  of 
be  true,  it’s  sure  to  hold,  and  I shall  hâve  an  oppor- 
tunity  either  of  clearing  her,  or  revenging  myself  on 
both.  Perhaps  she  is  his  wench,  of  an  old  date, 
and  I am  his  cully,  whilst  I think  him  mine  $ and 
he  bas  seemed  to  make  his  wench  rich,  only  that 
I might  take  her  off  his  hands.  Or  if  he  bas  but 
lately  lain  with  her,  he  must  needs  discover  by  her 
my  treachery  to  him  ; which  I’m  sure  he  will  re- 
venge with  my  death,  and  which  I must  prevent 
with  his,  if  it  were  only  but  for  foar  of  his  too  just 
reproaches  ; for  I must  confess,  I never  had  till 
now  any  excuse  but  that  of  interest,  for-doing  ittto 
bus. 

Re-enter  Makly  and  Fkskmjjv. 

Man.  Corne  hither  ; only,  I say,  be  sure  you 
mistake  not  the  time.  You  know  the  house  exactly 
where  Olivia  lodges,  ’tis  just  hard  by. 

Free.  Yes,  yes. 

Man.  Well  then,  bring  ’em  ail,  I say,  thither, 
and  ail  you  know  that  may  be  then  in  the  house  ; 
for  the  more  witnesses  1 hâve  of  her  infamy,  the 
greater  will  be  my  revenge  : and  be  sure  you  corne 
straight  up  to  her  chamber  without  more  ado.  Here, 
take  the  watch  ; you  see  ’tis  above  a quarter  past 
seven  ; be  there  in  half  an  hour  exactly. 

Free.  You  need  not  doubt  my  diligence  or  dex- 
terity  ; I am  an  old  scourer,  and  can  naturally  beat 
up  a wench’s  quarte rs  that  won’t  be  civil.  Shan’t 
we  break  her  Windows  too  ? 

Man.  No,  no  ; be  punctual  only.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — A Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Widow  Blackacri,  and  too  Knlghts  of  the  Post, 
a Waiter  following  with  wine. 

Wid.  Sweetheart,  are  you  sure  the  door  was 
shut  close,  that  none  of  those  roysters  saw  us 
corne  ? 

Wait.  Yes,  mistress  ; and  you  shall  hâve  apri- 
vater  room  above,  instantly.  [Æstt. 

Wid.  You  are  safe  enough,  gentlemen;  for  I 
hâve  been  private  in  tais  house  ere  now,  upon 
other  occasions,  when  I was  something  younger. 
Corne,  gentlemen,  in  short,  I leave  my  business  to 
your  care  and  fidelity  : and  so,  here’s  to  you. 

1 Knight.  We  are  ungratefal  rognes  if  we  should 
not  be  honest  to  you  ; for  we  hâve  had  a great  deal 
of  your  money. 
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Wid.  And  you  hâve  done  me  m&ny  a good  job 
for’t  ; and  so,  here’s  to  y ou  «gain. 

2 Knight.  Why,  we  hâve  been  peijnred  but  six 
limes  for  you. 

1 Knight.  Forged  but  four  deeds,  with  your  hua- 
band’s  last  deed  of  gift. 

, 2 Knight.  And  but  three  wills. 
i 1 Knight.  And  counterfeited  banda  and  aeala  to 
^ome  six  bonds  ; 1 think  that’s  ail,  brother  ? 

Wid.  Ay,  that'g  allv  gentlemen  ; and  so,  here’s 
to  you  again. 

2 Knight . Nay,  ’twould  do  one’s  heart  good  to 
be  forswom  for  you.  You  hâve  a conscience  in 
your  wayg,  and  pay  us  welL 

1 Knight.  You  are  in  the  right  on’t,  brother  ; 
one  would  be  damned  for  ber  with  ail  one’s  heart 

2 Knight . But  there  are  rognes,  who  make  us 
forswom  for  'em  ; and  when  we  corne  to  be  paid, 
they’ll  be  forswom  too,  and  not  pay  us  our  wages, 
whicb  they  promised  with  oatbs  suffident 

1 Knight.  Ay,  a great  lawyer  that  aball  be  name- 
less  bilked  me  too. 

fVid.  That  was  hard,  methinks,  that  a lawyer 
should  use  gentlemen  witnesses  no  botter. 

2 Knight.  A lawyer  1 d’ye  wonder  a lawyer 

should  do't  ? 1 was  bilked  by  a reverend  divine, 

that  preaches  twice  on  Sundays,  and  prays  half  an 
hour  still  before  dinner. 

Wid.  How  ! a consdentious  divine  and  not  pay 
people  for  damning  themselves  ! sure  then,  for  ail 
nia  talking,  he  does  not  believe  damnation.  But, 
corne,  to  our  business.  Pray  be  sure  to  imitate 
exactly  the  flourish  at  the  end  of  this  name. 

[PuUs  oui  a deed  or  two. 

1 Knight.  O,  he’s  the  best  in  England  at  un- 
tangling  a flourish,  madam. 

Wid.  And  let  not  the  seal  be  a jot  bigger.  Ob- 
serve well  the  dash  too,  at  the  end  of  this  name. 

2 Knight.  I warrant  you,  madam. 

Wid . Well,  these  and  many  other  shifts,  poor 
widows  are  put  to  sometimes  ; for  everybody  would 
be  riding  a widow,  as  they  say,  and  breaking  into 
her  jointure.  They  think  marrying  a widow  an 
easy  business,  like  leaping  the  hedge  where  another 
bas  gone  over  before.  A widow  is  a mere  gap,  a 
^gap  with  them. 

Enter  Major  Oudfox,  with  two  Walters.  The  Knlghta  of 
the  Poet  huddle  up  tke  writinge. 

What,  he  here  ! Go  then,  go  my  hearts,  you  bave 
your  instructions.  [ Exeunt  Knightsof  the  Poet. 

Oid.  Corne,  madam,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Fil  be 
fobbed  off  no  longer. — [Aside.J  Fil  bind  her  and 
gag  her  but  she  shall  hear  me. — [ To  the  Waiters.] 
Look  you,  friends,  there’s  the  money  1 promised 
you  ; and  now  do  you  what  you  promised  me  : here 
my  gartera,  and  here’s  a gag. — [To  the  Widow.] 
You  shall  be  acqnainted  with  my  ports,  lady,  you 
shall. 

Wid.  Acquainted  with  your  parts  l A râpe  ! a 
râpe  ! — what,  will  you  ravish  me  ? 

[ The  Waiters  tie  her  to  the  chair,  gag  her , and  exeunt. 
Old.  Yes,  lady,  I will  ravish  you  ; but  it  shall 
be  through  the  ear,  lady,  the  ear  only,  with  my  well- 
penned  acrostics. 

Enter  Faratur,  Jaaav  Blackacrb,  three  Bafliffs,  a Con- 
stable, and  his  Assistants,  with  the  two  Knlghta  of  the 
Poet. 

What,  shall  I never  read  my  things  undisturbed 
again? 


Jet.  O la!  my  mother  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  gaping  as  if  she  rose  before  her  time  to-day  ! 

Free.  What  means  this,  Oldfox  ? But  l’il  re- 
leaae  you  from  him  ; you  shall  be  no  man’s  pri- 
soner  but  mine.  Bailiffs,  execute  your  writ 

[Unties  her. 

Old.  Nay,  then,  I’U  be  gone,  for  fe&r  of  being 
bail,  and  paying  her  debts  without  being  her  hus- 
band. 

1 Bail.  We  arrest  yon  in  the  king’sname,  atthe 
suit  of  Mr.  Freeman,  gnardian  to  Jeremiah  Black- 
acre,  Esquire,  in  an  action  of  ten  thonsand  pounds. 

Wid.  How,  how,  in  a choke-bail  action  ! What, 
and  the  pen-and-ink  gentlemen  taken  too  ! — Hâve 
you  confessed,  you  rogues  ! 

1 Knight.  We  needed  not  to  confess  ; for  the 
bailiffs  hâve  dogged  us  hither  to  the  very  door,  and 
overheard  ail  that  yon  and  we  said. 

Wid.  Undone,  undoue  then  ! no  man  was  ever 
too  hard  for  me  till  now.  O Jerry,  child,  wilt  thou 
vex  again  the  womb  that  bore  thee  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  for  bearing  me  before  wedlock,.as  you 
say.  But  l’il  teach  you  to  call  a Blackacre  bas  tard, 
though  you  were  never  so  much  my  mother. 

Wid.  [A eide.]  Well,  I’m  undone  ! not  one 
trick  left  ? no  law-mesh  imaginable  ? — [To  Fkub- 
m an.]  Cruel  sir,  a word  with  you,  I pray. 

Free.  In  vain,  madam  ; for  you  hâve  no  other 
way  to  rdease  yourself,  but  by  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. 

Wid.  How,  sir,  how  ! that  were  bnt  to  sue  out 
a habeas-corpns,  for  a removal  from  one  prison  to 
another— Matrimony  1 

Free.  Well,  bailiffs,  away  with  her. 

Wid.  O stay,  sir  ! can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  bring 
me  under  Co vert- Baron  again,  and  put  it  out  of 
my  power  to  sue  in  my  own  name  ? j/fatn—— y 
to  a woman  is  worse  than  excommnmcation,  in 
depi  bring  her  of  the  benefit  of  the  law  ; and  1 


would  rather  be  deprived  of  life.  But  hark  you, 
sir,  I am  contented  you  should  hold  and  enjoy  my 
person  by  lease  or  patent,  but  not  by  the  spiritual 
patent  c&Lled  a licence  ; that  is,  to  bave  the  privi- 
lèges of  a husband,  without  the  dominion  ; that  is, 
Durante  beneplacito.  In  considération  of  which, 
I will  out  of  my  jointure  secure  you  an  annuity  of 
three  hnndred  pounds  a y ear,  and  pay  your  debts  ; 
and  that’s  ail  you  younger  brother*  desire  to  marry 
a widow  for,  l’m  sure. 

Free.  Well,  widow,  if — 

Jer.  What!  I hope,  bully  gnardian,  you  are  not 
makiug  agreements  without  me  ? 

Free.  No,  no.  First,  widow,  you  must  say  no 
more  that  he  is  a son  of  a whore  ; hâve  a care  of 
that  And,  then,  he  must  hâve  a settled  exhibi- 
tion of  forty  pounds  a y ear,  and  a nag  of  assizes, 
kept  by  you,  bnt  not  upon  the  common  ; and  bave 
free  ingress,  egrees,  and  regress,  to  and  from  your 
maids’  garret 

Wid.  Well,  I can  grant  ail  that  too. 

Jer.  Ay,  ay,  fair  words  butter  no  cabbage  : but, 
gnardian,  make  her  sign,  sign  and  seal  ; for  other- 
wise,  if  ydu  knew  her  as  well  as  I,  you  would  not 
trust  her  word  for  a farthing. 

Free.  I warrant  thee,  aquire— Well,  widow, 
since  thou  art  so  générons,  I will  be  générons  too; 
and  if  you’ll  secure  me  four  hundred  pounds  a year, 
but  during  your  life,  and  pay  my  debts,  not  above 
a thonsand  pounds,  I’il  bâte  you  your  person,  to 
dispose  of  as  you  please. 
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Wid.  Haye  a care,  sir,  a settlement  withoat  a 
considération  is  void  in  law;  yon  must  do  some- 
thing  for’t. 

Free.  Prithee,  then  let  the  settlement  on  me  be 
called  alimony  ; and  the  considération,  onr  sépara- 
tion. Corne  ; my  lawyer,  with  writings  ready  drawn, 
is  within,  and  in  haste.  Corne. 

Wid.  But,  what,  no  otherkindof  considération, 
Mr.  Freeman  ? Well,  a widow,  I see,  is  a kind  of 
sinécure,  by  custom  of  which  the  unconscionable 
incumbent  enjoys  the  profits,  without  any  duty,  but 
does  that  still  elsewhere.  [ExeunL 

— ■ ■ 

SCENE  IV. — Olivia’s  Lodging. 

Enter  Olivia  with  a candie  <n  her  hand. 

ORv.  So,  I am  now  prepared  once  more  for  my 
timorous  young  lover' s réception.  My  husband  is 
gone  ; and  go  thou  out  too,  thou  next  interrupter  of 
love. — [Pute  out  the  candie.']  Kind  darkness,  that 
frees  us  love»  front  scandai  and  bashfulness,  from  * 
the  censure  of  our  gallants  and  the  world  1 — So,  are 
yon  there  ? 

Enter  Fideua,  foUowed  ttfüy  by  Manly. 

Corne,  my  dear  punctual  lover,  there  is  not  such 
another  in  the  world  ; thou  hast  beauty  and  youth 
to  please  a wife  ; address  and  wit,  to  amuse  and 
fbol  a husband;  nay,  thou  hast  aU  things  to  be 
wished  in  a lover,  but  your  fits.  I hope,  my  dear, 
you  won't  hâve  one  to-night  ; and  that  yon  may 
not,  l'il  lock  the  door,  though  there  be  no  need  of 
it,  but  to  lock  out  your  fits  : for  my  husband  is 
just  gone  outof  town  again.  Corne,  where  are  you? 

[Ooes  to  the  door  and  locks  U. 

Man . Well,  thou  hast  impudence  enough  to  give 
me  fits  too,  and  make  re  venge  itself  impotent  ; hin- 
der  me  from  making  thee  yet  more  infamous,  if  it 
can  be.  [Aside. 

Oliv . Corne,  corne,  my  soûl,  corne. 

Fid.  Presently,  my  dear,  we  hâve  time  enough 

rare. 

Oliv . How,  time  enough!  True  lovera  can  no 
more  think  they  ever  hâve  time  enough,  tban  love 
snougb.  You  shall  stay  with  me  aU  night  ; but 
hat  is  but  a lover’s  moment.  Corne. 

Fid.  But  won’t  you  let  me  give  you  and  myself 
he  satisfaction  of  telling  you  how  1 abnsed  your 
îusband  last  night  ? 

Oliv.  Not  when  you  can  give  me,  and  yourself 
:oo,  the  satisfaction  of  abusing  him  again  to-night. 
^ome. 

Fid.  Let  me  but  tell  you  how  your  husband — 

Oliv.  O name  not  bis,  or  Manly’s  more  loath- 
tome  name,  if  you  love  me  ! 1 forbid  ’em  last 
light  : and  you  know  I mentioned  my  husband 
rat  once,  and  he  came.  No  talking,  pray,  ’twas 
minons  tous. — [A  noite  at  the  door.]  You  make 
oe  fancy  a noise  at  the  door  already,  but  I'm 
esolved  not  to  be  interrupted.  Where  are  you  ? 
2ome,  for  rather  than  lose  my  dear  expectation  now, 
hough  my  husband  were  at  the  door,  and  the  bloody 
uffian  Manly  hère  in  the  room,  with  ail  his  awful 
isolence,  1 would  give  myself  to  this  dear  h and,  to 
e led  away  to  beavens  of  joys,  which  none  bnt  thou 
anst  give. — [The  noiee  at  the  door  increases.] 
lut  what’s  this  noise  at  the  door  ? So,  I told  you 
’hat  talking  would  corne  to.  Ha  ! — O heavens,  my 
nsband’s  voice  ! — [Listent  at  the  door. 


Man . [Aside.]  Freeman  is  corne  too  soon. 

Oliv.  O,  ’tis  he  ! — Then  here’s  the  happiest 
minute  lost  that  ever  bashful  boy  or  trifling  wo- 
man  fooled  away  ! I’m  undone  ! my  husband’s 
recondlement  too  was  false,  as  my  joy  ail  delusion. 
But  corne  this  way,  here’s  a back  door. — [Exit,  . 
and  retumt .]  The  officions  jade  has  locked  us  in,  ! 
instead  of  locking  others  out  ; but  let  us  then  ! 
escape  your  way,  by  the  balcony  ; and  whilst  you  ■ 
pull  down  the  curtains,  1*11  fetch  from  my  cleset 
what  next  will  best  secure  our  escape.  1 hâve  left 
my  key  in  the  door,  and  ’twill  not  suddenly  be 
broken  open.  [Ejcü. 

[A  noise  at  it  were  people  forcing  the  door. 

Man.  S tir  not  yet,  fearing  nothing. 

Fid.  Nothing  but  your  life,  sir. 

Jlfan.  We  shall  know  this  happy  man  she  calls 
husband. 

Re-enter  Olivia. 

Oliv.  Oh,  where  are  you  ? What,  idle  with 
fear  ? Corne,  1*11  tie  the  certains,  if  you  will  hold. 
Hère  take  this  cabinet  and  purae,  for  it  is  thine,  if 
we  escape; — [Manly  taies  them  from  her]— 
therefore  let  us  make  haste.  [Exit. 

Man.  ’Tis  mine  indeed  now  again,  and  it  shall 
never  escape  more  from  me,  to  you  at  least. 

[The  door  broke  open , enter  Vnwwa  with  a dark - 
lantem  and  a tword,  running  at  Manly,  who  drawt , 
putsbythe  thrust , and  défends himsetf, whüst Ftdjcua 
runs  at  Vkrnish  behind. 

Ver . So,  there  l’m  right,  sure — TJ*  a low  voice . 

Man . [, Sofily .]  Sword  and  dark-lantern,  villain, 
are  some  odds  ; but — 

Ver.  Odds  ! l’m  sure  I find  more  odds  than  I 
expected.  What,  has  my  insatiable  two  seconds 
at  once  ? but — [In  a low  voice. 

[Whilst  theyjlght , Olivia  re-enter st  tying  two  curtains 
together. 

Oliv.  Where  are  you  now  ?— What,  is  he  entered 
then,  and  are  they  fighting  ? O do  not  kill  one 
that  can  make  no  defence  ! — [Manly  throws  Ver  - 
NfBH  down  and  disarms  him.]  How  ! but  I think 
he  has  the  botter  on’fc.  Here’s  his  scarf,  ’tis  he.  : 
So,  keep  him  down  still:  1 hope  thou  hast  no  1 
huit,  my  dearest  ? [Embracing  Manly. 

Enter  Frrbxan,  Lord  Plausible,  Notel,  Jsrry  Black  - 

acre,  and  the  Widow  Blackacee,  tighted  by  the  two 

Ballon  with  torches. 

Ha  ! — what  ! — Manly  ! and  hâve  1 been  thus  con- 
oerned  for  him  ! embracing  him  ! and  has  he  his 
jewels  again  too  ! What  means  this  ? O,  ’tis  too 
sure,  as  well  as  my  shame  ! which  l’il  go  hide  for 
ever.  [OJfèrt  to  go  out , Manly  stops  her. 

Man.  No,  my  dearest;  after  so  much  kindness’as 
has  passed  between  us,  I cannot  part  with  you  yet 
— Freeman,  let  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room  ; for 
notwithstanding  your  lights,  we  are  yet  in  the  dark, 
till  this  gentleman  please  to  tura  his  face — [Pulls 
Verni 8H  by  the  sleeve.]  How,  Vernish  ! art 
thou  the  happy  man  then  ? thou  ! thou  ! speak, 

I say  ; but  thy  guilty  silence  tells  me  alL — Well,  1 
shall  not  upbraid  thee  ; for  my  wonder  is  striking- 
me  as  dumb  as  thy  shame  has  made  thee.  But 
what  ? my  little  volunteer  hurt,  and  fainting  ! 

Fid.  My  wound,  sir,  is  but  a sligfat  one  in  my 
arm  ; tis  only  my  fear  of  your  danger,  sir,  not  yet 
well  over. 

Man.  But  what’s  hère  ? more  strange  things  ! 
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— [Obeerving  Fidblia’s  hoir  untied  behind,  and 
without  a peruke , which  ehe  loet  in  the  ecuffle.'] 
What  meana  tbia  long  woman’a  hair,  and  face  ! 
now  ail  of  it  appears  too  beautifol  for  a man  ; which 
I atill  thonght  womanish  indeed  ! What,  you  hâve 
not  deceived  me  too,  mv  little  vohmteer  ? 

Oliv.  Me  ahe  bas,  1m  sure.  [Aride. 

Man . Speak  ! 

Enter  Euu  and  Lkxticb. 


Elira.  What,  oonain,  I am  brooght  hither  by 
yonr  woman,  I suppose,  to  be  a witneaa  of  the 
second  vindication  of  yonr  honour  ? 

Oliv,  Insulting  la  not  générons.  You  might 
•pare  me,  I hâve  you. 

Elixa.  Hare  a care,  oonain,  you'll  oonfeas  anon 
too  much  ; and  I wonld  not  haye  yonr  aecrets. 

Man.  Corne,  yonr  blnahea  anawer  me  suffi ciently, 
and  you  haye  been  my  volunteer  in  loye. 

[To  Fiokua. 

Fid.  I muât  oonfesa  I needed  no  oompulaion  to 
follow  you  ali  the  world  over  ; which  I attempted 
in  thia  habit,  partly  ont  of  ahame  to  own  my  love 
to  you,  and  fear  of  a greater  ahame,  yonr  refusai  of 
it  : for  I knew  of  your  engagement  to  thia  lady, 
and  the  conatancy  of  your  nature  ; which  nothing 
eould  haye  altered  but  heraelf. 

Man.  Dear  madam,  I deaired  you  to  bring  me 
ont  of  confusion,  and  you  haye  given  me  more.  I 
know  not  what  to  speak  to  you,  or  how  to  look 
upon  you  ; the  aenae  of  my  rough,  hard,  and  ill 
usage  of  you,  (though  chiefly  your  own  fault,)  givea 
me  more  pain  now  ’tis  over,  than  you  had  when 
you  auffered  it  : and  if  my  heart,  the  refusai  of  such 
a woman — [ Pointing  to  Olivia] — were  not  a 
sacrifice  to  profane  your  loye,  and  a greater  wrong 
to  you  than  ever  yet  I did  you  ; 1 wonld  beg  of  you 
to  receiye  it,  though  you  used  it  as  ahe  had  done  ; 
for  though  it  deaerved  not  from  her  the  treatment 
ahe  gave  it,  it  doea  from  you. 

Fid.  Then  it  haa  had  puniahment  suffi cient  from 
her  already,  and  needa  no  more  from  me  ; and,  I 
must  confeas,  I would  not  be  the  only  cause  of 
making  you  break  your  laat  night’a  oath  to  me,  of 
never  parting  with  me  ; if  you  do  not  forget  or 
repent  it. 

Man.  Then  take  for  eyer  my  heart,  and  thia 
with  it  ; — (give*  her  the  cabinet)  for  ’twas  given 
to  you  before,  and  my  heart  was  before  your  due  : 
1 only  beg  leave  to  dispose  of  theae  few. — Here, 
madam,  1 never  yet  left  my  wench  unpaid. 

[Take*  tome  qfthe  Jewelt , and  offert  them  to  Ouvra  ; 
the  ririket  them  doton  : Plaubiblb  and  Novbl  take 
them  up. 

Oliv.  So  it  seema,  by  giving  her  the  cabinet. 

Plane . Theae  pendants  appertain  to  your  most 
faîthful  humble  servant. 

Nov.  And  thia  locket  is  mine  ; my  earneat  for 
love,  which  ahe  never  paid  : therefore  my  own 
again. 

Wid.  By  what  law,  sir,  pray  ? — Cousin  Olivia, 
a word.  What,  do  they  make  a seizure  on  your 


goods  and  chattela,  vi  et  armée  9 Make  your  de- 
mand,  I aay,  and  bring  your  trover,  bring  your 
trover.  l’il  follow  the  law  for  you. 

Oliv.  And  I my  revenge.  [ExiL 

Man . [To  Vkrnish.]  But ’tia,  my  frïend,  in 
your  considération  moat,  that  I would  hâve  returned 
part  of  your  wife’a  portion  ; for  *twere  hard  to  take 
ail  from  thee,  aince  thou  hast  paid  ao  dear  for't,  in 
being  such  a raacal.  Yet  thy  wife  is  a fortune 
without  a portion  ; and  thou  art  a man  of  that 
extraordinary  merit  in  villany,  the  world  and  fortune 
c&n  never  deaert  thee,  though  I do  ; therefore  be 
not  melancholy.  Fare  you  well,  air. — [Earit 
Vbrnish  doggedly .]  Now,  madam,  I beg  your 
pardon  [tuming  to  Fidblia]  for  leaaening  the 
présent  I made  you  ; but  my  heart  can  never  be 
leaaened.  Thia,  I confeas,  waa  too  small  for  you 
before  ; for  you  deserve  the  Indien  world  ; and  I 
would  now  go  thither,  ont  of  covetousneas  for  your 
aake  only. 

Fid.  Your  heart,  air,  is  a présent  of  that  value, 
I can  never  make  any  retum  to’t. — [Pulüng 
Man lt  from  the  company .]  But  I can  give  you 
back  such  a présent  as  thia,  which  I got  by  the  losa 
of  my  father,  a gentleman  of  the  north,  of  no  mean 
extraction,  whose  only  child  I waa,  therefore  left 
me  in  the  présent  possession  of  two  thouaand 
pounda  a-year  ; which  I left,  with  multitudes  of 
pretendera,  to  follow  you,  sir  ; having  in  several 
public  places  seen  you,  and  obeerved  your  actions 
thoroughly,  with  admiration,  when  you  were  too 
much  in  love  to  take  notice  of  mine,  which  yet  was 
but  too  visible.  The  name  of  my  family  is  Grey, 
my  other  Fidelia.  The  rest  of  my  story  you  shall 
know  when  I hâve  fewer  auditon. 

Man.  Nay,  now,  madam,  you  hâve  taVen  from 
me  ail  power  of  making  you  any  compliment  on  my 
part  ; for  I was  going  to  tell  you,  that  for  your 
aake  only  I would  quit  the  unknown  pleasure  of  a 
retirement  ; and  rather  stay  in  this  ill  world  of 
ours  still,  though  odious  to  me,  than  give  you 
more  frights  again  at  sea,  and  make  again  too  great 
a venture  there,  in  you  alone.  But  if  I should  tell 
you  now  ail  this,  and  that  your  virtue  (since  greater 
than  I thought  any  was  in  the  world)  had  now  re- 
conciled  me  to’t,  my  friend  here  would  aay,  *tis 
your  estate  that  has  made  me  friends  with  the 
world. 

Fret.  I must  confeas  I should  ; for  I think  moat 
of  our  quarrels  to  the  world  are  just  such  as  we 
hâve  to  a handsome  woman  ; only  because  we  con- 
nût enjoy  her  as  we  would  do. 

Man.  Nay,  if  thou  art  a plain  dealer  too,  give 
me  thy  hand  ; for  now  1*11  aay,  I am  thy  friend 
indeed  ; and  for  your  two  aakes,  though  I hâve 
been  so  lately  deceived  in  friends  of  both  sexes, — 

I will  believe  there  are  now  in  the  world 
Good-natured  friends,  who  are  not  proatitutea, 
And  handsome  women  worthy  to  be  friends  : 
Yet,  for  my  sake,  let  no  one  e*er  confide 
In  tears,  or  oaths,  in  love,  or  friend  untried. 

[Exevnf  omntt. 
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EPILOGUE 

BPOKBN  BT  TBB  WIDOW  BLACKACRB 

To  y on  the  judges  learnèd  in  stage-laws, 

Onr  poet  now,  by  mev  submits  his  cause  $ 

For  with  yonng  jndges,  such  as  most  of  you, 

The  men  by  women  but  their  business  do  : 

And,  trnth  on*t  is,  if  you  did  not  sit  here, 

To  keep  for  us  a term  throughout  the  year, 

We  could  not  live  by’r  tongues  ; nay,  but  for  you, 
Our  cham  ber-practice  would  be  little  too. 

And  'tis  not  only  the  stage-practiser 
Who  by  your  meeting  geta  her  living  hère  : 

For  as  in  Hall  of  Westminster 

Sleek  sempstress  vents  amidst  the  eourts  her  ware  ; 

So,  while  we  bawl,  and  you  in  jadgmentsit, 

The  visor-mask  sella  linen  too  i’  th*  pit. 

O,  many  of  your  friends,  berides  us  here, 

Do  live  by  putting  off  their  several  ware. 

Here's  daily  done  the  great  afiairs  o'th*  nation  ; 
Let  love  and  us  then  ne’er  bave  long  vacation. 

But  hold  ; like  other  nleaders  I hâve  done 
Not  my  poor  dient's  business,  but  my  own. 

Spare  me  a word  then  now  for  him.  First  know, 
Squires  of  the  long  robe,  he  does  humbly  show, 

He  bas  a just  right  in  abusing  you, 

Becanse  he  is  a Brother-Templ&r  too  : 

For  at  the  bar  you  rally  one  another  ; 

Nay,  fool  and  knave,  is  swallow’d  from  a brother  : 
If  not  the  poet  here,  the  Tempiar  spare, 

And  maul  him  when  you  catch  him  at  the  bar. 
From  you,  our  common  modish  censurera, 

Your  favour,  not  your  judgment,  'tis  he  foars  : 

Of  ail  love  begs  you  then  to  rail,  find  fouit  ; 

For  plays,  like  women,  by  the  world  are  thought, 
When  you  speak  lrindly  of  ’em,  very  naught. 
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To  Mr.  Congreve. 

On  “ The  Old  Bachelor 'y 

When  virtue  in  pursuit  of  famé  appears. 

And  forward  shoots  the  growth  beyond  the  years, 
We  timely  court  the  rising  hero's  cause, 

And  on  bis  side  the  poet  wisely  draws  ; 
Bespeaking  hira  hereafter  by  applause. 

I The  days  will  corne  when  we  shill  ail  receive 
Beturning  interest  from  what  now  we  give  ; 
i Instructed  and  supported  by  that  praise 
And  réputation  which  we  strive  to  raise. 

. Nature  so  coy,  so  hardly  to  be  woo’d, 

Flies  like  a mistress,  but  to  be  pursued. 

O Congreve  ! boldly  follow  on  the  chase  ; 

She  looks  behind,  and  wants  thy  strong  embrace  ; 
j She  yields,  she  yields,  surrenders  ail  her  charma. 

Do  you  but  force  her  gently  to  your  arms  : 

I Such  nerves,  such  grâces,  in  your  lines  appear, 

As  you  were  made  to  be  her  ravisher. 

Dryden  has  long  extended  his  command, 

By  right  divine,  quite  through  the  Muses’  land 
I Absolute  lord  ; and  holding  now  from  none, 

But  great  Apollo,  his  undoubted  crown  ; 

| (That  empire  settled,  and  grown  old  in  power) 
Can  wish  for  nothing  but  a snccessor  : 

I Not  to  enlarge  his  limite,  but  maintain 

IThose  provinces  which  he  alone  could  gain. 

His  eldest  Wycherley,  in  wise  retreat, 

Thought  it  not  worth  his  quiet  to  be  great. 

Looee,  wandering  Etherege,  in  wild  pleasures  tost 
And  foreign  interests,  to  his  hopes  long  lost  : 

Poor  Lee  and  Otway  dead  ! Congreve  appears, 
The  darling  and  last  comfort  of  his  years. 

Mayst  thou  live  long  in  thy  great  Master’s  smiles, 
And  growing  under  him,  adora  these  isles  : 

But  when — when  part  of  him  (be  that  but  late) 
His  body  yielding  must  submit  to  fate, 

Leaving  his  deathless  works  and  thee  behind, 

(The  naturel  successor  of  his  mind,) 

Th  en  mayst  thou  finish  what  he  has  begun  ; 

Heir  to  his  merit,  be  in  famé  his  son. 

What  thou  hast  done  shows  ail  is  in  thy  power  ; 
And  to  write  better,  only  must  write  more. 

’Tis  something  to  be  willing  to  commend  ; 

Bat  my  beat  praise  is,  that  I am  your  friend. 

THO.  SOUTH ERNE. 


To  Mr.  Congreve. 

On  “ The  Old  Bachelor." 

Th ■ danger’s  great  in  these  censorious  days, 
When  critics  are  so  rife,  to  venture  praise  : 
When  the  infectious  and  ill-natured  brood 
Behold  and  damn  the  work  becanse  ’tis  good  ; 
And  with  a proud,  ungenerous  spirit,  try 
To  pass  an  ostracism  on  poetry. 


But  you,  my  friend,  your  worth  does  safely  bear 
; Above  their  spleen  ; you  hâve  no  cause  for  fear  ; 
Like  a well-mettled  hawk  you  took  your  flight 
Quite  out  of  reach,  and  almost  out  of  sight. 

As  the  strong  sun,  in  a fair  summer’s  day, 

You  rise,  and  drive  the  mists  and  clouds  away, 
The  owls  and  bats,  and  ail  the  birds  of  prey. 

IEach  line  of  yours  like  polish’d  steel’s  so  hard, 

In  beauty  safe  it  wants  no  other  guard  : 

Nature  herself’s  beholden  to  your  dress, 

Which  though  still  like,  much  fairer  you  express. 
Some  vainly  striving  honour  to  obtain, 
i Leave  to  their  heirs  the  traffic  of  their  brain, 

Like  china  under  ground,  the  ripening  ware, 

In  a long  time,  perhaps  grows  worth  our  care. 

But  you  now  reap  the  famé,  so  well  you’ve  sown  ; 
The  planter  tastes  his  fruit  to  ripeness  grown. 

As  a fair  orange- tree  at  once  is  seen 

Big  with  what’s  ripe,  yet  springing  still  with  green, 

So  at  one  time  my  worthy  friend  appears, 

With  ail  the  sap  of  youth,  and  weight  of  years. 
Accept  my  pions  love,  as  forward  zeal, 

Which,  though  it  ruins  me,  I can’t  conceal  : 
Exposed  to  censure  for  my  weak  applause, 

I’m  pleased  to  suffer  in  so  just  a cause  : 

And  though  my  offering  may  unworthy  prove, 
Take,  as  a friend,  the  wishes  of  my  love. 

j.  marsu; 


To  Mr.  Congreve. 

On  his  Play  called  “ The  Old  Bachelor.  ” 

*Wit,  like  true  gold  refined  from  ali  allay, 
Immortel  is,  and  never  can  decay; 

’Tis  in  ail  times  and  languages  the  same, 

Nor  can  an  ill  translation  quench  the  flame  : 

For  though  the  form  and  fashion  don’t  remain, 
The  intrinsic  value  still  it  will  retain. 

(Then  let  each  studied  scene  be  writ  with  art  ; 
lAnd  judgment  sweat  to  form  the  labour'd  part; 
Each  character  be  just,  and  Nature  seem  ; 
[Without  the  ingrédient,  wit,  ’tis  ail  but  phlegm  ; 
^For  that's  the  soûl  which  ail  the  mass  must  move, 
And  wake  our  passions  into  grief,  or  love. 

But  you,  too  bounteous,  sow  your  wit  so  thick, 

We  are  surprised,  and  know  not  where  to  pick  : 
And  while  with  cl&pping  we  are  just  to  you, 
Ourselves  we  injure,  and  lose  something  new. 
What  mayn’t  we  then,  great  youth,  of  thee  présagé, 
Whose  art  and  wit  so  much  transcend  thy  âge  ? 
How  wilt  thou  shine  at  thy  meridian  height, 

Who,  at  thy  rising,  givest  so  vast  a light  ! 

When  Dryden  dying  shall  the  world  deceive, 
Whom  we  immortal,  as  his  works,  believe  ; 

Thou  shalt  succeed,  the  glory  of  the  stage, 

Adom  and  entertain  the  coming  âge. 

BEVIL  H1GGONS. 


L 


THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 


S ffionuïJB- 


Q,uera  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoao  gloria  curru, 
Rxanimat  lentus  Bpectator,  aedulus  inflat. 

Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  qnod  landis  avarnm 
Subruit,  aut  reficit. — Horat.  Lib.  ii.  Epist  1. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

» 

CHARLES  LORD  CLIFFORD,  OF  LANESBOROÜGH,  &c. 

Mr  Lord, — It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I lay  hold  on  this  first  occasion,  which  the  accidents  of  my  life 
bave  given  me,  of  writing  to  your  Lordahip  : for  ainoe,  at  the  same  tlme,  I write  to  ail  the  world,  it  will  be  a means  of 
publishing  (what  I would  hâve  everybody  know)  the  respect  and  duty  which  I owe  and  pay  to  yon.  I hâve  so  much 
inclination  to  be  youre,  that  I need  no  other  engagement  : bot  the  particular  ties  by  which  I am  bound  to  your  Lordahip 
and  family,  hâve  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  make  you  any  compliment  ; ainoe  ail  offers  of  myself  will  amount  to  no 
more  than  an  honest  acknowledgment,  and  only  show  a willingnees  in  me  to  be  grateful. 

I am  very  near  wishing  that  it  were  not  so  much  my  interest  to  be  your  Lordahip’s  servant,  that  it  might  be  more  my 
merit  ; not  that  I would  avoid  being  obliged  to  you,  but  I would  hâve  my  own  choioe  to  run  me  into  the  debt  ; that 
I might  hâve  it  to  boast  I had  distinguished  a man  to  whom  I would  be  glad  to  be  obliged,  even  without  the  hopes  of 
having  it  in  my  power  ever  to  make  him  a return. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  corne  near  your  Lordship,  in  any  kind,  and  not  to  reoeive  sonie  favour  ; and  while  in 
appearsnce  I am  only  making  an  acknowledgment,  (with  the  usual  underhand  dealing  of  the  world,)  I am,  at  the  same 
time,  insinuating  my  own  interest.  I oannot  give  your  Lordship  your  due,  without  tacking  a bill  of  my  own  privilèges. 
It  is  true,  if  a man  never  oommitted  a folly,  he  would  never  stand  in  need  of  a protection  : but  then  power  would  hâve 
nothing  to  do,  and  good-nature  no  occasion  to  show  itself  ; and  where  those  qualities  are,  it  is  pity  they  should  want 
objecta  to  shine  upon.  I must  oonfeas  this  is  no  reason  why  a man  should  do  an  idle  tliing,  nor  indeed  any  good  excuse 
I for  it,  when  done  ; yet  it  recondlos  the  uses  of  such  authority  and  goodneas  to  the  necessities  of  our  follies  ; and  is  a 

sort  of  poetio&l  logic,  which  at  this  time  I would  make  use  of,  to  argue  your  Lordahip  into  a protection  of  this  play. 
It  is  the  first  offenoe  I hâve  committed  in  this  kind,  or  indeed  in  any  kind  of  poetry,  though  not  the  first  made  public  ; 
and  therefore,  I hope,  will  the  more  easlly  be  pardoned  : but  had  it  been  aoted  when  it  was  first  written,  more 
might  hâve  been  said  in  its  behalf  ; ignorance  of  the  town  and  stage  would  then  hâve  been  excuses  in  a young  writer, 
which  now  almost  four  years*  expérience  will  acaroe  allow  of.  Yet  I must  déclaré  myself  sensible  of  the  good-nature 
of  the  town,  in  reoeiving  this  play  so  Irindly,  with  ail  its  faults,  which  I must  own  were,  for  the  most  part,  very 
industriously  covered  by  the  care  of  the  players  ; for  I think,  scaroe  a character  but  reoeived  ail  the  advantage  it  would 
admit  of,  from  the  justness  of  the  action. 

As  for  the  critics,  my  Lord,  I bave  nothing  to  aay  to  or  against  any  of  them  of  any  kind  ; from  those  who  make  just 
exceptions,  to  those  who  find  fault  in  the  wrong  place.  I will  only  make  this  general  answer  in  behalf  of  my  play,  (an 
answer  which  Epictetus  ad  vises  every  man  to  make  for  himself  to  his  censure»,)  via, — That  if  they  who  find  tome  faults 
in  it  were  as  intimait  with  it  as  I am,  they  would  find  a great  many  more.  This  is  a oonfession  which  I needed  not  to 
I bave  made  ; but  however  I can  draw  this  use  from  lt,  to  my  own  advantage,  that  I think  there  are  no  faults  in  it  but 

I what  I do  know  ; which,  as  I take  it,  is  the  first  step  to  an  amendment 

Thus  I may  lire  in  hopes  (sotne  time  or  other)  of  making  the  town  amenda  ; but  you,  my  Lord,  I never  can,  though  I 
I am  ever  your  Lordship's  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant,  WILL.  CONGRE  VE. 
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DRAMATIS 

Hkartwrll,  a surly  old  Baehelor , pretending  to 
slight  Women.  secretly  in  love  with  811. via. 
Bbllmour,  in  love  with  Bblînda. 

Va  in  lo vx,  capricious  in  his  love;  in  love  with 
Araminta. 

Bharpbr. 

8»  Josxra  Wittol. 

Cafta  in  Bturra 
Fondlbwipx,  a Banker. 

Sbttxr,  a Pimp. 

Gavot,  a Music-master. 

Pacb,  Footman  to  Araminta. 

SCENE, - 


PERSONÆ. 

Barnaby,  Servant  to  Fondlbwipb. 

A Boy. 

Araminta,  in  love  with  Vainlovb, 

Bblînda,  her  Cousin , an  affeeted  Lady , in  love  with 
v Bellmdur. 

Lahttia,  Wife  to  Fondlbwipb. 

Silvia,  Vainlovb’b  Jfrrraken  Mistress. 

Lucy,  her  Maid. 

Bbtty,  Maid  to  Araminta. 

Dance»,  and  Attendants. 

-London. 
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THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 


PROLOGUE 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  “ OLD  BACHELOR.’7 — WRITTEN  BY  THE  LORD  FALKLAND. 


Most  authors  on  the  stage  at  fi  rat  appear 
Like  widows7  bridegrooms,  full  of  dohbt  and  fear  : 
They  judge,  from  the  expérience  of  the  dame, 

How  hard  a task  it  is  to  quench  her  fiame  : 

And  who  falls  short  of  fiirnishing  a course, 

U p to  his  brawny  predecessor’s  force, 

With  utmost  rage  from  her  embraces  thrown, 
Remains  convicted,  as  an  empty  drone. 

Thus  often,  to  his  shame,  a pert  beginner 
Proves,  in  the  end,  a misérable  sinner. 

As  for  onr  youngster,  I am  apt  to  doubt  him, 
With  ail  the  vigour  of  his  youth  about  him, 

But  he,  more  sanguine,  trusts  in  one-and-twenty, 
And  impudently  hopes  he  shall  content  you  ; 

For  though  his  Bachelor  be  wom  and  cold, 

He  thinks  the  young  may  club  to  help  the  ol<f  ; 


And  what  alone  can  be  achieved  by  neither, 

Is  often  brought  about  by  both  together. 

The  briskest  of  you  ail  hâve  felt  alarms, 

Finding  the  fair  one  prostitute  her  charms, 

With  broken  sighs,  in  her  old  fumbler’s  arms. 

But  for  our  spark,  he  swears  he’ll  ne’er  be  jealous 
Of  any  rivais,  but  young  lusty  fellows. 

Faith,  let  him  try  his  chance,  and  if  the  slave, 
After  his  bragging,  prove  a washy  knave, 

May  he  be  banish’d  to  some  lonely  den, 

And  never  more  hâve  leave  to  dip  his  pen  : 

But  if  he  be  the  champion  he  prétends, 

Both  sexes  sure  will  join  to  be  his  friends  ; 

For  ail  agréé,  where  ail  can  hâve  their  ends. 

And  you  must  own  him  for  a man  of  might, 

If  he  holds  out  to  please  you  the  third  night. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BR  A CEOIRDLE . 


HoW  this  vile  world  is  changed  ! in  former  days 
Prologues  were  serious  speech  es  before  plays  ; 
Grave  solemn  things,  as  grâces  are  to  feasts, 
Where  poets  begg’d  a blessing  from  their 
guests. 

But  now,  no  more  like  suppliants  we  corne  ; 

A play  makes  war,  and  prologue  is  the  drum  : 
Arm’d  with  keen  satire,  and  with  pointed  wit, 
We  threaten  you  who  do  for  judges  sit, 

To  save  our  plays,  or  else  we’llfdamn  your  pit. 
But  for  your  comfort,  it  falls  out  to-day, 

We’ve  a young  author,  and  his  first-born  play  ; 
So,  standing  only  on  his  good  behaviour, 

He’s  very  civil,  and  entreats  your  favour. 


Not  but  the  man  has  malice,  would  he  show  it, 
But,  on  my  conscience,  he’s  a bashful  poet  ; 

You  thinkthat  strange — no  matter,  he’ll  out-growit. 
Well,  I'm  his  advocate — by  me  he  prays  you, 

(I  don’t  know  whether  I shall  speak  to  please  you) 
He  prays — O bless  me  ! what  shall  I do  now  ! 
Hang  me,  if  I know  what  he  prays,  or  how  ! 

And  ’twas  the  prettiest  prologue  as  he  wrote  it  ! 
Well  the  deuse  take  me,  if  I han’t  forgot  it! 

0 Lord,  for  heaven’s  sake  excuse  the  play, 
Because,  you  know,  if  it  be  damn’d  to-day, 

1 shall  be  hang’d  for  wanting  what  to  say. 

For  my  sake  then — but  I’m  in  such  confasion, 

I cannot  stay  to  hear  your  resolution.  [Awn*  gff. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I .—The  Street. 

Bkllmour  and  Vainlovk  meeting. 


Bell . Vainlove,  and  abroad  so  early  ! good  mor- 
row.  1 thought  a contemplative  lover  could  no 
more  hâve  parted  with  his  bed  in  a moming,  than 
he  could  hâve  slept  in’t 

Vain.  Bellmour,  good  morrow. — Why,  truth 
on’t  is,  these  early  sallies  are  not  usual  to  me  ; but 
business,  as  you  see,  sir — [SAourin^  letters.  ] And 
business  must  be  followed,  or  be  lost. 

Bell.  Business  ! — and  so  must  time,  my  friend, 
lbe  close  pursued,  or  lost.  Business  is  the  rub 
k>f  life,  perverts  our  aim,  casts  off  the  bias,  and 
leaves  us  wide  and  short  of  the  intended  mark. 

| Vain . Pleasure,  1 guess,  you  mean. 

! Bell.  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning  ? 

* Vain . Oh,  the  wise  will  tell  you — 
j Bell.  More  than  they  believe — or  understand. 


Vain.  How,  how,  Ned,  a wise  man  say  more 
than  he  understands  ? 

Bell.  Ay,  ay  ; wisdom’s  nothing  but  a prétend- 1 
ing  to  know  and  believe  more  than  we  really  do.  « 
You  read  of  but  one  wise  man,  and  ail  that  he  knew  j 
was,  that  he  knew  nothing.  Corne,  corne,  leave  j 
business  to  idlers,  and  wisdom  to  fools  : they  hâve/ 
need  of  ’em  : wit,  be  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  my 


iv  faculty,  and  pleasure  my 
occupation  i and  letTïtoer  ^imè"  sEâie  hi*  glass. 
Let  low  and  earthly  soûls  grovel  ’till  they  hâve 
worked  themselves  six  foot  deep  into  a grave. 
Business  is  not  my  element — 1 rolî  in  a higher  orb, 
and  dwell — 

Vain.  In  castles  i’th’  air  of  thy  own  building  : 
that’s  thy  element,  Ned.  Well,  as  high  a flyer  as 
you  are,  I hâve  a lure  may  make  you  stoop. 

[ Flings  a letier. 

Bell.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  I hâve  a hawk’s  eye  at  a 
woman's  hand. — There’s  more  elegancy  in  the 


SCENE  111. 
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false  spelling  of  thia  superscription — [Takes  up 
the  letter]  than  in  ail  Cicero. — Let  me  see — 
How  now  1 Dear  perfidious  Vainlove.  [Read*. 

Vain.  Hold  ! hold  ! ’alife,  that’s  the  wrong. 

Bell.  Nay,  let’s  see  the  name — Silvia  ! How 
canst  thou  be  ungrateful  to  that  créature  ? She’s 
^ extremely  pretty,  and  loves  thee  entirely.  I hâve 
] heard  her  breathe  such  raptures  about  thee. 

Vain.  Ay,  or  anybody  that  she’s  about 

Bell.  No,  faith,  Frank,  you  wrong  her  : ahe  has 
^been  just  to  you. 

Fain . That’s  pleasant,  by  my  troth,  from  thee, 

I who  hast  had  her. 

1 Bell.  Never — her  affections.  ’Tis  true,  by  hea- 
| ven,  ahe  owned  it  to  my  face  ; and  blushing  like 
the  virgin  mora  when  it  disclosed  the  cheat,  which 
that  trusty  bawd  of  nature,  Night,  had  liid,  con- 
fessed  her  soûl  was  true  to  you  ; though  1 by 
treachery  had  stolen  the  bliss. 

Fain.  So  was  true  as  turtle — in  imagination, 
Ned,  ha  ? Preach  this  doctrine  to  husbands,  and 
the  married  women  will  adore  thee. 

Bell.  Why,  faith,  1 think  it  will  do  well  enongh, 
if  the  husband  be  out  of  the  way,  for  the  wife  to 
show  her  fondness  and  impatience  of  his  absence 
by  choosing  a lover  as  like  him  as  she  can  ; and 
what  is  unlike,  she  may  help  out  with  her  own 
fancy. 

Fain.  Bnt  is  it  not  an  abuse  to  the  lover  to  be 
made  a blind  of  ? 

Bell.  As  you  say,  thé-  abuse  is  to  the  lover,  not 
the  husband  : for  ’tis  an  argument  of  her  great 
zeal  towards  him,  that  she  will  enjoy  him  in  effigy. 

Fain.  It  must  be  a very  superstitions  country, 
where  such  zeal  passes  for  true  dévotion.  I doubt 
it  will  be  damned  by  ail  our  protestant  husbands 
for  fiat  idolatry. — But  if  you  can  make  alderman 
Fondlewife  of  yonr  persuasion,  this  letter  will 
be  needless. 

Bell.  What,  the  old  banker  with  the  handsome 
wife  ? 

Fain . Ay. 

Bell.  Let  me  see,  Laetitia  1 oh,  ’tis  a delicious 
morsel! — Dear  Frank,  thou  art  the  truest  friend  in 
the  world. 

Fain,  Ay,  am  I not  ? to  be  coutinually  starting 

(of  hares  for  you  to  course.  We  were  certainly  eut 
ont  for  one  another  ; for  my  temper  quits  an  amour 
just  where  thine  takes  it  up. — But  read  that,  it  is 
an  appointaient  for  me  this  evening,  when  Fondle- 
wife will  be  gone  out  of  town,  to  meet  the  master 
of  a ship,  about  the  return  of  a venture  which  he’s 
in  danger  of  losing.  Read,  read. 

Bell.  [Reads.]  Hum,  hum — Out  of  town  this 
evening , and  ta&s  of  sending  far  Mr.  Spintext 
to  keep  me  company  ; but  VU  take  care  he  shall 
not  be  at  home.  Good  1 Spintext  ! oh,  the  fana- 
tic  one-eyed  parson  ! 

Fain.  Ay. 

Bell.  [ Reads]  Hum,  hum — That  your  conversa- 
tion will  be  much  more  agreeable , if  you  can  coun- 
terfeit  his  habit  to  blind  the  servants.  Very  good  ! 
Then  I must  be  disgoi6ed  ? — With  ail  my  heart — 
It  adds  a gusto  to  an  amour,  gives  it  the  greater 
resemblance  of  theft,  and,  among  us  lewd  mortals, 
the  deeper  the  sin  the  sweeter.  Frank,  I’m 
amazed  at  thy  good-nature. 

Fain.  Faith,  I hâte  love  when  ’tis  forced  upon 
a man,  ay  1 do  wine  : and  this  business  is  none  of 
my  seeking.  I only  happened  to  be  once  or  twice 


where  Lœtitia  was  the  handsomest  woman  in  com- 
pany, so  consequently  applied  myself  to  her  ; and 
it  reems  she  has  taken  me  at  my  word.  Had  you 
been  there,  or  anybody,  ’t  had  been  the  same. 

Bell.  I wish  I may  succeed  as  the  same. 

Vain.  Never  doubt  it;  for  if  the  spirit  of  cuck- 
oldom  be  once  raised  up  in  a woman,  the  devil 
can’t  lay  it,  ’till  she  has  done’t. 

Bell.  Prithee,  what  sort  of  fellow  is  Fondle- 
wife ? 

Fain.  A kind  of  mongrel  zealot,  soipetimes  very 
précisé  and  peevish  ; but  1 bave  seen  him  pleasant 
enough  in  his  way  ; much  addicted  to  jealousy,  but 
more  to  fondness:  so  that  as  he’s  often  jealous  with- 
out  a cause,  he’s  as  often  satisfied  without  reason. , 

Bell.  A very  even  temper,  and  fit  for  my  pur- 
pose.  I must  get  your  man  Setter  to  provide  my 
disguise. 

Fain.  Ay,  you  may  take  him  for  good-and-all  if 
you  will,  for  you  hâve  made  him  fit  for  nobody 
else.— Well— 

Bell.  You’re  going  to  visit  in  return  of  Silvia’s 
letter — poor  rogue  ! Any  hour  of  tbe  day  or  night 
will  serve  her. — But  do  you  know  nothing  of  a 
new  rival  there  ? 

Fain.  Yes,  Heartwell,  that  surly,  old,  pretended 
woman-hater,  thinks  her  virtuous  ; that’s  one  rea- 
son why  I fail  her  : I would  hâve  her  fret  herself 
out  of  conceit  with  me,  that  she  may  entertain 
some  thoughts  of  him.  I know  he  visits  her  every 
day. 

Bell.  Yet  rails  on  still,  and  thinks  his  loveun- 
known  to  us.  A little  time  will  swell  him  so,  he 
must  be  forced  to  give  it  birth  ; and  the  discovery 
must  needs  be  very  pleasant  from  himself,  to  see 
what  pains  he  will  take,  and  how  he  will  strain  to 
be  deUvered  of  a secret  when  he  has  miscarried  of  it 
already. 

Fain.  Well,  good  morrow,  let’s  dine  together  ; 
I’il  meet  at  the  old  place. 

Bell.  With  ail  &y  heart  ; it  lies  oonvenient  for 
us  to  pay  our  aftemoon  services  to  our  mistresses. 
1 find  1 am  damnably  in  love,  I’m  so  uneasy  for 
not  having  seen  Belinda  yesterday. 

Fain.  But  I saw  my  Araminta,  yet  am  as  im- 
patient. 


SCENE  II. 

BXLLMOUfL 

Why,  what  a cormorant  in  love  am  I ! who,  not 
contented  with  the  slavery  of  honourable  love  in 
one  place,  and  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  some  half 
a score  mistresses  of  my  own  acquiring,  must  yet 
take  Yainlove’s  business  upon  my  hands,  because 
it  lay  too  heavy  upon  his  : so  am  not  only  forced  to 
lie  with  other  men’s  wives  for  ’em,  but  must  also 
undertake  the  harder  task  of  obliging  their  mis- 
tresses.— I must  take  up,  or  I shall  never  hold  out  ; - 
tlesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  it  always. 


SCENE  III. 

Bkllmour  and  Sharpkr. 

Sharp.  I’m  sorry  to  see  this,  Ned  ; once  a man 
cornes  to  his  6oliloquies  I give  him  for  gone. 

Bell.  Sharper,  l’m  glad  to  see  thee. 
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bear  greater  burdens  ; are  forced  to  undergo  dress- 
ing,  dancing,  singing,  sighing,  whining,  rhyming, 
flattering,  lying,  grinning,  cringing,  and  the  drud- 
gery  of  loving  to  boot. 

Bell.  O brute  ! the  drudgery  of  loving  ! 

Heart.  Ay,  why  to  corne  to  love  through  ail 
theae  encumbrances,  is  like  coming  to  an  estate 
overcharged  with  debts  ; which,  by  the  time  you 
hâve  paid,  yields  no  fnrther  profit  than  what  the 
bare  tillage  and  manuring  of  the  land  will  produce 
at  the  ezpense  of  your  own  sweat. 

Bell.  Prithee,  how  dost  thou  love  ? 

Sharp.  He  ! he  hâtes  the  sex. 

| Heart.  So  I hâte  physic  too — yet  I may  love  to 
I take  it  for  my  health. 

Bell.  Well  corne  off,  George,  if  at  any  time  you 
j should  be  taken  straying. 

Sharp.  He  has  need  of  such  an  excuse,  consi- 
dering  the  présent  State  of  his  body. 

Heart . How  d’ye  mean  ? 

Sharp.  Why,  if  whoring  be  purging  (as  you  call 
it),  then,  1 may  say,  marriage  is  entering  into  a 
course  of  physic. 

Bell.  How,  George,  does  the  wind  blow  there  ? 

Heart.  It  will  as  soon  blow  north  and  by  south. 
— Marry,  quotha  ! I hope,  in  heaven,  I hâve  a 
, greater  portion  of  grâce,  and  1 think  I hâve  baited 
|/too  many  of  those  traps  to  be  caught  in  one 
! myself. 

; Bell.  Who  the  devil  would  hâve  thee?  unless 
’twere  an  oyster-woman,  to  propagate  young  fry 
for  Bilüng8gate  : — thy  talent  will  never  recommend 
thee  to  anything  of  better  quality. 

(Heart.  My  talent  is  chiefly  that  of  speaking 
truth,  which  I don’t  expect  should  ever  recommend 
me  to  people  of  quality.  I thank  heaven,  I bave 
very  honestly  purchased  the  hatred  of  ail  the  great 
families  in  town. 

Sharp.  And  you,  in  retnrn  of  spleen,  hâte  them. 
But  could  you  hope  to  be  received  into  the  alliance 
of  a noble  family — 

Heart.  No,  I hope  I shall  never  merit  that 
affliction — to  be  punished  with  a wife  of  birth — be 
a stag  of  the  first  head,  and  bear  my  homs  aloft, 
like  one  of  the  supporters  of  my  wife’s  coat. 
’Sdeath,  I would  not  be  a cuckold  to  e'er  an  illus- 
trious  whore  in  England  ! 

Bell.  What,  not  to  make  your  family,  man  ! 
and  provide  for  your  children  ? 

Sharp.  For  her  children,  you  mean. 

Heart.  Ay,  there  you've  nicked  it — there’s  the 
devil  upon  devil. — O the  pride  and  joy  of  heart 
’twould  be  to  me,  to  hâve  my  son  and  heir  resem- 
ble such  a duke  ! — to  hâve  a fleering  coxcomb  scoff 
and  cry,  Mr.,  your  son’s  mighty  like  his  Grâce, 
has  just  his  smile  and  air  of*s  face.  Then  replies 
another,  Methinks  he  has  more  of  the  Marquis  of 
such  a place  about  his  nose  and  eyes,  though  he 
has  my  Lord  What-d’ye-call’s  mouth  to  a titüe. — 
Then  I,  to  put  it  off  as  unconcerned,  corne  chuck 
the  infant  under  the  chin,  force  a smile,  and  cry, 
Ay,  the  boy  takes  after  his  mother's  relations  : 
when  the  devil  and  she  knows,  ’tis  a little  compound 
of  the  whole  body  of  nobility. 

Bell  and  Sharp.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Bell.  Well,  but,  George,  I hâve  one  question  to 
ask  you — 


Heart.  Pshaw  ! 1 hâve  prattled  away  my  time. 
I hope  you  are  in  no  haste  for  an  answer — for  1 
shan’t  stay  now.  ILooking  on  HU  watch. 

Bell.  Nay,  prithee,  George — 

Heart.  No  : besides  my  business,  I see  a fool 
coming  this  way.  Adieu. 


SCENE  V. 

Bellmour  and  Shrrper. 

Bell.  What  does  he  mean  ? Oh,  ’tis  sir  Joseph 
Wittol  with  his  firiend  ; but  I see  he  has  tumed  the 
corner,  and  goes  another  way. 

Sharp.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  U it? 

Bell.  Why,  a fool. 

Sharp.  ’Tis  a tawdry  outside. 

Bell.  And  a very  beggarly  lining — yet  he  may 
be  worth  your  acquaintance.  A little  of  thy  che- 
mistry,  Toro,  may  extract  gold  from  that  dirt. 

Sharp.  Say  you  so  ? faith,  I am  as  poor  as  a 
chemist,  and  would  be  as  industrious.  But  what 
was  he  that  followed  him  ? Is  not  he  a dragon 
that  watches  those  golden  pippins  ? 

Bell.  Hang  him,  no,  he  a dragon  ! if  he  be,  ’tis 
a very  peaceful  one  ; I can  ensure  his  anger  dor- 
mant ; or  should  he  aeera  to  rouse,  ’tis  but  well 
lashing  him,  and  he  will  sleep  like  a top. 

Sharp.  Ay,  is  he  of  that  kidney  ? 

Bell.  Yet  is  adored  by  that  bigot  sir  Joseph 
Wittol,  as  the  image  of  valour  : he  calls  him  his 
back,  and  indeed  they  are  never  asunder — yet  last 
night,  1 know  not  by  what  mischance,  the  knight 
was  alone,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
night-walkers,  who  1 suppose  would  hâve  pillaged 
him  ; but  I chanced  to  corne  by,  and  rescued  him  : 
though  I believe  he  was  heartily  frightened,  for  as 
soon  as  ever  he  was  loose  he  ran  away,  without 
staying  to  see  who  had  helped  him. 

Sharp.  Is  that  bully  of  his  in  the  army  ? 

Bell.  No,  but  is  a pretender,  andwears  the  habit 
of  a soldier  ; which  now-a-days  as  often  cloaks 
cowardice,  as  a black  gown  does  atheism.  You 
must  know,  he  has  been  abroad — went  purely  to 
runwway  from  a campaign  ; enriched  himself  with 
the  plunder  of  a few  oaths — and  here  vents  ’em 
against  the  general  ; who  slighting  men  of  merit,  and 
preferring  only  those  of  interest,  has  made  him  quit 
the  service. 

Sharp.  Wherein,  no  doubt,  he  magnifies  bis  own 
performance. 

Bell.  Speaks  miracles,  is  the  drum  to  his  own 
praise — the  only  implement  of  a soldier  he  resem- 
bles  ; like  that,  being  full  of  blustering  noise  and 
emptiness. 

Sharp.  And  Ukethat,  of  no  use  but  to  be  beaten. 

Bell.  Right  ; but  then  the  comparison  breaks, 
for  he  will  take  a drubbing  with  as  little  noise  as  a 
pulpit-cushion. 

Sharp . His  name,  and  I hâve  done  ? 

Bell.  Why,  that,  to  pass  it  current  too,  he  has 
gilded  with  a title  : he  is  called  Captain  Bluffe. 

Sharp.  Well,  1*11  endeavour  bis  acquaintance  ; 
you  steer  another  course,  are  bound 
\ For  Love’s  Island  ; I for  the  golden  coast  : 

"t  May  éach  succeed  in  what  he  wishes  most  ! 

\_Exeunt. 
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ACT  IL 


SCENE  I. — The  Street . 

Sir  JoftBPH  Wittol,  Sharpkh  foliote  ing. 

Sharp.  [Aride.]  Sure  that’s  he,  and  aione. 

Sir  jo.  [Not  perceiüing  Sharpbr.]  Um — ay, 
this,  thia  is  the  very  damned  place  ; the  inhumai! 
caunibals,  the  bloody-minded  villains  would  hâve 
butchered  me  last  night  : no  doubt  they  would  hâve 
ilayed  me  alive,  hâve  sold  my  skin,  and  devonred 
&c. 

Sharp . How’s  this  ? 

Sir  Jo.  An  it  hadn’t  been  for  a civil  gentleman 
as  came  by  and  frighted  ’em  away — but,  agad,  1 
dont  not  Btay  to  give  him  thanks. 

Sharp.  This  must  be  Bellmour  he  means. — Ha  ! 
I hâve  a thought — 

Sir  Jo.  Zooks,  would  the  captain  would  corne  ! 
the  very  remembrance  makes  me  quake  ; agad,  I 
shall  never  be  reconciled  to  this  place  heartily. 

Sharp . ’Tis  but  trying,  and  being  where  I am 
at  worst.  Now  luck  ! — [Aloud.]  Cursed  fortune  ! 
this  must  be  the  place,  this  damned  unlucky  place  ! 

Sir  Jo.  [Aride.]  Agad,  and  so  it  is.  Why,  here 
has  been  more  mischief  done,  1 perceive. 

Sharp.  No,  ’tis  gone,  ’tis  lost, — ten  thousand 
devils  on  that  chance  which  drew  me  hitber!  Ay, 
here,  just  here,  this  spot  to  me  is  hell  ; nothing  Lo 
be  found  but  the  despair  of  what  I’ve  lost. 

[Looking  about  a»  in  tearch. 

Sir  Jo.  Poor  gentleman  ! — By  the  lord  Harry 
TU  stay  no  longer,  for  I hâve  found  toc — 

Sharp.  Ha  ! who's  that  has  found  ? what  hâve 
you  found  ? restore  it  quickly,  or  by — 

Sir  Jo.  Not  I,  sir,  not  1,  as  l’ve  a soûl  to  be 
saved,  I bave  found  nothing  but  what  has  been  to 
my  loss,  as  I may  say,  and  as  you  were  saying, 
sir. 

Sharp.  O your  servant,  sir,  you  are  safe  then  it 
seems  ; ’tis  an  U1  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
Well,  you  may  rejoice  over  my  ül  fortune,  since  it 
paid  the  price  of  your  ransom. 

Sir  Jo.  I rejoice  I agad,  not  I,  sir  ; I’m  very  sorry 
for  your  loss,  with  ail  my  heart,  blood  and  guts, 
sir  ; and  if  you  did  but  know  me,  you’d  ne’er  say 
I were  so  ill-natured. 

Sharp.  Know  you  ! why,  can  you  be  soungrate- 
ful  to  forget  me  ? 

Sir  Jo.  [Astde.]  O lord,  forget  him  ! — [Aloud.] 
No,  no,  sir,  I don’t  forget  you — because  I never 
saw  your  face  before,  agad  ; — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Sharp.  How  ! [Angrity. 

Sir  Jo.  Stay,  stay,  sir,  let  me  recollect — 
[Aride.]  He’s  a damned  angry  feUow — I believe 
I had  better  remember  him,  till  I can  get  out  of 
his  sight  ; but  out  o’ sight,  out  o’mind,  agad. 

Sharp.  Methought  the  service  I did  you  last 
night,  sir,  in  preserving  you  from  those  ruffians, 
might  hâve  taken  better  root  in  your  shallow  me- 
mory. 

Sir  Jo.  [Aside.]  Gads-daggers-belts-blades  and 
scabbards,  this  is  the  very  gentleman  ! How  shall 
I make  him  a retum  suitable  to  the  greatness  of 
his  merit  ? I had  a pretty  thing  to  that  purpose,  if 
heha'n’t  frighted  it  outof  mymemory. — [Aloud.] 
Hem,  hem,  sir,  I most  submissively  implore  your 


pardon  for  my  transgression  of  ingratitude  and 
omission  ; having  my  entire  dependence,  sir,  upon 
the  superfluity  of  your  goodness,  which,  Uke  an 
inundation,  wiU,  I hope,  totaUy  immerge  the  re- 
collection of  my  error,  and  leave  me  floating  in 
your  sight  upon  the  full-blown  bladders  of  repent- 
ance, by  the  help  of  which  I shall  once  more  hope 
to  swim  into  your  favour.  [ Bote t. 

Sharp.  So  ! — O,  sir,  I’m  easily  pacified,  the 
acknowledgment  of  a gentleman — 

Sir  Jo.  Acknowledgment  ! sir,  I’m  ail  over 
acknowledgment,  and  will  not  stick  to  show  it  in 
the  greatest  extremitv,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  sick- 
ness  or  in  health,  winter  or  summer  ; ail  seasons 
and  occasions  shall  testify  the  reality  and  gratitude 
of  your  super-abundant  humble  servant,  sir  Joseph 
Wittol,  knight. — Hem,  hem. 

Sharp.  Sir  Joseph  Wittol  ! 

Sir  Jo.  The  s&me,  sir,  of  Wittol  Hall,  in  comi- 
tatu  Bucks. 

Sharp.  Is  it  possible  ! then  1 am  happy,  to  hâve 
obliged  the  mirror  of  knighthood,  and  pink  of  cour- 
tesy  in  the  âge.  Let  me  embrace  you. 

Sir  Jo.  O Lord,  sir  ! 

Sharp.  My  loss  I esteem  as  a trille  repaid  with 
interest,  since  it  has  purchased  me  the  friendship 
and  acquaintance  of  the  person  in  the  world  whose 
character  1 admire. 

Sir  Jo.  You  are  only  pleased  to  say  so.— But 
pray,  if  1 may  be  so  bold,  what  is  that  loss  you 
mention  ? 

Sharp.  O,  tenu  it  no  longer  so,  sir.  In  the 
seuffie,  last  night,  I only  dropped  a bill  of  a hun- 
dred  pounds,  which,  I oonfess,  I came  half  despair- 
ing  to  recover,  but  thanks  to  my  better  fortune — 

Sir  Jo.  You  hâve  found  it,  sir,  then  it  seems  ; I 
profess  I’m  heartily  glad. 

Sharp.  Sir,  your  humble  servant — I don’t 
question  but  you  are  ; that  you  hâve  so  cheap  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  your  gratitude  and  gene- 
rosity  ; since  the  paying  so  trivial  asum  will  wholly 
acquit  you  and  doubly  engage  me. 

Sir  Jo.  [Aride.]  What,  a dickens,  does  he  mean 
by  a trivial  sum  ? — [Aloud.]  But  ha’n’t  you  found 
it,  sir? 

Sharp.  No  otherwiae,  1 vow  to  gad,  but  in  my 
bopes  in  you,  sir. 

SirJo.  Humph. 

Sharp.  But  that’s  sufficient — ’twere  injustice  to 
doubt  the  honour  of  sir  Joseph  Wittol. 

Sir  Jo.  O Lord,  sir  ! 

Sharp . You  are  above  (I’m  sure)  a thought  so 
low,  to  suffer  me  to  lose  what  was  ventured  in  your 
service  ; nay  ’twas,  in  a manner,  paid  down  for 
your  deliverance  ; ’twas  so  much  lent  you  ; and 
you  scorn,  I’il  say  that  for  you — 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  l’il  say  that  for  myself,  (with  your 
leave,  sir,)  1 do  scorn  a dirty  thing  ; but,  agad,  I’m 
a little  out  of  pockét  at  présent. 

Sharp.  Pshaw  ! you  can’t  want  a hundred  pounds. 
Your  word  is  sufficient  anywhere  ; ’tis  but  borrow- 
ing  so  much  dirt,  you  hâve  large  acres  and  can 
soon  repay  it.  Money  is  but  dirt,  sir  Joseph,  mere 
dirt. 

Sir  Jo.  But  I profess  ’tis  a dirt  I hâve  washed 
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my  hands  of  at  présent  ; 1 hâve  laid  it  ail  ont  upon 
my  back. 

Sharp,  Are  yon  so  extravagant  in  clothes,  sir 
I Joseph  ? 

< Sir  Jo.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! a very  good  jest  1 profess, 

. ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! a very  good  jest,  and  1 did  not  know 
1 that  1 had  said  it,  and  that' s a better  jest  than 
I t’other.  'Tis  a sign  you  and  I ha’n’t  been  long 
acqnainted  ; you  hâve  lost  a good  jest  for  want  of 
| knowing  me.  I only  mean  a friend  of  mine  whom 
i I call  my  back  ; he  sticks  as  close  to  me,  and  fol* 
lows  me  through  ail  dangers  : he  is  indeed  back, 
i breast,  and  head-piece  as  it  were  to  me.  Agad,  he’s 
a brave  fellow — pauh  ! I am  quite  another  thing 
when  I am  with  him  ; I don’t  fear  the  devil 
(bless  ns  !)  almost,  if  he  be  by.  Ah,  had  he  been 
< with  me  last  night — 

Sharp,  If  he  had,  sir,  what  then  ? he  could  hâve 
done  no  more,  nor  perhaps  hâve  snffered  so  much. 
Had  he  a hnndred  pounds  to  lose  ? [Angrily. 

Sir  Jo.  O Lord,  sir,  by  no  means  ! — but  I might 
hâve  saved  a hundred  pounds — I meant  innocently, 
as  I hope  to  be  saved,  sir. — À damn’d  hot  fellow  ! 
i — Only,  as  I was  saying,  I let  him  hâve  ail  my 
ready  money  to  redeem  his  great  sword  from  limbo. 
But,  sir,  1 hâve  a letter  of  crédit  to  alderman  Fon- 
dlewife,  as  far  as  two  hundred  pounds,  and  this  after- 
noon  you  shall  see  1 am  a person,  such  a one  as 
you  would  wish  to  hâve  met  with. 

Sharp.  [Aside.]  That  you  are,  I'U  be  sworn. — 
[Aloud.]  Why  that’ s great,  and  like  yourself. 


SCENE  II. 

Sir  Joskph  WiTTot-,  Sharpjcb,  and  Captain  Bluffe. 

Sir  Jo.  O,  here  a' cornes. — Ah,  my  Hector  of 
i Troy,  welcome  my  bully,  my  back  ! agad,  my  heart 
1 bas  gone  a pit-pat  for  thee. 

, Bluffe.  How  now,  my  young  knight  ! not  for  fear 
1 I hope  ; he  that  knows  me  must  be  a étranger  to 
I fear. 

! Sir  Jo.  Nay,  agad,  I hâte  fear  ever  since  I had 
I like  to  hâve  died  of  a firight — but — 

, Bluffe.  But  ! look  you  here,  boy,  here’ s your 
j antidote,  here’s  your  jesuit’s  powder  for  a shaking 
fit. — But  who  hast  thou  got  with  thee  ? is  he  of 
I mettle  ? ILaying  Ms  hand  on  his  sword. 

i Sir  Jo.  Ày,  buUy,  a devilish  smart  feUow  ; a’ 
wUl  fight  Uke  a cock. 

I Bluffe.  Say  you  so  ? tben  I honour  him. — But 
, has  he  been  abroad  ? for  every  cock  wUl  fight  upon 
| his  own  dunghill.  % 

Sir  Jo.  I don’t  know,  but  I’U  présent  you. 

Bluffe . I’U  recommend  myself. — Sir,  I honour 
you  ; 1 underatand  you  love  fighting,  I reverence  a 
man  that  loves  fighting,  sir,  I kiss  your  hilts. 

Sharp.  Sir,  your  servant,  but  you  are  misin- 
formed  ; for  unless  it  be  to  serve  my  particular 
friend,  as  sir  Joseph  here,  my  country,  or  my  re- 
ligion, or  in  some  very  justifiable  cause,  I’m  not 
for  it. 

Bluffe.  O Lord,  I beg  your  pardon,  sir  ! I find 
you  are  not  of  my  palate,  you  can’t  relish  a dish 
| of  fighting  without  sweet  sauce.  Now  I think— - 

^Fighting,  for  fighting  sake’s  sufficient  cause  ; 

! y Fighting,  to  me’s  religion  and  the  laws. 

, Sir  Jo.  Ah,  weU  said,  my  hero! — Was  not  that 
great,  sir?  By  the  Lord  Harry  he  says  true, 
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fighting  is  méat,  drink,  and  doth  to  him.— But,  ' 
back,  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I 
bave  in  the  world,  and  saved  my  Ufe  last  night, 
you  know  I told  you. 

Bluffe . Ay,then  1 honour  him  again. — Sir,  may 
I crave  your  naine  ? 

Sharp.  Ay,  sir,  my  name’s  Sharper. 

Sir  Jo.  Pray,  Mr.  Sharper,  embrace  my  back — 
very  weU.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Mr.  Sharper,  he’s 
as  brave  a feUow  as  Cannibal  : are  not  you  bully- 
back  ? 

Sharp.  Hannibal,  I beUeve  you  mean,  sir  Joseph. 

Bluffe.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  sir. — Faith,  Han- 
nibal was  a very  pretty  feUow  ; but,  sir  Joseph, 
comparions  are  odious;  Hannibal  was  a very 
pretty  feUow  in  those  days,  it  must  be  granted  ; 
but  alas,  sir,  were  he  aUve  now,  he  would  be  no- 
thing,  nothing  in  the  earth. 

Sharp.  How,  sir  ! I make  a doubt  if  there  be 
at  this  day  a greater  general  breathing. 

Bluffe.  Oh,  excuse  me,  sir  ; hâve  you  served 
abroad,  sir  ? 

Sharp.  Not  I really,  sir. 

Bluffe.  Oh,  1 thought  so. — Why,  then,  you  can 
know  nothing,  sir  ; 1 am  afraid  you  scarce  know 
the  history  of  the  Late  war  in  Flanders,  with  aU  its 
particulars. 

Sharp.  Not  I,  sir,  no  more  than  public  letters 
or  gazettes  tell  us. 

Bluffe.  Gazette  ! why  there  again  now — why, 
sir,  there  are  not  three  words  of  truth  the  year 
round  put  into  the  gazette — l’H  tell  you  a strange 
thing  now  as  to  that. — You  must  know,  sir,  I was  | 
résident  in  Flanders  the  last  campaign,  had  a smaU 
post  there,  but  no  matter  for  that.  Perhaps,  sir, 
there  was  scarce  anything  of  moment  done  but  an 
humble  servant  of  yours,  that  shaU  be  nameless,  | 
was  an  eye-witness  of — Iwon’tsayhad  the  greatest 
share  in’t  ; though  I might  say  that  too,  since  I 
name  nobody,  you  know. — WeU,  Mr.  Sharper, 
would  you  think  it  ? in  ail  this  time,  as  I hope  for  , 
a truncheon,  this  rascally  gazette- writer  never  so  j 
much  as  once  mentioned  me — not  once,  by  the  { 
wars  ! — took  no  more  notice  than  as  if  NoL  Bluffe 
had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  living  ! 

Sharp.  Strange! 

Sir  Jo.  Yet,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  ’tis  true,  Mr. 
Sharper,  for  I went  every  day  to  coffee-houses  to  l 
read  the  gazette  myself.  ! 

Bluffe.  Ay,  ay,  no  matter. — You  see,  Mr.  , 
Sharper,  after  ail  I am  content  to  retire — live  a 
private  person — Scipio  and  othera  hâve  done  it  ! 

Sharp.  Impudent  rogne  ! [Aside.  i 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  this  damned  modesty  of  yours — 
agad,  if  he  would  put  in  for’t  he  might  be  made 
general  himself  yet.  1 

Bluffe.  O fy,  no,  sir  Joseph  ! — you  know  I hâte  1 
this.  i 

Sir  Jo.  Let  me  but  tell  Mr.  Sharper  a little,  , 
how  you  eat  fire  once  out  of  the  mouth  of  a cannon. 
— Agad  he  did;  those  impénétrable  whiskers  of  ' 
his  hâve  confronted  fiâmes.  I 

Bluffe.  Death,  what  do  you  mean,  sir  Joseph  ? | 

Sir  Jo.  Look  you  now,  I tell  you  he’s  so  modest  t 
he’ll  own  nothing. 

Bluffe.  Pish  ! you  bave  put  me  out,  I hâve 
forgot  what  I was  about.  Pray  hold  your  tongue, 
and  give  me  leave.  [ Angrüy. 

Sir  Jo.  I am  dumb. 

Bluffe.  This  sword,  I think,  I was  telling  you  of, 
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Mr.  Sharper, — this  sword  I’il  maintain  to  be  the 
beat  divine,  anatomist,  lawyer,  or  casuist  in  Enrope; 
it  shall  décidé  a controversy  or  split  a cause. 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  now  I muât  apeak  ; it  wiil  split 
a hair,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I bave  seen  it. 

Bluffe . Zounds,  sir,  it’s  a lie  ! you  hâve  not 
seen  ity  nor  shan’t  aee  it  ; sûr,  1 say  you  can’t  see  ; 
what  d’ye  say  to  that  now  ? 

Sir  Jo.  I am  blind. 

Bluffe.  Death,  had  any  other  man  interrnpted 
me — 

SirJo.  Good  Mr.  Sharper,  apeak  to  him(  I 
dare  not  look  that  way. 

Sharp.  Captain,  air  Joseph’ s penitent. 

Bluffe . O 1 am  calm,  sir,  calm  as  a discharged 
culverin^-but  ’twas  indiscreet,  when  you  know 
what  will  provoke  me. — Nay,  corne,  sir  Joseph, 
you  know  my  heat's  soon  over. 

Sir  Jo.  Well,  I am  a fool  sometimes— bat  Fm 
sorry. 

Bluffe . Enongh. 

Sir  Jo.  Corne,  we’ll  go  take  a glass  to  drown 
animosities. — Mr.  Sharper,  will  you  partake  ? 

Sharp.  I wait  on  you,  sir  ; nay,  pray  captain, 
— you  are  air  Joseph’ s back. 


SCENE  III. — Araminta’s  Apartment. 

Araminta,  Bklinda,  and  Bstty. 

Belin.  Ah,  nay,  dear — prithee  good,  dear,  sweet 
cousin,  no  more.  Oh  gad,  I swear  you'd  make 
one  sick  to  hear  you  i 

Aram . Bless  me,  what  hâve  I said  to  more  you 
thus  ? 

Belin.  Oh,  you  hâve  raved,  talked  idly,  and 
ail  in  commendation  of  that  filthy,  awkward,  two- 
legged  créature  man  ! You  don1 1 know  what  you’ve 
said,  your  fever  has  transported  you. 

Aram.  If  love  be  the  fever  which  you  mean, 
kind  heaven  avert  the  cure  ! Let  me  hâve  oil  to 
feed  that  fl&me,  and  never  let  it  be  extinct,  till  I 
myself  am  ashes  ! 

Belin.  There  was  a whine  ! — O gad,  I hâte  your 
horrid  fancy  ! This  love  is  the  devil,  and  sure  to 
be  in  love  is  to  be  possessed. — ’Tis  in  the  head, 
the  heart,  the  blood,  the — ail  over. — O gad,  you 
are  qnite  spoiled! — I shall  loathe  the  sight  of  man- 
kind  for  your  sake. 

Aram.  Fy,  this  is  gross  affectation  1 A litüe  of 
Bellmour’s  company  would  change  the  scene. 

Belin.  Filthy  fellow  ! I wonder,  cousin — 

Aram.  I wonder,  cousin,  you  should  imagine  1 
don’t  perceive  you  love  him. 

Belin.  Oh,  1 love  your  hideous  fancy  ! Ha  ! 
ha  ! ha  ! love  a man  ! 

Aram . Love  a man  î yes,  you  would  not  love  a 
beast? 

Belin.  Of  ail  beasta  not  an  ass — which  is  so  like 
your  Vainlove  ! — Lard,  I hâve  seen  an  ass  look  so 
chagrin,  hal  ha!  ha!  (you  must  pardon  me,  I 
can’t  help  laughing)  that  an  absolute  lover  would 
hâve  concluded  the  poor  créature  to  hâve  had  darts, 
and  fiâmes,  and  altars,  and  ail  that,  in  his  breast. 
Araminta,  corne,  1*11  talk  seriously  to  you  now  ; 
could  you  but  see  with  my  eyes,  the  buffoonery  of 
one  scene  of  address,  a lover,  set  ont  with  ail  his 
équipage  and  appurtenances  ; O gad  ! sure  you 
would — But  you  play  the  game,  and  consequently 


can't  see  the  miscarriages  obvions  to  every  stander 
by. 

Aram.  Yes,  yes,  I can  see  something  near  it, 
when  you  and  Bellmour  meet.  You  don’t  know 
that  you  dreamed  of  Bellmour  last  night,  and 
called  him  aloud  in  your  aleep. 

Belin.  Pish  ! 1 can’t  help  dreaming  of  the  devil 
sometimes;  would  yon  from  thence  infer  1 love 
him  ? 

Aram.  But  that's  not  ail;  you  caught  me  in 
your  arms  when  you  named  him,  and  pressed  me 
to  your  bosom. — Sure,  if  I had  not  pinched  you  till 
you  awaked,  you  had  stifled  me  with  kisses. 

Belin.  O barbarous  aspersion  ! 

Aram.  No  aspersion,  cousin,  we  are  alone. — 
Nay,  I can  tell  you  more. 

Belin.  I deny  it  alL 

Aram . What,  before  you  hear  it  ? 

Belin.  My  déniai  is  premeditated  like  your 
malice. — Lard,  cousin,  you  talk  oddly  ! — What- 
ever  the  matter  is,  O my  Sol,  I’m  afraid  you’ll 
follow  evil  courses. 

Aram.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! this  is  pleasant. 

Belin.  You  may  laugh,  but— 

Aram . Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Belin.  You  may  think  the  maUdous  grin  be- 
comes  you. — The  devil  take  Bellmour  ! why  do  you 
tell  me  of  him  ? 

Aram.  Oh  is  it  corne  out!  — now  you  are  angry, 
I am  sure  you  love  him.  I tell  nobody  else,  cousin  ; 
I hâve  not  betrayed  you  yet 

Belin.  Prithee,  teU  it  ail  the  world  ; it’s  false. 

Aram.  Corne,  then,  kiss  and  firiends. 

Belin.  Pish! 

Aram.  Prithee,  don’t  be  so  peevish. 

Belin.  Prithee,  don’t  be  so  impertinent. — Betty  ! 

Aram.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Betty.  Did  your  ladyship  call,  madam  P 

Belin . Get  my  hoods  and  tippet,  and  bid  the 
footman  call  a chair.  [Exit  B«m . 

Aram.  I hope  you  are  not  going  out  in  dudgeon, 
cousin  ? 


SCENE  IV. 

Ara  «tinta,  Bslinda,  and  Pack. 

P ace.  Madam,  there  are — 

Belin.  Is  there  a chair  ? 

P ace.  No,  madam,  there  are  Mr.  Bellmour  and 
Mr.  Vainlove  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Aram.  Are  they  below  ? 

P ace.  No,  madam,  they  sent  before,  to  know  if 
you  were  at  home. 

•»  Belin.  The  visit’s  to  you,  cousin  ; I suppose  I 
km  at  my  liberty. 

Aram.  [To  Pack.]  Be  ready  to  show  ’em  up. 


SCENE  V. 

’Aramixta,  Bbunda,  and  Bstty. 

Aram.  I can’t  tell,  cousin,  I believe  we  are 
equally  concerned;  but  if  you  continue  your 
humour,  !it  won’t  be  very  entertaining.—  [A&ide.] 
I know  a?he’d  fain  be  pereuaded  to  stay. 

Belin.  I shall  oblige  you  in  leaving  you  to  the 
full  and.  free  enjoyment  of  that  conversation  you 
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admire. — Let  me  see  ; hold  the  glass. — Lard,  I 
look  wretchedly  to-day  ! 

Aram.  Betty,  why  don’t  you  help  my  cousin  ? 

[Putting  on  her  hood*. 

Belin.  Hold  off  your  fists  ! and  see  that  he  gets 
a chair  with  a high  roof,  or  a very  low  seat. — Stay, 
corne  back  here,  you  Mrs.  Fidget — you  are  so 
ready  to  go  to  the  footman.  Here,  take  ’em  ail  again, 
my  mind’s  changed,  1 won’t  go. 


SCENE  VI. 

Araminta  and  Bxlinda. 

Aram . [AsuleJ]  So,  this  I expected. — [Aloud.] 
You  won’t  oblige  me  then,  cousin,  and  let  me 
hâve  ail  the  company  to  myself  ? 

Belin.  No  ; upon  deliberation,  I hâve  too 
much  charity  to  trust  you  to  yourself.  The  devil 
watches  ail  opportunités  ; and,  in  this  favourable 
disposition  of  your  mind,  heaven  knows  how  far 
you  may  be  tempted  : 1 am  tender  of  your  réputa- 
tion. 

Aram.  I am  obliged  to  you.  But  who’s  mali- 
cious  now,  Belinda  ? 

Belin.  Not  1 ; witness  my  heart,  I stay  out  of 
pure  affection. 

Aram.  In  my  conscience,  I believe  you. 


SCENE  VII. 

Araminta,  Bxlinda,  Vainlove,  Bkllnoub,  and  Page. 

Bell.  So,  fortune  be  praised  ! — To  find  you 
both  within,  ladies,  is — 

Aram.  No  miracle,  I hope. 

Bell.  Not  o’your  side,  madam,  I confess. — But 
my  tyrant  there  and  I are  two  buckets  that  can 
never  corne  together. 

Belin.  Nor  are  ever  like. — Yet  we  often  meet 
and  clash. 

Bell.  How,  never  like  ! marry,  Hymen  forbid  ! 
But  this  it  is  to  run  so  extravagantly  in  debt  ; I 
hâve  laid  out  such  a world  of  love  in  your  service, 
that  you  think  you  can  never  be  able  to  pay  me  ail  ; 
so  shun  me  for  the  saine  reason  that  you  would 
a dun. 

Belin.  Ay,  on  my  conscience,  and  the  most  im- 
pertinent and  troublesome  of  duns. — A dun  for 
money  will  be  quiet,  when  he  sees  his  debtor  has 
not  wherewithal  ; but  a dun  for  love  iB  an  etemal 
tonnent  that  never  resta. 

Bell.  Till  he  has  created  love  where  there  was 
none,  and  then  gets  it  for  his  pains. — For  impor- 
tunity  in  love,  like  importunity  at  court,  first 
créâtes  its  own  interest,  and  then  pursues  it  for  the 
favour. 

Aram.  Favours  that  are  got  by  impudence  and 
importunity,  are  Uke  discoveries  from  the  rack, 
when  the  afflicted  person,  for  his  ease,  sometimes 
confesses  secrets  his  heart  knows  nothing  of. 

Vain.  I should  rather  think  favours,  so  gained, 
to  be  due  rewards  to  indefatigable  dévotion. — For 
as  Love  is  a deity,  he  must  be  served  by  prayer. 

Belin.  O gad,  would  you  would  a)l  pray  to  Love 
then,  and  let  us  alone  ! 

Vain . You  are  the  temples  of  Love,  and  ’tis 
through  you  our  dévotion  must  be  conveyed. 


Aram.  Rather  poor  silly  idols  of  your  own 
making,  which,  upon  the  least  displeasure,  you 
forsake,  and  set  up  new. — Every  man,  now,  changes  l 
his  mistress  and  his  religion  as  his  humour  varies  | 
or  his  interest. 

Vain.  O madam  ! — 

Aram.  Nay,come,  I find  we  are  growing  serions,  J 
and  then  we  are  in  great  danger  of  being  dulL — ; 
If  my  music-master  be  not  gone,  I’il  entertain  you  4 
with  a new  song,  which  cornes  pretty  near  my  own  Si 
opinion  of  love  and  your  sex. — Who’s  there  ? Is  1 
Mr.  Gavot  gone  ? r Colis.  | 

Pace . Only  to  the  next  door,  madam  ; 1*11  call  , 
him. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Araminta,  Bxlinda,  Vainlove,  and  BilUour. 

Bell.  Why,  you  won’t  hear  me  with  patience. 

Aram.  What’s  the  matter,  cousin  ? 

Bell.  Nothing,  madam,  only — 

Belin.  Prithee,  hold  thy  tongue  ! — Lard,  he  has 
so  pestered  me  with  fiâmes  and  stuff,  I think  I 
shan’t  endure  the  siaht  of  a fire  this  twelvemonth  ! 

Bell.  Yet  ail  can’t  melt  that  cruel  frozen  heart. 

Belin.  O gad,  I hâte  your  hideous  fancy  ! you 
said  that  once  before. — If  you  must  talk  imperti- 
nently,  for  heaven’s  sake  let  it  be  with  variety  ; 
don’t  corne  always,like  the  devil,  wrapped  in  fiâmes. 
— 1*11  not  hear  a sentence  more,  that  begins  with 
an  I bvm — or  an  I beeeeeh  you,  madam. 

Bell.  But  tell  me  how  you  would  be  adored  ; I 
am  very  tractable. 

Belin . Then  know,  I would  be  adored  in  silence/- 

Bell.  Humph  ! 1 thought  so,  that  you  might 
hâve  ail  the  talk  to  yourself.  You  had  better  let  me 
speak  ; for  if  my  thoughts  fly  to  any  pitch,  I shall 
make  villanous  signs. 

Belin.  What  will  you  get  by  that  ? to  make  such 
signs  as  I won’t  understand. 

Bell.  Ay,  but  if  I am  tongue-tied,  I must  hâve 
ail  my  actions  free  to — quicken  your  appréhen- 
sion— and,  egad,  let  me  teÛ  you,  my  most  prevail- 
ing  argument  is  expressed  in  dumb  show. 


SCENE  IX. 

Araminta,  Bxlinoa,  Vainlovr,  Bxllmour,  and  Gavot. 

Aram.  O I am  glad,  we  shall  hâve  a song  to 
divert  the  discourse. — [To  Gavot.]  Pray  oblige 
us  with  the  last  new  song. 

oavot  ring*. 

Th  us,  to  a ripe  consenting  maid, 

Poor,  old,  repentlng  Délia  said  : — 

Would  you  long  preaerve  your  lover  ? 

Would  you  still  his  goddess  reign  ? 

Never  let  him  ail  discover, 
l ‘Never  let  him  much  obtain. 

Men  will  admire,  adore»  and  die, 

While  wishing  at  your  feet  they  lie  ; 

'.But  admitting  their  emhraces 

Wakes  ’em  from  the  golden  drcam  ; 

Nothing’s  new  besides  our  faces, 

Every  woman  is  the  same. 

Aram.  So,  how  d’ye  like  the  6ong,  gentlemen  ? 
Bell.  O,  very  well  performed  ; but  1 don’t  much 
admire  the  words. 
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Aram . I expected  it — there’s  too  much  truth  in 
’em.  If  Mr.  Gavot  will  walk  with  us  in  the  gar- 
den,  we’ll  hâve  it  once  again  ; you  may  like  it  better 
at  second  hearing.  You’ll  bring  my  cousin  ? 

Bell.  Faith,  madam,  I dare  not  speak  to  her, 
but  1*11  make  signs. 

[A  adresses  Bklixda  in  dumb  show. 

Belin.  O foh  ! your  dumb  rhetoric  is  more 
ridiculous  than  your  talking  impertinence  ; as 
an  ape  is  a much  more  troublesome  animal  than  a 
parrot. 

Aram.  Ay,  cousin,  and  *tis  a sign  the  créatures 


mimic  nature  well  ; for  there  are  few  men  but  do 
more  silly  things  than  they  say. 

Bell.  Well,  1 find  my  apishness  has  paid  the 
ransom  for  my  speech,  and  set  it  at  liberty; 
though  I confess  I could  be  well  enough  pleased  to 
drive  on  a love-bargain  in  that  silent  manner  : 
’twould  gave  a man  a world  of  lying  and  swearüqf 
at  the  year’s  end.  Besides,  I bave  had  a little  ex- 
périence, that  brings  to  mind — 

When  wit  and  reason  both  hâve  fail*d  to  move  ; 
Kind  looks  and  actions  (from  success)  do  prove, 
Even  silence  may  be  éloquent  in  love.  {Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Street  before  Silvia’s  Lodging. 

Si L vi a and  Lucy. 

Silv.  Will  he  not  corne  then  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  y es;  corne!  I warrant  him,  if  you 
will  go  in  and  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

Silv . Why,  did  you  not  tell  me  ? — whom  mean 
you  ? 

Lucy.  Whom  you  should  mean,  Heartwell. 

Silv.  Senseless  créature  ! I meant  my  Vainlove. 

Lucy.  You  may  as  soon  hope  to  recover  your 
own  maidenhead  as  bis  love.  ' Therefore,  e’en  set 
your  heart  at  rest  ; and  in  the  name  of  opportunity 
V mind  your  own  business.  Strike  Heartwell  home, 
before  the  bait*s  wom  off  the  hook.  Age  will  corne. 
He  nibbled  fairly  yesterday,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
eager  enough  to-day  to  swallow  the  temptation. 

Silv.  Well,  since  there*s  no  remedy — Yet  tell 
me,  for  1 would  know,  though  to  the  anguish  of 
my  soûl,  how  did  he  refuse  ? Tell  me — how  did 
he  receive  my  letter  ? in  anger  or  in  scorn  ? 

Lucy.  Neither  ; but  what  was  ten  times  worse, 
Asith  damned  senseless  indifférence.  By  this  light, 

I could  hâve  spit  in  his  face  ! Received  it  ! why 
he  received  it  as  I would  one  of  your  lover»  that 
should  corne  empty-handed  ; as  a court  lord  does 
his  mercer's  bill,  or  a begging  dedication — he  re- 
ceived it  as  if  ’t  had  been  a letter  from  his  wife. 

Silv . What,  did  he  not  read  it  ? 

Lucy.  Hura’d  it  over,  gave  you  his  respects,  , 
! and  said  he  would  take  time  to  peruse  it — but  then\ 
he  was  in  haste. 

Silv.  Respects,  and  peruse  it  ! He’s  gone,  and 
Araminta  has  bewitched  him  from  me  ! O how 
the  name  of  rival  fires  my  blood  ! 1 could  curse 

/em  both  ; etemal  jealousy  attend  her  love,  and 
*disappointment  meet  his  1 Oh  that  1 could  revenge 
the  torment  he  has  caused  ! Methinks  I feel  the 
woman  strong  within  me,  and  vengeance  kindles  in 
the  room  of  love. 

Lucy.  1 hâve  that  in  my  head  may  m&ke  mis* 
chief. 

Silv.  How,  dear  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  You  know  Araminta’s  dissembled  coyness 
i has  won,  and  keeps  him  bers — 

Silv.  Could  we  persuade  him  that  she  loves 
another — 

Lucy.  No,  you*re  out  ; could  we  persuade  him 
1 that  she  dotes  on  him,  himself — contrive  a kind 
\ letter  as  from  her,  ’twould  disgust  his  nicety,  and 
> take  away  his  stomach. 

Silv.  impossible,  ’twill  never  take. 


Lucy.  Trouble  not  your  head.  Let  me  alone. 
I will  inform  myself  of  what  passed  between  ’em 
to-day,  and  about  it  straight. — Hold,  I’m  mistaken 
or  that’s  Heartwell  who  stands  talking  at  the  cor- 
ner— ’tis  he.  Go,  get  you  in,  madam,  receive  him 
pleasantly,  dress  up  your  face  in  innocence  and 
^pmiles,  and  dissemble  the  very  want  of  dissimula- 
tion.— You  know  what  will  take  him. 

Silv.  ’Tis  as  hard  to  counterfeit  love  as  it  is  to 
conceal  it  ; but  I’U  do  my  weak  endeavour,  though 
1 fear  1 hâve  not  art. 

Lucy.  Hang  art,  madam  ! and  trust  to  nature 
for  dissembling. 

Man  was  by  nature  woman's  cully  ma  de  ; 

We  never  are  but  by  ourselves  betray’d. 


SCENE  II. 

IIkartwkll,  Vainlovk  and  Bkllmour  following. 

Bell.  Hist,  hist,  is  not  that  Heartwell  going  to 
Silvia  ? 

Vain.  He’s  talking  to  himself,  I think  : prithee 
let’s  try  if  we  can  hear  him. 

Heart.  Why,  whither  in  the  devil’s  name  am  I 
a-going  now?  Hum — let  me  think — is  not  this 
Silvia’s  house,  the  cave  of  that  enchantress,  and 
which  consequently  I ought  to  shun  as  I would 
infection  ? To  enter  here,  is  to  put  on  the  en- 
h venomed  shirt,  to  run  into  the  embraces  of  a fever, 
' and  in  some  raving  fit  be  led  to  plunge  myself  into 
that  more  consuming  fire,  a woman's  arms.  Ha  ! 
well  recollected,  I will  recover  my  reason,  and  be 
gone. 

Bell.  Now,  Venus  forbid  ! 

Vain.  Hush  ! 

Heart.  Well,  why  do  you  not  move  ? Feet,  do 
your  office — not  one  inch;  no,  foregad,  l’m  caught! 
There  stands  my  north,  and  thither  my  needle 
points. — Now  could  I curse  myself,  yet  cannot 
xepent.  O thon  delicious,  damned,  dear,  destruc- 
tive woman  I ’Sdeath,  how  the  young  fellows  will 
Xoot  me  ! I shall  be  the  jest  of  the  town.  Nay 
in  two  days  I expect  to  be  chronicled  in  ditty,  and 
sung  in  woeful  ballad,  to  the  tune  of  the  Superan - 
nuated  Maiden's  Comfort , or  the  Bachelor'e  Fait  ; 
and  upon  the  third,  1 shall  be  hanged  in  effigy, 
pasted  up  for  the  exemplary  ornement  of  necessary- 
houses  and  cobblers’  stalls.  Death,  I can’t  think 
on’t  !— I’il  run  into  the  danger  to  lose  the  appré- 
hension. 
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Set.  How,  Mrs.  Lucy  ! 

Lucy.  I wonder  thon  hast  the  impudence  to  look 
me  in  the  face. 

Set.  Adsbud,  who’s  in  fault,  mistress  of  mine  ? 
who  flung  the  first  stone  ? who  nndenralued  my 
function  ? and  who  the  devil  conld  know  you  by 
instinct  ? 

Lucy.  You  conld  know  my  office  by  instinct, 
and  be  hanged!  which  you  hâve  slandered  most 
abominably.  It  vexes  me  not  what  you  said  of  my 
person  ; but  that  my  innocent  c&Uing  should  be 
exposed  and  scandalised — I cannot  bear  it. 

[Prétends  to  cry. 

Set.  Nay,  faith,  Lucy,  I’m  sorry  ; I’U  own  myself 
to  blâme,  though  we  were  both  in  fault  as  to  our 
offices. — Corne,  I’U  make  you  any‘ réparation. 

Lucy . Swear. 

Set.  1 do  swear  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

Lucy.  To  be  brief  then  : — What  is  the  reason 
y our  master  did  not  appearto-day  according  to  the 
Bummons  I brought  him  ? 

Set.  To  answer  you  as  briefly  : — He  bas  a cause 
to  be  tried  in  another  court. 

Lucy.  Corne,  tell  me  in  plain  ter  ms,  how  for* 
ward  he  is  with  Araminta. 

Set.  Too  forward  to  be  turned  back  ; though 
he’s  a littie  in  disgrâce  at  présent  about  a kiss 
which  he  forced.  You  and  1 can  kiss,  Lucy, 
without  ail  that 

Lucy.  Stand  off  ! — He’s  a precious  jewel  ! . 

Set.  And  therefore  you’d  hâve  him  to  set  in 
your  lady7  s locket. 

Lucy.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Set.  He’ll  be  ia  the  Piazza  presently. 

Lucy . Remember  to-day’s  behaviour — let  me 
see  you  with  a pénitent  face. 

Set.  What,  no  token  of  amity,  Lucy  P you  and 
I don’t  use  to  part  with  dry  lips. 

Lucy.  No,  no,  avaunt  ! — 1*11  not  be  slabbered 
and  kissed  now — I’m  not  i’th*  humour. 

Set.  I’H  not  quit  you  so  : — l'U  follow  and  put 
you  into  the  humour. 


SCENE  VII. 

Sir  Jobrph  Wittol  and  Bluffs. 

Bluffe . And  so  out  of  your  unwonted  generosity — 

Sir  Jo.  And  good-nature,  back  ; 1 am  good- 
natured,  and  I can’t  help  it 

Bluffe.  You  hâve  given  him  a note  upon  Fondle- 
wife  for  a hundred  pounds. 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  ay,  poor  fellow,  he  ventured  fair 
for’t. 

Bluffe.  You  hâve  disobliged  me  in  it,  for  I hâve 
occasion  for  the  money,  and  if  you  would  look  me 
in  the  face  again  and  live,  go,  and  force  him  to 
redeliver  you  the  note.  Go,  and  bring  it  me  hither  : 
l’U  stay  here  for  you. 

Sir  Jo.  You  may  stay  ’till  the  day  of  judgment 
then  : by  the  Lord  Harry,  I know  better  things 
than  to  be  run  through  the  guts  for  a hundred 
pounds. — Why,  1 gave  that  hundred  pounds  for 
being  saved,  and  d’ye  think,  an  there  were  no 
danger,  Ifll  be  so  ungrateful  to  take  it  from  the 
gentleman  again  ? 

Bluffe.  Well,go  to  him  from  me. — Tell  him,I  say 
he  muet  refond,  or  Bilbo’s  the  word,  and  slaughter 
will  ensue  : — if  he  refuse,  tell  him — but  whisper 


that — tell  him — 1*11  pink  his  soûl — but  whisper 
that  soffly  to  him. 

Sir  Jo.  So  softly  that  he  shall  never  hear  on’t, 
I warrant  you. — Why,  what  a devil7»  the  matter, 
bully,  are  you  mad  ? or  d7ye  think  I7m  mad  ? 
Agad,  for  my  part,  I don’t  love  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  ill  news  ; 7tis  an  ungrateful  office — so  tell 
him  yourself. 

Bluffe . By  these  hilts,  I believe,he  frightened  you 
into  this  composition  ! I believe  you  gave  it  him 
out  of  fear,  pure,  paltry  fear— confess. 

Sir  Jo.  No,  no,  hang’t  I was  not  afraid  neither 
— though  I confess  he  did  in  a manner  snap  me 
up — yet  1 can’t  say  that  it  was  altogether  out  of 
fear,  but  partly  to  prevent  mischief — for  he  was  a 
devilish  choleric  fellow:  and  if  my  choler  had 
been  up  too,  agad,  there  would  hâve  been  mischief 
donc,  that’s  fiat.  And  yet  I believe  if  you  had 
been  by,  1 would  as  soon  hâve  let  him  a7  had  a 
hundred  of  my  teeth.  Adsheart,  if  he  should  corne 
just  now  when  I7m  angry,  I’d  tell  him — mum. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Sir  Joseph  WrrroL,  Bluffe,  Bellmour,  and  Sharpbr. 

Bell.  Thou7rt  a lucky  rogne  ; there’s  your  bene- 
factor  ; you  ought  to  retum  him  thanks  now  you 
bave  received  the  favour. 

Sharp.  Sir  Joseph,  your  note  was  accepted,  and 
the  money  paid  at  sight  : I7m  corne  to  return  my 
thanks. 

Sir  Jo.  They  won’t  be  accepted  so  readily  as  the 
bill,  sir. 

Bell.  I doubt  the  knight  repents,  Tom.  He 
looks  like  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowfol  Face. 

Sharp.  This  is  a double  generosity  : — do  me  a 
kindnesB,  and  refuse  my  thanks. — But  I nope  you 
are  not  offended  that  I offered  fem  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Maybe  I am,  sir,  maybe  I am  not,  sir, 
maybe  I am  both,  sir  ; what  then  ? I hope  I may 
be  offended,  without  any  offence  to  you,  sir  ? 

Sharp.  Heyday!  Captain,  what7 s the  matter? 
you  can  telL 

Bluffe.  Mr.  Sharper,  the  matter  is  plain  ; sir 
Joseph  has  found  out  your  trick,  and  does  not 
care  to  be  pot  upon,  being  a man  of  honour. 

Sharp.  Trick,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  trick,  sir,  and  won’t  be  put  upon, 
sir,  being  a man  of  honour,  sir,  and  so,  sir — 

Sharp.  Harkee,  sir  Joseph,  a word  with  ye. — 
In  considération  of  some  favours  lately  received,  I 
would  not  hâve  you  draw  yourself  into  a premu- 
nire,  by  trusting  to  that  sign  of  a man  there — that 
potgun  ch&rged  with  wind. 

Sir  Jo.  O Lord,  O Lord,  captain,  corne  justify 
yourself  1— I7U  give  him  the  lie  if  you’ll  stand  to  it. 

Sharp.  Nay,  then,  l’U  be  beforehand  with  you  ; 
take  that,  oaf.  [Cvfft  him. 

SirJo.  Captain,  will  you  see  this?  won’t  you 
pink  his  soûl  ? 

Bluffe.  Hush  ! ’tis  not  so  convenient  now— I 
shall  find  a time. 

Sharp.  What,  do  you  mutter  about  a time, 
rascal  ? — You  were  the  incendiary  : — there’ s to 
put  you  in  mind  of  your  time — a mémorandum. 

[Kicks  him. 

Bluffe.  Oh,  this  is  your  time,  sir,  you  had  best 
make  use  on’t. 
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ACT  IV. 


S Heart.  The  more  is  the  pity.  [Aride. 

Silv.  Nay,  if  you  would  raarry  me,  you  should 
not  corne  to  bed  to  me,  you  hâve  such  a beard, 
and  would  so  prickle  one.  But  do  you  intend  to 
marry  me  ? 

Heart.  [Aside.]  That  a fool  should  ask  such  a 
malicious  question  ! Death,  I shall  be  drawn  in 
before  I know  where  I am  ! — However,  I find  I am 
pretty  sure  of  her  consent,  if  I am  put  to  it. — 
[Aloud.]  Marry  you!  no,  no,  T 11  love  you. 

Silv.  Nay,  but  if  you  love  me,  you  must  marry 
me;  what,  don’t  I know  my  father  loved  ray 
mother,  and  was  married  to  her  ? 

Heart . Ay,  ay,  in  old  days  people  married 
where  they  loved  ; but  that  fashion  is  changed, 
child. 

Silv.  Never  tell  me  that,  1 know  it  is  not 
f changed  by  myself  ; for  1 love  you  and  would 
marry  you. 

Heart . Fil  hâve  my  beard  shaved,  it  shan’t  hurt 
tliee,  aud  we’ll  go  to  bed. 

Silv.  No,  no,  I’m  not  such  a fool  neither  but  I 
can  keep  myself  honest.  Here,  1 won’t  keep  any- 
thing  that’s  yours  ; 1 hâte  you  now,  [ Throws  the 
pur  se]  and  l’il  never  see  you  again,  ’cause  you'd 
hâve  me  be  naught.  [Ooing. 

Heart.  [Aside.]  Damn  her!  let  her  go,  and 
a good  riddance;  yet  so  much  tenderness  and 
beauty  and  honesty  together  isa  jewel. — [Aloud.] 
Stay,  Silvia  ! — [Aside.]  But  then  to  marry — why, 
every  man  plays  the  fool  once  in  his  life  ; but  to 
marry  is  playing  the  fool  ail  one’s  life  long. 

Silv.  What  did  you  call  me  for  ? 

Heart.  1*11  give  thee  ail  I hâve  ; and  thon  shalt- 
live  with  me  in  everything  so  like  my  wife,  the 
world  shall  believe  it;  nay,  thou  shalt  think  so 
thyself,  only  let  me  not  think  so. 

&ilv.  No,  I’il  die  before  I'il  be  your  whore,  as 
well  as  I love  you  ! 

Heart.  [Aside.]  A woman,  and  ignorant,  may 
be  honest,  wben  ’tis  out  of  obstinacy  and  contra- 
diction ; but,  ’sdeath  ! it  is  but  a may-be,  and  upon 
scurvy  tenus. — [Aloud.]  Well,  farewell  then  ; if 


1 can  get  out  of  sight,  I may  get  the  better  of  my-  I 
self. 

Silv.  Well,  good  bye.  [Prétends  to  weep. 

Heart.  Ha  ! nay  corne,  we'll  kiss  at  parting. — 
[Aside.]  By  heaven,  her  kiss  is  sweeter  than 
liberty  ! — [Aloud.]  I will  marry  thee  ; there 

thou  hast  done’t.  . Ail  my  résolves  melted  in  that 
kiss — one  more. 

Silv.  But  when  ? 

Heart.  l’m  impatient  till  it  be  done  ; I will  not 
N^ive  myself  liberty  to  think,  lest  I should  cool. — I 
will  about  a licence  straight  ; in  the  evening  , 

ezpect  me One  kiss  more  to  confirm  me  mad  ; J 

so.  [Exit.  ' 

y Silv . Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! an  old  fox  trapped  ! 


SCENE  XI. 

Bilvta  and  Lucy. 

Silv.  Bless  me  ! you  firighted  me,  I thought  he 
had  been  corne  again,  and  had  heard  me. 

Lucy.  Lord,  madam,  I met  your  lover  in  as 
much  haste  as  if  he  had  been  going  for  a midwife  ! 

Silv.  He’s  going  for  a parson,  girl,  the  forerun-  | 
ner  of  a midwife,  some  nine  months  hence. — 
Well,  I find  dissembling  to  our  sex  is  as  naturel  as 
swimming  to  a negro  ; we  may  dépend  upon  our 
skill  to  save  us  at  a plunge,  though  till  then  we 
never  make  the  experiment. — But  how  hast  thou 
succeeded  ? 

Lucy.  As  you  would  wish  ; since  there  is  no  re- 
claiming  Vainlove.  I hâve  found  out  a pique  she 
has  taken  at  him,  and  bave  framed  a letter  that 
makes  her  sue  for  réconciliation  first  I know  that 
will  do — walk  in  and  Fil  show  it  you.  Corne,  ma- 
dam, you’re  like  to  hâve  a happy  time  on’t  ; both 
your  love  and  anger  satisfied  ! ail  that  can  charm 
our  sex  conspire  to  please  you. 

That  woman  sure  enjoys  a blessed  night, 
j Whom  love  and  vengeance  both  at  once  delight. 

[Exeunt.  ! 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 

The  Street  before  Fondlewife’s  House. 

Bbllmour  in  fanatic  habit , and  Sbttbr. 

Bell.  ’Tis  pretty  near  the  hour. — [Looking  on 
his  watch.]  Well,  and  how,  Setter,  ha  ? does 
my  hypocrisy  fit  me,  ha?  does  it  ait  easy  on 
me  ? 

Set.  O most  religiously  well,  sir. 

Bell.  I wonder  why  ail  our  young  fellows  should 
glory  in  an  opinion  of  atheism,  when  they  may  be 
so  much  more  conveniently  lewd  trader  the  coverlet 
of  religion. 

Set . Sbud,  sir,  away  quickly  ! there’s  Fondle- 
wife  just  turned  the  corner,  and’s  coming  this 
way. 

Bell.  Gads  so,  there  he  is,  he  must  not  see  me. 


SCENE  II. 

PoNDLBWirs  and  Barnaby. 

Fond.  I say  I will  tarry  at  home. 

Bar.  But,  sir — 

Fond.  Good  lack  ! I profess  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction hath  possessed  the  lad — I say  I will 
tarry  at  home,  varlet  ! 

Bar.  I hâve  done,  sir  ; then  farewell  five  hun- 
dred  pounds  ! 

Fond.  Ha,  how’s  that  ! Stay,  stay,  did  you  leave 
word,  say  you,  with  his  wife  ? with  Comfort  herself  ? 

Bar.  I did  ; and  Comfort  will  send  Tribulation 
hither  as  soon  as  ever  he  cornes  home — I could 
hâve  brought  young  Mr.  Prig  to  hâve  kept  my 
mistress  company  in  the  mean  time  ; but  you 
say — 

Fond.  How,  how,  say,  varlet  ? I say  let  him  not 
corne  near  my  ioors  ; I say  he  is  a wanton  young 
Levite,  and  panipereth  himself  up  with  dainties,  that 
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he  may  look  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  women. — Sin- 
cère) y I am  afraid  he  hath  already  defiled  the  ta- 
bernacle of  our  sister  Comfort  ; while  her  good 
husband  is  delnded  by  his  godly  appearance.  I say, 
that  even  lust  doth  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  and  glow 
npon  his  cheeks,  and  that  I would  as  soon  trust  my 
wife  with  a lord’s  high-fed  chaplain. 

Bar . Sir,  the  hour  draws  nigh,  and  nothing  will 
be  done  there  till  you  corne. 

Fond,  And  nothing  can  be  done  here  till  1 go, 
so  that  I’il  tarry,  d’ye  see. 

Bar,  And  run  the  hasard  to  lose  your  affair,  sir  ? 

Fond,  Good  lack,  good  lack  ! — I profess  ’tis  a very 
suffirent  vexation,  for  a man  to  hâve  a handsome 
wife. 

Bar.  Never,  sir,  but  when  the  man  is  an  insuffi- 
cient  husband.  ’Tis  then,  indeed,  like  the  vanity 
of  taking  a fine  house,  and  yet  be  forced  to  let 
lodgings,  to  help  pay  the  rent. 

Fond.  I profess,  a very  apt  comparison,  varlet. 
Go  and  bid  my  Cocky  eome  out  to  me.  1 will  give 
her  some  instructions,  I will  reason  with  her,  be- 
fore  1 go. 

— ♦ — 


SCENE  III. 

» 

Fondlxotpx. 

And,  in  the  mean  time,  I will  reason  with  m y self. — 
Tell  me,  Isaac,  why  art  thee  jealous  ? why  art  thee 
distrustful  of  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  ? — because  she 
is  young  and  vigorous,  and  I am  old  and  impotent. 
Then  why  didst  thee  marry,  Isaac  ? — because  she 
was  beautiful  and  tempting,  and  because  I was  ob- 
stinate  and  doting  ; so  that  my  inclination  was, 
and  is  still,  greater  than  my  power.  And  will  not 
that  which  tempted  thee,  also  tempt  others,  who  will 
tempt  her,  Isaac  ? — I fear  it  much.  But  does  not 
thy  wife  love  thee,  nay,  dote  upon  thee  ? — yes — 
Why  then  ! — Ay,  but  to  say  truth,  she’s  fonder  of 
me  than  she  has  reason  to  be  ; and,  in  the  way  of 
^Ifrade,  we  still  suspect  the  smoothest  dealers  of  the 
deepest  designs — and  that  she  has  some  designs 
deeper  than  thon  canst  reach,  th’hast  experimented, 
Isaac — but,  mum. 

a — 

SCENE  IV. 

PomLwm  and  Lsxitia. 

Lmt.  I hope  my  dearest  jewel  is  not  going  to  leave 
me,  are  you,  Nykin  ? 

Fond.  Wife,  hâve  you  thoroughly  considered 
how  détestable,  how  heinoue,  and  how  crying  a sin, 
the  sin  of  adultery  is  ? hâve  you  weighed  it,  I say  ? 
for  it  is  a very  weighty  sin  ; and  although  it  may 
lie  heavy  npon  thee,  yet  thy  husband  must  also 
bear  his  part  ; for  thy  iniquity  will  fall  upon  his 
head. 

Lmt.  Bleus  me,  what  means  my  dear  ! 

Fond.  [Aride.]  I profess  she  has  an  alluring 
eye  ; I am  doubtful  whether  I shall  trust  her,  even 
with  Tribulation  himself. — [Aloud.]  Speak,  I say, 
bave  you  considered  what  it  is  to  cuckold  your 
husband  ? 

Lmt.  [ Aride.]  I*m  amazed;  sure  he  has  dis- 
covered  nothing  ! — [Aloud.]  Who  has  wronged 
me  to  my  dearest  ? I hope  my  jewel  does  not 
think  that  ever  I had  any  such  thing  in  my  head, 
or  ever  will  hâve. 


Fond.  No,  no,  I tell  you  I shall  hâve  it  in  mj 
head. 

Lmt.  [Aride.]  I know  not  what  to  think  ; but 
I’m  resolved  to  find  the  meaning  of  it. — [Aloud.] 
Unkind  dear  ! was  it  for  this  you  sent  to  call  me  i 
is  it  not  affliction  enough  that  you  are  to  leave  me, 
but  you  must  study  to  increase  it  by  unjust  suspi- 
cions ? — [ Crying .]  Well — well — you  know  mj 
fondness,  and  you  love  to  tyrannise.—  Go  on,  crue] 
man  ! do,  triumph  over  my  poor  heart,  while  il 
holds  ; which  cannot  be  long,  with  this  usage  oi 
yours — But  that’s  what  you  want. — Well,  you 
will  hâve  your  ends  soon-— you  will — you  will. — 
Yes,  it  will  break  to  oblige  you. 

Fond.  [Aside.]  Verily  I fear  I hâve  carried  the 
jest  too  far.  Nay,  look  you  now  if  she  does  not 
weep! — ’Tis  the  fondest  fool  l — [Aloud.]  Nay, 
Cocky,  Cocky,  nay,  dear  Cocky,  don’t  cry,  I was 
but  in  jest,  I was  not  i’feck. 

Lmt.  [Aride.]  Oh  then  all’s  safe.  I was  terribly 
frighted. — [Aloud.]  My  affliction  is  always  your 
jest,  barbare  us  man  ! — Oh  that  I should  love  to 
this  degree  ! yet — 

Fond.  Nay,  Cocky — 

Lmt.  No,  no,  you  are  weary  of  me,  that’s  it  ; — 
that’s  ail.  You  would  get  another  wife,  another 
fond  fool,  to  break  her  heart. — Well,  be  as  cruel  as 
you  can  to  me,  I’ll  pray  for  you  ; and  when  1 am 
dead  with  grief,  may  you  hâve  one  that  will  love 
you  as  well  as  1 hâve  done  : 1 shall  be  contented  to 
lie  at  peace  in  my  cold  grave — since  it  will  please 
you.  [Sighj. 

Fond.  [Aride.]  Good  lack  ! good  lack  ! she 
would  melt  a heart  of  oak. — I profess  I can  hold 
no  longer.—  [Aloud.]  Nay,  dear  Cocky — Ffeck 
you’il  break  my  heart — I’feck  you  will.  See,  you 
hâve  made  me  weep— made  poor  Nykin  weep  ! — 
Nay,  corne  kiss,  buss  poor  Nykin — and  I won’! 
leave  thee — Fil  lose  ail  first 

Lmt.  [Aride.]  How  1 Heaven  forbid  ! that  will 
be  carrying  the  jest  too  far  indeed. 

Fond.  Won’t  you  kiss  Nykin? 

Lmt.  Go,  naughty  Nykin,  you  don’t  love  me. 

Fond.  Kiss,  kiss,  i’feck  I do. 

Lmt.  No,  you  don’t.  kUsts  him. 

Fond.  What,  not  love  Cocky  ! 

Lmt.  No— h.  [Slghs. 

Fond.  I profess  I do  love  thee  better  than  five 
hundred  pounds  ; — and  so  thon  shalt  say,  for  I’il 
leave  it  to  stay  with  thee. 

Lmt.  No,  you  ahan’t  neglect  your  business  for 
me — no  indeed  you  san’t,  Nykin. — Il  you  don’t  go. 
Fil  think  you  been  dealous  of  me  still. 

Fond.  .He  ! he  ! he  ! wilt  thou,  poor  fool  ? then 
I will  go,  I won’t  be  dealous.  — Poor  Cocky,  kiss 
Nykin,  kiss  Nykin  ; ee  ! ee  ! ee  ! — Here  will  be  the 
good  man  anon,  to  talk  to  Cocky,  and  teach  her 
how  a wife  ought  to  behave  herself. 

Lmt.  [Aride.]  I hope  to  hâve  one  that  will  show 
me  how  a husband  ought  to  behave  himself. — 
[Aloud.]  I shall  be  glad  to  leam  to  please  my 
jewel.  ^ [KUe. 

Fond.  That’s  my  'good  dear  ! — Corne,  kiss 
Nykin  once  more,  and  then  get  you  in — so  — get 
you  in,  get  you  in.  Bye  1 bye  ! 

Lmt.  Bye,  Nykin  1 

Fond.  Bye,  Cocky  ! 

Lmt.  Bye,  Nykin  1 

Fond.  Bye,  Cocky  ! bye  ! bye  ! 
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SCENE  V. 

Yainlots  and  Sharpxju 

Sharp.  How,  Anminta  lost  ! 

Vain.  To  oonfirm  what  I hâve  g&id,  rea A this — 

[Oioes  a letter. 

Sharp.  [ Reads .]  Hum,  hum. — And  what  then 
appeared  a failli,  upon  réfection  teams  only  an 
effect  of  a too  powerful  passion.  I ’m  afraid  I 
give  too  great  a proof  qf  my  own  ai  this  time. — I 
am  in  disorder  for  what  J hâve  written.  But  tome- 
thing , J know  not  what , foreed  me.  I only  beg  a 
favourable  censure  of  this  and  your — Araminta. 

Sharp.  Lost  ! Pray  Heaven  thou  hast  not  lost 
thy  wits  ! Hère,  hère,  she’ s thy  own,  man,  signed 
and  sealed  too.  To  her,  man  ! — a deücious  melon, 
pure  and  consendng  ripe,  and  only  waits  thy  eut- 
ting  up  ! — She  h as  been  breeding  love  to  thee  ail 
this  while,  and  just  now  she's  delivered  of  it. 

Vain.  ’Tis  an  untimely  fruit,  and  she  has  mis- 
carried  of  her  love. 

Sharp.  Never  leave  this  damnéd,  ilLnatured 
whimsy,  Frank  ? Thou  hast  a sickly,  peevish 
appetite  ; only  chew  love,  and  cannot  digest  it. 

Vain.  Yes,  when  I feed  myself — but  I hâte  to 
he  cr&mmed . — By  Heaven,  there’s  not  a woman 
^ill  giv®  * man  the  pleasure  of  a chase  ! my  sport 
is  always  balked,  or  eut  short  ; 1 stumble  over  the 
game  1 would  pursue.  ’Tis  dull  and  unnatural  to 
hâve  a hare  run  fhll  in  the  hound’s  mouth,  and 
would  dis  tas  te  the  keenest  hunter  : I would  hâve 
overtaken,  not  hâve  met,  my  game. 

Sharp.  However,  I hope  you  don't  mean  to 
fbrsake  it  ; that  will  be  but  a kind  of  a mongrel 
cur’s  trick. — Well,  are  you  for  the  Mail  ? 

Vain.  No,  she  will  bethere  this  evening. — Yes, 
I will  go  too — and  she  shall  see  her  error  in — 
Sharp.  In  her  choice,  egad  ! — But  thou  canst 
not  be  so  great  a brute  as  to  slight  her  ? 

Vain.  1 should  disappoint  her  if  I did  not  By 
her  management  I should  think  she  expects  it 
i Ail  naturally  fly  what  does  pursue  : 

• *Tis  fit  men  should  be  coy,  when  women  woo. 

— ♦— 

SCENE  VI.— A Boom  in  Fondlswifb’s  Hanse. 

A Servant  introducing  Bsllmdur  in  a fanatic  habit,  with 
a patch  upon  ont  tyt,  and  a book  in  his  hand. 

Serv.  Here’s  a chair,  sir,  if  you  please  to  repose 
yourself.  My  mistrera  is  coming,  sir.  [Exiu 
Bell.  Secure  in  my  disguise,  I hâve  outfaced 
suspicion,  and  even  dared  discovery,  this  cloak  my 
sanctity,  and  trusty  Scarron’s  novels  my  prayer- 
J book.  Methinks  I am  the  very  picture  of  Mon- 
tufar  in  the  Hypocrites — Oh,  she  cornes  ! 

- +- 

SCENE  VII. 

Biunour  and  Ljetttla. 

Bell.  “ So  breaks  Aurora  through  the  veil  of 
night, 

Thus  fly  the  douds,  divided  by  her  light, 

And  every  eye  receives  a new-born  sight.” 

[Throwing  qffhis  cloak , patch,  Sfc. 
Lest . “ Thus  strewed  with  blushes,  likeM— [Z)w- 


oovering  him,  starts.]  Ah!  Heaven  defend  me! 
who’s  this  ? 

Bell.  Your  lover. 

Lest.  Vainlove’s  friend  ! I know  his  face,  and 
he  has  betrayed  me  to  him.  [Aride. 

Bell.  You  are  surprised.  Did  you  not  expect  a 
lover,  madam  ? Those  eyes  shone  kindly  on  my 
first  appearance,  though  now  they  are  o’ercast. 

Lest.  I may  well  be  surprised  at  your  person  and 
impudence  ; they  are  both  new  to  me.  You  are 
not  what  your  first  appearance  promised  ; the  piety 
of  your  habit  was  welcome,  but  not  the  hypocrisy. 

Bell.  Rather  the  hypocrisy  was  welcome,  but 
not  the  hypocrite. 

Lest.  Who  are  you,  sir  ? you  hâve  mistaken  the 
house  sure. 

Bell.  I hâve  directions  in  my  pocket,  which  agréé 
with  everything  but  your  unlundness. 

[Pulls  out  the  letter. 

Lest.  [Acide.]  My  letter!  Base  Vainlove! 
Then  ’tis  too  late  to  dissemble. — [Aloud.]  Tis 
plain  then  you  hâve  mistaken  the  person.  [Qoing. 

Bell.  [Aride.]  If  we  part  so  I’m  mistaken. — 
[Aloud.]  Hold,  hold,  madam  ! I confess  I hâve 
run  into  an  error  : I beg  your  pardon  a thousand 
times. — What  an  etemal  blockhead  am  I ! Can 
you  forgive  me  the  disorder  I hâve  put  you  into  ? 
— But  it  is  a mistake  which  anybody  might  hâve 
made. 

Lest.  [Acide.]  What  can  this  mean  t 'Tis  im- 
possible he  should  be  mistaken  after  ail  this. — A 
handsome  fellow  if  he  had  not  surprised  me  : me- 
thinks, now  I look  on  him  again,  1 would  not  hâve 
him  mistaken. — [Aloud.]  We  are  ail  liable  to  mia- 
takes,  sir  ; if  you  own  it  to  be  so,  there  needs  no 
further  apology. 

Bell.  Nay,  'frith,  madam,  ’tis  a pleasant  one, 
and  worth  your  hearing.  Ezpecting  a friend,  last 
night,  at  his  lodgings,  tül  *twas  late,  my  intimacy 
with  him  gave  me  the  freedom  of  his  bèd  ; he  not 
coming  home  ail  night,  a letter  was  delivered  to 
me  by  a servant  in  the  morning  ; upon  the  perusal 
I found  the  contents  so  charming,  that  1 could 
think  of  nothing  ail  day  but  putting  ’em  in  prac- 
tice— till  just  now,  (the  first  time  1 ever  looked 
upon  the  superscription,)  I am  the  most  surprised 
in  the  world  to  find  it  directed  to  Mr.  Vainlove. 
Gad,  madam,  I ask  you  a million  of  pardons,  and 
will  make  you  any  satisfaction. 

Lest.  1 am  discovered  ! and  either  Vainlove  is 
not  guilty,  or  he  has  handsomely  excused  him. 

[Acids. 

Bell.  You  appear  concemed,  madam. 

Lest.  I hope  you  are  a gentleman  ; — and  since 
you  are  privy  to  a weak  wom&n's  failing,  won’t 
turn  it  to  the  préjudice  of  her  réputation.  You 
look  as  if  you  had  more  honour — 

Bell.  And  more  love,  or  my  face  is  a frise  wit- 
ness,  and  deserves  to  be  pilloried.  No,  by  Heaven  ! 
1 swear — 

Lest.  Nay,  don’t  swear  if  you’d  hâve  me  believe 
you  ; but  promise — 

Bell.  Well,  I promise. — A promise  is  so  cold  ! 
— give  me  leave  to  swear — by  those  eyes,  those 
killing  eyes  ; by  those  healing  lips. — Oh  ! press  the 
soft  charm  dose  to  mine — and  seal  ’em  up  for 
ever. 

Lest.  Upon  that  condition.  [#«  hissée  her. 

Bell.  Eternity  was  in  that  moment  ! — One  more, 
upon  any  condition. 
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Lest.  Nay,  now — [Aride.]  I never  saw  anything 
so  agreeably  impudent  ! — [Aloud.]  Won't  you 
censure  me  for  tins,  now  ? — but  ’tis  to  buy  your 
silence. — [ K iss.  ] Oh,  but  what  am  1 doing  ! 

Bell.  Doing  ! no  tongue  can  express  it — not  thy 
own  ! nor  anything  but  thy  lips  ! I am  faint  with 
excess  of  bliss  : Oh,  for  love’s  sake,  lead  me  any 
whither  where  I may  lie  down  ! — quickly,  for  I’m 
afraid  I shall  hâve  a fit 

Lest.  Bless  me  ! what  fit  ? 

Bell.  Oh,  a convulsion  ! — I feel  the  syxnptoms. 

Lest.  Does  it  hold  you  long  ? l’m  afraid  to  carry 
you  into  my  chamber. 

Bell.  Oh,  no  ! let  me  lie  down  upon  the  bed  ; — 
the  fit  will  be  soon  over. 


and  she  was  sensible  of  it  ; for  she  thanked  me, 
and  gave  me  two  apples,  piping  hot,  out  of  ber 
under-petticoat- pocket — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! And  t’otker 
did  so  stare  and  gape  ! 1 fancied  her  like  the  front 
of  her  father's  hall  ; her  eyes  were  the  two  jut- 
windows,  and  her  mouth  the  great  door,  most 
hospitably  kept  open  for  the  entertainment  of  tra- 
velling Aies. 

Aram.  So  then,  you  hâve  been  diverted.  What 
did  they  buy  ? 

Belin.  Why,  the  jfather  bought  a powder-hom, 
and  an  almanac,  and  a comb-case  ; the  mother,  a 
great  fruz-tower,  and  a fat  amber-necklace  ; the 
daughters  only  tore  two  pair  of  kid-leather  glovea, 
with  trying  ’em  on. — Oh  gad  ! here  cornes  the  fool 
that  dined  at  my  lady  Freelove’s  t’other  day. 


SCENE  VIII. — St.  James9*  Parle. 

Aumirta  and  Bclivda  meeting. 

Belin.  Lard,  my  dear,  I am  glad  I hâve  met 
you  ! — I hâve  been  at  the  Exchange  sinoe,  and  am 
ao  tired. 

v Aram.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Belin.  Oh,  the  most  inhuman  barbarous  hack- 
ney-coach  ! I am  jolted  to  a jelly  I — Àm  I not 
horridly  touaed  ? [PnJZ*  eut  a pocket-glass. 

Aram.  Your  head’s  a little  out  of  order. 

Belin.  A little!  O frightful  ! what  a forions  phiz 
I hâve  ! O most  rueful  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! O gad,  I 
hope  nobody  will  corne  this  way,  till  I hâve  put 
myself  a little  in  repair. — Ah,  my  dear,  I hâve  seen 
such  unhewn  créatures  since  ! — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! I 
can’t  for  my  soûl  help  thinking  that  1 look  just 
like  one  of  ’em. — Good  dear,  pin  this,  and  I’il  tell 
you.— Very  well — so,  thank  you,  my  dear. — But 
as  I was  telling  you— pish!  this  is  the  nnto- 
wardest  lock  ! — So,  as  I was  telling  you — How 
d’ye  like  me  now  ? hideous,  ha?  frightful  still  ? 
or  how? 

Aram.  No,  no  ; you’re  very  well  as  can  be. 

Beün.  And  so — but  where  did  I leave  off,  my 
dear  ? I was  telling  you — 

Aram.  You  were  about  to  tell  me  something, 
child— but  you  left  off  before  you  began. 

Belin.  Oh  ; a most  comical  sight  : a country 
squire,  with  the  équipage  of  a wife  and  two 
daughters,  came  to  Mrs.  Snipwell’s  shop  while 
I was  there. — But,  oh  gad  ! two  such  unlicked 
cube! 

Aram.  I warrant,  plump,  cherry-cheeked  coon- 
try  girls. 

Belin.  Ay,  o’  my  conscience,  fht  as  barn-door 
fowl  ; but  so  bedecked,  you  would  hâve  taken  ’em 
for  Friesland  hens,  with  their  feathers  growing  the 
wrong  way. — O,  such  outlandish  créatures  ! Such 
tramontanse,  and  foreigners  to  the  fashion,  or  any- 
thing in  practice  ! 1 had  not  patience  to  behold — 
I undertook  the  modelling  of  one  of  their  fronts, 
the  more  modem  structure. 

Aram.  Bless  me,  cousin,  why  would  you  affront 
anybody  so  ? They  might  be  gentlewomen  of  a 
very  good  family. 

Belin.  Of  a very  ancient  one,  I dare  swesr,  by 
their  dress. — Affront  ! pshaw,how  you're  mistaken  ! 
The  poor  créature,  I warrant,  was  as  full  of  curtsies 
as  if  1 had  been  her  godmother  : the  truth  on’t  is, 
I did  endeavour  to  make  her  look  like  a Christian, 


SCENE  IX. 

Ajumuta,  Belxhda,  Sir  Joseph  Wrtol,  and  Bmjpfs. 

Aram.  May  be  he  may  not  know  us  again. 

Belin.  We  ll  put  on  our  masks  to  secure  his 
ignorance»  [They  put  on  their  maskt. 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  gad,  I’H  pick  up  ! I’m  resolved  to 
make  a night  on’t  1*11  go  to  alderman  Fondlewife 
by  and  by , and  get  fifty  pièces  more  from  him.  Ad- 
slidikins,  bully,  we’ll  wallow  in  wine  and  women  ! 
Why,  this  same  Madeira  wine  has  made  me  as 
light  as  a grasshopper. — Histî  hist  ! bully;  dost 
thon  see  those  tearers  ? — [£mp«.]  Look  pou  what 
here  is — Look  you  what  here  m — Toll — loll — dera 
— toll — loll.  Agad,  t’other  glass  of  Madeira,  and 
I durât  hâve  attacked  ’em  in  my  own  proper  per- 
son,  without  your  help. 

Bluffe.  Corne  on  then,  knight. — But  d’ye  know 
what  to  say  to  ’em  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Say?  pooh  ! pox  ! I’ve  enough  to  say; 
never  fear  it — that  is,  if  I can  but  think  on’t  : 
truth  is,  I hâve  but  a treacherous  memory. 

Belin.  O frightful  ! cousin,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
these  things.come  towards  us. 

Aram.  No  matter — 1 see  Vainlove  coming  this 
way  ; and,  to  oonfess  my  failing,  I am  willing  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  making  his  peace  with 
me  ; and  to  rid  me  of  those  coxcombs  when  I 
seem  oppressed  with  ’em,  will  be  a fair  one. 

Bluffe.  Ladies,  by  these  hilts  you  are  well  met. 

Aram.  We  are  afraid  not. 

Bluffe.  What  says  my  pretty  little  knapsack 
carrier  ? [ To  Bblikda. 

Belin.  O monstrous  filthy  fellow  ! Good  slo- 
venly  captain  Huffe,  Bluffe,  (what  is  your  hideous 
name  ?)  be  gone  : you  stink  of  brandy  and  tobacco, 
most  soldier-like.  Foh  ! 

Bluffe.  Now  am  I slap  dash  down  in  the  mouth, 
and  hâve  not  one  word  to  say  ! [Aride. 

Aram.  I hope  my  fool  has  not  confidence  enough 
to  be  troublesome.  [Aride. 

Sir  Jo.  Hem  ! — Pray,  madam,  which  way’s  the 
wind  ? 

Aram.  A pithy  question  ! — Hâve  you  sent  your 
wits  for  a ventura,  sir,  that  you  inquire  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  now  I’m  in,  I can  prattle  like  a 
magpie.  [Aride. 
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ACT  IY. 


SCENE  X. 

Araminta,  B blinda,  Sir  Josbph  Wittol,  Bluffs, 
Sharpbr  and  Valnlovh  at  tome  distance. 

Belin.  Dear  Araminta,  I’m  tired. 

Aram.  [ Apart  to  Belinda.]  ’Tis  but  pulling 
off  oar  maska,  and  obliging  Vainlove  to  know  ns. 
TU  be  rid  of  my  fool  b y fair  meana. — [Aloud.] 
Well,  air  Joseph,  you  shall  aee  my  face  ; but  be 
gone  immediately. — 1 aee  one  that  will  be  jealoua, 
to  iind  me  in  diacourae  with  you.  Be  discreet — 
no  reply  : but  away.  [Unmasks. 

Sir  Jo.  [ Aside.]  The  great  fortune,  that  dined 
at  my  lady  Freelove’s  ! Sir  Joseph,  thou  art  a 
made  man.  Agad,  I'm  in  love  up  to  the  ears.  But 
l’U  be  discreet  and  hushed. 

Blvffe.  Nay,  by  the  world,  TU  aee  your  face. 

Belin.  You  ahall.  [ ünmaske . 

Sharp.  Ladies,  your  humble  servant. — We 
were  afraid  you  would  not  hâve  given  us  leave  to 
know  you. 

Aram.  We  thought  to  hâve  been  private,  but  we 
find  foola  hâve  the  aame  advantage  over  a face  in 
a mask,  that  a coward  has  while  the  sword  is  in 
the  acabbard  ; ao  were  forced  to  draw  in  our  own 
defence. 

Bluffe.  My  blood  riaea  at  that  fellow  ; I can’t 
stay  wherehe  ia  ; and  I muât  not  draw  in  the  Park. 

[To  Sir  Josbph. 

Sir  Jo.  I wish  1 durât  stay  to  let  her  know  my 
lodging — 

- ♦- — 

SCENE  XI. 

r ' 

Abaminta,  Bblinda,  Vainlovb,  and  Sharpbr. 

Sharp.  There  ia  in  true  beauty,  as  in  courage, 
aomewhat  which  narrow  soûls  cannot  dare  to 
admire. — And  aee,  the  owla  are  fled,  as  at  the  break 
of  day  ! 

Belin.  Very  courtly  ! — I believe  Mr.  Vainlove 
has  not  rubbed  his  eyea  aince  break  of  day  neither  : 
he  looks  as  if  he  durst  not  approach. — Nay,  corne, 
cousin,  be  friends  witb  him. — I awear  he  looks  bo 
very  simply,  ha!  ha  ! ha  ! — WeU,  a lover  in  the 
atate  of  séparation  from  his  miatreaa  ia  like  a body 
without  a aonl. — Mr.  Vainlove,  shaü  I be  bound 
for  your  good  behaviour  for  the  future  ? 

Vain.  [Aside."]  Now  muât  I prétend  ignorance 
equal  to  hers,  of  what  she  knowa  as  well  as  I. — 
[Aloud.]  Men  are  apt  to  offend  (’tis  true)  where 
they  find  moatgoodnesa  to  forgive  ; but,  madam,  I 
hope  I shaU  prove  of  a temper  not  to  abuse  mercy 
by  committing  new  offences. 

Aram.  So  cold.  [Aside. 

Belin.  I hâve  broke  the  ice  for  you,  Mr.  Vain- 
love, and  so  1 leave  you. — Corne,  Mr.  Sharper,  you 
and  I will  take  a turn,  and  laugh  at  the  vulgar  ; 
both  the  great  vulgar  and  the  amall. — Oh  gad  ! I 
hâve  a great  passion  for  Cowley— don’t  you  admire 
him  ? 

Sharp.  Oh,  madam,  he  was  our  English  Horace  ! 

Belin.  Ah,  ao  fine  ! so  extremely  fine  ! ao  every- 
thing  in  the  world  that  I like. — Oh  Lord,  wulk 
this  way  ! — I aee  a couple,  l'il  give  you  their 
hiatory. 


SCENE  XII. 

Araminta  and  Vainlovb. 

Vain.  I find,  madam,  the  formality  of  the  law  muât 
be  observed,  though  the  penalty  of  it  be  diapensed 
with  ; and  an  ofiender  must  plead  to  his  arraign- 
ment,  though  he  has  hia  pardon  in  hia  pocket. 

Aram.  I’m  amazed  1 This  insolence  exceeds 
t'other  ; — whoever  has  encouraged  you  to  this 
assurance,  preauming  upon  the  easineaa  of  my  tem- 
per, has  much  deceived  you,  and  ao  you  shall  find. 

Vain.  Heyday  ! which  way  now  ? here’a  fine 
doubling.  [Aside. 

Aram.  Base  man  ! was  it  not  enough  to  affront 
me  with  your  saucy  passion  ! 

Vain.  You  hâve  given  that  passion  a much 
kinder  epithet  than  saucy  in  another  place. 

Aram.  Another  place  ! Some  villanous  design 
to  blaat  my  honour.  But  though  thou  hadst  ail 
the  treachery  and  malice  of  thy  sex,  thou  canst  not 
lay  a blemish  on  my  famé  : no,  I hâve  not  erred  in 
one  favourable  thought  of  mankind.  How  time 
might  hâve  deceived  me  in  you  I know  not  ; my 
opinion  was  but  young,  and  your  early  baseneaa  has 
prevented  its  growing  to  a wrong  belief.  Unworthy 
and  ungrateful  ! begone,  and  never  see  me  more  ! i 

Vain.  Did  I dream  ! or  do  I dream  ! shall  I believe  | 
my  eye8  or  ears  ! the  vision  ia  here  still. — Y our  pas-  j 
sion,  madam,  will  admit  of  no  farther  reasoning  ; but 
here’a  a ailent  witnesa  of  your  acquaintance.  { 

[Takes  out  Ote  letter , and  offert  it  : she  snatehes  U , [ 
and  throws  it  away. 

Aram.  There’s  poison  in  everything  you  touch  ! 
— bliaters  will  follow — 

Vain.  That  tongue,  which  déniés  what  the  banda 
hâve  done. 

Aram.  Still  myatically  senaeleas  and  impudent 
I find  I must  leave  the  place. 

Vain.  No,  madam,  I’m  gone. — [Aside.]  She 
knows  her  narae’s  to  it,  which  she  will  be  unwiUing 
to  expose  to  the  censure  of  tbe  firat  finder.  [Ertt. 

Aram.  Woman’a  obstinacy  made  me  blind  to 
what  woman’a  curiosity  now  tempta  me  to  aee. 

[Takes  up  the  letter. 

SCENE  XIII. 

Bblinda  and  Sharpbr. 

Belin.  Nay,  we  hâve  spared  nobody,  I awear. 
Mr.  Sharper,  you’re  a pure  man  ; where  did  you 
get  this  excellent  talent  of  railing  ? 

Sharp.  Faith,  madam,  the  talent  waa  bom  with 
^ me  : — 1 confeas,  I hâve  taken  care  to  improve  it, 

‘ to  qualify  me  for  the  society  of  ladies, 
j Belin.  Nay,  sure  railing  is  the  beat  qualification 
fin  a woman’a  man. 

i 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  XIV. 

B blinda,  Sharpbr,  and  Pà es. 

Sharp.  The  second  beat,  indeed,  I think. 

Belin.  How  now,  Pace  ? where’a  my  cousin  ? 

Paee.  She’s  not  very  well,  madam,  and  has  sent 
to  know  if  your  ladyship  would  hâve  the  coach  corne 
again  for  you  ? 

Belin.  O Lord,  no,  l’il  go  along  with  her. — 
Corne,  Mr.  Sharper. 
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mach,  or  chafe  it  wifch  a wann  hand,  rather  than 
fail. — What  book’ 8 this  ? 

[Sut  the  book  that  Bamtom/orgot. 

Lœt.  Mr.  Spintext’s  prayer-book,  dear. — [Aride.] 
Pray  Heaven  it  be  a prayer-book  I 

Fond.  Good  man  ! I warrant  ha  dropped  it  on 
purpose,  that  yon  might  take  it  up  and  read  aome 
of  the  pioua  éjaculations. — [ Taking  up  the  book.] 

0 bless  me  ! O monstrons  I A prayer-book  1 
Ay  this  ia  the  devil’ s pater-noeter  : hold,  let  me 
gee,  The  Innocent  Adultery . 

Lœt.  Miafortune  ! now  alTs  mined  again. 

[ Aride. 

Bell.  [Peeping.]  Damned  chance  ! if  I had  gone 
a whoring  with  the  Practice  cf  Pietg  in  my  pocket, 

1 had  never  been  discovered. 

Fond.  Adnltery  and  innocent  ! O Lord  I here’s 
doctrine  ! ay,  here’s  discipline  ! 

Lœt.  Dear  husband,  I’m  amaxed. — Sure  it  ia  a 
good  book,  and  only  tends  to  the  spéculation  of  sin. 

Fond.  Spéculation  ! no,  no  ; something  went 
farther  than  spéculation  when  I was  not  to  be  let 
in. — Where  is  this  apocryphal  elder  ? l’il  ferret  him. 

Lœt.  I’m  so  diatracted,  I can't  think  of  a lie. 

[ Atide. 


SCENE  XXII. 

Ljetïtia,  and  Foîidlkwif»,  haling  eut  Bjlucoitb. 

Fond . Corne  oui  here,  thou  Ananias  incarnate  ! 
Who, — how  now, — who  hâve  we  here  ? 

Lœt.  Ha  ! [Sftrfcte,  a»  turprited. 

Fond,  Oh,  thou  salarions  woman  ! am  I then 
brutified  ? Ay,  I feel  it  here  ; I sprout!  I bud  ! I 
blosaom  1 I am  ripe-horn-mad  ! — But  who,  in  the 
deviFs  name,  are  you  ? mercy  on  me  for  swearing! 
But — 

Lœt.  Oh,  goodnesa  keep  us  I who's  this  ? — Who 
are  you  ? what  are  you  ? 

Bell.  So! 

Lœt.  In  the  name  of  the — O ! gotd,  my  dear 
don’t  corne  near  it,  I’m  afraid  ’tis  the  devü  ; in- 
deed  it  has  hoofo,  dear. 

Fond.  Indeed,  and  I hâve  horns,  dear.  The 
devil  ! no,  I am  afraid,  ’tis  the  ilesh,  thou  harlot  ! 
Dear,  with  the  pox  ! — Corne,  siren,  speak,  confeas, 
who  is  this  reverend,  brawny  pastor  ? 

Lœt.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  now  my  dear  Nykin, 
I never  saw  this  wicked  man  before. 

Fond.  Oh,  it  ia  a man  then,  it  seems  ! 

Lœt.  Rather,  sure,  it  is  a wolf  in  the  clothing  of 
a sheep. 

Fond.  Thou  art  a devil  in  his  proper  clothing, 
woman' s füesh.  What,  you  know  nothing  of  him, 
but  his  fleece  here  ! You  don’t  love  mutton  ! you 
Magdalen  unconverted  ? 

Bell.  Well,  now  1 know  my  eue — that  is,  very 
honourably  to  excuse  her,  and  very  impudently 
accuse  myself.  * [ Atide. 

Lœt.  Why  then,  I wish  I may  never  enter  into 
the  heaven  of  your  embraces  again,  my  dear,  if 
ever  I saw  his  foce  before. 

Fond.  O Lord  ! O strange  ! I am  in  admira- 
tion of  your  impudence.  Look  at  him  a little  bet- 
ter  ; he  is  more  modest,  I warrant  you,  than  to 
deny  it — Corne,  were  you  two  never  face  to  face 
before  ? Speak. 

Bell.  Since  ail  artifice  is  vain,  and  I think  myself 
obliged  to  speak  the  truth  injustice  to  your  wife,  no. 


Fond.  Humph. 

Lœt.  No  indeed,  dear. 

Fond.  Nay,  1 find  you  are  both  in  a story  ; that 
I mnst  confess.  But,  what — not  to  be  cured  of 
the  colic  ? don’t  you  know  your  patient,  Mrs. 
Quack  ? Oh,  lie  upon  your  stomach  ; lying  upon 
your  stomach  will  cure  you  of  the  colic.  Ah  ! 
answer  me,  Jezebel  ! 

Lœt.  Let  the  wicked  man  answer  for  himself  : 
does  he  think  that  I hâve  nothing  to  do  bat  excuse 
him  ? ’tis  enough,  if  I can  dear  my  own  innocence 
to  my  own  dear. 

Bell.  By  my  troth,  and  so  ’tis  ; I hâve  been  a 
little  too  backward,  that's  the  truth  on’t. 

Fond.  Corne, sir,  who  are  you,  in  the  first  place? 
and  what  are  you  ? 

Bell.  A whore-master. 

Fond.  Very  concise. 

Lœt.  O beastly,  impudent  créature  1 

Fond.  Well,  sir,  and  what  came  you  hither  for  ? 

Bell.  To  lie  with  your  wife. 

Fond.  Good  again. — A very  civil  pereon  this, 
and  I believe  speaks  truth. 

Lœt.  Oh,  insupportable  impudence  ! 

Fond.  Well,  air — pray  be  covered — and  you  hâve 
— heh  ! you  hâve  finished  the  matter,  heh  ? and  I 
am,  as  I should  be,  a sort  of  a civil  perquirite  to  a 
whore-master,  called  a cuckold,  heh  ? Is  it  not  so? 
corne,  I’m  inclining  to  believe  every  word  you  say. 

Bell.  Why,  faith,  I muet  confess,  so  I designed 
you  : but  you  were  a little  unlucky  in  coming  so 
soon,  and  hindered  the  making  of  your  own  for- 
tune. 

Fond.  Humph.  Nay,  if  you  mince  the  matter 
once,  and  go  back  of  your  word,  you  are  not  the 
person  1 took  you  for  : corne,  corne,  go  on  boldly. — 
What,  don’t  be  ashamed  of  your  profession  ! — 
Confess,  confess,  I shall  love  thee  the  better 
for’t — I shall,  i’feck  ! — What,  dost  think  I don’t 
know  how  to  behave  myself  in  the  employment  of 
a cuckold,  and  hâve  been  three  years  apprendee  to 
matrimony  ? corne,  corne,  plain-dealing  is  a jewel.^ 

Bell.  Well,  since  I see  thou  art  a good  honest 
fellow,  1*11  confess  the  whole  matter  to  thee. 

Fond.  Oh,  1 am  a very  honest  fellow! — you 
never  lay  with  an  honester  man’s  wife  in  your  life. 

Lœt.  How  my  heart  aches  ! Ail  my  comfort 
lies  in  his  impudence,  and,  heaven  be  praised,  he 
has  a considérable  portion.  [Aride. 

Bell.  In  short  then,  I was  informed  of  the  op- 
portunity  of  your  absence  by  my  spy  (for  faith, 
honest  Isaac,  I bave  a long  rime  designed  thee  this 
favour)  : I knew  Spintext  was  to  corne  by  your 
direction. — But  I laid  a trap  for  him,  and  procured 
his  habit  ; in  which  I passed  upon  your  servants, 
and  was  conducted  hither.  I prétend ed  a fit  of 
the  colic  to  excuse  my  lying  down  upon  your  bed  ; 
hoping  that  when  she  heard  of  it  her  good-nature 
would  bring  her  to  administer  remédiés  for  my  dis- 
temper. — You  know  what  might  hâve  followed. — 
But  like  an  unrivil  person,  you  knocked  at  the  door 
before  your  wife  was  corne  to  me. 

Fond.  Ha,  this  is  apocryphal  ! I may  choose 
whether  I will  believe  it  or  no. 

Bell.  That  you  may,  faith,  and  I hope  you  won’t 
believe  a word  on’t  ; but  I can’t  help  telling  the 
truth,  for  my  life. 

Fond.  How  ! would  not  you  bave  me  believe 
you,  say  you  ? 

Bell.  No;  for  then  you  must  of  conséquence 
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part  with  jour  wife,  and  there  will  be  some  hopes 
of  having  her  upon  the  public  $ then  the  encou- 
ragement of  a separate  maintenance — 

Fond.  No,  no,  for  that  matter,  when  she  and  I 
part,  she'll  carry  her  separate  maintenance  about 
her. 

Lat.  Ah,  cruel  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  barba- 
rous  ? You'll  break  my  heart  if  you  talk  of  parting. 

[Cria. 

Fond . Ah,  diasembling  vermin  ! 

BelL  How  canst  thou  be  so  cruel,  Iaaac  ? thou 
hast  the  heart  of  a mountain-tiger.  By  the  faith 
of  a sincere  sinner,  she’ 8 innocent  for  me. — Go  to 
him,  madam,  fling  your  snowy  arms  about  his 
stubborn  neck;  bathe  his  relentless  face  in  your 
sait  trickling  tears. 

[iSlk  goa  and  hangs  upon  his  neck,  and  kiua  him  : 
Bkulmoijr  kiua  her  hand  behind  Fondl*wifs*8 
bock. 

So,  a few  soft  words,  and  a kiss,  and  the  good  man 
melta.  See  how  kind  nature  works,  and  boils  over 
in  him  ! 

Lat.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I was  but  just  corne  down 
stairs  when  you  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  maid 
told  me  Mç.  Spintext  was  ill  of  the  colic  upon  our 
bed.  And  won't  you  speak  to  me,  cruel  Nykin  ! 
indeed,  1*11  die  if  you  don’t* 


Fond.  Ah,  no,  no,  1 cannot  speak,  my  heart’g 
so  full  ! 1 hâve  been  a tender  husband,  a tender 
yoke-fellow  ; you  know  1 hâve. — But  thou  hast 
been  a faithless  Dalilah,  and  the  Fhilistines — heh  ! 
art  thou  not  vile  and  unclean  ? — heh  ! speak  ! 

[Weeping. 

Lat.  No— h.  [Sighing. 

Fond.  Oh,  that  I could  belieye  thee  ! 

Lat.  Oh,  my  heart  will  break  1 [Prétend*  tofaint. 

Fond.  Heh  ! how  ! no,  stay,  stay,  1 will  belieye 
thee,  1 wilL — Pray  bend  her  forward,  sir. 

Lat.  Oh  ! oh  1.  where  is  my  dear  ? 

Fond  Here,  here,  1 do  belieye  thee. — I won't/ 
belieye  my  own  eyes. 

BelL  For  my  part,  I am  so  charmed  with  the 
loye  of  your  turtle  to  you,  that  Fil  go  and  soücit 
matrimony  with  ail  my  might  and  main. 

Fond  Well,  well,  sir  ; as  long  as  1 belieye  it,  ’tis  V 
well  enough.  No  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  her  virtue. 
— But  PU  show  you  the  way  out  of  my  house,  if 
you  please. — Corne,  my  dear.  Nay,  1 will  belieye 
thee,  1 do,  i’feck. 

Bell.  See  the  great  blessing  of  an  easy  faith  1 
opinion  cannot  err  : — 

No  husband  by  his  wife  can  be  deceiyed  ; 

She  still  is  virtuous,  if  she’s  so  belieyed.  CEssimt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I .—The  Street. 


Bulhooi  I»  a fanatic  habit , Sxttkr,  Hbabtwbll,  and 

Lucr. 

Bell.  Setter  ! well  encountered. 

Set.  Joy  of  your  return,  sir.  Haye  you  made  a 
good  yoyage  ? or  haye  you  brought  your  own  l&ding 
back  ? 

Bell.  No,  I haye  brought  nothing  but  ballast 
back — made  a délirions  yoyage.  Setter  ; and  might 
haye  rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  ’tiU  this  time,  but 
the  enemy  surprised  us. — I would  unrig. 

Set.  I attend  you,  sir. 

Bell.  Ha  ! is  not  that  Heartwell  at  Silyia’s  door  ? 
Be  gone  quickly,  1*11  follow  you  : — I would  not  be 
known. — Pox  take  ’em  ! they  stand  just  in  my  way. 


SCENE  II. 

Bbllmoor,  Hxartwbix,  and  Lucy. 

Heart.  I’m  impatient  tlll  it  be  done. 

Luoy.  That  may  be,  without  troubling  yourself 
to  go  again*  for  your  brother’s  chaplain.  Don’t 
you  see  that  stalking  form  of  godliness? 

Heart.  O ay,  he’s  a fanatic. 

Lucy.  An  executioner  qualified  to  do  your  busi- 
ness ; he  bas  been  lawfully  ordained. 

Heart.  I'U  pay  him  well  if  you'll  break  the  mat- 
ter to  him. 

Lucy.  I warrant  you  ; do  you  go  and  préparé 
your  bride. 


SCENE  III. 
Bbllmour  and  Luoy. 


Bell.  Humph,  sits  the  wind  there?— What  a 
lncky  rogue  am  1 ! Oh,  what  sport  will  be  here,  if 
1 can  persuade  this  wench  to  secreoy  ? 

Lttcy.  Sir,  reverend  sir. 

BelL  Madam.  [JHteovert  htouelf. 

Lucy.  Now,  goodness  haye  mercy  upon  me  1 
Mr.  Bellmour  ? is  it  you  i 

Bell.  Eyen  I : what  dost  think  ? 

Lucy.  Think  ! that  1 ehould  not  belieye  my  eyes,  7 
and  that  you  are  not  what  you  seem  to  be. 

Bell.  True.  But  to  conyince  thee  who  I am, 
thou  knowest  my  old  token.  [Kieea  her. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Mr.  Bellmour  : O Lard  1 I belieye 
you  are  a parson  in  good  earnest,  you  ki«  so 
deyoutly. 

Bell.  Well,  your  business  with  me,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy . I had  none,  but  through  mistake. 

Bell.  Which  mistake  you  must  go  through 
with,  Lucy.— Corne,  I know  the  intrigue  between 
Heartwell  and  your  mis tress  ; and  you  mistook  me 
for  Tribulation  Spintext,  to  marry  ’em — ha  ? are 
not  matters  in  this  posture  ? — Confess  ; corne,  1*11 
be  faithful,  1 will  i'faith. — What,  diffide  in  me, 
Lucy? 

Lucy.  Alas-a-day  ; you  and  Mr.  Yainloye, 
between  you,  haye  ruined  my  poor  mis  tress  ; you 
hâve  made  a gap  in  her  réputation  ; and  can  you 
blâme  her  if  she  make  it  up  with  a husband  ? 

Bell.  Well,  is  it  as  I say  ? 

Lucy.  Well,  it  is  then  ; but  you’ll  be  secret  ? 

BelL  Fhuh  I secret  1 ay  : — and  to  be  out  of 
thy  debt,  1*11  trust  thee  with  another  secret  Your 
mistress  must  not  marry  Heartwell,  Lucy. 
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Lucy.  How  ! O Lord  ! 

Bell . Nayf  don’t  be  in  a passion,  Lucy  ; — 1*11 
provide  a fitter  husband  for  her. — Corne,  here’s 
earnest  of  ray  good  intentions  for  thee  too  $ let  this 
mollify.—  [Givet  her  money .]  Look  yon,  Heart- 
jwell  is  ray  friend  ; and  though  he  be  blind,  1 mnst 
not  see  him  fall  into  the  snare,  and  unwittingly 
marry  a whore. 

Lucy.  Whore  ! I’d  bave  yon  to  know  my  mis- 
tress  scoms — 

Bell.  Nay,  nay  ; look  you,  Lucy,  there  are 
whores  of  as  good  quality. — Bot  to  the  pnrpose,  if 
yon  will  giv e me  leave  to  aoqoaint  yon  with  it. — Do 
you  carry  on  the  mistake  of  me  : 1*11  marry  ’em. 
— Nay,  don't  panse  ; if  yon  do,  Fil  spoil  alL  1 hâve 
sonie  private  reasons  for  what  I do,  which  Fil  tell 
yon  within. — In  the  mean  time,  1 promise,  and 
rely  upon  me,  to  help  yoor  mistress  to  a husband  : 
nay,  and  thee  too,  Lucy. — Here’s  my  band,  I will, 
with  a fresh  assurance.  [Qivee  her  more  money* 

Lucy*  Ah,  the  devil  is  not  so  cunning  1 — you 
know  my  easy  nature.  Well,  for  once  Fil  Tenture 
to  serve  you  ; but  if  you  deceive  me,  the  curse  of 
ail  kind,  tender-hearted  women  light  upon  you  ! 

Bell.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  The  poa  take 
me  / — Well,  lead  on. 


SCENE  IV. 

Vainiovk,  Sharper,  and  Sirm. 

Sharp . Just  now,  say  you,  gone  in  with  Lucy 9 

Set.  1 saw  bim,  sir,  and  stood  at  the  corner 
where  you  found  me,  and  overheard  ail  they  said  : 
Mr.  Bellmour  is  to  marry  ’em. 

Sharp . Ha  ! ha  ! ’twill  be  a pleasant  cheat. 
I’U  plague  Heartwell  when  1 see  him. — Prithee, 
Frank,  let’s  tease  him  ; make  him  fret  till  he 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  disgorge  his  matrimonial 
oath  with  interest. — Corne,  thou’rt  musty. 

Set.  [ To  Sharper.]  Sir,  a word  with  you. 

[ Whirpert  him. 

Vain . Sharper  swears  she  bas  forsworn  the 
letter. — Fm  sure  he  tells  me  truth  ; — but  I am 
not  sure  she  told  him  truth. — Yet  she  was  unaf- 
fectedly  concerned,  be  says,  and  often  blushed 
with  anger  and  surprise  : — and  so  1 remember  in 
the  Park.  She  had  reason,  if  1 wrong  her. — 1 be- 
gin  to  doubt. 

Sharp.  Say’st  thou  so  ? 

Set.  This  afternoon,  sir,  about  an  hour  before 
my  master  received  the  letter. 

Sharp . In  my  conscience,  like  enough. 

Set.  Ay,  I know  her,  sir  ; at  least,  Fm  sure  1 
can  fish  it  out  of  her  : she’s  the  very  sluice  to  her 
lady’s  secrets  : ’tis  but  setting  hermill  a-going,  and 
1 can  drain  her  of  ’em  ail. 

Sharp.  Here,  Frank,  your  blood-hound  has 
made  ont  the  fault  : this  letter,  that  so  sticks  in 
thy  maw,  is  counterfeit  ; only  a trick  of  Silvia  in 
revenge,  contrived  by  Lucy. 

V ain . Ha  l it  has  a colour.— But  how  do  you 
know  it,  sirrah  ? 

Set.  I do  suspect  as  much  ; — because  why,  sir 

She  was  pumping  me  about  how  your  worship’s 
affaire  stood  towarda  madam  Araminta  ; as  when 
you  had  seen  her  last  ? when  you  were  to  see  her 
nezt  ? and  where  you  were  to  be  found  at  that  time  ? 
and  such  like. 


Vain . And  where  did  you  tell  her  ? 

Set.  In  the  Piazsa. 

Vain.  There  I received  the  letter. — It  muet  be' 
so. — And  why  did  you  not  find  me  out,  to  tell  me 
this  before,  sot  ? 

Set.  Sir,  I was  pimping  for  Mr.  Bellmour. 

Sharp.  You  were  well  employed  $ — I think  there 
is  no  objection  to  tbe  excuse. 

Vain . Pox  o’  my  saucy  credulity  ! If  I hâve 
lost  her,  I deserve  it.  But  if  confession  and  repent- 
ance be  of  force,  Fil  win  her,  or  weary  her  into 
a forgiveness.  lExit. 

Sharp . Methinks  I long  to  see  Bellmour  corne 
forth. 


SCENE  V. 

Sharper,  Belucour,  and  Sim 

Set.  Talk  of  the  devil — see  where  he  cornes  I 

Sharp.  Hugging  himself  on  his  prosperous  mis- 
chief. — No  real  fanatic  can  look  better  pleased  after 
a successfui  sermon  of  sédition. 

Bell.  Sharper  ! fortify  thy  spleen  : such  a jest  ! 
Speak  when  Ôiou  art  ready. 

Sharp.  Now,  were  1 ill-natnred,  would  I utterly 
disappoint  thy  mirth  : hear  thee  tell  thy  mighty 
jest  with  as  much  gravity  as  a bishop  hears  venereal 
causes  in  the  spiritual  court:  not  so  much  as 
wrinkle  my  face  with  one  smile  ; but  let  thee  look 
simply,  and  laugh  by  thyself. 

Bell.  Pshaw  ! no  ; 1 bave  a better  opinion  of 
thy  wit. — Gad,  I defy  thee— 

Sharp.  Were  it  not  loss  of  time,  you  should 
make  the  experiment  But  honest  Setter,  here, 
overheard  you  with  Lucy,  and  has  told  me  alL 

Bell.  Nay,  then,  I thank  thee  for  not  putting  me 
out  of  countenance.  But,  to  tell  you  something  you 
don’t  know,  1 got  an  opportunity  (after  I had  mar- 
ried  ’em)  of  discovering  the  cheat  to  Silvia.  She 
took  it,  at  first,  as  another  woman  would  the  like 
disappointment  : but  my  promise  to  make  her 
amenda  quickly  with  another  husband  somewhat 
pacified  her. 

Sharp.  But  how  the  devil  do  you  think  to  acquit 
yourself  of  your  promise  ? wiÛ  you  marry  her 
yourself  ? 

Bell.  I hâve  no  such  intentions  at  présent. — 
Prithee,  wilt  thou  think  a little  for  me  ? 1 am  sure 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Setter  will  asaist. 

Set.  O Lord,  sir. 

Bell.  I’il  leave  him  with  you,  and  go  shift  my 
habit. 


SCENE  VI. 

Sharper,  Bcttib,  Sir  Joseph  Wittol,  and  Bluffe. 

Sharp.  Heh  ! sure,  Fortune  has  sent  this  fbol 
hither  on  purpose.  Setter,  stand  dose  ; seem  not 
to  observe  ’em,  and  hark  ye — [Whitpert. 

Bluffe.  Fear  him  not  ; I am  prepared  for  him 
now  ; and  he  shall  find  he  might  hâve  safer  rouaed 
a sleeping  lion. 

Sir  Jo.  Hush,  hush  1 don’t  you  see  him  ? 

Bluffe.  Show  him  to  me  : where  is  he  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  don’t  speak  so  ioud— I don’t  jest, 
as  1 did  a little  while  ago. — Look  yonder. — Àgad, 
"if  he  should  hear  the  Uon  roar,  he’d  cudgel  him 
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into  an  a sa,  and  bis  primitive  braying.  Don’t  you 
remember  tbe  story  in  Æsop*s  Fables*  bully  ? Agad, 
there  are  good  moraU  to  be  picked  ont  of  Æsop's 
Fables,  let  me  tell  yon  that  ; and  Reynard  the  Fox, 
too. 

Bluffe.  Damn  yonr  morale  1 

Sir  Jo.  Prithee,  don’t  speak  so  loud. 

Bluffe.  Damn  yonr  morals  1 — 1 mnst  revenge  the 
affront  done  to  my  hononr.  [/»  a lato  voice. 

Sûr  Jo.  Ay  ; do,  do,  captain,  if  yon  think  fitting; 
•—yon  may  dispose  of  yonr  own  flesh  as  you  think 
fitting,  d’ye  see. — But,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  1*11 
leave  you.  [8tealing  atcay  upon  his  tiptoes. 

Bluffe . Prodigious  ! what,  will  you  forsake  your 
friend  in  extremity  ! You  can't  in  honour  refuse 
to  carry  him  a challenge. 

[Almoet  tohispering,  and  treading  iq/Vy  a/Urhim. 

Sûr  Jo.  Prithee,  what  do  you  see  in  my  face 
that  looks  as  if  1 would  carry  a challenge  ? Ho- 
nour is  your  province,  captain  : take  it — Ail  the 
world  know  me  to  be  a knight,  and  a man  of  wor- 
ship. 

Set.  I warrant  you,  sir,  I’m  instructed. 

[. Apart  to  Sharper. 

Sharp . [Aloud.]  Impossible  ! Araminta  take  a 
liking  to  a fool  ! 

Set.  Her  head  runs  on  nothing  else,  nor  she  can 
talk  of  nothing  else. 

Sharp.  1 know  she  oommended  him  ail  the  while 
we  were  in  the  Park  ; but  I thought  it  had  been  only 
to  make  Vain  love  jealous. 

Sir  Jo.  How’s  this  ? Good  bully,  hold  your 
breath,  and  let's  bearken.  Agad,  this  must  be  I. 

Sharp.  Death,  it  can’t  be  ! — an  oaf,  an  idiot,  a 
wittol  1 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  now  it’s  ont  : ’tis  I,  my  own  indi- 
t'vidual  person. 

Sharp . A wretch,  that  has  flown  for  shelter  to 
the  lowest  shrub  of  mankind,  and  seeks  protection 
from  a blasted  coward. 

Sir  Jo.  That’s  you,  bully  back. 

[Bluffs  froutns  upon  Sir  Joseph. 

Sharp.  She  has  given  Vain  love  her  promise  to 
marry  him  before  to-morrow  moming — has  she  not? 

[To  Setter. 

Set.  She  has,  sir  ; and  I hâve  it  in  charge  to 
attend  her  ali  this  evening,  in  orderto  conducther 
to  the  place  appointed. 

Sharp.  WeÜ,  l’U  go  and  inform  your  master  ; 
and  do  you  press  her  to  make  ail  the  has  te  imagin- 
able. 


SCENE  VII. 

Setter,  Sir  Joseph  Wittol,  and  Bluffe,  j 

Set.  Were  I a rogue  now,  what  a noble  prize 
could  1 dispose  of!  A goodly  pinnace,  richly 
laden,  and  to  launch  forth  under  my  auspicious 
convoy.  Twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  ail  her  rig- 
ging  ; besides  what  lies  concealed  under  hatches. — 
Ha  ! ail  this  committed  to  my  care  ! — Avaunt 
temptation  !— Setter,  show  thyself  a person  of 
worth  ; be  true  to  thy  trust,  and  be  reputed  honest. 
/Reputed  honest  ! Hum  : is  that  ail  ? — ay  : for  to 
\J>e  honest  is  nothing  ; the  réputation  of  it  is  ail. 
^Réputation  ! what  bave  such  poor  rognes  as  I to 
jdo  with  réputation  ? ’tis  above  us  ; and  for  men  of 
(quality,  they  are  above  it  ; so  that  réputation  is 
e*en  as  foolish  a thing  as  honesty.  And  for  my 


part,  if  I meet  sir  Joseph  with  a purse  of  gold  in 
his  hand,  1*11  dispose  of  mine  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sir  Jo.  Heh  ! heh  ! heh  1 here  ’tis  for  you, 
i'faith,  Mr.  Setter.  Nay,  l'U  take  you  at  your 
word  ! [Chinking  a purse. 

Set.  Sir  Joseph  and  the  captain  too  ! undone, 
undone  1 l’m  undone,  my  master’s  undone,  my 
lady’s  undone,  and  ail  the  business  is  undone  ! 

SirJo.  No,  no,  never  fear,  man,  the  lady’s 
business  shall  be  done.  What  ! — Corne,  Mr.  Set- 
ter, I hâve  overheard  ail,  and  to  speak  is  but  loss 
of  time  ; but  if  there  be  occasion,  let  these  worthy 
gentlemen  intercède  for  me.  [Qives  him  gold. 

Set.  O Lord,  sir,  what  d’ye  mean  ? corrupt 
my  honesty  ! — They  hâve  indeed  very  persuading 
faces  ; but-r 

Sir  Jo.  ’Tis  too  little. — There’s  more,  man  : — 
there  take  ail. — Now — 

Set.  Well,  sir  Joseph,  you  hâve  such  a winning 
way  with  you— 

Sir  Jo.  And  how,  and  how,  good  Setter,  did  the 
little  rogue  look,  when  she  talked  of  sir  Joseph? 
Did  not  her  eyes  twinkle,  and  her  mouth  water  ? 
did  not  she  pull  up  her  little  bubbies  ? and — agad, 
l'm  so  oveijoyed  ! — and  stroke  down  her,  belly  ? 
and  then  step  aside  to  tie  her  garter,  when  she  was 
thinking  of  her  love  ? heh,  Setter  ! 

Set.  Oh,  y es,  sir. 

Sir  Jo.  How  now,  bully  ? What,  melancholy, 
because  l’m  in  the  lady’s  favour  ? — No  matter,  I’il 
make  your  peace — 1 know  they  were  a little  smart 
upon  you. — But  I warrant,  l’U  bring  you  into  the 
lady’s  good  grâces. 

Bluffe.  Pshaw  I I hâve  pétitions  to  show  from 
other-guess  toys  than  she.  Look  here  ; these  were 
sent  me  tbis  moming.  There,  read.  [âAotos  let- 
fers.]  That — that’s  a scrawl  of  quality.  Here, 
here’s  from  a countess  too.  Hum— no,  hold — 
that’s  from  a knight's  wife,  she  sent  it  me  by  her 
husband. — But  here,  both  these  are  from  peraons 
of  great  quality. 

iÿir  Jo.  They  are  either  from  persons  of  great 
quality,  or  no  quality  at  aU,  ’tis  such  a damned 
ugly  hand. 

[ Whüe  Sir  Joseph  reads , Bluffe  tohirpert  Sbxtbr. 

Set.  Captain,  I would  do  anything  to  serve  you  ; 
but  this  is  so  difficult — 

Bluffe.  Not  at  aU  ; don’t  I know  him  ? 

Set.  You’U  remember  the  conditions  ? 

Bluffe.  I’U  give  it  you  under  my  hand.— In  the 
mean  time,  here’s  earaest. — [Gives  htm  money.] 
Corne,  knight  ; l’m  capitulating  with  Mr.  Setter 
for  you. 

Sir  Jo.  Ah,  honest  Setter  ; sirrah,  l’U  give  thee 
anything  but  a night’s  lodging. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Sharper  tugging  in  Heartwell. 

Sharp.  Nay,  prithee  leave  railing.  and  corne 
along  with  me  ; may  be  she  mayn’t  be  within.  ’Tis 
but  to  yond’  comer  house. 

Heart.  Whither  ? whither  ? which  corner  house  ? 

Sharp.  Wby,  there  : the  two  white  posts. 

Heart.  And  who  would  you  visit  there,  say  you*? 
[Aside.]  Ooq8,  how  my  heart  aches  ! 

Sharp.  Pshaw,  thou’rt  so  troublesome  and  in- 
quiaitive  ! Why,  l’U  tell  you,  ’tis  a young  créa- 
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tore  that  Vainlove  debaoched,  aad  hu  forsaken. 
Did  y ou  never  hear  Bellmoor  chide  him  about 
Silvia  ? 

Heart.  [ Atide .]  Death  and  hell  and  marriage  ! 

Sharp.  Why  thon  art  as  mosty  aa  a new  married 
man,  that  had  found  hia  wife  knowing  the  firat 

Heart.  [ And» .]  Hell  and  the  devil  1 doee  he 
know  it  ? Bat  hold — if  he  thoald  not,  I were  a 
fool  to  diacorer  it. — I’U  disaemble,  and  try  him. — 
[Aload.]  Ha!  ha!  hal  why,  Tom,  ia  that  such 
an  occasion  of  melanoholy  ? la  it  anch  an  uncom- 
mon  mischief  ? 

Sharp.  No,  faith  ; I believe  not  Few  womeu 
bot  hâve  their  y car  of  probation,  before  they  are 
cloiatered  in  the  narrow  joya  of  wedlock.  Bat, 
prithee  corne  along  with  me,  or  I’U  go  and  htve 
the  lady  to  myself.  B'w’y  George.  [Ooing. 

Heart.  [Aride.]  O torture  I how  he  racles  and 
tears  me  ! — Death  1 ahall  I own  my  shame,  or  wit- 
tingiy  lot  him  go  and  whore  my  wife  ? no,  that’s 
insupportable. — [Aload.]  Oh,  Sharperl 

Sharp.  How  now  ? 

Heart.  Oh,  I am — married. 

^SWp.  [Atide.]  Now  hold  spleen. — [Aload.] 

Heart.  Certainly,  irrecoverably  married. 

Sharp.  Heaven  forbid,  man  I how  long  ? 

Heart.  Oh,  an  âge,  an  âge  1 1 hare  been  married 
theae  two  houra. 

Sharp.  My  old  bachelor  married  1 that  were  a 
jest  ! ha  1 ha  1 ha  1 I 

Heart.  Death  ! d'ye  mock  me  ! Hark  ye,  if 
either  yon  estecm  my  friendahip  or  yoor  own  safety, 
corne  not  near  that  hooae— that  corner  hooao — that 
bot  brotbel  : aak  no  questions.  [ExlL 

Sharp.  Mad,  by  this  light  ! 

Th  as  grief  still  treads  upon  the  heela  of  pleaaore  ; 
Married  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at  leiaure. 


Set.  Shiftiog  clothes  for  the  purpoee  at  a friend'  a 
houae  of  mine.  Here’a  company  coming  ; if  yon’ll 


Set.  Some  by  expérience  find  thoae  worda  mis- 

At  leiaure  married,  they  repent  in  haate. 
Aa,  I suppose,  my  master  Heartwell. 

Sharp.  Here  again,  my  Mercury  ? 

Set.  Sablimate,  if  you  pleaae,  air  t I think  my 
achieTementa  do  deserve  the  epithet. — Mercury 
was  a pimp  too  i but  though  I blush  to  own  it,  at 
this  time,  I muât  confeaa  1 am  aomewhat  fallen 
from  the  dignity  of  my  fonction,  and  do  condescend 
to  be  scandaloasly  employed  in  the  promotion  of 
Talgar  matrimony. 

Sharp.  As  how,  dear  dexteroos  pimp  ? 

Set.  Why,  to  be  brief,  for  I hare  weighty  affaira 
depending, — our  atratagem  ancceeded  aa  you  in- 
tended.  Bluffe  taras  errant  traitor  : bribes  me  to 
make  a private  conveyance  of  the  lady  to  him,  and 
pat  a aham  seulement  upon  Sir  Joseph. 

Sharp.  O rogue  ! weU,  bot  I hope — 

Set.  No,  no;  never  fearme,  air. — I privately  in- 
formed  the  knight  of  the  treachery  ; who  haa 
agreed,  seemmgiy  to  be  cheated,  that  the  captain 
may  be  ao  in  reality. 


Baiumua,  Bnnu,  Ajumikti,  and  Vaimlov*. 

Vain.  Oh,  ’twaa  frenzy  ail  I cannot  you  forgive 
it  ? — men  in  madnesa  hare  a title  to  yoor  pity. 

[To  Aaawisr*. 

A ram.  Which  they  forfeit,  when  they  are  re- 
stored  to  their  tenues. 

Vain.  Iam  not  preauming  beyond  a pardon. 

Aram.  You  who  coald  reproach  me  with  one 
counterfeit,  how  inaolent  wonld  a real  pardon  make 
you  ! but  there’s  no  need  to  forgire  what  ia  not 
worth  my  anger. 

JBelin.  [To  Bellmoübl]  O my  conscience,  I 
coald  find  in  my  heart  to  marry  thee,  purely  to  be 
rid  of  thee  : at  leaat  thou  art  ao  troablesome  a 
lover,  there’s  hopea  thou’lt  make  a more  than 
ordinary  quiet  huaband. 

Bell.  Say  you  ao  ? ia  that  a maxim  among  yon  ? 

Belin.  Yea  ; you  flattering  men  of  the  mode 
hâve  made  marriage  a mere  French  dish. 

Bell.  I hope  there’a  no  French  sauce.  [Addi. 

Belin.  You  are  ao  curions  in  the  préparation  ; 
that  ia,  your  courtship,  one  wonld  think  yon  meant 
a noble  entertainment  ; but  when  we  corne  to  feed, 
/ ’üa  ail  froth,  and  poor,  bnt  in  show  ; nay,  often 
! only  re  mains  which  hâve  been  I know  not  how 
many  timea  warmed  for  other  company,  and  at  last 
aerved  up  cold  to  the  wife. 

Bell.  That  were  a misérable  wretch  indeed,  who 
could  not  afford  one  warm  dish  for  the  wife  of  hia 
bosom. — But  yon  timorous  virgins  form  a dreadfol 
chimeru  of  a huaband,  as  of  a créature  contrary  to 
that  soft,  humble,  pliant,  eaay  thing,  a lover  ; ao 
gueea  at  plagues  in  matrimony,  in  opposition  to  the 
pleaaurea  of  courtship.  Alaa  I courtship  to  mar- 
rriage,  ia  but  aa  the  muaic  in  the  playhouae  till  the 
/ curtain'a  drawn  ; but  that  once  up,  then  opens  the 
tscene  of  pleaaore. 

I Belin.  Oh,  foh  1 no  ; ratber  courtship  to  mar- 
/ riage,  ia  aa  a very  witty  prologue  to  a very  dull 
LpUy. 


Sharp.  Hiat,  Bellmoor  ; if  you’Jl  bring  the  la- 


Bell.  You  hâve  an  opportunity  now,  madam,  to 
revenge  yourself  upon  Heartwell,  for  afironting 
your  aquirrel.  [H*  Baumi. 

Belin.  O,  the  filthy  rude  beaat  I 
Aram.  ’Tis  a laating  quarrel;  I think  he  haa 
never  been  at  our  houae  aince. 

Bell.  But  give  yonrselvea  the  trouble  to  walk  to 
that  corner-houae,  and  l’il  tell  you  by  the  way  what 
may  divert  and  surprise  you. 
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Sir  Jo.  Only  a little  art-military  trick,  captai  n, 
only  countermined,  or  so. — Mr.  Vainlove,  1 sup- 
pose you  know  whorn  I hâve  got  now  ? But  ail’s 
forgiven. 

Vain.  1 know  whom  you  hâve  not  got  ; pray, 
ladies,  convince  him. 

[Araminta  and  Biuvdi  unmaek. 

Sir  Jo.  Ah  ! O Lord,  my  heart  aches  ! — Ah, 
Setter,  a rogne  of  ail  sides  ! 

Sharp.  Sir  Joseph,  you  had  better  hâve  pre- 
engaged  this  gentleman’s  pardon  ; for  though  Vain- 
love  be  so  générons  to  forgive  the  loss  of  his  mis- 
tre88. 1 know  not  how  Heartwell  may  take  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  [Bilvia  vnmasks. 

Heart.  My  wife!  by  this  light  'tis  she,  the  very 
oockatrice  ! — Oh,  Sharper,  let  me  embrace  thee  ! 
But  art  thou  sure  she  ia  reelly  marri ed  to  him  ? 

Set.  Really  and  lawfully  married,  I am  witness. 

Sharp.  Bellmour  will  unriddle  to  you. 

[HsAaTWai &goee  to  Bbllmocb. 

Sir  Jo.  Pray,  madam,  who  are  you  ? for  I find 
■ you  and  X are  like  to  be  better  acquainted. 

Silo.  The  worst  of  me  is,  that  I am  your  wife. 

Sharp.  Corne,  sir  Joseph,  your  fortune  is  not 
so  bad  as  you  fear  : — a fine  lady,  and  a lady  of  very 
good  quality. 

Sir  Jo.  Thanks  to  my  knighthood,  she*s  a lady. 

Vain.  That  deserves  a fool  with  a better  title. — 
Pray  use  her  as  my  relation,  or  you  shall  hear 
on’t. 

Bluffe.  What  ! are  you  a woman  of  quality  too, 
épousé? 

Set.  And  my  relation  : pray  let  her  be  respected 
accordingly. — Well,  honest  Lucy,  fare  thee  well. 
1 think  you  and  I hâve  been  playfellows  off  and  on 
any  time  this  seven  years. 

Lucy . Hoid  your  prating  ! — I’m  thinking  what 
vocation  I shall  follow  while  my  spouse  is  planting 
laurels  in  the  wars. 

Bluffe . No  more  wars,  spouse,  no  more  wars  ! — 
while  I plant  laurels  for  my  head  abroad,  I may 
find  the  branches  sprout  at  home. 

Heart.  Bellmour,  1 approve  thy  mirth,  and 
thank  thee  ; and  I cannot  in  gratitude  (for  1 see 
which  way  thou  art  going)  see  thee  fall  into  the 
same  snare  out  of  which  thou  hast  delivered  me. 


JSell.  1 thank  thee.  George,  for  thy  good  inten- 
*<fon  ; but  there  is  a fatality  in  marnage — for  I find 
l’m  resolute. 

Heart.  Then  good  counsel  will  be  thrown  away 
upon  you. — For  my  part,  I hâve  once  escaped,  and 
when  I wed  again,  may  she  be  ugly  as  an  old 
bawd. 

Vain.  Ill-natured  as  an  old  maid — 

Bell.  Wanton  as  a young  widow — 

Sharp.  And  jealous  as  a barren  wife. 

Heart.  Agreed. 

Bell.  Well,  ’midstof  these  dreadful  denunciations, 
and  notwithstanding  the  waming  and  exemple  be- 
fore  me,  I commit  myself  to  lasting  duranoe. 

Belin . Prisoner,  make  much  of  your  fetters. 

\Qiving  her  hand. 

Bell.  Frank,  will  you  keep  us  in  countenance  ? 

Vain.  May  I présumé  to  hope  so  great  a bless- 
ing? 

Aram.  We  had  better  take  the  advantage  of  a 
little  of  our  friends’  expérience  first. 

Bell.  [Aside.]  O’  my  conscience  she  dares  not 
/consent,  for  fear  he  should  recant — [Aloud.  ] Well, 
we  shall  hâve  your  company  to  church  in  the 
morning  ; may  be  it  may  get  you  an  appetite  to 
see  us  fall  to  before  ye.— Setter,  did  not  you  tell 
me — 

Set.  They’re  at  the  door,  1*11  call  *em  in. 


A Dance . 

Bell.  Now  set  we  forward  on  a journey  for  life. 
— Corne,  take  your  fellow-travellere. — Old  George, 
I’m  sorry  to  see  thee  still  plod  on  alone. 

Heart.  With  gaudy  plumes  and  gingling  bells 
made  proud, 

The  youthful  beast  sets  forth,  and  neighs  aloud. 
A morning  sun  his  tinselTd  harness  güds, 

And  the  first  stage  a down-hill  green-sward  yields. 
But  oh — 

• What  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of  life  ! 

Our  sun  déclinés,  and  with  what  anxious  strife, 

’ What  pain  we  tug  that  galling  load,  a wife  ! 
jAll  coursers  the  first  heat  with  vigour  run  ; 
îBut  ’tis  with  whip  and  spur  the  race  is  won. 

[iftraimt  omnee. 


EPILOGUE 

8POKKN  BT  MB8.  -B  A R R Y. 


As  a rash  girl,  who  will  ail  hasards  run, 

And  be  enjoy’d,  though  sure  to  be  undone  ; 

Soon  as  her  curiosity  is  over, 

Would  give  the  world  she  could  her  toy  recover  ; 
So  fares  it  with  our  poet,  and  l’m  sent 
To  tell  you  he  already  does  repent  : 

Would  you  were  ail  as  forward  to  keep  Lent  ! 

Now  the  deed’s  done,  the  giddy  thing  bas  leisure 
To  think  o’  th’  sting  that’ s in  the  tail  of  pleasure. 
Methinks  I hear  him  in  considération  : — 

“ What  will  the  world  say  ? where’s  my  réputation  ? 
Now  tbat’s  at  stake” — No,  fool,  ’tis  out  of  fashion. 
If  loss  of  that  should  follow  want  of  wit, 

How  many  undone  men  were  in  the  pit  ! 

Why,  that’s  some  comfort  to  an  author’s  fears, 

If  he’s  an  ass,  he  will  be  tried  by’s  peers. 


But  hold — I am  exceeding  my  commission  : 

My  business  here  was  humbly  to  pétition  ; 

But  we’re  so  used  to  rail  on  these  occasions, 

I could  not  help  one  trial  of  your  patience  : 

For  ’tis  our  way  (you  know)  for  fear  o’  th*  worst, 
To  be  beforehand  still,  and  cry  fool  first 
How  say  you,  sparks  ? how  do  you  stand  affected  ? 
I swear,  young  Bays  within  is  so  dejected, 

Twould  grieve  your  hearts  to  see  him  ; shall  I call 
him  ? 

But  then  you  cruel  critics  would  so  maul  him  t 
Yet,  may  be  you’il  encourage  a beginner  ; 

But  how  ? — Just  as  the  devil  does  a sinner. 
Women  and  wits  are  used  e’en  much  at  one, 

You  gain  your  end,  and  damn  ’em  when  you’ve 
done. 
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Interdum  tamen,  et  Tocem  Comœdia  tollit — Horat.  An  Poet. 

Syrus.  Huie  equfdem  oonsilio  palznam  do  : hic  me  magnifioe  effero. 
Qui  vfm  tantam  in  me,  et  potestatem  habeam  tant»  astutie, 

Vera  dicendo  ut  eoe  ambos  failam. — Tbeïnt.  Heauton. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES  MONTAGÜE, 

ONE  OF  THE  LORDS  OP  THS  TRBASURY. 

Sfr, — I heartily  wiah  that  thia  play  were  aa  perfect  a a I intended  it,  that  it  raight  be  more  worthy  your  aooeptanoe  ; 
and  that  my  dedication  of  it  to  you  might  be  more  becomlng  that  honotir  and  eateem  wbich  I,  with  everybody  who  ia 
ao  fortunate  aa  to  know  you,  hâve  for  you.  It  had  your  countenanoe  when  yet  unknown  ; and  now  it  la  public, 
it  wants  your  protection. 

I would  not  baye  snybody  imagine  that  I think  thia  play  without  ita  foui  ta,  for  I un  oonadoua  of  seyeral.  I confeaa 
I deaiflmffd  (wbateyer  yanity  or  ambition  occaaioned  that  design)  to  hâve  written  a tnio  and  régulât  OQmfidy  : butl  found 
it  an  ÿndertaking  whioh  put  me  in  mind  of — Sudet  multum,  / rustraque  laborel  avsuh  idem.  And  now,  to  make  amenda 
for  the  yanity  of  such  a design,  I do  oonfeea  both  the  attempt,  and  the  im perfect  performance.  Yet  I muât  take  the 
boldneas  to  aay,  I baye  not  miscarried  in  the  whole  ; for  the  i§JX83Üar.  That  I may  aay  with  aa 

little  yanity,  as  a builder  may  aay  he  has  bullt  a houae  acoording  to  the  model  laid  down  before  him  ; or  a gardener 
that  be  bas  set  bis  flowers  in  a knot  of  auch  or  auch  a figure.  I design ed  the  moral  first,  and  to  that  moral  1 invented 
the  fable,  and  do  not  kno.y  IbAtXhaxfi  borxowed  one  hint  of  it  anywhere.  I made  the  plot  aa  strong  aa  I could,  becauae 
it  waa  single  ; and  I made  it  single,  becauae  I would  avoid  confusion,  and  waa  resolved  to  preserve  the  three  unitiea  of 
the  drama.  Sir,thfs  discourse  is  very  impertinent  to  you,  wiioae  judgment  much  better  can  dlscem  the  faults,  than  I 
cîfflf  excuse  them  ; and  whoee  good-nature,  like  that  of  a lover,  will  flnd  out  those  hidden  beauties  (if  there  are  any  auch) 
which  it  would  be  great  immodesty  forme  to  discover.  I think  I do  not  apeak  improperly  when  I call  you  a lover  of 
poetry  ; for  it  is  very  well  known  ahe  h as  been  a very  kind  miatreaa  to  you  : ahe  bas  not  denied  you  the  last  favour  ; 
and  ahe  haa  been  fruitful  to  you  in  a most  beautlful  issue. — lf  I break  off  abruptly  here,  I hope  everybody  will  under- 
atand  that  it  ia  to  avold  a commend&tion,  which,  aa  it  ia  your  due,  would  be  most  easy  for  me  to  pay,  and  too  trouble- 
| aome  for  you  to  reçoive. 

! I bave,  aince  the  acting  of  thia  play,  hearkened  after  the  objectiona  which  hâve  been  made  to  it  ; for  I was  con scions 
| where  a true  cri  tic  might  hâve  put  me  upon  my  defence.  I was  prepared  for  the  attack  ; and  am  pretty  confident  I 
could  bave  vindioated  some  parts,  and  exoused  othera  ; and  where  there  were  any  plain  miscarriages,  I would  most 
1 lngenuoudy  hâve  confeesed  them.  But  I hâve  not  heard  anythlng  aaid  suffictent  to  provoke  an  anawer.  That  which 
j looks  most  liko  an  objection,  does  not  relate  in  particular  to  thia  play,  but  to  ail  or  most  that  ever  bave  been  written  ; 
and  that  la,  soliloqny.  Therefore  I will  answer  it,  not  only  for  my  own  aake,  but  to  save  others  the  trouble,  to  whom  it 
may  hereafter  be  objected. 

I grant,  that  for  a man  to  talk  to  himeelf  appears  absurd  and  unnatural  ; and  indeed  it  is  so  in  most  cases  ; but  the  ^ 
drcnms tances  which  may  attend  the  occasion  make  great  alteration-  lt  oftentimes  happens  to  a man  to  bave  designs 
which  requtre  him  to  himeelf,  and  in  their  nature  cannot  admit  of  a confidant.  Such,  for  certain,  is  ail  villany  ; and 
| other  less  misohievous  intentions  may  be  very  improper  to  be  communicated  to  a second  person.  In  such  a case,  there-  j 
fore,  the  audience  muet  observe,  whether  the  person  upon  the  stage  takes  any  notice  of  them  at  ail,  or  no.  For  if  he 
supposes  any  one  to  be  by  when  he  talks  to  himeelf,  lt  is  monstrous  and  ridiculous  to  the  lasl  degree.  Nay , not  only  in 
this  case,  but  in  any  part  of  a play,  if  there  is  expressed  any  knowledge  of  an  audience,  lt  is  insufferable.  Butotherwise, 
when  a man  in  aoliloquy  reaaons  with  himself,  and  pro'i  and  con' s,  and  weighs  ail  his  designs,  we  ougbt  not  to  imagine 
that  this  man  either  talks  to  us,  or  to  himself  ; be  is  only  thinking,  and  thinking  such  matter  as  were  inexcusable  folly 
in  him  to  speak.  But  becauae  we  are  ooncealed  spectators  of  the  plot  in  agitation,  and  the  poet  finds  it  necessary  to  let  ! 
us  know  the  whole  mystery  ai  his  oontrivance,  he  is  willmg  to  inform  us  of  this  person’s  thoughts  ; and  to  that  end  is  I 
forced  to  make  use  of  the  expédiant  of  speech,  no  other  better  way  being  yet  invented  for  the  communication  of  I 
thought.  'y 

Another  very  wrong  objection  haa  been  made  by  aome,  who  bave  not  taken  leisure  to  distinguish  the  characters. 
The  hero  of  the  play,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  him,  (meaning  Mellefont,)  is  a gull,  and  made  a fool,  and  cheated.  Ig. 
every  man  a gull  and  a fool  that  is  deceived  ? At  that  rate  I am  afraid  tho  two  classes  of  men  will  be  reducfidio  one, 
and  the  knàves  themselves  be  at  a loas  to  justify  their  title  : but  if  an  open-hearted  honest  man,  who  has  an.  dtfire 
confidence  7n  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend,  and  whom  ho  has  obliged  to  be  so  ; and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  his 
opinion)  in  ail  appearance,  and  upon  several  trials  has  been  so  ; if  this  man  be  deceived  by  the  treachery  of  the  other, 
fhust  he  ôf  necessity  commence  fool  immediately,  only  becauae  the  other  has  proved  a villain  ? Ay,  TSiit  there  was 
caution  given  to  Mellefont  in  the  first  Act  by  his  friend  Careleas.  Of  what  nature  was  that  caution  ? Only  to  give  the 
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audience  eome  light  into  the  cbaracterof  Maskwell,  before  his  appearance;  and  not  to  oonvinoe  MeUefbnt  of  bis 
treaohery  ; for  that  wu  more  th&n  Carelees  was  then  able  to  do  ; he  never  know  Maskwell  gullty  .of  any  villany  ; he 
waa  only  a aort  of  mon  which  he  dld  not  like.  Ab  for  his  suspeoting  his  familiarity  with  my  Lady  Touchwood  ; lot 
them  examine  the  answer  that  Mellefont  makee  him,  and  compare  it  with  the  oonduct  of  Maskweü's  oharacter  throogh 
the  play. 

I would  beg  them  again  to  look  into  the  charaoter  of  Maskwell,  before  they  accuse  Mellefont  of  weakneee  for  betng 
tdeceived  by  him.  For  upon  eumming  up  the  inquiry  into  this  objection,  it  may  be  found  they  hâve  miataken  ounning 
an  one  charaoter,  for  folly  in  another. 

But  there  ia  one  thlng  et  which  I am  more  conoemed  than  ail  the  falae  criticisms  that  are  made  upon  me;  and  that 
la,  eome  of  the  ladies  are  offended.  I am  heartily  sorry  for  it,  for  I déclaré  1 would  rather  disoblige  ail  the  critloa  in 
the  world,  than  one  of  the  falr  sex.  They  are  conoemed  that  1 hâve  repreeented  eome  WQUb  vieiena  and  affasèeè  : 
how  oan  I help  it  ? It  ia  the  business  of  S oomlc  pool  to  palnt  the  vices  and  follies  of  humankind  ; and  there  are  but 
two  sexes,  malë  and  Tômale,  men  and  women,  which  hâve  a title  to  humanity  : and  if  Tleave  one  half  ôffhem  oui,  the 
work  will  be  imperfect.  T should  be  very  glad  of  an  opportun! ty  to  make  my  compliment  'to  thosû  ladies  who  arc 
offended  ; but  they  can  no  more  expect  it  in  a oomedy,  than  to  betickled  by  a surgeon  when  he  ia  letting  them  blood. 
tTbey  who  are  virtuoua  or  diacreet  should  not  be  offended  ; for  such  oharaotera  as  these  diatinguiah  them,  and  make  thebr 
peautiea  more  ahining  and  obeerved  : and  they  vh«  are  of  the  other  Idnd,  may  neverthelees  paaa  for  such,  by  seeming 
Lot  to  be  diapleaaed,  or  touohed  with  the  satire  of  this  oomedy.  Thua  hâve  they  alao  wrongfully  aocuaed  me  of  doing 
Them  a prejudioe,  when  I hâve  in  reality  done  them  a aervloe. 

You  will  pardon  me.  Sir,  for  the  freedom  I take  of  to  other  people,  in  an  epiatle  which  ought  wholly 

to  be  aaored  to  you  : but  ainoe  I intend  the  play  to  be  ao  too,  I hope  I may  take  the  more  liberty  of  juatifÿing  it,  where 
it  ia  in  the  light; 

I muât  now,  Sir,  déclaré  to  the  world  how  kind  you  hâve  been  to  my  endeavours;  for  In  regard  of  wfaat  waa  well 
meant,  you  hâve  exouaed  what  waa  ill  performed.  I beg  you  would  continue  the  saine  method  in  your  acceptance  of 
thia  dedioation.  I know  no  other  way  of  malring  a retum  to  that  humanity  you  ahowod,  in  protecting  an  infant,  but  by 
enrolling  lt  in  your  service,  now  that  it  ia  of  âge  and  oome  into  the  world.  Therofore  be  pleased  to  acoept  of  thia  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  favour  you  hâve  ahown  me,  and  an  eameat  of  the  real  service  and  gratitude  of , Sir,  your  most 
obliged,  humble  servant,  WILLIAM  CONQUETE. 


Maskwxll,  a Viüain  ; pretended  Friend  to  Ma llr- 
pont,  Qattant  to  Lady  Touchwood,  and  in  lova  with 
Cyhthia. 

Lord  Touchwood,  Uncle  to  Mkllsvoht. 

MaLLxroKT,  promised  to  and  in  love  with  Cyhthia. 
Carklbm,  his  Friend. 

Lord  Froth,  a soUmn  Coxcomb. 

Baiex,  a pert  Coxcomb. 

Sir  Paul  Plyamt,  an  uxorious,  foolish,  otd  Knight  ; 
brother  to  Lady  Touchwood,  and  Fatker  to 
CVNTHIA. 


DRÀMATIS  PERSONÆ. 

Satura  ex,  Chapiain  to  Lord  Touchwood. 


Lady  Touchwood,  in  love  with  Mrllrsont. 

Cyhthia,  Daughter  to  Sir  Paul  bp  a former  Wife, 
promised  to  Mbllrsoht. 

Lady  Froth,  a great  Coquette;  pretender  topoetrp, 
wit , and  leaming. 

Lady  Plyart,  insolent  to  hcr  Husband,and  easp  to 
any  pretender 


Boy,  Footmea,  and  Attendante. 

SCENE, —a  Gallrry  in  Lord  Touchwood's  Housb,  with  Chambres  adjoining. 


PROLOGUE 

SPOKRW  BY  MRS*  BRACEGIRDLR. 


Moors  bave  (his  way  (as  story  tells)  to  know 
Whether  their  brats  are  truly  got  or  no  ; 

Into  the  sea  the  new-bom  babe  is  thrown, 
There,  as  instinct  directs,  to  swim  or  drown. 

A barbarous  device  to  try  if  épousé 
Has  kept  religiously  her  nuptial  vowi. 

Such  are  the  trials  poets  make  of  plays  : 
Only  they  trust  to  more  inconstant  seaa  ; 

So  does  our  author  this  his  child  commit 
To  the  tempes tuous  mercy  of  the  pit, 

To  know  if  it  be  truly  bom  of  wit. 

Critics,  avaunt  ! for  you  are  fish  of  prey, 
And  feed,  like  sharks,  upon  an  infant  play. 

Be  every  monster  of  the  deep  away  ; 

Let’s  a fair  trial  hâve,  and  a clear  sea. 

Let  Nature  work,  and  do  not  damn  too  soon, 
For  life  will  struggle  long  ere  it  sink  down  ; 
And  will  at  least  rise  thrice  before  it  drown. 


Let  us  conaider,  had  it  been  our  fate, 

Thus  hardly  to  be  proved  legitimate  I 
I will  not  say,  we’d  ail  in  danger  been, 

Were  each  to  suffer  for  his  mother’s  sin  ; 

But,  by  my  troth,  I cannot  avoid  thinking 
How  nearly  some  good  men  might  bave  ’scaped 
sinking. 

But  Heaven  be  praised  this  custom  is  confined 
Alone  to  the  offspring  of  the  Muses'  kind  : 

Our  Christian  cuckolds  are  more  bent  to  pity  ; 

I know  not  one  Moor  huBband  in  the  city. 

l' th'  good  man's  arma  the  chopping bastard  thrives  ; 

For  he  thinks  ail  his  own  that  is  his  wife' s. 

Whatever  fate  is  for  this  play  design'd, 

The  poet's  sure  he  shall  some  comfort  find  : 

For  if  his  muse  has  play'd  him  false,  the  worst  . 
That  can  befal  him,  is  to  be  divoroed  ; 

You  husbands  judge,  if  that  be  to  be  cursed. 


SCENE  III. 


THE  DOUBLE-DEALER. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.—  A Gaüery  in  Lord  Touchwood’s 
House,  wiih  Chambers  adjoining. 

Enter  Cajuelim,  Crossing  the  stage,  with  his  hat,  gloves, 

and  swordy  in  Ms  hands  ; as  Just  risen  /rom  table  ; 

Mkluepont  following  him. 

Mal.  Ned,  Ned,  whither  so  fast  ? what,  turned 
flincher  ? why,  you  won’t  leaveus  ? 
f Care.  Where  are  the  women  ? Fm  weary  of 
guzzling,  and  begin  to  think  them  the  better  com- 
pany. 

Mel.  Then  thy  reason  staggers,  and  thou’rt 
almost  drunk. 

Care . Nov  faith,  but  your  fools  grow  noisy  ; and 
if  a man  muât  endure  the  noise  of  words  witbout 
sense,  I think  the  women  hâve  more  musical  voices, 
and  become  nonsense  better. 

Mel.  Why,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  gaüery, 
retired  to  their  tea  and  scandai,  according  to  their 
aucient  custom,  after  dinner  ; but  1 made  a pre- 
tence  to  follow  you,  because  I had  something  to 
say  to  you  in  private,  and  I am  not  like  to  hâve 
many  opportunities  this  evening. 

Care.  And  here’s  this  coxoomb  most  critically 
corne  to  interrupt  you. 


SCENE  II. 

Carslbbs»  Hulknat,  and  Brise. 

Bvisk.  Boys,  boys,  lads,  where  are  you  ? What, 
do  you  give  ground  ! mortgage  for  a bottle,  ha  ? 
Careless,  this  b your  trick  ; you’re  always  spoiüng 
company  by  leaving  it 

Caire.  And  thon  art  always  spoiling  company  by 
Corning  into’t. 

f JBrisk.  Pooh  1 ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! I know  you  envy 
I me  : spite,  proud  spite,  by  the  gods  ! and  burning 
venvy. — FU  be  juaged  by  MeUefont  here,  who 
gives  and  takes  raiüery  better,  you  or  I.  Pshaw, 
man  ! when  1 say  you  spoil  company  by  leaving 
it,  I mean  you  leave  nobody  for  the  company  to 
laugh  at.  I think  there  I was  with  you,  ha? 
Mellefont. 

Mel.  O ’ my  word,  Brbk,  that  was  a home- 
thrust  : you  hâve  silenced  him. 

Brisk.  Oh,  my  dear  Mellefont,  let  me  perbh,  if 
thou  art  not  the  soûl  of  conversation,  the  very 
essence  of  wit,  and  spirit  of  wine  ! — The  dense  take 
me,  if  there  were  three  good  things  said,  or  one 
understood,  since  thy  amputation  from  tbe  body  of 
our  society. — He  ! I think  that’ s pretty  and  me- 
taphorical  enough  : egad  I could  not  hâve  said  it 
out  of  thy  company  : — Careless,  ha  ? 

Care.  Hum,  ay,  what  U’t? 

Brisk.  O,  mon  cœur  l what  is’t?  Nay  gad  I’U 
punbh  you  for  want  of  appréhension  : the  dense 
take  me  if  I tell  you. 

Mel.  No,  no,  hang  him,  he  has  no  teste. — But, 
dear  Brisk,  excuse  me,  I hâve  a little  business. 

, Care.  Prithee  get  thee  gone  ; thou  seest  we  are 
serions. 

Mel.  We’ll  corne  immediately,  if  you’U  but  go 
in,  and  keep  up  good-humour  and  sense  in  the 
company  : prithee  do,  they’ll  fall  asleep  else. 


Brisk.  Egad,  so  they  will  !— Weü  I wiü,  I will, 
gad,  you  shaü  command  me  from  the  zénith  to  the 
nadir. — But  the  deuse  take  me  if  I say  a good  fhing 
till  you  corne. — But  prithee,  dear  rogue,  make 
haste,  prithee  make  haste,  I shall  burst  else. — And 
yonder’s  your  uncle,  my  lord  Touchwood,  swears 
he’U  disinherit  you,  and  sir  Paul  Plyant  threatens 
to  dbclaim  you  for  a son-in-law,  and  my  lord 
Froth  won’t  dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow  ; 
nor,  the  deuse  take  me,  I won’t  Write  your  epithala- 
mium — and  see  what  a condition  you’re  like  to  be 
brought  to. 

Mel.  Well,  Fil  speak  but  three  words,  and 
follow  you. 

Brisk.  Enough,  enough. — Careless,  bring  your 
appréhension  along  with  you. 


SCENE  III. 

Mellbfont  and  Cajuelkss. 

Care.  Pert  coxcomb  1 

Mel.  Faith,  ’tb  a good-natured  coxcomb,  andP 
has  very  entertaining  follies  : you  must  be  more 
humane  to  him  ; at  thb  juncture,  it  wiü  do  mei 
service.  Fil  tell  you,  I would  bave  mirth  con- 
tinued  this  day  at  any  rate  ; though  patience  pur- 
chase  foüy,  and  attention  be  paid  with  noise  : there 
are  times  when  sense  may  be  unseasonable,  as  well 
as  truth.  Prithee,  do  thou  wear  none  to-day  ; but 
allow  Brbk  to  bave  wit,  that  thou  mayst  seem  a 
fool. 

Care.  Why,  how  now  ! why  thb  extravagant 
proposition  ? 

Mel.  O,  I would  hâve  no  room  for  serions  design, 
for  I am  jealous  of  a plot.  I would  hâve  nobe  and 
impertinence  keep  my  bdy  Touchwood’s  head 
from  working  ; for  heü  b not  more  busy  than  her 
brain,  nor  contains  more  derib  than  that  imagina- 
tions. 

Care.  I thought  your  fear  of  her  had  been  over. 
Is  not  to-morrow  appointed  for  your  marnage  with 
Cynthia  ; and  her  father,  sir  Paul  Plyant,  corne  to 
settle  the  writings  thb  day,  on  purpose  ? 

Mel.  True  ; but  you  shall  judge  whether  I hâve 
not  reason  to  be  alarmed.  None  besides  you  and 
MaskweU  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  my 
aunt  Touchwood’s  violent  passion  for  me.  Since 
my  first  refusai  of  her  addresses,  she  has  endea- 
voured  to  do  me  aü  iü  offices  with  my  uncle  ; 
yet  has  managed  ’em  with  that  subtlety,  that  to  him 
they  hâve  borne  the  face  of  kindness  ; while  her 
malice,  like  a dark  lantern,  only  shone  upon  me 
where  it  was  directed.  S till  it  gave  me  less  per*' 
plexity  to  prevent  the  success  of  her  displeasure, 
than  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  her  love  ; and  of 
two  evib,  I thought  myself  favoured  in  her  aver^ 
sion  : but  whether  urged  by  her  despair,  and  the 
short  prospect  of  the  time  she  saw  to  accomplish 
her  designs  ; whether  the  hopes  of  revenge,  or  of 
ber  love,  terminated  in  the  view  of  this  my  marri  âge 
with  Cynthia,  I know  not  ; but  this  moraing  she 
surprbed  me  in  my  bed. 

Care.  Was  there  ever  such  a fury  ! ’tb  weü 
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Nature  hasnot  put  it  into  her  sex’s  power  to  ravish. 
— Well,  bless  us  ! proceed.  What  folio  wed  ? 

Mel.  What  at  tint  amazed  me  : for  1 looked  to 
hâve  seen  her  in  ail  the  transports  of  a slighted 
and  revengeful  woraan  : but  when  I expected 
thunder  from  her  voice,  and  lightning  in  her  eyes  ; 
I saw  her  melted  into  tears  and  hushed  into  a sigh. 
It  was  long  before  either  of  us  spoke  ; passion  had 
tied  her  tongue,  and  amazement  mine. — In  short, 
the  conséquence  was  thus,  she  omitted  nothing  that 
the  most  violent  love  could  urge,  or  tender  words 
express  ; which  when  she  saw  had  no  effect,  but 
still  I pleaded  honour  and  nearness  of  hlood  to  my 
uncle,  then  came  the  storm  I feared  at  iirst  : for 
starting  from  my  bed-side  like  a fury,  she  flew  to 
my  sword,  and  with  much  ado  I prevented  her 
doing  me  or  herself  a mischief.  Having  disarmed 
her,  in  a guet  of  passion  she  left  me,  and  in  a réso- 
lution, confirtned  by  a thousand  curses,  not  to  close 
her  eyes  till  they  had  seen  my  ruin. 

Care.  Exquisité  woman  ! but  what  the  devil, 
does  shethink  thou  hast  no  more  sense,  than  to  get 
an  heir  üpon  her  body  to  disinherit  thyself  f for,  as 
1 take  it,  this  settlement  upon  you  is  with  a 
proviso,  that  your  uncle  hâve  no  children. 

Mel.  It  is  so.  Well,  the  service  you  are  to  do 
,me,  will  be  a pleasure  to  yourself  ; I must  get  you 
Ito  engage  my  lady  Plyant  ail  this  evening,  that 
my  pions  aunt  may  not  work  her  to  her  interest. 
And  if  you  chance  to  secure  her  to  yourself,  you 
may  incline  her  to  mine.  She’s  handsome,  and 
knows  it  ; is  very  silly,  and  thinks  she  has  sense, 
and  has  an  old  fond  husband. 

Care . I confess,  a very  fair  foundation  for  a 
lover  to  build  upon. 

Mel.  For  my  lord  Froth,  he  and  his  wife  will  be 
'Sufficiently  taken  up  with  admiring  one  another, 
,and  Brisk’s  gallantry,  as  they  call  it.  I’il  observe 
.my  uncle  myself  : and  Jack  Maskwell  has  pro- 
'mised  me  to  watch  my  aunt  narrowly,  and  give  me 
jnotice  upon  any  suspicion.  ' As  for  sir  Paul,  my 
wife's  father-in-law  that  is  to  be,  my  dear  Cynthia 
jhas  such  a share  in  his  fatherly  fondness,  he  would 
scaroe  make  her  a moment  uneasy,  to  hâve  her 
happy  bereafter. 

Care . So,  you  hâve  manned  your  works  : but  I 
wish  you  may  not  bave  the  weakest  guard  where 
the  enemy  is  strongest. 

Mel.  Maskwell  you  mean  ; prithee,  why  should 
you  suspect  him  ? 

t Care.  Faith,  I cannot  help  it,  you  know  I never 
Jiked  him  ; lama  little  superstitious  in  physiog- 
fnomy. 

Mel.  He  has  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind 
him  to  me  ; his  dependence  upon  my  uncle  is 
through  my  means. 

Care.  Upon  your  aunt  you  mean. 

Mel.  My  aunt  ? 

Care.  I’m  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a fami- 
f liarity  between  thern  you  do  not  suspect,  notwith- 
standing  her  passion  for  you. 

Mel.  Pooh,  pooh,  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
design  to  do  me  service  ; and  he  endeavours  to  be 
well  in  her  esteem,  that  he  may  be  able  to  effect  it. 

Care.  Well,  I shall  be  glad  to  be  mistaken  ; but 
your  aunt’s  aversion  in  her  revenge  cannot  be  any 
way  so  effectually  shown  as  in  bringing  forth  a 
child  to  disinherit  you.  She  is  handsome  and 
cunning,  and  naturaliy  wanton  : Maskwell  is  flesh 
and  blood  at  beat,  and  opportun  ities  between  them 


are  frequent.  His  affection  to  you,  you  bave  con- 
fessed,  is  grounded  upon  his  interest  ; that  you 
bave  traosplanted  ; and  should  it  take  root  in  my 
lady,  I don’t  see  what  you  can  expect  from  the 
fruit. 

Mel.  I confess  the  conséquence  is  visible,  were 
your  suspicions  just. — But  see,  tbe  company  is 
broke  up,  let’s  meet  ’em. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  IV. 

i 

Carblsss,  Msllbtont,  Lord  Toucbwood,  Lord  Froth, 
Sir  Paul  Plyant,  and  Brisk. 

Lord  Touch.  Ont  upon’t,  nephew  ! — leave  your 
father-in-law  and  me  to  maintain  our  ground 
against  young  people  ! 

Mel.  1 beg  your  lordship’s  pardon  ; we  were  just 
returning. 

Sir  Paul.  Were  you,  son?  gadsbud,  much 
better  as  it  is. — Good,  strange  ! I swear  I'm  almost 
tipsy — t’other  bottle  would  hâve  been  too  powereful 
for  me, — as  sure  as  can  be  it  would. — We  wanted 
your  company  ; but  Mr.  Brisk — where  is  he  ? I 
swear  and  vow  he’s  a most  facetious  person, — and 
the  best  company. — And,  my  lord  Froth,  your 
lordship  is  so  merry  a man,  he!  hel  he  ! 

Lord  Froth.  O foy,  sir  Paul  ! what  do  you 
mean  ? Merry  ! O barbarous  ! I’d  as  lieve  you 
call’d  me  fooL 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  I protest  and  vow  now,  'tia 
true  ; when  Mr.  Brisk  jokes,  your  lordship’s  laugh 
does  so  become  you,  he  ! he  ! he  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Ridiculous  ! sir  Paul,  you’re 
strangely  mistaken,  I find  champagne  is  powerfa). 

I assure  you,  sir  Paul,  I laugh  at  nobody’s  jest  but 
my  own  or  a lady’s  ; I assure  you,  sir  Paul. 

Brisk.  How?  how,  my  lord?  what,  affront  my 
wit  ! let  me  perish,  do  I never  say  anything  worthy 
to  be  langhed  at  ? 

Lord  Froth.  O foy  ! don’t  misapprehend  me,  I 
don’t  say  so,  for  I often  smile  at  your  conceptions, 
{but  there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a man  of 
Aquality  than  to  laugh  ; ’tis  such  a vulgar  expression 
W the  passion  ! everybody  can  laugh.  Then,  espe- 
cially  to  laugh  at  the  jest  of  an  iniferior  person,  or  i 
when  anybody  else  of  the  same  quality  does  not  > 
laugh  with  one  ; ridiculous  ! To  be  pleased  with 
what  pleases  the  crowd  1 Now  when  I laugh,  1 
always  laugh  alone. 

Brisk.  I suppose,  tbat’s  because  you  laugh  at 
your  own  jests,  egad,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Lord  Froth . He  ! he  ! 1 swear,  though,  your 
raillery  provokes  me  to  a smile. 

Brisk.  Ay,  my  lord,  ’tis  a sign  I hit  you  in  the 
teeth.if  you  show  ’em. 

Lord  Froth.  He  ! he  ! he  ! I swear  that’s  so  very 
pretty,  I can’t  forbear. 

Care.  I find  a quibble  beara  more  sway  in  your 
lordship’s  face  than  a jest. 

Lord  Touch.  Sir  Paul,  if  you  please  we’ll  retire 
to  the  ladies,  and  drink  a dish  of  tea,  to  settle  our 
beads. 

Sir  Paul.  With  ail  my  heart. — Mr.  Brisk,  you’ll 
corne  to  us, — or  call  me  when  you  joke  ; l’U  be 
ready  to  laugh  incontinently. 
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SCENE  V. 

Miluvont,  Gamlisb,  Lord  Froth,  and  Brisk. 

Mel.  But  dœs  your  lordship  never  see  comé- 
dies? 

Lord  Froth . O yes,  soxnetimes  ; — but  I never 
laugh. 

Mel . No  ! 

Lord  Froth . O no  ; — never  laugh  indeed,  sir. 

Care . No  ! why,  what  d'ye  go  there  for  ? 

Lord  Froth.  To  distinguish  myself  from  the 
commonalty,  and  mortify  the  poets  : the  fellows 
grow  so  conceited  when  aoy  of  their  foolish  wit 
prevails  upon  the  side-boxes, — I swear — he!  be  ! he! 
I bave  often  constrained  my  inclinations  to  laugh, 
— he  ! he  ! he  ! to  avoid  giving  them  encourage- 
ment 

Mel.  You  are  cruel  to  yourself,  my  lord,  as  well 
as  malicious  to  them. 

Lord  Froth.  I confess  I did  myself  some  violence 
at  first  ; but  now  I think  I hâve  cooqaered  it. 

Brisk.  Let  me  perish,  my  lord,  but  there  is 
something  very  particular  in  the  humour  ! ’Tis 
true,  it  makes  against  wit,  and  I’m  sorry  for  some 
friends  of  mine  that  write,  but,  egad,  I love  to  be 
malicious.  Nay,  deuse  take  me,  there’s  wit  in’t 
too  ; and  wit  must  be  foiled  by  wit  ; eut  a diamond 
with  a diamond  ; no  other  way,  egad  ! 

Lord  Froth . Oh,  I thought  you  would  not  be 
long  before  you  found  out  the  wit. 

Care.  Wit  1 in  what  ? where  the  devil’ s the 
wit  in  not  laughing  when  a man  has  a mind  to’t  ? 

Brisk.  O Lord,  why,  can’t  you  find  it  out  ? — 
Why,  there  ’tis,  in  the  not  laughing  ; — don't  you 
apprehend  me  ? — [Aside  to  Froth.]  My  lord, 
jCareless  is  a very  bonest  fellow,  but  harkee, — you 
If  understand  me,  somewhat  heavy,  a little  shallow, 
or  so. — [Aloud.]  Why,  TU  tell  you  now.  Suppose 
now  you  corne  up  to  me — nay,  prithee,  Careless, 
be  instructed  — suppose,  as  I was  saying,  you 
corne  up  to  me  holding  your  aides,  and  laughing, 
as  if  you  would — Well — I look  grave,  and  ask  the 
cause  of  this  immoderate  mirth— you  laugh  on  still, 
and  are  not  able  to  tell  me.— -Still  1 look  grave,  not 
so  much  as  smile. 

Care.  Smile  1 no  ; what  the  devil  should  you 
smile  at,  when  you  suppose  I can’t  tell  you  ? 

Brisk.  Pshaw  1 pshaw  ! prithee,  don’t  interrupt 
me. — But  I tell  you,  you  shall  tell  me — at  last — 
but  it  shall  be  a great  while  first.  ■ 

Care.  Well,  but  prithee  don’t  let  it  be  a great 
while,  because  I long  to  hâve  it  over. 

Brisk.  Well,  then,  you  tell  me  some  good  jest, 
or  very  witty  thing,  laughing  ail  the  while  as  if 
you  were  ready  to  die,  and  1 hear  it,  and  look 
thus. — Would  not  you  be  disappointed  ? 

Care.  No  ; for  if  it  were  a witty  thing,  I should 
not  expect  you  to  understand  it. 

Lord  Froth.  O foy,  Mr.  Careless  ! ail  the  world 
allows  Mr.  Brisk  to  hâve  wit,  my  wife  says  he  has 
a great  deal.  I hope  you  think  her  a judge. 

Brisk.  Pooh,  my  lord,  his  voice  goes  for  nothing  ! 
I can’t  tell  how  to  make  him  apprehend. — [To 
Careless.]  Take  it  t’other  way  : — suppose  1 say 
a witty  thing  to  you  ? 

Care.  Then  I shall  be  disappointed  indeed. 

Mel.  Let  him  alone,  Brisk,  he  is  obstinately 
bent  not  to  be  instructed. 

Brisk.  I’m  sorry  for  him,  the  deuse  take  me  ! 
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Mel.  Shall  we  go  to  the  ladies,  my  lord  ? ' 

Lord  Froth.  With  ail  my  heart,  methinks  we 
are  a solitude  without  ’em. 

Mel.  Or,  what  say  you  to  another  bottle  of 
champagne  ? 

Lord  Froth.  O,  for  the  universe,  not  a drop 
more  1 beseech  you  ! — Oh  intemperate  ! 1 bave  a 
flushing  in  my  face  already. 

[Take*  out  a pocket-glass , and  looks  in  it. 

Brisk.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  my  lord  ! I broke 
my  glass  that  was  in  the  lid  of  my  snuff>box. 
Hum  ! deuse  take  me,  1 hâve  encouraged  a pimple 
here  too.  [Takes  the  glass,  and  looks. 

Lord  Froth.  Then  you  must  mortify  him  with  a 
patch  ; my  wife  shall  supply  you.  Corne,  gentle- 
men, allons , here  is  company  coming. 

» 

SCENE  VI. 

Lady  Touchwood  and  Maskwbll. 

Lady  Toueh.  I’il  hear  no  more!  y’are  false  and 
ungrateful.  Corne,  I know  you  false. 

Mask.  I bave  been  frail,  1 confess,  madam,  for 
your  ladyship’s  service. 

Lady  Toueh.  That  I should  trust  a man  whom.  ] 
I had  known  betray  his  friend  ! ' 

Mask.  What  friend  hâve  1 betrayed?  or  to 
whom  ? 

Lady  Toueh.  Your  fond  friend  Mellefont,  and 
to  me  ; can  you  deny  it  ? 

Mask.  1 do  not.  «v 

Lady  Toueh.  Hâve  you  not  wronged  my  lord, 
who  has  been  a father  to  you  in  your  wants,  and 
given  you  being  ? Hâve  you  not  wronged  him  in 
the  highest  manner,  in  his  bed  ? 

• Mask.  With  your  ladyship’s  help,  and  for  your 
service,  as  1 told  you  before.  1 can’t  deny  that 
neither. — Anything  more,  madam  ? 

Lady  Toueh.  More  ! audacious  villain  ! O, 
what’s  more,  is  most  my  shame  ! — Hâve  you  not 
dishonoured  me  ? 

Mask.  No,  that  I deny  ; for  I never  told  in  ail 
my  life  : so  that  accusation’s  answered  ; on  to  the 
next. 

Lady  Toueh.  Death,  do  you  dally  with  my  pas- 
sion ? Insolent  devil  ! But  bave  a care  ; — pro- 
voke  me  not  ; for,  by  the  eternal  tire,  you  shall  not 
’scape  my  vengeance  ! — Calm  villain  ! How  un  - 
concemed  he  stands,  confessing  treachery  and 
ingratitude  ! Is  there  a vice  more  black  ! — O,  1 
hâve  excuses,  thousands  for  my  faults  ! fire  in  my 
temper,  passions  in  my  soûl,  apt  to  every  provoca- 
tion ; oppressed  at  once  with  love  and  with  despair. 
But  a sedate,  a think ing  villain,  whose  black  bloo4 
runs  temperately  bad,  what  excuse  can  clear  ? 

Mask.  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam  ? I would 
not  talk  not  to  be  heard.  I hâve  been — [5A*  walks 
about  disordered  ] a very  great  rogue  for  your 
sake,  and  you  reproach  me  with  it  ; 1 am  ready  to 
be  a rogue  still  to  do  you  service  ; and  you  are 
flinging  conscience  and  honour  in  my  face  to  rebate 
my  inclinations.  How  am  I to  behave  myself? 
You  know  I am  your  créature,  my  life  and  fortune 
in  your  power  ; to  disoblige  you  brings  me  certain 
ruin.  Allow  it,  I would  betray  you,  I would  not 
be  a traitor  to  myself  : I don't  prétend  to  honesty, 
because  you  know  I am  a rascal  : but  I would  con- 
vince  you  from  the  necessity  of  my  being  firm  to  you. 
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Lady  Touch.  Necessity,  impudence  ! Can  no 
gratitude  incline  you,  no  obligations  touch  you  ? 
Hâve  not  my  fortune  and  my  person  been  subjected 
to  your  pleasure  ? Were  you  not  in  the  nature  of 
a servant,  and  hâve  not  I in  effect  made  you  lord 
of  ail,  of  me,  and  of  my  lord  ? Where  is  that 
humble  love,  the  languishing,  that  adoration, 
which  once  was  paid  me,  and  everlastingLy  en* 
g*ged? 

Mask.  Fixed,  rooted  in  my  heart,  whence  no* 
thing  can  remove  ’em,  yet  you — 

Lady  Touch.  Yet  ! what  yet  ? 

/'  Mask.  Nay,  misconceive  me  not,  madam,  when 
\ I say  1 hâve  had  a générons  and  a faithful  passion, 

! which  you  had  never  favoured,  but  through  revenge 
Vand  policy. 

Lady  Touch . Ha! 

Mask.  Look  you,  madam,  we  are  alone  : pray 
contain  youraelf,  and  hear  me.  You  know  you 
loved  your  nephew,  when  I first  sighed  for  you  ; I 
quickly  found  it  ; an  argument  that  1 loved  ; for 
with  that  art  you  veiled  your  passion,  ’twas  imper- 
ceptible to  ail  but  jealous  eyes.  This  discovery 
made  me  bold  : I confess  it  ; for  by  it  1 thought 
you  in  my  power.  Your  nephew’ s scom  of  you 
added  to  my  hopes  ; I watched  the  occasion  and 
took  you,  just  repulsed  by  him,  warm  at  once  with 
love  and  indignation  ; your  disposition,  my  argu- 
ments, and  happy  opportunity,  accomplished  my 
design;  I pressed  the  yielding  minute,  and  was 
blessed.  How  I hâve  loved  you  since  words  bave 
not  shown,  then  how  should  words  express  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Well,  mollifying  devü  ! — and  hâve 
I not  met  your  love  with  forward  fire  ? 

| Mask.  Your  seal,  I grant,  was  ardent,  but  mis- 
placed  ; there  was  revenge  in  view  : that  woman’s 
idol  had  defiled  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  love  was 
made  a mock-worship. — A son  and  heir  would* 
hâve  edged  young  Mellefont  upon  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  left  him  none  but  you  to  catch  at  for 
prévention. 

Lady  Touch.  Again,  provoke  me!  Do  you 
wind  me  like  a ’larum,  only  to  rouse  my  own  stüled 
soûl  for  your  diversion?  Confusion! 


Mask.  Nay,  madam,  I’m  gone,  if  you  relapse. — 
What  needs  this  ? I say  nothing  but  what  you 
yourself,  in  open  houra  of  love,  hâve  told  me. 
Why  should  you  deny  it  ? nay,  how  can  you  ? Is 
not  ail  this  présent  heat  owing  to  the  same  fire  ? 
Do  you  not  love  him  still  ? How  hâve  I this  day 
offended  you,  but  in  not  breaking  off  his  match 
with  Cynthia  ? which  ere  to-morrow  shall  be  done, 
— had  you  but  patience. 

Lady  Touch.  How,  what  said  you,  Maskwell  ? — 
Another  caprice  to  unwind  my  temper  ? 

Mask.  By  Heaven,  no  ! I am  your  slave,  the 
slave  of  ail  your  pleasures  ; and  will  not  rest  till  I 
hâve  given  you  peace,  would  you  suffer  me. 

Lady  Touch.  O,  Maskwell,  in  vain  I do  disguise 
me  from  thee  ! thou  knowest  me,  knowest  the  very 
inmost  windings  and  recesses  of  my  soûl. — Oh 
Mellefont  ! 1 burn. — Married  to-morrow  ! — De~v 
spair  strikes  me.  Yet  my  soûl  knows  1 hâte  him  J 
too  : let  him  but  once  be  mine,  and  next  imme-  J 
diate  ruin  seize  him. 

Mask.  Compose  yourself,  you  shall  possess  and 
ruin  him  too. — Will  that  please  you  ? 

Lady  Touch.  How,  how  ? thou  dear,  thou  pre- 
cious  villain,  how  ? 

Mask.  You  hâve  already  been  tampering  with 
my  lady  Plyant  ? 

Lady  Touch . I hâve  : she  is  ready  for  any  im- 
pression I think  fit.  n 

Mask.  She  must  be  thoroughly  persuaded  thatl 
Mellefont  loves  her.  ' 

Lady  Touch.  She  is  so  credulous  that  way  na- 
turally,  and  likes  him  so  well,  that  she  will  believe 
it  faster  than  I can  persuade  her.  But  I don’t  see 
what  you  can  propose  from  such  a trifiing  design  ; 
for  her  first  conversing  with  Mellefont  will  con- 
vince  her  of  the  contrary. 

Mask.  1 know  it. — I don’t  dépend  upon  it — 
But  it  will  préparé  something  else  ; and  gain  us 
leisure  to  lay  a stronger  plot  : if  I gain  a litüe  time 
1 shall  not  want  contrivance. 

One  minute  gives  invention  to  destroy  ; 

What  to  rebuild,  will  a whole  âge  employ. 

lExeunt 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  Galleryin  Lord  Toüchwood’s 

House. 

Lady  Pboth  and  Cynthia. 

Cyn.  Indeed,  madam  ! Is  it  possible  your  lady- 
ship  could  hâve  been  so  much  in  love  ? 

Lady  Froth.  I could  not  sleep  ; I did  not  sleep 
one  wink  for  three  weeks  together. 

Cyn.  Prodigious  ! I wonder  want  of  sleep,  and 
so  much  love,  and  so  much  wit  as  your  ladyship 
has,  did  not  tum  your  brain. 

Lady  Froth.  O my  dear  Cynthia,  you  must 
not  rally  your  friend. — But  really,  as  you  say,  I 
wonder  too  ; — but  then  I had  a way  : for  between 
you  and  I,  I had  whimsies  and  vapours,  but  I gave 
them  vent. 

Cyn.  How  pray,  madam  ? 

Lady  Froth.  O 1 writ,  writ  abundantly  do 
you  never  write  ? 


Cyn.  Write  what  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Songe,  elegies,  satires,  encomiums, 
anegyrics,  lampoons,  plays,  or  heroic  poems. 
Cyn.  O Lord,  not  I,  madam;  l’m  content  to  be 
courteous  reader. 

Lady  Froth.  O inconsistent  ! in  love,  and  not 
write  ! if  my  lord  and  I had  been  both  of  your 
temper,  we  had  never  corne  together. — O bless 
me  ! what  a sad  thing  would  that  hâve  been,  ifmy 
lord  and  I should  never  hâve  met  ! 

Cyn.  Then  neither  my  lord  nor  you  would  ever 
hâve  met  with  your  match,  on  my  conscience. 

Lady  Froth.  O’  my  conscience,  no  more  we 
should  ; thou  sayest  right:  for  sure  mylord  Froth 
is  as  fine  a gentleman  and  as  much  a man  of  qna- 
lity  ! Ah,  nothing  at  ail  of  the  common  air  1 — I 
think  1 may  say  he  wants  nothing  but  a blue  rib- 
bon  and  a star  to  make  him  shine,  the  very  phos- 
phorus  of  our  hemisphere.  Do  you  underetand 
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those  two  hard  words  ? if  you  don’t,  I'il  explain 
’em  to  you. 

Cyn.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  Tm  not  so  ignorant — 
[Aside.]  At  leaat  I won’t  own  it,  to  be  tronbled 
with  y our  instructions. 

Lady  Froth . Nay,  I beg  yonr  pardon  ; bat  being 
derived  from  the  Greek,  I thought  you  might  hâve 
escaped  the  etymology. — But  I*m  the  more  amazed 
to  find  you  a woman  of  letters,  and  not  write  ! 
bless  me  ! how  can  Mellefont  believe  you  love  him  ? 
/ Cyn . Why  faith,  madam,  he  that  won’t  take 
^y  wordt  ahall  never  hâve  it  under  my  hand. 

Lady  Froth.  I vow  Mellefont’s  a pretty  gentle- 
man, but  methinka  he  wanta  a manner. 

Cyn.  A manner  ! what’s  that,  madam  ? 
f Lady  Froth.  Some  distingnishing  quality,  as  for 
example,  the  bol  air  or  brillant  of  Mr.  Brisk  ; the 
solemnity,  yet  complaisance  of  my  lord,  or  some- 
thing  of  his  own  that  should  look  a little  je  no  sai 
quoi  ; he  is  too  much  a mediocrity,  in  my  mind. 

Cyn.  He  doea  not  indeed  affect  either  pertneaa 
or  formaüty,  for  which  I like  him.  Here  he  cornes. 

Lady  Froth . And  my  lord  with  him  ; pray, 
observe  the  différence. 


SCENE  II. 

Lady  Froth,  Cykthia,  Lord  Froth,  Mbllbvomt,  and 

Brisk. 

Cyn . Impertinent  créature  ! I oould  almost  be 
angry  with  her  now.  [Aride. 

Lady  Froth.  My  lord,  I hâve  been  telling  Cyn- 
thia  how  much  1 hâve  been  in  love  with  you,  I 
swear  I hâve  ; Tm  not  ashamed  to  own  it  now. 
Ah,  it  makes  my  heart  leap  ! I vow,  I sigh  when  I 
think  on’t ; my  dear  lord,  ha!  ha!  ha!  do  you 
remember,  my  lord  ? 

[Squeests  him  by  the  hand , look»  kindly  on  him , tighs, 
and  then  latigh»  oui. 

Lord  Froth.  Pleasant  créature  1 perfectly  well. 
— Ah,  that  look  ! ay,  there  it  is  ! who  could  resist  ? 
’twas  so  my  heart  was  made  a captive  first,  and  ever 
since  ’t  has  been  in  lova  with  happy  slavery. 

Lady  Froth.  O that  tongue  ! that  dear  deceitful 
tongue  ! that  charming  softness  in  your  mien  and 
your  expression  ! and  then  your  bow  ! Good,  my 
lord,  bow  as  you  did  when  I gave  you  my  picture  : 
here,  suppose  this  my  picture. — [Gives  him  a 
pocket-glass."]  Pray  mind,  my  lord  ; ah,  he  bows 
charmingly  ! — Nay,  my  lord,  you  shan't  kiss  it  so 
much,  I shall  grow  jealous,  I vow  now. 

[He  bow»  profoundly  low,  then  ki»»e»  the  gla»». 
y Lord  Froth . I saw  myself  there,  and  kissed  it 
'for  your  sake.  % 

Lady  Froth.  Ah,  gallantry  to  the  last  degree  ! — 
Mr.  Brisk,  you’re  a judge  ; was  ever  anythipg  so 
well  bred  as  my  lord  ? 

Brisk.  Never  anything  but  your  ladyship,  let 
me  perish  ! 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  prettily  turned  again  ! let  me 
die,  but  you  hâve  a great  deal  of  wit  ! — Mr.  Melle- 
font, don’t  you  think  Mr.  Brisk  has  a world  of 
wit  ? 

Mel.  O yes,  madam  ! 

Brisk.  O dear,  madam! — 

Laay  Froth.  An  infinité  deal  ? 

Brisk.  O heavens,  madam  ! — 

Lady  Froth.  More  wit  than  anybody  ? 


Brisk.  Tm  everlastingly  your  humble  servant, 

| deuse  take  me,  madam. 

Lord  Froth.  [To  Cynthia.]  Don’t  you  think 
us  a happy  couple  ? 

Cyn.  I vow,  my  lord,  I think  you  the  happiest 
couple  in  the  world  ; for  you’re  not  only  happy  in 
one  another  and  when  you  are  together,  but  happy 
in  yourselves,  and  by  yourselves. 

Lord  Froth.  I hope  Mellefont  will  make  a good 
husband  too. 

Cyn.  ’Tis  my  interest  to  believe  he  will,  my  lord. 

Lord  Froth.  D’ye  think  he’ll  love  you  as  well 
as  I do  my  wife  ? Tm  afraid  not. 

Cyn.  I believe  he’ll  love  me  bette» 

Lord  Froth.  Heavens  ! that  can  never  be;  but 
why  do  you  think  so  ? * 

Cyn.  Because  he  has  not  so  much  reason  to  bel 
fond  of  himself.  / 

Lord  Froth.  Oh,  your  humble  servant  for  that, 
dear  madam. — Well,  Mellefont,  you’ll  be  a happy 
créature. 

Mel.  Ay,  my  lord,  I shall  hâve  the  same  reason 
for  my  happiness  that  your  lordship  bas,  I shall 
think  myself  happy. 

Lord  Froth.  Ah,  that’s  ail. 

Brisk.  [ To  Lady  Froth.]  Your  ladyship’s  in 
the  right;  but,  egad,  Tm  wholly  turned  into 
satire.  I oonfess  I write  but  seldom,  but  when  1 
do — keen  iambics,  egad  ! But  my  lord  was  telling 
me,  your  ladyship  has  made  an  essay  toward  an 
hjroic  poem. 

Lady  Froth.  Did  my  lord  tell  you  ? yes,  I vow, 
and  the  subject  is  my  lord’s  love  to  me.  And 
what  do  you  think  I call  it?  1 dare  swear  you 
won’t  guess — The  Sillabub;  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Brisk.  Because  my  lord’s  title’s  Froth,  egad  ; 
ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! deuse  take  me,  very  à t propos  and 
surprising,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Lady  T'roth.  He  ! ay,  is  not  it  ?— -And  then  I 
call  my  lord  Spumoso,  and  myself — what  d’ye 
think  I call  myself? 

Brisk.  Lactilla,  maybe  : — ’gad,  I can  not  tell. 

Lady  Froth.  Biddy,  that’s  ail  ; just  my  own 
name. 

Brisk.  Biddy  ! egad,  very  pretty  ! — Deuse  take 
me,  if  your  ladyship  has  not  the  art  of  surprising 
the  most  naturally  in  the  > world  ! — I hope  you’ll 
make  me  happy  in  communicating  the  poem. 

Lady  Froth.  O you  must  be  my  confidant,  I 
must  ask  your  advice. 


Brisk.  Tm  your  humble  servant,  let  meperish  ! 
— I présumé  your  ladyship  has  read  Bossu  f 

Lady  Froth.  O yes,  and  Rapin,  and  Dacier  upon 
Aristotle  and  Horace. — My  lord,  you  must  not  be 
jealous,  Tm  communicating  ail  to  Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord  Froth.  No,  no,  I’il  allow  Mr.  Brisk 
hâve  you  nothing  about  you  to  show  him,  my 
dear  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Yes,  I believe  I bave. — Mr.  Brisk, 
corne,  will  you  go  into  the  next  room,  and  there  1*11 
show  you  what  I hâve. 

Lord  Froth.  I’U  walk  a tara  in  the  garden,  and 
corne  to  you. 


SCENE  III. 

Msiibiort  and  Cyhthla. 

Mel.  You’re  thoughtfal,  Cynthia? 

Cyn.  l’m  thinking,  though  marri  âge  makes  man 
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and  wife  one  fiesh,  it  leaves  them  still  two  fools  ; 
and  they  become  more  conspicuons  by  setting  off 
one  another. 

Mel.  That’s  only  when  two  fools  meet,  and 
their  follies  are  opposed. 

Cyn.  Nay,  I bave  known  two  wits  meet,  and  by 
[the  opposition  of  their  wit,  render  themselves  as 
iridiculons  as  fools.  ’Tis  an  odd  game  we’re  going 
Ko  play  at  ; what  think  you  of  drawing  stakes,  and 
Living  over  in  time  ? 

| Mel.  No,  hang’t,  that’s  not  endeavouring  to 
fwin,  because  it’s  possible  we  may  lose  ; since  we 
Lhave  shuffled  and  eut,  let’s  e’en  turn  up  trump 
mow. 

Cyn.  Then  I find  it’s  like  cards  : if  either  of  us 
hâve  a good  hand,  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

Mel.  No,  marriage  is  rather  like  a game  at 
bowls  ; Fortune  indeed  makes  the  match,  and  the 
two  nearest,  and  sometimes  the  two  farthest,  are 
together;  but  the  game  dépends  entirely  upon 
judgment 

Cyn.  Still  it  is  a game,  and  consequently  one  of 
us  must  be  a loser. 

Mel.  Not  at  ail  ; only  a friendly  trial  of  skill, 
and  the  winnings  to  be  laid  ont  in  an  entertain- 
ment. — What’s  here,  the  music  ! — [Musicians 
Crossing  the  stage.]  Oh,  my  lord  has  promised  the 
company  a new  song  ; we’ll  get  ’em  to  give  it  us  by 
the  way. — Pray  let  us  hâve  the  favour  of  you,  to 
practise  the  song  before  the  company  hear  it. 

SONO. 

Cynthia  frowna  whene’er  I woo  her, 

Yet  abe’s  vex’d  if  I give  over  ; 

Muoh  ahe  feare  I ehould  undo  her. 

But  much  more  to  loee  her  lover  : 

Thus  in  doubting  ahe  refuses  ; 

And  not  winning,  thua  ahe  loeee. 

Prithee,  Cynthia,  look  hebind  you, 

Age  and  wrinklea  will  o’ertake  you  ; 

Then,  too  late,  desire  will  find  you, 

When  the  power  muât  foraake  you  : 

Think,  O think,  o*  th*  aad  condition,  i 
To  be  paat,  yet  wish  fruition  ! 

Mel.  You  shall  hâve,  my  thanks  below. 

[To  Ou  Musiciens,  t oho  go  oui. 

♦ — 

SCENE  IY. 

Msllsfont,  Cynthia,  Sir  Paul  Plyant,  and 
Lady  Plyant. 

Sir  Paul.  [Aside  to  Lady  Plyant.]  Gadsbud  ! 
I am  provoked  into  a fermentation,  as  my  Lady 
Froth  says  ; was  ever  the  like  read  of  in  story? 

Lady  Ply.  [ Aside  to  Sir  Paul.]  Sir  Paul,  hâve 
patience  ; let  me  alone  to  rattle  him  up. 

Sir  Paul.  Pray  your  ladyship,  give  me  leave  to 
be  angry. — I’il  rattle  him  up,  I warrant  you,  1*11 
mfirk  him  with  a certiorari  ! 

Lady  Ply.  You  firk  him  ! I’il  firk  him  myself  ; 
pray,  sir  Paul,  hold  you  contented. 

Cyn.  [Aside  to  Msllsfont.]  Bless  me,  what 
makes  my  father  in  such  a passion  ! I never  saw 
him  thus  before. 

Sûr  PauL  Hold  yourself  contented,  my  lady 
Plyant  : I find  passion  «ommg  upon  me  by  infla- 
tion, and  1 cannot  submit  as  formerly,  therefore 
give  way. 


Lady  Ply.  How  now  ! will  you  be  pleased  to 
retire,  and — 

Sir  Paul.  No,  marry,  will  I not  be  pleased  ! I am 
pleased  to  be  angry,  that’s  my  pleasure  at  this  time. 

Mel.  What  can  this  mean  ? [Atide  to  Cynthia. 

Lady  Ply.  Gad’s  my  life,  the  man’s  distracted  ! 
Why,  how  now  ! who  are  you  ? what  am  I ? Slidi- 
kins,  can’t  I govern  you  ? what  did  1 marry  you  : 
for  ? Am  I not  to  be  absolute  and  uncontrollable  ? 1 
Is  it  fit  a woman  of  my  spirit  and  conduct  should 
be  contradicted  in  a matter  of  this  concern  ? 

Sir  Paul.  It  concerne  me,  and  only  me  ; — 
besides,  l'm  not  to  be  governed  at  ail  times.  When 
I am  in  tranquillity,  my  lady  Plyant  shall  oommand  j 
sir  Paul  ; but  when  I am  provoked  to  fury,  I can-  ; 
not  incorporate  with  patience  and  reason  : — as 
soon  may  tigers  match  with  tigers,  lambs  with  | 
lambs,  and  every  créature  couple  with  its  foe,  as  i 
the  poet  says. 

Lady  Ply.  He’s  hot-beaded  still  ! — Tis  in  vain 
to  tallc  to  you  ; but  remember  I hâve  a cnrtain 
lecture  for  you,  you  disobedient,  headstrong  brute  ! 

Sir  Paul.  No  ; ’tis  because  I won  ’t  be  headstrong, 
because  I won’t  be  a brute,  and  hâve  my  head  for-  • 
tified,  that  I am  thus  exasperated.  But  I will  | 
protect  my  honour,  and  yonder  is  the  violator  of  i 
my  famé. 

Lady  Ply.  ’Tis  my  honour  that  is  concemed; 
and  the  violation  was  intended  to  me.  Y our  honour  I 
you  hâve  none  but  what  is  in  my  keeping,  and  I 
can  dispose  of  it  when  I please  ; — therefore  don’t 
provoke  me. 

Sir  Paul.  [Aside.-]  Hum,  gadsbud,  she  says 
true  ! — [Aloud.]  Well,  my  lady,  march  on,  I will 
fight  under  you,  then  ; I am  convinced,  as  far  as 
passion  will  permit. 

[Lady  Plyant  and  Sir  Paul  corne  up  to  Mellbvont. 

Lady  Ply.  Inhuman  and  treacberous — 

Sir  Paul.  Thou  serpent  and  first  tempter  of 
womankind  ! 

Cyn.  Bless  me,  sir  1 — madam,  what  mean  you  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Thy,  Thy,  corne  away  Thy  ! touch 
him  not.  Corne  hither,  girl,  go  not  near  hitnA  ! 
there's  nothing  but  deceit  about  him  ; snakes  are  J 
in  bis  peruke,  and  the  crqcodile  of  Nilus  in  his 
belly  ; he  will  eat  thee  up  alive. 

Lady  Ply.  Dishonourable,  impudent  créature  ! j 

Mel.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  madam,  to  whom  do  | 
you  direct  this  language  ! 

Lady  Ply.  Hâve  I behaved  myself  with  ail  the 
décorum  and  nicety  befitting  the  person  of  Sir 
Paul’s  wife  ? hâve  I preserved  my  honour  as  it 
were  in  a snow-house  for  these  three  years  past  ? [ 
hâve  I been  white  and  unsullied  even  by  Sir  Pau hs 
himself  ? 1 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  she  has  been  an  invincible  wife, 
even  to  me;  that’s  the  truth  on’t. 

Lady  Ply.  Hâve  I,  I say,  preserved  myself 
like  a fair  sheet  of  paper,  for  you  to  make  a blot 
upon  ? 

Sir  Paul.  And  she  shall  make  a simile  with 
any  woman  in  England. 

Mel.  I am  so  amazed,  I know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  Paul.  Do  you  think,  my  daughter,  this 
pretty  créature  — gadsbud  ; she’s  a wife  for  a 
cherubim  ! — do  you  think  her  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  be  a stalking-horae  to  stand  before  you,  while 
you  take  aim  at  my  wife  ? Gadsbud,  I was  never 
angry  before  in  my  life,  and  I’il  never  be  appeaaed 
again  ! 


SCENE  VI. 
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Mel.  [Aside.']  Hell  and  damnation  ! this  is 
my  aunt  ; such  malice  can  be  engendered  nowhere 
else. 

Lady  Ply . Sir  Paul,  take  Cynthia  from  his 
aight  ; leave  me  to  strike  him  with  the  remorse  of 
his  intended  crime. 

f Cyn.  Pray,  sir,  stay,  hear  him  ; I dare  affirm 
Ihe’s  innocent. 

^ Sir  Paul.  Innocent  ! why  hark’ye,  corne  hither 
Thy,  hark’ye,  I had  it  from  his  aunt,  my  sister 
Touchwood. — Gadsbud,  he  does  not  care  a farthing 
for  anything  of  thee  but  thy  portion  : why,  he’s  in 
love  with  my  wife  ; he  would  hâve  tantalised  thee, 
and  made  a cuckold  of  thy  poor  father  ; and  that 
would  certainly  hâve  broken  my  heart. — l’m  sure 
if  ever  1 should  hâve  horas,  they  would  kill  me  ; 
they  would  ne  ver  corne  kindly,  I should  die  of 
’em,  like  a child  that  was  cutting  his  teeth  ; I 
should  indeed,  Thy  ; — therefore  corne  away  ; but 
Providence  has  prevented  ail,  therefore  corne  away 
when  I bid  you. 

^ Cyn.  I must  obey. 


Lady  Ply.  And  nobody  knows  how  circum- 
stances  may  happen  together. — To  my  thinking, 
now,  I could  resist  the  strongest  temptation. — But 
yet  I know,  ’tis  impossible  for  me  to  know  whether 
I could  or  not  ; there’s  no  certainty  in  the  things 
of  this  Life. 

Mel.  Madam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question. 

Lady  Ply.  O Lord,  ask  me  the  question  ! PU 
swear  I’U  refuse  it  ! I swear  I’il  deny  it  ! — there- 
fore don’t  ask  me  : — nay,  you  shan’t  ask  me  ; I 
swear  I’U  deny  it.  O gemini,  you  bave  brought 
ail  the  blood  into  my  face  1 I warrant  I am  as  red 
as  a turkey-cock  ; O fy,  cousin  Mellefont  ! 

Mel.  Nay,  madam,  hear  me  ; I mean — 

Lady  Ply.  Hear  you  ! no,  no  ; I’il  deny  you 
first,  and  hear  you  afterward.  For  one  does  not 
know  how  one’s  mind  may  change  upon  hearing. 
— Hearing  is  one  of  the  senses,  and  ail  the  senses 
are  fallible  ; I won’t  trust  my  honour,  I assure  yon  ; 
my  honour  is  infalüble  and  uncome-at-able. 

Mel . For  Heaven’s  sake,  madam — 

Lady  Ply.  O name  it  no  more! — Bless  me, 
how  can  you  talk  of  heaven  ! and  bave  so  mnch 


SCENE  V. 

Lady  Plyamt  and  Miluvont. 

Lady  Ply.  O,  such  a thing  ! the  impiety  of  it 
startles  me  1 To  wrong  so  good,  so  fair  a créature, 
and  one  that  loves  you  tenderly  ; ’tis  a barbarity  of 
barbarities,  and  nothing  could  be  guilty  of  it — 

Mel.  But  the  gréa  test  villain  imagination  can 
forrn.  I grant  it  ; and  next  to  the  villany  of  such 
a fact  is  the  villany  of  aspersing  me  with  the  guilt. 
How  ? which  way  was  1 to  wrong  her  ? for  yet  I 
understand  you  not. 

Lady  Ply.  Why,  gads  my  life,  cousin  Melle- 
font, you  cannot  be  so  peremptory  as  to  deny  it, 
when  I tax  you  with  it  to  your  face  ! for,  now  sir 
Paul’s  gone,  you  are  oorum  nobus. 

Mel.  By  Heaven,  I love  her  more  than  life, 
or — 

Lady  Ply.  Fiddle,  faddle,  don’t  tell  me  of  this 
and  that,  and  everything  in  the  world,  but  give  me 
mathemacular  démonstration,  answer  me  directly. 
— But  I hâve  not  patience — Oh,  the  impiety  of  it  ! 
as  I was  saying,  and  the  unparalleled  wickedness  ! 
O merciful  Father  ! how  could  you  think  to  reverse 
nature  so, — to  make  the  daughter  the  means  of 
procuring  the  mother  ? 

Mel.  The  daughter  to  procure  the  mother  ! 

Lady  Ply.  Ay,  for  though  I am  not  Cynthia’s 
own  mother,  I am  her  father’ s wife,  and  that’s  near 
enough  to  make  it  incest. 

Mel.  [Aside.]  Incest  1 O myprecious  aunt,  and 
the  devil  in  conjunction  ! 

Lady  Ply.  O reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that, 
and  then  the  guilt  of  deceiving  everybody  ; marry- 
ing  the  daughter,  only  to  make  a cuckold  of  the 
father  ; and  then  seducing  me,  debauching  my 
purity,  and  perverting  me  from  the  road  of  virtue, 
in  which  I bave  trod  thus  long,  and  never  made 
one  trip,  not  one  faux  pas  ; O consider  it,  what 
f would  you  bave  to  answer  for,  if  you  should  pro- 
' voke  me  to  frailty?  Alas!  humanity  is  feeble, 
“ Heaven  knows  ! very  feeble,  and  unable  to  support 
litself. 

V Mel.  Where  am  I ? is  it  day?  and  am  I awake? 
— Madam — 


But  then,  to  marry  my  daughter,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  frequent  opportunités,  I’il  never  consent 
to  that  ; as  sure  as  can  be,  I’U  break  the  match. 

Mel.  Death  and  amazement  ! — Madam,  upon 
my  knees — 

Lady  Ply.  Nay,  nay,  rise  up  ; corne,  yon  shall 
see  my  good- nature.  I know  love  is  powerful, 
and  nobody  can  help  his  passion  : ’tis  not  your 
fault,  nor  1 swear  it  is  not  mine. — How  can  I help 
it,  if  I bave  charms  ? and  how  can  you  help  it  if 
you  are  made  a captive  ? I swear  it  is  pity  it  should 
be  a fault.' — But  my  honour, — well,  but  your  honour 
too — but  the  sin  ! — well,  but  the  necessity — O 
Lord,  here’s  somebody  coming,  I dare  not  stay. 
Well,  you  must  consider  of  your  crime  ; and  strive 
as  much  as  can  be  against  it, — strive,  be  sure — 
but  don’t  be  melancholic,  don’t  despair. — But  never 
think  that  I’il  grant  you  anything  ; O Lord,  no. 
— But  be  sure  you  lay  aside  ail  thoughts  of  the 
marriage  : for  though  I know  you  don’t  love  Cyn- 
thia, only  as  a blind  to  your  passion  for  me,  yet 
it  will  make  me  jealous. — O Lord,  what  did  I say  ? 
jealous  ! no,  no,  I can’t  be  jealous,  for  I must  not 
love  you — therefore  don’t  hope, — but  don’t  despair 
neither. — O,  they’re  coming!  I must  fly. 


SCENE  VI. 

Msujevont,  afler  a pause. 

So  then,  spite  of  my  care  and  foresight,  I am 
caught,  caught  in  my  security. — Yet  this  was  but 
a sballow  artifice,  unworthy  of  my  Machiavelian 
aunt  : there  must  be  more  behind,  this  is  but  the 
first  flash,  the  priming  of  her  engine  ; destruction 
follows  hard,  if  not  znost  presently  prevented. 


THE  DOUBLE-DEALER. 


SCENE  VIL 

Mxllbvont  and  Maskwsll. 

Mel.  Maskwell,  welcome  ! thy  presence  is  a 
view  of  lànd,  appearing  to  my  shipwrecked  hopes  ; 
the  witch  has  raised  the  storm,  and  her  ministera 
hâve  done  their  work;  you  see  the  vessels  are 
parted. 

Mask.  I know  it  ; I met  sir  Paul  towing  away 
Cynthia.  Corne,  trouble  not  your  head,  l’il  join 

Sou  together  ere  to-morrow  moming,  or  drown 
etween  you  in  the  attempt. 

Mel.  There’s  comfort  in  a hand  stretched  out, 
to  one  that’ s sinking,  though  ne’er  so  far  off. 

Mask.  No  sinking,  nor  no  danger.  Corne,  cheer 
up  ; why,  you  don’t  know,  that  while  I plead  for 
you,  your  aunt  has  given  me  a retaining  fee  ? — 
Nay,  I am  your  gréa  test  enemy,  and  she  does  but 
jouraey-work  under  me. 

Mel.  Ha  ! how’s  this  ? 

r Mask . What  d'ye  think  of  my  being  employed 
in  the  execution  of  ail  her  plots  ? Ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! 
by  heaven  it’s  true  ! I hâve  undertaken  to  break 
the  match,  I hâve  undertaken  to  make  your  unde 
disinherit  you,  to  get  you  turned  out  of  doors  ; 
and  to — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! I can’t  tell  you  for  laughing. 
— Oh  she  has  opened  her  heart  to  me, — I am  to 
tara  you  a grazing,  and  to — ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! marry 
Cynthia  myself  ; there’s  a plot  for  you  ! 

Mel.  Ha!  Oh  I see,  I see,  my  rising  sun  ! light 
breaks  through  douds  upon  me,  and  I shall  live  in 
day  ! — O my  Maskwell  ! how  shall  I thank  or 
praise  thee  ? thou  hast  outwitted  woman — But  tell 
me,  how  couldst  thou  thns  get  into  her  confidence  ? 
ha  ! how  2 — But  was  it  her  oontrivance  to  persuade 
my  lady  Plyant  to  this  extravagant  belief  ? 

Mask.  It  was;  and,  to  tell  you  the  trath,  I 
encouraged  it  for  your  diversion  : though  it  made 
you  a little  uneasy  for  the  présent,  yet  the  réfec- 
tion of  it  must  needs  be  entertaining. — I warrant 
she  was  very  violent  at  first. 

MeL  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ay,  a very  fury  ; but  I was 
most  afraid  of  her  violence  at  last. — lf  you  had 
not  corne  as  you  did,  I don’t  know  what  she  might 
hâve  attempted. 

Mask.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! I know  her  temper. — 
Well,  you  must  know,  then,  that  ail  my  contri- 
vances  were  but  bubbles  ; till  at  last  1 pretended  to 
hâve  been  long  secretly  in  love  with  Cynthia  ; that 
did  my  business  ; that  convinced  your  aunt  I might 
be  trasted,  since  it  was  as  much  my  interest  as 
hers  to  break  the  match  : then,  she  thought  my 


jealonsy  might  qualify  me  to  assist  her  in  her 
revenge  ; and,  in  short,  in  that  bdief,  told  me  the 
secrets  of  her  heart.  At  length  we  made  this 
agreement,  if  I accomplish  her  designs  (as  I told 
you  before)  she  has  engaged  to  put  Cynthia  with 
ail  her  fortune  into  my  power. 

Mel.  She  is  most  gradous  in  her  favour  ! — W ell, 
and  dear  Jack,  how  hast  thou  contrived  ? 

Mask.  I would  not  hâve  you  stay  to  hear  it 
now  ; for  I don’t  know  but  she  may  corne  this 
way  ; I am  to  meet  her  anon  ; after  that,  I’U  tell 
you  tbe  whole  matter  ; be  h ere  in  this  gallery  an 
hour  hence,  by  that  time  1 imagine  our  consulta- 
tion may  be  over. 

Mel.  I will  ; till  then  success  attend  thee. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Maskwsli» 

Till  then,  success  will  attend  me  ; for  when  1 meet 
you,  I meet  the  only  obstacle  to  my  fortune.—  ^ 
Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  my  crimes  ; and  wbat- 
soever  I commit  of  treachery  or  deceit,  shall  be  j 
imputed  to  me  as  a merit. — Treachery  ! what  I 
treachery  ? love  cancels  ail  the  bonds  of  friendship, J 
and  sets  men  right  upon  their  first  foundations. — 
Duty  to  kings,  piety  to  parents,  gratitude  to  bene- 
factors,  and  fidelity  to  friends,  are  different  and 
particular  ties  : but  the  name  of  rival  cuts  ’em  ali 
as  under,  and  is  a general  acquittance.  Rival  is 
equal,  and  love  like  death,  a universal  leveller  of 
mankind.  Ha!  but  is  there  not  suchjUbingas 
honesty  ? Yes,'  and  whosoever  has  it  about  him 
bears  an  enemy  in  his  breast  : Fôryour  honest  mao, 
as  I take  it,  is  that  nice  scrupulous  conscientious 
person,  who  will-  cheat  nobody  but  him  self  ; su  ch 
another  coxcomb  as  your  wise  man,  who  is  too 
hard  for  ail  tKè  worïd/and  ’wïït  lié' ma3e  a Tool  oF 
by  nobody  but  himself:  ha!  ha!  ‘hST'WélI,  for 
wTsdom  and  honesty,  ’give  me  cunning  and  hypo- 
crisy  ; oh,  ’tis  such  a pleasure  to  angle  for  fiur- 
faced  fools  ! Then  that  hungry  gudgeon  credulity 
will  bite  at  anything. — Why,  let  me  see,  I hâve  the 
same  face,  the  same  words  and  accents,  when  I 
speak  what  I do  think,  and  when  I speak  what  I 
do  not  think — the  very  same — and  dgarjdifigiiikiila- 
tiçn  is  the  only  art  not  to  be  known  from  natale. 
Why  will  mankind  be  foolfi*.  and  be  deûeiredJ 
And  why  are  friends  and  lovera’  oaths  belieyed  ? 
When  each,  who  searches  strïctly  his  ojriLinind, 
May  so  much  fraud  and  power  of  baseness  find. 

IExU. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood’s 

Home. 

Lord  Touchwood  and  Lady  Touchwood. 

Lady  Touch.  My  lord,  can  you  blâme  my  bro- 
ther  Plyant,  if  he  refuse  his  daughter  upon  this 
provocation  ? the  contracté  void  by  this  unheard- 
of  im piety. 

( Lord  Touch.  I don’t  believe  it  true;  he  has 
•better  principies — Pho,  ’tis  nonsense!  Corne, 
‘corne,  I know  my  lady  Plyant  has  a large  eye,  and 


would  centre  everything  in  her  own  circle.  ,Tis 
not  the  first  time  she  has  mistaken  respect  for  love, 
and  made  Sir  Paul  jealous  of  the  civihty  of  an  un- 
designing  person,  the  better  to  bespeak  his  security 
in  her  unfeigned  pleasures. 

Lady  Touch . You  censure  hardly,  my  lord  ; my 
sister’s  honour  is  very  well  known. 

Lord  Touch.  Yes,  1 believe  l know  some  that 
Aave  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  it.  This  is  a 
Qittle  trick  wrought  by  some  pitiful  contriver,  en- 
(yious  of  my  nephew’s  merit. 
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Lady  Touch.  Nay,  my  lord,  it  may  be  so,  and 
I hope  it  will  be  foond  so  : bat  tbat  will  reqnire 
aome  time  ; for  in  such  a case  as  this,  demonstra* 
tion  is  necessary. 

Lord  Touch . There  should  hâve  been  démon* 
stration  of  the  oontrary  too,  before  it  had  been 
believed. 

Lady  Touch . So  l suppose  there  was. 

Lord  Touch . How  ? where  ? when  ? 

Lady  Touch.  That  I c&n’t  tell  ; nay,  I don’t  say 
there  was.  1 am  willing  to  believe  as  favourably 
of  my  nepbew  as  I can. 

Lord  Touch.  1 don’t  know  that.  [Half  asids. 

Lady  Touch.  How  ? don’t  you  believe  that,  say 
you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Touch.  No,  1 don’t  say  so. — I confess  I 
am  troubled  to  find  you  so  cold  in  his  defence. 

Lady  Touch.  His  defence  ! bless  me,  would  you 
hâve  me  defend  an  ill  thing  ? 

Lord  Touch . You  believe  it  then  ? 

Lady  Touch.  1 don’t  know  ; I am  very  unwilling 
to  speak  my  thoughts  in  anything  that  may  be  to  my 
cousin’ s disadvantage  ; besidea,  l find,  my  lord, 
you  are  prepared  to  receive  an  ill  impression  from 
any  opinion  of  mine  which  is  not  consenting  with 
your  own  $ but  since  I am  like  to  be  suspected  in 
the  end,  and  ’tis  a pain  any  longer  to  dissemble,  1 
own  it  to  you  ; in  short,  I do  believe  it,  nay,  and 
can  believe  anything  worse,  if  it  were  laid  to  his 
charge. — Don’t  ask  me  my  reasons,  my  lord  ; for 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  told  you. 

Lord  Touch.  [Acide.]  l’m  amazed,  here  must  be 
some thing  more  than  ordinary  in  this. — [Aloud.] 
Not  fit  to  be  told  me,  madam  ? you  can  hâve  no 
interests  wherein  I am  not  concerned,  and  conse- 
quently  the  same  reasons  ought  to  be  convincing 
to  me  which  create  your  satisfaction  or  disquiet. 

Lady  Touch.  But  àiose  which  cause  my  disquiet, 
I am  willing  to  hâve  remote  from  jour  hearing. 
Good  my  lord,  don’t  press  me. 

Lord  Touch.  Don’t  oblige  me  to  press  you. 

Lady  Touch.  W hâte  ver  it  was,  ’tis  past  ; and 
that  is  better  to  be  unknown  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented  ; therefore  let  me  beg  you  to  rest  satisfied. 

Lord  Touch.  When  you  hâve  told  me,  1 will. 

Lady  Touch.  You  won’t. 

Lord  Touch.  By  my  life,  my  dear,  1 wilL 

Lady  Touch.  What  if  you  can’t  ? 

Lord  Touch.  How  ? then  1 must  know,  nay  I 
will  : no  more  trifiing. — 1 charge  you  tell  me  1 — 
by  ail  our  mutual  peace  to  corne  ! upon  your 
duty  ! — 

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  my  lord,  you  need  say  no 
more,  to  make  me  lay  my  heart  before  you  : but 
don’t  be  thus  tranaported  ; compose  yourself  ; it  is 
not  of  concern,  to  make  you  lose  one  minute's 
temper.  - ’Tis  not  indeed,  my  dear.  Nay,  by  this 
kiss,  you  shan’t  be  angry.  O Lord,  I wish  I had 
not  told  you  anything  ! — Indeed,  my  lord,  you  hâve 
frighted  me.  Nay,  look  pleased,  l’il  tell  you. 

Lord  Touch.  Well,  well. 

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  but  will  you  be  calm  ?— in- 
deed it's  nothing  but — 

Lord  Touch . But  what  ? 

Lady  Touch.  But  will  you  promise  me  not  to  be 
angry  ? — nay,  you  must, — not  to  be  angry  with 
Mellefont  ? — I dare  swe&r  he’s  sorry  ; and  were  it 
to  do  agaio,  would  not — 

Lord  Touch.  Sorry,  for  what  ? death,  you  rack 
me  with  delay  ! 


Lady  Touch . Nay,  no  great  matter,  only — well, 
I hâve  your  promise — pho,  why  nothing,  only  your 
nephew  had  a mind  to  amuse  himself  sometimes 
with  a little  gallantry  towards  me.  Nay,  I can’t 
think  he  meant  anything  seriously,  but  methought 
it  looked  oddly. 

Lord  Touch.  Confusion  and  hell,  what  do  I 
hear! 

Lady  Touch.  Or,  maybe,  he  thought  he  was 
not  enough  akin  to  me,  upon  your  account,  and 
had  a mind  to  create  a nearer  relation  on  his  own  ; 
a lover,  you  know,  my  lord — ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 Well, 
but  that’s  ail — Now,  you  bave  it  ; well,  remember 
your  promise,  my  lord,  and  don’t  take  any  notice 
of  it  to  him. 

Lord  Touch.  No,  no,  no — damnation  ! 

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  I swear  you  must  not  ! — A 
little  barmless  mirth — only  misplaced,  that’s  ail  ; 
but  if  it  were  more,  ’tis  over  now,  and  all’s  well. 
For  my  part,  I hâve  foigot  it  ; and  sohas  he,  I hope  ; 
for  I hâve  not  heard  anything  from  him  these  two 


Lord  Touch.  These  two  days  ! is  it  so  fresh  ? 
Unnatur&l  villain!  Death,  I’il  hâve  him  stripped 
and  turned  naked  ont  of  my  doors  this  moment, 
and  let  him  rot  and  perish,  incestuous  brute  ! 

Lady  Touch.  O for  Heaven’s  sake,  my  lord  ! 
you’ll  ruin  me  if  you  take  such  public  notice  of  it, 
it  will  be  a town-talk  : consider  your  own  and  my 
honour — nay,  I told  you,  you  would  not  be  satisfied 
when  you  knew  it. 

Lord  Touch . Before  I’ve  done  I will  be  satisfied. 
Ungrateful  monster,  how  long — 

Lady  Touch.  Lord,  I don’t  know  ! I wish  my 
lips  had  grown  together  when  I told  you. — Almost 
a twelvemonth. — Nay,  I won’t  tell  you  any  more, 
till  you  are  yourself.  Pray,  my  lord,  don’t  let  the 
oompany  see  you  in  this  disorder. — Y et,  I confess 
I can’t  blâme  you  ; for  I think  I was  never  so 
Burprised  in  my  life.— Who  would  hâve  thought  my 
nephew  could  hâve  so  misconstrued  my  kindness  ? 
But  will  you  go  into  your  doset,  and  recover  your 
temper  ? I’U  make  an  excuse  of  sudden  business  to 
the  company,  and  corne  to  you.  Pray,  good  dear 
my  lord,  let  me  beg  you  do  now  : l’U  corne  imme- 
diately,  and  tell  you  ail  ; will  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Touch.  I will — I am  mute  with  wonder. 

Lady  Touch.  Well,  but  go  now,  here’s  some- 
body  coming. 

Lord  Touch.  Well,  I go. — You  won’t  stay  ? for 
I would  hear  more  of  this. 

Lady  Touch.  1 follow  instantly.— So. 


SCENE  II. 

Lady  Touch wood  and  Mabkwkll. 

Mask.  This  was  a masterpiece,  and  did  not  need 
my  help  ; — though  I stood  ready  for  a eue  to  corne 
in  and  confirm  ail,  had  there  been  occasion. 

Lady  Touch.  Hâve  you  seen  Mellefont  ? 

Mask . I hâve  ; and  am  to  meet  him  here  about 
this  time. 

Lady  Touch.  How  does  he  bear  his  disappoint* 
ment? 

Mode.  Secure  in  my  assistance,  he  seemed  not 
much  afflicted,  but  rather  laughed  at  the  shallow 
artifice,  which  so  little  time  must  of  necessity  dis* 
cover.  Yet  he  is  apprehensive  of  some  farther 
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design  of  yours,  and  h as  engaged  me  to  watch  you. 
I beüeve  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent  your 
plot,  yet  1 would  hâve  you  use  caution  and  expédi- 
tion. 

Lady  Tottch,  Expédition  indeed  ; for  ail  we  do, 
must  be  performed  in  the  remai  oing  part  of  this 
evening,  and  before  the  company  break  np  ; lest 
my  lord  should  cool,  and  hâve  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  him  privately. — My  lord  must  not  see 
him  again. 

Mask.  By  no  means  ; therefore  you  must  aggra- 
vate  my  lord’s  displeasure  to  a degree  that  will 
admit  of  no  conférence  with  him. — What  think  you 
of  mentioning  me  ? 

Lady  Touch.  How  ? 

Mask.  To  my  lord,  as  having  been  privy  to 
MeUefont’s  design  upon  you,  but  still  using  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  dissuade  him,  though  my 
friendahip  and  love  to  him  has  made  me  conceal  it  ; 
yet  you  may  say,  I threatened  the  next  time  he 
attempted  anything  of  that  kind,  to  discover  it  to 
my  lord. 

Lady  Touch . To  what  end  is  this  ? 

( Mask.  It  will  confirm  my  lord’s  opinion  of  my 
I honour  and  honesty,  and  create  in  him  a new  con- 
1 fidence  in  me,  which  (sbould  this  design  miscarry) 
will  be  necessary  to  the  forming  another  plot  that 
I hâve  in  my  head. — [Aride.]  To  cheat  you  as  well 
as  the  rest 

Lady  Touch.  I'il  do  it — 1*11  tell  him  you  hindered 
him  once  from  forcing  me. 

Mask . Excellent!  your  ladyship  has  a most 
improving  fancy.  You  had  beat  go  to  my  lord, 
keep  him  as  long  as  you  can  in  his  closet,  and  1 
doubt  not  but  you  will  mould  him  to  wbat  you 
please  ; your  guests  are  so  engaged  in  their  own 
follies  and  intrigues,  they’ll  miss  neither  of  you. 

Lady  Touch,  When  shall  we  meet  ? — At  eight 
this  evening  in  my  chamber  ; there  rejoice  at  our 
success,  and  toy  away  an  hour  in  mirth. 

Mask.  1 will  not  fail. 


SCENE  III. 

Mabkwbix. 

I know  what  she  means  by  toying  away  an  hour 
well  enough.  Pox  ! 1 hâve  lost  ail  appetite  to  her  ; 
yet  she’B  a fine  woman,  and  I loved  her  once.  But 
I don’t  know,  since  I liave  been  in  a great  measure 
kept  by  her,  the  case  is  altered  ; what  was  my 
pleasure  is  become  my  duty  : and  I hâve  as  little 
(stomach  to  her  now  as  if  I were  her  husband. 
Should  she  smoke  my  design  upon  Cynthia,  I were 
in  a fine  pickle.  She  has  a damned  penetrating 
head,  and  knows  how  to  interpret  a coldness  the 
right  way  ; therefore  I must  dissemble  ardour  and 
eestaey,  that’s  resolved  : how  easily  and  pleasantly 
is  that  dissembled  before  fruition  ! Pox  on’t  ! that 
v a man  can’t  drink  without  quenching  his  thirst. 
Ha  ! yonder  cornes  Mellefont  thoughtful. — Let  me 
tliink  : meet  her  at  eight — hum — ha — by  heaven,  I 
hâve  it — if  I can  speak  to  my  lord  before. — Was  it 
t my  brain  or  Providence  ? No  matter  which. — I 
wUl  deceive  ’em  ail,  and  yet  secure  myself  : ’twas 
a lucky  thought  ! Well,  tlps  doubJfrde&ling_j8  a 
jewcl.  Here  he  cornes,  now  for  me. 

[Maskwsll  pretending  not  to  see  him,  walks  by  him, 
and  speaks,  eu  U toere,  to  himself. 


| SCENE  IY. 

| Maskwbll  and  MaixatoNT. 

Mask.  Mercy  on  us  ! what  will  the  wickedness 
of  this  world  corne  to  ? 

Mel.  How  now,  Jack  ? what,  so  full  of  contem- 
plation that  you  run  over  ! 

Mask.  l’m  glad  you’re  corne,  for  I could  not 
oontain  myself  any  longer  ; and  was  just  going  to 
give  vent  to  a secret,  which  nobody  but  you  ought 
to  drink  down.  — Your  aunt’s  just  gone  from 
hence. 

Mel.  And  having  trusted  thee  with  the  seérets 
of  her  soûl,  thou  art  villanously  bent  to  discover 
’em  ail  to  me,  ha  ! 

Mask.  I’m  afraid  my  frailty  leans  that  way. — 
But  I don’t  know  whether  1 can  in  honour  discover 
’em  ail. 

Mel.  Ail,  ail,  man  ; what  ! you  may  in  honour 
betray  her  as  far  as  she  betrays  herself.  No  tragical 
design  upon  my  pereon,  I hope  ? 

Mask.  No,  but  it’s  a comical  design  upon  mine. 

Mel.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Mask.  Listen  and  be  dumb,  we  hâve  been  bar- 
gaining  about  the  rate  of  your  ruin. 

Mel.  Like  any  two  guardians  to  an  orphan 
heiress. — Well. 

Mask.  And,  whereas  pleasure  is  generally  paid 
with  mischief,  what  mischief  I do  is  to  be  paid  with 
pleasure. 

Mel.  So  when  you’ve  swallowed  the  potion,  you 
sweeten  your  mouth  with  a plum. 

Mask.  You  are  merry,  sir,  but  I shall  probe 
your  constitution.  In  short,  the  price  of  your 
banishment  is  to  be  paid  with  the  pereon  of — 

Mel.  Of  Cynthia,  andj  her  fortune. — Why,  you 
forget  you  told  me  this  before. 

*1  Mask.  No,  no. — So  far  you  are  right  ; and  I am, 
as  an  earaest  of  that  bargain,  to  hâve  full  and  free 
possession  of  the  person  of  your — aunt. 

Mel.  Ha  ! — Pho,  you  trifle  ! 

Mask.  By  this  light,  I’m  serions;  ail  raillery 
apart — I knew  ’twould  stun  you  : this  evening  at 
eight  she  will  receive  me  in  her  bedehamber. 

Mel.  Hell  and  the  devil  ! is  she-  abandoned  of 
ail  grâce  ? — why,  the  woman  is  possessed  ! 

Mask.  Well,  will  you  go  in  my  stead  ? 

Mel.  By  Heaven  into  a hot  fumace  sooner  ! 

Mask.  No,  you  would  not. — It  would  not  be  so 
convenient  as  I can  order  mattere. 

Mel.  What  d’ye  mean  ? 

Mask . Mean  ! not  to  disappoint  the  lady,  I 
assure  you. — [Aside.]  Ha!  ha!  hal  how  gravely 
he  looks  ! — [Aloud.]  Corne,  corne,  I won't  perplex 
you.  ’Tis  the  only  thing  that  Providence  could 
hâve  contrived  to  make  me  capable  of  serving  you, 
either  to  my  inclination  or  your  own  necessity. 

Mel.  How,  how,  for  Heaven'a  sake,  dear  Mask- 
well? 

Mask.  Why  thus  : I’il  go  according  to  appoint- 
aient ; you  shall  hâve  notice  at  the  critical  minute 
to  corne  and  surprise  your  aunt  and  me  togetber  ; 
;counterfeit  a rage  against  me,  and  PU  make  my 
escape  through  the  private  passage  from  her  cham- 
ber, which  TU  take  care  to  leave  open  : ’twiU  be 
hard  if  then  you  can't  bring  her  to  any  conditions. 
For  this  discovery  wiU  disarm  her  of  ail  defence, 
and  leave  her  entirely  at  your  mercy  ; nay,  she 
must  ever  after  be  in  awe  of  you. 
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ACT  III. 


Care.  O,  fy  ! fy  ! not  to  be  uamed  of  a day. — 
My  lady  Froth  is  very  well  in  her  acconoplish- 
ments  ; — but  it  is  when  my  lady  Plyant  is  not 
tboogbt  of  ; — if  that  can  ever  be. 

Lady  Ply.  O you  overcome  me  ! — tbat  is  so  ex- 
cessive. 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  1 swear  and  vow,  that  was 
pretty. 

Care.  O,  sir  Paul,  you  are  the  happiest  man 
alive  ! Such  a lady  1 that  is  the  envy  of  her  own 
sex,  and  the  admiration  of  ours. 

Sir  Paul . Your  humble  servant.  I am,  I thank 
heaven,  in  a fine  way  of  living,  as  I may  say, 
peaoefully  and  happily,  and  1 think  need  not  envy 
any  of  my  neighbours,  blessed  be  Providence  ! — 
Ay,  truly,  Mr.  Careless,  my  lady  is  a great  blessing, 
a fine,  discreet,  well-spoken  woman  as  you  shall 
see,  if  it  becomes  me  to  say  so,  and  we  live  very 
comfortably  together;  she  is  a little  hasty  sorae- 
times,  and  so  am  I ; but  mine's  soon  over,  and  tben 
I’m  so  sorry. — O Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for 
one  thing — 


SCENE  VII. 

Canki.imb,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Plyant,  and  Boy  with  a letter. 

Lady  Ply.  How  often  hâve  you  been  told  of  that, 
you  jackanapes  1 

Sir  Paul.  Gad  so,  gadsbud  ! — Tim,  carry  it  to 
my  lady  ; you  should  bave  carried  it  to  my  lady 
first. 

Boy.  ’Tis  directed  to  your  worship. 

Sir  Paul.  Well,  well,  my  lady  reads  ail  letters 
first. — Child,  do  so  no  more  ; d’ye  hear,  Tim  ? 

Boy.  No,  and’t  please  you. 

• » ■ 

SCENE  VIII. 

Cabkljess,  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Plyant. 

Sir  Paul.  A humour  of  my  wife’s  ; you  know 
women  bave  little  fancies. — But,  as  I was  telling 
you,  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  I 
should  think  myself  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ; 
indeed  that  touches  me  near,  very  near. 

Care.  What  can  that  be,  sir  Paul  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  I hâve,  1 thank  heaven,  a 
very  plentiful  fortune,  a good  estate  in  the  coun- 
try,  some  houses  in  town,  and  some  money,  a 
pretty  tolerable  personal  estate  ; and  it  is  a great 
grief  to  me,  indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Careless,  that  I hâve 
not  a son  to  inherit  this. — 'Tis  true,  I hâve  a 
daughter,  and  a fine  dutiful  child*  she  is,  though  I 
say  it,  blessed  be  Providence  ! I may  say  ; for 
indeed,  Mr.  Careless,  I am  mightily  beholden  to 
Providence  : — a poor  unworthy  sinner. — But  if  I 
had  a son, — ah,  that’s  my  affliction,  and  my  only 
affliction  1 indeed  I cannot  refrain  tears  when  it 
cornes  in  my  mind.  [.Cries. 

Care . Why,  methinks,  that  might  be  eâsily 
remedied  : — my  lady  is  a fine,  likely  woman. 

Sir  Paul.  Oh,  a fine,  likely  woman  as  you  shall 
see  in  a summer’s  day  ! indeed  she  is,  Mr.  Care- 
less, in  ail  respects. 

Care.  And  I should  not  hâve  taken  you  to  hâve 
been  so  old — 

Sir  Paul . Alas  ! that’s  not  it,  Mr.  Careless  ; 
: ah  ! that’B  not  it  ; no,  no,  you  shoot  wide  of  the 


mark  a mile  ; indeed  you  do  ; that’s  not  it,  Mr. 
Careless  ; no,  no,  that’s  not  it. 

Care.  No  1 what  can  be  the  matter  then  ? 

Sir  Paul.  You’ll  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I 
shall  tell  you.  My  lady  is  so  nice — it’s  very  strange, 
but  it’s  true — too  true — she’s  so  very  nice,  that  I 
don’t  believe  she  would  touch  a man  for  the  world  ; 
— at  least  not  above  once  a year.  I’m  sure  I hâve 
found  it  so  ; and,  alas  ! what’a  once  a year  to  an 
old  man,  who  would  do  good  in  bis  génération  ? 
Indeed  it’s  true,  Mr.  Careless,  it  breaks  my  heart. 

I am  her  husband,  as  I may  say;  though  far 
[unworthy  of  that  honour,  yet  1 am  hier  husband  ; 
but,  alas-a-day  ! I hâve  no  more  familiarity  with 
her  person,  as  to  that  matter,  than  with  my  own 
\mother  ; — no  indeed. 

Care.  Alas-a-day,  this  is  a lamentable  story! 
my  lady  must  be  told  on’t;  she  must  i’faith,  sir 
Paul  ; ’tis  an  injury  to  the  world. 

Sir  Paul . Ay,  would  to  heaven  you  would,  Mr. 
Careless  1 you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

/ Care.  I warrant  you. — What,  we  must  hâve  a 
bon  some  way  or  other  ! 

I Sir  Paul.  Indeed,  I should  be  mightily  bound  to 
Vyou,  if  you  could  bring  it  about,  Mr.  Careless. 

Lady  Ply.  Here,  sir  Paul,  it’s  from  your 
steward;  here’s  a retum  of  six  hundred  pounds; 
you  may  take  fifty  of  it  for  the  next  half  year. 

[Qive*  kim  the  letter. 


■■  » 

SCENE  IX. 

Caulbh,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Plyant,  Lord  Fnoth,  and 

Cynthia. 

Sir  Paul.  How  does  my  girl?  oome  hither  to 
thy  father,  poor  lamb,  thou'rt  melancholic. 

Lord  Froth.  Heaven,  sir  Paul,  you  atnaze  me 
of  ail  things  in  the  world  ! — You  are  never  pleased 
but  when  we  are  ail  upon  the  broad  grin  ; ail  laugh 
and  no  company  ; ah,  then  ’tis  such  a sight  to  see 
some  teeth  ! — Sure,  you’re  a great  admirer  of  my 
lady  Whifler,  Mr.  Sneer,  and  sir  Laurence  Loud, 
and  that  gang. 

Sir  Paul.  I vow  and  swear  she’s  a very  merry 
woman,  but  I think  she  laughs  a little  too  much. 

Lord  Froth.  Merry  ! O Lord,  what  a character 
that  is  of  a woman  of  quality  ! — You  hâve  been  at 
my  lady  Whifler’s  upon  her  day,  madam  ? 

/ Cyn.  Y es,  my  lord. — [Aside.]  I must  humour 
Ithis  fool. 

Lord  Froth.  Well,  and  how  ? hee  ! what  is  your 
sensé  of  the  conversation  ? 

Cyn.  O,  most  ridiculous  ! a perpétuai  consort  of 
laughing  without  any  harmony  ; for  sure,  my  lord, 
to  laugh  ont  of  time  is  as  disagreeable  as  to  sing 
out  of  time  or  ont  of  tune. 

Lord  Froth.  Hee!  hee  ! hee  ! right.  And  then, 
my  lady  Whifler  is  so  ready  ; — she  always  cornes  in 
three  bars  too  soon. — And  then,  what  do  they  laugh 
at  ? for  you  know  laughing  without  a jest  is  as 
impertinent  ; hee  ! as,  as — 

Cyn.  As  dancing  without  a fiddle. 

Lord  Froth.  Just,  i’faith  1 that  was  at  my 
tongue’s  end. 

Cyn.  But  that  cannot  be  properly  said  of  them, 
for  I think  they  are  ail  in  good-nature  with  tbe 
world,  and  only  laugh  at  one  another;  and  you 
must  allow  they  hâve  ail  jests  in  their  persons, 
* though  they  hâve  none  in  their  conversation. 
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Lord  Froth.  True,  as  I’m  a person  of  hou  our. — 
For  beaven’s  sake  let  us  sacrifice  ’em  to  mirth  a 
little. 

Enter  Boy,  and  wkispers  Sir  Pauu 

Sir  Paul.  Gads  so— Wife  ! wife  ! my  lady  Ply- 
ant  ! I hâve  a word. 

Lady  Ply.  I’m  busy,  sir  Paul,  I wonder  at  your 
impertinence  ! 

Cote.  [Acide  to  Sir  Paul.]  Sir  Paul,  hark  ye, 
I’m  reasoning  the  matter  you  know. — [Aloud.] 
Madam,  if  your  ladyship  please,  we’Il  discourse  of 
this  in  the  oext  room. 

Sir  Paul.  O ho  ! I wish  you  good  snccess,  I 
wish  yon  good  snccess. — Boy,  tell  my  lady,  when 
she  has  done  I would  speak  with  her  below. 


SCENE  X. 

Cywthia,  Lord  Fboth,  Lady  Froth,  and  Baisa. 

Lady  Froth.  Then  you  think  that  épisode  be- 
tween  Susan,  the  dairy-maid,  and  onr  coachman, 
is  not  amiss  ; you  know  I may  suppose  the  dairy 
in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Brisk . Incomparable,  let  me  perish  ! — But  then 
being  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  better  call  him 
a charioteer  ? charioteer  sounds  great  ; besides, 
your  ladyship's  coachman  having  a red  face,  and 
you  comparing  him  to  the  snn  ; and  you  know  the 
sun  is  called  heaven’s  charioteer. 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  infinitely  better  ! I am  ex- 
tremely  beholden  to  you  for  the  hint  ; stay,  we'll 
read  over  those  half  a score  lines  again.  [PuUs  oui 
a payer.]  Let  me  see  here,  you  know  what  goes 
before, — the  comparison,  you  know.  [Reads. 

For  eu  the  sun  shines  every  day , 

So,  of  our  coachman  I may  say — 

Brick.  I’m  afraid  that  simile  won’t  do  in  wet 
weather  ; — because  you  say  the  sun  shines  every 
day. 

Lady  Froth.  No,  for  the  sun  it  won’t,  but  it 
will  do  for  the  coachman  ; for  you  know  there’s 
most  occasion  for  a coach  in  wet  weather. 

Brick.  Right,  right,  that  saves  ail. 

Lady  Froth.  Then,  I don’t  say  the  sun  shines 
ail  the  day,  hut  that  he  peeps  now  and  then  ; yet 
be  does  Bhine  ail  the  day  too,  you  know,  though 
we  don’t  see  him. 

Britk.  Right,  but  the  vulgar  will  never  compre- 
hend  that. 

Lady  Froth.  Well,  you  shall  hear. — Let  me 
see.  [Reads. 

For  at  the  tun  thinet  every  day , 

So,  of  our  coachman  I may  tay, 

He  thowt  hit  drunken  fiery  face, 

Jutt  as  the  tun  does,  more  or  lest. 

Britk.  That’s  right,  all’s  well,  ail’ s well  ! — More 
or  lett. 

Lady  Froth.  [Rends.]  And  when  at  night  hit 
labour' s done, 

Then  too , like  heaven's  charioteer  the  sun — 
Ay,  charioteer  does  better.. 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 

And  there  his  whipping  and  hit  driving  ends ; 
There  he' s secure  from  danger  of  a bilk. 

Hit  fare  ta  paid  him , and  he  sets  in  milk . 

For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so— 

Britk.  Incomparably  well  and  proper,  egad  ! — 
But  1 hâve  one  exception  to  make  : — don’t  you 


think  bilk  (I  know  it’s  good  rhyme),  but  don’t  you 
think  bilk  and  fare  too  like  a hackney-coachman  ? 

Lady  Froth.  I swear  and  vow,  I am  afraid  so. 
— And  yet  our  Jehu  was  a hackney-coachman 
when  my  lord  took  him. 

Brick.  Was  he  ? I’m  answered,  if  Jehu  was  a 
hackney-coachman. — You  may  put  that  in  the 
marginal  notes  though,  to  prevent  criticism. — Only 
mark  it  with  a small  asterism,  and  say,  Jehu  was 
formerly  a hackney-coachman . 

Lady  Froth.  I will  ; you’d  oblige  me  extremely 
to  write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brick.  With  ail  my  heart  and  soûl,  and  proud 
of  the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Hee  ! hee  ! hee  ! my  dear,  hâve  you 
doue  ? — won’t  you  join  with  us  ? we  were  laughing 
at  my  lady  Whifier  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

Lady  Froth.  Ay,  my  dear. — Were  you  ? O 
filthy  Mr.  Sneer  ! he’s  a nauseous  figure,  a most 
fulsamic  fop,  foh  ! — He  spent  two  days  together  in 
going  about  Covent-Garden,  to  suit  the  lining  of 
his  coach  with  his  complexion. 

Lord  Froth.  O silly  ! yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of 
him,  as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world 
herself. 

Brick.  Who,  my  lady  Toothless  ! O,  she’s  a 
mortifying  spectacle  ; she’s  always  chewing  the  cud 
like  an  old  ewe. 

Cyn.  Fy,  Mr.  Brisk  ! eringos  for  her  cough. 

Lady  Froth.  I hâve  seen  her  take  ’em  half 
chewed  out  of  her  mouth,  to  laugh,  and  then  put 
them  in  again — foh  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Foh  ! 

Lady  Froth.  Then  she’s  always  ready  to  laugh 
when  Sneer  offers  to  speak,  and  sits  in  expectation 
of  his  no  jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth 
open — 

Brisk . Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad — Ha  ! 
ha  ! ha  ! 

Cyn . [Acide.]  Well,  I find  there  are  no  fools 
so  inconsiderable  in  tbemselves,  but  they  can  ren- 
der  other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their 
infirmities. 

Lady  Froth.  Then  that  t’other  great  strapping 
lady — 1 can’t  hit  of  her  name — the  old  fat  fool  that 
paints  so  exorbitantly. 

Brisk.  I know  whom  you  mean — but,  dense  take 
me  ! I can’t  hit  of  her  name  neither. — Paints,  d’ye 
say  ? why  she  lays  it  on  with  a troweL — Then  she 
has  a great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and 
makes  her  look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime 
and  hair,  let  me  perish  ! 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  you  made  a song  upon  her, 
Mr.  Brisk. 

Brisk.  He  ! egad,  so  I did  : — my  lord  can 
sing  it. 

Cyn . O,  good  my  lord,  let’s  hear  it. 

Brisk . ’Tis  not  a song  neither  ; — it’s  a sort  of 
an  epigram,  or  rather  an  epigrammatic  sonnet  ; I 
don’t  know  what  to  call  it,  but  it’s  satire. — Sing 
it,  my  lord. 

Lord  Froth  singe. 

Andent  Phillis  has  young  grâces, 

’Tis  a strange  thing,  but  a true  one; 

Shall  1 tell  you  how  ? 

She  herself  makes  her  own  faces. 

And  each  morning  wears  a new  one  ; 

Where’s  the  wonder  now  ? 

Brisk.  Short,  but  there’s  sait  in't  ; my  way  of 
writing,  egad  ! 


THE  DOUBLE-DEALER. 


SCENE  XI. 

Cynthia,  Lord  Froth,  Lady  Froth,  Bbisk,  and  Footman. 

Lady  Froth . How  now  ? 

Foot.  Your  ladyship’s  chair  is  corne. 

Lady  Froth . Is  nurse  and  the  child  in  it  ? 

Foot.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Froth.  O the  dear  créature  ! let’s  go  see  it. 
Lord  Froth.  I swear,  my  dear,  you’U  spoil  that 
child,  with  sending  it  to  and  again  so  often  : tbis  is 
the  seventh  time  the  chair  has  gone  for  her  to-day. 

Lady  Froth.  O la  ! I swear  it’s  but  the  sixth — 
and  1 han’t  seen  her  these  two  hours. — The  poor 
dear  créature  ! — I swear,  my  lord,  y ou  don’t  love 
poor  little  Sappho — Corne,  my  dear  Cynthia,  Mr. 
Brisk,  we’ll  go  see  Sappho,  though  my  lord  won’t. 
Cyn.  ni  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Brisk.  Pray,  madam,  how  old  is  lady  Sappho  ? 
Lady  Froth.  Three  quarters  ; but  I swear  she 
has  a world  of  wit,  and  can  sing  a tune  already. 


— My  lord,  won't  you  go  ? won’t  you  ? what,  not 
to  see  Saph  ? pray,  my  lord,  corne  see  little  Saph. 
I knew  you  could  not  stay. 


SCENE  XII. 

Cynthia. 

"%ï*  not  so  hard  to  counterfeit  joy  in  the  depth  of 
affliction,  as  to  dissemble  mirth  in  company  of 
fools.  — Why  should  I call  ’em  fools  ? the  world 
thinks  better  of  ’em  ; for  these  hâve  quality  and 
éducation,  wit  and  fine  conversation  are  received 
and  admired  by  the  world  : — if  not,  they  like  and 
admire  themselves. — And  why  is  not  that  true 
wisdom,  for  ’tis  happiness  ? and  for  aught  I know, 
we  hâve  misapplied  the  name  ail  thin  while,  and 
mistakeu  the  thing  ; since — 

If  happiness  in  self-content  is  placed, 

The  wise  are  wretched, and  fools  only  bless’d. 

^ lExit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — The  Gallery  tn  Lord  Touchwood's 

House. 

Mszxbpont  and  Cynthia. 

Cyn.  I heard  him  loud  aB  I came  by  the  closet 
door,  and  my  lady  with  him,  but  she  seemed  to 
moderate  his  passion. 

Met.  Ay,  hell  thank  her,  as  gentle  breezes  mo- 
derate a fire  : but  I shall  counterwork  her  spells, 
and  ride  the  witch  in  her  own  bridle. 

Cyn.  It’s  impossible  ; she’ll  cast  beyond  you 
still. — I’U  lay  my  life  it  wiU  never  corne  to  be  a 
match. 

Met.  What?  . 

Cyn.  Between  you  and  me. 

Met.  Why  so  ? 

Cyn.  My  mind  gives  me  it  won’t — because  we 
are  both  wiUing  ; we  each  of  us  strive  to  reach  the 
ygoal,  and  hinder  one  another  in  the  race  ; I swear 
Çt  never  does  weU  when  the  parties  are  so  agreed. 
— For  when  people  walk  hand  in  hand,  there’s  nei- 
tber  overtaking  nor  meeting  : we  hunt  in  couples, 
where  we  both  pursue  the  same  game,  but  forget 
one  another  ; and  ’tis  because  we  are  so  near  that 
we  don’t  think  of  coming  together. 

Met.  Hum,  ’gad  I believe  there’s  something 
in’t; — marriage  is  the  game  that  we  hunt,  and 
while  we  think  that  we  only  hâve  it  in  view,  I don’t 
see  but  we  hâve  it  in  our  power. 

Cyn.  Within  reach  ; for  example,  give  me  your 
hand  ; you  hâve  looked  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  perspective  aU  this  while  ; for  nothing  has  been 
^between  us  but  our  fears. 

Met.  I don’t  know  why  we  should  not  steal  out 
of  the  house  this  very  moment,  and  marry  one 
another,  without  considération,  or  the  fear  of 
^repentance.  Pox  o’  fortune,  portion,  settlements, 
; and  jointures  1 

! Cyn.  Ay,  ay,  what  hâve  we  to  do  with  ’em  ? — 
; you  know  we  marry  for  love. 


f Met.  Love,  love,  downright,  very  villanous  love. 

Cyn.  And  he  that  can’t  live  upon  love  deserves 
to  die  in  a ditch.  Here,  then,  1 give  you  my 
promise,  in  spite  of  duty,  any  temptation  of  wealth, 
your  iuconstancy,  or  my  own  incUoation  to 
change — 

il tel.  To  run  most  wilfully  and  unreasonably 
awa^  with  me  this  moment,  and  be  married. 

Cyn.  Hold  ! — never  to  marry  anybody  else. 

Met.  That’s  but  a kind  of  négative  consent. — 
Why,  you  won’t  balk  the  frolic  ? 

Cyn.  If  you  had  not  been  so  assured  of  your 
own  conduct  l would  not  ; — but  ’tis  but  reasonable 
that  since  I consent  to  like  a man  without  the  vile 
considération  of  money,  he  should  give  me  a very 
évident  démonstration  of  his  wit  ; therefore  let  me 
see  you  undermine  my  lady  Touchwood,  as  you 
Iboasted,  and  force  her  to  give  her  consent,  and 
(then — 

Met.  I’U  do’t. 

Cyn.  And  I’U  do’t. 

Met.  This  very  next  ensuing  h our  of  eight 
o’clock  is  the  last  minute  of  her  reign,  unless  the 
devil  assist  her  tn  propria  persona . 

Cyn.  Well,  if  the  devil  should  assist  her,  and 
your  plot  miscarry  ? 

Met.  Ay,  what  am  1 to  trust  to  then  ? 

Cyn.  Why,  if  you  give  me  very  cle&r  démon- 
stration that  it  was  the  devil,  I’U  allow  for  irré- 
sistible odds.  But  if  I find  it  to  be  only  chance, 
or  destiny,  or  unlucky  stars,  or  anything  but  the 
very  devil,  I am  inexorable  ; only  still  I’U  keep  my 
word,  and  live  a maid  for  your  sake. 

Met.  And  you  won’t  die  one  for  your  own  ; so 
stiU  there’s  hope. 

Cyn.  Here’s  my  mother-in-law,  and  your  friend 
Careless  ; I would  not  hâve  ’em  see  us  together 
jet. 
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SCENE  II. 

m 

Carxlbss  and  Lady  Plyant. 

Lady  Ply.  I swear,  Mr.  Careless,  you  are  very 
alluring,  and  say  so  many  fine  things,  and  nothing 
is  so  moving  to  me  as  a fine  thing.  Well,  I must 
do  you  this  justice,  and  déclaré  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  never  anybody  gained  so  far  upon  me  as 
yourself;  with  blushes  I must  own  it,  you  hâve 
shaken,  as  I may  say,  the  very  foundation  of  my 
honour. — Well,  sure  if  I escape  your  importunities, 

I sball  value  myself  as  long  as  I live,  I swear. 

Cote.  And  despise  me.  [Sighing. 

Lady  Ply . The  last  of  any  man  in  the  world,  by 
my  purity  ! now  you  make  me  swear. — O gratitude 
forbid,  that  I should  ever  be  wanting  in  a respect- 
fui  acknowledgment  of  an  entire  résignation  of  ail 
my  best  wishes,  for  the  person  and  parta  of  so 
accomplished  a person,  whose  merit  challenges 
much  more,  I'm  sure,  than  my  illiterate  praises 
can  description — 

Care . [In  a whining  tone.]  Ah  Heavens,  ma- 
dam,  you  ruin  me  with  kindness  ! — 

Your  charming  tongue  pursues  the  victory  of 
your  eyes, 

While  at  your  feet  your  poor  adorer  dies. 

Lady  Plu-  Ah,  very  fine  ! 

Care.  [StiU  whining .]  Ah  ! why  are  you  so 
fair,  so  bewitching  fair  ? O let  me  grow  to  the 
ground  here,  and  feast  upon  that  hand  ! O let  me 
preas  it  to  my  heart,  my  trembling  heart!  the 
nimble  movement  shall  instruct  your  puise,  and 
teach  it  to  alarm  desire. — [Aside.]  Zoons  1 I'm 
almost  at  the  end  of  my  cant  if  she  dœs  not  yield 
quickly. 

Lady  Ply,  O that's  so  passionate  and  fine  1 
cannot  hear  it  : — I am  not  safe  if  I stay,  and  must 
leave  you. 

Care.  And  must  you  leave  me  ! rather  let  me 
languish  out  a wretched  life,  and  breathe  my  soûl 
beneath  your  feet  ! — [Aride.]  I must  say  the  same 
thing  over  again,  and  can’t  help  it 

Lady  Ply,  I swear  I’m  ready  to  languish  too. — 
O my  honour  ! whither  is  it  going  ? I protest  you 
hâve  given  me  the  palpitation  of  the  heart 

Care.  Can  you  be  so  cruel  ? 

Lady  Ply.  O rise,  I beseech  you  ! say  no  more 
till  you  rise.— Why  did  you  kneel  so  long  ? I 
swear  I was  so  transported  I did  not  see  it— Well, 
to  show  you  how  far  you  hâve  gained  upon  me,  I 
assure  you,  if  sir  Paul  should  die,  of  ail  mankind 
there’s  none  I’d  sooner  make  my  second  choice. 

Care . O Heaven!  I can’t  outlive  this  night 
without  your  favour  ! — I feel  my  spirite  faint,  a 
general  dampness  overspreads  my  face,  a cold 
deadly  dew  already  vents  through  ail  my  pores, 
and  will  to-morrow  wash  me  for  ever  from  your 
sight,  and  drown  me  in  my  tomb. 

Lady  Ply.  O you  bave  conquered,  sweet,  melt- 
ing,  moving  sir,  you  hâve  conquered  ! — What  heart 
of  marble  can  refrain  to  weep,  and  yield  to  such 
sad  sayings  ! [Cries. 

Care.  I thank  Heaven  they  are  the  saddest 
that  I ever  said.— Ohl — [Aside.]  I shall  never 
contain  laughter. 

Lady  Ply.  Oh,  I yield  myself  ail  up  to  your 
uncontrollable  embraces  ! — Say,  thou  dear,  dying 
man,  when,  where,  and  how  P — Ah,  there’s  sir 
Paul! 


Care.  ’Slife,  yonder* s sir  Paul  ; but  if  he  were 
not  corne,  I’m  so  transported  I cannot  speak. — 
This  note  will  inform  you.  [Oives  her  a note • 


SCENE  III. 

Lady  Plyant,  Sir  Paul,  and  Cynthla. 

Sir  Paul.  Thou  art  my  tender  lambkin,  and 
shalt  do  what  thou  wilt — But  endeavour  to  forget 
this  Mellefont. 

Cyn.  I would  obey  you  to  my  power,  sir  ; but  if 
I hâve  not  him,  I hâve  sworn  never  to  marry. 

Sir  Paul.  Never  to  marry  ! Heavens  forbid  ! 
must  I neither  hâve  sons  nor  grandsons  ? must  the 
family  of  the  Plyants  be  utterly  extinct  for  want  of 
issue  male  ? Oh,  impiety  ! But  did  you  swear  ? 
did  that  sweet  créature  swear  ? ha  ! how  durst  you 
swear  without  my  consent  ; ah,  gadsbud,  who 
am  I ? 

Cyn.  Pray,  don’t  be  angry,  sir  : when  I swore, 

I had  your  consent  ; and  therefore  I swore. 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  then,  the  revoking  my  consent 
does  annul,  or  make  of  non-effect,  your  oath  ; so 
you  may  unswear  it  again  ; — the  law  will  allow  it.\ 

Cyn.  Ay,  but  mv  conscience  never  will.  / 

Sir  Paul.  Gadsbud,  no  matter  for  that,  con- 
science and  law  never  go  together,  you  must  not 
expect  that. 

Lady  Ply.  Ay,  but  sir  Paul,  I conceive  if  she 
bas  sworn,  d’ye  mark  me,  if  she  has  once  sworn, 
it  is  most  unchristian,  inhuman,  and  obscene,  that 
sbe  should  break  it.  — [Aside.]  1*11  make  up'v 
the  match  again,  because  Mr.  Careless  said  it  would \ 
oblige  him. 

Sir  Paul.  Does  your  ladyship  conceive  so? — 
Why,  I was  of  that  opinion  once  too. — Nay,  if 
your  ladyship  conceive  so,  I’m  of  that  opinion 
again  ; but  I can  neither  find  my  lord  nor  my  lady, 
to  know  what  they  intend. 

Lady  Ply.  I'm  satisfied  that  my  cousin  Melle- 
font has  been  much  wronged. 

Cyn.  [Aside.]  I’m  amazed  to  find  her  of  our 
aide,  for  I*m  sure  she  loved  him. 

Lady  Ply.  I know  my  lady  Touchwood  has  no 
kindness  for  him  ; and  besides  I hâve  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Careless,  that  Mellefont  had  never  any- 
thing  more  than  a profound  respect. — That  he  has 
owned  himself  to  be  my  admirer,  *tis  true  ; but  he 
was  never  so  presumptuous  to  entertain  any  dis- 
honourable  notions  of  things  ; so  that  if  this  be 
made  plain,  I don’t  see  how  my  daughter  can  in 
conscience  or  honour,  or  anything  in  the  world — 

Sir  Paul.  Indeed  if  this  be  made  plain,  as  my 
lady  your  mother  say  s,  child — 

Lady  Ply.  Plain  ! 1 was  informed  of  it  by  Mr. 
Careless  ; — and  I assure  you,  Mr.  Careless  is  a 
person — that  has  a most  extraordinary  respect  and 
honour  for  you,  sir  Paul. 

Cyn.  [Aride.]  And  for  your  ladyship  too,  I 
believe,  or  else  you  had  not  changed  sides  so  soon  ; 
— now  I begin  to  And  it. 

Sir  Paul.  I am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Careless 
really,  he  is  a person  that  I hâve  a great  value  for, 
not  only  for  that,  but  because  he  bas  a great  véné- 
ration for  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Ply.  O las  ! no  indeed,  sir  Paul  ; ’tis  upon 
your  account. 

Sûr  Paul.  No,  I protest  and  vow,  I bave  no  title 
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proaches. — Hem,  hem  ! — [Rotes.]  Ah,  mad&m  ! — 
— Pox  on’t,  why  should  I disparage  my  parts  by 
ihinking  what  to  say  ? None  but  duU  rogues  think  ; 
lwitty  men,  like  ri  ch  fellows,  are  alwaya  ready  for 
Iril  expenses  ; while  your  blockheads,  like  poor 
peedy  scoundrels,  are  forced  to  examine  their  stock, 
and  forecast  the  charges  of  the  day.— Here  she 
cornes,  1*11  seem  not  to  see  ber,  and  try  to  win  her 
with  a new  airy  invention  of  my  own,  hem  ! 


SCENE  VI. 

Brisk  and  Lady  Froth. 

Brisk.  [ Walks  about,  singing .]  V’m  sick  with 
love , — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — prithee  corne  cure  me. 

Vm  sick  with , &c. 

0 ye  powere  ! O my  lady  Froth  ! my  lady  Froth  1 
my  lady  Froth  ! Heigho  ! Break  heart  1 Gods, 

1 thank  you  1 [Stands  musing  with  his  arm»  acro»». 

Lady  Froth . O heavens,  Mr.  Brisk  ! what’s 

the  matter  ! 

Brisk,  My  lady  Froth  1 yonr  ladyship’s  moet 
humble  servant. — The  matter,  madam?  nothing, 
madam,  notbing  at  ail  egad.  I was  fallen  into  the 
most  agreeable  amusement  in  the  whole  province 
of  contemplation  : that’s  alL — [Aside.]  1*11  seem 
to  conceal  my  passion,  and  that  will  look  like 
respect. 

Lady  Froth.  Blets  me  ! why  did  you  call  ont 
upon  me  so  loud  ? 

Brisk.  O Lord,  I,  madam?  I beseech  your 
ladyship— when  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Just  now  as  I came  in  : bless  me  ! 
why  don’t  you  know  it  ? 

Brisk.  Not  It  let  me  perish! — But  did  I? 
Strange!  1 confess  your  ladyship  was  in  my 
thoughts  ; and  1 was  in  a sort  of  dream  that  did  in 
a manner  présent  a very  pleasing  object  to  my  ima- 
gination, but — but  did  I indeed  ? — To  see  how  love 
and  murder  will  ont  ! Bnt  did  1 really  name  my 
lady  Froth  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Three  times  aloud,  as  I love  let- 
ton 1 — But  did  you  talk  of  love  ? O Parnassus  ! 
who  would  hâve  thought  Mr.  Brisk  could  bave  been 
in  love,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! O heavens,  I thought  you 
could  hâve  no  mistress  but  the  nine  Muses. 

Brisk.  No  more  I bave,  egad,  for  I adore  ’em 
ail  in  your  ladyship. — Let  me  perish,  I don’t 
know  whether  to  be  splenetic  or  airy  upon’t  ; the 
dense  take  me  if  I can  tell  whether  I am  glad  or 
sorry  that  your  ladyship  has  made  the  discovery. 

Lady  Froth . O be  merry  by  ail  means. — Prince 
Volscius  in  love  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! "V»  . • ' 

Brisk.  O barbarous,  to  turn  me  into  ridicule  ! 
Yet,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — the  deuse  take  me,  I can’t 
help  laughing  myself,  ha  '.  ha  ! ha  ! — yet  by  hea- 
vens ! 1 bave  a violent  passion  for  your  ladyship, 
seriously. 

Lady  Froth.  Seriously  ? ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Brisk.  Seriously,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! Gad  I hâve, 
for  ail  I laugh. 

Lady  Froth.  Ha!  ha!  ha!— What  d'ye  think 
I laugh  at  ? ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Brisk.  Me,  egad,  ha!  ha  ! 
r Lady  Froth.  No,  the  deuse  take  me  if  I don’t 
jlaugh  at  myself  ; for  hang  me  ! if  1 bave  not  a 
violent  passion  for  Mr.  Brisk,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 


Brisk.  Seriously  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Seriously,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Brisk.  That’s  well  enough  ; let  me  perish,  ha  ! 
ha  ! ha  ! O miraculous  ! what  a happy  discovery  ; 
ah,  my  dear  charming  lady  Froth  ! 

Lady  Froih.  O my  adored  Mr.  Brisk  ! [Embreux. 

SCENE  VII. 

Bana,  îady  Froth,  and  Lord  Froth. 

Lord  Froth.  The  company  are  ail  ready.— 
[if rida.]  How  now! 

Brisk.  [ Aside  to  Lady  Froth.]  Zoons,  ma- 
dam, there’s  my  lord  ! 

Lady  Froth.  [ Aside  to  Brisk.]  Take  no  notice 
— but  observe  me — [Aloud.]  Now  cast  off,  and 
meet  me  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  then 
join  hands  again;  I could  teach  my  lord  this 
dance  purely,  but  1 vow,  Mr.  Brisk,  I can’t  tell 
how  to  corne  so  near  any  other  man. — [They  pré- 
tend to  practise  part  of  a country  dance.]  Oh, 
here’s  my  lord,  now  you  shall  see  me  do  it  with  him. 

Lord  Froth.  Oh,  1 see  there’s  no  harm  yet: — 
but  I don’t  like  this  familiarity.  [Aside. 

Lady  Froth.  Shall  you  and  I do  our  close  dance, 
to  show  Mr.  Brisk  ? 

Lord  Froth.  No,  my  dear,  do  it  with  him. 

Lady  Froth.  1*11  do  it  with  him,  my  lord,  when 
you  are  ont  of  the  way. 

Brisk.  [Aside.]  That’s  good,  egad,  that’s  good  ! 
deuse  take  me,  I can  hardly  hold  laughing  in  bis  face  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Any  other  time,  my  dear,  or  we’ll 
dance  it  below. 

Lady  Froth.  With  ail  my  heart. 

Brisk.  Corne,  my  lord,  1*11  wait  on  you — 
[Aside  to  Lady  Froth]  My  charming  witty  angel  ! 

Lady  Froth.  [Aside  to  Brisk.]  We  shall 
hâve  whispering  time  enough,  you  know,  since  we 
are  partners* 


SCENE  VIII. 

Lady  Pltant,  and  Cajuclhss. 

Lady  Ply.  O Mr.  Careless  ! Mr.  Careless  ! I’m 
ruined  ! l’m  undone  ! 

Care.  What’s  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Lady  Ply.  O the  unluckiest  accident  ! I’m 
afraid  I shan’t  live  to  tell  it  you. 

Care.  Heaven  forbid  ! what  is  it  ? 

Lady  Ply.  l’m  in  such  a fright  ! the  strangest 
quandary  and  prémunira  ! I’m  ail  over  in  a uni- 
versal agitation,  I dare  swear  every  circumstanoe 
of  me  trembles. — O your  letter,  your  letter  ! — by 
an  unfortunate  mistake,  I hâve  given  Sir  Paul 
your  letter  instead  of  his  own. 

Care.  That  was  unlucky. 

Lady  Ply.  O yonder  he  cornes  reading  of  it! 
for  heaven’s  sake  step  in  here  and  advise  me 
quickly  before  he  sees  ! 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  IX. 

8ir  Paul  with  a letter. 

Sir  Paul.  O providence  ! what  a oonspiracy 
hâve  I discovered  1 — But  let  me  see  to  make  an 
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end  on’t — [Rends.]  Hum — A fier  supper  in  the 
ttcrdrobe  by  the  gallery,  if  sir  Paul  should  sur- 
prise ut,  I hâve  a commission  from  htm  to  treat 
with  you  about  the  very  matter  of  fact.  Matter 
of  fact  ! very  pretty  ; it  seems  then  I am  conducing 
to  my  own  cuckoldom  ; why  this  is  the  very  trai- 
toroua  position  of  taking  up  arms  by  my  authority, 
against  my  person.  Well,  let  me  see — TW  thenl 
languish  in  expectation  of  my  adored  charmer. — 
Dying  Ncn  Careless.  Gadsbud,  wonld  that 
were  matter  of  fact  too  ! Die  and  be  damned  ! 
for  a Judas  Maccabeus,  and  Iscariot  both  ! O 
friendsbip  1 what  art  thon  but  a name  ! Hence- 
forward  let  no  man  make  a friend  tbat  wonld  not 
be  a cuckold  1 for  whomsoever  he  receives  into  his 
bosom,  will  find  the  way  to  his  bedt  and  there 
retura  his  caresses  with  interest  to  his  wife.  Hâve 
I for  this  been  pinioned  night  after  night  for  three 
years  past  ? hâve  I been  swathed  in  blankets  till  I 
hâve  been  even  deprived  of  motion  ? hâve  I ap- 
proached  the  marriage-bed  with  reverence  as  to  a 
sacred  shrine,  and  denied  m y self  the  enjoyment  of 
lawful  domestic  pleasures  to  pre serve  its  purity, 
and  most  I now  find  it  polluted  by  foreign  iniquity  ? 
O my  lady  Plyant,  you  were  chaste  as  icey  but  y on 
are  melted  now,  and  (aise  as  water  ! — But  Provi- 
dence bas  been  constant  to  me  in  discovering  this 
conspiracy  ; still  I am  beholden  to  Providence  ; if 
it  were  not  for  Providence,  sure,  poor  sir  Paul,  thy 
heart  would  break. 


Sir  Paul.  Why  now,  as  I hope  to  be  saved,  I 
had  no  hand  in  this  letter. — Nay  hear  me,  1 beseech 
your  ladyship  : the  devil  take  me  now  if  he  did  not 
go  beyond  ray  commission. — If  1 desired  him  to  do 
any  more  than  speak  a good  word  only  just  for 
me  ; gadsbud,  only  for  poor  sir  Paul,  l’m  an 
anabapdst,  or  a Jew,  or  what  you  please  to  call 
me. 

Lady  Ply.  Why,  is  not  here  matter  of  fact  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  but,  by  your  own  virtue  and  con- 

tinency,  that  matter  of  fact  is  ail  his  own  doing 

I cotifess  1 had  a great  desire  to  hâve  some  honours 
conferred  upon  me,  which  lie  ail  in  your  ladyship's 
breast,  and  he  being  a well-spoken  man,  I desired 
him  to  intercède  for  me. 

Lady  Ply.  Did  you  so,  présomption  ! — Oh, 
he  cornes  ! the  Tarquin  cornes  ! 1 cannot  bear  his 
sight 


SCENE  XI. 


Carilim  and  Sir  Paul. 


SCENE  X. 

Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pltamt. 

Lady  Ply.  So,  sir,  I see  you  hâve  read  the 
letter. — Well  now,  sir  Paul,  what  do  you  think  of 
your  friend  Careless  ? has  he  been  treacherous,  or 
did  you  give  bis  insolence  a licence  to  make  trial  of 
your  wife’s  suspected  virtue  ? D’ye  see  here  ? 
[Snatches  the  letter  as  m anger .]  Look,  read  it  ? 
Gads  my  life,  if  I thought  it  were  so,  I would  this 
moment  renounce  ail  communication  with  you  ! 
Ungrateful  monster  ! he  ? is  it  so  ?,  ay,  I see  it,  a 
plot  upon  my  honour;  your  guilty  cheeks  confess 
it.  Oh  wbere  shall  wronged  virtue  fly  for  répara- 
tion ! ni  be  divorced  this  instant  ! 

Sir  Paul.  Gadsbud  ! what  shall  I say  ? this  is 
the  strangest  surprise  ! Why  I don’t  know  any- 
thing  at  ail,  nor  I don’t  know  whether  there  be 
anything  at  ail  in  the  world  or  no. 

Lady  Ply.  I thought  I should  try  you,  false 
man  ! I that  ne  ver  dissembled  in  my  life,  yet  to 
make  trial  of  you,  pretended  to  like  that  monster 
of  iniquity,  Careless,  and  found  out  that  contriv- 
ance  to  lec  you  see  this  letter  ; which  now  1 find 
was  of  your  own  inditing  ; — I do,  heathen,  1 do  ! — 
See  my  face  no  more,  I’U  be  divorced  presently  1 

Sir  Paul . O strange,  what  will  become  of  me  !— 
l’m  so  amased,  and  so  oveijoyed,  so  afraid,  and  so 
sorry. — But  did  you  give  me  this  letter  on  purpose, 
he  ? did  you  ? 

Lady  Ply.  DidI!  do  you  doubt  me,  Turk, 
Saracen  ? I bave  a cousin  that’s  a proctor  in  the 
Commons,  I’U  go  to  him  instantly. 

Sir  Paul.  Hold  ! stay  ! I beseech  your  lady- 
ship ! l’m  so  oveijoyed,  stay,  I’il  confess  alL 

Lady  Ply.  What  will  you  confess,  Jew  ? 


Care . Sir  Paul,  I’m  glad  l’ve  met  with  you  : 
’gad  I hâve  said  ail  I could,  but  can’t  prevail. — 
Then  my  friendship  to  you  has  carried  me  a little 
farther  in  this  matter — 

Sir  Paul.  Indeed! — Well,  sir. — [Aside.]  I’U 
dissemble  with  him  a little. 

Care.  Why,  faith,  I hâve  in  my  time  known 
honest  gentlemen  abused  by  a pretended  coynesa  in 
their  wives,  and  I had  a mind  to  try  my  lady's 
virtue  : — and  when  I could  not  prevail  for  you, 
’gad  I pretended  to  be  in  love  myself. — But  aU  in 
vain  ; she  would  not  hear  a word  upon  that  subject  ; 
then  I writ  a letter  to  her  ; I don’t  know  what 
effects  that  will  hâve,  but  1*11  be  sure  to  tell  you 
when  I do  ; though,  by  this  light,  I believe  her  virtue 
is  impregnable. 

Sir  Paul.  O Providence  1 Providence!  whatdis- 
coveries  are  here  made?  why,  this  is  better  and 
more  miraculous  than  the  rest. 

Care.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Paul.  I can’t  tell  you,  I*m  so  overjoyed  ; 
icorae  along  with  me  to  my  lady,  I can’t  contain 
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Care.  So,  so,  so,  this  difficulty’s  over.  [Aside. 


SCENE  XII. 

Mxllbvoivt,  Makkwkll,  from  different  doors. 

Mel . Maskwell  ! I hâve  been  looking  for  you  : 
— ’tis  within  a quarter  of  eight. 

Mask.  My  lady  is  just  gone  into  my  lord’s  closet, 
you  had  beat  steal  into  her  chamber  befbre  she 
cornes,  and  lie  concealed  there,  otherwise  she  may 
lock  the  door  when  we  are  together,  and  you  not 
easily  get  in  to  surprise  us. 

Mel.  He  ! you  say  true. 

Mask.  You  had  beat  make  haste  ; for  after  she 
has  made  some  apology  to  the  company  for  her 
own  and  my  lord’s  absence  ail  this  while,  she’ll 
retire  to  her  chamber  instantly. 

Mel.  I go  this  moment  Now  Fortune,  I defy 
thee  ! 
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SCENE  XIII. 

Maskwsll. 

I oonfess  you  may  be  allowed  to  be  secure  in  yonr 
own  opinion  ; the  appearance  is  very  foir,  but  I 
hâve  an  after  game  to  play  that  sball  tum  the  ta- 
bles ; and  here  cornes  the  mau  that  I most  manage. 


SCENE  XIV. 

Mascwiu  and  Lord  Toucawooa 

| Lord  Touch.  Maskwell,  you  are  the  man  I wished 
to  meet» 

Math . I am  happy  to  be  in  the  way  of  your 
lordship’s  commanda. 

Lord  Touch.  1 hâve  always  foond  you  prudent 
and  careful  in  anythiug  that  has  concemed  me  or 
my  family. 

Mask.  I were  a villain  elae  ! — I am  bonnd  by 
duty  and  gratitude,  and  my  own  inclination,  to  be 
«ver  your  lordship’s  servant. 

Lord  Touch.  Énough — you  are  my  friend  ; I 
know  it.  Yet  there  has  been  a thing  in  your 
knowledge  which  has  concemed  me  nearly,  that 
you  hâve  concealed  from  me. 

Mask.  My  loid  ! 

Lord  Touch.  Nay,  I excuse  your  friendship  to 
my  unnatural  nephew  thus  far  ; — but  1 know  you 
hâve  been  privy  to  his  impious  designs  upon  my 
wife.  This  evening  she  has  told  me  aU  ; ber  good- 
nature  concealed  it  as  long  as  was  possible  ; buthe 
perseveres  so  in  villany  that  she  has  told  me  even 
you  were  weary  of  dissuading  him,  though  you 
bave  once  actually  hindered  him  from  forcing  hcr. 

Mask.  I am  sorry,  my  lord,  I can’t  make  you  an 
answer;  this  is  an  occasion  in  which  I would 
willingly  be  silent. 

Lord  Touch.  I know  you  would  excuse  him  ; 
and  I know  as  well  that  you  can’t. 

Mask . Indeed  I was  in  hopes  ’t  had  been  a 
youthful  heat  that  might  hâve  soon  boiled  over  ; 
but — 

Lord  Touch.  Say  on. 

Mask . I hâve  notbing  more  to  say,  my  lord- 
but  to  express  my  concera  ; for  I think  his  frenxy 
increases  daily. 

Lord  Touch . How  ! give  me  but  proof  of  it, 
ocolar  proof,  that  I may  justify  my  dealing  with 
him  to  the  world,  and  sbare  my  fortunes. 

Mask . O my  lord  1 consider  that  is  hard  ; be- 
sides,  dme  may  work  upon  him  : then,  for  me  to 
do  it  ! I hâve  professed  an  everlasting  friendship 
to  him. 

Lord  Touch.  He  is  your  friend,  and  what  am  I ? 

Mask.  I am  answered. 

Lord  Touch.  Fear  not  his  displeasure;  I will 
put  you  out  of  his  and  Fortune’ s power  ; and  for 
that  thou  art  scrupnlously  honest,  I will  secure'thy 
fidelity  to  bim,  and  give  my  honour  never  to  own 
any  disoovery  that  you  shaU  make  me.  Can  you 
give  me  a démonstrative  proof  1 speak. 

Mask.  I wish  I could  not  ! — To  be  pl&in,  my 
tord,  I intended  this  evening  to  hâve  tried  ail  ar- 
guments to  dissuade  him  from  a design  which  I 
suspect  ; and  if  I had  not  succeeded,  to  hâve  in- 
fbrined  your  lordship  of  what  I knew. 


Lord  Touch.  I thank  you.  What  is  the  villain’s 
purpose  ? 

Mask . He  has  owned  nothing  to  me  of  late,  and 
what  I mean  now  is  only  a bare  suspicion  of  my 
own.  If  your  lordship  will  meet  me  a quarter  of  an 
hour  bence  there,  in  that  lobby  by  my  lady’s  bed- 
cbamber,  I sball  be  able  to  tell  you  more. 

Lord  Touch.  I will. 

Mask.  My  duty  to  your  lordship  makes  me  do 
a severe  piece  of  justice. 

Lord  Touch.  I will  be  secret,  and  reward  your 
honesty  beyond  your  hopes. 

— ■ 

SCENE  XY.— Lady  Touchwood’b  Chamber . 

Mcluipont. 

Pray  heaven  my  aunt  keep  touch  with  her  assigna- 
tion 1 — Oh  that  her  lord  were  but  sweating  behind 
this  hanging,  with  the  expectation  of  what  I shaU 
sec  ! — Hist  1 she  cornes. — Little  does  she  think 
what  a mine  is  just  ready  to  spring  under  her  feet 
But  to  my  post 

[Conceal*  himujf  béktnd  tks  hançinçs. 


SCENE  XVI. 

Lady  Touch  wood. 

"Fis  eight  o’clock  : methinks  I should  bave  found 
him  here.  Who  does  not  prevent  the  hour  of  love 
outstays  the  time  ; for  to  be  dully  punctual,  is  too 
slow. — [ To  Maskwell,  entermg.  ] I was  accua- 
ing  you  of  neglect. 

■ ■ ♦—  ■ 

SCENE  XVII. 

Lady  Touch  wood  and  Masswsll. 

Mask.  I confess  you  do  reproach  me  when  I see 
you  here  before  me  ; but  ’tis  fit  I should  be  still 
behind-hand,  still  to  be  more  and  more  indebted 
to  your  goodiness. 

Lady  Touch.  You  can  excuse  a fouit  too  well, 
not  to  hâve  been  to  blâme. — A ready  answer  shows 
you  were  prepared. 

Mask . Guilt  is  ever  at  a loss,  and  confusion 
waits  upon  it  ; when  innocence  and  bold  truth  are 
always  ready  for  expression — 

Lady  Touch.  Not  in  love  ; words  are  the  weak  | 
support  of  cold  indifférence  ; love  has  no  language  j 
to  be  heard. 

Mask.  Excess  of  joy  bas  made  me  stupid  t Thus 
may  my  lips  be  ever  closed. — [Risses  her.]  And 
thus — Oh,  who  would  not  lose  his  speech,  upon 
condition  to  hâve  jcys  above  it  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Hold,  let  me  lock  the  door  first. 

[Ooes  to  tks  door. 

Mask.  [A aide.  ] That  I believed  ; ’twas  well  I 
left  the  priva  te  passage  open. 

Lady  Touch.  So,  tbat  s safe. 

Mask.  And  so  may  ail  your  pleasures  be,  and 
secret  as  this  kiss. 

Mel.  f Leaping  ou/.]  And  may  ail  treachery  be 
thus  discovered  I 

Lady  Touch.  Ah  ! [Skrieks. 

Mel.  Villain  ! [OJférs  to  draw. 

Mask.  Nay,  then,  there’s  but  one  way. 

[JlNM  OUt. 


O 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  XVIII. 

Lady  Touchwood  and  MKLLsroirr. 

Mel.  Say  yoa  so,  were  you  provided  for  an 
escape  ? — Hold,  madam,  you  hâve  no  more  holes  to 
your  burrow,  I'U  stand  between  you  and  this  sally- 
port. 

Lady  Touch.  Thunder  strike  tbee  dead  for  this 
deceit  1 immédiate  lightning  blast  thee,  me,  and 
the  whole  world  ! — Oh  ! 1 could  rack  myself,  play 
tbe  vulture  to  my  own  heart,  and  gnaw  it  piece- 
meal,  for  not  boding  to  me  this  misfortune  ! 

Mel.  Be  patient. 

Lady  Touch.  Be  damned  ! 

Mel.  Consider  I hâve  you  on  the  hook  ; you 
will  but  Aounder  yourself  a-weary,  and  be  never- 
theless  my  priaoner. 

Lady  Touch . Tli  hold  my  breath  and  die,  but 
I’Il  be  free. 

Mel.  O madam,  hâve  a care  of  dying  unprepared. 
I doubt  you  bave  some  unrepenled  sins  that  may 
hang  heavy,  and  retard  your  Ajght. 

Lady  Touch.  Oh,  what  shall  I do  ? say  ? whither 
shall  I turn  ? Has  hell  no  remedy  ? 

Mel.  None,  hell  has  served  you  even  as  heaven 
has  doue,  left  you  to  yourself. — You’re  in  a kind 
of  Erasmus*  paradise  ; yet,  if  you  please,  you  may 
make  it  a purgatory  ; and  with  a little  penance  and 
my  absolution,  ail  this  may  turn  to  good  account 

Lady  Touch.  [Aride.']  Hold  in,  my  passion! 
and  fall,  fall  a little,  thou  swelling  heart  ! let  me 
hâve  some  intermission  of  this  rage,  and  one 
minute’ s coolness  to  dUsemble.  '[She  veeps. 

Mel.  You  hâve  been  to  blâme — I like  those 
tears,  and  hope  they  are  of  the  purest  kind — peni- 
tential  tears. 

Lady  Touch.  O the  scene  was  shifted  quick  be- 
fore  me  ! — 1 had  not  time  to  think — 1 was  surprised 
to  see  a monster  in  the  glass,  and  now  I And  ’tis 
myself.  Can  you  hâve  mercy  to  forgive  the  faults  1 
hâve  imagined,  but  never  put  in  practice  ? — O con- 
ïider,  consider  how  fatal  you  hâve  been  to  me  ! you 
hâve  already  killed  the  quiet  of  this  life.  The  love 
>f  you  was  the  first  wandering  Are  that  e’er  misled 
ny  steps,  and  while  1 had  only  that  in  view,  I was 
Mtrayed  into  unthought-of  ways  of  ruin. 

Mel.  May  1 believe  this  true  ? 

Lady  Touch.  O be  not  cruelly  incredulous  ! — 
ïow  can  you  doubt  these  streaming  eyes  ? Keep 
he  severest  eye  o’er  ail  my  future  conduct  ; and 
f I once  relapse,  let  me  not  hope  forgiveneus, 
twill  ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin  me. — My  lord 
hall  sign  to  your  desires  ; I will  myself  create 
our  happiness,  and  Cynthia  shall  be  this  night 
our  bride. — Do  but  conceal  my  failings,  and 
orgive. 

MeL  Upon  such  terme,  I will  be  ever  yours  in 
very  honest  way. 

♦ 

SCENE  XIX. 

[askwsll  sqftlp  introduces  Lord  Touchwood,  and  retires. 

Matk . I hâve  kept  my  word,  he’s  here,  but  I 
inst  not  be  seen. 


SCENE  XX. 

Lady  Touchwood,  Lord  Touchwood,  and  Mklufomt. 

Lord  Touch.  [Atide.]  Hell  and  amazement  ! 
she’s  in  tears. 

Lady  Touch.  [Kneeling.]  Eternal  blessings 
thank  you  ! — [Asile.]  Ha  ! my  lord  listening  ! 
O Fortune  has  o’erpaid  me  aü,  ail  ! all’s  my 
own  ! 

Mel.  Nay,  I beseech  you  rise. 

Lady  Touch.  Never,  never  ! I’Il  grow  to  the 
ground,  be  buried  quick  beneath  it,  ere  1*11  be 
consenting  to  so  damned  a sin  as  incest  ! unnatural 
incest  ! 

Mel.  Ha! 

Lady  Touch.  O cruel  man  ! will  you  not  let  me 
go  ? — I’Il  forgive  aU  that’s  paat— O heaven,  you 
will  not  ravish  me  ! 

Mel.  Damnation  ! 

Lord  Touch.  Monster  1 dog!  your  life  shaU 
answer  this — 

[Draw/,  and  run/  at  Milluort,  is  keld  by  Lady 
Touchwood. 

Lady  Touch.  O heavens,  my  lord  ! Hold,  hold, 
for  heaven’s  sake  ! 

Mel.  Confusion,  my  uncle  ! O the  damned 
sorceress  ! [Atide. 

Lady  Touch.  Moderate  your  rage,  good  my 
lord  ! he’s  mad,  alas,  he’s  mad  ! — Indeed  he  is,  my 
lord,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. — See,  how  wild 
he  looks  ! 

Mel.  By  heaven  ’twere  senseless  not  to  be  mad, 
and  see  such  witchcraft  ! 

Lady  Touch.  My  lord,  you  hear  him,  he  talks 
idly. 

Lord  Touch.  Hence  from  my  sight,  thou  living 
infamy  to  my  name  ! when  next  I see  that  face  FU 
write  viUain  io’t  with  my  sword’s  point. 

Mel.  Now,  by  my  bouI,  I will  not  go  till  I bave 
made  known  my  wrongs  ! — nay,  till  I hâve  made 
known  yours,  which  (if  possible)  are  greater — 
though  she  has  aU  the  host  of  heU  her  ser- 
vants. «s 

Lady  Touch.  Alas,  he  raves  ! talks  very  poetry  y 
For  heaven’s  sake,  away,  my  lord  ! he’U  either 
tempt  you  to  extravagance,  or  commit  some  him- 
self. 

Mel.  Death  and  furies  ! will  you  not  hear  me  ? 
Why  by  heaven  she  laughs,  grins,  points  to  your 
back  ! she  forks  out  cuckoldom  with  her  Angers, 
and  you’re  running  horn-mad  aller  your  fortune  ! 

[At  Lady  Touchwood  retires  she  tums  back  and 
smiles  at  him. 

Lord  Touch.  I fear  he’s  mad  indeed  : — let’s  send 
Maskwell  to  him. 

Mel.  Send  him  to  her. 

Lady  Touch.  Corne,  corne,  good  my  lord,  my 
heart  aches  so,  I shaU  faint  if  I stay. 


SCENE  XXI. 

MaLLCFoirr. 

O I could  curse  my  stars  ! fate  and  chance  1 ail 
causes  and  accidents  of  fortune  in  this  life  ! But 
to  what  purpose  ? Yet  ’sdeath  ! for  a man  to  hâve 
the  fruit  of  aU  his  indus try  grow  full  and  ripe, 


SCENE  III. 
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ready  to  drop  into  his  mouth,  and  justwhen  heholds  more  plausible  design  than  this  of  his  which  has 

out  his  hand  to  gather  it,  to  hâve  a sudden  whirl-  miscarried. — O my  precious  aunt  ! I shall  ne  ver 

wind  corne,  tear  up  tree  and  ali,  and  bear  away  the  thrive  without  I deal  with  the  de  vil,  or  another 

very  root  and  foundation  of  his  hopes  ; what  tem-  woman. 

per  can  contain  ? They  talk  of  sending  Maskwell  Women,  like  fiâmes,  hâve  a destroying  power, 

to  me  ; I never  had  more  need  of  him — But  what  Né’er  to  be  quench'd,  ’tili  they  themselves  de- 

can  he  do  ? Imagination  cannot  form  a fairer  and  vour.  [£xü. 


ACT  V. 

my  heart  ; for  I would  rather  die,  than  seem  once, 
barely  seem  dishonest — O,  should  it  once  be  known 
I love  fair  Cynthia,  ail  this  that  I hâve  done  would 
look  like  rival’s  malice,  false  friendship  to  my  lord, 
and  base  self-interest.  Let  me  perish  first,  and 
from  this  hour  avoid  ail  sight  and  speech,  and,  if  I 
can,  ail  thought  of  that  pernicious  beauty.  Ha  ! 
but  what  is  my  distraction  doing  ! I am  wildly 
talking  to  myself,  and  some  ill  chance  might  hâve 
directed  malicious  ears  this  way. 

[Seems  to  start , sceing  Lord  Touchwood. 
Lord  Touch.  Start  not — letguilty  and  dishonest 
soûls  start  at  the  révélation  of  their  thoughts,  but 
be  thou  fixed  as  is  thy  virtue. 

Mask.  I am  confounded,  and  beg  your  lordship’s 
pardon  for  those  free  discourses  which  I hâve  had 
with  myself. 

Lord  Touch.  Corne,  I beg  your  pardon  that  I 
overheard  you,  and  yet  it  shall  not  need.  Honest 
Maskwell  ! thy  and  my  good  genius  led  me  hither  : 
mine,  in  that  I hâve  discovered  so  much  manly 
virtue  ; thine,  in  that  thou  shalt  hâve  due  reward  of 
ail  thy  worth.  Give  me  thy  hand — my  nephew  is 
the  done  remaining  branch  of  ail  our  ancient 
family  ; him  1 thus  blow  away,  and  constitute  thee 
in  his  room  to  be  my  heir. 

Mark.  Now,  heaven  forbid — 

Lord  Touch . No  more — I hâve  resolved. — The 
writings  are  ready  drawn,  and  wanted  nothing  but 
to  be  signed,  and  hâve  his  name  inserted  : — yours 
will  fill  the  blank  as  well. — I will  hâve  no  reply. — 
Let  me  command  this  time  ; for  ’tis  the  last  in 
which  I will  assume  authority — hereafter  you  shall 
rule  where  I hâve  power. 
for  it  ! No,  ’twas  honest,  therefore  I shan’t. — Mask.  I humbly  would  pétition — 

Nay,  rather  therefore  I ought  not;  for  it  rewards  Lord  Touch.  Is't  for  yourself  ? — [Maskwell 

itself.  pauses  J]  l’il  hear  of  nought  for  anybody  else. 

Lord  Touch . Unequalled  virtue  1 [Aside.  Mark.  Then,  witness  heaven  for  me,  this  wealth 

Mask.  But  sbould  it  be  known  ! then  I bave  lost  and  honour  was  not  of  my  seeking,  nor  would  I 
a friend.  He  was  an  ill-man,  and  I hâve  gained  : build  my  fortune  on  another*s  ruin  : I had  but  one 

for  half  myself  I lent  bim,  and  that  I hâve  recalled  ; desire — 

so  I hâve  served  myself,  and  what  is  yet  better,  I Lord  Touch.  Thou  shalt  enjoy  it. — If  ali  I'm 
hâve  served  a worthy  lord,  to  whom  I owe  myself.  worth  in  wealth  or  interest  can  purchase  Cynthia, 
Lord  Touch . Excellent  man  ! [Aride.  she  is  thine. — I'm  sure  sir  Paul’s  consent  will  fol- 

Mask.  Yet  1 am  wretched. — O tbere  is  a secret  low  fortune  ; I’il  quickly  show  him  which  way  that 
bnrns  within  this  breast,  which  should  it  once  blaze  is  going. 

fortb,  would  ruin  ail,  consume  my  honest  character,  Mask.  You  oppress  me  with  bounty  ; my  gra- 
and  brand  me  with  the  name  of  villain  ! titude  is  weak,  and  Bhrinks  beneath  the  weight,  and 

Lord  Touch.  Ha  ! [Aride,  cannot  ri  se  to  thank  you. — What,  enjoy  ray  love  ! — 

Mask . Why  do  I love  ! Yet  heaven  and  my  Forgive  the  transports  of  a bleasing  so  unexpected, 
waking  conscience  are  my  witnesses,  I never  gave  so  unhoped  for,  so  untkought  of  ! 
one  working  thought  a vent,  which  might  discover  Lord  Touch.  1 will  confirm  it,  and  rejoice  with 
that  I loved,  nor  ever  must  ; no,  let  it  prey  upon  thee. 


SCENE  I. — The  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood’s 

House. 

Lady  Touchwood  and  Maskwkll. 

Lady  Touch.  Was't  notlucky? 

Mask . Lucky  ! Fortune  is  your  own,  and  ’tis 
her  interest  so  to  be.  By  heaven,  1 believe  you  can 
control  her  power  ! and  she  feara  it  ; though  chance 
brought  my  lord,  ’twas  your  own  art  that  tumed 
it  to  advantage. 

Lady  Touch.  ’Tis  true,  it  might  hâve  been  my 
ruin — But  yonder’s  my  lord,  I believe  he’s  coming 
to  find  you.  I'il  not  be  seen. 


, SCENE  II. 

Maskwsll. 

So  ; I durst  not  own  my  introducing  my  lord, 
though  it  succeeded  well  for  her,  for  she  would  hâve 
suspected  a design  which  I should  hâve  been  puz- 
zled  to  excuse.  My  lord  is  thoughtful — I’il  be  so 
too  ; yet  he  shall  know  my  thoughts  ; or  think  he 
does. 


SCENE  III. 

Maskwsll  and  Lord  Touchwood. 

Mask.  What  hâve  I done  ? 

Lord  Touch.  Talking  to  himself  1 [Aside. 

Mask.  ’Twas  honest — and  shall  I be  rewarded 
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SCENE  IV. 

Mabkwkll. 

This  is  prospérons  indeed! — Why,  let  him  find 
me  out  a villain,  settled  in  possession  of  a fair 
estate,  and  ull  fruition  of  my  love,  I’U  bear  the 
railings  of  a losing  gamester. — But  should  be  find 
me  out  before  ! ’tis  dangerous  to  delay. — Let  me 
think — should  my  lord  proceed  to  treat  openly  of 
my  marriage  with  Cynthin,  ail  must  be  discovered, 
and  Mellefout  can  be  no  longer  blinded. — It  must 
not  be  ; nay,  should  my  lady  know  it — ay,  then 
were  fine  work  indeed  ! Her  fury  would  spare  no- 
thing,  though  she  involved  herself  in  ruin.  No,  it 
must  be  by  stratagem — I must  deceive  Mellefont 
once  more,  and  get  my  lord  to  consent  to  my  pri- 
vate  management.  He  cornes  opportunely. — Now 
will  I,  in  my  old  way,  discover  the  wbole  and  real 
truth  of  the  matter  to  him,  that  he  may  not  sus- 
pect one  word  on’t. 

No  mask  like  open  truth  to  cover  lies, 

As  to  go  naked  is  the  beat  disguise. 


SCENE  V. 

Maskwsix  and  Milundt. 

Mel.  O Maskwell,  what  hopes  ? I am  con- 
founded  in  a maze  of  thoughts,  each  leading  into 
one  another,  and  ail  ending  in  perplezity.  My 
nncle  will  not  see  nor  hear  me. 

Mask.  No  matter,  sir,  don’t  trouble  your  head, 
all’s  in  my  power. 

Mel.  How  ? for  heaven's  sake  ? 

Matk.  Little  do  you  think  that  your  aunt  bas 
kept  her  word  ! — How  the  devil  she  wrought  my 
lord  into  this  dotage,  I know  not  ; but  he’s  gone  to 
sir  Paul  about  my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  and  bas 
appointed  me  his  heir. 

Met  The  devil  he  bas  ! What's  to  be  done  ? 

Mask.  I hâve  it  1 — it  must  be  by  stratagem  ; for 
if  s in  vain  to  make  application  to  him.  I think 
I hâve  that  in  my  head  that  cannot  faiL — Where’s 
Cynthia  ? 

Mel.  In  the  garden. 

Mask.  Let  us  go  and  consult  her  : my  life  for 
yours,  1 cheat  my  lord  1 


SCENE  VI. 

Lord  Toocbwooo  and  Lady  Touchwdod. 

Lady  T each.  Maskwell  your  heir,  and  marry 
Cynthia  ! 

Lord  Touch.  I cannot  do  too  much  for  so  much 
merit 

Lady  Touch.  But  this  is  a thing  of  too  great 
moment  to  be  so  suddenly  resol ved.  Why  Cynthia  ? 
why  must  he  be  married?  Is  there  not  reward 
enough  in  raising  his  low  fortune,  but  he  must  mix 
his  blood  with  mine,  and  wed  my  niece  ? How 
know  you  that  my  brother  will  consent,  or  she  ? nay, 
he  himself  perhaps  may  bave  affections  otherwhere. 

Lord  Touch.  No,  I am  convinced  he  loves  her. 

Lady  Touch»  Maskwell  love  Cynthia!  impos- 
sible ! 


Lord  Touch.  I tell  you  he  confessed  it  to  me. 

Lady  Touch.  Confusion  ! how’s  this  ! [Aride. 

Lord  Touch.  His  humility  long  stified  his  pas- 
sion ; and  his  love  of  Mellefont  would  hâve  made 
him  still  conceal  it. — But  by  encouragement,  I 
wrung  the  secret  from  him  ; and  know  he’s  no  way 
to  be  rewarded  but  in  her.  1*11  defer  my  farther 
proceedings  in  it  till  you  hâve  considered  it  ; but 
remember  how  we  are  both  indebted  to  him. 


SCENE  VII. 

Lady  Touchwdod. 

Both  indebted  to  him  ! Yes,  we  are  both  indebted  | 
to  him,  if  you  knew  ail.  Villain  ! Oh,  I am  wild  | 
with  this  surprise  of  treachery  ! It  is  impossible,  it 
cannot  be  ! — He  love  Cynthia  ! What,  bave  I been 
bawd  to  his  designs,  his  property  only,  a baiting 
place  1 Now  I see  what  made  him  false  to  Melle- 
font— Shame  and  distraction  ! 1 cannot  bear  it. 
Oh  ! what  woman  can  bear  to  be  a property  ? To 
be  kindled  to  a flame,  only  to  light  him  to  another's 
arms  ! Oh,  that  I were  lire  indeed,  that  I might 
bura  the  vile  traitor  ! What  shall  I do  ? how  sh&ll 
1 think  ? 1 cannot  think. — Ail  my  designs  are  lost, 
my  love  unsated,  my  revenge  unfinished,  and  fresh 
cause  of  fury  from  unthought-of  plagues. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Lady  Touchwdod  and  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  Madam  ! sister  ! my  lady  sister  ! did 
you  see  my  lady,  my  wife  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Oh,  torture  ! [ Aride. 

Sir  Paul.  Gadsbud,  I can’t  find  her  high  nor 
low  ; where  can  she  be,  think  you  ? . 

Lady  Touch.  Where  she’s  serving  you,  as  allj 
your  sex  ought  to  be  serve d ; making  you  a beastJ 
Don’t  you  know  that  you’re  a fool,  brother  ? ’ 

Sir  Paul.  A fool  ! be  1 he  ! he  ! you’re  merry. — 
No,  no,  not  I,  I know  no  such  matter. 

Lady  Touch.  Why,  then,  you  don’t  know  half 
your  happiness. 

Sir  Paul  That’s  a jest  with  ail  my  heart,  faith 
and  troth  ! — But  hark  ye,  my  lord  told  me  some- 
thing  of  a révolution  of  things  ; I don’t  know  what 
to  make  on’t.  - Gadsbud,  I must  consult  my  wife. 
— He  talks  of  disinheriting  his  nephew,  and  I don’t 
know  what. — Look  you,  sister,  I must  know  what 
my  girl  has  to  trust  to  ; or  not  a syllable  of  a wed- 
ding,  gadsbud — to  show  you  that  1 am  not  a fool. 

Lady  Touch.  Hear  me  ; consent  to  the  breaking 
off  this  marriage,  and  tbe  promoting  any  other, 
without  Consulting  me,  and  1*11  renounce  ail  blood, 
ail  relation  and  concem  with  you  for  ever  ; — nay, 
l’U  be  your  enemy,  and  pursueyou  to  destruction; 
I’U  tear  your  eyes  out,  and  tread  you  under  my 
feet. 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  now  ? Good 
Lord,  what's  aU  this  for  ? Pooh,  here’s  a joke, 
indeed  ! — Why,  where’s  my  wife  ? 

Lady  Touch.  With  Careless,  in  the  close  arbour  ; 
he  may  want  you  by  this  time,  as  much  as  you 
want  her. 

Sir  Paul.  O,  if  she  be  with  Mr.  Careless,  ’tis 
weU  enough. 
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Lady  Toueh.  Fool  I sot  I insensible  ox  ! Bnt 
-eniember  what  I uid  to  you,  or  you  had  betier 
îat  yonr  own  borns  ; by  this  light  you  had. 

Sir  Paul  You're  a pauionate  woman.  gadsbnd  ! 
—But  to  aay  truth,  ail  our  family  are  choleric  ; I 
un  the  only  peaceable  person  amongat  ’em. 


SCENE  IX. 

Mel.  I know  no  other  way  but  this  be  has  pro- 
tosed  ; if  you  hâte  love  enough  to  run  the  tenture. , 

Cyn.  I don't  know  whether  I hâte  love  enough 
—but  I find  I hâte  obetinacy  enough  to  pursue 
whateter  I hâte  once  resolted  ; and  a true  female 
courage  to  oppose  anything  that  résista  my  wiUI 
thongh  ’twere  reason  itself. 

Mark.  Tliat’s  right.  — Well,  1*11  secure  the 
writings,  and  run  the  hasard  along  with  you. 

Cyn.  But  bow  eau  the  coach  and  six  horaea  be 
got  ready  without  suspicion  ? 

Mark.  Leate  it  to  my  care  ; that  shall  be  eo  far 
from  being  auapected.  that  it  shall  be  got  ready 
by  œy  lord's  own  order. 

Mel.  How  ? 

Matk.  Why,  I intend  to  tell  my  lord  the  whole 
matter  of  our  contritance,  that’a  my  way. 

Mel.  I dou't  understand  you. 

-bf  Matk.  Why,  I’U  tell  my  lord  1 laid  thia  plot 
i1-  with  you  on  purpoee  to  betray  you  ; and  that  wbich 
put  me  upon  it  waa  the  finding  it  impossible  to  gain 
the  lady  any  other  way,  but  in  the  hopes  of  her 
i marrying  you. 

Mel.  So— 

! Matk.  So,  why  ao,  while  you're  busiedin  mak- 
1 ing  yourself  ready,  l’U  wheedle  her  into  tbe  coach  ; 

and  instead  of  you,  borrow  my  lord’s  chaplain,  and 
| so  run  away  with  her  myself. 

Mel.  O.  I conceire  you  ; you’ll  tell  bim  so  ? 

Matk.  Tell  him  so  1 ay  j why,  you  don’t  think 

mean  to  do  so  ?• 


Matk.  Stay,  I hâte  a doubt — Upon  second 
thoughta  we  had  better  meet  in  the  chaplain's 
chamber  here,  the  corner  chamber  at  this  end  of 
the  gallery  : there  is  a back  way  into  it,  so  that  yon 
need  not  corne  through  thia  door — and  a pair  of 
privât»  stairs  leading  down  to  the  stables. — It  will 

Cyn.  I am  guided  by  you, — but  Mellefont  will 
mistake. 

Matk.  No,  no,  111  aller  him  immediately,  and 
tell  him. 

Cyn.  I will  not  faiL 


SCENE  XI. 

MAsawtu. 

Why,  qui  tmll  decipi  decipialur. — 'fis  pn  f.nlt  nf 
mine  : I hâte  told  ’em,  in  plein  terms,  how  easy  ’tis 
for  me  to  cheat  ’em  ; and,  if  they  will  not  hear  tbe 
serpent's  hiss,  they  must  he  stung  into  expérience, 
and  future  caution. — Now  to  préparé  my  lord  to 
consent  to  this. — But  flrst  I muât  instruct  my  little 
Levite  ; there  is  no  plot,  public  or  pritate,  that 
can  expect  to  prosper  without  one  of  them  bas  a 
finger  in't  : he  promised  me  to  be  within  at  this 
hour. — Mr.  Saygrace  ! Mr.  Saygrace  ! 

lOeet  to  tkt  chamber  door,  and  knockt. 


SCENE  XII. 

Masxwill  and  Sstoraci. 

Say.  [ Looking  oui.]  Sweet  sir,  I will  but  pen 
the  last  Une  of  an  acrostic,  and  be  with  you  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  éjaculation,  in  the  pronouncing  of 
an  amen,  or  before  you  can — 

Matk.  Nay,  good  Mr.  Saygrace,  do  not  prolong 
tbe  time,  by  deacribing  to  me  the  ahortneaa  of  your 
stay  ; rather,  if  yon  pleaae,  defer  the  finishiog  of 
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SCENE  XIII. 

Lord  Touchwood  and  Maskwhx. 

Lord  Touch.  Sure  I was  bom  to  be  oontrolled 
y those  I should  command  : my  very  slaves  will 
bortly  give  me  rules  how  l shall  govem  tbem. 

Mask . I am  concerned  to  see  jour  lordship  dis- 
ons posed. 

Lord  Touch,  Haye  you  seen  my  wife  lately,  or 
isobliged  her  ? 

Mask . No,  my  lord. — [Acide.]  What  can  this 
îean  ? 

Lord  Touch,  Then  Mellefont  has  urged  some- 
ody  to  incense  her. — Something  she  has  heard 
f you  which  carries  her  beyoad  the  bounds  of 
atience. 

Mask,  [Acide.]  This  I feared. — [Aloud.]  Did 
ot  your  lordship  tell  her  of  the  honours  you  de- 
igued  me  ? 

Lord  Touch.  Yes. 

Mask.  ’Tis  that  ; you  know  my  lady  has  a high 
pirit,  she  thinlu  I am  unworthy. 

Lord  Touch.  Unworthy  ! ’tis  an  ignorant  pride 
1 her  to  think  so  : — honesty  to  me  is  true  nobility. 
lowever,  'tis  my  will  it  shall  be  so,  and  that  should 
e convincing  to  her  as  much  as  reason. — By 
eaven,  1*11  not  be  wife-ridden!  were  it  possible, 
; should  be  done  this  night. 

Mask.  [Acide,]  By  heaven  he  meets  my  wishes  ! 
-[Aloud.]  Few  things  are  .impossible  to  willing 
îinds. 

Lord  Touch.  Instruct  me  how  this  may  be 
one,  you  shall  see  I want  no  inclination. 

Mask.  I had  laid  a small  design  for  to-morrow 
as  love  will  be  inventing)  which  I thought  to  oom- 
lunicate  to  your  lordship  { but  it  may  be  as  well 
one  to-nigbt. 

Lord  Touch.  Here’s  company. — Corne  this  way, 
nd  tell  me. 


room,  pretending  immediately  to  follow  you,  and 
give  you  notice. 

Mel.  How  ! 

Care.  There’s  Saygrace  tripping  by  with  a bundle 
under  his  arm. — He  cannot  be  ignorant  that  Mask- 
well  means  to  use  his  chamber  ; let’s  follow  and 
examine  him. 

r Mel.  ’Tis  loss  of  time— I cannot  think  him 
false. 


SCENE  XVT. 

Cynthia  and  Lord  Touchwood. 

Cyn.  My  lord  musing  ! {Acids. 

Lord  Touch.  [iVbf  perceiving  Cynthia.]  He 
has  a quick  invention,  if  this  were  suddenly  de- 
signed  : — yet  he  says  he  had  prepared  my  chaplain 
already. 

Cyn.  How’g  this  ! now  I fear  indeed.  {Acide. 

Lord  Touch.  Cynthia  here  ! — Alone,  fair  cousin, 
and  melancholy  ? 

Cyn.  Your  lordship  was  thoughtfuL 

Lord  Touch.  My  thoughta  were  on  serions 
business,  not  worth  your  hearing. 

Cyn.  Mine  were  on  treachery  concerning  you, 
and  may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Lord  Touch.  Treachery  concerning  me  ! pray 
be  plain. — Hark  ! what  noise  1 

Mask.  [IVithin]  Will  you  not  bear  me  ? 

Lady  Touch.  [ÎVithxn.]  No,  monster  ! traitor  t 
no. 

Cyn.  [Acide.]  My  lady  and  Maskwell  ! this 
may  be  lucky. — [Aloud.]  My  lord,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  stand  behind  this  screen,  and  listen  ; per- 
haps  this  chance  may  give  you  proof  of  what  you 
ne*er  could  hâve  believed  from  my  suspicions. 

[Thsy  retire  behind  a screen. 


SCENE  XIV. 

Carelsss  and  Cynthia. 

Care.  Is  not  that  he  now  gone  out  with  my  lord? 

Cyn.  Yes. 

Care.  By  heaven,  there’s  treachery  ! — The  con- 
ision  that  I saw  your  father  in,  my  lady  Touch- 
rood's  passion,  with  what  imperfectly  1 overheard 
etweeu  my  lord  and  her,  confirm  me  in  my  fears. 
Vhere’s  Mellefont  ? 

Cyn.  Here  he  cornes. 


SCENE  XV. 

Cakilms,  Cynthia,  and  Msllhtoht. 

Cyn.  Did  Maskwell  tell  you  anything  of  the 
haplain’s  chamber  ? 

Mel.  No;  my  dear,  will  you  get  ready? — the 
hings  are  ail  in  my  chamber  ; I want  nothing  but 
he  habit. 

Care.  You  are  betrayed,  and  Maskwell  is  the 
illain  I always  thought  him. 

Cyn.  When  you  were  gone,  he  said  his  mind  was 
hanged,  and  bid  me  meet  him  in  the  chaplain’s 


SCENE  XVII. 

Lady  Toochwood  with  a dagger,  and  Maocwsxx. 

Lady  Touch.  You  want  but  leisure  to  in  vent 
fresh  falsehood,  and  soothe  me  to  a fond  belief  of 
ail  your  fictions  ; but  I will  stab  the  lie  that’s 
forming  in  your  heart,  and  save  a sin,  in  pity'to 
your  soûl. 

Mask . Strike  then  !— since  you  will  hâve  it  so. 

Lady  Touch.  Ha  ! A steady  villain  to  the  last  ! 

Mask.  Corne,  why  do  you  dally  with  me  thus  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Thy  stubborn  temper  shocks  me, 
and  you  knew  it  would. — This  is  cunning  ail,  and 
not  courage  ; no,  I know  thee  well  : but  thou  shalt 
miss  thy  aim. 

Mask.  Ha!  ha  ! ha! 

Lady  Touch.  Ha  ! do  you  mock  my  rage  ? then 
this  shall  puniah  your  fond,  rash  contempt! — [Gocs 
to  strike.] — Again  smile  ! — and  snch  a smile  as 
speaks  in  ambiguity  ! — Ten  thousand  meanings 
lurk  in  each  corner  of  that  various  lace.  O ! that 
they  were  written  in  thy  heart  ! that  I,  with  this, 
might  lay  thee  open  to  my  sight  ! — But  then  'twiil 
be  too  late  to  know. — Thou  hast,  thou  hast  found 
the  only  way  to  turn  my  rage;  too  well  thou 
knowest  my  jealous  soûl  could  never  bear  uncer- 
tainty.  Speak  then,  and  tell  me. — Yet  are  you 


SCENE  XX. 
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silent  ? Oh,  I am  bewildered  in  ail  passions  ! but 
thus  my  anger  melts. — [ JVeeps.] — Here,  take  this 
poniard,  for  my  very  spirits  faint,  and  I want 
strength  to  hold  it  ; thou  hast  disarmed  my  soûl. 

[Q ives  the  dagger. 

Lord  Touch.  [Aride.]  Àmazement  shakes  me — 
where  will  this  end  ? 

Mask.  So,  ’tis  well — let  your  wild  fury  hâve  a 
vent  ; and  when  you  bave  temper,  tell  me. 

Lady  Touch.  Now,  now,  now  I am  calm,  and 
can  hear  yon. 

Mask.  [Aside.]  Thanks,  my  invention  ; and 
now  I hâve  it  for  you. — [Aloud.]  First  tell  me 
what  urged  you  to  this  violence  ? for  your  passion 
broke  in  such  imperfect  terma,  that  yet  I am  to 
learn  the  cause. 

Lady  Touch . My  lord  himself  surprised  me 
with  the  news  you  were  to  marry  Cynthia  : — that 
you  had  owned  your  love  to  him,  and  his  indul- 
gence would  assist  you  to  attain  your  ends. 

Cyn.  [Aride  to  Lord  Touchwood.]  How,  my 
lord  ! 

Lord  Touch . [Aride  to  Cynthia.]  Pray  forbear 
ail  resentments  for  a while,  and  let  us  hear  the 
rest 

Mask.  I grant  you  in  appearance  ail  is  true  ; I 
seemed  consenting  to  my  lord  ; nay,  transported 
with  the  blessing. — But  eould  you  think  that  I, 
who  had  been  happy  in  your  loved  embraces,  could 
e’er  be  fond  of  an  inferior  sla  very. 

Lord  Touch.  [ Aside .]  Ha!  O poison  to  my 
ears  ! what  do  I hear  l 

Cyn.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  forbear  resentment, 
let  us  hear  it  out 

Lord  Touch.  Yes,  I will  contain,  though  I could 
burst. 

Mask.  I that  had  wantoned  in  the  rich  circle  of 
your  world  of  love,  could  I be  confined  within  the 
puny  province  of  a girl  ! No — yet  tbough  1 dote 
on  each  last  favour  more  than  ail  the  rest  ; though 
I would  give  a limb  for  every  look  you  cheaply 
throw  away  on  any  other  object  of  your  love  ; yet 
so  far  1 prise  your  pleasures  o’er  my  own,  that  ail 
this  seeming  plot  that  I hâve  laid  has  been  to 
gratify  your  taste,  and  cheat  the  world,  to  prove  a 
faithful  rogne  to  you. 

Lady  Touch.  If  this  were  true  ! — but  how  can 
it  be  ? 

Mask.  I hâve  so  contrived  that  Mellefont  will 
presently,  in  the  chaplain’s  habit,  wait  for  Cynthia 
in  your  dressing-room  : but  1 hâve  put  the  change 
upon  her  that  she  may  be  otherwhere  employed. — 
Do  you  procure  her  night-gown,  and,  with  your 
hoods  tied  over  your  face,  meet  him  in  her  stead  ; 
you  may  go  privately  by  the  back  stairs,  and,  un- 
perceived,  there  you  may  propose  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  uncle’8  favour,  if  he’ll  comply  with  your 
desires  ; his  case  is  desperate,  and  I believe  he’ll 
yield  to  any  conditions. — If  not,  here  take  this  ; 
you  may  employ  it  better  than  in  the  heart  of  one 
who  is  nothing  when  not  yours.  [O ives  the  dagger . 

Lady  Touch.  Thou  canst  deceive  everybody, — 
nay,  thou  hast  deceived  me  ; but  ’tis  as  I would 
wish. — Trusty  villain  ! 1 could  worsbip  thee  ! 

Mask.  No  more. — There  wants  but  a few  minutes 
of  the  time  ; and  Mellefont's  love  will  carry  him 
there  before  his  hour. 

Lady  Touch.  I go,  1 fly,  incomparable  Mask- 
well! 


SCENE  XVIII. 

Maskwxll. 

So,  this  wasa  pinch  indeed;  my  invention  was  upon 
the  rack,  and  made  discovery  of  her  last  plot  : I 
hope  Cynthia  and  my  chaplain  will  be  ready,  I’U 
préparé  for  the  expédition. 


SCENE  XIX. 

Cynthia  and  Lord  Touchwood. 

Cyn.  Now,  my  lord. 

Lord  Touch . Astonishment  binds  up  my  rage  ! 
Villany  upon  villany  ! Heavens,  what  a long  track 
of  dark  deceit  has  this  discovered!  I am  confounded 
when  I look  back,  and  want  a due  to  guide  me 
through  the  various  mazes  of  unheard-of  treachery. 
My  wife  ! damnation  1 my  hell  1 

Cyn.  My  lord,  hâve  patience,  and  be  sensible 
how  great  our  happiness  is  that  this  discovery  was 
not  made  too  late. 

Lord  Touch . I thank  you,  yet  it  may  be  still 
too  late,  if  we  don’t  presently  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plots. — Ha,  I’il  do’t.  Where’s 
Mellefont,  my  poor  injured  nephew  ? — How  shall  I 
make  him  ample  satisfaction  ? — 

Cyn.  I dare  answer  for  him.  . \ 

Lord  Touch.  I do  him  fresh  wrong  to  question) 
his  forgiveness  ; for  I know  him  to  be  ail  goodness/ 
— Yet  my  wife  ! damn  her  ! — She’ll  think  to  meet 
him  in  that  dressing-room  ; — was’t  not  so  ? and 
Maskwell  will  expect  you  in  the  chaplain’s  cham- 

ber For  once,  l’il  add  my  plot  too. — Let  us 

haste  to  find  out,  and  inform  my  nephew  ; and 
do  you  quickly  as  you  can  bring  ail  the  company 
into  this  gallery. — l’il  expose  the  strumpet  and 
the  villain. 


SCENE  XX. 

Lord  Froth  and  Sir  Paul. 

Lord  Froth.  By  heavens,  I bave  slept  an  âge  l 
— Sir  Paul,  what  o’clock  is’t  ? Past  eight,  on  my 
conscience  ! my  lady’s  is  the  most  inviting  oouch  ; 
and  a sium  ber  there  is  the  prettiest  amusement  ! 
But  where’s  ail  the  company  ? — 

Sir  Paul.  The  company,  gadsbud,  1 don’t 
know,  my  lord,  but  here’s  the  strangest  révolution, 
ail  turned  topsy-turvy;  as  I hope  for  Provi- 
dence. 

Lord  Froth . O heavens,  what's  the  matter? 
wbere’s  my  wife  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Ail  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  sure  as  a 
gun. 

Lord  Froth.  How  do  you  mean  ? my  wife  ! 

, Sir  Paul.  The  strangest  posture  of  affaira  1 

Lofd  Froth.  What,  my  wife  ? 

Sir  Paul.  No,  no,  I mean  the  family. — Your 
lady’s  affaira  may  be  in  a very  good  posture  ; I 
saw  her  go  into  the  garden  with  Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord  Froth.  How  ? where  ? when  ? what  to  do  ? 

Sir  Paul.  I suppose  they  hâve  been  laying  their 
heads  together. 

Lord  Froth.  How  ? 
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. Sir  Paul.  Nay,  only  about  poetry,  I suppose, 
Mnj  lord  ; making  couplets. 

Lord  Froth.  Couplets  1 

Sir  Paul . O,  here  they  corne. 

SCENE  XXI. 

Lord  Froth,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Froth,  and  Brisk. 

Brisk.  My  lord,  your  humble  serrant: — sir  Paul, 
yours. — The  finest  night  1 

Lady  Froth . My  dear,  Mr.  Brisk  and  I hâve 
been  star-gazing,  1 don’t  know  how  long. 

Sir  Paul . Does  it  not  tire  yonr  ladyship  ; are 
not  you  weary  with  looking  up  ? 

Lady  Froih.  Oh,  no,  I love  it  violently. — My 
dear,  you’re  melancholy. 

Lord  Froth.  No,  my  dear  ; I’m  but  just  awake. 

Lady  Froth . Snuff  some  of  my  spirit  of  harts- 
hom. 

Lord  Froth.  I’ve  some  of  my  own,  tbank  yon, 
my  dear. 

Lady  Froth.  Well,  I swear,  Mr.  Brisk,  you 
understood  astronomy  like  an  old  Egyptien. 

Brisk . Not  compar&bly  to  your  ladyship;  you 
are  the  very  Cynthia  of  the  skies,  and  queen  of 
stars. 

Lady  Froth.  That’s  because  I hâve  no  light 
but  what’s  by  reflection  from  you,  who  are  the 
son. 

Brisk.  Madam,  you  hâve  eclipsed  me  quite,  let 
me  perish  I — I can't  answer  that. 

Lady  Froth . No  matter.  — Harkee,  shall  you 
and  1 make  an  almanac  together  ? 

Brisk.  With  ail  my  soûl. — Your  ladyship  has 
made  me  the  man  in’t  already,  l’m  so  full  of  the 
wounds  which  you  bave  given. 

Lady  Froth.  O finely  taken  ! I swear  now  you 
are  even  with  me.  O Parnassus  ! you  hâve  an 
infinité  deal  of  wit 

Sir  Paul.  So  he  has,  gadsbnd,  and  so  has  your 
ladyship. 

— • — 

SCENE  XXII. 

Lord  Flora,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Froth,  Brisk,  Lady  Pltaht, 
Câlin  un,  and  Cynthia. 

Lady  Ply.  You  tell  me  most  surprising  things  ; 
bless  me,  who  would  ever  trust  a man  ! O my 
heart  aches  for  fear  they  should  be  ail  deceitful 
alike. 

Cars.  You  need  not  fear,  madam,  you  hâve 
charms  to  fix  inconstancy  itself. 

Lady  Ply . O dear,  you  make  me  blush  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Corne,  my  dear,  shall  we  take  leave 
of  my  lord  and  lady  ? 

Cyn.  They’ll  wait  upon  your  lordshlp  pre- 
sently. 


Lady  Froth.  Mr.  Brisk,  my  coach  shall  set  you 
dOwn.  [A  great  shriekfrom  the  eomerqfthe  stage. 

Ail.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

■ — — 

SCENE  XXIII. 

Lord  Froth,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Froth,  Brisk,  Lady  Pltaht. 
Carklkns,  Cynthia  ; Lady  Touchwood  runs  oui 
affrighted , Lord  Touchwood  afltr  her , disguised  in  a ] 
partons  habit. 

Lady  Touch.  O,  I’m  betrayed  ! — Save  me! 
help  me  ! 

Lord  Touch.  Now,  what  évasion,  strumpet  ? 
Lady  Touch.  Stand  off  ! let  me  go. 

Lord  Touch.  Go,  and  thy  own  infamy  pursue 
thee. — [Exit  Lady  Touchwood.] — You  stare  as 
you  were  ail  amazed. — I don’t  wonder  at  it — but 
too  soon  you’U  know  mine,  and  that  woman’s 
sharne. 


SCENE  XXIV. 

Lord  Touchwood,  Lord  Froth,  Lady  Froth,  Sir  Paul, 
Lady  Plyant,  CyNTHiA,  Brihk,  Carrless  ; MaixaroNT 
disguised  in  a parson’s  habit , and  pulling  in  Maskwkll^ 
Servants. 

Mel.  Nay,  by  heaven,  you  shall  be  seen  ! — Care-  ! 
less,  your  hand. — [ To  M askwbll.]  Do  you  hold  , 
down  your  head  ? Y es,  I am  your  chaplain  ; look  j 
in  the  face  of  your  ipjured  friend,  thon  wonder  of  > 
ail  falsehood  ! 

Lord  Touch.  Are  you  ailent,  monster  ? 

Mel.  Good  heavens  1 how  1 believed  and  loved 
this  man  ! — Take  him  hence,  for  he's  a disease  to 
my  sight. 

Lord  Touch.  Secure  that  manifold  villain. 

[Servants  seize  him. 

Care.  Miracle  of  ingratitude  ! 
f Brisk.  This  is  ail  very  surprising,  let  me  perish  ! 

/ Lady  Froth.  You  know  I told  you  Satura  looked 
ç little  more  angry  than  usuaL 

Lord  Touch.  We’U  think  of  punishment  at 
leisure,  but  let  me  hasten  to  do  justice,  in  reward- 
ing  virtue  and  wronged  innocence. — Nephew,  1 
I hope  I hâve  your  pardon,  and  Cynthia’s. 

Mel.  We  are  your  lordship’s  créatures. 

Lord  Touch.  And  be  each  other’s  comfort. — Let 
me  join  your  hands. — Unwearied  nights  and  wisb- 
ing  days  attend  you  both;  mutual  love,  lasting 
health,  and  circling  joys,  tread  round  each  happy 
year  of  your  long  lives. 

Let  secret  villany  from  hence  be  wam’d  ; 

Howe’er  in  private  mischiefs  are  conceived, 
Torture  and  sharne  attend  their  open  birth; 

Like  vipers  in  the  womb,  base  treachery  lies, 

Still  gnawing  that  whence  first  it  did  arise  ; 

No  sooner  boni,  but  the  vile  parent  dies. 

IBxeunt  amnes. 
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EPILOGUE 

8POKBN  BT  MBS.  MOUNTTORD. 

Could  poeta  but  foresee  how  playa  would  take, 
Then  they  could  tell  what  épilogues  to  make  ; 
Whether  to  thank  or  blâme  their  audience  most  : 
But  that  late  knowledge  doea  much  hasard  cost  : 
*Till  dice  are  thrown,  there’a  nothing  won  nor  lost 
So,  till  the  thief  bas  stolen,  be  cannot  know 
'Whether  be  ahall  escape  the  law  or  no. 

But  poeta  run  much  greater  hasarda  far, 

Than  they  who  atand  their  triala  at  the  bar, 

The  law  providea  a curb  for  ita  own  fury, 

And  auffera  judgea  to  direct  the  jury  : 

But  in  thia  court,  what  différence  doea  appear  1 
For  every  one's  both  judge  and  jury  here  ; 

Nay,  and  what’a  worse,  an  executioner. 

Ail  hâve  a right  and  title  to  aome  part, 

Each  chooaing  that  in  which  he  haa  moat  art. 

The  dreadful  men  of  leaming  ali  confound, 

Unleaa  the  fable’a  good,  and  moral  aonnd. 

The  vizor-maska  that  are  in  pit  and  gai  1er  y, 
Approve  or  damn  the  repartee  and  raillery. 

The  lady  critica,  who  are  better  read, 

Inquire  if  charactera  are  nicely  bred  ; 

If  the  soft  thinga  are  penn’d  and  apoke  with  grâce  : 
They  judge  of  action,  too,  and  time,  and  place  ; 

In  which  we  do  not  doubt  but  they’re  diaceming, 
For  that’s  a kind  of  assignation  learning. 

Beaux  judge  of  dreas  ; the  witlioga  judge  of  aongs  ; 
The  cuckoldom,  of  ancient  right,  to  dta  belonga. 
Poor  poeta  thua  the  favour  are  denied 
Even  to  make  exceptions,  when  they’re  tried. 

*Tia  hard  that  they  muât  every  one  admit  ; 
Methinks  I aee  aome  faces  in  the  pit 
Which  muât  of  conséquence  be  foes  to  wit. 

You  who  can  judge,  to  sentence  may  proeeed  ; 

But  though  he  cannot  write,  let  him  be  freed 
At  least  from  their  contempt  who  cannot  read. 
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Nudiu  agrig,  nndus  nummis  paternis, 

* * * * 

Insanire  parai  oerta  rationo  modoque.— Horat.  Lib.  ii.  Bat.  3. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DOR8ET  AND  MIDDLESEX, 

LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  OP  BIS  MAJB8TY*8  HOUSBHOLD,  AND  KNIOHT  OP  THB  MOff  NORLB  ORDBR  OP  THB  GARTSR,  to 

Mv  Lord, — A young  poet  is  liable  to  the  saine  vanity  and  indiscrétion  with  a young  lover  ; and  the  great  man  who 
smfles  npon  one,  and  the  fine  woman  who  looks  kindly  upon  t 'other,  are  both  of  them  in  danger  of  having  the  favour  ; 
published  with  the  flrst  opportunlty. 

But  there  may  be  a different  motive,  which  will  a little  distinguish  the  offenders.  For  thongh  one  shonld  hâve  a 1 
vanity  in  ruining  another’s  réputation,  yet  the  other  may  only  hâve  an  ambition  to  advanoe  his  own.  And  I beg  leave,  j 
my  Lord,  that  I may  plead  the  latter,  both  as  the  cause  and  excuse  of  this  dedication.  ' 

Whoever  is  king,  is  also  the  father  of  his  country  ; and  as  nobody  can  dispute  your  Lordship’s  monarchy  in  poetry  ; . 
bo  ail  that  are  ooncemed  ought  to  acknowledge  your  universal  patronage  ; and  it  is  only  prcsuming  on  the  privilège  of  j 
s loyal  subject,  that  I hâve  ventured  to  xnake  this  my  addreas  of  thanks  to  your  Lordship  ; which,  at  the  saine  time, 
Includes  a prayer  for  your  protection. 

I am  not  ignorant  of  the  common  form  of  poetic&l  dedications,  which  are  general! y made  up  of  panegyrics,  wbere  the 
rnthore  endeavour  to  distinguish  thetr  patrons  by  the  shining  oharacters  they  give  them  above  other  men.  But  that,  | 
ny  Lord,  is  not  my  business  at  this  time,  nor  is  your  Lordship  now  to  be  distinguished.  I am  contented  with  the 
lonour  I do  myself  in  this  epistle,  without  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  add  to  or  explain  your  Lordship's  charaoter. 

I confess  it  is  not  without  some  struggling  that  I behave  myself  in  this  case  as  I ought  ; for  it  is  very  hard  to  be 
pleased  with  a subject,  and  yet  forbear  it  But  I choose  rather  to  follow  Pliny’s  precept,  than  his  example,  when  in 
sis  panegyric  to  the  Emperor  TraJ&n  he  says — '*  Nec  minus  considerabo  quid  aures  ejûs  pati  posslnt,  quam  quid 
rirtutibus  debeatur.” 

I hope  I may  be  exoused  the  pedantry  of  a quotation,  when  It  is  so  justly  applied.  Here  are  some  linee  in  the  print 
and  which  your  Lordship  read  before  this  play  was  acted)  that  were  omitted  on  the  stage,  and  particularly  one  whole 
jcene  in  the  third  Act,  which  not  only  helps  the  design  forward  with  less  précipitation,  but  also  heightens  the  ridiculous 
2haraoter  of  Foreslght,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  maimed  without  it  But  I found  myself  in  great  danger  of  a long  j 
play,  and  was  glad  to  help  it  where  I could.  Tbough  notwithstanding  my  care,  and  the  kind  réception  it  had  from  the 
town,  I could  heartily  wish  it  yet  shortor  ; but  the  number  of  different  charaoters  represented  in  it  would  hâve  been  too 
much  crowded  in  less  room. 

Thisreflection  on  prollxity  (afault  for  which  scarce  any  one  beauty  will  atone)  warns  me  not  to  be  tedious  now,  and 
letain  your  Lordship  any  longer  with  the  trifles  of,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  moet  obodient,and  most  humble  servant, 

WILL.  CONGREVE. 


DRAM  ATI  S PERSONÆ. 


Bm  Sampson  Legind,  Father  to  Valrntinb  and  Bsn. 

Yalbntins,  /allen  under  hit  Father' t displeasure  by 
hit  expentive  way  ofliving,  in  love  with  Anoblica. 

Scandal,  hit  Friend , afreetpeaher. 

Tattlb,  a haj/witted  Beau,  vain  of  hit  amourt , yet 
valuinç  himtelffor  tecrecy. 

Ben,  Sir  Bampson’b  younger  Son,  halfhome-bred,  and 
half  tea-brtd,  detigned  to  marry  Mise  Prub. 

Fokesight,  an  illiterale  old  fettow,  peevish  and  posi- 
tive, superstition*,  and  pretending  to  understand 
Astrology,  Palmistrj/^  Phytiognomy,  Ornent,  Dreamt, 
éfc.  Uncle  to  Anoblica. 

Jeremy,  Servant  to  Yalbntinb. 

Trapland,  a Bcrivener. 


Buckram,  a Lawyer. 

Snap,  a Bailiff. 

Anobltca,  Nieee  to  Forbsight,  ofa  contidcrdble  For- 
tune in  hcr  own  handt. 

Mrs.  Forestght,  tecond  Wifè  to  Fokbsioht. 

Mrs.  Fratl,  Sitter  to  Mrs.  Forbsight,  a Woman  of 
the  Toum. 

Miss  Prub,  Daughter  to  Forbsight  by  a former  Wyft, 
a tilly  awkward  country  Oirl. 

Nurse  to  Miss  Prub. 

Jenny,  Maid  to  Anoblica. 

Steward,  Bailors,  and  Servants, 


SCENE, — London. 
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PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN,  AT  THE  OPENINO  OF  THE 

The  husbandman  in  vain  renews  bis  toil, 

To  cultivate  each  year  a hungry  soil  ; 

And  fondly  hopes  for  rich  and  generous  fruit, 

When  what  should  feed  tbe  tree  devoura  the  root  ; 
The  un  laden  boughs,  he  sees,  bode  certain  dearth, 
Unless  transplanted  to  more  kindly  earth. 

So,  tbe  poor  husbands  of  tbe  stage,  who  found 
Their  labours  lost  upon  ungrateful  ground, 

Tbis  last  and  only  remedy  bave  proved  ; 

And  hope  new  fruit  from  ancient  stocks  removed. 
Well  may  they  bope,  when  you  so  kindly  aid, 

Well  plant  a soil  which  you  so  rich  bave  made. 

As  Nature  gave  the  world  to  man’s  first  âge, 

So  from  your  bounty  we  receive  tbis  stage  ; 

The  freedom  man  was  bom  to  you’ve  restored. 

And  to  our  world  such  plenty  you  afford, 

It  seems  like  Eden,  fruitful  of  its  own  accord. 

Bu(  since  in  Paradise  frail  flesh  gave  way, 

And  when  but  two  were  made,  both  went  astray  ; 
Forbear  your  wonder  and  the  fault  forgive, 

If  in  our  larger  family  we  grieve 

One  falling  Adam,  and  one  tempted  Eve. 

We  wbo  remain  would  gratefully  repay 
What  our  endeavours  can,  and  bring,  this  day, 


NEW  HOVSE,  BY  MR.  BRTTERTON. 

The  first-fruit  offering  of  a virgin  play. 

We  bope  there’s  sometbing  that  may  please  each 
taste, 

And  though  of  bomely  fare  we  make  tbe  feast, 

Yet  you  will  find  variety  at  leaçt. 

There’s  humour,  which  for  cheerful  friends  we  go t, 
And  for  the  thinking  party  there’s  a plot. 

|W  e’ve  sometbing  too,  to  gratify  ill-nature, 

Vif  tbere  be  any  here,)  and  that  is  satire  ; 

Though  satire  scarce  dures  grin,  ’tis  grown  so  mild, 
Or  only  shows  its  teeth  as  if  it  smiled. 

As  asses  thistles,  poets  mumble  wit, 

And  dare  not  bite,  for  fear  of  being  bit. 

They  hold  their  pens,  as  swords  are  beld  by  fools, 
And  are  afraid  to  use  their  own  edge-tools. 

Since  the  Plain  Dealer’s  scenes  of  manly  rage, 

Not  one  bas  dared  to  lasb  this  crying  âge. 

This  time  tbe  poet  owns  tbe  bold  essay, 

Yet  hopes  there’s  no  ill-manners  in  his  play  : 

And  he  déclarés  by  me,  he  has  design’ d 
Affront  to  none,  but  frankly  speaks  his  mind. 

And  should  the  ensuing  scenes  not  chance  to  hit, 
He  oflers  but  this  one  excuse,  ’twas  writ 
Before  your  lAte  encouragement  of  wit. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — V alentine’s  Lodging. 

Tiuomn  discovcred  reading , J brcm y utaiting  : teveral 
books  upon  the  table. 

Val.  Jeremy  1 

Jer.  Sir? 

Val.  Here,  take  away;  I’ü  walk  a tum,  and 
digest  what  I hâve  read. 

Jer . [Aride.]  You’ Il  grow  devilish  fat  upon  this 
paper  diet.  [Takes  ausay  the  books. 

Val.  And  d’ye  hear,  go  you  to  breakfast. — 
There’s  a page  doubled  down  in  Epictetus  that  is 
a feast  for  an  emperor. 

Jer.  Was  Epictetus  a real  cook,  or  did  he  only 
Write  receipts  ? 

Val.  Read,  read,  sirrah  1 and  refine  your  appe- 
tite  ; learn  to  live  upon  instruction  ; feast  your 
mind,  and  mortify  your  fiesh  ; read,  and  take  your 
; nourishment  in  at  your  eyes  ; shut  up  your  mouth, 
[ and  chew  the  cud  of  underetanding  ; so  Epictetus 
.ad  vises. 

Jer.  O Lord  ! I bave  heard  much  of  him,  when 
I waited  upon  a gentleman  at  Cambridge.  Pray 
what  was  that  Epictetus  ? 

Val.  A very  rich  man — not  worth  a groat. 

Jer.  Humph,  and  so  he  has  made  a very  fine 
feast  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  eaten  ? 

Val.  Yes. 

Jer.  Sir,  you’re  a gentleman,  and‘  probably 
understand  this  fine  feeding  ; but  if  you  please,  I 
had  rather  be  at  board-wages.  Does  your  Epictetus, 
or  your  Seneca  here,  or  any  of  these  poor  rich 


rogues,  teach  you  how  to  pay  your  debts  without 
money  ? Will  they  shut  up  the  mouths  of  your 
creditora?  Will  Plato  be  bail  for  you  ? or  Diogenes,  | 
because  he  understands  confinement,  and  lived  in  a . 
tub,  go  to  prison  for  you?  ’Slife,  sir,  what  do/ 
you  mean  ? to  mew  yourself  up  here  with  three  or 
four  musty  books,  in  commendation  of  starving 
and  poverty  ? 

Val.  Why,  sirrah,  I hâve  no  money,  you  know 
it  ; and  tberefore  résolve  to  rail  at  ail  that  hâve  ; 
and  in  that  1 but  follow  the  examples  of  the  wisest 
and  wittiest  men  in  ail  âges;  these  poets  and 
philosophera  whom  you  naturally  hâte,  for  just 
such  another  reason,  because  they  abound  in  sense, 
and  you  are  a fool. 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  1 am  a fool,  1 know  it  ; and  yet, 
heaven  help  me,  l’m  poor  enough  to  be  a wit  ; — 
but  I was  always  a fool  when  1 told  you  what  your 
expenses  would  bring  you  to  ; your  coaches  and 
your  liveries,  your  treats  and  your  balls  ; your 
being  in  love  with  a lady  that  did  not  care  a 
farthing  for  you  in  your  prosperity  ; and  keeping 
company  with  wits  that  cared  for  nothing  but  your 
prosperity,  and  now,  when  you  are  poor,  hâte  you 
as  much  as  they  do  one  another. 

Val.  Well,  and  now  I am  poor  I bave  an  oppor** 
tunity  to  be  revenged  on  ’em  ail;  l’il  puraue 
Angelica  with  more  love  than  ever,  and  appear 
more  notoriously  her  admirer  in  this  restraint, 
than  when  I openly  rivalled  the  rich  fops  that  made 
court  to  her  ; so  shall  my  poverty  be  a mortification 
to  her  pride,  and  perhaps  make  her  compassionatej 


LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 


in  principally  reduced  me  to  thia 
te.  And  for  the  vite,  l’m  aure  I 
a to  be  esen  with  them. 
ir  condition  il  pretty  esen  with 


isen,  of  mercy,  continne  the  tax 
don’t  mean  to  Write  ! 
o ; l'Il  Write  a play. 

Sir,  if  you  pleaae  to  give  me  a 
of  three  linea  ; — only  to  certify 
ay  concern,  that  the  bearer  bereof, 
name,  haa  for  the  apace  of  se»en 
àithfully  served  Valeotine  Legend, 
le  if  not  now  turned  away  for  any 
rat  doea  Toluntarily  diamiaa  hia 
fatnre  aatbority  oser  bim. 
ih,  you  ahiU  live  with  me  stilL 
impossible  : — I may  die  with  you, 
or  be  damned  with  your  worka  ; 
three  daya,  the  Ufe  of  a play,  I no 
than  to  be  canoniaed  for  a Muae 

witty,  you  rogne  ! 1 ehill  want 

hase  you  leam  to  make  couplets, 
f acta  ; d'ye  hear.  get  the  maida  to 
sening,  and  learn  the  knack  of 
ay  arriTe  at  the  height  of  a aong 
nowo  hand,  or  a chocolate-houae 


Vaunnswa,  Scandil,  and  Jaaaav. 

Scan.  What,  Jeremy  holding  forth  ? 

■Val.  The  rogue  haa  (with  aU  the  wit  he  could 
master  ap)  been  declaiming  against  wit. 
r Scan.  Ay?  why  lhen  I'm  al'raid  Jeremy  haa  wit: 
[ forwhereser  it  is,  it’a  alwaya  contriving  its  own  ruin. 

Jer.  Why,  ao  I hase  been  telüng  my  master,  sir  ; 
Mr.  Scandai,  for  beaven’s  aake,  sir,  try  if  you  can 
diasnade  him  from  turning  poet. 

Scan.  Poet  I he  shall  tara  soldier  first,  and 
rather  dépend  npon  the  outside  of  hia  head,  than 
the  lining.  Why,  what  the  desil  ! haa  not  your 
poserty  made  you  enemiea  enough  ? mnat  yoa  needs 
ehow  yoar  wit  to  get  more  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  more  indeed  ; for  who  cires  for  any- 
body  that  bas  more  wit  than  himaelf  ? 

Scan.  Jeremy  speaks  like  an  oracle.  Don’t  you 
see  how  worthless  great  men,  and  duU  rich  rognes, 
asoid  a witty  man  of  amaU  fortune?  Why,  he 
looks  like  a writ  of  inqniry  into  their  titlea  and 
estâtes;  and  aeema  commisaioned  by  heasen  to 
seixe  the  better  half. 

Val.  Therefore  I wonld  rail  in  my  writinga,  and 

Scan.  Rail  ? at  whom  ? the  whole  world  ? Im- 


I ranytbing  but  poet  ; a n 
; laersile,  timoroua  and  l 
i \named  : without  you  c 
I nonours  of  the  name, 


e love  and  pleasnrable  eipense  hase  been  your 


« converted  into  folio  books,  of 
rang  maida,  not  to  prefer  poetry  to 
ing  in  the  arma  of  a needy  wit, 
ccs  of  a wealthy  fool. 


Val.  How  now? 

Jer.  Nothing,  new,  sir  ; I hase  despatched 
some  half-a-doien  duna  with  as  mnch  dexterity  as 
a hnngry  jndge  doea  causes  at  dinner  time. 

Val.  What  answer  hase  you  gisen  ’em  ? 

Scan.  Patience,  I suppose  ? the  old  receipt 

Jer.  No,  faith,  air  ; 1 hare  put  ’em  off  so  long 
with  patience  and  forbea rance,  and  other  fair  words, 
that  I waa  foroed  now  to  tell  ’em  in  plein  down- 


SCENE  V. 
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Val.  And  how  the  dcvil  do  yon  mean  to  keep 
yonr  word  ? 

Jer.  Keep  it  ! not  at  ail  ; it  haa  been  so  very 
much  stretched  that  I reckon  it  will  break  of  course 
by  to-morrow,  and  nobody  be  surprised  at  tbe 

matter [Knocking.]  Again  ! — Sir,  if  you  don’t 

like  my  négociation,  will  you  be  pleased  to  answer 
tbeae  yourself  ? 

VaL  See  who  they  are. 


SCENE  III. 

Valentin*  and  Scandal. 

/ Val.  By  tbis,  Scandai,  you  may  see  what  it  is 
to  be  great  ; secretaries  of  state,  presidents  of  the 
council,  and  générais  of  an  army,  lead  just  such  a 
life  as  I do  ; hâve  just  such  crowds  of  visitants  in 

(a  moming,  ail  soliciting  of  past  promises  ; wbich 
are  but  a civiler  sort  of  duns,  that  lay  claiÿ'  to 
voluntary  debts.  f 

Scan.  And  you,  like  a true  great  m&n,  having 
fengaged  their  attendance,  and  promised  more  than 
lever  you  intend  to  perforai,  are  more  perplexed 
î to  find  évasions  than  you  would  be  to  invent  the 
? honest  means  of  keeping  your  word,  and  gratifying 
{yonr  creditors. 

/ Val.  Scandai,  learn  to  spare  vour  friends,  and 
jdo  not  provoke  your  enemies  : this  liberty  of  your 
jtongue  will  one  day  bring  a confinement  on  your 
\body,  my  friend. 


SCENE  IV. 

Valentin*,  Scandal,  and  Jsanmt. 

Jer.  O sir,  there's  Trapland  the  scrivener,  with 
two  suspicions  fellows  like  lawful  pads,  that  would 
knock  a man  down  with  pocket-tipstaves  ; — and 
there’s  your  father’s  steward,  and  the  nurse  with 
one  of  your  children  from  Twitnam. 

Val.  Pox  on  her  ! could  she  find  no  other  time 
to  fiing  my  sins  in  my  face  ? Here,  give  her  this, 
[ Gives  money ] and  bid  her  trouble  me  no  more  ; 
— a thoughtless,  two-handed  whore  ! she  knows 
my  condition  well  enough,  and  might  hâve  over- 
laid  the  child  a fortnight  ago,  if  she  had  had  any 
forecast  in  her. 

Scan . What,  is  it  bouncing  Margery  with  my 
godson? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir. 

Scan.  My  blessing  to  the  boy,  with  this  token 
of  my  love. — [ Give m money. ] And,  d’ye  hear,  bid 
Margery  put  more  flocks  in  her  bed,  shift  twice 
a- week,  and  -not  work  so  hard,  that  she  may  not 
smell  so  vigorously.  I shall  take  the  air  shortly. 

Fa/.  Scandai,  don’t  spoil  my  boy’s  milk. — {To 
Jbremy.]  Bid  Trapland  corne  in.  [Exit  Jeremy.] 
If  I can  give  that  Cerberus  a sop,  I shall  be  at  rest 
for  one  day. 


SCENE  V. 

Valentine,  Scandal,  Trapland,  and  Jeremy. 

Val.  O Mr.  Trapland,  my  old  friend,  welcome  ! 
— Jeremy,  a chair  quickly  ; a bottle  of  sack  and  a 
toast  ; — fly — a chair  first. 


Trap.  A good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Valentine, 
and  to  you,  Mr.  ScandaL 

Scan.  The  morning’s  a very  good  morning,  if 
you  don’t  spoil  it. 

Val . Corne  sit  you  down,  you  know  bis  way. 

Trap.  [(S'ils.]  There  is  a debt,  Mr.  Valentine, 
of  fifteen  bundred  pounds  of  pretty  long  standing— - 

Val.  I can  not  talk  about  business  with  a thirsty 
palate. — [ To  Jeremy.]  Sirrah,  the  sack. 

Trap.  And  1 désiré  to  know  what  course  you 
hâve  taken  for  the  payment  ? 

Val.  Faith  and  troth,  I am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you  : — my  service  to  you.  [Drinks.]  Fill,  fill,  to 
honest  Mr.  Trapland,  fuller. 

Trap.  H old,  sweetheart  ; — this  is  not  to  our  busi- 
ness. My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Scandal.  [ Drinks .] 
I hâve  forborne  as  long — 

Val.  T’other  glass,  and  then  we’ll  talk. — Fill, 
Jeremy. 

Trap.  No  more,  in  truth. — I hâve  forborne,  1 
say — 

. Val.  [To  Jeremy.]  Sirrah,  fill  when  I bid  you. 
— [To Trapland.]  And  howdoes  yourhandsome 
daughter  ? Corne,  a good  husband  to  her. 

[ Drinks . 

Trap.  Thank  you. — I hâve  been  out  of  this 
money — 

Val.  Drink  first. — Scandai,  why  do  you  not 
drink  ? {They  drink. 

Trap.  And  in  short,  I can  be  put  off  no  longer. 

VaL  1 was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  supply  : 
it  did  me  signal  service  in  my  necessity.  But  you 
delight  in  doing  good. — Scandai,  drink  to  me  my 
friend  Trapland’s  health.  An  honester  man  lives 
not,  nor  one  more  ready  to  serve  his  friend  in  dis- 
tress,  though  1 say  it  to  his  face.  Corne,  fill  each 
man  his  glass. 

Scan.  What,  I know  Trapland  bas  been  a whore- 
m aster,  and  loves  a wench  still.  You  never  knew 
a whoremaster  that  was  not  an  honest  fellow. 

Trap.  Fy,  Mr.  Scandai  ! you  never  knew — 

Scan.  What,  don’t  I know  ? — I know  the  buxom 
black  widow  in  the  Poultry — eight  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  jointure,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
money.  Aha,  old  Trap  ! 

Val.  Say  you  so,  i’faith  ? corne,  we’ll  remember 
the  widow  : I know  whereabouts  you  are  ; corne, 
to  the  widow — 

Trap.  No  more,  indeed. 

Val.  What,  the  widow’s  health. — [To  Jeremy.] 
Give  it  him. — Off  with  it.  [ They  drink.']  A lovely 
girl,  i'faith,  black  sparkling  eyes,  soft  pouting  ruby 
lips  ; better  sealing  there  than  a bond  for  a mil- 
lion, ha  ! 

Trap.  No,  no,  there’s  no  such  thing,  we’d 
better  mind  our  business  ; — you're  a wag. 

Val.  No,  faith,  we’ll  mind  the  widow’s  business  ; 
fill  again.— Pretty  round  heaving  breasts,  a Barbary 
shape,  and  a jnt  with  her  bum  would  stir  an 
anchorite,  and  the  prettiest  foot  ! Oh,  if  a man 
could  but  fasten  his  eyes  to  her  feet,  as  they  steal 
in  and  out,  and  play  at  bo-peep  under  her  petti- 
coats  ! àh,  Mr.  Trapland  ? • 

Trap.  Verily,  give  me  a glass — you’re  a wag — 
and  here’s  to  the  widow.  [ Drinks . 

Scan.  [Aside  to  Valentine.]  He  begins  to 
chuckle;  ply  him  close,  or  he’ll  relapse  into  a 
dun. 
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LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 


SCENE  VI. 


Valentins,  Scandal,  Jeremy,  Trapland,  and  Snap. 

Snap.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. — Mr.  Trap- 
land, if  we  must  do  our  office,  tell  us  : we  hâve 
half-a-dozen  gentlemen  to  arrest  in  Pall-mall  and 
Covent-garden  ; and  if  we  don’t  make  has  te,  the 
chairmen  will  be  abroad,  and  block  up  the  choco- 
late-hooses,  and  then  our  labour’ s loat. 

Trap.  Udso,  that's  true. — Mr.  Valentiney  I love 
mirth,  but  business  must  be  done  ; are  you  ready 
to— 

Jer.  Sir»  your  father’s  steward  says  he  cornes  to 
make  proposais  conceming  your  debts. 

Val.  Bid  him  corne  in. — Mr.  Trapland,  send 
away  your  officer  ; you  shall  hâve  an  answer  pre- 
sently. 

Trap . Mr.  Snap»  stay  within  call. 


SCENE  VII. 

Valentins»  Scandal,  Trapland,  Jeremy,  and  Steward, 
who  whispers  Valentins. 

Scan.  Here’s  a dog  now,  a traitor  in  his  wine’; 
— sirrah,  refund  the  sack.— Jeremy,  fetch  him  some 
warm  water,  or  I’il  rip  up  his  stomach,  and  go  the 
shortest  way  to  his  conscience. 

Trap.  Mr.  Scandai,  you  are  uncivil  ; I did  not 
value  your  sack  ; but  you  cannot  expect  it  again, 
when  I hâve  drunk  it. 

Scan.  And  how  do  you  expect  to  hâve  your 
money  again,  when  a gentleman  has  spent  it  ? 

Val.  [ To  Steward.]  You  need  say  no  more,  I 
understand  the  conditions,  they  are  very  hard,  but 
my  necessity  is  very  pressing;  I agréé  to  ’em. 
Take  Mr.  Trapland  with  you,  and  let  him  draw 
the  writing. — Mr.  Trapland,  you  know  this  man, 
he  shall  satisfy  you. 

Trap.  Sincerely,  I am  loath  to  be  thus  pressing, 
but  n4y  necessity — 

Val.  No  apology,  good  Mr.  Scrivener,  you  shall 
be  paid. 

Trap.  I hope  you  forgive  me,  my  business 
requires— 


SCENE  VIII. 

Valentins  and  Scandal. 

Scan.  He  begs  pardon  like  a hangman  at  an 
execution. 

Val.  But  I hâve  got  a reprieve. 

Scan.  I am  surprised  ; what,  does  your  father 
relent  ? 

Val.  No  ; he  has  sent  me  the  hardest  conditions 
in  the  world.  You  hâve  heard  of  a booby  brother 
|of  mine  that  was  sent  to  sea  three  years  ago?  this 
! brother  my  father  hears  is  landed  ; whereupon  he 
, very  affectionately  sends  me  word,  if  I will  make  a 
; deed  of  conveyance  of  my  right  to  his  estate  after 
’ his  death  to  my  younger  brother,  he  will  imme- 
i diately  fumish  me  with  four  thonsand  pounds  to 
. pay  my  debts,  and  make  my  fortune.  This  was 
. once  proposed  before,  and  I refused  it  ; but  the 
■ présent  impatience  of  my  creditors  for  their  money, 
and  my  own  impatience  of  confinement,  and  absence 
from  Angelica,  force  me  to  consent. 


Scan.  A very  desperate  démonstration  of  your 
love  to  Angelica  ; and  I think  she  has  never  given 
you  any  assurance  of  hers.  . 

Val.  You  know  her  temper,  she  never  gave  my 
any  great  reason  either  for  hope  or  despair. 

Scan.  Women  of  her  airy  temper,  as  they  seldom 
think  before  they  act,  so  they  rarely  give  us  any 
light  to  guess  at  what  they  roean  ; but  you  hâve 
little  reason  to  believe  that  a woman  of  this  âge,  who 
has  had  an  indifférence  for  you  in  your  prosperity, 
will  fall  in  love  with  your  ilLfortune  ; besides,') 
Angelica  has  a great  fortune  of  her  own;  and / 
great  fortunes  either  expect  another  great  fortune  J 
or  a fooL  y 


SCENE  IX. 

Valentinb,  Scandal,  and  Jeremy. 

Jer.  More  misfortune’s,  sir. 

Val.  What,  another  dun  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  but  Mr.  Tattle  is  corne  to  wait 
upon  you. 

Val.  WeU,  I can’t  help  it; — you  must  bring 
him  up  ; he  knows  I don’t  go  abroad. 


SCENE  X. 

Valentinb  and  Scandal. 

Scan.  Pox  on  him  ! I’il  be  gone. 

Val.  No,  prithee  stay:  Tattle  and  you  should 
never  be  asunder  ; you  are  light  and  shadow,  and 
show  one  another;  he  is  perfectly  thy  reverse! 
both  in  humour  and  understanding;  and,  as  you 
set  up  for  defamation,  he  is  a mender  of  reputa-^ 
tions. 

Scan . A mender  of  réputations  ! ay,  just  as  he 
is  a keeper  of  secrets,  another  virtue  that  he  sets 
up  for  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  rogne  will 
speak  aloud  in  the  posture  of  a whisper  ; anddeny 
a woman'8  name,  while  he  gives  you  the  marks  of 
her  person  : he  will  forswear  receiving  a letter 
from  her,  and  at  the  same  time  show  you  her  hand 
in  the  superscription  ; and  yet  perhaps  he  has 
counterfeited  the  hand  too,  and  sworn  to  a truth  ; 
but  he  hopes  not  to  be  believed  ; and  refuses  the 
réputation  of  a lady’ s favour,  as  a doctor  says  No 
to  a bishopric,  only  that  it  may  be  granted  him. — 
In  short,  he  is  a public  professor  of  secrecy,  and 
makes  proclamation  that  he  holds  private  intelli- 
gence.— He’s  here. 


SCENE  XI. 

Valentinb,  Scandal,  and  Tattle. 

Tat.  Valentine,  good  morrow  ; Scandai,  I am 
yours, — that  is,  when  you  6peak  well  of  me. 

Scan.  That  is,  when  I am  yours  ; for  while  I 
am  my  own,  or  anybody’s  else,  that  will  never 
happen. 

Tat.  How  inhuman  ! 

Val.  Why,  Tattle,  you  need  not  be  much  con- 
cemed  at  anything  that  he  says  : for  to  converse 
with  Scandai,  is  to  play  at  Losing  Loadutn  ; you 
must  lose  a good  name  to  him,  before  your  can 
win  it  for  youraelf.  / 


SCENE  XIII. 


LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 


Tat.  But  how  barbarous  tbat  is,  and  how  unfor- 
tunate  for  himy  that  che  world  should  think  tbe 
better  of  any  person  for  his  calumniation  ! — ] 
tbank  heaven,  it  bas  always  been  a part  of  my  cha- 
racter  to  handle  the  réputation  of  othera  very  ten- 
derly  indeed. 

Scan.  Ay,  such  rotten  réputations  as  you  hâve 
to  deal  with,  are  to  be  handled  tenderly  indeed. 

Tat.  Nayt  but  why  rotten  ? why  should  you  say 
rotten,  when  you  know  not  tbe  persons  of  whom 
you  speak  ? how  cruel  that  is  ! 

Scan.  Not  know  ’em  ? why,  thon  never  hadst  to 
do  with  anybody  that  did  not  stink  to  ail  the  town. 

Tat.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! nay,  now  you  make  a jest  of 
it  indeed  ; for  there  is  nothing  more  known,  than 
that  nobody  knows  anything  of  that  nature  of 
me. — As  1 hope  to  be  saved,  Valentine,  I never 
ezposed  a woman  since  I knew  what  woman  was. 

Val.  And  yet  you  hâve  conversed  with  several. 

Tat.  To  be  free  with  you,  I hâve  ; — I don't 
care  if  I own  that  nay  more  (I’m  going  to  say  a 
bold  word  now),  I never  could  meddle  with  a 
woman  that  had  to  do  with  anybody  else. 

Scan.  How  ! 

Val.  Nay,  faith,  I’m  apt  to  believe  him. — 
Ezcept  ber  husband,  Tattle. 

Tat.  Oh,  that — 

Scan.  What  think  you  of  that  noble  commoner 
Mrs.  Drab  ? 

Tat.  Pooh,  I know  Madam  Drab  bas  made  her 
brags  in  three  or  four  places,  that  I said  this 
and  that,  and  writ  to  her,  and  did  I know  not  what  ; 
—but  upon  my  réputation  she  did  me  wrong. — 
Well,  well,  that  was  malice: — but  I know  the 
bottom  of  it.  She  was  bribed  to  that  by  one 
we  ail  know  ; — a man  too — only  to  bring  me  into 
disgrâce  with  a certain  woman  of  quality — 

Scan.  Whom  we  ail  know. 

Tat.  No  matter  for  that. — Yes,  yes,  everybody 
knows — no  doubt  on’t,  everybody  knows  my 
secrets. — But  I soon  satisfied  the  lady  of  my  inno- 
cence; for  1 told  her — Madam,  says  I,  there  are 
some  persons  who  make  it  their  business  to  tell 
stories,  and  say  tbis  and  that  of  one  and  t’other, 
and  everything  in  the  world  ; and,  says  I,  if  your 
grâce — 

Scan.  Grâce  1 

Tat.  O Lord  ! what  hâve  I said  ? my  unlucky 
tongue ! 

Val . Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Scan.  Why,  Tattle,  thou  hast  more  impudence 
than  one  can  in  reason  expect  : I shall  hâve  an 
esteem  for  thee.  Well,  and  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! well,  go 
on  : and  what  did  you  say  to  her  grâce  ? 

Val.  I confess  this  is  somethiog  extraordinary. 

T at.  Not  a word,  as  I hope  to  be  saved  ; an 
arrant  lapsus  Ixnguœ. — Corne,  let's  talk  of  some- 
thing  else. 

Val . Well,  but  how  did  you  acquit  yourself  ? 

Tat.  Pooh  ! pooh  ! nothing  at  ail,  1 only  rallied 
with  you — a woman  of  ordinary  rank  was  a little 
jealous  of  me,  and  I told  her  something  or  other, 
faith — I know  not  what — Corne,  let's  talk  of  some- 
thing  else.  [Hums  a song . 

Scan . Hang  him,  let  him  alone,  he  has  a mind 
we  should  inquire. 

Tat.  Valentine,  I supped  last  night  with  your 
mistress,  and  her  uncle  old  Foresight;  I think 
your  father  lies  at  Foresight’s. 

Val.  Yes. 


Tat.  Upon  my  soûl,  Angelica’s  a fine  woman. — 
And  so  is  Mrs.  Foresight,  and  her  sister  Mrs. 
Frail. 

Scan.  Yes,  Mrs.  Frail  is  a very  fine  woman  ; 
we  ail  know  her. 

Tat.  Oh,  that  is  notfair! 

Scan.  What  ? 

Tat.  To  tell. 

Scan.  To  tell  what?  why,  what  do  you  know  of 
Mrs.  Frail  ? 

Tat.  Who,  I?  upon  honour  I don't  know 
whether  she  be  man  or  woman  ; but,  by  the 
smoothness  of  her  ch  in,  and  roundness  of  her  hips. 

Scan.  No  ! 

Tat.  No. 

Scan.  She  says  otherwise. 

Tat.  Impossible  ! 

Scan.  Yes,  faith.  Ask  Valentine  else. 

Tat.  Why  then,  as  I hope  to  be  saved,  I believe 
a woman  only  obliges  a man  to  secrecy,  that  she 
may  hâve  the  pleasure  of  telling  herself. 

Scan.  No  doubt  on’t.  Well,  but  has  she  done 
you  wrong,  or  no  ? you  hâve  had  her  ? ha  ? 

Tat.  Though  I bave  more  honour  than  to  tell 
first,  I hâve  more  manners  than  to  contradict  what 
a lady  has  declared. 

Scan.  Well,  you  own  it? 

Tat.  I am  strangely  surprisedl — Yes,  yes,  I 
can't  deny’t,  if  she  taxes  me  with  it. 

Scan.  She’ll  be  here  by-and-by,  she  sees  Valen- 
tine every  morning. 

Tat.  How  ? 

Val.  She  does  me  the  favour,  I mean,  of  a visit 
sometimes.  1 did  not  think  she  had  granted  more 
to  anybody. 

Scan.  Nor  I,  faith  ; but  Tattle  does  not  use  to 
belie  a lady  ; it  is  contrary  to  his  character. — How 
one  may  be  deceived  in  a woman,  Valentine  ! 

Tat.  Nay,  what  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ? 

Scan.  I’m  resol ved  I’il  ask  her. 

Tat.  O barbarous  ! why,  did  you  not  tell  me — 

Scan.  No,  you  told  us.  ^ 

Tat.  And  bid  me  ask  Valentine  ? 

Val.  What  did  1 say  ? I hope  you  won’t  bring 
me  to  confess  an  answer,  when  you  never  asked  me 
the  question  ? 

Tat.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  inhuman 
proceeding — 

Val.  Nay,  if  you  hâve  known  Scandai  thus  long, 
and  cannot  avoid  such  a palpable  decoy  as  this  was, 
the  ladies  hâve  a fine  time  whose  réputations  are 
in  your  keeping. 


SCENE  XII. 

Yalrntinb,  Scandal,  Tattlx,  and  Jaasirr. 

Jer.  Sir,  Mrs.  Frail  has  sent  to  know  if  you  are 
stirring. 

Val.  Show  her  up  when  she  cornes. 


SCENE  XIII. 

Valbntine,  Scandal,  and  Tatelk. 

Tat.  Pli  be  gone. 

Val.  You’ll  meet  her. 

Tat.  Is  there  not  a back  way  ? 


LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 


Val.  If  there  were,  yoa  hâve  more  discrétion 
th&n  to  give  Scandai  such  an  advantage  ; why,  jour 
running  away  will  prove  ail  that  he  can  tell  her. 

Tat.  Scandai,  yon  will  not  be  so  ungenerous  ? — 
Oh,  I shall  lose  my  réputation  of  secrecy  for  ever  ! 
— I sh&ll  never  be  received  but  upon  public  days  ; 
and  my  visita  will  never  be  admitted  beyond  a 
drawing-room  : I shall  never  see  a bedchamber 
again,  never  be  locked  in  a close  t,  nor  run  behind 
a screen,  or  under  a table  ; never  be  distinguished 
among  the  waiting-women  by  the  name  of  trusty 
Mr.  Tattle  more. — You  will  not  be  so  cruel. 

Val.  Scandai,  hâve  pity  on  him  ; he'll  yield  to 
any  conditions. 

Tat.  Any,  any  terms. 

Scan.  Corne,  then,  sacrifice  half-a-dozen  women 
of  good  réputation  to  me  presently. — Corne,  where 
are  yon  familier  ? — and  see  that  they  are  women  of 
quality  too,  the  first  quality. 

Tat.  ’Tis  ver  y hard. — Won’t  a baronet's  lady 
pass  ? 

Scan.  No,  nothing  under  a right  honourable. 

Tat . O inhuman!  you  don’t  expect  their  naines? 

Scan.  No,  their  titles  shall  serve. 

Tat.  Alas  1 that’s  the  same  thing  : pray  spare 
me  their  titles  ; l’il  describe  their  persons. 

Scan . Well,  begin  then  : but  take  notice,  if  yon 
are  so  ill  a painter,  that  I cannot  knôw  the  person 
by  yonr  picture  of  her,  yon  mnst  be  condemned,  like 
other  bad  painters,  to  write  the  name  at  the  bottom. 

Tat.  Well,  first  then — 


SCENE  XIV. 

VAunn»,  Scandai.,  Tattlb,  and  Mrs.  Frail. 

Tat.  O nnfortunate!  she’s  corne  already;  will 
yon  hâve  patience  till  another  time  ; — 1*11  double 
the  number. 

Scan.  Well,  on  that  condition. — Take  heed  yon 
don’t  fail  me. 

Frail . I shall  get  a fine  réputation  by  coming 
to  see  fellows  in  a moraing. — Scandai,  you  devil, 
are  you  here  too  ? — Oh,  Mr.  Tattle,  everything  is 
safe  with  you,  we  know. 

Scan.  Tattle  ! 

Tat.  Mum. — O madam,  yon  do  me  too  mnch 
honour. 

Val.  Well,  lady  galloper,  how  does  Angelica  ? 

Frail.  Angelica  ? manners  ! 

Val.  What,  you  will  allow  an  absent  lover — 

Frail.  No,  TU  allow  a lover  présent  with 
his  mistress  to  he  particular  ; — but  otherwise  I 
think  his  passion  ought  to  give  place  to  his 
manners. 

VaL  But  what  if  he  has  more  passion  than 
manners  ? 

Frail.  Then  let  him  marry  and  reform. 

Val.  Marriage  indeed  may  qualify  the  fury  of 
his  passion,  but  it  very  rarely  mends  a man’s 
manners. 

Frail.  You  are  the  most  mistaken  in  the  world  ; 
there  is  no  créature  perfectly  civil  but  a husband. 
For  in  a little  time  he  grows  only  rude  to  his  wife, 
and  that  is  the  highest  good  breeding,  for  it  begets 
his  civility  to  other  people. — Well,  I’U  tell  you 
news  ; but  I suppose  you  hear  your  brother  Ben- 
jamin is  landed.  And  my  brother  Foresight’s 
daughter  is  corne  ont  of  the  country— I assure  you 


there’*  a match  talked  of  by  the  old  people. — 
Well,  if  he  be  but  as  great  a sea-beast  as  she 
is  a land-monster,  we  çhall  hâve  a most  amphibious 
breed. — The  progeny  will  be  ail  otters;  he  has 
been  bred  at  sea,  and  she  has  never  been  ont  of 
the  country. 

Val.  Pox  take  ’em  ! their  conjunction  bodes  me 
fio  good,  Fm  sure. 

Frail.  Now  you  talk  of  conjonction,  my  brother 
Forasight  has  cast  both  their  nativities,  and  prog- 
nosticates  an  admirai  and  an  eminent  justice  of  the 

peace  to  be  the  issue  male  of  their  two  bodies ’Tis 

the  most  superatitious  old  fool!  he  would  hâve 
persuaded  me,  that  this  was  an  unlucky  day,  and 
would  not  let  me  corne  abroad  ; but  I invented  a 
dream,  and  sent  him  to  Artemidorus  for  interpré- 
tation, and  so  stole  ont  to  see  you.  Well,  and 
what  will  you  give  me  now  ? corne,  I must  hâve 
something. 

Val . Step  into  the  next  room — and  Fil  give  you 
something. 

Scan.  Ay,  we’ll  ail  give  you  something. 

Frail.  Well,  what  will  you  ail  give  me  ? 

Val.  Mine’ s a secret. 

Frail.  I thought  you  would  give  me  something 
that  would  be  a trouble  to  you  to  keep. 

Val.  And  Scandai  shall  give  you  a good  name. 

FraiL  That’s  more  than  he  has  for  himself. 
And  what  will  you  give  me,  Mr.  Tattle  ? 

Tat.  I ? my  soûl,  madam. 

Frail.  Pooh,  no,  I thank  you,  I hâve  enough  to 
do  to  take  care  of  my  own.  Well  ; but  Fil  corne 
and  see  you  one  of  these  momings  : I hear  you 
hâve  a great  many  pictures. 

Tat.  I hâve  a pretty  good  collection  at  your 
service,  some  originale. 

Scan.  Hang  him,  hehas  nothing  but  the  Seasons 
and  the  Twelve  Cœsars,  paltry  copies  ; and  the 
Five  Senses,  as  ill  represented  as  they  are  in  him- 
self  ; and  he  himself  is  the  only  original  you  will 
see  there. 

Frail . Ay,  but  I hear  he  has  a closet  of  beauties. 

Scan.  Yes,  ail  that  hâve  done  him  favoura,  if 
you  will  believe  him. 

Frail.  Ay,  let  me  see  those,  Mr.  Tattle. 

Tat.  Oh,  madam,  those  are  sacred  to  love  and 
contemplation.  No  man  but  the  painter  and 
myself  was  ever  blest  with  the  light. 

Frail.  Well,  but  a woman — 

Tat.  Nor  woman,  'till  she  consented  to  hâve 
her  picture  there  too  ; — for  then  she’s  obliged  to 
keep  the  secret. 

Scan.  No,  no  ; corne  to  me  if  you’d  see  pictures. 

Frail.  You? 

Scan.  Yes,  faith,  I can  show  you  your  own 
picture,  and  most  of  your  acquaintance  to  the 
Jifc,  and  as  like  as  at  Kneller’B. 

Frail.  O lying  créature! — Valentine,  does  not 
he  lie  ? — 1 can 't  believe  a word  he  says. 

Val.  No,  indeed,  he  speaks  truth  now  ; for  as 
Tattle  has  pictures  of  ail  that  hâve  granted  him 
jfavoure,  he  has  the  pictures  of  ail  that  bave  refused 
Uiim  ; if  satires,  descriptions,  characters,  and  lam- 
jpoons  aie  pictures. 

* Scan.  Yes,  mine  are  most  in  black  and  white  ; 
— and  yet  there  are  some  set  ont  in  their  true 
colours,  both  men  and  women.  I can  show  you 
pride,  folly,  affectation,  wantonness,  inconstancy, 
covetousness,  dissimulation,  malice,  and  ignorance, 
ail  in  one  piece.  Then  I can  show  you  lying, 
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foppery,  vanity,  cowardice,  bragging,  lechery, 
impotence  and  uglineas  in  another  piece  ; and  yet 
one  of  thesè  ia  a celebrated  beauty,  and  t’other  a 
profeaaed  beau.  I hâve  paintinga  too,  some 
pleaaant  enough/ 

Frail.  Corne,  let’s  hear  ’em. 

Scan . Why,  I hâve  a beau  in  a bagnio,  cnpping 
for  a coroplexion,  and  sweating  for  a ahape. 

Frail,  So. 

Scan,  Then  I bave  a lady  btxming  brandy  in  a 
cellar  with  a hackney  coachman. 

Frail.  O devil  ! Well,  butthat  atory  ia  nottrue. 

Scan.  I hâve  some  hieroglyphics  too  ; I bave  a 
lawyer  with  a hundred  handa,  two  heads,  and  but 
one  face  ; a divine  with  two  faces,  and  one  head  ; 
and  1 hâve  a aoldier  with  his  braina  in  hia  belly, 
and  hia  heart  where  his  head  shoold  be. 

Frail.  And  no  head  ? 

Scan.  No  head. 

FraiL  Pooh,  this  ia  ail  invention.  Hâve  yon 
ne’er  a poet  ? 

Scan.  Yea,  I hâve  a poet  weighing  worda,  and 
aelling  praise  for  praiae,  and  a critic  picking  his 
pocket.  1 hâve  anothér  large  piece  too,  repre- 
senting  a achool  ; where  there  are  huge-propor- 
tioned  critica,  with  long  wigs,  laced  coats,  Steenkirk 
cravata,  and  terrible  faces  ; with  catcalll  in  their 
handa,  and  horn-books  about  their  necka.  I hâve 
many  more  of  thia  kind,  very  well  painted  as  you 
ahall  aee. 

Frail . Wéll,I’ll  corne,  if  it  be  but  to  diaprove  you. 


SCENE  XV. 

Yalbntivb,  Scandal,  Tattlb,  Mrs.  Frail,  and 

Jbrbmv. 

Jer.  Sir,  here’s  the  steward  again  from  your 
father. 

Val.  Fil  corne  to  him. — Will  you  give  me 
leave  ? 1*11  wait  on  you  again  preæntly. 

Frail.  No,  l’il  be  gone.  Corne,  who  aquires  me 
to  the  Exchange  ? 1 muât  call  my  aiater  Foresight 
there. 

Scan.  I will  : I hâve  a mind  to  your  aiater. 

Frail.  Civil  I 

Tat.  1 will,  becauae  I hâve  a tendre  for  your 
ladyahip. 

Frail.  That's  aomewhat  the  better  reaaon,  to 
my  opinion. 

Scan.  Well,  if  Tattle  entertains  you,  I hâve 
the  better  opportunity  to  engage  your  aiater. 

Val.  Tell  Angelica,  I ara  about  making  hard 
conditions  to  corne  abroad,  and  be  at  liberty  to 
8ee  her. 

Scan.  PU  give  an  account  of  you  and  your 
proceedings.  If  indiscrétion  be  a aign  of  loveJl 
you  are  the  moat  a lover  of  anybody  that  I know  ] | 
you  fancy  that  pardng  with  your  estate  will  help 
you  to  your  mistress. — In  my  mind  he  ia  a thought- 
less  adventurer, 

Who  hopea  to  purchaae  wealth  by  aelling  land, 

Or  win  a miatreaa  with  a loaing  hand.  lExeunt. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Forxsioht’s  Haute. 
Forbrobt  and  Servant. 

Fore . Heyday  1 what  are  ail  the  women  of  my 
family  abroad  ? la  not  my  wife  corne  home,  nor 
my  aiater,  nor  my  daughter  ? 

Ser.  No,  sir. 

Fore.  Mercy  on  %s,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
it  ? Bure  the  moon  ia  in  ail  her  fortitudes.  la  my 
niece  Angelica  at  home  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Fore.  1 believe  you  lie,  air. 

Ser.  Sir? 

ÉFore.  I say  you  lie,  air.  It  ia  impossible  that 
nything  should  be  as  I wonld  hâve  it  ; for  I wa a 
oro,  sir,  when  the  Crab  was  aacending,  and  ail  my 
flaira  go  backward. 

Ser.*\  can't  tell,  indeed,  air. 

Fore.  No,  I know  you  can’t,  air  ; but  I can  tell, 
air,  and  foretell,  air. 


SCENE  II. 

Forroght,  Servant,  and  Nurse. 

Fore.  Nurse,  where’a  your  young  mistress  ? 

Nurse.  Wee'st  heart,  I know  not,  they’re  none 
/of  ’em  corne  home  yet.  Poor  child  ! I warrant 
(ahe’s  fond  o’  aeeing  the  town  ; — marry,  pray  heaven, 
they  ha’  given  her  any  dinner. — Good  lack-a-day, 


n. 

ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! O strange  ! 1*11  vow  and  awear  now, — 
ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! marry,  and  did  you  ever  aee  the  like  ! 

Fore.  Why,  how  now,  what’a  the  matter  ? 

Nurse.  Pray  heaven  aend  your  worahip  good 
luck  ! marry  and  amen  with  ail  my  heart  ; for  you 
hâve  put  on  one  stocking  with  the  wrong  aide  out- 
ward. 

Fore.  Ha,  how  ? faith  and  troth  I’m  glad  of  it  ! — 
And  so  1 bave  ; that  may  be  good  luck  in  troth,  in 
troth  it  may,  very  good  luck  : nay,  I hâve  had  some 
omena  : 1 got  ont  of  bed  backwarda  too  thia  mom- 
ing,  without  préméditation  ; pretty  good  that  too  ; 
but  then  I stumbled  coming  down  staira,  and  met 
a weasel  ; bad  omena  those  : some  bad,  some  good, 
our  livea  are  chequered  : mirth  and  aorrow,  want 
and  plenty,  night  and  day,  make  up  our  time. — 
But  in  troth  1 am  pleaaed  at  my  stocking  ; very 
well  pleaaed  at  my  stocking. — Oh,  here’s  my  niece  ! 
— Sirrah,  go  tell  sir  Sampson  Legend  1*11  wait  on 
him  if  he’a  at  leisure  ; — *tis  now  three  o’dock,  a 
very  good  hour  for  business.  Mercury  govems  this 
hour. 

— « — • 

SCENE  III. 

Awgblica,  FoBBstoirr,  and  Nurse. 

An  g.  la  it  not  a good  hour  for  pleasure  too, 
uncle  ? pray  lend  me  your  coach,  mine’a  out  of 
order. 
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Fore . What,  would  you  be  gadding  too  ? sure 
ail  females  are  mad  to-day. — It  ia  of  evil  portent, 
and  bodes  miscliief  to  the  master  of  a f&mily. — I 
remember  an  oid  prophecy  written  by  Mees&h&lah 
tbe  Arabian,  and  thns  transl&ted  by  a reverend 
Buckinghamahire  bard. 

u Wben  honsewife8  ail  the  honse  foreake, 

And  leave  goodman  to  brew  and  bake, 
Witboaten  guile  then  be  it  said, 

That  honse  doth  stond  npon  its  head  ; 

And  when  the  head  is  set  in  grand, 

Ne  mari  if  it  be  fruitful  fond.” 

Fruitful,  the  head  fruitful  ; — that  bodes  horns  ; the 
fruit  of  the  head  is  horns. — Dear  niece,  stay  at  home; 
for  by  the  head  of  the  honse  is  meant  the  husband  ; 
the  prophecy  needs  no  explanation. 

Ang.  WeÛ,  but  I can  neither  make  you  a cnckold, 
nncle,  by  going  abroad  ; nor  secnre  you  from  being 
one,  by  staying  at  home. 

Fore.  Yes,  yes  ; while  there’s  one  woman  left, 
the  prophecy  is  not  in  full  force. 

Ang.  But  my  inclinations  are  in  force  ; I hâve 
a mind  to  go  abroad  ; and  if  you  won’t  lend  me 
your  coach,  FU  take  a hackney,  or  a chair,  and 
leave  you  to  erect  a scheme,  and  find  who’s  in  con- 
jonction with  your  wife.  Why  don’t  you  keep  her 
( at  home,  if  youfre  jealous  of  her  when  she’s  abroad  ? 

I You  know  my  aunt  is  a little  rétrogradé  (as  you  call 
fit)  in  her  nature.  Unde,  I’m  afraid  you  are  not 
Mord  of  the  ascendant,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Fore . Well,  Jill-flirt,  you  are  very  pert — and 
always  ridicoling  that  celestial  science. 

Ang.  Nay,  unde,  don’t  be  angry  ; — if  you  are, 
Fil  rip  up  ail  your  false  prophecies,  ridiculous 
dreams,  and  idle  divinations  : I’il  swear  you  are  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood. — What  a bustle 
did  you  keep  against  the  last  invisible  éclipsé,  lay- 
ing  in  provision,  as  ’twere  for  a siégé  ! What  a 
world  of  fire  and  candie,  matches  and  tinder-boxes 
did  you  purchase  ! One  would  hâve  thought  we 
were  ever  after  to  live  under  ground,  or  at  least 
making  a voyage  to  Groenland,  to  inhabit  there  ail 
the  dark  season. 

Fore.  Why,  you  malapert  slut  ! 

Ang.  Will  you  lend  me  your  coach,  or  I'il  go  on  ? 
— Nay,  I’il  déclaré  how  you  prophesied  popery  was 
coming,  only  because  the  butler  had  mislaid  some 
of  the  apostle  spoons,  and  thought  they  were  lost. 
Away  went  religion  and  spoonmeat  together. — 
Indeed,  uncle,  ITl  indict  you  for  a wizard. 

Fore.  How,  hussy  1 was  there  ever  such  a pro- 
voking  minx  1 

Nurse.  O merciful  father,  how  she  talks  ! 

Ang.  Yes,  I can  make  oath  of  your  unlawful 
midnight  practices  ; you  and  the  old  nurse  there — 

Nurse.  Marry,  heaven  defend  ! — I at  midnight 
practices  ! — O Lord,  what’s  hère  to  do  ! — I in  un- 
la  wful  doings  with  my  master’s  worship  ! — Why, 
did  you  ever  hear  the  like  now? — Sir,  did  ever  I do 
anything  of  your  midnight  concerns — but  warm 
your  bed,  and  tuck  you  up,  and  set  the  candie  and 
your  tobacco-box  and  your  urinai  by  you,  and  now 
and  then  rub  the  soles  of  your  feet? — O Lord, 
I?— 

Ang.  Yes,  1 saw  you  together,  through  the  key- 
hole  of  the  closet,  one  night,  like  Saul  and  tbe 
witch  of  Endor,  tuming  the  sieve  and  sheare,  and 
pricking  your  thumbs,  to  Write  poor  innocent  ser- 
vants* names  in  blood,  about  a little  nutmeg-grater, 


which  she  had  forgot  in  the  caudle-cup. — Nay,  I 
know  something  worse,  if  I would  speak  of  it. 

Fore.  1 defy  you,  hussy  ! but  1*11  remember  this, 
I’il  be  revenged  on  you,  cockatrice;  l’il  hamper 
you. — You  hâve  your  fortune  in  your  own  hands, 
— but  1*11  find  a way  to  make  your  lover,  your  pro- 
digal  spendthrift  gallaift,  Valentine,  pay  for  ail,  I 
will. 

Ang.  Will  you  ? I care  not,  but  ail  shall  out  then. 
— Look  to’t,  nurse  ; I can  bring  witness  that  you 
hâve  a great  unnatural  teat  under  your  left  arm, 
and  he  another  ; and  that  you  suckle  a young  devil 
in  the  shape  of  a tabby-cat,  by  tums,  I can. 

Nurse.  A teat  I a teat  ! I an  unnatural  teat  1 
O the  false  slanderous  thing  ; feel,  feel  here,  if  I 
bave  anything  but  like  anotber  Christian.  [ Crying . 

Fore.  1 will  hâve  patience,  since  it  is  the  will  of 
the  stars  I should  be  thus  tormented.-VThis  is  the 
effect  of  the  malicious  conjunctions  and  oppositions 
in  the  third  house  of  my  nativity  ; there  the  cnrse 
of  kindred  was  foretold. — But  I will  hâve  my  doora 
locked  up — 1*11  punish  you,  not  a man  shall  enter 
my  house. 

Ang.  Do,  uncle,  lock  ’em  up  quickly  before  my 
aunt  cornes  home  ; — you’il  hâve  a letter  for  alimony 
to-morrow  morning. — But  let  me  be  gone  tiret, 
and  then  let  no  mankind  corne  near  the  house,  but 
converse  with  spirits  and  the  celestial  signe,  the 
Bull,  and  the  Ram,  and  the  Goat.  Bless  me  ! there 
are  a great  many  horned  beasts  among  the  Twelve 
Signs,  uncle  ; — but  cuckolds  go  to  heaven. 

Fore.  But  there's  but  one  virgin  among  the 
twelve  signs,  spitfire,  but  one  virgin. 

Ang.  Nor  there  had  not  been  that  one,  if  she 
had  had  to  do  with  anything  but  astrologere,  unde. 
That  makes  my  aunt  go  abroad. 

Fore.  How  ? how  ? is  that  the  reason  ? Corne, 
you  know  something  : tell  me,  and  1*11  forgive  you  ; 
do,  good  nieoe. — Corne,  you  shall  hâve  my  coach 
and  horses  ; — faith  and  troth,  you  shall. — Does 
my  wife  complain  ? corne,  I know  women  tell 
one  anotber. — She  is  young  and  sanguine,  has  a 
wanton  hazel  eye,  and  was  born  under  Gemini, 
which  may  incline  her  to  society  ; she  has  a mole 
upon  her  lip,  with  a moist  palm,  and  an  open 
liberality  on  the  mount  of  Venus. 

Ang.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Fore.  Do  you  laugh  ? — Well,  gentlewoman,  1*11 
— but  corne,  be  a good  girl,  don’t  perplex  your 
poor  unde,  tell  me  ; wont  you  speak  ? — Odd,  1*11 — 


SCENE  IV. 

imiuci,  Forj&roht,  Nurse,  and  Servant 

Serv.  Sir  Sampson  is  coming  down  to  wait  upon 
you. 

Ang.  Good  b’w’ye,  unde. — Call  me  a chair. — 
[ Exit  Servant.]  1*11  find  out  my  aunt,  and  tell 
her,  she  must  not  corne  home.  [Ertf . 

Fore,  l’m  so  perplexed  and  vexed,  I am  not  fit  to 
receive  him  ; I shall  scaroe  recover  m y self  before 
the  hour  be  past — Go,  nurse,  tell  sir  Sampson  l’m 
ready  to  wait  on  him. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sic.  [Exit. 

Fore.  Well — why,  if  I was  bom  to  be  a cuckold, 
there’s  no  more  to  be  said — he*s  here  already. 
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SCENE  V. 

Fo&bsight  and  Sir  Sampson  wiih  a paper. 

Sir  Samp.  Nor  no  more  to  be  done,  old  boy  5 
that’s  plain. — Hère  ’tis,  I hâve  it  in  my  hand,  old 
Ptolomee  ; I’il  make  the  ungracious  prodigal  know 
who  begat  him  ; I will,  old  Nostrodamus.  What, 
ni  warrant  my  son  thought  nothing  belonged  to  a 
\father  but  forgiveness  and  affection  ; no  authority, 
no  correction,  no  arbitrary  power  ; nothing  to  be 
done,  but  for  him  to  offend,  and  me  to  pardon. 

| I warrant  yon,  if  he  danced  till  doomsday,  he 
, thought  I was  to  pay  the  piper.  Well,  but  here  it 
I is  under  black  and  white,  signatum,  sigillatum , 
l and  deliberatum  ; that  as  soon  as  my  son  Benjamin 
is  arrived,  he  is  to  make  over  to  him  his  right  of 
i inheritance.  Where’s  my  daughter  that  is  to  be — 
ha  ! old  Merlin  ! body  o’me,  I'm  so  glad  I’m 
' revenged  on  this  undutiful  rogue. 
j Fore . Odso,  let  me  see  ; let  me  see  the  paper. — 

Ay,  faith  and  troth,  here  ’tis,  if  it  will  but  hold. 

I I wish  things  were  done,  and  the  couveyance  made. 
When  was  this  signed,  what  hour  ? Odso,  you 
should  hâve  consulted  me  for  the  time.  Well,  but 
we'll  make  haste. 

Sir  Samp.  Haste,  ay,  ay;  haste  enough,  my 
son  Ben  will  be  in  town  to  night — I hâve  ordered 
my  lawyer  to  draw  up  writings  of  settlement  and 
j jointure  : — ail  shall  be  done  to-night.  No  matter 

Îfor  the  time  : prithee,  brother  Foresight,  leave 
superstition.  Poz  o’th’  time  ! there's  no  time  but 
the  time  présent,  there's  no  more  to  be  said  of 
whafs  past,  and  ail  that  is  to  corne  will  happen. 

I llf  the  sun  shine  by  day,  and  the  stars  by  night, 

■ jwhy,  we  shall  know  one  another's  faces  without 
jtbe  help  of  a candie,  and  that’s  ail  the  stars  are 
tgood  for. 

Fore.  How,  how,  Sir  Sampson  ? that  ail  ? Give 
me  leave  to  contradict  you,  and  tell  you,  you  are 
Ignorant. 

Sir  Samp . I tell  you  I am  wise  ; and  sapiens 
dominabUur  astris  ; there’s  Latin  for  you  to  prove 
it,  and  an  argument  to  confound  your  ephemeris. — 
Ignorant  ! — 1 tell  you,  I hâve  travelled,  old  Fircu, 
and  know  the  globe.  I hâve  seen  the  antipodes, 
where  the  sun  rises  at  midnight,  and  sets  at  noon- 
day. 

Fore.  But  I tell  you,  I hâve  travelled,  and 
travelled  in  the  celestial  sphères,  know  the  signs 
and  the  planets,  and  their  bouses.  Can  judge  of 
motions  direct  and  rétrogradé,  of  sextiles,  quad- 
rates,  trines  and  oppositions,  fiery  trigons  and 
.aquatical  trigonç.  Know  whether  life  shall  be  long 
or  short,  happy  or  unhappy,  whether  diseases  are 
curable  or  incurable.  If  journeys  shall  be  pros- 
pérons, undertakings  successful  ; or  goods  stolen 
recovered,  I know — 

Sir  Samp.  I know  the  length  of  the  emperor 
I of  China'8  foot  ; hâve  kissed  the  Great  Mogul's 
slipper,  and  rid  a hunting  upon  an  éléphant  with 
the  Cham  of  Tartary. — Body  o'me,  I hâve  made 
a cuckold  of  a king,  and  the  présent  majesty  of 
Bantam  is  the  issue  of  these  loins. 

Fore.  I know  when  travellers  lie  or  speak  truth, 
when  they  don't  know  it  themselves. 
f Sir  Samp.  I hâve  known  an  astrologer  made  a 

\euckold  in  the  twinkling  of  a star  ; and  seen  a 
• f conjurer  that  could  not  keep  the  devil  ont  of  his 
wife's  circle. 


Fore.  [ Aside .]  What,  does  he  twit  me  with  my 
wife  too?  1 must  be  better  informed  of  this. — 
[Atoud.]  Do  you  mean  my  wife,  sir  Sampson  ? 
Though  you  made  a cuckold  of  the  king  of  Bantam, 
yet  by  the  body  of  the  sun — 

Sir  Samp.  By  the  horns  of  the  moon,  yon 
would  say,  brother  Capricorn. 

Fore.  Capricorn  in  your  teeth,  thon  modem 
Mandeville  ! Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a 
type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude  ! Take 
back  your  paper  of  inheritance  ; send  your  son  to 
sea  again.  I’il  wed  my  daughter  to  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  ere  she  shall  incorporate  with  a contemner 
of  sciences,  and  a defamer  of  virtue. 

Sir  Samp.  [ Aside .]  Body  o'me,  I hâve  gone  too 
far  ; — I must  not  provoke  honest  Albumazar.— 
[Aloud.]  An  Egyptian  mummy  is  an  illustrions 
créature,  my  trusty  hieroglyphic  ; and  may  hâve 
significations  of  fùturity  about  him  ; odsbud,  I 
would  my  son  were  an  Egyptian  mummy  for  thy 
sake.  What,  thou  art  not  angry  for  a jest,  my  good 
Haly  ? — I reverence  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  with 
ail  my  heart.  What,  I’il  make  thee  a présent  of  a 
mummy  : now  1 think  on't,  body  o'me,  I hâve  a 
shoulder  of  an  Egyptian  king,  that  I purloined 
from  one  of  the  pyramids,  powdered  with  hierogly- 
phics  ; thou  shalt  hâve  it  brought  home  to  thy 
house,  and  make  an  entertainment  for  ail  the  phi- 
lomaths, and  students  in  physic  and  astrology,  in 
and  about  London. 

Fore.  But  what  do  you  know  of  my  wifp,  sir 
Sampson  ? 

Sir  Samp . Thy  wife  is  a constellation  of  virtues  ; 
she’s  the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the  moon: 
nay , she  is  more  illustrions  than  the  moon  ; for  she 
has  her  chastity  without  her  inconstancy  ; ’sbud  I 
was  but  in  jest. 


SCENE  VI. 

Forksight,  Sir  Sampson,  and  Jbrbmy. 

Sir  Samp.  How  now,  who  sent  for  you  ? ha  ! 
what  would  you  hâve  ? 

[Jkrrmy  whispert  Sir  Sampson. 

Fore.  Nay,  if  you  were  but  in  jest — Who's  that 
fellow  ? I don't  like  his  physiognomy. 

Sir  Samp.  [ To  Jeremy.]  My  son,  sir  ; what 
son,  sir  ? my  son  Benjamin,  hoh  ? 

Jet.  No,  sir  ; Mr.  Valentine,  my  master. — ’Tis 
the  first  time  he  has  been  abroad  since  his  confine- 
ment, and  he  cornes  to  pay  his  duty  to  you. 

Sir  Samp.  Well,  sir. 


SCENE  VII. 

Forrsigbt,  Sir  Sampson,  Vajukntinr,  and  Jrbkmy. 

Jer.  He  is  here,  sir. 

Val.  Tour  blessing,  sir. 

Sir  Samp.  You've  had  it  already,  sir.  I 
think  I sent  it  you  to-day  in  a bill  of  four 
thonsand  pounds. — A great  deal  of  money,  brother 
Foresight 

Fore.  Ay,  indeed,  sir  Sampson,  a great  deal  of 
money  for  a young  man  ; I wonderwhat  he  can  do 
with  it. 

Sir  Samp . Body  o’me,  so  do  I. — Hark  ye,  Valen- 
tine, if  there  be  too  much,  refund  the  superfluity  ; 
dost  hear,  boy  ? 
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SCENE  VIII. 

Vaucntote  and  Jeremy. 

Jer.  I told  you  what  your  visit  wouîd  corne  to. 

Val.  'Tis  as  much  as  I expected. — I did  not 
corne  to  see  hlm  : I came  to  Angelica  ; but  since 
she  wka  gone  abroad  it  waa  easily  turned  another 
way  ; and  at  least  looked  well  on  my  side. — What’s 
here?  Mrs.  Foresight  and  Mrs.  Fraii;  th«y  are 
eamest. — FU  avoid  ’em. — Corne  this  way,  and  go 
and  inqnire  wheu  Angelica  wiU  retara. 

— ♦-  ■ 

^ SCENE  IX. 

Mrs.  Foruiobt  and  Mrs.  Frail. 

Frai/.  What  hâve  you  to  do  to  watch  me  1 ’slife, 
Fil  do  wbat  1 please. 

Mrs.  Fore.  You  wiU? 

Frail.  Y es,  marry  wiU  I. — A great  piece  of 
business  to  go  to  Covent-Garden  square  in  a hack- 
ney-coach, and  take  a tara  with  one’s  friend  1 

Mrs.  Fore . Nay,  two  or  three  taras,  I’U  take 
my  oath. 

Frail.  WeU,  wbat  if  I took  twenty  ? — I warrant 
if  you  had  been  there,  it  had  been  only  innocent 
r récréation. — Lord,  where's  the  comfort  of  this  life, 
if  we  can’t  hâve  the  happiness  of  conversing  where 
jre  like  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  But  can’t  you  converse  at  home  ? — 
I own  it,  I think  there’s  no  happiness  like  con- 
versing with  au  agreeable  man  ; I don’t  quarrel  at 
that,  nor  I don’t  think  but  your  conversation  was 
very  innocent  ; but  the  place  is  public,  and  to  be 
seen  with  a man  in  a hackney-coach  is  scandalous  : 
what  if  anybody  else  should  hâve  seen  you  alight, 
as  I did  How  can  anybody  be  happy,  while 
they’re  in  perpétuai  fear  of  being  seen  and  cen- 
sured  ! — Besides,  it  would  not  only  reflect  upon 
you,  sister,  but  me. 

Frail.  Pooh,  here’s  a clutter  ! — Why  should  it 
reflect  upon  you  ? — I don’t  doubt  but  you  hâve 
thought  yourself  happy  in  a hackney-coach  before 
now. — If  1 had  gone  to  Knightsbridge,or  to  Chelsea, 
or  to  Spring-Garden,  or  Bara  Elms,  with  a man 
alone^— something  might  hâve  been  said. 

Mrs . Fore . Why,  was  I ever  in  any  of  those 
places  ? what  do  you  mean,  sister  ? 

Frail.  Was  I ? what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  You  hâve  been  at  a worse  place. 

Frail.  I at  a worse  place,  and  with  a man  I 

Mrs.  Fore.  I suppose  you  would  not  go  alone  to 
the  World’s-End. 

FraU.  The  world’s-end  ! what,  do  you  mean  to 
banter  me  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Poor  innocent  ! you  don’t  know 
that  there’s  a place  called  the  World’s-End  ? l’il 
swear  you  can  keep  your  countenance  purely,  you’d 
make  an  admirable  player. 

Frail.  1*11  swear  you  hâve  a great  deal  of  confi- 
dence, and  in  my  mind  too  much  for  the  Btage. 

Mrs.  Fore . Very  well,  that  will  appear  who  has 
most  ; you  never  were  at  the  World’s-End  ? 

FraU.  No. 

Mrs . Fore.  You  deny  it  positively  to  my  face  ? 

FraU.  Your  face  1 what’s  your  face  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  No  matter  for  that,  it’s  as  good  a 
face  as  youre. 


FraU.  Not  by  a dozen  years*  wearing. — But  I do 
deny  it  positively  to  your  face  then. 

Mrs.  Fore.  1*11  allow  you  now  to  find  fault  with 
my  face  ; — for  1*11  swear  your  impudence  has  put 
me  ont  of  countenance  : — but  look  you  here  now, 

— where  did  you  lose  this  gold  bodkin  ? — O sister, 
sister! 

FraU . My  bodkin  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Nay,  ’tis  yours,  looluat  it. 

Frail.  Well,  if  you  go  to  that,  where  did  you  ] 
find  this  bodkin  ? — O,  sister,  sister  ! — sister  every  J 
way.  • / 

Mrs.  Fore.  [Aride.]  O devil  on’t,  that  I could J 
not  discover  her  without  betraying  myself  ! / | 

FraU.  I hâve  heard  gentlemen  say,  sister,  that  i 
one  should  take  great  care,  when  one  makes  a thrust 
in  fencing,  not  to  lie  open  one’s  self. 

Mrs.  Fore,  lt’s  very  true,  sister  ; well,  since 
all’s  ont,  and  as  you  say,  since  we  are  both  wounded, 
let  us  do  what  is  often  done  in  duels,  take  care  of 
one  another,  and  grow  better  friends  than  before. 

FraU.  With  ail  my  heart  : ours  are  but  Blight 
flesh  wounds,  and  if  we  keep  ’em  from  air,  not  at 
ail  dangerous  : well,  give  me  your  hand  in  token 
of  sisterly  secrecy  and  affection. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Here  ’tis  with  ail  my  heart. 

FraU.  Well,  as  an  earnest  of  friendship  and  con- 
fidence, 1*11  acquaint  you  with  a design  that  I hâve.  ' 
To  tell  truth,  and  speak  openly  one  to  another, 
l’m  afraid  the  world  bave  observed  us  more  tban  | 
we  hâve  observed  one  another.  You  hâve  a rich 
husband,  and  are  provided  for  ; I am  at  a loss,  and  11 
hâve  no  great  stock  either  of  fortune  or  réputation  ; ( 
and  therefore  must  look  sharply  about  me.  Sir  r 
Sampson  has  a son  that  is  expected  to-night  ; and 
by  the  account  I bave  heard  of  his  éducation,  can 
be  no  conjurer  ; the  estate  you  know  is  to  be  made 
over  to  him  : — now  if  I could  wheedle  him,  sister, 
ha  ? you  understand  me  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  I do  ; and  will  help  you  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. — And  I can  tell  you  one  thing  | 
that  falls  out  luckily  enough  ; my  awkward  daughter- 
in-law,  who  you  know  is  designed  to  be  his  wife,  is 
grown  fond  of  Mr.  Tattle  ; now  if  we  can  improve 
that,  and  make  her  bave  an  aversion  for  the  booby, 
it  may  go  a great  way  towards  his  liking  you. 
Here  they  corne  together  ; and  let  uscontrive  some 
way  or  other  to  leave  ’em  together. 

■ »- 

SCENE  X. 

Mrs.  Foresioht,  Mrs.  Frail,  Tattle,  and  Misa  Paca. 

Prue.  Mother,  mother,  mother,  look  you  here  ! 

Mrs.  Fore.  Fy,  fy,  miss!  how  you  bawl. — 
Besides,  I hâve  told  you,  you  must  not  call  me 
mother. 

Prue.  What  must  I call  you  then  ? are  you  not 
my  father’s  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Madam  ; you  must  say  madam. — 
By  my  soûl,  I shall  fancy  myself  old  indeed,  to 
hâve  this  great  girl  call  me  mother  ! — Well,  but, 
miss,  what  are  you  so  overjoyed  at  ? 

Prue.  Look  you  here,  madam,  then,  what  Mr. 
Tattle  has  given  me. — Look  you  here,  cousin,  here’s 
a snuff-box  ; nay,  there’s  snuff  in’t  ; — here,  will 
you  hâve  any  ? — Oh  good  ! how  sweet  it  is. — Mr. 
Tattle  is  ail  over  sweet,  his  peruke  is  sweet,  and  his 
gloves  are  sweet,  and  his  handkerchief  is  sweet, 
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T 'a/.  With  ail  my  heart. — Now,  then,  my  little 
angel  1 f Kisses  her. 

Prue . Pish  ! 

Ta/.  That’s  right — again,  my  charmer  ! 

[Kisses  again. 

P rue,  O fy  ! nay,  now  I can’t  abide  you. 

Ta/.  Admirable  I that  waa  as  well  as  if  you 
had  been  born  and  bred  in  Covent-garden.  And 
won't  you  show  me,  pretty  miss,  where  your  bed- 
chamber  is  ? 

Prue.  No,  indeed  won’t  I ; but  FU  run  there 
and  bide  myself  from  you  behind  the  cur tains. 

Ta/.  1*11  follow  you. 

Prue.  Ab,  but  Fil  hold  the  door  with  both 


hands,  and  be  angry; — and  you  shall  push  me 
down  before  you  corne  in. 

Toi.  No,  Fil  corne  in  first,  and  push  you  down 
afterwards. 

Prue.  Will  you  ? then  Fil  be  more  angry,  and 
more  complying. 

Toi.  Then  Fil  make  you  cry  ont 

Prue.  Oh,  but  you  sh&n’t  ; for  FU  hold  my 
tongue. 

Tat.  Oh,  my  dear  apt  scholar  ! 

Prue.  Well,  now  Fil  run,  and  make  more  haste 
than  you. 

Tat.  You  shaU  not  fly  so  fast  as  I’U  pursue. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Gallery  adjoining  Prue’s 
Bedchamber. 

Nurse. 

Miss  ! miss  ! miss  Prue  ! — mercy  on  me,  marry  and 
amen  ! — Why,  what’s  become  of  the  child  ? why 
miss  ! Miss  Foresight  ! — Sure,  she  bas  locked  her- 
self  up  in  her  chamber,  and  gone  to  sleep,  or  to 
prayers. — Miss  ! miss  ! 1 hear  her  ; — corne  to  your 
father,  child  ; open  the  door — open  the  door,  miss  ! 
— I hear  you  cry  Hush  ! — O Lord,  who’s  there  ? — 
[Peept  through  the  key fiole.'] — What’s  here  to  do  ? 
— O the  father  ! a man  with  her  ! — Why,  miss,  I 
say  ! God's  my  life,  here’s  fine  doings  towards  ! — 
O Lord,  we’re  ail  undone  ! — O you  voung  har- 
lotry  ! — [Knocks.]  Od's  my  life  ! won’t  you  open 
the  door  ? — I’U  corne  in  the  back-way. 


SCENE  II. 

Tattlk  and  Miss  Pruk. 

Prue . O Lord,  she’s  coming! — and  she’U  tell 
my  father  ; what  shall  I do  now  ! 

Tat . Poz  taks  her! — if  she  had  stayed  two 
minutes  longer,  I should  bave  wished  for  her 
coming. 

Prue,  O dear,  what  shaU  I say  ? teU  me,  Mr. 
Tattle,  tell  me  a Ue. 

Tat.  There’s  no  occasion  for  a lie;  I could 
never  tell  a lie  to  no  purpose  ; — but  since  we  hâve 
done  nothing,  we  must  say  nothing,  I think.  I 
hear  her  ; I’U  leave  you  together,  and  corne  off  as 
you  can.  [Thrusts  her  in,  and  ihut»  the  door. 


SCENE  III. 

Tattlk,  Valentins,  Scandal,  and  Anokuca. 

Ang.  You  can’t  accuse  me  of  inconstancy;  I 
never  told  you  that  I loved  you. 

Val.  But  I can  accuse  you  of  uncertainty,  for 
not  telling  me  whether  you  did  or  not. 

Ang.  You  mistake  indifférence  for  uncertainty  ; 


I never  had  concera  enough  to  ask  myself  the 
question. 

Scan.  Nor  good-nature  enough  to  answer  him 
that  did  ask  you  ; I’U  say  that  for  you,  madam. 

• Ang.  What,  are  you  setting  up  for  good-nature? 

Scan.  Only  for  the  affectation  of  it,  as  the 
women  do  for  Ul-nature. 

Ang.  Persuade  your  friend  that  it  is  aU  affec- 
tation. 

Scan.  I shall  receive  no  benefit  from  the  opinion  ; 
for  I know  no  effectuai  différence  between  fantinnad 
affectation  ahffYeftBtÿ. 

Tat.  \Coming  up .]  Scandai,  are  you  in  private 
discourse  ? anything  of  secrecy  ? [Aride  to  Scandal. 

Scan.  Yes,  but  1 dare  trust  you  ; we  were  talk- 
ing  of  AngeUca’s  love  for  Valentine  ; you  won’t 
speak  of  it  ? 

Tat.  No,  no,  not  a syllable  ; — I know  that’s  a 
secret,  for  it’s  whispered  everywhere. 

Scan.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Ang.  What  is,  Mr.  Tattle  ? I heard  you  say 
something  was  whispered  everywhere. 

Scan.  Your  love  of  Valentine. 

Ang.  How! 

Tat.  No,  madam,  his  love  for  your  ladyship. — 
Gad  take  me,  I beg  your  pardon  ; — for  1 never 
heard  a word  of  your  ladyship’s  passion  tiU  this 
instant. 

Ang.  My  passion  ! and  who  told  you  of  my 
passion,  pray,  sir  ? 

Scan.  [Aside  to  Tattls.]  Why,  is  the  devü  in 
you  ? did  not  1 tell  it  you  for  a secret  ? 

Tat.  [Aside  to  Scandal.]  Gad  so,  but  I 
thought  she  might  hâve  been  trusted  with  her  own 
affaire. 

Scan.  la  that  your  discrétion  ? trust  a woman 
with  herself  ? 

Tat.  You  say  true,  I beg  your  pardon; — Fil 
bring  ail  off. — [Alovd.]  It  was  impossible,  madam, 
for  me  to  imagine,  that  a person  of  your  ladyship’s 
wit  and  gallantry  could  hâve  so  long  received  the 
passionate  addresses  of  the  accomplished  Valentine, 
and  yet  remain  insensible  ; therefore  you  will  par- 
don me,  if,  from  a just  weight  of  his  merit,  with 
your  ladyship’s  good  judgment,  I formed  the 
balance  of  a reciprocal  affection. 

Val.  O the  devil!  what  damned  costive  poet 
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has  given  thee  this  lesson  of  fustian  to  get  by 
rote? 

Ang.  I dare  swear  you  wrong  him,  it  i§  bis  own  ; 
and  Mr.  Tattle  only  judges  of  the  success  of  others 
from  the  effects  of  bis  own  merit  For  certainly 
Mr.  Tattle  waa  never  denied  anything  in  his 
life. 

Tat.  O Lord!  yes,  indeed,  madam,  several 
times. 

Ang.  I swear  I don’t  think  ’tis  possible. 

Tat.  Yes,  I vow  and  swear  I bave  : Lord, 
madam,  I*in  the  most  nnfortnnate  man  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  cruelly  nsed  by  the  ladies. 

Ang.  Nay,  now^you  are  ungrateful. 

Tat.  No,  I hope  not  : — 'tis  as  much  ingratitude 
to  own  some  favours  as  to  oonoeal  others. 

Val.  There,  now  it’s  out. 

Ang.  I don’t  nnderetand  yon  now:  I thonght 
you  had  never  asked  anything  but  what  a lady  might 
modestly  grant,  and  you  confess. 

Scan.  So,  faith,  your  business  is  done  here  ; now 
you  may  go  brag  somewhere  else. 

Tat.  Brag  ! O heavens  ! why,  did  I name  any- 
body  ? 

Ang.  No,  I suppose  that  is  not  in  your  power  ; 
but  you  would  if  you  could,  no  doubt  on’t. 

Tat.  Not  in  my  power,  madam  ! what,  does 
your  ladyship  mean  that  I hâve  no  woman’s  répu- 
tation in  my  power  ? 

Scan.  [Aside  to  Tattlb.]  ’Oons,  why,  you 
won’t  own  it,  will  you  ? 

Tat.  Faith,  madam,  you’re  in  the  right:  no 
more  I hâve,  as  I hope  to  be  saved  ; I never  had  it 
in  my  power  to  sav  anything  to  a lady' s préjudice 
in  my  life.  For,  as  I was  telling  you,  madam,  I 
hâve  been  the  most  unsùccessful  créature  living,  in 
things  of  that  nature  ; and  never  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  trusted  once  with  a lady’s  secret,  not 
once. 

Ang.  No  1 

Val.  Not  once,  I dare  answer  for  him. 

Scan.  And  111  answer  for  him  ; for  I’m  sure  if 
he  had,  he  would  hâve  told  me. — I find,  madam, 
you  don’t  know  Mr.  Tattle. 

Tat.  No,  indeed,  madam,  you  don’t  know  me 
at  ail,  1 find.  For  sure  my  intimate  friends  would 
bave  known— 

Ang.  Then  it  seems  you  would  hâve  told,  if  you 
had  been  trusted. 

Tat.  O poz,  Scandai  ! that  was  too  far  put. — 
Never  bave  told  particulars,  madam.  Perhaps  I 
might  hâve  t&lked  as  of  a third  person,  or  hâve 
int'roduced  an  amour  of  my  own,  in  conversation, 
by  way  of  novel  : but  never  hâve  ezplained  parti- 
culars. 

. Ang.  But  whence  cornes  the  réputation  of  Mr. 
) Tattle’s  secrecy,  if  he  was  never  trusted  ? 

Scan.  Why  thence  it  arises  : the  thing  is  pro- 

• verbially  spoken  ; but  may  be  applied  to  him. — As 
[ if  we  should  say  in  general  ter  ms,  He  only  is  secret 

who  never  was  trusted ; a satirical  proverb  upon 

* our  sex. — There’s  another  upon  yours,  as  She  is 
i chaste  who  was  never  asked  the  question.  That’s 

ait 

Val.  A couple  of  very  civil  proverbs  truly  : ’tis 
h&rd  to  tell  whether  the  lady  or  Mr.  Tattle  be  the 
more  obliged  to  you.  For  you  found  her  virtue 
upon  the  backwardness  of  the  men,  and  his  secrecy 
upon  the  mistrust  of  the  women. 

Tat.  Gad,  it’s  very  true,  madam,  I think  we 


are  obliged  to  acquit  ouraelves  ; and  for  my  part — 
but  your  ladyship  is  to  speak  first. 

Ang.  Am  1 ? well,  I freely  confess  I hâve  reâsted 
a great  deal  of  temptation. 

Tat.  And,  egad,  I bave  given  some  temptation 
that  has  not  been  resisted. 

Val.  Good  ! 

Ang.  1 cite  Valentine  here,  to  déclare  to  the 
court  how  fruitless  he  has  found  his  endeavoura, 
and  to  confess  ail  his  solidtationa  and  my  déniais. 

Val.  1 am  ready  to  plead  not  guilty  for  you,  and 
guilty  for  m y self. 

Scan.  So,  why  this  is  fidr,  here’s  démonstration 
with  a witness  ! 

Tat.  Well,  my  witn esses  are  not  présent.  But 
I confess  I hâve  had  favours  from  persons — but  as 
the  favours  are  numberless,  so  the  persons  are 
nameless. 

Scan.  Pooh,  this  proves  nothing. 

Tat.  No  ? 1 can  show  letters,  lockets,  pictures, 
and  riogg  ; and  if  there  be  occasion  for  witnesses, 
I can  summon  the  maids  at  the  chocolate-houses, 
ail  the  portera  at  Pall-Mall  and  Covent-Garden, 
the  door-keepera  at  tbe  play-house,  the  drawere  at 
Locket’s,  Pontac’s,  the  Rummer,  Spring-Garden  ; 
my  own  landlady,  and  valet-de- chambre  j ail  who 
shall  make  oath,  that  I receive  more  Jettera  than 
the.Secretary’s  Office  ; and  that  I hâve  more  vizor- 
masks  to  inquire  for  me  than  ever  went  to  see  the 
Hermaphrodite,  or  the  Naked  Prince.  And  it  is 
notorious,  that  in  a country  church,  once,  au  inquiry 
being  made  who  I was,  it  was  answered,  1 was 
the  famous  Tattle,  who  had  ruined  so  many 
women. 

Val.  It  was  there,  I suppose,  you  got  the  nick- 
name  of  the  Great  Turk. 

Tat.  True,  I was  called  Turk -Tattle  ail  over 
the  parish. — The  nezt  Sunday  ail  the  old  women 
kept  their  daughtera  at  home,  and  the  parson  had 
not  half  his  congrégation.  He  would  bave  brought 
me  into  the  spiritual  court,  but  I was  revenged 
upon  him,  for  he  had  a handsotne  daughter,  whom 
I initiated  into  the  science.  But  I repented  it 
afkerwards,  for  it  was  talked  of  in  town  ; and  a lady 
of  quality,  that  shall  be  nameless,  in  a raging  fit  of 
jealousy,  came  down  in  her  coach  and  six  horees, 
and  exposed  herself  upon  my  account  ; gad  I was 
sorry  for  it  with  ail  my  heart. — You  know  whom 
I mean — you  know  where  we  raffied — 

Scan.  Mum,  Tattle. 

Val.  ’Sdeath,  are  not  you  ashamed? 

Ang.  O barbarous  1 I never  heard  so  insolent  a 
piece  of  vanity— Fy,  Mr.  Tattle!— I’il  swear  I 
could  not  hâve  believed  it. — Is  this  your  secrecy  ? 

Tat.  Gad  so,  the  beat  of  my  story  carried  me 
beyond  my  discrétion,  as  the  beat  of  the  lady’s 

fission  hurried  her  beyond  her  réputation. — But 
hope  you  don’t  know  whom  I mean  ; for  there 
were  a great  many  ladies  raffied. — Pox  on’t  ! now 
could  1 bite  off  my  tongue. 

Scan.  No,  don’t  ; for  then  you’ll  tell  us  no 
more. — Corne,  1*11  recommend  a song  to  you  upon 
the  hint  of  my  two  proverbs,  and  I see  one  in  the 
next  room  that  will  sing  it.  0^ 

Tat.  For  Heaven’s  sake  if  you  do  guess,  say 
nothing  ; gad,  I’m  very  unfortunate. 

Re-enter  Scandai,  with  one  to  sing. 

Scan.  Pray  sing  the  first  song  in  the  last  new 
play. 
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SONO. 

A nymph  and  a airain  to  A polio  once  pray’d, 

The  swaürhad  been  jilted,  the  nymph  been  betrayM  : 

Their  intent  waa  to  try  if  bla  oracle  knew 

E'er  a nymph  that  waa  chaste,  or  a swain  that  iras  true. 

A polio  was  mute,  and  had  llke  fhare  been  posed. 

But  sagely  at  length  he  tbia  aecret  disclosed  : 

“ He  atone  won’t  betray  in  whom  nonewill  oonfide: 

And  the  nymph  may  be  ohaate  that  haa  never  been  ided." 

■ » ■ 

SCENE  IV. 

AjVSEUCA,  VALXHTINB,  SCAKDAL,  TaTTLB,  8lr  SAJCFSOX, 
Mrs.  F rail,  Misa  Paul,  and  Serrant. 

Sir  Samp.  Is  Ben  corne?  odso,  my  son  Ben 
corne  ? odd  l’m  glad  on’t  : where  is  be  ? I long  to 
see  him. — Now,  Mrs.  Frail,  you  shall  see  my  son 
Ben. — Body  o’me,  he’s  the  hopes  of  my  family. — 
I han’t  seen  him  these  three  years. — 1 warrant  he’s 
grown. — C&ll  him  int  bid  him  make  h as  te. — [Exit 
Servant.]  Pm  ready  to  cry  for  joy. 

Frail . Now,  miss,  you  shall  see  yonr  hnsband. 

Prue . [Aside  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  Pish,  he  shall 
he  none  of  my  husband. 

Frail . [ Aside  to  Prük.]  Hush  : well  he  shan’t, 
leave  that  to  me. — 1*11  beckon  Mr.  Tattle  to  ns. 

Ang,  Won’t  yon  stay  and  see  yonr  brother  ? 

Val.  We  are  the  twin-stars,  and  cannot  shine 
in  one  sphere  ; when  he  rises  I mnst  set. — Besides, 
if  I shonld  stay,  I don’t  know  but  my  father  in 
good-nature  may  press  me  to  the  immédiate  signing 
the  deed  of  conveyance  of  my  estate;  and  PU 
defer  it  as  long  as  1 can. — Well,  yon’U  corne  to  a 
resolution  ? 

Ang.  1 can’t.  Résolution  mnst  corne  to  me,  or 
1 shall  never  hâve  one. 

Scan.  Corne,  Valentine,  PU  go  with  you  ; Pve 
sometliing  in  my  head  to  communicate  to  you. 

— s — 

SCENE  V. 

Anokuca,  Sir  Samfbon,  Tàttlx,  Mrs.  Frail,  and  Mi» 

Prur. 

Sir  Samp.  What,  is  my  son  Valentine  gone  ? 
what,  is  he  sneaked  off,  and  would  not  see  his 
brother  ? There’s  an  unnatural  whelp  ! there’s  an 
ill-natured  dog  ! — What,  were  you  here  too,  madam, 
and  could  not  keep  him  ? eould  neithèr  love,  nor 
duty,  nor  natural  affection,  oblige  him  ? Odsbud, 
madam,  hâve  no  more  to  say  to  him  ; he  is  not 
worth  your  considération.  The  rogue  bas  not  a 

Irachm  of  générons  love  about  him  : ail  interest,  ail 
îterest  ; he’s  an  undone  scoundrel,  and  courts 
onr  estate  : body  o’me,  he  does  not  care  a doit  for 
our  person. 

Ang.  I’m  pretty  even  with  him,  sir  Sampson  ; 
>r  if  ever  I could  hâve  liked  anything  in  him,  it 
bould  hâve  been  his  estate  too  : but  since  that’s 
one,  the  bait’s  off,  and  the  naked  hook  appears. 
Sir  Samp . Odsbud,  well  spoken  ; and  you  are  a 
wiser  woman  tban  I thought  you  were  : for  most 
young  women  now-a-days  are  to  be  tempted  with 
a naked  hook. 


Ang . If  I marry,  sir  Sampson,  Tm  for  a good 
estate  with  any  man,  and  for  any  man  with  a good 
estate  : therefore  if  1 were  obliged  to  make  a choice, 

I déclaré  I’d  rather  bave  you  than  your  son. 

Sir  Samp.  Faith  and  troth,  you’re  a wise  woman, 
and  l’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ; I was  afraid  you 
were  in  love  with  the  reprobate  ; odd,  I was  sorry 
for  you  with  ail  my  heart  : b&ng  him,  mongrel  ; 
cast  him  off  ; you  shall  see  the  rogue  Bhow  himself, 
and  make  love  to  some  desponding  Cadua  of  four- 
score  for  sustenance.  Odd,  I love  to  see  a young 
spendthrift  forced  to  ding  to  an  old  woman  for 
support,  like  ivy  round  a dead  oak  : faith  I do  ; I 
love  to  see  ’em  hug  and  cotton  together,  like  down 
upon  a thistle. 

— ♦— 

SCENE  VI. 

Axoklica,  Sir  Savpsok,  Tattlr,  Mrs.  Frail,  Ml—  Faux, 

Bxn,  and  Servant. 

Ben.  Where’s  father  ? 

Serv.  There,  sir,  his  back’s  toward  you. 

Sir  Samp.  My  son  Ben  1 bless  thee,  my  dear 
boy  ; body  o’me,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  father,  and  I’m  glad  to  see 
you. 

Sir  Samp.  Odsbud,  and  I am  glad  to  see  thee  ; 
kiss  me,  boy,  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

[K Use*  him. 

Ben.  So,  so.,  enougb,  father. — Mess,  I'd  rather 
kiss  these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  Samp.  And  so  thou  shalt — Mrs.  Angelica, 
my  son  Ben. 

Ben.  Forsooth,  if  you  please. — [Solutés  her."] 
Nay,  mistress,  l’m  not  for  dropping  anchor  here  ; 
about  ship  i’faith. — [Risses  Mrs.  Frail.]  Nay, 
and  you,  too,  my  little  cock-boat — so. 

[Risses  Mi»  Prux. 

Toi.  Sir,  you’re  welcome  ashore. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  friend. 

Sir  Samp.  Thou  hast  been  many  a weary  league, 
Ben,  since  I saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ey,  ey,  been  ! been  far  enough,  an  that 
be  ail. — Well,  father,  and  how  do  ail  at  home  ? 
how  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Dick  ! body  o’me,  Dick  has  been  dead 
these  two  years  ! I writ  you  word  when  you  were 
at  Leghorn. 

Ben.  Mess,  that*  s true  ; marry,  I had  forgot. 
Dick’s  dead,  as  you  say. — Well,  and  how  ? I hâve 
many  questions  to  ask  you.  Well,  you  ben't  married 
again,  fAther,  be  you  ? 

Sir  Samp.  No,  I intend  you  shall  marry,  Ben  ; 

I would  not  marry  for  thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  signify? — An  you 
marry  again — why,  then,  l’il  go  to  sea  again,  so 

there’s  one  for  t’other,  an  that  be  ail Pray  don’t  ^ 

let  me  be  your  hindrance  ; e’en  marry  a’  God’s . 
name,  an  the  wind  sit  that  way.  As  for  my  part, 1 
mayhap  1 hâve  no  mind  to  marry.  v 

Frail.  That  would  be  a pity,  such  a handsome 
young  gentleman^ 

Ben.  Handsome  ! he  ! he!  he  ! nay,  forsooth,  an 
you  be  for  joking,  Pli  joke  with  you  ; for  I love 
my  jest,  an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  say’n  at 
sea.  But  Pli  tell  you  why  I don’t  much  stand', 
toward  matrimony.  I love  to  roam  about  from 
port  to  port,  and  from  land  to  Land  : 1 could  never.1 
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• abide  to  be  port-bound,  as  we  call  it  ; now,  a man 
»that  is  married  bas,  as  it  wcre,  d’ye  see,  his  feet  in 
’ the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  mayn’t  get  'em  ont  again 
■’  when  he  would. 

Sir  Samp.  Ben'»  a wag. 

Ben.  A man  that  is  married,  d’ye  see,  is  no  more 
like  another  man  tban  a galley-alave  is  like  one  of 
! us  free  sailors  ; he  is  chained  to  an  oar  ail  his  life  ; 

| and  mayhap  forced  to  tng  a leaky  vessel  into  the 
| bargain. 

Sir  Seunp.  A very  wag  ! Ben’s  a very  wag  I only 
; a little  rougb,  he  wants  a little  polishing. 

| Fraü.  Not  at  ail  ; I like  his  humour  mightily, 
it’s  plain  and  honest  ; I should  like  such  a humour 
i in  a husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Say’n  you  eo,  forsooth  ? Marry,  and  I 
should  like  such  a handsome  gentlewoman  for  a 
bedfellow  hugely  ; how  say  you,  mistress,  would 
you  like  going  to  sea  ? Mess,  you’re  a tight  vessel  1 
and  well  rigged,  an  you  were  but  as  well  manned. 

Frail.  I should  not  doubt  that,  if  you  were 
master  of  me. 

Ben.  But  I’il  tell  you  onç  thing,  an  you  corne 
to  sea  in  a high  wind,  or  that  lady — you  mayn’t 
carry  so  much  sail  o’  your  head. — Top  and  top- 
gallant,  by  the  mess. 

Fraii.  No,  why  so  ? 

Ben.  Why,  an  you  do  you  may  run  the  risk  to 
be  overset,  and  then  you’U  carry  your  keels  above 
water,  he  ! he  I he  ! 

Ang.  I swear,  Mr.  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  wag 
in  nature  ; an  absolute  sea-wit 

Sir  Samp.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts,  but,  as  I told 
you  before,  they  want  a little  polishing  : you  must 
not  take  anything  iU,  madam. 

Ben.  No,  I hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angry; 
I mean  ail  in  good  part  ; for  if  I give  a jest  I’il 
take  a jest  s and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  be  as  free 
with  me. 

Ang.  I thank  you,  sir,  I am  not  at  ail  offended. 
—But  methinks,  sir  Sampson,  you  should  leave 
him  alone  with  his  mistress. — Mr.  Tattls,  we  must 
not  hinder  lovers. 

Tat.  [Aside  to  Miss  Prue.J  Well,  miss,  I hâve 
your  promise. 

Sir  Samp.  Body  o’  me,  madam,  you  say  true. — 
Look  you.  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress. — Corne,  miss, 
you  must  not  be  shamefaced  ; we’ll  leave  you  to- 
gether. 

Prue.  I can’t  abide  to  be  left  alone,  mayn’t  my 
cousin  stay  with  me  ? 

Sir  Samp.  No,  no. — Corne,  let’s  away. 

Ben.  Look  yon,  father,  mayhap  the  young 
woman  mayn’t  take  a liking  to  me. 

Sir  Samp.  I warrant  thee,  boy  ; corne,  corne, 
we’ll  be  gone  ; l’il  venture  that. 


SCENE  VII. 

B and  Miss  Prub. 

Ben.  Corne,  mistress,  will  you  please  to  sit 
down  ? for  an  you  stand  astem  a that'n,  we  shall 
never  grapple  together. — Corne,  I’il  haul  a chair  ; 
there,  an  you  please  to  sit  l’U  sit  by  you. 

Prue.  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one  ; if  yon 
hâve  anything  to  say  I can  he&r  you  farther  off,  I 
an’t  deaf. 

Ben.  Why,  that’s  true,  as  you  say  ; nor  I an’t 
dumb  ; I can  be  heard  as  far  as  another; — i’11  heave 


off  to  please  you. — [Site  farther  off.]  An  we  were 
a league  asunder,  I’d  undertake  to  hold  discourse 
with  you,  an  ’twere  not  a main  high  wind  indeed, 
and  full  in  my  teeth.  Look  you,  forsooth,  I am, 
as  it  were,  bound  for  the  land  of  matrimony  ; ’tis  a 
voyage,  d’ye  see,  that  was  none  of  my  aeeking,  I 
Was  commanded  by  father,  and  if  you  like  of  it 
mayhap  I may  steer  into  your  harbour.  How  say 
you,  mistress  ? The  short  of  the  thing  is,  that  if 
you  like  me,  and  I like  you,  we  may  chance  to 
swing  in  a hammock  together. 

Prue.  I don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you,  nor  I 
don’t  care  to  speak  with  you  at  ail. 

Ben.  No  ? I’m  sorry  for  that. — But  pray,  why 
are  you  so  scornful  ? 

Prue.  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one’s 
mind,  one  had  better  not  speak  at  ail,  I think,  and 
truly  I won’t  tell  a lie  for  the  matter.  | 

Ben.  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that,  ’tis  but  a folly 
to  lie  : for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think  jost 
the  eontrary  way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way 
and  row  another.  Now,  for  my  part,  d’ye  see,  I’m 
for  carryiog  things  above  board,  I’m  not  for  keep-j 
ing  anything  under  hatches, — so  that  if  you  ben’tl 
as  willing  as  I,  say  so  a’  God’s  name,  there’s  no) 
harm  done.  Mayhap  you  may  be  shamefaced? 
some  maidens,  tho’f  they  love  a man  well  enough,  | 
yet  they  don’t  care  to  tell’n  so  to’s  face  : if  that’s  1 
the  case,  why  silence  gives  consent. 

Prue.  But  I’m  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  I’il  speak 
sooner  than  you  should  believe  that;  and  I’il  speak 
truth,  though  one  should  always  tell  a lie  to  a man  ; 
and  I don’t  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he  will  ; 
I’m  too  big  to  be  whipped,  so  l’il  tell  you  plainly 
I don’t  like  you,  nor  love  you  at  ail,  nor  never  will, 
that’s  more  : so,  there’s  your  answer  for  you  ; and 
don’t  trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing  1 

Ben.  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn 
to  give  good  words  however.  I spoke  you  fair, 
d’ye  see,  and  civil. — As  for  your  love  or  your  lik- 
ing,-! don’t  value  it  of  a rope’s  end  ; — and  mayhap 
I Uke  you  as  little  as  you  do  me. — What  I said  was 
in  obedience  to  father  ; gad  I fear  a whipping  no 
more  than  you  do.  But  I tell  you  one  thing,  if 
you  should  give  such  language  at  sea  you’d  hâve  a 
cat  o’  nine-tails  laid  cross  your  shoulders.  Fleshj! 
who  are  you  ? You  heard  t’other  handsome  young 
woman  speak  civilly  to  me,  of  her  own  accord  : ; 
whatever  you  think  of  yourself,  gad  I don’t  think  1 
you  are  any  more  to  compare  to  her  than  a can  of  : 
small  beer  to  a bowl  of  punch. 

Prue.  Well,  and  there’s  a handsome  gentleman, 
and  a fine  gentleman,  and  a sweet  gentleman,  that 
was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I love  him  ; and  if  he  j 
sees  you  speak  to  me  any  more  he’ll  thrash  your 
jacket  for  you,  he  will,  you  great  sea-calf  ! 

Ben.  What,  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather  spark 
that  was  here  just  now  ? will  he  thrash  my  jacket  ? 

— let’n — let’n.  But  an  he  cornes  near  me,  may- 
hap I may  giv’n  a sait  eel  for’ s supper,  for  ail 
that  What  does  father  mean  to  leave  me  alone  , 
as  soon  as  I corne  home,  with  such  a dirty  dowdy  ? 
Sea-calf  ! I an’t  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked  ; 
face,  you  cheese-curd  you  ! — Marry  thee  ! ’oons,  ; 
Pli  marry  a Lapland  witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  : 
selling  eontrary  winds  and  wrecked  vessels.  I 

Prue.  I won’t  be  called  names,  nor  I won’t  be  | 
abused  thus,  so  I won’t. — If  I were  a man  [Cries], 
you  durât  not  talk  at  this  rate  ; — no,  you  durst  not, 
you  stinking  tar-barrel  1 
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SCENE  VIII. 

Bhn,  Miss  Pars,  Mrs.  Forsbight,  and  Mrs.  Fuil. 

Mrs . Fore . [Aride  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  They  hâve 
quarrelled  just  as  we  coald  wish. 

Ben.  Tar-barrel  ? let  your  sweetheart  tbere  call 
me  so  if  hé’ll  take  your  part,  your  Tom  Essence, 
and  I’U  say  something  to  him  ; gad,  l’il  lace  his 
musk  doublet  for  him  ! l’il  make  him  stink  ! he 
shall  smell  more  like  a weasel  than  a civet  cat  afore 
I ha’  done  with  ’en. 

Mrs.  Fore . Bless  me,  what’s  the  matter,  miss  ? 
What,  does  she  cry  ? — Mr.  Benjamin,  what  hâve 
you  done  to  her  ? 

Ben.  Let  her  cry  : the  more  she  cries,  the  less 
she’ll — she  bas  been  gathering  foui  weather  in 
her  mouth,  and  now  it  raina  out  at  her  eyes. 

Mrs . Fore . Corne,  miss,  corne  along  with  me, 
and  tell  me,  poor  child. 

Frail . Lord,  what  shall  we  do?  there’s  my 
brother  Foresight  and  sir  Sampson  coming. — 
Sister,  do  you  take  miss  down  into  the  parlour, 
and  1*11  carry  Mr.  Benjamin  into  my  chamber,  for 
they  must  not  know  that  they  are  fallen  out. — 
Corne,  sir,  will  you  venture  yourself  with  me  ? 

[Looking  kindly  on  Mm. 

Ben.  Venture,  mess,  and  that  I will,  though 
’twere  to  sea  in  a storm. 


SCENE  IX. 

Sir  Sampson  and  Fornsight. 

Sir  S amp.  I left  ’em  together  here  ; what,  are 
they  gone  ? Ben’s  a brisk  boy  ; he  has  got  her 
into  a corner  ; father’s  own  son,  faith,  he'U  touzle 
her,  and  mouzle  her  ; the  rogne' s sharp  set,  com- 
ing from  sea  ; if  he  should  not  stay  for  saying 
grâce,  old  Foresight,  but  fall  too  witbout  the  help 
of  a parson,  ha  ? Odd,  if  he  should,  1 could  not  be 
angry  with  him  ; ’twould  be  but  like  me,  a chip  of 
the  old  block . Ha  ! thou'rt  melancholic,  old  prog- 
nostication  ; as  melancholic  as  if  thon  hadst  spilt 
the  sait,  or  pared  thy  nails  on  a Sunday. — Corne, 
cheer  up,  look  about  thee  : look  up,  old  star-gazer. 
— [Aside.]  Now  is  he  poring  upon  the  ground 
for  a crooked  pin,  or  an  old  horse-nail,  with  the 
head  towards  him. 

Fore.  Sir  Sampson,  we’U  bave  the  wedding  to- 
morrow  moming. 

Sir  Samp.  With  ail  my  heart. 

Fore.  At  ten  o'clock,  punctually  at  ten. 

Sir  Samp.  To  a minute,  to  a second  ; thou  shalt 
set  thy  watch,  and  the  bridegroom  shall  observe  its 
motions  ; they  shall  be  married  to  a minute  ; go  to 
bed  to  a minute  ; and  when  the  alarm  strikes,  they 
shall  keep  time  like  the.  figures  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
clock,  and  consummatum  est  shall  ring  ail  over  the 
parish. 


SCENE  X. 

Sir  Sampson,  Foresight,  and  Scandai. 

Scan.  Sir  Sampson,  sad  news  ! 

Fore.  Bless  us  ! 

Sir  Samp.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Scan.  Cau’t  you  guess  at  what  ought  to  afflict 


you  and  him,  and  ail  of  us,  more  than  anything 
else  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Body  o’me,  I don’t  know  any 
universal  grievance  but  a new  tax,  or  the  loss  of  the 
Canary  fleet.  U nies  s popery  should  be  landed  in 
the  west,  [or  the  French  fleet  were  at  anchor  at 
Black  walt 

Scan.  No  ! undoubtedly  Mr.  Foresight  knew  ail 
this,  and  might  bave  prevented  it. 

Fore.  ’Tis  no  earthquake  ! 

Scan.  No,  not  yet  ; nor  whirlwind.  But  we 
don’t  know  what  it  may  corne  to. — But  it  has  had 
a conséquence  already  that  touches  us  ail. 

Sir  Samp . Why,  body  o’me,  out  with’t 

Scan.  Something  has  appeared  to  your  son 
Valentine. — He’s  gone  to  bed  upon’t,  and  very  ill. 
— He  speaks  little,  yet  says  he  has  a world  to 
say.  Asks  for  his  fether  and  the  wise  Foresight  ; 
talks  of  Raymond  Lully,  and  the  ghost  of  Lilly. 
He  has  secrets  to  impart  I suppose  to  you  two.  I 
can  get  nothing  out  of  him  but  sighs.  He  desires 
he  may  see  you  in  the  moming,  but  would  not  be 
disturbed  to-night,  because  he  has  some  business 
to  do  in  a dream. 

Sir  Samp.  Hoity,  toity,  what  hâve  I to  do  with 
his  dreams  or  his  divinations  ? — Body  o'me,  this  is 
a trick  to  defer  signing  theconveyance.  1 warrant, 
the  devil  will  tell  him  in  a dream,  that  he  must  not 
part  with  his  estate  ; but  I’il  bring  him  a parson, 
to  tell  him  that  the  devil’B  a liar  ; or,  if  that  won't 
do,  FU  bring  a lawyer  that  shaU  outlie  the  deviL 
And  so  I’U  try  whether  my  blackguard  or  his  shaU 
get  the  better  of  the  day. 


SCENE  XL 

Scandai,  and  Foresight. 

Scan.  Al  as,  Mr.  Foresight  1 Fm  afraid  aU  is 
not  right. — You  are  a wise  man,  and  a conscien- 
tious  mas  ; a searcher  into  obscurity  and  futurity  ; 
and  if  you  commit  an  error,  it  is  with  a great  deal 
of  considération  and  discrétion  and  caution. 

Fore.  Ah,  good  Mr.  Scandai — 

Scan.  Nay,  nay,  ’tis  manifest  ; I do  not  flatter 
you. — But  Sir  Sampson  is  hasty,  very  hasty  ; — Fm 
afraid  he  is  not  scrupulous  enough,  Mr.  Foresight. 
— He  has  been  wicked,  and  heaven  grant  he  may 
mean  weU  in  his  affair  with  you. — But  my  mina 
givesme,  these  thingscannot  be  wholly  insignificant. 
You  are  wise,  and  should  not  be  over-reached,  me- 
thinlu  you  should  not. 

1 Tore.  Alas,Mr.  Scandai! — Humanumest errare. 

Scan.  You  say  true,  man  will  err;  mere  man 
will  err — but  you  are  something  more. — There  bave 
been  wise  men  ; but  they  were  such  as  you  ; — men 
who  consulted  the  stars,  and  were  observera  of 
omens. — Solomon  was  wise,  but  how  ? — by  his 
judgment  in  astrology  : — so  says  Pineda  in  his 
third  book  and  eighth  chapter. 

Fore.  You  are  learaed,  Mr.  Scandai  ! 

Scan . A trifler — bat  a lover  of  art. — And  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  owed  their  instruction  to  a 
star,  which  is  rightly  observed  by  Gregory  the 
Great  in  favour  of  astrology  1 And  Albertus 
Magnus  makes,St  the  most  valuable  science: 
because  (says  he)  it  teaches  us  to  consider  the 
causation  of  causes,  in  the  causes  of  things. 

Fore.  I protest  I honour  you,  Mr.  Scandai  ; — 
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I did  not  think  you  had  been  read  in  these  mattera. 
— Few  young  men  are  inclined — 

Scan.  I thank  my  stars  that  hâve  inclined  me. 
—Bat  I fear  this  marnage,  and  making  over  this 
estate»  this  transferring  of  a rightful  inheritance, 
will  bring  jndgments  upon  us.  I prophesy  it,  and 
I would  not  bave  the  fate  of  Cassandra,  not  to  be 
believed.  Valentine  is  diaturbed,  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  that  ? and  sir  Sampson  is  hurried  on  by 
an  unusual  violence. — I fear  he  does  not  act  wholly 
firom  himself  ; methinks  he  does  not  look  as  he 
nsed  to  do. 

Fore.  He  was  always  of  an  impetuons  nature. — 
But  as  to  this  marnage,  I hâve  consulted  the 
stars,  and  ail  appearances  are  prosperous. 

Scan . Corne,  corne,  Mr.  Foresight,  let  not  the 
prospect  of  worldly  lucre  carry  you  beyond  your 
judgment,  nor  against  your  conscience  : — you  are 
not  satisfied  that  you  act  justly. 

Fore . How? 

Scan.  You  are  not  satisfied,  I say.— I am  loath 
to  discourage  you — but  it  is  palpable  that  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Fore.  How  does  it  appear,  Mr.  Scandai?  I 
think  I am  very  well  satisfied. 

Scan.  Either  you  suffer  yonrself  to  deoeive 
yourself  ; or  you  do  not  know  yourself. 

Fore.  Pray  explain  yourself. 

Scan.  Do  you  sleep  well  o’nights  ? 

Fore.  Very  well. 

Scan.  Are  you  certain  ? you  do  not  look  so. 

Fore.  I am  in  health,  I think. 

Scan . So  was  Valentine  this  morning;  and 
looked  just  so. 

Fore.  How  1 am  I altered  any  way  ? I don’t 
perceive  it. 

Scan.  That  may  be,  but  your  beard  is  longer 
than  it  was  two  bours  ago. 

Fore.  Indeed  ! bless  me  ! 


claim  my  passion.  But  corne  a little  farther  this 
way,  and  Tll  tell  you  what  project  1 had  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  that  I might  hâve  an  opportunity 
of  waiting  upon  you. 

Fore.  [Looking  tn  the  glass."]  I do  not  see  any 
révolution  here; — methinks  I look  with  a serene 
and  benign  aspect — pale,  a little  pale — but  the 
roses  of  these  cheeks  hâve  been  gathered  many 
years. — Ha  ! I do  not  like  that  sudden  fiushing  ; — 
gone  already  1 — hem,  hem,  hem  ! faintish.  My 
heart  is  pretty  good  ; yet  it  beats  ; and  my  puises, 
ha  ! — I hâve  none — mercy  on  me  ! — hum — y es, 
here  they  are — gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop, 
gallop,  hey  ! whither  will  they  hurry  me  ? — Now 
they’re  gone  again — and  now  I’m  faint  again  ; and 
pale  again,  and,  hem  ! and  my,  hem  ! — breath, 
hem  ! — grows  short  ; hem  1 hem  ! he,  he,  hem  ! 

Scan.  [Aride  to  Mrs.  Foresight.]  It  takes; 
pursue  it,  in  the  name  of  love  and  pleasure  ! 

Mrs.  Fore.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Foresight  ? 

Fore . Hum,  not  so  well  as  I thought  I was. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

Scan.  Look  you  there  now — your  lady  says  your 
sleep  has  been  unquiet  of  late. 

Fore.  Very  likely. 

Mrs.  Fore.  O mighty  restless  ; but  I was  afraid 
to  tell  him  so. — He  has  been  subject  to  t&lking  and 
starting. 

Scan.  And  did  not  use  to  be  so  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Never,  never,  till  within  these  three 
nights  ; I cannot  say  that  he  has  once  broken  my 
rest  since  we  hâve  been  married. 

Fore.  I will  go  to  bed. 

Scan.  Do  so,  Mr.  Foresight,  and  say  your 
prayers. — He  looks  bettcr  than  he  did. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Nurse,  nurse  ! \CdUs. 

Fore . Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Scandai  ? 

Scan.  Yes,  yes  ; I hope  this  will  be  gone  by 
morning,  taking  it  in  time. 

Fore.  I hope  so. 


SCENE  XII. 

Scandai.,  FonKgroHT,  and  Mrs.  Fokksioht. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Husband,  will  you  go  to  bed  ? it’s 
ten  o’clock. — Mr.  Scandai,  your  servant. 

Scan.  [Aside.]  Pox  on  herl  she  has  inter- 
rupted  my  design  : — but  I must  work  her  into 
the  project.*— [.4/oud.  ] You  keep  early  houra, 

madam. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Mr.  Foresight  is  punctual,  we  sit 
up  after  him. 

Fore.  My  dear,  pray  lend  me  your  glass,  your 
little  looking-glass. 

Scan.  Pray,  lend  it  him,  madam — Fil  tell  you 
the  reason. — [She  gives  him  the  glass  : Scàndal 
and  she  talk  aside.]  My  passion  for  you  is  grown 
so  violent,  that  I am  no  longer  master  of  myself. 
—I  was  interrupted  in  the  morning,  when  you  had 
charity  enough  to  give  me  your  attention,  and  I 
had  hopes  of  finding  another  opportunity  of 
explaining  myself  to  you  ; — but  was  disappointed 
ail  this  day  ; and  the  uneasiness  that  has  attended 
me  ever  since,  brings  me  now  hither  at  this  unsea- 
sonable  hour. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Was  there  ever  such  impudence  1 
to  make  love  to  me  before  my  husband’ s face  ! I'il 
swear  I’il  tell  him. 

Scan.  Do  ; 1*11  die  a martyr,  rather  than  dis- 


SCENE  XIII. 

Scandai.,  Forksight,  Mrs.  Forksight,  and  Nurse. 

Mrs . Fore.  Nurse,  your  master  is  not  well  ; put 
him  to  bed. 

Scan . I hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  Valentine 
in  the  morning.  You  had  best  take  a little  diaco- 
dion  and  cowslip-water,  and  lie  upon  your  back, 
may  be  you  may  dream. 

Fore.  1 tbank  you,  Mr.  Scandai,  I will. — Nurse, 
let  me  hâve  a watch-light,  and  lay  the  Crumbs  of 
Comfort  by  me. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir. 

Fore.  And — hem,  hem  1 I am  very  faint. 

Scan . No,  no  ; you  look  jnuch  better. 

Fore.  Do  I ? — [ To  Nurse.]  And,  d*ye  hear, 
bring  me,  let  me  see — within  a quarter  of  twelve — 
hem — he,  hem  ! — just  upon  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
bring  me  the  urinai.  And  I hope,  neither  the  lord 
of  my  ascendant,  nor  the  moon,  will  be  combust  ; 
and  then  I may  do  well. 

Scan.  I hope  so.  Leave  that  to  me  ; I will 
erect  a scheme  ; and  I hope  I shall  find  both  Sol 
and  Venus  in  the  sixth  house. 

Fore.  I thank  you,  Mr.  Scandai  ; indeed  that 
would  be  a great  comfort  to  me.  Hem,  hem  ! 
good  night. 


SCENE  XV. 
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SCENE  XIV. 

Bcandal  and  Mrs.  Foruqght. 

Scan . Good  night,  good  Mr.  Foresight  ; and  I 
hope  Mars  and  Venus  will  be  in  conjonction,  while 
your  wife  and  I are  together. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Well,  and  what  use  do  you  hope  to 
make  of  this  project  ? you  don’t  think  that  you  are 
ever  like  to  succeed  in  your  design  upon  me  ? 

Scan.  Yes,  faith,  I do  ; I hâve  a better  opinion 
both  of  you  and  myself  than  to  despair. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a toad? 
Hark  ye,  devil  ! do  you  think  any  woman  honest  ? 

Scan.  Yes,  several  very  honest;  they’ll  cheat  a 
little  at  cards,  sometimes  ; but  that’s  nothing. 

Mrs.  .Fore.  Psbaw  ! but  virtuous,  I mean. 

| Scan.  Yes,  faith  ; I believe  some  women  are 
[virtuous  too  ; but  ’tis  as  I believe  some  men  are 
valiant,  through  fear.  For  why  should  a man  court 
danger,  or  a woman  shun  pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  O monstrous  ! what  are  conscience 
and  honour  ? 

Scan.  Why,  honour  is  a public  enemy  ; and  con- 
science a domeatic  thief  ; and  he  that  would  secure 
his  pleasure,  must  pay  a tribute  to  one,  and  go 
halves  with  t’other.  As  for  honour,  that  you  hâve 
secured  ; for  you  hâve  purchased  a perpétuai  oppor- 
tunity  for  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Fore.  An  opportunity  for  pleasure  I 

Scan.  Ay,  your  husband  ; a husband  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pleasure;  so  you  hâve  taken  care  of 
honour,  and  ’tis  the  least  I can  do  to  take  care  of 
conscience. 

Mrs.  Foré.  And  so  you  think  we  are  free  for 
one  another. 

Scan.  Yes,  faith,  I think  so  ; I love  to  speak  my 
mincL 

Mrs.  Fore.  Why,  then  I’U  speak  my  mind. 
Now,  as  to  this  affair  between  you  and  me.  Here 
you  make  love  to  me  ; why,  1*11  confess,  it  does  not 
displease  me.  Your  person  is  well  enoogh,  and 
your  understanding  is  not  amies. 

Scan.  I bave  no  great  opinion  of  myself  ; but  1 
think  I’m  neither  deformed  nor  a fool. 

Mrs.  Fore.  But  you  hâve  a villanous  character  ; 
you  are  a libertine  in  speech  as  well  as  practice. 

Scan.  Corne,  I know  what  you  would  say  ; you 
think  it  more  dangerous  to  be  seen  in  conversation 
with  me,  than  to  allow  some  other  men  the  last 
favour.  You  mistake;  the  liberty  I take  in  talk- 
ing  is  purely  affected,  for  the  service  of  yonr  sez. 
He  that  tiret  cries  ouït,  Stop  thief!  is  often  he  that 
has  stolen  the  treasure.  lama  juggler,  that  act 
by  confederacy;  and,  if  you  pleaae,  we'll  put  a 
trick  upon  the  world. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Ay  ; but  you  are  such  a universal 
juggler,  that  I’m  afraifl  you  hâve  a great  many 
confédérales. 

Scan.  Faith,  I’m  Sound. 

Mrs.  Fore.  O,  fy  ! — PU  swear  you're  impudent. 

Scan.  1*11  swear  you’re  handsome. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Piah  ! you’d  tell  me  so,  though  you 
did  uot  think  so. 

Scan.  And  you’d  think  so,  though  I should  not 
tell  you  so.  And  now  I think  we  know  one  another 
pretty  welL 

Mrs.  Fore.  O Lord,  who’s  here  ? 
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SCENE  XV. 

Scandai*  Ma  Forssioht,  Mrs.  Fhail,  and  Bnn. 

Ben.  Mess,  I love  to  speak  my  mind  ; father 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  Nay,  I can’t  say  that 
neither  ; he  has  something  to  do  with  me.  But 
what  does  that  signify?  if  so  be,  that  I be’n’t 
minded  to  be  steered  by  him,  ’tis  as  tho’f  he 
should  strive  against  wind  and  tide. 

Frail.  Ay,  but,  my  dear,  we  must  keep  it  secret 
till  the  estate  be  settled  ; for  you  know  marrying 
without  an  estate  is  like  sailing  in  a ship  without 
ballast. 

Ben.  He  ! he  ! he  1 why,  that's  true  ; just  so 
for  ail  tbe  world  it  is  indeed,  as  like  as  two  cable- 
ropes. 

Frail.  And  though  I hâve  a good  portion,  yon 
know  one  would  not  venture  ail  in  one  bottom. 

Ben.  Why,  that’s  true  again  ; for  maybap  one 
bottom  may  spring  a leak.  You  bave  hit  it  indeed, 
mess,  you’ve  nicked  the  channeL 

Frail.  Well,  but  if  you  should  forsake  me  after 
ail,  you'd  break  my  heart. 

Ben.  Break  your  heart  ! I’d  rather  the  Mary- 
gold  should  break  her  cable  in  a storm,  as  well  as 
I love  her.  Flesh,  you  don’t  think  l’m  false- 
hearted  like  a landman  ! A sailor  will  be  honest/ 
tho’f  mayhap  he  has  never  a penny  of  money  in  his 
pocket. — Mayhap  I may  not  hâve  so  fair  a face  as 
a citizen  or  a courtier  ; but  for  ail  that,  l’ve  as 
good  blood  in  my  veins,  and  a heart  as  Sound  as  a 
biscuit 

Frail.  And  will  you  love  me  always  ? 

Ben.  Nay,  an  I love  once,  l’il  stick  like  pitch  ; 
l’il  tell  you  that.  Corne,  l’il  sing  yon  a song  of  a 
sailor. 

Frail.  Hold,  there's  my  sister  ; 1*11  call  her  to 
hear  it. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Well,  1 won’t  go  to  bed  to  my 
husband  to-night  ; because  1*11  retire  to  my  own 
chamber,  and  think  of  what  you  hâve  said. 

Scan.  Well  ; you’ll  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon 
you  to  your  chamber  door,  and  leave  yon  my  last 
instructions  ? 

Mrs.  Fore . Hold,  here's  my  sister  coming 
towards  us. 

Frail.  If  it  won’t  interrnpt  you,  1*11  entertain 
you  with  a song. 

Ben.  The  song  was  made  upon  one  of  our 
ship  s crew’s  wife  ; our  boatswain  made  the 
song;  mayhap  you  may  know  her,  sir.  Befbre 
sbe  was  married,  she  was  called  buxom  Joan  of 
Deptford. 

Scan . 1 bave  heard  of  her. 

Biff  rings. 

A soldler  and  a sailor, 

A tinker  and  a tallor, 

Had  once  a doubtful  strlfe,  sir, 

To  make  a maid  a wife,  sir, 

Whoee  naine  was  buxom  Joan. 

For  now  the  time  wasended, 

When  sbe  no  more  intended 
To  lick  her  lips  at  men,  sir, 

And  gn&w  the  sheets  in  vain,  tir. 

And  lie  o’  nights  alone. 

The  soldler  swore  like  thunder, 

He  loved  her  more  than  plunder  ; 
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And  ahow’d  her  many  a Bear,  sir, 

That  be  h ad  bronght  from  far,  air, 

With  fighting  for  her  aake. 

The  tailor  thought  to  pleaee  her, 

With  offering  her  his  measuro. 

The  tinker  tno  with  mettle, 

Said  he  oould  mend  her  kettle. 

And  stop  up  every  leak. 

But  while  theee  three  were  prating, 

The  eailor  slily  waiting, 

Thought  if  it  came  about,  sir, 

That  they  should  ail  fall  out,  sir, 

He  then  might  play  h's  part. 

And  just  e'en  aa  he  meant,  sir, 

To  loggerheads  they  went,  sir. 

And  then  he  let  fly  at  her 
A shot  ’twizt  wlnd  and  water, 

That  won  this  fair  maid'sheart. 

If  some  of  our  crew  that  came  to  aee  me  are  Dot 
gone,  you  shall  see  that  we  sailors  can  dance  some- 
times  aa  well  as  other  folks.  — [Whistlee.]  I 
warrant  that  brings  ’em,  an  they-be  within  hearing. 

Enter  Sailors. 

Oh,  here  they  be  ! — and  fiddles  along  with  ’em. 
Corne,  my  lads,  let*s  hâve  a round,  and  Fil  make 
one. 


A Dance. 

Ben.  We’re  merry  folks,  we  sailors,  we  han’t 
much  to  care  for.  Thus  we  live  at  sea  ; eat  biscuit, 
and  drink  flip  ; put  on  a clean  shirt  once  a quarter 
— corne  home  and  lie  with  our  landladies  once  a 
year,  get  rid  of  a little  money  ; and  then  put  off 
with  the  next  fair  wind.  How  d’ye  like  us  ? 

Frail.  O you  are  the  happiest,  merriest  men 
alive  ! 

Mrt.  Fore.  We’re  beholden  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
for  this  entertainment. — I believe  it’s  late. 

Ben.  Why,  forsooth,  an  you  think  so,  you  had 
best  go  to  bed.  For  my  part,  I mean  to  toss  a 
can,  and  remember  my  sweetheart,  afore  I tumin; 
mayhap  I may  dream  of  her. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Mr.  Scandai,  you  had  best  go  to 
bed  and  dream  too. 

Scan.  Why  faith,  I hâve  a good  lively  imagina- 
tion ; and  can  dream  as  much  to  the  purpose  as 
another,  if  I set  about  it  ; but  dreaming  is  the 
poor  retreat  of  a lazy,  hopeless,  and  imperfect 
lover;  ’tis  the  last  glimpse  of  love  to  worn-out 
sinners,  and  the  faint  dawning  of  a bliss  to  wishing 
girls  and  growing  boys. 

There’s  nought  but  wilüng,  waking  love  that  can 
k Make  blest  the  ripen’d  maid  and  finish’ d man. 

• [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Valentikb’s  Lodging. 
Scandai,  and  Jjuiiiy. 


Scan.  Well,  is  your  master  ready  ? doeshe  look 
madly,  and  talk  madly  ? 

Jer.  Y es,  sir  ; you  need  make  no  great  doubt  of 
that  ; he  that  was  so  near  tuming  poet  yesterday 
morning,  can’t  be  much  to  seek  in  playing  the 
madman  to-day. 

Scan.  Would  he  hâve  Angelica  acquainted  with 
the  reason  of  bis  design  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  yet  ; — he  has  a mind  to  try, 
whether  his  playing  the  madman  won’t  make  her 
play  the  fool,  and  fall  in  love  with  him  ; or  at  least 
own,  that  she  has  loved  him  ail  this  while  and  con- 
cealed  it. 

Scan . I saw  her  take  coach  just  now  with  her 
maid  ; and  think  I heard  her  bid  the  coachman 
drive  hither. 

Jer.  Like  enough,  sir,  for  I told  her  maid  this 
morning  my  master  was  run  stark  mad  only  for  love 
of  her  mistress.  I hear  a coach  stop  ; if  it  should 
be  she,  sir,  I believe  he  would  not  see  her,  till  he 
he&rs  how  she  takes  it 

Scan.  Well,  FU  try  her  : — ’tis  she,  here  she 
cornes. 


SCENE  IL 

6candal,  Jsrkmy,  Angkuca,  and  J knny. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandai,  I suppose  you  don’t  think  it 
a novelty  to  see  a woman  visit  a man  at  his  own 
lodgings  in  a morning  ? 


Scan.  Not  upon  a kind  occasion,  madam.  But 
when  a lady  cornes  tyrannically  to  insult  a ruined 
lover,  and  make  manifest  the  cruel  triumphs  of  her 
beauty  ; the  barbarity  of  it  something  surprises 
me. 

Ang.  I don’t  like  raillery  from  a serions  face. — 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Jer.  No  strange  matter,  madam  ; my  master’s 
mad,  that’s  ail  : I suppose  your  ladyship  haa 
thought  him  so  a great  while. 

Ang.  How  d’ye  mean,  mad  ? 

Jer.  Why,  faith,  madam,  he’s  mad  for  want  of 
his  wits,  just  as  he  was  poor  for  want  of  money  ; 
his  head  is  e’en  as  light  as  his  pockets  ; and  any- 
body  that  has  a mind  to  a bad  bargain,  can’t  do 
better  than  to  beg  him  for  his  estai». 
f Ang.  If  you  speak  truth,  your  endeavouring  at 
(rit  is  very  unseasonable. 

Scan.  [Aride.]  She’s  concemed,  and  loves  him. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scapdal,  you  cannot  think  me  guilty 
of  so  much  inhumanity,  as  not  to  be  concerned  for 
a man  1 must  own  myself  obliged  to  ; pray  tell  me 
the  truth. 

Scan.  Faith,  madam,  I wish  telling  a lie  would 
mend  the  matter.  But  this  is  no  new  effect  of  an 
unsuccessful  passion. 

Ang.  [Aride.]  I know  not  what  to  think.— Yet 
I should  be  vexed  to  hâve  a trick  put  upon  me. — 
[Aloud.]  May  I not  see  him  ? 

Scan.  I’m  afraid  the  physiaian  is  notwilling 
you  should  see  him  yet.— Jeremy,  go  in  and 
inquire. 


SCENE  VI. 


LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 


SCENE  III; 

Scandal,  Anobuca,  and  Jksny. 

Ang.  [Aride.]  Ha  ! I saw  him  wink  and  smile 
— I fancy  ’tis  a trick — 1*11  try. — [Aloud.]  I would 
disguise  to  ail  the  world  a faiting  which  I must  own 
to  you. — 1 fear  my  happiness  dépends  upon  the 
recovery  of  Valentine.  Therefore  I conjure  you, 
as  you  are  his  friend,  and  as  you  hâve  compassion 
upon  one  fearfol  of  affliction,  to  tell  me  what  I am 
to  hope  for. — I cannot  speak — but  you  may  tell 
me,  for  you  know  what  I would  ask. 

Scan.  [Aride,]  So,  this  is  pretty  plain. — 
[Aloud.]  Be  not  too  much  concerned,  madam,  I 
hope  his  condition  is  not  desperate  : an  acknow- 
ledgment  of  love  from  you,  perhaps,  may  work  a 
cure  ; as  the  fear  of  your  aversion  occasioned  his 
distemper. 

Ang.  [Aride.]  Say  you  so  ? nay,  then  I’m  con- 
i vinced  ; and  if  I don't  play  trick  for  trick,  may  I 
never  taste  the  pleasure  of  revenge! — [Aloud.] 
Acknowledgment  of  love  ! I find  you  hâve  mistaken 
my  compassion,  and  think  me  guilty  of  a weakness 
I’m  a stranger  to.  But  I hâve  too  much  sincerity 
to  deceive  you,  and  too  much  charity  to  suffer  him 
to  be  deluded  with  vain  hopes.  Good-nature  and 
humanity  oblige  me  to  be  concerned  for  him  ; but 
to  love  is  neither  in  my  power  nor  inclination  ; and 
if  he  can’t  be  cured  without  I suck  the  poison 
from  his  wounds,  I’m  afraid  he  won't  recover  his 
senses  till  I lose  mine. 

Scan.  [Aride.]  Hey,  brave  woman,  i’faith! — 
[Aloud.]  Won’t  you  see  him  then,  if  he  desire  itP 

Ang.  What  signify a madman’s desires?  besides, 
’twould  make  me  uneasy.  If  I don't  see  him, 
perhaps  my  concem  for  him  may  lessen.  If  I 
forget  him,  ’tis  no  more  than  he  has  done  by  him- 
self  ; and  now  the  surprise  is  over,  methinks  I am 
not  half  so  Borry  as  I was. 

Scan.  So,  faith,  good-nature  works  apace  ; you 
were  confessing  just  now  an  obligation  to  his  love. 

Ang.  But  1 hâve  considered  that  passions  are 
unreasonable  and  involuntary  ; if  he  loves,  be  can’t 
belp  it  ; and  if  I don’t  love,  I can’t  help  it  ; no 
more  than  he  can  help  his  being  a man,  or  I my 
being  a woman  ; or  no  more  than  I can  help  my 
want  of  inclination  to  stay  longer  here. — Corne, 
Jenny. 


with  his  mistress,  he  may  descend  from  his  exal- 
tation of  madness  into  the  road  of  common  sense, 
and  be  content  only  to  be  made  a fool  with  olÿer 
reasonable  people. — I hear  sir  Sampson.  You  know 
your  eue  $ l’il  to  your  master. 


SCENE  V. 

Jbrkmy,  Sir  Sampson,  and  Bocouv. 

Sir  S amp.  D’ye  see,  Mr.  Buckram,  here’s  the 
paper  signed  with  his  own  hand. 

Buck.  Good,  sir.  And  the  conveyance  is  ready 
drawn  in  this  box,  if  he  be  ready  to  sign  and  seal. 

Sir  Samp.  Ready,  body  o’  me,  he  must  be 
ready  ! his  sham-sickness  shan’t  excuse  him. — O, 
here’s  his  scoundrel.—  Sirrah,  where’s  your  master? 

Jer.  Ah,  sir,  he’s  quite  gone. 

Sir  Samp.  Gone  ! what,  he  is  not  dead  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  dead. 

Sir  Samp.  What,  is  he  gone  out  of  town  P run 
away,  ha  ! has  he  tricked  me  ? speak,  varlet. 

Jer.  No,  no,  sir,  he’s  safe  enough,  sir,  an  he 
were  but  as  Sound,  poor  gentleman.  He  is,  indeed, 
here,  sir,  and  not  here,  sir. 

Sir  Samp.  Heyday,  rascal,  do  you  banter  me  ? 
sirrah,  d’ye  banter  me  ? — Speak,  sirrah,  where  la 
he  ? for  I will  find  him. 

Jer.  Would  you  could,  sir  ! for  he  has  lost  him- 
self.  Indeed,  sir,  I hâve  almost  broke  my  heart 
about  him — I can’t  refrain  tears  when  I think  of 
him,  sir  : I’m  as  melancholy  for  him  as  a passing- 
bell,  sir  ; or  a horse  in  a pound. 

Sir  Samp.  À pox  confound  your  similitudes, 
sir  ! — Speak  to  be  understood,  and  tell  me  in  plain 
terms  what  the  matter  is  with  him,  or  I’il  crack 
your  fool’s  seuil. 

Jer.  Ah,  you’ve  hit  it,  sir  ! that’s  the  matter 
with  him,  sir;  his  scull’s  cracked,  poor  gentleman! 
he's  stark  mad,  sir. 

Sir  Samp.  Mad  ! 

Buck.  What,  is  he  non  composé 

Jer.  Quite  non  compost  sir. 

Buck.  Why,  then  aÛ’s  obliterated,  sir  Sampson; 
if  he  be  non  compos  mentis , his  act  and  deed  will 
be  of  no  effect,  it  is  not  good  in  law. 

Sir  Samp.  ’Oons,  I won’t  believe  it  ! let  me  see 
him,  sir. — -Mad  ! I’U  make  him  find  his  senses. 

Jer.  Mr.  Scandai  is  with  him,  sir  ; I’il  knock  at 
the  door.  [Ooes  to  the  Scène , which  open ». 


SCENE  IV. 

Scandai,  and  Jbrkmy. 

Scan.  Humpl  ! — An  admirable  composition, 
faith,  this  same  womankind  ! 

Jer.  What,  is  she  gone,  sir? 

Scan . Gone  ? why  she  was  never  here  ; nor 
anywhere  else  ; nor  I don’t  know  her  if  I see  her  ; 
nor  you  neither. 

Jer.  Good  lack  ! what’s  the  matter  now  ? are 
any  more  of  us  to  be  mad  ? Why,  sir,  my  master 
longs  to  see  her;  and  is  almost  mad  in  good  earnest 
with  the  joyful  news  of  her  being  here. 

Scan.  We  are  ail  under  a mistake.  Ask  no 
questions,  for  I can’t  résolve  you  ; but  I’il  inform 
your  master.  In  the  mean  time,  if  our  project 
succeed  no  better  with  his  father  than  it  does 


SCENE  VI.  , 

Sir  Sampson,  Valentins,  Scandal,  Jbrkmy,  and  Buck- 
ram. Valbntinb  upon  a couch , disorderly  dreued . 

Sir  Samp.  How  now  I what’s  here  to  do  ? 

Val.  Ha  ! who’s  that  ? 

Scan.  For  beaven's  sake  softly,  sir,  and  genÜy  ! 
don’t  provoke  him. 

Val.  Answer  me,  who  is  that,  and  that  ? 

Sir  Samp . Gadsbobs,  does  he  not  know  me  ? 
Is  he  mischievous  ? Pli  speak  gently. — Val,  Val, 
dost  thou  not  know  me,  boy  ? not  know  thy  own 
father,  Val?  I am  thy  own  father,  and  Uns  is 
honest  Brief  Buckram  the  lawyer. 

Val.  It  may  be  so — I did  not  know  you — the 
world  is  full. — There  are  people  that  we  do  know, 
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and  people  that  we  do  not  know  ; and  yet  tbe  sun 
shines  npon  ail  alike. — There  are  fathers  that  bave 
many  children  ; and  there  are  children  that  bave 
many  fathers. — ’Tis  strange  ! bat  I am  Truth,  and 
corne  to  give  tbe  world  tbe  lie. 

Sir  Samp . Body  o’me,  I know  not  what  to  say 
to  him  ! 

Val.  Why  does  that  lawyer  wear  black  ? — doea 
he  carry  bis  conscience  withoutside  ? — Lawyer, 
what  art  thon  ? dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Buck.  O Lord  ! what  must  I say  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Val.  Thon  liest,  for  I am  Truth.  fTis  hard  I 
cannot  get  a livelihood  amongst  yon.  I hâve  been 
swom  out  of  Westminster-hall  the  first  day  of 
every  term — let  me  see — no  matter  how  long — but 
I’U  tell  you  one  tbing  ; it’s  a question  that  wonld 
puzzle  an  arithmetician,  if  you  sbould  ask  him, 
whether  tbe  Bible  Baves  more  soûls  in  Westminster* 
Abbey,  or  damnd  more  in  Westminster- H ail  ; for 
my  part,  I am  Trutb,  and  can’t  tell  ; I hâve  very 
few  acquaintance. 

Sir  Samp . Body  o’me,  he  talks  sensibly  in  bis 
madnesa  ! bas  he  no  intervals  ? 

Jer.  Yery  short,  sir. 

Buck . Sir,  i can  do  you  no  service  wbile  he’s  in  this 
condition  ; here’s  your  paper,  sir— he  may  do  me  a 
mischief  if  I stay — the  conveyance  is  ready,  sir,  if 
he  recover  his  senses. 

— ♦— 

SCENE  VII. 

Sir  Binnoir,  Valknttnk,  Scandai.,  and  Jsiucky. 

Sir  Samp.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  don’t  you  go  yet. 

Scan . You’d  better  let  him  go.  sir;  and  send 
for  him  if  there  be  occasion  ; for  I fancy  his  pré- 
sence provokes  him  more. 

Val.  Is  the  lawyer  gone  ? ’tis  well  ; then  we 
may  drink  about  without  going  together  by  the 
ears — heigh-ho  l What  o’clock  is  ’t  ? — My  father 
here  ! your  blessing,  sir. 

Sir  Samp . He  recovers. — Bless  thee,  Val, — how 
dost  thou  do,  boy  ? 

Val.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well — I hâve  been  a 
little  out  of  order — won’t  you  please  to  sit,  sir  ? 

Sir  Samp . Ay,  boy. — Corne,  thou  shalt  sit  down 
by  me. 

Val.  Sir,  ’tis  my  duty  to  wait 

Sir  Samp.  No,  no,  corne,  corne,  sit  thee  down, 
honest  Val  ; how  dost  thou  do  ? let  me  feel  thy 
puise — Oh,  pretty  well  now,  Val  ; body  o’  me,  I 
was  sorry  to  see  thee  indisposed  1 but  l’m  glad 
thou  art  better,  honest  VaL 

Val.  I thank  you,  sir. 

Scan.  Miracle  1 the  monster  grows  loving. 

[Jside. 

Sir  Samp.  Let  me  feel  thy  hand  again,  Val; 
it  does  not  shake — I believe  thon  canst  write.  Val; 
ha,  boy,  thon  canst  write  thy  name,  Val  ? — Jeremy, 
step  and  overtake  Mr.  Buckram,  bid  him  make 
haste  back  with  the  conveyance  ; quick  ! quick  ! 

[Whispcrs  Jbrkwy,  whogoes  out 

— ♦— 

SCENE  VIII. 

Sir  Sampson,  Valbntink,  and  Scandal. 

Scan.  That  ever  I should  suspect  such  a heathen 
of  any  remorse  1 [Asids. 


Sir  Samp . Dost  thou  know  this  paper,  Val  ? I 
know  thou’rt  honest,  and  wilt  perform  articles. 

[Shows  him  the  paper , but  holds  it  out  qfhis  reach. 

Val.  Pray,  let  me  see  it,  sir.  You  hold  it  so  far 
off,  that  I can’t  tell  whether  I know  it  or  no. 

Sir  Samp.  See  it,  boy  P ay,  ay,  why  thou  dost 
seeit — ’tis  thy  own  hand,  Vally.  Why,  let  me 
see,  I can  read  it  as  plain  as  can  be  ; look  you 
here — [Reculs.']  The  condition  of  this  obligation 

— look  you,  as  plain  as  can  be,  so  it  begins — and 
then  at  the  bottom — As  witness  my  hand,  VALEN- 
TINE  LEGEND,ingreat  letters  ; why,  ’tis  as  plain 
as  the  nose  in  one’s  face  ; what,  are  my  eyes  better 
than.  thine  ? I believe  I can  read  it  farther  off  yet 
—let  me  see.  [Btretches  his  arm  as  far  as  he  can. 

Val.  Will  yon  please  to  let  me  hold  it,  sir  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Let  thee  hold  it,  sayest  thou  ? — ay, 
with  ail  my  heart. — What  matter  is  it  who  holds 
it  ? what  need  anybody  hold  it  ? — 1*11  put  it  up  in 
my  pocket,  Val,  and  then  nobody  need  hold  it. — 
[Puis  the  paper  in  his  pocket.]  There,  Val,  it’s 
safe  enough,  boy — but  thou  shalt  hâve  it  as  soon 
as  thou  hast  set  thy  hand  to  another  paper,  little 
Val. 

■ ■■  » ■■■ 

SCENE  IX. 

Sir  Sampson,  Valentins,  Scandal,  Jkrkmt,  and 

Bockeam. 

Val . What,  is  my  bad  genius  here  again  ! Oh 
no,  it  is  the  lawyer  with  an  itching  palm  ; and  he’s 
corne  to  be  scratched— my  nails  are  not  long  enough 
— let  me  hâve  a pair  of  red-hot  tongs,  quickly  ! 
quickly  ! and  you  shall  see  me  act  St  Dunstan, 
and  lead  the  devil  by  the  nose. 

Buck.  O Lord,  let  me  be  gone  ! I’il  not  venture 
myself  with  a madman. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  X. 

Sir  Sampson,  Valbntink,  Scandal,  and  Jbekmt. 

Val.  Ha  ! ha  1 ha  1 yon  need  not  run  so  fast, 
honesty  will  not  overtake  you. — Ha  ! ha  { ha  ! 
the  rogne  found  me  out  to  be  in  forma  pauperis 
presently. 

Sir  Samp.  Oons  ! what  a vexation  is  here  ! I 
know  not  what  to  do  or  say,  or  which  way  to  go. 

Val.  Who's  that,  that’s  out  of  his  way  ! I am 
Truth,  and  can  set  him  right — Hark  ye,  friend, 
the  straight  road  is  the  worst  way  you  can  go  : — 
he  that  follows  his  nose  always,  will  very  offcen  be 
led  into  a stink. — Probatum  est. — But  what  are 
you  for,  religion  or  politics  ? There’s  a couple  of 
topics  for  you,  no  more  like  one  another  than  oil 
and  vinegar  ; and  yet  those  two  beaten  together  by 
a state-cook,  make  sauce  for  the  whole  nation. 

Sir  Samp . What  the  devil  had  I to  do,  ever  to 
beget  sons  ? why  did  I ever  marry  ? 

Val.  Because  thou  wert  a monster,  old  boy  ; 
the  two  greatest  monsters  in  the  world  are  a man 
and  a woman  ; what’s  thy  opinion  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Why,  my  opinion  is  that  those  two 
monsters  joined  together,  make  yet  a greater,  that's 
a man  and  his  wife. 

Val.  Aha,  old  truepenny  1 sayest  thou  so  ? thou 
hast  nicked  it  — But,  it’s  *wonderful  strange, 
Jeremy. 


SCENE  XIII. 
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Jer.  What  is,  sir  ? 

Val.  Tbat  grey  hairs  should  cover  a green  head, 
and  I make  a fool  of  my  father. — What’s  here  ! 
Erra  Pater , or  a bearded  Sibyl  ? If  Prophecy 
cornes,  Truth  mnst  give  place. 


SCENE  XI. 

Sir  Sampson,  Bcandal,  Forrsioht,  Mrs.  Forrsioht,  and 

Mra  Frail. 

Fore . What  says  he?  what, 'did  he  prophesy? — 
Ha,  sir  Sampson,  bless  ns  ! how  are  we  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Are  we  ! a pox  o’  your  prognostica- 
rtion — why,  we  are  fools  as  we  use  to  be. — Oons, 
, that  yon  could  not  foresee  that  the  moon  would 
Ipredominate,  and  my  son  be  mad  ! — Where's  your 
Appositions,  yonr  trines,  and  your  qnadrates  ? — 
What  did  your  Cardan  and  your  Ptolemy  tell  you  ? 
your  Messahalah  and  your  Longomontanus,  your 
harmony  of  chiromancy  with  astrology  ? Ah  ! 
'pox  on't,  that  I tbat  know  the  world,  and  men  and 
| manners,  that  don’t  believe  a syllable  in  the  sky 
and  stars,  and  sun  and  almanacs,  and  trash,  should 
be  directed  by  a dreamer,  an  omen-hunter,  and 
defer  business  in  expectation  of  a lucky  hour  ! 
when,  body  o*  me,  there  never  was  a lucky  hour 
Lafter  the  first  opportunity. 


SCENE  XII. 

Scandai.,  FonasiOBT,  Mrs.  Forewqht,  and  Mrs.  Frail. 

Fore.  Ah,  sir  Sampson,  Heaven  help  yonr  head! 
This  is  none  of  your  lucky  hour  ; Nemo  omnibus 
horis  tapit.  What,  is  he  gone,  and  in  contempt 
of  science  ? 111  stars  and  unconvertible  ignorance 
attend  him  ! 

Scan . You  must  excuse  his  passion,  Mr.  Fore- 
sight  ; for  he  has  been  heartily  vexe d. — His  son  is 
non  oompot  mentis , and  thereby  incapable  of  making 
any  conveyance  in  law  ; so  that  ail  his  measures 
are  disappointed. 

Fore.  Ha  ! say  you  so  ? 

Frail.  What,  has  my  sea-lover  lost  his  anchor 
of  hope  then  ? [Aslde  to  Mrs.  Forrsioht. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Oh,  sister,  what  will  you  dô  with 
him? 

f Frail.  Do  with  him  ! send  him  to  sea  again  in 
the  next  foui  weather. — He’s  used  to  an  incon- 
stant element,  and  won’t  be  surprised  to  see  the 
fade  tnrned. 

Fore.  Wherein  was  I mistaken,  not  to  foresee 
this  ? [Considéré. 

v Scan.  Madam,  you  and  I can  tell  him  something 
else  that  he  did  not  foresee,  and  more  particularly 
relating  to  his  own  fortune. 

[Aride  to  Mrs.  Forrsioht. 

Mrs.  Fore.  What  do  you  mean  ? I don’t  un- 
derstand  you. 

Scan.  Hush,  softly — the  pleasures  of  last  night, 
my  dear  ; too  considérable  to  be  forgot  so  soon. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Last  night  ! and  what  would  your 
impudence  infer  from  last  night  ! last  night  was 
like  the  night  before,  I think. 

Scan.  ’Sdeath,  do  you  make  no  différence  be- 
tween  me  and  your  husband  ? 


Mrs.  Fore.  Not  much  5— he’s  superstitious,  and 
you  are  mad,  in  my  opinion. 

Scan.  You  make  mè  mad.-— You  are  not 
serions  ; — prây,  recollect  yourself. 

Mrs.  Fore.  O y es,  now  I remember,  you  were 
very  impertinent  and  impudent, — and  would  hâve 
corne  to  bed  to  me. 

Scan.  And  did  not  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Did  not  ! with  what  face  can  you 
ask  the  question  ? 

Scan.  [ Aside .]  This  I hâve  heard  of  before,  but 
never  believed.  I hâve  been  told  slie  had  that  ad- 
mirable quality  of  forgetting  to  a man’s  face  in  the 
morning  that  she  had  lain  with  him  ail  night,  and 
deuying  that  she  had  -done  favours  with  more  im- 
pudence than  she  could  grant  ’em. — Madam,  Tm 
your  humble  servant,  and  honour  you. — [Aloud.] 
You  look  pretty  well,  Mr.  Foresight. — How  did 
you  rest  last  night  ? 

Fore.  Truly,  Mr.  Scandai,  I was  so  taken  up 
with  broken  dreams  and  distracted  visions,  that  I 
remember  little. 

Scan.  ’Twas  a very  forgetting  night — But  would 
you  not  talk  with  Valentine,  perhaps  you  may  un- 
derstand  him  ? Fm  apt  to  believe  there  is  some- 
thing mysterious  in  his  discourses,  and  sometimes 
rather  think  him  inspired  than  mad. 

Fore • You  spe&k  with  singular  good  judgment, 
Mr.  Scandai,  truly.  — 1 am  incUning  to  your 
Turkish  opinion  in  this  matter,  and  do  reverence 
a man  whotn  the  vulgar  think  mad.  Let  us  go  to 
him. 

Frail.  Sister,  do  you  stay  with  them  ; Fil  find 
out  my  lover,  and  give  him  his  discharge,  and  corne 
to  you. — Of  my  conscience  here  he  cornes. 


SCENE  XIII. 

Mrs.  Frail  and  Brn. 

Ben.  Ail  mad,  I think. — Flesh,  I believe  ail  the 
calentures  of  the  sea  are  corne  ashore,  for  my  part  ! 

Frail.  Mr.  Benjamin  in  choler  ! 

Ben.  No,  Ifm  pleased  well  enough  now  I hâve 
found  you.— Mess,  1 hâve  had  such  a hurricane 
upon  your  account  yonder  ! 

Frail.  My  account  ! pray  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Ben.  Why,  father  came  and  found  me  squabbling 
with  yon  chitty-faced  thing  as  he  would  hâve  me 


marry, 


he  asked  what  was  the  matter.- 


asked  in  a surly  sort  of  a way. — It  seems  brother 
Val  is  gone  mad,  and  so  that  put’n  into  a passion  ; 
but  what  did  I know  that,  what’s  that  to  me  ? — So 
he  asked  in  a surly  sort  of  manner, — and  gud  1 
answered  'en  as  surlily;  what  tho’f  he  be  my 
father  ? I an’t  bound  prentice  to  'en  : — so  faith  I 
told’n  in  plain  terme,  if  I were  minded  to  marry 
I’d  marry  to  please  myself,  not  him  : and  for  the 
young  woman  that  he  provided  for  me,  I thought 
it  more  fitting  for  her  to  learn  her  sampler  and 
make  dirt-pies,  than  to  look  after  a husband  ; for 
my  part  I was  noue  of  her  man. — 1 had  another 
voyage  to  make,  let  him  toke  it  as  he  will. 

Frail.  So  then,  you  intend  to  go  to  sea  again  ? 

Ben.  Nay,  nay,  my  mind  run  upon  you, — but  I 
would  not  tell  him  so  much. — So  he  said  he’d  make 
my  heart  ache  ; and  if  so  be  that  he  could  get  a 
woman  to  his  mind,  he’d  marry  himself.  Gad, 
says  I,  an  you  play  the  fool  and  marry  at  these 
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the  city;  tbe  docks  will  strike  twelve  at  noon,  and 
tbe  homed  herd  bozz  in  the  Exchange  at  two. 
Hnshands  and  wives  will  drive  distinct  trades,  and 
care  and  pleasure  separately  occupy  the  family. 
Coffee-houses  will  be  full  of  smoke  and  stratagem. 
And  the  cropt  prentice,  that  sweeps  his  master’s 
shop  in  the  morning,  may,  ten  to  one,  dirty  his 
sheets  before  night.  Bat  there  are  two  things  that 
you  will  see  very  strange  ; which  are  wanton  wives 
with  their  legs  at  liberty,  and  tame  cnckolds  with 
cbains  about  their  necks. — But  hold,  I muet  examine 
you  before  1 go  further  ; you  look  suspidously. 
Are  you  a husband  ? 

Fore . I am  marri  ed. 

Val.  Poor  créature  ! is  your  wife  of  Covent- 
garden  parish  ? 

Fore.  No  ; St  Martin’s-in-the-fields. 

Val.  Alas,  poor  man  ! his  eyes  are  sunk,  and  his 
hands  shrivelled  ; his  legs  dwindled,  and  his  back 
bowed  ; pray,  pray,  for  a metamorphosis.  Change 
thy  shape,  and  shake  off  âge  ; get  thee  Medea’s 
kettle,  and  be  boiled  anew  ; corne  forth  with  la- 
bouriug  calions  hands,  a chine  of  Steel,  and 
Atlas’  shoulders.  Let  Taliacotius  trim  the  calves 
of  twenty  chairmen,  and  make  thee  pedestals  to 
stand  erect  upozj,  and  look  matrimony  in  the  face. 
Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! that  a man  should  hâve  a stomach 
to  a wedding  supper,  when  the  pigeons  ought 
rather  to  be  laid  to  his  feet,  ha  ! haï  bal 

Fore.  His  frenzy  is  very  high  now,  Mr.  Scandai. 

Scan.  I believe  it  is  a spring-tide. 

Fore.  Very  likely,  truly  ; you  understand  these 
matters  ; — Mr.  Scandai,  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
confer  with  you  about  these  things  which  he  has 
uttered — his  sayings  are  very  mysterious  and  hiero- 
glyphical. 

Val.  Oh,  why  would  Angelica  be  absent  fiom 
my  eyes  so  long  ? 

Jer.  She’s  here,  sir  ! 

Mrs.  Fore.  Now,  sister. 

Frail.  O Lord,  what  must  I say  ? 

Scan.  Humour  him,  madam,  by  ail  means. 

Val.  Where  is  she  ? oh,  I see  her  ; — she  cornes 
like  riches,  health,  and  liberty  at  once,  to  a despair - 
ing,  starving,  and  abandoned  wretch.  Oh  welcome, 
welcome. 

Frail.  How  d’ye,  sir  ? can  I serve  you  ? 

Val.  Hark  ye — I hâve  a secret  to  tell  you — 
Endymion  and  the  moon  shall  meet  us  upon  mount 
Latmos,  and  we’U  be  married  in  the  dead  of  night 
-—but  say  not  a word.  Hymen  shall  put  his  torch 
into  a d&rk  lantern,  that  it  may  be  secret  ; and 
Juno  shall  give  her  peacock  poppy-water,  that  he 
may  fold  his  ogling  tail,  and  Argus’s  hundred  eyes 
be  shut,  ha  ! Nobody  shall  know  but  Jeremy. 

Frail.  No,  no,  we’ll  keep  it  secret,  it  shall  be 
done  presently. 

Val.  The  sooner  the  better.— -Jeremy,  corne 
hither— doser— that  none  may  overhear  us— Je- 
remy, I can  tell  you  news  ; Angelica  is  tumed  non, 
and  1 am  turning  friar,  and  yet  we’ll  marry  one 
another  in  spite  of  the  pope.  Get  me  a oowl  and 
beads,  that  1 may  play  my  part  ; for  she’ll  meet  me 
two  houro  hence  in  black  and  white,  and  a long 
veil  to  cover  the  project,  and  we  won’t  see  one 
another’ s faces,  till  we  hâve  done  something  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  then  we’ll  blush  once  for  alL 


SCENE  XVI. 

Mrs.  FoRrarenr,  Mrs.  Frau.,  Talknttks,  Scandal, 
Forssioht,  Jsrbhy,  Tattlb,  and  Angklica. 

Jer.  FU  take  care,  and — 

Val.  Whisper. 

Ang.  Nay,  Mr.  Tattle,  if  you  make  love  to  me, 
you  spoil  my  design,  for  I intend  to  make  you  my 
confidant. 

Tal.  But,  mad&m,  to  throw  away  your  person, 
such  a person,  and  such  a fortune,  on  a madman  ? 

Ang.  I never  loved  him  tiU  he  was  mad  ; but 
don’t  tell  anybody  60. 

Scan.  [Acide.]  How’s  thia  1 Tattle  makîng  love 
to  Angelica  ? 

Tat.  TeU,  madam  ! alas,  you  don’t  know  me — I 
hâve  much  ado  to  tell  your  ladyship  how  long  I 
hâve  been  in  love  with  you  ; but  encouraged  by 
the  impos8ibility  of  Valentine’s  making  any  more 
addressea  to  you,  I hâve  ventured  to  déclaré  the 
very  inmost  passion  of  my  heart.  Oh,  madam, 
look  upon  us  both  ; there  you  see  the  ruins  of  a 
poor  decayed  créature, — here  a complété  and  livdy 
figure,  with  youth  and  health,  and  aU  his  five  senses 
in  perfection,  madam  ; and  to  ail  thi*y  the  most 
passionate  lover— 

Ang . O fy,  for  shamel  hold  your  tongue;  al 
passionate  lover  and  five  senses  in  perfection  ! L 
when  you  are  as  mad  as  Valentine,  I’il  believe  you  \ 
love  me,  and  the  maddest  shall  take  me. 

Val.  It  is  enough. — Ha,  who's  here  ? 

Frail.  O Lord,  her  coming  will  spoil  ail  ! 

[Aside  to  Jeremy. 

Jer . [Aside  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  No,  no,  madam, 
he  won’t  know  her;  if  he  should,  I can  persuade 
him. 

Val.  Scandai,  who  are  these  ? foreigners  ? If 
they  are,  I’U  tell  you  what  I think. — [ Whisper  s.] 
Get  away  ail  the  company  but  Angelica,  that  I may 
discover  my  design  to  her. 

Scan.  [ Whisper  s.]  I will;  I hâve  discovered* 
something  of  Tattle  that  is  of  a piece  with  Mrs/ 
Frail.  He  courts  Angelica  ; if  we  could  contrivd 
to  couple  ’em  together  ; hark  ye.  \ 

Mrs.  Fore.  He  won’t  know  you,  cousin,  he 
knows  nobody. 

Fore . But  he  knows  more  than  anybody.  Oh, 
niece,  he  knows  things  past  and  to  corne,  and  ail 
the  profound  secrets  of  time. 

Tat.  Look  you,  Mr.  Foresight,  it  is  not  my  way 
to  make  many  words  of  matters,  and  so  I shan’t 
say  much  ; but,  in  short,  d’ye  see,  I will  hold  you 
a hundred  pounds  now,  that  I know  more  secrets 
than  he. 

Fore.  How!  I cannot  read  that  knowledge  in 
your  face,  Mr.  Tattle.  Pray,  what  do  you  know  ? 

Tat.  Why,  d’ye  think  I’U  teU  you,  sir  ? Read 
it  in  my  face  ! no,  sir,  ’tis  written  in  my  heart  ; 
and  safer  there,  sir,  than  letters  writ  in  juice  of 
lemon  ; for  no  fire  can  fetch  it  out.  I am  no  blab, 
sir. 

Val.  [ Aside  to  Scandal.]  Acquaint  Jeremy 
with  it,he  may  easily  bring  it  about. — [Aloud.] 
They  are  welcome,  and  I’H  tell  ’em  so  myself. 
What,  do  you  look  strange  upon  me  ? then  I must 
be  plain. — [Corning  up  to  them.]  I am  Truth,  and 
hâte  an  old  acquaintance  with  a new  face. 

[Scandal  goe*  aside  with  Jbrsmy. 

Tat.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine  ? 
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Val.  You  ? who  arc  you  ? no,  I hope  not. 

Tat.  I am  Jack  Tattlc,  your  friend. 

Val,  My  friend  ? what  to  do  ? I am  no  married 
man,  and  thon  canst  not  lie  with  my  wife  ; I am 
very  poor,  and  thon  canst  not  borrow  money  of 
me  ; then  what  employaient  bave  1 for  a friend  ? 

Tat.  Ha  ! a good  open  speaker,  and  not  to  be 
trnsted  with  a secret. 

Ang.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine  ? 

Val.  Oh,  very  well. 

Ang.  Who  am  1 ? 

Val.  You're  a woman, — one  to  whom  heaven 
gave  beauty,  when  it  grafted  roses  on  a briar.  You 
are  the  reflection  of  heaven  in  a pond,  and  he  that 
leaps  at  you  is  sunk.  You  are  ail  white,  a sheet 
of  lovely,  spotless  paper,  when  you  first  are  bom  ; 
but  you  are  to  be  scrawled  and  blotted  by  every 
goose's  quill.  I know  you  ; for  I loved  a woman, 
and  loved  her  so  long,  that  I found  ont  a strange 
thing  ; I found  out  what  a woman  was  good  for. 

Tat.  Ày,  prithee,  what’s  that? 

Val.  Why,  to  keep  a secret 

Tat.  O Lord! 

Val.  O,  exceeding  good  to  keep  a secret:  for 
though  she  ahonld  tell,  yet  she  is  not  to  be  believed. 

Tat.  Ha  1 good  again,  faith. 

Val.  I would  bave  music. — Sing  me  the  song 
that  I like. 

SONG. 

I tell  thee,  Charmkœ,  oould  I time  retrieve. 

And  oould  again  begin  to  love  and  Uve, 

To  you  I ahould  my  earlieet  offering  give  ; 

I know,  my  eyea  would  lead  my  heart  to  yon. 

And  I ahould  ail  my  vows  and  oatha  renew  ; 

But,  to  be  plain,  I never  would  be  truc. 

For  by  our  weak  and  weary  truth  I flnd. 

Love  hâtes  to  centre  in  a point  aasfgn’d  ; 

But  runs  with  joy  the  circle  of  the  mind  : 

Then  never  let  us  chain  what  ahould  be  free. 

But  for  relief  of  either  sex  agréé  : 

Since  women  love  to  change,  and  so  do  we. 

No  more,  for  I am  mel&ncholy.  [Wàüu  musing. 

J or.  I’U  do’t,  sir.  [Aside  to  Scandal. 

Scan.  Mr.  Foresight,  we  had  beat  leave  him. 
He  may  grow  outrageons,  and  do  mischief. 

Fore.  1 will  be  directed  by  you. 

Jet.  [ Aside  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  You’ll  meet, 
madam?  Fil  take  care  every  thing  shall  be  ready, 

Frail.  Thou  sbalt  do  what  thou  wilt  ; in  short, 

I will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Tat.  Madam,  shall  I wait  upon  you  ? 

[To  Angblica. 

Ang.  No,  FU  stay  with  him  ; Mr.  Scandai  wiü 
protect  me. — Aunt,  Mr.  Tattle  desires  you  would 
give  him  leave  to  wait  on  you. 

Tat.  I Aside."]  Pox  on’t  ! there’s  no  coming  off, 
now  she  has  said  that. — [Aloud.]  Madam,  wiU 
you  do  me  the  honour  ? 

Mrs.  Fore . Mr.  Tattle  might  bave  used  less 
ceremony. 

Soan.  Jeremy,  foUow  Tattle. 


SCENE  XVII. 

Angblica,  Vaubntinb,  and  Scandal. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandai,  I only  stay  till  my  maid 
cornes,  and  because  I had  a mind  to  be  rid  of  Mr. 
Tattle. 


Soan.  Madam,  I am  very  glad  that  I overheard 
a better  reason,  which  you  gave  to  Mr.  Tattle  } 
for  his  impertinence  forced  you  to  acknowledge  a 
kindness  for  Valentine  which  you  denied  to  ail  his 
BufferingB  and  my  solicitations.  So  I’U  leave  him 
to  make  use  of  the  discovery,  and  your  ladyship  to 
the  free  confession  of  your  inclinations. 

Ang.  Oh  heavens  ! you  won’t  leave  me  alone 
with  a madman? 

Scan.  No,  madam,  I only  leave  a madman  to  his 
remedy. 


SCENE  XVIII. 

Anoblica  and  Valbntinb. 

Val.  Madam,  you  heed  not  be  very  much  afraid, 
for  I fancy  I begin  to  corne  to  myself. 

Ang.  [Aside.]  Ay,  but  if  I don't  fit  you,  I’U  he 
hanged. 

Val.  You  see  what  disguises  love  makes  us  put 
on  : gods  hâve  been  in  counterfeited  shapes  for  the 
same  reason  ; and  the  divine  part  of  me,  my  mind, 
has  wora  this  mask  of  madness,  and  this  motley 
livery,  only  as  the  slave  of  love,  and  menial  créa- 
ture of  your  beauty. 

Ang.  Mercy  on  me,  how  he  talks  ! poor  Valen- 
tine! 

Val.  Nay,  faith,  now  let  us  underatand  one 

another,  hypocrisy  apart The  comedy  draws 

toward  an  end,  and  let  us  think  of  leaving  acting, 
and  be  ourselves  ; and  since  you  hâve  loved  me, 
you  must  own,  I hâve  at  length  deserved  you 
should  confess  it. 

Ang.  [Â’iyAr.]  I would  I had  loved  you  ! — for 
Heaven  knows  I pity  you  ; and  could  I hâve  fore- 
seen  the  bad  effects,  I would  hâve  striven  ; but 
that*s  too  late.  [Sigks, 

Val.  What  bad  effects  ? — wbat’s  too  late  ? My 
sceming  madness  has  deceived  my  father,  and  pro- 
cured  me  time  to  think  of  means  to  reconcile  me  to 
him,  and  p reserve  the  right  of  my  inheritance  to 
his  estate  ; which  otherwise  by  articles  I must  this 
moraing  bave  resigned  : and  this  I had  informed 
you  of  to-day,  but  you  were  gone,  before  I knew 
you  had  been  here. 

Ang.  How  ! I thought  your  love  of  me  had] 
caused  this  transport  in  your  soûl  ; which  it  seems 
you  only  counterfeited,  for  mercenary  ends  and 
sordid  interest  ! 

Val.  Nay,  now  you  do  me  wrong  ; for  if  anyj 
interest  was  considered  it  was  yours  ; since 
thought  Iwanted  more  than  love  to  make  meworth] 
of  you. 

Ang.  Then  you  thought  me  mercenary. — But] 
how  am  I deluded  by  this  intervalof  sense,  to  reasonj 
with  a madman  ! 

Val.  Oh,  ’tis  barbarous  to  misunderstand  m< 
longer  ! 


SCENE  XIX. 

Va ùntxnb,  Anoblica,  ami  Jbrbmt. 

Ang.  Oh,  here’s  a reasonable  créature — sure  he 
will  not  hâve  the  impudence  to  persévéré. — Corne, 
Jeremy,  acknowledge  your  trick,  and  confess  your 
master’s  madness  counterfeit. 

Jer.  Counterfeit,  madam  ! FU  maintain  him  to 
be  as  absolutely  and  substantially  mad  as  any  finee- 
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/holder  in  Bethlehem  ; nay,  he's  as  mad  as  any 
Iprojector,  fanatic,  chemist,  loyer,  or  poet  in 
^Europe.  , 

^Val.  Sirrah,  you  lie  I I am  not  mad. 

Ang.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 you  see  he  déniés  it. 

Jer.  O Lord,  madam,  did  you  ever  know  any 
madman  mad  enough  to  own  it  ? 

Val.  Sot,  can’t  you  apprehend  ? 

Ang.  Why,  he  talked  very  sensible  just  now. 

» Ter.  Yes,  madam,  he  has  intervals  ; but  you  see 
he  begins  to  look  wild  again  now. 
f Val.  Why,  you  thick-skulled  rascal,  I tell  you 
fthe  farce  is  done,  and  I will  be  mad  no  longer, 
y [ Beat » Mm. 

Ang.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! is  he  mad  or  no,  Jeremy  ? 

Jer.  Partly  I think — for  he  does  not  know  his 
own  mind  two  hours. — l’m  sure  I left  him  just 
now  in  the  humour  to  be  mad  ; and  I think  I hâve 
not  found  him  very  quiet  at  this  présent  ! — 
[Knocking  ai  the  door.]  Who's  there  ! 

Val.  Go  see,  you  sot — [Exit  Jeremy.]  I’m 
very  glad  that  I can  move  your  mirth,  though  not 
your  compassion. 

Ang.  1 did  not  think  you  had  appréhension 
enough  to  be  exceptions  : but  madmen  show  them- 
selves  most,  by  over-pretending  to  a sonnd  under- 
standing  ; as  drunken  men  do  by  over-acting 
sobriety.  I was  half-indining  to  believe  you,  tiÜ 
I accidentally  touched  upon  your  tender  part  ; but 
now  you  hâve  restored  me  to  my  former  opinion 
and  compassion. 

Re-enter  Jjerkmy. 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father  has  sent  to  know  if  you  are 
any  better  yet — Will  you  please  to  be  mad,  sir,  or 
how  ? 

Val.  Stupidity  ! you  know  the  penalty  of  ail 
I’m  worth  must  pay  for  the  confession  of  my  senses  ; 
I'm  mad,  and  will  be  mad  to  everybody  but  this 
lady. 

Jer.  So  ; — Just  the  very  backside  of  truth. — 
But  lying  is  a figure  in  speech,  that  interlards  the 
greatest  part  of  my  conversation. — Madam,  your 
ladyship’s  woman. 


SCENE  XX.  | 

Angklica,  Valkntute,  and  Jenny. 

Ang.  Well,  hâve  you  been  there  ? — Corne  hither.  | 
J en.  [A  eide  to  Angblica.]  Yes,  madam,  sir  ; 
Sampson  will  wait  upon  you  preaentiy. 

Val.  You  are  not  lea  vin  g me  in  this  uncertainty?  \ 
Ang.  Would  anything  but  a madman  complain  j j 
of  uncertainty  ? Uncertainty  and  expectation  are  | | 
the  joys  of  life.  Security  is  an  insipid  thing,  and 
the  overtaking  and  possessing  of  a wish,  discovers 
the  folly  of  the  chase.  Never  let  us  know  one 
another  better  : for  the  pleasure  of  a masquerade 
is  done,  when  we  corne  to  show  our  faces  ; but  1*11  J 
tell  you  two  things  before  I leave  you  ; I am  not* 
the  fool  you  take  me  for  ; and  you  are  mad,  and* 
don’t  know  it. 


— . 

SCENE  XXI. 

Yalbntink  and  Jkrkmy. 

Val.  From  a riddle  you  can  expect  nothing  but 
a riddle.  There’ s my  instruction,  and  the  moral  of 
my  lesson. 

Jer.  What,  is  the  ladv  gone  again,  sir  ? I hope 
you  understood  one  anotner  before  she  went  ? j 

Val.  Understood  ! she  is  harder  to  be  under-\  ! 
stood  than  a piece  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  or  an  J I 
Irish  manuscript  ; you  may  pore  tilî  you  spoil / { 
your  eyes,  and  not  improve  your  knowledge.  ; 

Jer.  I hâve  heard  em  .say,  sir,  they  read  hard  1 
Hebrew  books  backwards  ; may  be  you  begin  to 
read  at  the  wrong  end. 

Val.  They  say  so  of  a witch’s  prayer  : and 
dreams  and  Dutch  almanacs  are  to  be  understood 
by  contraries.  But  there’s  regularity  and  method 
in  that  ; 6be  is  a medal  without  a reverse  or  inscrip- 
tion, for  indifférence  has  both  sides  alike.  Yet 
whQe  she  does  not  seem  to  hâte  me,  1 will  pursue 
her,  and  know  her  if  it  be  possible,  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  my  satirical  friend,  Scandai,  who  says, 

That  women  are  like  triclu  by  sleight  of  hand, 

Which,  to  admire,  we  should  not  understand. 

[•Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Foresight’s  Houee. 

Angblica  and  Jenny. 

Ang.  Where  is  sir  Sampson  ? did  you  not  tell  me 
he  would  be  here  before  me  ? 

J en.  He’s  at  the  great  glass  in  the  dining-room, 
madam,  setting  his  cravat  and  wig. 

Ang.  How  ! l’m  glad  on’t. — If  he  has  a mind  1 
should  like  him,  it’s  a sign  he  likes  me  ; and  that’s 
more  than  half  my  design. 

J en.  I hear  hiip,  madam. 

Ang.  Leave  me  ; and  d’ye  hear,  if  Valentine 
should  corne  or  send,  I am  not  to  be  spoken  with. 


SCENE  II. 

Angklica  and  Sir  Sampson. 

Sir  Samp.  I hâve  not  been  honoured  with  the 
commanda  of  a fair  lady,  a great  while: — odd, 
madam,  you  hâve  revived  me  ! — not  since  I was 
five-and-thirty. 

Ang . Why,  you  bave  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain, sir  Sampson,  that  is  not  long  ago. 

Sir  Samp.  Zooks,  but  it  is,  madam,  a very  great 
while,  to  a man  that  admires  a fine  woman  as  much 
as  I do. 

Ang.  You’re  an  absolute  courtier,  sir  Sampson. 

Sir  Samp.  Not  at  ail,  madam  ; odsbud  you 
wrong  me  ; I am  not  so  old  neither  to  be  a bare 
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courtier,  only  a man  of  words  : odd,  I hâve  w&rm 
blood  about  me  yetv  and  can  serve  a lady  any  way. 
— Corne,  corne,  let  me  tell  you,  you  women  tbink 
a man  old  too  soon,  faith  and  troth,  you  do  ! — 
Corne,  don’t  despise  fifty  ; odd,  fifty,  in  a haie 
constitution,  is  no  such  contemptible  âge. 

Ang.  Fifty  a contemptible  âge  1 not  at  ail,  a 
very  fashionable  âge,  I tbink. — I assure  you,  I know 
very  considérable  beaux  tbat  set  a good  face  upon 
fifty  : — fifty  ! I bave  seen  fifty  in  a side-box,  by 
candie- light,  out-blossom  five-and-twenty. 

Sir  Samp.  Outsides,  outsides  ; a pise  take  ’em, 
mere  outsides  ( hang  your  side-box  beaux  1 no,  I’m 
none  of  those,  none  of  your  fbrced  trees,  that 
prétend  to  blossom  in  the  fall,  and  bud  wben  they 
should  bring  forth  fruit  ; I am  of  a long-Uved  race, 
and  inherit  vigour  : none  of  my  ancestors  married 
till  fifty  ; yet  they  begot  son s and  daugbters  till 
fourscore  ; I am  of  your  patriarche,  I,  a branch  of 
one  of  your  antediluvian  families,  fellows  tbat  the 
flood  could  not  wash  away.  Well,  madam,  what 
are  your  commanda  ? bas  any  young  rogue  affronted 
you,  and  shall  I eut  bis  throat  ? or — 

Ang.  No,  sir  Sampson,  1 base  no  quarrel  upon 
my  bande — I hâve  more  occasion  for  your  conaûct 
than  your  courage  at  this  time.  To  tell  you  the 
trutb,  l’m  weary  of  living  single,  and  want  a 
hueband. 

Sir  Samp.  Odsbud,  and  *tu  pity  you  6hould  ! — 
[Aside.]  Odd,  would  she  would  like  me,  theu  I 
should  hamper  my  young  rogues  : odd,  would  she 
would  ; faith  and  troth  she’s  devilish  handsome  !— 
[Aloud.]  Madam,  you  deserve  a good  husband, 
and  ’twere  pity  you  should  be  thrown  away  upon 
any  of  these  young  idle  rogues  about  the  town. 
Odd,  there’s  ne’er  a young  fellow  worth  hanging  1 
— that  is  a very  young  fellow.—- Pise  on  ’em  ! they 
never  tbink  beforehand  of  anything  and  if  they 
commit  matrimony,  'tis  as  they  commit  murder  ; 
out  of  a frolic,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves, 
or  to  be  hanged  by  the  law,  the  next  moming  : — 
todso,  hâve  a care,  madam. 

Ang.  Therefore  I ask  your  ad  vice,  sir  Sampson: 
I bave  fortune  enough  to  make  any  man  easy  that 
I can  like  ; if  there  were  such  a thing  as  a young 
agreeable  man  with  a reasonable  stock  of  good- 
nature  and  sense. — For  1 would  neither  hâve  an 
fabsolute  wit  nor  a fooL 

Sir  Samp.  Odd,  you  are  hard  to  please,  madam  ; 
to  find  a young  fellow  that  is  neither  a wit  in  bis 
own  eye,  nor  a fool  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  a 
very  hard  task.  But,  faith  and  troth,  you  speak 
very  discreetly;  for  I hâte  both  a wit  and  a 
fool. 

Ang.  She  that  marries  a fool,  sir  Sampson, 
forfeita  the  réputation  of  her  honesty  or  under- 
standing  : and  she  that  marries  a very  witty  man  is 
a slave  to  the  severity  and  insolent  conduct  of  her 
k husband.  I should  Uke  a man  of  wit  for  a lover, 

| because  I would  hâve  such  a one  inmy  power  ; but 
1 1 would  no  more  be  his  wife  than  his  enemy.  For 
, his  malice  is  not  a more  terrible  conséquence  of 
i his  aversion  than  his  jealousy  is  of  his  love. 

Sir  Samp . None  of  old  Foresight’s  Sibyls  ever 
uttered  such  a troth.  Odsbud,  you  hâve  won  my 
heart  ! I hâte  a wit  ; 1 had  a son  that  was  spoiled 
among  ’em  ; a good  hopeful  lad,  till  he  leamed  to 
be  a wit — and  might  hâve  risen  in  the  State. — But 
a pox  on't  ! his  wit  run  him  out  of  his  money,  and 
now  his  poverty  has  run  him  out  of  his  wits. 


Ang.  Sir  Sampson,  as  your  friend,  I must  tell 
you,  you  are  very  much  abused  in  that  matter  : 
he’s  no  more  mad  than  you  are. 

Sir  Samp . How,  madam  1 would  I could  prove  it  ! 

Ang.  I can  tell  you  how  that  may  be  done.— 
But  it  is  a thing  that  would  make  me  appear  to  be 
too  much  concemed  in  your  affaira. 

Sir  Samp.  [Atidê.]  Odsbud,  1 believe  she  likes 
me  1 — [AlowL]  Ah,  madam,  ail  my  affaira  are 
scarce  worthy  to  be  laid  at  your  feet  ; and  1 wish, 
madam,  they  were  in  a better  posture,  that  1 might 
make  a more  becoming  offer  to  a lady  of  your 
incomparable  beauty  and  merit. — If  I had  Peru  in 
one  hand,  and  Mexico  in  t’other,  and  the  eastern 
empire  under  my  feet,  it  would  make  me  only  a 
more  glorious  victim  to  be  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
your  beauty. 

Ang.  Bless  me,  sir  Sampson,  what’ s the  matter  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Odd,  madam,  I love  you  ! — and  if 
you  would  take  my  advioe  in  a husband — 

Ang.  Hold,  hold,  sir  Sampson.  I asked  your 
advice  for  a husband,  and  you  are  giving  me  your 
consent — I was  indeed  thinking  to  propose  some- 
thing  like  it  in  jest,  to  satisfy  you  about  Valentine  : 
for  if  a match  were  seemingly  carried  on  between 
you  and  me,  it  would  oblige  him  to  throw  off  his 
disguise  of  madness,  in  appréhension  of  losing  me  : 
for  you  know  he  has  long  pretended  a passion  for 
me. 

Sir  Samp.  Gadsooks,  a most  ingénions  contriv- 
ance  !— if  we  were  to  go  through  with  it  But 
why  must  the  match  only  be  seemingly  carried  on  ? 

— Odd,  let  it  be  a real  contract 

Ang.  O fy,  sir  Sampson  1 what  would  the  werld 
say  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Say  ! they  would  say  you  were  a wise 
woman  and  1 a happy  man.  Odd,  madam,  1 11 
love  you  as  long  as  1 live,  and  leave  you  a good 
jointure  when  I die.  ’ ! 

Ang.  Ay  ; but  that  is  not  in  your  power,  nr 
Sampson  ; for  when  Valentine  confesses  himself  in 
his  senses,  he  must  make  over  his  inheritance  to 
his  younger  brother.  \ 

Sir  Samp.  Odd,  you’re  cunning,  a wary  bag-  J 
gage  î faith  and  troth,  I like  you  the  better. — J 
But,  1 warrant  you,  I bave  a proviso  in  the/ 
obligation  in  favour  of  myself. — Boay  o'me,  I hâve 
a trick  to  turn  the  seulement  upon  the  issue  male 
of  our  two  bodies  begotten.  Odsbud,  let  us  find 
children,  and  1*11  find  an  estate. 

Ang.  Wül  you  ? well  do  you  find  the  estate,  and 
leave  the  other  to  me. 

Sir  Samp.  O rogue  ! but  I’U  trust  you.  And 
will  you  consent  1 is  it  a match  then  ? 

Ang.  Let  me  consult  my  lawyer  conoerning  this  j 
obligation  ; and  if  1 find  what  you  propose  prac-  j 
ticable,  1*11  give  you  my  answer. 

Sir  Samp.  With  ail  my  heart  ; corne  in  with  me, 
and  I’U  lend  you  the  bond. — You  shall  consult 
your  lawyer,  and  1*11  consult  a parson.  Odxooks 
I’m  a young  man  : odzooks,  I’m  a young  man, 
and  I’il  make  it  appear.  Odd,  you’re  deviliah  j 
handsome  : faith  and  troth,  you’re  very  handsome  ; ; 
and  l’m  very  young,  and  very  lusty.  Odsbud,  j 
hussy,  you  know  how  tochoose,  and  so  do  1 odd,  ( 
1 think  we  are  very  well  met.  Give  me  your  hand, 
odd,  let  me  kiss  it  ; ’tis  as  warm  and  as  soft — as 
what? — Odd,  as  t’other  hand;  give  me  t’other 
hand,  and  I’il  mumble  ’em  and  kiss  ’em  till  they  | 
melt  in  my  mouth.  I 
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Ang.  Hold,  sir  Sampson  : you’re  profuse  of 
your  vigour  before  your  time  : you’li  spend  yonr 
estate  before  you  corne  to  it. 

Sir  Samp.  No,  no,  only  give  you  a rent-roll  of 
my  possessions, — ba  ! baggage  f— I warrant  you 
for  little  Sampson  : odd,  Sampaon’s  a very  good 
name  for  au  able  fellow  : your  Sampsons  were 
strong  dogs  from  the  beginning. 

Ang.  Hâve  a care,  and  dou’t  overact  your  part. 
If  you  remember,  Sampson,  the  strongest  of  the 
name,  pulled  an  old  house  over  his  head  at  last 

Sir  Samp . Say  you  so,  hussy  ? Corne,  let’s  go 
then  ; odd,  I long  to  be  pulling  too,  corne  away. — 
Odso,  here’s  somebody  coming. 

- ♦- 

SCENE  III. 

Tattlb  and  Jbrbmy. 

Tat.  Is  not  that  she,  gone  ont  just  now  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  she’s  just  going  to  the  place  of 
appointaient.  Ah,  sir,  if  you  are  not  very  faithful 
and  close  in  this  business,  you’ll  oertainiy  be  the 
death  of  a person  that  has  a most  eztraordinary 
passion  for  your  honour’s  service. 

Tat.  Ay,  who’s  that  ? 

Jer.  Even  my  unworthy  self,  sir.  Sir,  1 hâve  had 
an  appetite  to  be  fed  with  your  commanda  a great 
while;  and  now,  sir,  my  former  master  having 
much  troubled  the  fountain  of  his  understanding, 
it  is  a very  plausible  occasion  for  me  to  quench  my 
thirst  at  the  spring  of  your  bounty.  I thought  I 
could  not  reoommend  myself  better  to  you,  sir,  than 
by  the  delivery  of  a great  beauty  and  fortune  into 
your  arms,  whom  I hâve  heard  you  sigh  for. 

Tat.  FU  make  thy  fortune  ; say  no  more.  Thou 
art  a pretty  fellow,  and  canst  carry  a message  to  a 
• lady,  in  a pretty  soft  kind  of  phrase,  and  with  a 
good  pereuading  accent 

Jer.  Sir,  I hâve  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  oratory 
in  my  head  ; I hâve  been  at  Cambridge. 

I Tat.  Ay  ! ’tis  weU  enough  for  a servant  to  be 
Ibred  at  a university  : but  the  éducation  is  a Utile 
J too  pedantic  for  a gentleman.  I hope  you  are  secret 
nn  your  nature,  private,  close,  ha  ? 

\ Jer.  O sir,  for  that,  sir,  ’tis  mychief  talent  : I’m 
ta  secret  as  the  head  of  Nilus. 

Tat.  Ay  1 who  is  he,  though  ? a privy  counsel- 
lor  ? 

Jer.  [Aside.']  O ignorance  ! — [Aloud.]  A cun- 
ning  Egyptien,  sir,  that  with  his  arms  would 
overrun  the  country;  yet  nobody  could  ever  find 
out  his  head-quarters. 

Tat . Close  dog  ! a good  whoremaster,  I warrant 
him.  The  time  draws  nigh,  Jeremy.  AngeUca 
wUl  be  veiled  Uke  a nun  ; and  I must  be  hooded 
Uke  a friar  ; ha,  Jeremy  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  hooded  like  a hawk,  to  seize  at  first 
sight  upon  the  quarry.  It  is  the  whim  of  my  mas- 
ter’s  madness  to  be  so  dressed  ; and  she  is  so  in  love 
with  him,  she’U  comply  with  anything  to  please  him. 
Poor  lady,  l'm  sure  she’U  hâve  reason  to  pray  for 
me,  when  she  finds  what  a happy  exchange  she  has 
made,  between  a madman  and  so  accompUshed  a 
gentleman. 

Tat . Ay,  faith,  so  she  wUl,  Jeremy  ; you’re  a 
good  friend  to  her,  poor  créature.  I swear  I do  it 
hardly  so  much  in  considération  of  myself  as  com- 
passion to  her. 


Jer.  ’Tis  an  act  of  charity,  sir,  to  save  a fine 
woman  with  thirty  thousand  pounds,  from  throwing 
herself  away. 

Tat.  So  ’tis,  faith.  I might  hâve  saved  several 
others  in  my  time  ; but  egad  1 could  never  find  in 
my  heart  to  marry  anybody  before. 

Jer.  WeU,  sir,  I’il  go  and  teü  her  my  m^pfer’s 
coming  ; and  meet  you  in  half  a quarter  of  an  honr, 
with  your  disguise,  at  your  own  lodgings.  You 
must  talk  a little  madly,  she  won’t  dutinguish  the 
tone  of  your  voice. 

Tat.  No,  no,  let  me  alone  for  a counterfeit  ; 
I’U  be  ready  for  you. 

— ■■ 

SCENE  IV. 

Tattlb  and  Miss  Prub. 

Prue.  O Mr.  Tattle,  are  you  here  ! I’m  glad  I 
hâve  found  you  ; I hâve  been  looking  up  and  down 
for  you  like  anything,  ’till  I am  as  tirêd  as  any- 
thing in  the  world. 

Tat.  O poz,  how  shaU  I get  rid  of  this  fooUsh 
girl  ! [Aride.  \ 

Prue.  O I hâve  pure  news,  I can  teU  you  pure 
news.  I must  not  marry  the  seaman  now — my 
father  says  so.  Why  won’t  you  be  my  husband  ? 
you  say  you  love  me,  and  you  won’t  be  my  hus- 
band. And  I know  you  may  be  my  husband  now 
if  you  please. 

Tat.  O fy,  miss  ! who  told  vou  so,  child? 

Prue.  Why,  my  father.  I told  him  that  you 
loved  me. 

Tat.  O fy,  miss  ! why  did  you  do  so  ? and  who 
told  you  so,  child  ? 

Prue . Who  ! why  you  did  ; did  not  you  ? 

Tat.  O poz  I that  was  yesterday,  miss,  that  was 
a great  while  ago,  child.  I hâve  been  asleep  since  ; 
slept  a whole  night,  aud  did  not  so  much  as  dream 
of  the  matter. 

Prue.  Pshawl  O but  I dreamt  that  it  was  so 
though. 

Tat.  Ay,  but  your  father  will  tell  you  that  dreams 
corne  by  contraries,  child.  O fy  ! what,  we  must 
not  love  one  another  now — pshaw,  that  would  be  a 
foolish  thing  indeed  ! Fy  ! fy  1 you’re  a woman 
now,  and  must  think  of  a new  man  every  morning, 
and  forget  him  every  night— No,  no,  to  marry  is 
to  be  a child  again,  and  play  with  the  same  rattle 
always  ; O fy  ! marrying  is  a paw  thing. 

Prue.  Well,  but  don’t  you  love  me  as  well  as 
you  did  last  night  then  ? 

Tat.  No,  no,  child,  you  would  not  hâve  me. 

Prue.  No  ! yes,  but  I would  though. 

Tat.  Pshaw  ! but  I tell  you,  you  would  not — 
You  forget  you’re  a woman,  and  don’t  know  your 
own  mind. 

Prue.  But  here’s  my  fether,  and  he  knows  my 
mind. 

A 

SCENE  V. 

Tattu,  Miss  Prub,  and  Forjesxght. 

Fore.  O,  Mr.  Tattle,  your  servant,  you  are  a 
close  man  ; but  methinks  your  love  to  my  daughter 
was  a secret  I might  hâve  been  trustea  with  ; or 
had  you  a mind  to  try  if  I could  discover  it  by  my 
art?  Hum,  lutl  I think  there  is  something  in 
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Fore . Well,  bat  they  are  not  mad,  that  is,  not 
lonatic  ? 

Ben.  I don’t  know  what  you  may  call  madness  ; 
bat  she’s  mad  for  a husband,  and  he’s  hom  mad, 

I thinlc,  or  they’d  ne'er  make  a match  together. — 
Here  they  corne. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  IX. 

Foresight,  Scandal,  Mrs.  Foresight,  Ben,  Bir  Sampson, 
Angeuca,  and  Buckram. 

Sir  Samp.  Where  is  this  old  soothsayer  ? this 
uncle  of  mine  elect  ? — Aha  ! old  Foresight,  oncle 
Foresight,  wish  me  joy,  uncle  Foresight,  double 
joy,  both  as  uncle  and  astrologer  ; here’s  a con- 
jonction that  was  not  foretold  in  ail  your  Ephe- 
meris.  The  brightest  star  in  the  blue  firmament — 
is  skot  from  above  in  a jelly  of  love,  and  so  forth  ** 
and  I’m  lord  of  the  ascendant.  Odd,  you’re  an 
old  fellow,  Foresight,  uncle  I mean  ; a very  old 
fellow,  onde  Foresight  ; and  yet  you  shall  live  to 
dance  at  my  wedding,  faith  and  troth  you  shall. 
Odd,  we’ll  hâve  the  music  of  the  spheres  for  thee, 
old  Lilly,  that  we  will,  and  thou  shalt  lead  up  a 
dance  in  via  lacteal 

Fore . I'm  thnnderstrack  ! — You  are  not  married 
to  my  niece  ? 

Sir  Samp,  Not  absolutely  married,  onde  ; but 
very  near  it,  within  a kiss  of  the  matter,  as  you  see. 

IKistet  Angeuca. 

Ang,  *Tis  very  true,  indeed,  uncle  ; I hope  you'll 
be  my  father,  and  give  me. 

Sir  Samp . That  he  shall,  or  I’il  burn  his  globes. 
Body  o'me,  he  shall  be  thy  father,  1*11  make  him 
thy  father,  and  thou  shalt  make  me  a father,  and 
l’U  make  thee  a mother,  and  we’ll  beget  sons  and 
daughters  enough  to  put  the  weekly  bills  ont  of 
countenance. 

Scan.  Death  and  hell  ! where*  s Valentine  ? 

» ■ 

SCENE  X. 

I Sir  Sampson,  Angeuca,  Forkmght,  Mrs.  Foresight, 

Ben,  and  Buckram. 

Mrs.  Fore . This  is  so  sorprising — 

Sir  Samp.  How  ! what  does  my  aunt  say  ? 
Surprising,  aunt  1 not  at  ail,  for  a young  couple  to 
make  a match  in  winter  : not  at  ail. — It’s  a plot  to 
undermine  cold^weather,  and  destroy  that  usurper 
of  a bed  called  a warming-pan. 

Mrs.  Fore.  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  hâve  so  much 
fire  in  you,  sir  Sampson. 

Ben.  Mess,  I fear  his  fire’s  little  better  than 
tinder:  mayhap  it  will  only  serre  to  light  up  a 
match  for  somebody  else.  The  young  woman’s 
a handsome  young  woman,  I can’t  deny  it  ; but 
father,  if  I might  be  your  pilot  in  this  case,  you 
should  not  marry  her.  It’s  just  the  saine  thing, 
as  if  so  be  you  should  sail  so  far  as  the  Straits 
without  provision. 

Sir  Samp . Who  gave  you  authority  to  speak, 
sirrah  ? To  your  element,  fish  ! be  mute,  fish,  and 
to  sea  ! rule  your  helm,  sirrah,  don’t  direct  me. 

Ben.  Well,  well,  take  you  care  of  your  own  helm, 
! or  yon  mayn’t  keep  your  new  vessel  steady. 

Sir  Samp.  Why,  you  impudent  tarpaulin!  sirrah, 


do  you  bring  your  forecastle  jests  upon  your  father  ? 
but  I shall  be  even  with  you,  1 won’t  give  you  a 
groat. — Mr.  Buckram,  is  the  conveyance  so  worded 
that  nothing  canpossibly  descend  to  this  scoundrel  ? 

I would  not  so  much  as  hâve  him  hâve  the  pro- 
spect of  an  estate  ; though  there  were  no  way  to 
corne  to  it  but  by  the  north-east  passage. 

Buck.  Sir,  it  is  drawn  according  to  your  direc- 
tions, there  is  not  the  least  cranny  of  the  law 
unstopped. 

Ben.  Lawyer,  I believe  there’s  many  a cranny 
and  leak  unstopped  in  your  conscience. — If  so  be 
that  one  had  a pump  to  your  bosom,  I believe  we 
should  discover  a foui  hold.  They  say  a witch  will\ 
sail  in  a sieve,— but  1 believe  the  devil  would  not  1 
venture  aboard  o’your  conscience.  And  that’s  for  J 
you. 

Sir  Samp.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah  ! — How 
now  ? who’ s here  ? 

- ■ 

SCENE  XI. 

Sir  Sampson,  Angeuca,  Fobnsigbt,  Mrs.  Foresight, 
Bnn,  Buckram,  Tattle,  and  Mrs.  Frail. 

Frail.  O sistcr,  the  most  unlucky  accident  ! 

Mrs.  Fore.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Tat . Oh,  the  two  most  unfortunate  poor  créatures 
in  the  world  we  are  1 

Fore.  Bless  us  1 how  so  ? 

Frail.  Ah,  Mr.  Tattle  and  I,  poor  Mr.  Tattle 
and  1 are— I can’t  speak  it  out 

Tat.  Nor  I — but  poor  Mrs.  Frail  and  I are— 

Frail.  Married. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Married  ! How  ? i 

Tat.  Suddenly — before  we  knew  where  we  werej 
— that  villain  Jeremy,  by  the  help  of  disguises,' 
tricked  us  into  one  another. 

Fore.  Why,  you  told  me  just  now,  you  went 
hence  in  haste  to  be  married. 

Ang . But  I believe  Mr.  Tattle  meant  the  favour 
to  me  : I thank  him. 

Tat.  I did,  as  1 hope  to  be  saved,  madam  ; my 
intentions  were  good. — But  this  is  the  most  cruel 
thing,  to  marry  one  does  not  know  how,  nor  why, 
nor  wherefore. — The  devil  take  me  if  ever  I was 
so  much  concerned  at  anything  in  my  life  ! 

Ang.  ’Tis  very  unhappy,  if  you  don’t  care  for 
one  another. 

Tat.  The  least  in  the  world  ; — that  is,  for  my 
part  ; I speak  for  myself.  Gad,  I never  had  the 
least  thought  of  serious  kindness  : — I never  liked 
anybody  less  in  my  life.  Poor  woman  ! gad,  I’m 
sorry  for  her,  too  ; for  1 bave  no  reason  to  hâte 
her  neither  ; but  I believe  I shall  lead  her  a damned 
sort  of  a life. 

Mrs.  Fore.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  He’s 
better  than  no  husband  at  ail — though  he’s  a 
coxcomb. 

Frail.  [ Aside  to  Mrs.  Foresight.]  Ay,  ay, 
it’s  well  it’s  no  worse. — [AUmd.]  Nay,  for  my 

part  I al  way  s despised  Mr.  Tattie  of  ail  things  ; 
nothing  but  his  being  my  husband  could  hâve  made 
me  like  him  less. 

Tat.  Look  you  there,  I thought  as  much  ! — Pox 
on’t,  I wish  we  could  keep  it  secret  ! why  I don’t 
believe  any  of  this  company  would  speak  of  it 

Frail.  But,  my  dear,  that’s  impossible  ; the 
parson  and  that  rogne  Jeremy  will  publish  it. 
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Tat.  Ay,  my  dear,  so  thcy  will,  as  you  say. 

(Ang.  O you’ll  agréé  very  well  in  a little  time  ; 
istom  will  make  it  easy  to  you. 

Tat.  Easy  ! pox  on’t  ! I don’t  believe  I shall 
eep  to-night. 

Sir  Samp.  Sleep,  quotha  ! no  ; why  yon  wonld 
not  sleep  o'  your  wedding  night  ! l’m  an  older 
fellow  than  yon,  and  don’t  mean  to  sleep. 

Ben.  Wby,  there’s  another  match  now,  as  tho’f 
a couple  of  privateers  were  looking  for  a prise,  and 
8hould  fall  foui  of  one  another.  I’m  aorry  for  the 
young  man  with  ail  my  heart.  Look  you,  friend, 
if  I may  advise  yon,  when  she’s  going,  for  that 
yon  must  expert,  I hâve  expérience  of  her,  when 
she’s  going,  let  her  go.  For  no  matrimony  is 
tough  enough  to  hold  her,  and  if  she  can’t  drag 
her  anchor  along  with  her,  she’ll  break  her  cable, 
I can  tell  yon  that. — Who’s  here  ? the  madman  ? 


SCENE  XII. 

Vaucntixi,  Scandai.,  8ir  Sampson,  Angruca,  Fors* 
sioht,  Mrs.  FoRsaiGHT,  Tattlr,  Mrs.  Frail,  Bric, 
Jjuxxy,  and  Buckram. 

Val.  No:  here’g  the  fool:  and,  if  occasion be, 


Val.  No  ; here’g  the  fool  : and,  if  occasion  be, 
1*11  give  it  under  my  nand. 

Sir  Samp.  How  now  ! 

Val.  Sir,  I’m  corne  to  acknowledge  my  errors, 
ahd  ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  Samp.  What,  baye  you  found  your  senses  at 
last  then  ? in  good  time,  sir. 

Val.  Yon  were  abused,  sir,  I never  was  dis- 
tracted. 

Fore . How,  not  mad  ! Mr.  Scandai  ? 

Scan.  No,  really,  sir  ; I’m  his  witness,  it  was 
ail  counterfeit. 

Val  I thought  I had  reasons. — But  it  was  a 
poor  contrirance  ; the  effect  has  shown  it  such. 

Sir  Samp.  ContriTance  ! what,  to  cheat  me  ? to 
cheat  your  father  ? sirrah,  could  yon  hope  to 
prosper  ? 

Val.  Indeed,  1 thought,  sir,  when  the  father 
endeavoured  to  undo  the  son,  it  was  a reasonable 
return  of  nature. 

Sir  Samp.  Very  good,  sir! — Mr.  Buckram,  are 
you  ready? — [To  Valentine.]  Corne,  sir,  will 
you  sign  and  seal  ? 

Val.  If  yon  please,  sir  ; but  first  I wonld  ask 
this  lady  one  question. 

Sir  Samp.  Sir,  you  must  ask  me  leave  first — 
That  lady  ! no,  sir  $ you  shall  ask  that  lady  no 
questions,  till  you  haye  asked  her  blessing,  sir  ; 
that  lady  is  to  be  my  wife. 

Val.  I haye  heard  as  much,  sir  $ but  I wonld 
haye  it  from  her  own  mouth. 

Sir  Samp . That’s  as  much  as  to  say,  I lie,  sir, 
and  you  don’t  believe  what  I say. 

Val.  Pardon  me,  sir.  But  1 reflect  that  I very 
lately  counterfeited  madness  ; 1 don’t  know  but  the 
frolic  may  go  round. 

Sir  Samp.  Corne,  chuck,  satiafy  him,  answer 
him. — Corne,  corne,  Mr.  Buckram,  the  pen  and  ink. 

Buck.  Here  it  is,  sir,  with  the  deed  ; ail  is  ready. 

[Vaiættin*  goet  to  Angruca. 

Ang.  TTis  true,  you  hâve  a great  while  pretended 
love  to  me  ; nay,  what  if  you  were  sincere  ; still 
you  must  pardon  me,  if  I think  my  own  inclina. 


tions  bave  a better  right  to  dispose  of  my  person, 
than  yours. 

Sir  Samp . Are  you  answered  now,  sir  ? 

Val.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Samp.  Where’s  your  plot,  sir  ? and  your 
contrivance  now,  sir  ? Will  you  sign,  sir  ? corne, 
will  yôu  sign  and  seal  ? 

Val.  With  ail  my  heart,  sir. 

Scan.  ’Sdeath,  you  are  not  mad  indeed,  to  ruiz 
yourself  ? 

Val . I haye  been  disappointed  of  my  only  hope  ; 
and  he  that  loses  hope  may  part  with  anything. 

I never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  subservient  to 
my  pleasure  ; and  my  only  pleasure  was  to  please 
this  lady  ; I haye  made  many  vain  attempts,  and 
find  at  last  that  nothing  but  my  ruin  can  effect  it  ; 
which,  for  that  reason,  I will  sign  to. — Give  me  the 
paper. 

Ang.  Générons  Valentine  ! [Aride. 

Buck.  Here  is  the  deed,  sir. 

Val . But  where  is  the  bond,  by  which  I an 
obliged  to  sign  this  ? 

Buck.  Sir  Sampson,  you  haye  it. 

.Ang.  No,  I haye  it  ; and  l’il  use  it,  as  I wonld 
everything  that  is  an  enemy  to  Valentine. 

[Teart  the  paper. 

Sir  Samp . How  now  ! 

Val.  Ha! 

Ang.  [To  Valentine.]  Had  I the  world  to 
giye  you,  it  could  not  make  me  worthy  of  so  gene- 
rous  and  faithful  a passion  ; here’s  my  hand,  my 
heart  was  always  yours,  and  struggled  very  hard 
to  make  this  utmost  trial  of  your  virtue. 

Val  Between  pleasure  and  amazement,  I am 
lost. — But  on  my  knees  I take  the  blessing. 

Sir  Samp.  Oons,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Ben.  Mess,  here’s  the  wind  changed  again! 
Father,  you  and  I may  make  a voyage  together 
now. 

Ang.  Well,  sir  Sampson,  since  I hâve  play» 
you  a trick,  1*11  advise  you  how  you  may  avoit 
such  another.  Learn  to  be  a good  father,  or  you'l 
never  get  a second  wife.  I always  loved  your  son, 
and  hated  your  unforgiving  nature.  I was  resolved 
to  try  him  to  the  utmost  $ I hâve  tried  you  too, 
and  know  you  both.  You  hâve  not  more  faults 
than  he  has  virtues  ; and  ’tis  hardly  more  pleasure 
to  me,  that  I can  make  him  and  myself  happy,j 
than  that  I can  punish  you. 

Val.  If  my  happiness  could  receive  addition,  this 
kind  surprise  would  make  it  double. 

Sir  Samp.  Oons,  you’re  a crocodile  ! 

Fore.  Really,  sir  Sampson,  this  is  a suddea 
éclipsé. 

Sir  Samp . You’re  an  illiterate  old  fool,  and  I’nm 
another  ! [fini." 

Toi.  If  the  gentleman  is  in  disorder  for  want  of 
a wife,  I can spare him  mine. — [To  Jeremy.]  Oh, 
are  you  there,  sir?  I’m  indebted  to  you  for  my 
happiness. 

Jer.  Sir,  1 ask  you  ten  thousand  pardons  ; ’twas 
an  arrant  mistake. — You  see,  sir,  my  master  was 
never  mad,  or  anything  like  it  : — then  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ? 

Val.  Tattle,  I thank  you,  you  would  hâve  interfi 
posed  between  me  and  heaven  ; but  Providence! 
laid  purgatory  in  your  way  : — you  hâve  butJ 
justice. 

Scan.  I hear  the  fiddles  that  sir  Sampson  pro- 
I vided  for  his  own  wedding  ; methinks  ’tis  pity  they 
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should  not  be  employed  when  the  match  is  so 
much  mended. — Valentine,  though  it  be  morning, 
we  may  hâve  a dance. 

Val.  Anything,  my  ftiend,  everythingthat  looks 
like  joy  and  transport. 

Scan.  Call  ’em,  Jeremy. 

Ang.  I hâve  done  dissembling  now,  Valentine  ; 

(and  if  that  coldness  which  I hâve  always  worn 
before  y ou,  sbould  turn  to  an  extreme  fondness, 
you  must  not  suspect  it. 

Val.  I'U  prevent  that  suspicion  : — for  I intend 
to  dote  to  that  immoderate  degree,  that  your 
fondness  shaU  never  distinguish  itself  enough 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  ever  you  seem  to 
love  too  much,  it  must  be  only  when  I can’t  love 
enough. 

Ang.  Hâve  a care  of  promises  ; you  know  you 
are  apt  to  run  more  in  debt  than  you  are  able  to 
pay. 

VaL  Therefore  I yield  my  body  as  your  prisoner, 
and  make  your  beat  on’t. 

Jer.  The  music  stays  for  you. 


A Dance. 

Scan.  WeU,  madam,  you  hâve  done  exemplary 
justice,  in  punishing  an  inhuman  father,  and  re- 
warding  a faithful  lover  : but  there  is  a third  good 
work,  which  I,  in  particular,  must  thank  you  for  ; 

I was  an  infidel  to  your  sex,  and  you  hâve  converted  j 
me. — For  now  I am  convinced  that  aU  women  are  !. 
not  like  Fortune,  bUnd  in  bestowing  favours,  either  j< 
on  those  who  do  not  merit,  or  who  do  not  want  ’em.  1 
Ang.  ’Tis  an  unreasonable  accusation,  that  you  j 
lay  upon  our  sex  : you  tax  us  with  injustice,  only,] 
to  cover  your  own  want  of  merit  You  would  aU>l 
hâve  the  reward  of  love;  but  few  hâve  the  con-, 
stancy  to  stay  üll  it  becomes  your  due.  Men  are . 
generally  hypocrites  and  infidels,  they  prétend  to.' 
worship,  but  hâve  neither  zeal  nor  faith  : how  few,/ 
like  Valentine,  would  persevere  even  to  martyrdomif 
and  sacrifice  their  interest  to  their  constancy  ! la 
admiring  me  you  misplace  the  novelty  : — 

The  miracle  to-day  is,  that  we  find  ^ 

A lover  true  : not  that  a woman’s  kind.  ^ 

[Exeunt  omnet. 


EPILOGUE 


SPOKBN  AT  TH  B OPBNINO  OP  THB 

Surb  Providence  at  first  design’d  this  place 
To  be  the  player’s  refuge  in  distress  ; 

For  stiil  in  every  storm  they  ail  run  hither, 

As  to  a shed  that  shields  ’em  from  the  weather. 
But  thinking  of  this  change  which  last  befel  us, 
It’s  like  what  1 hâve  heard  our  poets  tell  us  : 

For  when  behind  our  scenes  their  suite  are  pleading, 
To  help  their  love  sometimes  they  show  their  read- 
ing; 

And  wanting  ready  cash  to  pay  for  hearts, 

They  top  their  learning  on  us  and  their  parts. 

Once  of  philosophera  they  told  us  stories, 
Whom,as  I think,theycaird — Py — Pythagories; — 
l’m  sure  ’tis  some  such  Latin  name  they  give  ’em, 
And  we,  who  know  no  better,  must  believe  ’em. 
Now  to  these  men  (say  they)  such  soûls  were  given, 
That  after  death  ne'er  went  to  hell  nor  heaven, 
But  lived,  I know  not  how,  in  beasts  ; and  then, 
When  many  yeara  were  pass’d,  in  men  again. 
Methinks,  we  players  resemble  such  a soûl  ; 

That,  does  from  bodies,  we  from  houses  stroll. 
Thus  Aristotle's  soûl,  of  old  that  was, 

May  now  be  damn’d  to  animate  an  ass  ; 


NEW  HOUBE  BT  MR8.  BRACBOIRDLB. 

Or  in  this  very  house,  for  aught  we  know, 

Is  doing  painful  penance  in  some  beau  : 

And  thus,  our  audience,  which  did  once  resort 
To  shining  théâtres  to  see  our  sport, 

Now  find  us  toss’d  into  a tennis-court. 

These  walls  but  t’other  day  were  fill’d  with  noise 
Of  roaring  gamestere,  and  your  damme  boys  ; 
Then  bounding  balls  and  rackets  they  encompast, 
And  now  they’re  fill’d  with  jests,  and  flights,  and 
bombast  1 

I vow,  I don’t  much  like  this  transmigration, 
Strolling  from  place  to  place  by  circulation  ; 

Grant,  Heaven,  we  don’t  retura  to  our  first  station  ! 
I know  not  what  these  think,  but,  for  my  part, 

I can’t  reflect  without  an  aching  heart, 

How  we  should  end  in  our  original,  a cart. 

But  we  can’t  fear,  since  you’re  so  good  to  save  us, 
That  you  hâve  only  set  us  up, — to  leave  us. 

Thus  from  the  past,  we  hope  for  future  grâce, 

I beg  it 

And  some  here  know  I hâve  a begging  face. 

Then  pray  continue  this  your  kind  behaviour, 

For  a clear  stage  won’t  do,  without  your  favour. 
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Neque  enim  lez  equior  alla, 

Qum  necis  artiflcee  arte  perire  Bua. — Ons.  de  Arte  Amandi. 


TO  HER  ROTAL  HIGHNESS,  ; 

THE  PRINCESS. 

Madàm,— That  high  station  which  by  your  blrth  yon  hold  above  the  people,  exacts  from  eveiy  one,  as  a duty, 
whatever  honours  they  are  capable  of  paylng  to  your  Royal  Highness  : bat  that  more  exalted  place  to  wblch  your 
virtues  hâve  r&iaed  you  above  the  rest  of  prinoes,  makes  the  trlbute  of  our  admiration  and  praise  rather  a choioe 
more  Immediately  preventing  that  duty. 

The  publio  gratitude  is  ever  founded  on  apubüo  beneflt  ; andwhat  ls  universally  blessed,  is  always  a universal  bleesing. 
Th  us  from  yourself  we  dérivé  the  offerings  which  we  bring  ; and  that  inoense  which  arises  to  your  name,  only  returns 
to  its  original,  and  but  naturally  requîtes  the  parent  of  its  being. 

From  hence  it  is  that  this  poem,  constituted  on  a moral  whose  end  is  to  reoommend  and  to  encourage  virtue,  of 
conséquence  has  reoourse  to  your  Royal  Highness’s  patronage;  asplring to cast itaelf beneath your feet, and deolining 
‘approbation,  till  you  shall  condescend  to  own  it,  and  vouchsafe  to  shlne.  upon  it  as  on  a créature  of  your  influenoe. 

It  is  from  the  example  of  princes  that  virtue  beoomes  a fashion  in  the  people  ; for  even  they  who  are  averse  to 
! instruction  will  yeTbeToud  uf  imitation. 

~ But  thérè  are  multitudes  who  never  can  hâve  meens  nor  opportunities  of  so  near  an  acoess,  as  to  partake  of  the 
benefit  of  such  examples.  And  to  these  Trngedy,  whioh  distinguishes  itaelf  from  the  vulgar  poetry  by  the  dteaity 
of  its  characters,  may  be  of  use  and  information.  For  they  who  are  at  that  distance  from  original  greatnees  as  to 
be  deprived  of  the  happiness  of  contemplating  the  perfections  and  real  excellences  of  your  Royal  HîgCnèss*s  person 
In  your  court,  may  y et  behold  senne  small  sketches  and  imagings  of  the  virtues  of  your  mind,  abstxacted  and 
represented  on  the  theatre.  ' ~ — — - — — — — 

Th  us  poets  are  instructed,  and  instruct  ; not  alone  by  preoepts  which  persuade,  but  also  by  examples  whioh 
illustra  te.  Thus  ls  delight  interwoven  with  instruction  ; when'nOTonly  virtue  is  prescribed,  but  also  rfepresënted. 

But  if  we  are  delightéd  wTlS~thel!velîira«  nf  a fëigned  representation  of  gréât  and  gnod  persons  and  their  actions, 
how  must  we  be  charmed  with  beholding  the  persons  themselves  ! If  one  or  two  excelling  qualities,  barely  touched 
in  the  single  action  and  small  compose  of  a play,  can  warm  an  audience,  with  a concern  arid'Yegard  even  for  the 
seeming  succSBrand  prosperlty  qf~~tKe  actor:  with  what  zeal  must  the  hearts  of  ail  be  flïled  for  The  6ontinued  and 
increasing  happiness  o?  thosA  Who  are  the  true  and  living  instances  of  elevated  and  persistlng  virtue  ! Even  the  vieious 
themselves  must  bave  a secret  vénération  for  those  peculiar  grâces  and  endowments  which  are  daily  so  eminently 
conspiouous  in  your  Royal  Highness  ; and,  though  repining,  feel  a pleasure  whioh,  in  spite  of  envy,  they  perforoe 
approve. 

If  in  thls  pieee,  humbly  offered  to  your  Royal  Highness,  fhere  shall  appear  the  resemblanoe  of  any  of  those  many 
excellences  which  you  so  promiscuously  poooooo,  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  merit  your  least  approbation,  it  has  the  end  and 
accom plishment  of  its  design.  And  however  imperfect  it  may  be  in  the  whole,  through  the  inexpérience  or  incapacity  of 
the  author,  yet,  if  there  is  so  much  as  to  oonvinoe  your  Royal  Highness,  that  a play  may  be  with  industry  so  disposed 
(in  spite  of  the  lioentious  practice  of  the  modem  theatre)  as  to  beoome  sometimes  an  innocent,  and  not  un  profitable 
entertainment  ; it  will  abnndantly  gratify  the  ambition,  and  récompense  the  endeavours  of  your  Royal  Highness’s  most 
obedlent,  and  most  humbly  devoted  servant,  WILLIAM  CONGREVEL 


DRAMATIS  PERSONÆ. 


Manukl,  the  King  of  Qranada. 
Gonsalkz,  hit  Favourite. 

Gaacia,  Son  to  Gonsalkz. 

Pkrez,  Captain  cfthe  Guardt. 

Alonzo,  an  Gffîcer,  créature  to  Gonsalkc. 
Osmyn,  a noble  Pritoner. 

Hjeli,  a Pritoner , hit  Friend. 

Selim,  a Eunuch . 


Almzkia,  the  Princett  of  Qranada. 

Zara,  a captive  Queen. 

Lkonora,  chief  Attendant  on  the  Princett. 

Alkxria’b  Women,  Eunuchs  and  Mutes 
attending  Zara,  Gnards,  Prisoners,  and 
Attendants. 
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THE  MOURNING  BRIDE. 
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PROLOGUE 

SPOKBN  BT  MB.  BBTTEBTON. 


Th*  time  ha*  been  when  plays  were  not  ao  plenty, 
And  a leaa  number  new  would  well  content  ye. 
New  plays  did  then  like  almanacs  appear  ; 

And  one  was  thought  sufficient  for  a year  : 

Tbough  they  are  more  like  almanacs  of  late  ; 

For  in  one  year,  I think,  they’re  out  of  date. 

Nor  were  they  withont  reason  join’d  together; 

For  jast  as  one  prognosticates  the  weather, 
Howplentiful  the  crop,  or  scarce  the  grain, 

What  peals  of  thunder,  and  what  showers  of  rain  ; 
So  t’other  can  fore  tell,  by  certain  rôles, 

What  crops  of  cozcombs,  or  what  floods  of  fools. 
In  such  like  prophecies  were  poets  BkilTd, 

Which  now  they  find  in  their  own  tribe  fulfill’d  : 
The  dearth  of  wit  they  did  so  long  présagé, 
la  Julien  on  ns,  and  almost  starves  the  stage. 

Were  yon  not  grieved  as  often  as  you  saw 
Poor  actors  thrash  such  empty  sheafs  of  straw  ? 
Toiling  and  labouring  at  their  lungs*  ex  pense, 

To  start  a jest,  or  force  a little  sense. 

Hard  fate  for  us  ! still  harder  in  the  event  ; 

O ur  authors  sin,  bat  we  alone  repent. 


Still  they  proceed,  and,  at  our  charge,  write  worse  ; 
’Twere  some  amends  if  they  could  relmburse  : 

But  there’s  the  devil,  though  their  cause  is  lost, 
There’s  no  recoyering  damages  or  cost 
Good  wits,  forgive  this  liberty  we  take, 

Since  custom  gives  the  losers  leave  to  speak. 

But  if  proyoked,  y our  dreadful  wrath  remains, 
Take  your  revenge  upon  the  coming  scenes  : 

For  that  damn’d  poet’s  spared  who  damna  a brother. 
As  one  thief  ’scapes  that  ezecutes  another. 

Thus  far  alone  does  to  the  wits  relate; 

But  from  the  rest  we  hope  a better  fate. 

To  please  and  move  has  been  our  poet’s  thème, 
Art  may  direct,  but  nature  is  bis  aim  ; 

And  nature  miss'd,  in  vain  he  boasts  bis  art, 

For  only  nature  can  affect  the  heart. 

Then  freely  judge  the  scenes  that  shall  ensue  ; 

But  as  with  freedom,  judge  with  candour  too. 

He  would  not  lose  through  préjudice  his  cause, 
Nor  would  obtain  precariously  applause  ; 

Impartial  censure  he  requests  from  ail, 

Prepared  by  just  decrees  to  stand  or  fall. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  of  State  t»  the  Palace , 

The  curtain  rising  slotoly  to  tQ/l  mûrie,  dircover* 
Alméria  in  movming,  Leonorà  waiting  in  mourning. 
J/ter  the  mûrie,  Alméria  rite*  from  hcr  chair  and 
cornet  fonoard. 

Alm,  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a savage 
breast, 

To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a knotted  oak. 

I’ve  read  that  things  inanimate  hâve  moved, 

And,  as  with  living  soûls,  hâve  been  inform*d, 

By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 

What  then  am  I ? Am  I more  senseless  grown 
Than  trees  or  flint  ? O force  of  constant  woe  ! 
’Tis  not  in  harmony  to  calm  my  griefs. 

Anselmo  sleeps,  and  is  at  peace  ; last  night 
The  silent  tomb  received  the  good  old  king  ; 

He  and  his  sorrows  now  are  safely  lodged 
Within  its  cold  bot  hospitable  bosom. 

Why  am  not  I at  peace  ? 

Leon . Dear  madam,  cesse, 

Or  moderato  your  griefs  ; there  is  no  cause — 
Alm,  No  cause  ! peace,  peace  ; there  is  etemal 
cause, 

And  misery  etemal  will  succeed. 

Thon  canst  not  tell — thou  hast  indeed  no  cause. 

Leon,  Believe  me,  madam,  1 lament  Anselmo, 
And  always  did  compassionate  his  fortune  : 

Hâve  often  wept  to  see  how  cruelly 
Your  father  kept  in  chains  his  fellow-king  : 

And  oft  at  night  when  ail  hâve  been  retired, 

Hâve  stolen  from  bed,  and  to  his  prison  crept  ; 
Where,  while  his  jailor  slept,  I through  the  grate 


Hâve  softly  whisper’d,  and  inquired  his  health  ; 
Sent  in  my  sighs  and  prayers  for  his  deliverance  ; 
For  sighs  and  prayers  were  ail  that  I could  offer. 

Alm.  Indeed  thou  hast  a soft  and  geutle  nature, 
That  thus  couldst  melt  to  see  a étranger' s wrongs. 
O Leonora,  hadst  thou  known  Anselmo, 

How  would  thy  heart  hâve  bled  to  see  his  sufferings  ! 
Thou  hadst  no  cause,  but  general  compassion. 

Leon.  Love  of  my  royal  mistress  gave  me  cause, 
My  love  of  you  begot  my  grief  for  him  ; 

For  I had  heard  that  when  the  chance  of  war 
Had  bless’d  Anselmo’s  arms  with  victory, 

And  the  rich  spoil  of  ail  the  field,  and  you, 

The  glory  of  the  whole,  were  made  the  prey 
Of  his  success  ; that  then,  in  spite  of  hâte, 
Revenge,  and  that  hereditary  feud 
Between  Valentia’s  and  Granada’s  kings, 

He  did  endear  himself  to  your  affection, 

By  ail  the  worthy  and  indulgent  ways 
His  most  indu8trious  goodness  could  invent  ; 
Proposing  by  a match  between  Alphonso 
His  son,  the  brave  Valentia  prince,  and  you, 

To  end  the  long  dissension,  and  unité 
The  jarring  crowns. 

Alm.  Alphonso  1 O Alphonso  ! 

Thou  too  art  quiet — long  hast  been  at  peace— 
Both,  both — father  and  son  are  now  no  more. 
Then  why  am  I ? O when  shall  I hâve  rest  ? 
Why  do  I live  to  say  you  are  no  more  ? 

Why  are  ail  these  things  thus  ? — Is  it  of  force  ? 
;Is  there  necessity  I must  be  misérable  ? 

! la  it  of  moment  to  the  peace  of  heaven 
| That  I should  be  affiieted  thus  ? — If  not, 
vWhy  is  it  thus  contrived  ? Why  are  things  laid 


THE  MOURNING  BRIDE. 


By  some  unseen  hand  bo(  as  of  rare  conséquence, 
They  mnst  to  me  bring  curses,  grief  of  heart, 

The  last  distress  of  life,  and  sure  despair  ? 

Leon.  A las,  you  search  too  far,  and  think  too 
Ideepiy  1 

Alm.  Why  was  I carried  to  Anselmo’s  court  ? 
Or  there,  why  was  I used  so  teaderly  ? , 

Why  not  ill  treated  like  an  enemy  ? 

For  so  my  father  would  hâve  used  his  child. 

0 Alphonso  ! Alphonso  ! 

Devouring  seas  hâve  washed  thee  from  my  sight, 
No  time  shall  rase  thee  from  my  memory  ; 

No,  I will  lire  to  be  thy  monument  ; 

The  cruel  océan  is  no  more  thy  tomb  : 

But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interr’d  ; there,  there, 
Thy  dear  resemblance  is  for  ever  fix’d  ; 

My  love,  my  lord,  my  husband  still,  though  lost 
Leon,  Husband  1 O heavens  ! 

Alm.  Alas  ! what  hâve  I said  ? 

My  grief  has  hurried  me  beyond  ail  thought  : 

1 would  bave  kept  that  secret  ; though  I know 
Thy  love  and  feith  to  me  deaeire  ail  confidence. 
But  ’tis  the  wretch’s  comfort  still  to  hâve 
/Some  small  reserve  of  near  and  inward  woe, 

Some  unsuspected  hoard  of  darling  grief, 
iWhich  they  unseen  may  wail,  and  weep  and  moura, 
And,  glutton-like,  alone  devour. 

Leon.  Indeed 

I knew  not  this. 

Alm.  O no,  thou  know’st  not  half, 

Know’st  nothing  of  my  sorrows. — If  thou  didst — 
If  I should  tell  thee,  wouldst  thou  pity  me  ? 

Tell  me  ; I know  thou  wouldst,  thiou  art  com- 
ÿassionate. 

Leon . Witness  these  tears  ! 

Alm.  I thank  thee,  Leonora, 

Indeed  I do,  for  pitying  thy  sad  mistress  ; 

For  ’tis,  alas  ! the  poor  prérogative 
Of  greatness,  to  be  wretched  and  unpitied. 

But  I did  promise  I would  tell  thee — what  ? 

My  miseries  ? thou  dost  already  know  ’em  ; 

And  when  I told  thee  thou  didst  nothing  know, 

It  was  because  thon  didst  not  know  Alphonso  : 

For  to  hâve  known  my  loss,  thou  must  hâve 
known 

His  worth,  his  truth,  and  tenderness  of  love. 

Leon.  The  memory  of  that  brave  prince  stands 
fair 

In  ail  report — 

And  I hâve  heard  hnperfectly  his  loss  1 
But  fearful  to  renew  your  troubles  past, 

I never  did  présumé  to  ask  the  story. 

Alm.  If  formy  swelling  heart  I can,  I’il  tell  thee. 
I was  a wélcome  captive  in  Valent», 

Even  on  the  day  when  Manuel  my  father 
Led  on  his  conquering  troops,  high  as  the  gates 
Of  king  Anselmo’s  palace  ; which  in  rage, 

And  heat  of  war,  and  dire  revenge,  he  fired. 

The  good  king  fiying  to  avoid  the  fiâmes, 

Started  amidst  his  foes,  and  made  captivity 
His  fatal  refuge. — Would  that  I had  fallen 
Amid  those  fiâmes  ! — but  ’twas  not  so  decreed. 
Alphonso,  who  foresaw  my  fatheris  cruelty, 

Had  borne  the  queen  and  me  on  board  a ship 
Ready  to  sail  ; and  when  this  news  was  brought, 
We  put  to  sea  ; but  being  betray’d  by  some 
Who  knew  our  flight,  we  closely  were  pursued, 
And  almost  taken  ; when  a sudden  storm 
Drove  us,  and  those  that  follow’d,  on  the  coast 
Of  Afric  ; there  our  vessel  struck  the  shore, 


And  bulging  ’gainst  a rock  was  dash'd  in  pièces  ! 
But  Heaven  spared  me  for  yet  much  more  affliction  1 
Conducting  them  who  follow’d  us  to  shun 
The  shoal,  and  save  me  floating  on  the  waves, 
While  the  good  queen  and  my  Alphonso  perish’d. 
Leort.  Alas  ! were  you  then  wedded  to  Alphonso  ? 
Alm.  That  day,  that  fatal  day,  our  hands  were 
join’d. 

For  when  my  lord  beheld  the  ship  pursuing, 

And  saw  her  rate  so  far  exceeding  ours  ; 

He  came  to  me,  and  begged  me  by  my  love, 

I would  consent  the  priest  should  make  us  one  ; 
That  whether  death  or  victory  eosued, 

I might  be  his  beyond  the  power  of  fate  : 

The  queen  too  did  assist  his  suit — I granted  ; 

And  in  one  day,  was  wedded  and  a widow. 

Leon.  Indeed  ’twas  moumful. 

Alm.  ’Twas  as  I hâve  told  thee  ; 

For  which  I mourn,  and  will  for  ever  moum  ; 

Nor  will  1 change  these  black  and  dismal  robes. 
Or  ever  dry  these  swollen  and  watery  eyes  ; 

Or  ever  taste  content,  or  peace  of  heart, 

While  I hâve  life,  and  thought  of  my  Alphonso. 
Leon.  Look  down,  good  Heaven,  with  pity  on 
her  sorrows, 

And  grant  that  time  may  bring  her  some  relief. 

Alm.  O no,  time  gives  increase  to  my  afflictions. 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  ail  the  woes, 
Which  are  diffused  through  the  revolving  year, 
Corne,  heavy-laden  with  the  oppressing  weight, 

To  me  : with  me,  successively,  they  leave 
The  sighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  restless  cares, 
And  ail  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their 
flight; 

They  shake  their  downy  wings,  and  scatter  ail 
The  dire  collected  dews  on  my  poor  head  ; 

Then  fly  with  joy  and  swiftness  from  me. 

Leon . Hark  ! 

The  distant  shouts  prodaim  your  father’s  triumph. 

ai  a distancé. 

0 cease,  for  heaven’s  sake,  assuage  a little 
This  torrent  of  your  grief  ; for  much  I fear 
’Twill  urge  his  wrath  to  see  you  drown’d  in  tears, 
When  joy  appears  in  every  other  face. 

Alm.  And  joy  he  brings  to  every  other  heart, 
But  double,  double  weight  of  woe  to  mine  ; 

For  with  him  Garcia  cornes — Garcia,  to  whom 

1 must  be  sacrificed,  and  ail  the  vows 

I gave  my  dear  Alphonso  basely  broken. 

No,  it  shall  never  be  ; for  I wiU  die  ; 

First,  die  ten  thousand  deaths  l — Look  down,  look 
down,  IKneels. 

Alphonso,  hear  the  sacred  vow  I make  ; 

One  moment  cease  to  gaze  on  perfect  bliss, 

And  bend  thy  glorious  eyes  to  earth  and  me  ; 

And  thou,  Anselmo,  if  yet  thou  art  arrived, 
Through  ail  impedimenta  of  purging  lire, 

To  that  bright  heaven,  where  my  Alphonso  reigns, 
Behold  thou  also,  and  attend  my  vow. 

[If  ever  I do  yield,  or  give  consent, 
iBy  any  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 
lAnother  lord,  may  then  just  Heaven  shower  down 
jUnheard-of  curses  on  me,  greater  far 
■ If  such  there  he  in  angry  Heaven’s  vengeance) 
Than  any  I hâve  yet  endured. — And  now  [Jtitfn?. 
My  heart  has  some  relief  ; having  so  well 
Discharged  this  debt,  incombent  on  my  love. 

Yet  one  thing  more  I would  engage  from  thee. 
Leon.  My  heart,  my  life,  and  will,  are  only 
yours. 


i 
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Alm.  I thank  thee.  'Tia  but  this  ; anonf  when  ail 
Are  wrapp’d  and  buaied  in  the  general  joy, 

Thon  wilt  withdraw,  and  privately  with  me 
Steal  fort  h,  to  riait  good  Anselmo’s  tomb. 

Leon.  Alaa  ! I fear  aome  fatal  résolution. 

Alm.  No,  on  my  life,  my  faith,  I mean  no  ill, 

N or  violence.  1 feel  myaelf  more  ligbt, 

And  more  at  large,  aince  I hâve  made  thia  vow. 
Perhaps  I would  repeat  it  there  more  aolemnly. 
Tis  that,  or  aome  anch  melancholy  thought, 

Upon  my  word,  no  more. 

Leon.  I will  attend  yon. 


SCENE  II. 

Alméria,  Lbonoiu,  and  Alonbo. 

A Ion.  The  lord  Gonaalea  cornes  to  tell  your 
The  king  ia  juat  arrived.  [highness 

Alm.  Condact  him  in.  [Exit  Alonso. 

That's  hia  pretence  ; hia  errand  ia,  I know, 

To  fill  my  eara  with  Garcia's  valiant  deeda, 

And  gild  and  magnify  hia  son’ a exploita. 

But  I am  arra’d  with  ice  around  my  heart, 

Not  to  be  warm’d  with  worda,  or  idle  éloquence. 


! SCENE  111. 

Gonsales,  Alméria,  and  Lbonora. 

Gmt.  Be  every  day  of  your  long  life  like  thia  ! 
The  aun,  bright  conqueat,  and  yonr  brighter  eyea, 
Hâve  ail  conspired  to  blase  promiacuoua  light, 
And  bleu  this  day  with  most  unequalTd  lustre. 
Your  royal  father,  my  victorioua  lord, 

Loaden  with  spoUs,  and  ever-living  laurel, 
la  entering  now  in  martial  pomp  the  palace. 

JFive  hundred  mules  précédé  hia  solemn  mardi, 

; Which  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  Mooriah  we&lth. 
Chariots  of  war,  adom’d  with  glittering  gema, 
Succeed  ; and  next,  a hundred  neighing  steeda, 
White  as  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills, 

That  boand  anZTIBkm,  and  champ  the  golden  bit, 
As  they  disdain’d  the  victory  they  grâce. 

Priaoners  of  war  in  shining  fetters  follow  ; 

And  captains,  of  the  nobiest  blood  of  Afric, 

Sweat  by  hia  chariot  wheel,  and  lick  and  grind, 
With  gnuhing  teeth,  the  duat  hia  triompha  mise. 
The  swarming  populace  spread  every  wall, 

And  cling,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce 
Their  hold  through  clifted  atones,  atretching  and 
Aa  if  they  were  aU  eyea,  and  every  limb  [staring, 
Would  feed  ita  facnlty  of  admiration  : 

While  you  alone  retire,  and  ahun  thia  sight  ; 

Thia  sight,  which  ia  indeed  not  aeen  (though  twice 
The  multitude  ahould  gaae  ) in  absence  of  your  eyea. 

Alm.  My  lord,  my  eyea  ungratefally  behold 
The  gilded  tropbiu  of  exterior  honoura. 

Nor  will  my  ears  be  charm’d  with  sounding  worda, 
Or  pompons  phrase  ; the  pageantry  of  soûla. 

But  that  my  father  ia  retum’d  in  aafety, 

I bend  to  Heaven  with  thanks. 

Gon.  Excellent  princeaa  ! 

But  ’tis  a taak  unfit  for  my  weak  âge, 

With  dying  worda,  to  offer  at  your  praise. 

Garcia,  my  son,  your  beauty’s  lowest  slave, 

Haa  better  done,  in  proving  with  hia  aword 
The  force  and  influence  of  your  charms. 


Alm.  I doubt  not  of  the  worth  of  Gardais  deeda, 
Which  had  been  brave,  though  I had  ne’er  been 
bom. 

Leon.  Madam,  the  king.  [Fiourùh. 

Alm.  My  women.  I would  meet  him. 

[Attendants  to  Alméria  enter  <»  mouming. 


SCENE  IY. 

Symphong  of  warlike  mûrie.  Enter  Manuel,  altended 
by  Garcia  and  teveral  Officers.  Files  of  Pri  sonera 
i»  chain  s,  and  Guards,  who  are  ranged  in  order 
round  the  stage.  Alméria  meets  Manuel,  and 
kneelst  aJUrwards  Gonsales  kneels,  and  hisses 
Manuel’s  hdnd,  sehile  Garcia  dose  the  same  to 


Man.  Alméria,  lise  ! — My  beat  Gonaalex,  rise  ! 
What,  teara  ! my  good  old  firiend  ! 

Gon.  But  teara  of  joy. 

Believe  me,  sir,  to  see  you  thua  haa  fill'd 
My  eyea  with  more  delight  than  they  can  hold. 
Man.  By  heaven,  thou  loveat  me,  and  I’m 
pleaaed  thou  doat  ! 

Take  it  for  thanka,  old  man,  that  I rejoice 
To  see  thee  weep  on  thia  occuioni — Some 
Here  are,  who  aeem  to  mourn  at  our  succeu  ! 
Why  ia’t,  Alméria,  that  you  meet  our  eyes, 

(Upon  this  solemn  day,  in  these  aad  weeda  ? 

In  opposition  to  my  brightneu,  you  Y 1 ' 

And  youra  are  ail  like  daughtera  of  affliction. 

Alm.  Forgive  me,  air,  if  I in  this  offend. 

The  year,  which  I hâve  vow’d  to  pay  to  Heaven 
In  mourniug  and  strict  life  for  my  deliverance 
From  wreck  and  death,  wanta  yet  to  be  expired. 

Man.  Your  zeal  to  Heaven  ia  great,  so  is  your 
Yet  something  too  is  due  to  me,  who  gave  [debt  : 
That  life  which  Heaven  preserved.  A day  bestow'd 
In  filial  duty,  had  atoned  and  given 
A dispensation  to  your  vow — No  more. 

’Twas  weak  and  wilful— and  a woman’s  error. 

Yet — upon  thought,  it  doubly  wounda  my  sight, 
To  see  tbat  sable  wom  upon  the  day 
Succeeding  that,  in  which  our  deadlieat  foe, 

Hated  Anaelmo,  waa  interr’d. — By  heaven, 

It  looks  as  thou  didst  moum  for  him  ! juat  so, 

Thy  sensele88  vow  appear’d  to  bear  ita  date, 

Not  from  that  hour  wherein  thou  wert  preserved, 
But  that  wherein  the  cursed  Alphonso  periah'd. 
Ha  1 what  1 thou  doat  not  weep  to  think  of  that  ? 

Gon.  Hâve  patience,  royal  air  ; the  princeaa  weepa 
To  hâve  offended  you.  If  fate  decreed 
One  pointed  hour  ahould  be  Alphonso’a  loaa, 

And  her  deliverance  ; ia  ahe  to  blâme  ? 

Man.  I tell  thee  she’s  to  blâme  not  tohave  feaated 
When  my  firat  foe  waa  laid  in  earth,  auch  enmity, 
Such  détestation,  bears  my  blood  to  hia  $ 

My  daughter  ahould  hâve  reveU’d  at  hia  death, 

She  ahould  hâve  made  these  palace-walls  to  ahake, 
And  ail  thia  high  and  ample  roof  to  ring 
With  her  rejoicinga.  What,  to  moum,  and  weep  ; 
Then,  then  to  weep,  and  pray,  and  gxieve  ! By 
heaven, 

There*8  not  a slave,  a shackled  slave  of  mine. 

But  ahould  hâve  amileïrTKXT'hour,  through  ail  hia 
care, 

And  ahook  hia  chaîna  in  transport  and  rude  har- 
mony  ! 

Gon.  What  ahe  haa  done  waa  in  exceaa  of 
goodneas  ; 
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ACT  1. 


ietray’d  by  too  much  piety,  to  seem 
a if  she  had  offended.— Sure,  no  more. 

Man.  To  seem  i b to  commit,  at  this  conjoncture, 
wo’  not  hâve  a seeming  sorrow  seen 
’o-day. — Retire,  divest  yourself  with  speed 
)f  that  offensive  black  ; on  me  be  ail 
lie  violation  of  your  vow  : for  you, 
t shall  be  your  excuse,  that  I command  it 
Gar.  [ Kneeling .]  Your  pardon,  air,  if  I présumé 
so  far, 

LS  to  remind  you  of  your  gracions  promise. 

Man.  Rise,  Garcia — I forgot.  Yet  stay,  Alméria. 
Alm.  My  boding  heart! — What  is  your  pleasure, 
air  ? 

Man.  Draw  near,  and  give  your  hand  ; and, 
Garcia,  yours  : 

leceive  this  lord,  as  one  whom  I hâve  found 
Vorthy  to  be  your  husband,  and  my  son. 

Gar.  Thus  let  me  kneel  to  take— O not  to  take — 
lut  to  de  vote,  and  yield  rayself  for  ever 
?he  slave  and  créature  of  my  royal  mistress  ! 

Goti.  O let  me  prostrate  pay  my  worthless 
thanks — 

Man . No  more  ; my  promise  long  sinoe  pass’d, 
thv  services, 

Lnd  Garcia’s  well-tried  valour,  ail  oblige  me. 
rhis  day  we  triumph  ; but  to-morrow’s  sun, 
îarcia,  shall  shine  to  grâce  thy  nuptials. 

Alm.  Oh!  IFaints. 

Gar . She  faints  ! hdp  to  support  her. 

Gon.  She  recovers. 

Man.  A fit  of  bridai  fear  ; how  is't,  Alméria  ? 
Alm.  A sudden  chillness  seizes  on  my  spirits. 
four  leave,  sir,  to  retire. 

Man.  Garcia,  conduct  her. 

[Garcia  leads  Almbria  to  the  door  and  retunu. 
rhis  idle  vow  hangs  on  her  woman's  fears. 
i’U  hâve  a priest  shall  preach  her  from  her  faith, 
knd  make  it  sin  not  to  renounce  that  vow 
Yhich  I’d  bave  broken. — Now,  what  would  Alonzo  r 


SCENE  V. 

Mantjsl,  GomiLB,  Gabcia,  Alonzo,  and  Attendants. 

Alan.  Your  beauteous  captive,  Zara,  is  arrived, 
^nd  with  a train  as  if  she  still  were  wife 
ro  Abucacim,  and  the  Moor  had  conquerM. 

Man.  It  is  ourwill  she  should  be  so  attended. 
îear  hence  these  prisoners.  Garcia,  which  is  he, 
Df  whose  mute  valour  you  relate  such  wonders  ? 

[Prisoners  led  off. 

Gar.  Osmyn,  who  led  the  Moorish  horse;  but  he, 
îreat  sir,  at  her  request,  attends  on  Zara. 

Man.  He  is  your  prisoner  ; as  you  please  dispose 
him. 

Gar.  I would  oblige  him,  but  he  shuns  my 
kindness  ; 

knd  with  a haughty  mien,  and  stem  dvility, 
Dumbly  déclinés  aü  offers  : if  he  speak, 

Tis  scarce  above  a word  ; as  he  were  bom 
Üone  to  do,  and  did  disdain  to  talk  ; 
kt  least,  to  talk  where  he  must  not  command. 

Man.  Such  sullenness,  and  in  a man  so  brave, 
Vfust  hâve  some  other  cause  than  his  captivity. 

Did  Zara,  then,  request  he  might  attend  her  ? 
Gar.  My  lord,  she  did. 

Man.  That,  join’d  with  his  behaviour, 

Begets  a doubt  I’d  hâve  ’em  watched  ; perhape 
Her  «hsinz  hang  heavier  on  him  than  his  own. 


SCENE  YI. 

Man  dsl,  Gonbalsz,  Gabcia,  Alonzo,  Zara  and  Osmyn 
bound,  conducUd  bp  Psrsz  and  a Guard,  and  attended 
bp  Sklik  and  eeveral  Mutes  and  Eunuohs  in  a train. 

Man.  What  welcome  and  what  honours,  beau- 
teous Zara, 

A king  and  conqueror  can  give,  are  yours. 

A conqueror  indeed,  where  you  are  won  ; 

Who  with  such  lustre  strike  admiring  eyes, 

That  had  our  pomp  been  with  your  presenoe  graoed, 
The  expecting  crowd  had  been  deceived  ; and  seen 
Their  monarch  enter  not  triomphant,  but 
In  pleasing  triumph  led  ; your  beanty's  slave. 

Zara.  If  I on  any  tenus  could  condescend 
To  like  captivity,  or  think  those  honours 
Which  conquerors  in  courtesy  bestow, 

Of  equal  value  with  unborrowM  rule, 

And  native  right  to  arbitrary  sway  ; 

I might  be  pleased,  when  I behold  this  train 
With  usual  homage  wait.  But  when  I feel 
These  bonds,  I look  with  loathing  on  myself  ; 

And  scom  vile  slavery,  though  doubly  hid 
Beneath  mock-praises,  and  dissembled  State. 

Man.  Those  bonds  1 ’twas  my  command  you 
should  be  free. 

How  durst  you,  Perez,  disobey  ? 

Per • Great  sir, 

Your  order  was,  she  should  not  wait  your  triumph  ; 1 
But  at  some  distance  follow,  thus  attended. 

Man.  ’Tis  false  ! ’twas  more  ; I bid  she  should  . 
be  free  : 

If  not  in  words,  I bid  it  by  my  eyes. 

Her  eyes  did  more  than  bid. — Free  her  and  hers  j 
With  speed — yet  stay — my  hands  alone  can  make 
Fit  restitution  here. — Thus  I release  you, 

And  by  releasing  you,  enslave  myself. 

Zara . Such  foivours  so  conferr’d,  though  when 
' unsought, 

peserve  acknowledgment  from  noble  minds. 

Such  thanks,  as  one  hating  to  be  obliged, 

Yet  hating  more  ingratitude,  can  pay, 
il  offer. 

Man.  Bom  to  excel,  and  to  command  ! 

As  by  transcendent  beauty  to  attract 
Ail  eyes,  so  by  pre-eminence  of  soûl 
To  raie  ail  hearts. 

Garcia,  what’ s he,  who  with  contracted  brow 

[Beholding  Osmyn  as  thep  unbind  him. 
And  sullen  port,  glooms  downward  with  his  eyes  ; 

At  once  regardless  of  his  chaîna,  or  liberty  ? 

Gar.  That,  sir,  is  he  of  whom  I spoke  ; that’s 
Osmyn. 

Man.  He  answers  wellthe  character  you  gave  him. 
Whence  cornes  it,  valiant  Osmyn,  that  a man 
So  great  in  arms,  as  thon  art  said  to  be, 

So  hardly  can  endure  captivity, 

The  common  chance  of  war  ? 

Otm.  Because  captivity 

Has  robb'd  me  of  a dear  and  just  revenge. 

Man.  I understand  not  that. 

Osm.  I would  not  hâve  you. 

Zara . That  gallant  Moor  in  battle  loet  a friend, 
Whom  more  than  life  he  loved  ; and  the  regret 
Of  not  revenging  on  his  foes  that  loss 
Has  cansed  this  melancholy  and  despair. 

Man.  She  does  excuse  him  ; ’ds  as  I suspected. 

[Te  Gonsalbz. 

Gon.  That  friend  may  beherself;  seem  not  toheed 
His  arrogant  reply  : she  looks  concem'd. 


SCENE  III. 
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Man . I’il  hâve  inquiry  mode  ; perhaps  his  friend 
Yet  livea,  and  is  a prisoner.  His  name  ? 

Zara . Heli. 

Man . Garcia,  that  search  shall  be  your  care  : 

It  shall  be  mine  to  pay  dévotion  here  ; 

At  this  fair  shrine  to  lay  my  laurela  down, 

And  raiae  Love’s  altar  on  the  spoils  of  war. 
Conquest  and  triumph,  now,  are  mine  no  more  : 
Nor  will  1 victory  in  camps  adore  : 


For,  lingering  there,  in  long  suspense  she  stands, 
Shifiting  the  prize  in  unresolving  hands  : 

Unused  to  wait,  I broke  through  her  delay, 
Fix’d  herby  force,  and  snatch'd  tbe  doubtfhl  day. 
Now  late  I find  that  war  is  but  her  sport  ; 

In  love  the  goddess  keeps  her  awful  court  : 
Fickle  in  fields,  unsteadily  she  Aies, 

But  rules  with  settled  sway  in  Zara’s  eyes. 

[£rAm<. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  Aisle  of  a Temple . 
Qiiicu,  Hbli,  and  Paasz. 

Gar.  This  way,  we’re  told,  Osmyn  was  seen  to 
walk  ; 

Choosing  this  lonely  mansion  of  the  dead, 

To  mourn,  brave  Heli,  thy  mistaken  fate. 

Heli.  Let  Heaven  with  thunder  to  the  centre 
strike  me, 

If  to  anse  in  very  deed  from  death, 

And  to  revint  with  my  long-dosed  eyes 
This  living  light,  could  to  my  soûl,  or  sense, 

Afford  a thought,  or  show  a glimpse  of  joy, 

In  least  proportion  to  the  vast  delight 
1 feel,  to  hear  of  Osmyn's  name  ; to  hear 
That  Osmyn  lives,  and  1 again  shall  see  him  ! 

Gar.  /l’ve  heard,  with  admiration,  of  your 
/friendship. 

Per . sonder,  my  lord,  behold  the  noble  Moor. 
Heli.  Where?  where? 

Gar.  I saw  him  not,  nor  any  like  him. 

Per.  I saw  him,  when  I spoke,  thwarting  my 
view, 

And  striding  with  distemper'd  haste  ; his  eyes 
Seem’d  flame,  and  flash’d  upon  me  with  a glance  ; 
Then  forward  shot  their  Ares,  which  he  pursued, 
As  to  some  object  frightful,  yet  not  fear’d. 

Gar.  Let' s haste  to  follow  him,  and  know  the 
cause. 

Heli.  My  lord,  let  me  entreat  you  to  forbear  : 
/Leave  me  alone  to  find,  and  cure  the  cause, 
j I know  his  melancholy,  and  such  starts 
\ Are  usual  to  his  temper.  It  might  raise  him 
1 To  act  some  violence  upon  himself, 

I So  to  be  caught  in  an  unguarded  hour. 

And  when  his  soûl  gives  ail  her  passions  way 
Secure  and  loose  in  fnendly  solitude. 

I know  his  noble  heart  would  burst  with  shame, 
To  be  surprised  by  strangers  in  its  frailty. 

Gar.  Go,  générons  Heli,  and  relieve  your  firiend. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  officiously  to  pry 
Or  press  upon  the  privacies  of  others. 


SCENE  II. 

Gabcia  and  Pxrbz. 

Gar.  Perez,  the  king  ezpects  from  our  return 
To  bave  his  jealousy  confirm’d  or  clear'd, 

Of  that  appearing  love  which  Zara  bears 
To  Osmyn  ; but  some  other  opportunity 
Must  make  that  plain. 


Per.  To  me  ’twas  long  since  plain, 

And  every  look  from  him  and  her  confirma  it. 
y Gar.  If  so,  unhappiness  attends  their  love, 
&nd  I could  pity  ’em.  I hear  some  coming. 

The  friends  perhaps  are  met  ; let  us  avoid  'em. 


SCENE  III. 

Almbbia  and  Lbonosa. 

Alm.  It  was  a fanded  noise,  for  ail  is  hush’d. 
Leon.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a human  voice. 

Alm.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient 
wind 

Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We’ll  listen. 

Leon.  Hark! 

Alm.  No,  ail  is  hush’d,  and  still  as  death. — ’Tis 
dreadful  ! 

How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pondérons  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immove- 
, able, 

.Looking  tranquilüty  ! It  strikes  an  awe 
|And  terrer  on  my  aching  sight  ; the  tomba 
(And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 

And  shoot  a chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 
Leon.  Let  us  return  ; the  horror  of  this 
place, 

And  silence,  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Alm.  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to 
that. 

No,  I will  on  ; show  me  Anselmo’s  tomb, 

Lead  me  o’er  bones  and  seuils  and  mouldering 
earth 

Of  human  bodies  ; for  1*11  mix  with  them. 

Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia’s  more  detested  bed  : that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits  ; and  my  présent  fears 
Are  lest  in  dread  of  greater  ill.  Then  show  me, 
Lead  me,  for  I am  bolder  grown  : lead  on 
Where  I may  kneel,  and  pay  my  vows  again 
To  him,  to  Heaven,  and  my  Alphonso’s  soûl. 

Leon . I go:  but  Heaven  can  tell  with  what 
regret 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  Scène  opening  discovere  a place  of  tombe.  One  monu- 
ment fronting  the  view  greater  than  the  rest. 

Hkli. 

I wander  through  this  maze  of  monuments, 

Yet  cannot  find  him. — Hark  ! sure  'tis  the  voice 
Of  one  complaining. — There  it  sounds  : I '11  folio w it 


SCENE  V. 

Almkria  and  Lbokora. 

Leon . Behold  the  sacred  vault,  within  whose 
womb 

The  poor  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest  ; 

Yet  fresh  and  unconsumed  by  time  or  worms! 
What  do  I see  ? O Heaven  ! either  my  eyes 
Are  false,  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
Unclosed  : the  iron  gates  that  lead  to  death 
Beneath,  are  still  wide-stretch’d  upon  their  hinge, 
And  staring  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves. 

Alm.  Sure  ’tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for 
me  ; 

And  that  dumb  mouth,  6Îgnificant  in  show, 

Invites  me  to  the  bed  where  I alone 
Shall  rest;  shows  me  the  grave,  where  nature, 
weary 

And  long  oppress’d  with  woes  and  bending  cares, 
May  lay  the  burden  down,  and  sink  in  slumbers 
Of  peace  eternal.  Death,  grim  death,  will  fold 
Me  in  his  leaden  arms,  and  press  me  close 
To  his  cold  clayey  breast  ; my  father  then 
Will  cease  his  tyranny  ; and  Garcia  too 
Will  fly  my  pale  deformity  with  loathing. 

My  soûl,  enlarged  from  its  vile  bonds,  will  mount, 
And  range  the  starry  orbs,  and  milky  ways, 

Of  that  refulgent  world,  where  I shall  swim 
In  liquid  light,  and  float  on  seas  of  bliss 
To  my  Alphonso's  soûl.  O joy  too  great  ! 

O eestaey  of  thonght  ! Help  me,  Anselmo  ; 

Help  me,  Alphonso  : take  me,  reach  thy  hand  ; 
To  thee,  to  thee  I call,  to  thee,  Alphonso  : 

O Alphonso  ! 


SCENE  VI. 

Almkria,  Lkonora  ; Osmyw  aecending  /rom  the  tomb. 

I Oem.  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing  that  was 
Alphonso  ? 

Alm.  Angels,  and  ail  the  host  of  heaven,  sup- 
port me  I 

Oem.  Whence  is  that  voice,  whose  shrillness, 
from  the  grave, 

And  growing  to  his  father’s  shroud,  roots  up 
Alphonso  ? 

Alm.  Mercy  ! providence  ! O speak  ! 
Speak  to  it  quickly,  quickly  ! speak  to  me, 
Comfort  me,  help  me,  hold  me,  hide  me,  hide  me, 
Leonora,  in  thy  bosom,  from  the  light, 

And  from  my  eyes  ! 

Oem.  Amazement  and  illusion  ! 

Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I stand,  ye  powers  ; 

[Corning  forvtard. 

That  motionless  I may  be  still  deceived. 

Let  me  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  lest  I dissolve 


That  tender,  lovely  form  of  painted  air, 

So  like  Alméria.  Ha  ! it  sinks,  it  f&lls  ; 
l’il  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade. 
'Tis  life  ! 'tis  warm  1 'tis  she  ! ’tis  she  herself  ! 
Nor  dead  nor  shade,  but  breathing  and  alive  ! 

It  is  Alméria,  'tis,  it  is  my  wife  ! 


SCENE  VII. 

Almkria,  Lkonora,  Osmyn,  and  Hkli. 

Leon . Alas,  she  stirs  not  yet,  nor  lifta  her  eyes  ! 
He  too  is  fainting. — Help  me,  help  me,  stranger, 
Vfhoe’er  thou  art,  and  lend  thy  hand  to  raise 

TfiAflA  Ka/iipc 

Heli.  * Ha  ! ’tis  he  ! and  with  Alméria  ! 

0 miracle  of  happiness  I O joy 
Unhoped  for  ! does  Alméria  live  ! 

Oem.  Where  is  she  ? 

Let  me  behold  and  touch  her,  and  be  sure 
'Tis  she  ; show  me  her  face,  and  let  me  feel 
Her  lips  with  mine. — ’Tis  she,  I'm  not  deceived  ; 

1 taste  her  breath,  I warm'd  her  and  am  warm'd. 
Look  up,  Alméria,  bless  me  with  thy  eyes  ; 

Look  on  thy  love,  thy  lover,  and  thy  husband. 

Alm . I’ve  sworn  I'il  not  wed  Garcia;  why  d'ye 
Is  this  a father  ? [force  me  ? 

Osm.  Look  on  thy  Alphonso. 

Thy  father  is  not  here,  my  love,  nor  Garcia  : 

Nor  am  I what  I seem,  but  thy  Alphonso. 

Wilt  thou  not  know  me  ? Hast  thou  then  forgot 
me? 

Hast  thou  thy  eyes,  yet  canst  not  see  Alphonso  ? 
Am  I so  alter'd,  or  art  thou  so  changed, 

That  seeing  my  disguise,  thou  seest  not  me  ? 

Alm.  Tt  is,  it  is  Alphonso  ! ’tis  his  face, 

His  voice  ! I know  him  now,  I know  him  ail. 

O take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  bear  me  hence, 

Back  to  the  bottom  of  the  boundless  deep, 

To  seas  beneath,  where  thou  so  long  hast  dwelt. 

0 how  hast  thou  return’d  ? how  hast  thou  charm’d 
The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ? 

That  tbus  relenting,  they  hâve  given  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me. 

Osm . Oh  l'il  not  ask,  nor  answer  how,  or  why 
We  both  hâve  backward  trod  the  paths  of  fate, 

*To  meet  again  in  life  ; to  know  I hâve  thee, 

Is  knowing  more  than  any  circumstance 
Or  means  by  which  I hâve  thee. 

To  fold  thee  thus,  to  press  thy  balmy  lips, 

And  gaze  upon  thy  eyes,  is  so  much  joy, 

1 hâve  not  leisure  to  reflect,  or  know, 

Or  trifle  time  in  thinking. 

Alm.  Stay  a while — 

Let  me  look  on  thee,  yet  a little  more. 

Osm.  What  wouldst  thou  ? thou  dost  put  me 
from  thee. 

Alm . Yes. 

Osm.  And  why  ? what  dost  thou  mean  ? why 
dost  thou  gaze  so  ? 

Alm.  I know  not  ; 'tis  to  see  thy  face,  I think — 
It  is  too  much  ! too  much  to  bear  and  live  ! 

To  see  him  thus  again  is  such  profusion 
Of  joy,  of  bliss — I cannot  bear — T muât 
Be  mad — I cannot  be  transported  thus. 

Osm.  Thou  excellence,  thou  joy,  thou  heaven  of 
love  ! 

Alm.  Where  hast  thou  been  ? and  how  art  thou 
alive  ? 
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How  is  ail  this  ? All-powerful  Heaven,  what  are  we  ! 

0 my  strain’d  beart  ! — let  me  again  behold  thee, 
For  I weep  to  see  thee. — Art  thon  not  paler  ? 
Much,  much  ; how  thon  art  ch&nged  ! 

Osm.  Not  in  my  love. 

Alm.  No,  no,  thy  griefs,  I know,  hâve  done  this 
to  thee. 

Thou  hast  wept  much,  Alphonso  ; and,  I fear, 

Too  much,  too  tenderly  lamented  me. 

Osm.  Wrong  not  my  love,  to  say  too  tenderly. 
No  more,  my  life  ; talk  not  of  tears  or  grief  ; 
Affliction  is  no  more,  now  thon  art  fonnd. 

Why  dost  thou  weep,  and  hold  thee  from  my  arms  ; 
My  arms  which  ache  to  fold  thee  fast,  and  grow 
To  tbee  with  twining  ? Corne,  corne  to  my  heart. 

Alm.  I will,  for  I should  never  look  enough. 
They  would  hâve  married  me  ; bnt  I had  swora 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  and  sooner  wonld  hâve  died. 
Osm.  Perfection  of  ail  faithfukiess  and  love  ! 
Alm.  Indeed  I would. — Nay,  I would  tell  thee  ail. 
If  1 could  speak  ; how  I hâve  mourn’d  and  pray’d  ; 
For  I hâve  pray’d  to  thee  as  to  a saint  : 

And  thou  hast  heard  my  prayer  ; for  thon  art  corne 
To  my  distress,  to  my  despair,  which  Heaven 
Could  only  by  restoring  thee  hâve  cured. 

Osm.  Grant  me  bnt  Ufe,  good  Heaven,  but  length 
of  days, 

To  pay  some  part,  some  little  of  this  debt, 

This  countless  sum  of  tendemess  and  love, 

For  which  I stand  engaged  to  this  ail -excellence  : 
Then  bear  me  in  a whirlwind  to  my  fate, 

Snatch  me  from  life,  and  eut  me  short  unwam’d  ; 
Then,  then  ’twill  be  enough  ! — I shall  be  old, 

1 shall  hâve  lived  beyond  ail  eras  then 

Of  yet  nnmeasured  time  ; when  I hâve  made 
This  exquisite,  this  most  amazing  goodness, 

Some  recompense  of  love  and  matchless  truth. 
Alm.  ’Tis  more  than  recompense  to  see  thy 
face; 

If  heaven  is  greater  joy,  it  is  no  happiness, 

For  ’tis  not  to  be  borne. — What  shall  I say  ? 

I hâve  a thousand  things  to  know,  and  ask, 

And  speak.—' That  thou  art  here,  beyond  ail  hope, 
Ail  thought  ; that  ail  at  once  thou  art  before  me, 
And  with  such  suddenness  hast  hit  my  sight, 

Is  such  surprise,  such  mystery,  such  eestaey  ; 

It  humes  ail  my  soûl,  and  stuns  my  sense. 

Sure  from  thy  father's  tomb  thou  didst  arise. 

Osm.  I did  ; and  thou,  my  love,  didst  call  me  ; 
thou. 

Alm.  True  ; bnt  how  camest  thon  there  ? wert 
thou  alone  ? 

Osm.  I was,  and  lying  on  my  father’s  lead, 
When  broken  echoes  of  a distant  voice 
Disturb'd  the  sacred  silence  of  the  vault, 

In  murmura  round  my  head.  I rose  and  listen’d, 
And  thought  I heard  thy  spirit  call  Alphonso  ; 

I thought  I saw  thee  too  ; but  Oh,  I thought  not 
That  I indeed  should  be  so  blest  to  see  thee  ! 

Alm.  But  still,  how  camest  thou  hither  ? how 
thus  ? — Ha  ! 

What’s  he,  who  like  thyself  is  started  here 
Ere  seen  ? 

Osm.  Where  ? ha  ! what  do  I see  ? Antonio  ? 
I’m  fortunate  indeed  ! — my  friend  too,  safe  ! 

Heli.  Most  happily,  in  finding  you  thus  bless'd. 
Alm.  More  miracles  ! Antonio  too  escaped  ! 
Osm.  And  twice  escaped,  both  from  the  rage  of 
seas 

And  war  ; for  in  the  fight  I saw  him  fall. 


Heli.  But  fell  unhurt,  a prisoner  as  yourself, 
And  as  yourself  made  free  ; hither  I came 
Impadently  to  seek  yôu,  where  1 knew 
Your  grief  would  lead  you,  to  lament  Anselmo. 
Osm.  There  are  no  wonders,  or  else  ail  is 
wonder. 

Heli.  I saw  you  on  the  ground,  and  raised  you 
up  : 

When  with  astonishment  I saw  Alméria. 

Osm.  I saw  her  too,  and  therefore  saw  not 
thee. 

Alm.  Nor  I;  nor  could  I,  for  my  eyes  were 
yours. 

Osm.  What  means  the  bounty  of  all-gradous 
à Heaven, 

fThat  persevering  still,  with  open  hand, 
lit  scatters  good,  as  in  a waste  of  mercy  ! 
iWhere  will  this  end  ! but  Heaven  is  infinité 
In  ail,  and  can  continue  to  bestow, 

When  scanty  number  shall  be  spent  in  telling. 

Leon.  Or  l’m  deceived,  or  I beheld  the  gUmpse 
Of  two  in  shining  habits  cross  the  aisle  ; 

Who  by  their  pointing  seem  to  mark  this  place. 
Alm.  Sure  I hâve  dreamt,  if  we  most  part  so 
soon. 

Osm.  1 wish,  at  least,  our  parting  were  a dream, 
Or  we  could  sleep  till  we  again  were  met. 

Heli.  Zara  with  Selim,  sir  ; I saw  and  know 
’em  ; 

You  must  be  quick,  for  love  will  lend  her  wings. 
Alm.  What  love  ? who  is  she  ? why  are  you 
atarm'd  ? * 

Osm.  She’s  the  reverse  of  thee  ; she’s  myl 
unhappiness.  / 

Harbour  no  thought  that  may  disturb  thy  peace  ; 
But  gently  take  thyself  away,  lest  she 
Should  corne,  and  see  the  straining  of  my  eyes 
To  follow  thee.  I’il  think  how  we  may  meet 
To  part  no  more.  My  friend  will  tell  thee  ail  ; 

How  I escaped,  how  I am  here,  and  thus  ; 

How  l’m  not  call’d  Alphonso,  now,  but  Osmyn  ; 
And  he  Heli.  AU,  aU  he  will  unfold, 

Ere  next  we  meet. 

Alm.  Sure,  we  shall  meet  again — 

Osm.  We  shall  : we  part  not  but  to  meet  again. 
Gladneas  and  warmth  of  ever-kindling  love 
DweU  with  thee,  and  revive  thy  heart  in  absence. 
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Yet  I behold  her — yet — and  now  no  more. 

Tura  your  Ughts  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thought, 
So  shaU  you  still  behold  her — ’twill  not  be. 

D impotence  of  sight  I mechanic  sense, 

Which  to  exterior  objecta  owest  thy  faculty, 

Not  seeing  of  élection,  but  necessity. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  ail  common  mirrors, 
Successively  reflect  succeeding  images  ; 

Not  what  they  would,  but  must  ; a star,  or  toad  : 
Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  administers. 

Not  so  the  mind,  whose  undetermin’d  view 
Revolves,  and  to  the  présent  adds  the  past  : 
Essaying  further  to  futurity  ; 
iBut  that  in  vain.  I hâve  Alméria  here — 

A.t  onoe,  as  1 before  hâve  seen  her  often — 
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SCENE  IX. 

Zara,  Sklim,  and  Oswtn. 

Zaro.  See  where  he  stands,  folded  and  fix’d  to 
earth, 

Stiffening  in  thought  a statue  among  statues  ! 

Why,  cruel  Osmyn,  dost  thou  fly  me  thus  ? 

Is  it  well  'done  ? Is  this  then  the  return 
For  famé,  for  honour,  and  for  empire  lost  ? 

But  what  is  loss  of  honour,  famé  and  empire  ! 

Is  this  the  recompense  reserved  for  love  ; 

Why  dost  thou  leave  my  eyes,  and  fly  my  arma, 

To  find  this  place  of  horror  and  obscurity  ? 

Am  I more  loathsome  to  thee  than  the  grave, 

That  thou  dost  seek  to  shield  thee  there,  and  shun 
My  love  ? But  to  the  grave  Ifll  follow  thee. — 

He  looks  not,  minds  not,  hears  not. — Barbarous 
man, 

Am  I neglected  thus  ? am  I despised  ? 

Not  heard  ? ungrateful  Osmyn  l 

Osm.  Ha,  'tis  Zara  ! 

Zara.  Yes,  traitor  ! Zara,  lost,  abandon’ d Zara, 
Is  a regardless  suppliant,  now,  to  Osmyn. 

The  slave,  the  wretch  that  she  redeem'd  from 
deatb, 

Disdains  to  listen  now,  or  look  on  Zara. 

Osm.  Far  be  the  guilt  of  Buch  reproaches  from 
me  ; 

Lost  in  myself,  and  blinded  by  my  thoughts, 

I saw  you  not,  till  now. 

Zara.  Now  then  yon  see  me — 

But  with  such  dumb  and  thankless  eyes  you  look, 
Better  I was  unseen,  than  seen  thus  coldly. 

Osm.  What  would  you  from  a wretch  who  came 
to  moum, 

And  only  for  his  sorrows  chose  this  solitude  ? 

Look  round  ; joy  is  not  here,  nor  cheerfulness. 
You  hâve  pursued  misfortune  to  its  dwelling, 

Yet  look  for  gaiety  and  gladness  there. 

Zara.  Inhuman  ! why,  why  dost  thou  rack  me 
thus  ? 

And  with  perverseness  from  the  purpose  answer  ? 
What  is’t  to  me,  this  house  of  misery  ? 

What  joy  do  I require  ? If  thou  dost  moum, 

1 corne  to  moum  with  thee  ; to  share  thy  griefs, 
And  give  thee,  for  ’em,  in  exchange  my  love. 

Osm.  O that’s  the  greatest  grief  l — I am  so  poor, 
I hâve  not  wherewithal  to  give  again. 

Zara.  Thou  hast  a heart,  though  ’tis  a savage 
one  ; 

Give  it  me  as  it  is  ; I ask  no  more 
For  ail  ï’ve  done,  and  ail  I hâve  endured  ; 

For  saving  thee,  when  I beheld  thee  first, 

Driven  by  the  tide  upon  my  country’s  coast, 

Pale  and  expiring,  drench’d  in  briny  waves, 

Thou  and  thy  friend,  till  my  compassion  found 
thee  ; 

Compassion  ! scarce  will’t  ownthat  name,  so  soon, 
So  quickly  was  it  love  ; for  thou  wert  godlike 
Even  then.  Kneeling  on  earth,  I loosed  my  hair, 
And  with  it  dried  thy  wat’ry  cheeks  ; then  chafed 
Thy  temples,  till  reviviog  blood  arose, 

And  like  the  morn  vermilion’d  o’er  thy  face. 

O Heaven  ! how  did  my  heart  rejoice  and  ache, 
When  I beheld  the  day-break  of  thy  eyes, 

And  felt  the  balm  of  thy  respiring  lips  ! 

Osm.  O call  not  to  my  mind  what  you  hâve  done  ; 
It  sets  a debt  of  that  account  before  me, 

Which  shows  me  poor,  and  bankrupt  even  in  hopes. 


Zara.  The  faithful  Selim  and  my  women  know 
The  dangers  which  I tempted  to  conceal  you. 

You  know  how  I abused  the  credulous  king  ; 

What  arts  1 used  to  make  you  paas  on  him, 

When  he  received  you  as  the  Prince  of  Fez  ; 

And  as  my  kinsman,  honour’d  and  advanced  you. 
Oh,  why  do  I relate  what  I hâve  done  ? 

What  did  I not  ? Was’t  not  for  you  this  war 
Commenced  ? not  knowing  who  you  were,  nor  why 
You  hated  Manuel,  ,1  urged  my  husband 
To  this  invasion  ; wbere  he  late  was  lost, 

Where  ail  is  lost,  and  I am  made  a slave. 

Ix>ok  on  me  now,  from  empire  fallen  to  slavery  ; 
Think  on  my  sufferings  first,  then  look  on  me  ; 
Think  on  the  cause  of  ail,  then  view  thyself  : 
Reflect  on  Osmyn,  and  then  look  on  Zara, 

The  fallen,  the  lost,  and  now  the  captive  Zara, 

And  now  abandon ’d — say,  what  then  is  Osmyn  ? 

Osm.  A fatal  wretch — a huge  stupendous  ruin, 
That  tumbling  on  its  prop,  crash’ d ail  beneath, 
And  bore  contiguous  palaces  to  earth. 

Zara.  Yet  thus,  thus  fallen,  thus  levell’d  with 
the  vilest. 

If  I hâve  gain’d  thy  love,  ’tis  glorious  ruin  ; 

Ruin  ! ’tis  still  to  reign,  and  to  be  more 
A queen  ; for  what  are  riches,  empire,  power, 

But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will  ? 

The  steps  on  which  we  tread,  to  rise,  and  reach 
Our  wish  ; and  that  obtain’d,  down  with  the 
scaffolding 

Of  sceptres,  crowns,  and  thrones  l they’ve  served 
their  end, 

And  are,  like  lumber,  to  be  left  and  scom’d. 

Osm.  Why  was  1 made  the  instrument  to  throw 
In  bonds  the  frame  of  this  exalted  mind  ? 

Zara.  We  may  be  free  ; the  conqueror  is  mine; 
In  chains  unseen  I hold  him  by  the  heart, 

And  can  unwind  or  strain  him  as  I please. 

Give  me  thy  love,  I’il  give  thee  liberty. 

Osm.  In  vain  you  offer,  and  in  vain  require 
What  neither  can  bestow  : set  free  yourself, 

And  leave  a slave  the  wretch  that  would  be  so. 
Zara.  Thou  canst  not  mean  so  poorly  as  thou 
talk’st. 

Osm.  Alas  I you  know  me  not. 

Zara.  Not  who  thou  art  : 

But  what  this  last  ingratitude  déclarés, 

This  grovelling  baseness — Thou  say'st  true,  I know 
Thee  not,  for  what  thou  art  yet  wants  a name  i 
But  something  so  unwprthy,  and  so  vile, 

That  to  hâve  loved  thee  makes  me  yet  more  lost, 
Than  ail  the  malice  of  my  other  fate. 

Traitor  ! monster  ! cold  and  perfidious  slave! 

A slave,  not  daring  to  he  free  ! nor  dares 
To  love  above  him,  for  ’tis  dangerons  : 

’Tis  that  I know  ; for  thou  dost  look,  with  eyes 
Sparkling  desire,  and  trembling  to  possess. 

I know  my  charms  hâve  reach’ d thy  very  soûl. 
And  thrill’d  thee  through  with  darted  Ares  ; but 
thou 

Dost  fear  so  much,  thou  darest  not  wish.  The 
king  ! 

There,  there’s  the  dreadful  Sound,  the  king*s  thy 
rival  ! 

Sel.  Madam,  the  king  is  here,  and  entering  now. 
Zara l As  I could  wish  ; by  Heaven  I’U  be 
\ revenged! 
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SCENE  X. 

Zm,  Osmtn,  Bium,  Manuel,  Fimz,  and  Attendants. 

Man.  Why  does  the  fairest  of  her  kind  with- 
draw 

Her  shining  from  the  day,  to  gild  this  scene 
Of  death  and  night  ? Haï  what  disorder’s  this  ? 
Somewhat  I heard  of  king  and  rival  mention’d. 
What’s  he  that  dares  be  rival  to  the  king  ? 

Or  lift  his  eyes  to  like,  where  I adore  ? 

Zara.  There,  he  ; yonr  prisoner,  and  that  was 
my  slave. 

Man.  How  ? Better  than  my  hopes  ! does  she 
accuse  him  ? [Asid*. 

Zara.  Am  I become  so  low  by  my  captivity, 
And  do  yoor  arms  so  lessen  what  they  conquer, 
That  Zara  muet  be  made  the  sport  of  slaves  ? 

And  shall  the  wretch,  whom  yester  sun  beheld 
Waiting  my  nod,  the  créature  of  my  power, 
Presnme  to-day  to  plead  audacious  love, 

And  build  bold  hopes  on  my  dejected  fate  ? 

Man . Better  for  him  to  tempt  the  rage  of 
Heaven, 

And  wrench  the  boit  red-hissing  from  the  hand 


Of  him  that  thunders,  than  but  think  that  insolence. 
’Tis  daring  for  a god.  Hence,  to  the  wheel 
With  that  Ixion,  who  aspires  to  hold 
Divinity  embraced  ! to  whips  and  prisons 
Drag  him  with  speed,  and  rid  me  of  his  face. 

[Gu&rds  seize  Osmyn. 

Zara.  Compassion  led  me  to  bemoan  his  State, 
Whose  former  faith  had  merited  much  more  ; 

And  through  my  hopes  in  you,  I undertook 
He  should  be  set  at  large;  thence  sprung  his 
insolence, 

And  what  was  charity  he  construed  love. 

Man . Enough  ; his  punishment  be  what  you 
please. 

But  let  me  lead  you  from  this  place  of  sorrow, 

To  one,  where  young  delights  attend  ; and  joys 
Yet  new,  unborn,  and  blooming  in  the  bud, 

Which  wait  to  be  full-blown  at  your  approach, 

And  spread  like  roses  to  the  morning  sun  : 

Where  everv  hour  shall  roll  in  circling  joys, 

And  love  shall  wing  the  tedious-wasting  day  : 

Life  without  love  is  load  ; and  time  stands  still  : 
What  we  refuse  to  him,  to  death  we  give  ; 
And  then,  then  only,  when  we  love,  we  live. 

lExeunt. 
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SCENE  1 .—A  Priant. 
OaMYi»  atone , with  a paper. 


But  now,  and  I was  closed  within  the  tomb 
That  holds  my  father*s  ashes  ; and  but  now, 

Where  he  was  prisoner,  I am  too  imprison’d. 

Sure  ’tis  the  hand  of  Heaven  that  leads  me  thus, 
And  for  some  purpose  points  out  these  remem- 
brances. 

In  a dark  corner  of  my  cell  I found 
This  paper,  what  it  is  this  light  will  show. 
IfmyAlphonso — ha!  [Reading. 

If  my  Alphonso  live,  restore  him,  Heaven  ; 

Give  me  more  weight , crush  my  declining  years 
With  bolts , with  ohains , imprisonment  and  want  ; 
But  blets  my  son,  visit  not  him  for  me. 

It  is  his  hand  ; this  was  bis  prayer — yet  more  : 

Let  every  hoir,  which  sorrow  by  the  roots  IReading. 
Tears  front  my  hoary  and  devoted  head , 

Be  doubled  in  thy  merdes  to  my  son  : 

Not  for  myself,  but  him , hear  me,  ail  gracions — 
’Tis  wanting  what  should  follow — Heaven  should 
follow, 

But  ’tis  torn  off — Why  should  that  word  alone 
Be  torn  from  his  pétition  ? ’Twas  to  Heaven, 

But  Heaven  was  deaf,  Heaven  heard  him  not  ; but 
thus, 

Thus  as  the  name  of  Heaven  from  this  is  torn, 

So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 

His  voice,  shutting  the  gates  of  prayer  against  him. 

ëbe  thus  debarr’d  access 

and  of  good  men  the  very  beat 
1 out  to  bleed,  and  bear  the  scourge, 
reward  ? or  what  is  punishment  ? 
shall  dare  to  tax  eternal  justice  ? 
ly  think — I may,  1 must  ; for  thought 
the  will  to  think,  and  error  lives 


Ere  reason  can  be  born.  Reason,  the  power 
To  guess  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkÛng  lamp 
Of  wandering  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by  turns, 
Fooling  the  follower,  betwixt  shade  and  shining. 
What  noise  1 Who’s  there  ? My  friend  ! how 
camest  thon  hither  ? 


SCENE  II. 

Osmyn  and  Hui. 

Heli.  The  time’s  too  precious  to  be  spent  in 
telling  ; 

The  captain,  influenced  by  Almeria’s  power, 

Gave  order  to  the  gnards  for  my  admittance. 

Osm.  How  does  Alméria  ? But  I know  she  is 
As  I am.  Tell  me,  may  I hope  to  see  her  ? 

Heli.  You  may  : an  on,  at  midnight  when  the 
king 

Is  gone  to  rest,  and-Garcia  is  retired, 

(Who  takes  the  privilège  to  visit  late, 

Presuming  on  a bridegroom’s  right,)  she’ll  corne. 
Osym.  She’ll  corne  1 ’tis  what  I wish,  yet  what 
1 fear. 

She’ll  oome  ; but  whither,  and  to  whom  ? O 
Heaven  ! 

To  a vile  prison,  and  a captived  wretch  ; 

To  one,  whom  had  she  never  known,  she  had 
Been  happy.  Why,  why  was  that  heavenly  créature 
Abandon'd  o’er  to  love  what  Heaven  forsakes  ? 
Why  does  she  follow,  with  nnwearied  steps, 

One  who  has  tired  misfortune  with  pursuing  ? 

One,  driven  about  the  world  like  blasted  leaves 
And  chaff,  the  sport  of  adverse  winds  ; till  late 
At  length,  imprison’d  in  some  cleft  of  rock, 

Or  earth,  it  rests,  and  rots  to  silent  dust. 
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Kill  me,  then  kill  me;  dash  me  with  thy  chaîna, 
Tread  on  me  ! What  ! &m  I the  bosom-snake, 
That  sucks  thy  warm  life-blood,  and  gnaws  thy 
heart  ? 

O that  thy  worda  had  force  to  break  those 
bonds. 

As  they  hâve  strength  to  te&r  this  heart  in  sonder  ! 
So  shouldst  thon  be  at  large  from  ail  oppression. 
Am  I,  am  I of  ail  thy  woes  the  worst  ? 

Osm.  My  ail  of  bliss,  my  everlasting  life, 

Sonl  of  my  soûl,  and  end  of  ail  my  wishes, 

Why  dost  thon  thus  unman  me  with  thy  words. 
And  melt  me  down  to  mingle  with  thy  weepings  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask?  why  dost  thon  talk  thus 
piercingly  ? 

Thy  sorrows  hâve  disturb'd  thy  peace  of  mind, 

And  thou  dost  speak  of  miseries  impossible. 

Alm.  Didst  thou  not  say  that  racks  and  wheels 
were  balm, 

And  beds  of  ease,  to  thinking  me  thy  wife  ? 

Osm.  No,  no;  nor  should  the  subtlest  pains 
that  hell, 

Or  hell-bom  malice  can  invent,  extort 
A wish  or  thought  from  me,  to  hâve  thee  other. 
But  thou  wilt  know  what  harrows  up  my  heart  : 
Thou  art  my  wife — nay,  thou  art  yet  my  bride  ! 

| The  sacred  union  of  connubial  love 
l Yet  unaccomplish’d  ; his  mysterious  rites 
Delay’d  ; nor  has  our  hymeneal  torch 
I Yet  Ughted  up  his  last  most  gratefal  sacrifice  ; 

But  dash’d  with  rain  from  eyes,  and  swaled  with 
sighs, 

Burns  dim,  and  glimmera  with  expiring  light. 

Is  this  dark  cell  a temple  forthat  god  ? 

Or  this  vile  earth  an  sitar  for  such  offermgs  ? 

This  den  for  slaves,  this  dungeon  damp'd  with  woes  ; 
Is  this  our  marriage-bed  ? Are  these  our  joys  ? 

Is  this  to  call  thee  mine  ? Oh,  hold  my  heart  1 
To  call  thee  mine  ? Yes  ; thus,  even  thus  to  call 
Thee  mine,  were  comfort,  joy,  extremest  ecstacy. 
But  O,  thou  art  not  mine,  not  even  in  misery  ! 
And  ’tis  denied  to  me  to  be  so  bless'd, 

As  to  be  wretched  with  thee. 

Alm.  No  ; not  that 

The  extremest  malice  of  our  fate  can  hinder  : 

That  still  is  left  us,  and  on  that  we'll  feed. 

As  on  the  leavings  of  calamity. 

There  we  will  feast,  and  smile  on  past  distress. 

And  hug,  in  scom  of  it,  our  mutual  ruin. 

Osm.  O thou  dost  talk,  my  love,  as  one  resolved 
Because  not  knowing  danger.  But  look  forward  ; 
Think  on  to-morrow,  when  thou  shalt  be  tom 
From  these  weak,  struggling,  unextended  arms  ; 
Think  how  my  heart  will  heave,  and  eyes  will  strain, 
To  grasp  and  reach  what  is  denied  my  hands  ; 
Think  how  the  blood  will  start,  and  tears  will  gush 
To  follow  thee,  my  separating  soûl  ! 

Think  how  I am  when  thou  shalt  wed  with  Garcia  ! 
Then  will  I smear  these  walls  with  blood,  disfigure 
And  dash  my  face,  and  rive  my  clotted  hair. 

Break  on  the  fiinty  floor  my  throbbing  b reas  t. 

And  grorel  with  gash’d  hands  to"  scratch  a grave, 
Stripping  my  nails,  to  tear  this  pavement  up. 

And  bury  me  alive. 

Alm.  Heart-breaking  horror  ! 

Osm.  Then  Garcia  shall  lie  panting  on  thy 
bosom, 

Luxurious  revelling  amidst  thy  charms'; 

And  thou  perforce  must  yield,  and  aid  his  trans- 
port. 


HèQ  ! hell  ! hâve  1 not  cause  to  rage  and  rave  ? 
What  are  ail  racks,  and  wheels,  and  whips  to 
this  ? 

Are  they  not  soothing  aoftnes s,  sinking  ease, 

And  wafting  air  to  this  l O my  Alméria  1 
What  do  the  damn’d  endure,  but  to  despair, 

But  knowing  heaven,  to  know  it  lost  for  ever  ? 
Alm,  O,  I am  struck  ; thy  words  are  boite  of 
ice, 

Which  shot  into  my  breast,  now  melt  and  chill  me. 

I chatter,  shake,  and  faint,  with  thrilling  fears. 

No,  hold  me  not — O Jet  us  not  support, 

But  sink  each  other,  deeper  yet,  down,  down, 
Where  levell’d  low,  no  more  we'll  lift  our  eyes. 

But  prone,  and  dumb,  rot  the  firm  face  of  earth 
With  rivera  of  incessant  scalding  rain. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  VII. 

Zara,  Pnm,  Sklim,  Osmtn,  and  Almkkia. 

Zara . Somewhat  of  weight  to  me  requires  his 
freedom. 

Dare  you  dispute  the  king's  command  ? Behold 
The  royal  signet. 

Per.  I obey  ; yet  beg 

Your  majesty  one  moment  to  defer 
Your  entering,  till  the  princess  is  retum'd 
From  visiting  the  noble  prisoner. 

Zara.  Ha  ! 

What  say'st  thou  ? 

Osm.  We  are  lost  1 undone  ! discover'd  ! 

Retire,  my  life,  with  speed.— Alas,  we're  seen  ! 
Speak  of  compassion,  let  her  hear  you  speak 
Of  interceding  for  me  with  the  king  1 
Say  somewhat  quickly  to  conceal  our  loves, 

If  possible — 

Alm,  I cannot  speak. 

Osm.  Let  me 

Conduct  you  forth,  as  not  perceiving  her, 

But  till  she's  gone,  then  bless  me  thus  again. 

Zara.  Trembling  and  weeping  as  he  leads  her 
forth  ! 

Confusion  in  his  face,  and  grief  in  hers  ! 

’Tis  plain  l've  been  abused — Death  and  destruc- 
tion ! 

How  shall  I search  into  this  mystery? 

The  bluest  blast  of  pestilential  air 

Strike,  damp,  deaden  her  charms,  and  kill  his  eyes  ! 

Perdition  catch  ’em  bot  h,  and  ruin  part  ’em  ! 

Osm.  This  charity  to  one  unknown,  and  thus 

[Moud  to  Almkria  at  the  gott  oui. 
Distress’d,  Heaven  will  repay  ; ail  thanks  are  poor. 

4 

SCENE  VIII. 

Zara,  Sklim,  and  Osmtn. 

Zara.  Damn'd,  damn’d  dissembler  1 yet  I will 
be  calm, 

Choke  in  my  rage,  and  know  the  utmost  depth 
Of  this  deceiver. — You  seem  much  surprised. 

Osm.  At  your  return  so  soon  andunexpected  ! 
Zara.  And  so  unwish'd,  unwanted  too  it  seems. 
Confusion  ! yet  I will  contain  myself. 

You're  grown  a favourite  since  last  we  parted  ; 
Perhaps  I'm  saucy  and  intruding — 
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Osm.  Madam  ! 

Zara.  I did  not  know  the  princess’  favourite  ; 
Your  pardon,  sir— mistake  me  not  ; you  think 
I’m  angry  ; you're  deceived.  1 came  to  set 
You  firee  : but  shall  return  much  better  pleased, 

To  find  you  bave  an  interest  superior. 

Osm.  You  do  not  corne  to  mock  my  miseries  ? 
Zara.  I do. 

Osm.  I could  at  this  time  spare  your  mirth. 
Zara.  I know  thou  couldst  : but  I’m  not  often 
pleased. 

And  will  indulge  it  now.  What  miseries  ? 

Who  would  not  be  thus  happily  confined, 

To  be  the  care  of  weeping  majesty  ? 

To  hâve  contending  queens,  at  dead  of  night, 
Foreake  their  down,  to  wake  with  wat'ry  eyes, 

And  watch  like  tapera  o’er  your  hours  of  rest  ? 

O curee  ! I cannot  hold — 

Osm.  Corne,  ’tis  too  much. 

Zara.  Yillain  ! 

Osm,  üow,  madam  ! 

Zara.  Thou  shalt  die. 

Osm.  1 thank  you. 


Zara.  Thou  liest!  for  now  I know  for  whom 
thou’dst  live. 

Osm.  Then  you  may  know  for  whom  I*d  die. 
Zara.  HeU!  heU!— 

Yet  TU  be  calm — Dark  and  unknown  betrayer  1 
But  now  thé  dawn  begins,  and  the  slow  hand 
Of  Fate  is  stretch’d  to  draw  the  veil,  and  leave 
Thee  bare,  the  naked  mark  of  pubUc  view. 

Osm.  You  maybestiU  deceived, ’tüinmy  power— 
Zara.  Who  waits  there  ? As  you' 11  answer  it, 
look  this  slave  [To  the  Gnard. 

Attempt  no  means  to  make  himself  away. 

I’ve  bien  deceived.  The  public  safety  now 
Requires  he  should  be  more  confined,  and  noue, 
No,  not  the  princess,  suffer’d  or  to  see 
Or  speak  with  him  : I’U  quit  you  to  the  king. 

Vile  and  ingrate  ! too  late  thou  shalt  repent 
The  base  injustice  thou  hast  done  my  love  : 

Yes,  thou  shalt  know,  spite  of  thy  past  distress, 
And  aU  those  ilia  which  thou  so  long  hast 
moum’d  ; 

Heaven  bas  no  rage,  like  love  to  hatred  tum’d, 
Nor  heU  a fury,  like  a woman  soorn’d»  [J&mmt 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 
Zara  and  Baux. 

Zara.  Thou  hast  already  rack’d  me  with  thy 
stay, 

Therefore  require  me  not  to  ask  thee  twice  ; 

Reply  at  once  to  aU.  What  is  coucluded  ? 

Sel.  Your  accusation  highly  h as  incensed 
The  king,  and  were  alone  enough  to  urge 
: The  fate  of  Osmyn  ; but  to  that,  fresh  news 
I Is  since  arrived  of  more  revolted  troops. 

I ’Tis  certain  Heli  too  is  fled,  and  with  bim 
(Which  breeds  amazement  and  distraction)  some 
Who  bore  high  offices  of  weight  and  trust, 

Both  in  the  State  and  arm  y.  This  confirms 
The  king,  in  full  beUef  of  ail  you  told  him, 
Concerning  Osmyn  and  his  correspondence 
With  them  who  firet  began  the  mutiny. 

Wherefore  a warrant  for  his  death  is  sign’d, 

And  order  given  for  public  execution. 

Zara.  Ha  ! haste  thee  ! fly  ! prevent  his  fate 
1 and  mine  ; 

Find  out  the  king,  tell  him  I hâve  of  weight 
More  than  his  crown  to  impart  ere  Osmyn  die. 

I Sel.  It  needs  not,  for  the  king  wUl  straight  be 
I here  ; 

i And  as  to  your  revenge,  not  his  own  interest, 
Prétend  to  sacrifice  the  Ufe  of  Osmyn. 

Zara.  What  shaU  I say?  Invent,  contrive, 
advise, 

Somewhat  to  blind  the  king,  and  save  his  life 
In  whom  I Uve.  Spite  of  my  rage  and  pride, 
lama  woman,  and  a lover  still. 

O,  ’tis  more  grief  but  to  suppose  his  death, 

Than  stfll  to  meet  the  rigour  of  his  scora. 

From  my  despair  my  anger  had  its  source  ; 


When  he  is  dead  I must  despair  for  ever. 

For  ever  1 that’s  despair— it  was  distrust 
Before  ; distrust  wül  ever  be  in  love, 

And  anger  in  distrust,  both  short-lived  pains. 

But  in  despair,  and  ever-during  death, 

No  terni,  no  bound,  but  infinité  of  woe. 

0 tonnent,  but  to  think  ! what  then  to  bear  ! 

Not  to  be  borne. — Devise  the  means  to  shun  it, 
Quick,  or  by  Heaven  this  dagger  drinks  thy 

blood  ! 

Sel.  My  life  is  yours,  nor  wish  I to  preserve  it, 
But  to  serve  you.  I hâve  already  thought. 

Zara.  Forgive  my  rage  ; I know  thy  love  and 
truth. 

But  say,  what’s  to  be  done  ? or  when,  or  how, 
Shall  I prevent,  or  stop  the  approaching  danger? 
Sel.  You  must  still  seem  more  resolute  and 
fix’d 

On  Osmyn’s  death  ; too  quick  a change  ol 
mercy 

Might  breed  suspicion  of  the  cause.  Advise 
That  éxecution  may  be  done  in  private. 

Zara.  On  what  pretence  ? 

Sel.  Your  own  request’s  enough 

However,  for  a colour,  tell  him,  you 
Hâve  cause  to  fear  his  guards  may  be  corrupted, 
And  some  of  them  bought  off  to  Osmyn’s  interest 
Who,  at  the  place  of  execution,  will 
Attempt  to  force  his  way  for  an  escape. 

The  state  of  things  will  countenance  ail  suspicions 
Then  oflfer  to  the  king  to  hâve  him  strangled 
In  secret  by  your  mutes,  and  get  an  order, 

That  none  but  mutes  may  hâve  admittance  U 
him. 

1 can  no  more,  the  king  is  here.  Obtain 

This  grant — and  l’il  acquaint  you  with  the  rest. 
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SCENE  II. 

Makusl,  Goitsalrz,  Pires,  Zara,  and  Sblim. 

Man.  Bear  to  the  dungeon  those  rebellions  slaves, 
The  ignoble  cars,  thst  yelp  to  fill  the  cry, 

And  spend  their  months  in  barking  tyraony. 

But  for  their  leaders,  Sancho  and  Ram  irez, 

Let  ’em  be  led  away  to  présent  death. — 

Perez,  aee  it  perform'd. 

Gon . Might  I présumé, 

Their  execution  better  were  deferr’d, 

Till  Osmyn  die.  Meantime  we  may  leam  more 
Of  this  conspiracy. 

Man.  Then  be  it  so. 

Stay,  soldier  ; they  shall  suffer  with  the  Moor. 

Are  none  retum’d  of  those  who  follow’d  Heli  ? 
Gon.  None,  sir.  Some  papers  hâve  been  since 
discover’d 

In  Roderigo’s  house,  who  fled  with  him, 

Which  seem  to  intimate,  as  if  Alphonso 
Were  still  alive,  and  arming  in  Valentia  : 

Which  wears  indeed  this  eolonr  of  a trnth, 

They  who  are  fled  hâve  that  way  bent  their  course. 
Of  the  same  natnre  divers  notes  hâve  been 
Disperaed  to  amuse  the  people  ; whereupon 
Some  ready  of  belief  hâve  raised  this  rumonr  ; 

That  being  saved  upon  the  coast  of  A fric, 

He  there  disclosed  himself  to  Albucacim, 

And  by  a secret  compact  made  with  .him, 

Open’d  and  urged  the  way  to  this  invasion  ; 

While  he  himself,  returning  to  Valentia 
In  private,  undertook  to  raise  this  tumult. 

Zara.  [Aride."]  Ha  ! hear’st  thon  that  ? Is 
Osmyn  then  Alphonso  ! 

O Heaven  I a thousand  things  occur  at  once 
To  my  remembrance  now,  that  make  it  plain. 

0 certain  death  for  him,  as  sure  despair 
/For  me,  if  it  be  known  ! — if  not,  what  hope 

f Hâve  l ? Yet  ’twere  the  lowest  baseness,  now 
To  yield  him  up. — No,  I will  still  conceal  him, 

»nd  try  the  force  of  yet  more  obligations. 

Gon.  ’Tis  not  impossible.  Yet,  it  may  be 
That  some  impostor  has  usurp’d  his  name. 

Your  beauteous  captive  Zara  can  inform, 

If  such  a one,  so  ’scaping,  was  received 
At  any  time,  in  Albucacim’ s court. 

Man.  Pardon,  fair  excellence,  this  long  negiect  : 
An  unforeseen,  unwelcome  hour  of  business, 

Has  thrust  between  us  and  our  while  of  love  ; 

But  wearing  now  apace  with  ebbing  sand, 

Will  quickly  waste,  and  give  again  the  day. 

Zara.  You’re  too  secure  ; the  danger  is  more 
imminent 

Than  your  high  courage  suffers  y ou  to  see  ; 

While  Osmyn  lives,  you  are  not  safe. 

Man.  His  doom 

Is  pass’d  ; if  you  revoke  it  not,  he  dies. 

Zara.  ’Tis  well.  By  what  I heard  upon  your 

1 find  I can  unfold  what  yet  concerna  Rentrance, 
You  more.  One  who  did  call  himself  Alphonso 
Was  casfc  upon  my  coast,  as  is  reported, 

And  oft  had  private  conférence  with  the  king  ; 

To  what  effect  I knew  not  then  : but  he, 

Alphonso,  secretly  departed,  just 

About  the  time  our  arma  embark’d  for  Spain. 

What  I know  more  is,  that  a triple  league 
Of  strictest  friendship'was  profess’d  between 
Alphonso,  Heli,  and  the  traitor  Osmyn. 

Man.  Public  report  is  ratified  in  this. 


Zara.  And  Osmyn’s  death  required  of  strong 
necessity. 

Man.  Give  order  straight  that  ail  the  prisoners 
die. 

Zara.  Forbear  a moment  ; somewhat  more  I hâve 
Worthy  your  private  ear,  and  this  your  minister. 
Man.  Let  ail  except  Gonzalez  leave  the  room. 


SCENE  1IL 

Maihtsl,  Goivsalsz,  Zara,  and  Sblim. 

Zara.  I am  your  captive,  and  you’ve  used  me 
nobly  ; 

Andin  return  of  that,  though  otherwise 
Your  enemy,  I hâve  discover'd  Osmyn 
His  private  practice  and  conspiracy 
Against  your  state  : and  fully  to  discharge 
Myself  of  what  I’ve  undertaken,  now 
I think  it  fit  to  tell  you,  that  your  guards 
Are  tainted  : some  among  ’em  hâve  resolved 
To  rescue  Osmyn  at  the  place  of  death. 

Man,  Is  treason  then  so  near  us  as  our  guards  ! 
Zara.  Most  certain  ; though  my  knowledge  is 
So  ripe,  to  point  at  the  particular  men.  [not  yet 
Man.  What’s  to  be  done  ? 

Zara.  That  too  I will  advise. 

I hâve  remaining  in  my  train  some  mutes, 

A présent  once  from  the  Sultans  queen, 

In  the  Grand  Signior’s  court.  These  from  their 
infancy 

Are  practised  in  the  trade  of  death  ; and  shall 
(As  there  the  custom  is)  in  private  strangle  Osmyn. 
Gon.  My  lord,  the  queen  advises  well. 

Man.  What  oflering  or  what  recompense  remains 
In  me,  that  can  be  worthy  so  great  services  ? 

To  cast  beneath  your  feet  the  crown  you’ve  saved, 
Though  on  the  head  that  wears  it,  were  too  little. 

Zara.  Of  that  hereafter;  but,  meantime,  ’tis  fit 
You  give  strict  charge,  that  none  may  be  admitted 
To  see  the  prisoner,  but  such  mutes  as  I 
Shall  send. 

Man.  Who  waits  there  ? 


SCENE  IV. 

Maitukl,  Goitsalkz,  Zara,  Srluc,  and  Pnu». 

Man.  On  your  life  take  heed, 

That  only  Zara’s  mutes,  or  such  who  bring 
Her  warrant,  hâve  admittance  to  the  Moor. 

Zara.  They  and  no  other,  not  the  princess’  self. 

Per.  Your  majesty  shall  be  obey’dL 

Man.  Retire. 


SCENE  V. 

Manttbl,  Gonsalcz,  Zara,  and  Sblim. 

Gon.  [Aride.]  That  interdiction  so  particular, 
Pronounced  with  vehemence  against  the  princess, 
Should  hâve  more  meaning  than  appears  barelaced: 
The  king  is  blinded  by  his  love,  and  heeds 
Itnot. — [To  Zara.]  Your  majesty  sure  might 
hâve  spared 

That  last  restraint  ; you  hardly  can  suspect 
The  princess  is  confciderate  with  the  Moor. 
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Zara.  I’ve  heard  her  charity  did  once  extend 
So  far,  to  visit  him,  at  his  request. 

Gon.  Ha  ! 

Man.  How  ? she  viait  Osmyn  ! What,  my 
daughter  ? 

Sel.  Madam,  take  heed  ; or  you  hâve  ruin’d  ail. — 

[Aside  to  Zara. 

Zara.  And  after  did  solicit  you  on  hia 
Behalf. 

Man.  Never.  Tou  bave  been  misinform’d. 
Zara.  Indeed  ? Then  ’twaa  a whiaper  apread  by 
some, 

Who  wish’d  ifc  ao  ; a common  art  in  courta. 

I will  retire,  and  inatantly  préparé 
Inatruction  for  my  minatera  of  death. 

4 

SCENE  VI. 

Maxukl  and  OoirsAUtz. 

Gon.  There’a  some  what  y et  of  myatery  in  thia  ; 
Her  words  and  actiona  are  obscure  and  double, 
Sometimes  concur,  and  aometimes  diaagree  ; 

I like  it  not. 

Man.  What  dost  thouthink,  Gon  salez  ; 
Are  are  not  much  indebted  to  thia  fair  one  ? 

Gon.  I am  a little  slow  of  crédit,  air, 

In  the  aincerity  of  women’a  actiona. 

Methinka  thia  lady’s  hatred  to  the  Moor 
Disquiets  her  too  much  ; which  makea  it  aeem 
As  if  she’d  rather  that  she  did  not  hâte  him. 

I wish  her  mutes  are  meant  to  be  employ’d 
As  she  prétends — 1 doubtit  now — Your  guarda 
Corrupted  ! how?  by  whom  ? who  told  her  ao  ? 
I’th’  evening  Osmyn  was  to  die  ; at  midnight 
She  begg’d  the  royal  signet  to  release  him  ; 

I’th*  morning  he  muât  die  again  ; ere  noon 
Her  mutes  alone  muât  strangle  him,  or  he’ll 
Escape.  Thia  put  together  suits  not  well. 

Man.  Yet,  that  there’s  truth  in  what  she  bas 
la  manifeat  from  every  circumstance.  [discover’d, 
Thia  tumult,  and  the  lords  who  fled  with  Heli, 

Are  confirmation  : — that  Alphonso  lives, 

Agréés  ezpreasly  too  with  her  report 

Gon.  1 grant  it,  air  ; and  doubt  not,  but  in  rage 
Of  jealousy,  she  haa  discover'd  what 
She  now  repents.  It  may  be  I’m  deceived. 

But  why  that  needleaa  caution  of  the  princesa  ? 
What  if  ahe  had  aeen  Osmyn  ? though  ’twere  Etrange. 
But  if  she  had,  what  was’t  to  her  ? unless 
She  fear’d  her  atronger  charma  migbt  cause  the 
Affection  to  revoit.  [Moor’a 

Man.  I thank  thee,  friend. 

There’s  reaaon  in  thy  doubt,  and  I am  wam’d. 

But  think’8t  thou  that  my  daughter  aaw  this  Moor  ? 

Gon.  If  Oamyn  be,  as  Zara  haa  related, 
Alphonao’s  friend  ; ’tis  not  impossible, 

But  she  might  wish  on  hia  account  to  see  him. 
Man.  Say’st  thou  ? by  Heaven  thou  hast  rouaed 
a thought, 

That  like  a audden  earthquake  ahakes  my  frame  : 
Confusion  ! then  my  daughter’s  an  accomplice, 
And  plots  in  private  with  thia  hellish  Moor. 

Gon.  That  were  too  hard  a thought — but  see  ahe 
’Twere  not  amias  to  question  her  a little,  [cornes  : 
And  try,.howe'er,  if  l’ve  divined  aright. 

If  what  I fear  be  true,  she’ll  be  conoem’d 
For  Osmyn'a  death,  aa  he’a  Alphonso’a  friend. 
Urge  that,  to  try  if  she’ll  solicit  for  him. 


SCENE  VII. 

Maxujbl,  Gonsalbz,  Ajlmerla,  and  Lbonora. 

Man . Your  coming  haa  prevented  me,  Alméria  ; 

I had  determined  to  hâve  sent  for  you. 

Let  your  attendant  be  diamisa’d  ; 1 hâve 

[Iftrtt  Lbonora. 

To  talk  with  you.  Corne  near;  why  dost  thou  ; 

shake  ? I 

What  mean  those  swollen  and  red-fleck’d  eyea,  « 
that  look  | 

As  they  had  wept  in  blood,  and  wom  the  night 
In  waking  anguiah  ? Why  thia,  on  the  day  ] 

Which  was  design’d  to  celiebrate  thy  nuptiale  ; 

But  that  the  beama  of  light  are  to  be  stain’d 
With  reeking  gore,  from  traitora  on  the  rack  ? 
Wherefore  1 hâve  deferr’d  the  marriage  rites  ; 

Nor  ahall  the  guilty  horrors  of  thia  day 
Profane  that  jubilee. 

Alm.  Ail  days  to  me 

Henceforth  are  equal  ; this  the  day  of  death, 
To-morrow,  and  the  next,  and  each  that  follows, 

Will  undistinguish’d  roll,  and  but  prolong 
One  hated  line  of  more  extended  woe. 

Man.  Whence  is  thy  grief  ? give  me  to  know 
the  cause, 

And  look  thou  answer  me  with  truth  ; for  know, 

I am  not  unacquainted  with  thy  falaehood. 

Why  art  thou  mute  ? base  and  degenerate  maid  ! 
Gon.  Dear  madam,  apeak,  or  you’ll  incenae  the 
king. 

Alm.  What  is’t  to  speak  ? or  wherefore  should 
I speak? 

What  meau  these  tears,  but  grief  unutterable  ! 

Man.  They  are  the  dumb  confessions  of  thy 
mind, 

They  mean  thy  guilt  ; and  say  thou  wert  confederate  i 
With  damn’d  conspirators  to  take  my  life. 

0 impious  parricide  ! now  canst  thou  speak  ? 

Alm.  O earth,  behold,  I kneel  upon  thy  bosom  ! 

And  bend  my  fiowing  eyea,  to  stream  upon 
Thy  face,  imploring  thee  that  thou  wilt  yield  ; 

Open  thy  bowels  of  compassion,  take 

Into  thy  womb  the  laat  and  moat  forlora 

Of  ail  thy  race.  Hear  me,  thou  common  parent  1 

1 hâve  no  parent  else — be  thou  a mother. 

And  step  between  me  and  the  curae  of  him 
Who  was — who  was,  but  is  no  more  a father, 

But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes  ; 

And  for  the  tender  names  of  child  and  daughter, 
Now  calls  me  murderer  and  parricide. 

Man.  Rise,  I command  thee  riae — and  if  thou 
woulcUt 

Acquit  thyself  of  those  detested  names, 

Swear  thou  hast  never  seen  that  foreign  dog, 

Now  doom’d  to  die,  that  most  accureed  Osmyn. 

Alm.  Never,  but  as  with  innocence  I might. 

And  free  of  ail  bad  purposes.  So  Heaven’s 
My  witnesa. 

Man.  Vile  equivocating  wretch  ! 

With  innocence  ! O patience  1 hear — she  owns  itl 
Confesses  it  ! by  Heaven  l’il  hâve  him  rack'd  ! 

Tom,  mangled,  flay’d,  impaled  1 — ail  pains  and 
tortures 

That  wit  of  man  and  dire  revenge  can  think, 

Shall  he  accumulated  under-bear. 

Alm.  Oh,  1 am  lost  ! — there  fate  begins  to  wound. 
Man . Hear  me,  then;  if  thou  canat,  reply; 
know,  traitress, 
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l’m  not  to  learn  that  cursed  Alphonso  livea  ; 

Nor  am  I ignorant  what  Osmyn  is. 

Alm.  Then  ali  is  ended,  and  we  both  must  die. 
Since  thou’rt  reveal’d,  alone  thon  sbalt  not  die. 
And  y et  alone  would  I hâve  died,  Heaven  knows, 
Repeated  deaths,  rather  than  hâve  reveal’d  thee. 
Ye8t  ail  my  father’s  wounding  wrath,  though  each 
Reproach  cuts  deeper  than  the  keenest  sword, 
And  cleavès  my  heart  ; I wonld  hâve  borne  it  ail, 
Nay,  ail  the  paing  that  are  prepared  for  thee  : 

To  the  remorseless  rack  I would  hâve  given 
Thie  weak  and  tender  fieah,  to  hâve  been  bruiged 
And  torn,  rather  than  bave  reveal’d  thy  being. 

Man.  Hell,  hell  ! do  I hear  this,  and  yet  endure  l 
What,  dareat  thou  to  my  face  avow  thy  guilt  ? 
Hence,  ere  1 cane  ! — fly  my  juat  rage  with  apeed  ; 
Leat  I forget  us  both,  and  apura  thee  from  me. 

Alm.  And  yet  a father  ! think  I am  your  child. 
Tum  not  your  eyea  away — look  on  me  kneeling  ; 
Now  curae  me  if  you  can,  now  apura  me  off. 

Did  ever  father  curae  hia  kneeling  child  ? 

Never  : for  alwaya  bleaainga  crown  that  poature. 
Nature  inclinée,  and  half-way  meeta  that  duty, 
Stooping  to  raiae  from  earth  the  filial  reverence  ; 
For  bended  kneea  returning  folding  arma, 

With  p rayera,  and  bleasings,  and  paternal  love. 

O hear  me  then,  thua  crawling  on  the  earth — 
Man.  Be  thou  adviaed,  and  let  me  go,  while  yet 
The  light  impression  thou  haat  made  remaina. 

Alm,  No,  never  will  I riæ,  nor  looae  this  hold, 
Kll  you  are  moved,  and  grant  that  he  may  live. 
Man,  Ha  ! who  may  Uve  ? take  heed,  no  more 
of  that  ; 

For  on  my  soûl  he  diea,  though  thou  and  I, 

And  ail  ahould  follow  to  partake  hia  doom. 

Away,  off,  let  me  go. — Call  her  attendants. 

[Lbokora  goes  out  and  rctnrn*  with  Attendants. 
Alm.  Drag  me  1 harrow  the  earth  with  my  b are 
boaom  ! 

ni  not  let  go  till  you  hâve  apared  my  huaband. 
Man.  Ha  ! what  say’at  thou  ? huaband  ! hua- 
band! damnation! 

What  huaband  ? which  ? who  ! 

Alm.  He,  he  ia  my  huaband. 

Man.  Poison  and  daggero  ! who  ? 

Alm.  Oh  ! [.Fainte. 

Gon.  Help,  support  her. 

Alm.  Let  me  go,  let  me  fall,  sink  deep — Pli  dig, 
[Ml  dig  a grave,  and  tear  up  death  ; I will  ; 

[Ml  8crape  till  I collect  hia  rotten  boues, 

And  clothe  their  nakedneaa  with  my  own  fiesh  : 
fes,  I will  atrip  off  Ufe,  and  we  will  change  : 

[ will  be  death  ; then  though  you  kill  my  huaband, 
3e  shall  be  mine,  atill  and  for  ever  mine. 

Man.  What  huaband  ? who  ? whom  dost  thou 
mean  ? 

Gon.  She  raves  ! 

Alm.  O that  I did.  Osmyn,  he  ia  my  huaband. 
Man.  Osmyn? 

Alm.  Not  Osmyn,  but  Alphonso  ia  my  dear 
And  wedded  busband. — Heaven,  and  air,  and  aeaa, 
fe  winds  and  waves,  I call  ye  ail  to  witneas  ! 

Man.  Wilder  than  winds  or  waves  thyself  dost 
rave. 

ihould  I hear  more,  I too  should  catch  thy  madness. 
fet  somewhat  she  muât  mean  of  dire  import, 

Vhich  IMl  not  hear,  till  I am  more  at  peace. 

Vatch  her  returning  aenae,  and  bring  me  word  ; 

Lnd  look  that  she  attempt  not  on  her  life. 

• 


SCENE  YIII. 

Aurais,  Gombalkz,  Lsonoiu,  and  Attendants. 

Alm.  O stay,  yet  stay!  hear  me,  1 am  not 
mad. 

I would  to  Heaven  I were  1 — He’s  gone.  % 

Gon.  Hâve  comfort. 

Alm.  Cursed  be  that  tongue  that  bida  me  be  of 
comfort  ! 

Cursed  my  own  tongue,  that  could  not  move  hia 
pity  ! 

Cursed  theae  weak  hands,  that  could  not  hold  him 
hçre! 

For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonso’ a death. 

Gon.  Your  too  excessive  grief  works  on  your 
fancy, 

And  deludes  your  sense.  Alphonso,  if  living, 

Is  far  from  hence,  beyond  your  father’s  power. 

Alm.  Hence,  thou  deteated,  ill-timed  flatterer  ! 
Source  of  my  woes  ! thou  and  thy  race  be 
curaed! 

But  doubly  thou,  who  could  alone  hâve  poliçy 
And  fraud,  to  find  the  fatal  secret  out. 

And  know  that  Osmyn  was  Alphonso  ! 

Gon.  Ha! 

Alm.  Why  dost  thou  atart  ? what  dost  thou  see 
or  hear  ? 

Was  it  the  doleful  bell,  tolling  for  death  ? 

Or  dying  groans  from  my  Alphonao’s  breaat  ? 

See,  aee,  look  yonder  ! where  a grizzled,  pale, 

And  ghastly  head  glares  by,  ail  smear’d  with 
blood, 

Gaaping  as  it  would  speak  ; and  after,  see  ! 

Behold  a damp,  dead  h&nd  haa  dropp’d  a dagger  ; 
IMl  catch  it — Hark  ! a voice  cries  murder  ! ah  ! 

My  father’s  voice  ! hollow  it  sounda,  and  calls 
Me  from  the  tomb — IMl  follow  it  ; for  there 
1 shall  again  behold  my  dear  Alphonso. 

— ♦— 

SCENE  IX. 

fionAun. 

She’a  greatly  grieved  ; nor  am  I lésa  surpriaed. 
Osmyn  Alphonso  ! no  ; she  over-rates 
My  policy  : 1 ne’er  suapected  it  : 

Nor  now  had  known  it,  but  from  her  miatake. 

Her  huaband  too  ! ha  ! where  ia  Garcia  then  ? 

And  where  the  crown  that  should  descend  on 
him, 

To  grâce  the  line  of  my  poaterity  ? 

Hold,  let  me  think — if  I ahould  tell  the  king — 
Things  corne  to  thia  extremity  ; hia  daughter 
Wedded  already — what  if  he  should  yield  ? 

Knowing  no  remedy  for  what  is  paat  ; 

And  urged  by  nature  pleadiog  for  hia  child, 

With  which  he  seems  to  be  already  ahaken. 

And  though  I know  he  hâtes  beyond  the  grave 
Anaelmo’a  race  ; yet  if — that  if  condudes  me. 

To  doubt,  when  I may  be  aasured,  ia  folly. 

But  how  prevent  the  captive  queen,  who  means 
To  set  him  free  ? Ay,  now  ’tis  plain  ; O well 
Invented  taie  ! He  was  Alphonso’a  fri  end: 

This  aubtle  woman  will  amuse  the  king 
If  I delay. — Twill  do — or  better  ao. — 

One  to  my  wish. — Alonzo,  thou  art  weloome. 
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SCENE  X. 

Goniuiz  and  Axoïvzo. 

A Ion,  The  king  expects  jour  lordship. 

G on,  "Tis  no  mafcter. 

I'm  not  i'  the  way  at  présent,  good  Alonzo. 

A Ion.  IPt  please  jour  lordship,  l’il  retum, 
. and  sa  y 

I hâve  not  seen  you. 

Gon.  Do,  my  best  Alonzo. 

Yet  stay,  I would — but  go  ; anon  will  serve — 

Yet  I hâve  that  requires  thy  speedy  help. 

I think  thou  wouldst  not  stop  to  do  me  service. 
Alon.  1 am  jour  créature. 

Gon.  Say  thou  art  my  friend. 

I've  seen  thy  sword  do  noble  execution. 

Alon.  Ali  that  it  can  your  lordship  shall  com- 
mand. 

Gon.  Thanks  ; and  I take  thee  at  thy  word  ; 
thou'st  seen 


Among  the  followers  of  the  captive  queen, 

Dumb  men,  who  make  their  meaning  known  by 
signs  ? 

Alon.  I hâve,  my  lord. 

Gon.  Couldst  thou  procure  with  speed 

And  privacy,  the  wearing  garb  of  one 
Of  those,  though  purchased  by  his  death,  IM 
give 

Thee  sach  reward  as  should  exceed  thy  wish. 

Alon.  Conclude  it  done.  Where  shall  1 wait 
your  lordship  ? 

Gon.  At  my  apartment.  Use  thy  utmost 
diligence  ; 

And  say  I've  not  been  seen — haste,  good  Alonzo. 

[Exit  Aloezo. 

So,  this  can  hardly  fail.  Alphonso  slain, 

The  greatest  obstacle  is  then  removed. 

Alméria  widow’d,  yet  again  may  wed  ; 

And  I yet  fix  the  crown  on  Garcia' s head.  [Exit 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Majtukl,  Pk&ez,  and  Alokzo. 

Man.  Not  to  be  found?  in  an  ill  hour  he’s 
absent. 

None,  say  you,  none?  what,  not  the  fevourite 
eunuch  ? 

Nor  ahe  herself,  nor  any  of  her  mutes, 

Hâve  yet  required  admittance  ? 

Per.  None,  my  lord. 

Man.  Is  Osmyn  so  disposed  as  I commanded  ? 
Per . Fast  bound  in  double  chains,  and  at  full 
length, 

He  lies  supine  on  earth  ; with  as  much  ease 
She  might  remove  the  centre  of  this  earth, 

' As  loose  the  rivets  of  his  bonds. 

Man.  'Us  weU. 

[A  Mute  appeart,  and  teeing  the  King  retiret. 
Ha  i stop,  and  seize  that  mute  ; Alonzo,  follow 
him. 

Entering  he  met  my  eyes,  and  started  back, 
Frighted,  and  fumbling  one  hand  in  his  bosom. 

As  to  conceal  the  importance  of  his  errand. 

[Alonzo  follow»  him,  and  returnt  with  a paper. 

Alon.  O bloody  proof  of  obstinate  fidelity  ! 
Man.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Alon.  Soon  as  I aeized  the  man, 

He  snatch’d  from  out  his  bosom  this — and  strove 
With  rash  and  greedy  haste,  at  once  to  cram 
1 The  morsel  down  his  throat.  1 catch’d  his 
| arm, 

! And  hardly  wrench'd  his  hand  to  wring  it  from 
| him  ; 

, Which  done,  he  drew  his  poniard  from  his  side, 

; And  on  the  instant  plunged  it  in  his  breast. 

Man.  Remove  the  body  thence  ere  Zara 
j see  it. 

Alon.  [Aride.]  1*11  be  so  bold  to  borrow  his 
attire  ; 

| ’Twill  quit  me  of  my  promise  to  Gonsalez. 


SCENE  II. 

Mawubl  and  Parez. 

Per.  Whate’er  it  is,  the  king*s  complexion  turns. 

[ Atide. 

Man.  How’s  this  ? my  mortal  foe  beneath  my 
roof?  [Having  rend  the  letter. 

O give  me  patience,  ail  ye  powers  ! no,  rather 
Give  me  new  rage,  implacable  revenge, 

And  trebled  fury. — Ha  ! who’s  there  ? 

Per.  My  lord  l 

Man.  Hence,  slave  ! how  darest  thou  'bide,  to 
watch  and  pry 

Into  how  poor  a thing  a king  descends  ? 

How  like  thy  self,  when  passion  treads  him  down  ! 
Ha  ! 8tir  not,  on  thy  life  ! for  thou  wert  fix'd 
And  planted  here  to  see  me  gorge  this  bait, 

And  lash  against  the  hook. — By  Heaven,  you’re  ail 
Rank  traitore  ! thou  art  with  the  rest  combined  ; 
Thou  knew'st  that  Osmyn  was  Alphonso,  knew’st 
My  daughter  privately  with  him  conferr’d  ; 

And  wert  the  spy  and  pander  to  their  meeting. 
Per.  By  ail  that's  holy,  l'm  amazed — 

Man.  Thou  liest  ! 

Thou  art  accomplies  too  with  Zara  : here 
Where  she  sets  down — St  ill  toill  I tet  thee  free — 

[Reading. 

That  somewhere  is  repeated — I hâve  poteer 
Cfer  them  that  are  thy  guardt. — Mark  that,  thou 
traitor  1 

Per . It  was  your  majesty’s  comm&nd,  I should 
Obey  her  order — 

Man.  [Reading.]  And  still  will  I set 
Thee  free , Alphonto.  — Hell  1 cursed,  cursed 
Alphonso ! 

False  and  perfidious  Zara  ! Strumpet  daughter  ! 
Away,  begone,  thou  feeble  boy,  fond  love  ! 

AU  nature,  softness,  pity  and  compassion  ! 

This  hour  I throw  ye  off,  and  entertain 
Fell  hâte  within  my  breast,  revenge  and  galL 
By  Heaven , I'U  meet,  and  counterwork  this  treachery! 
Hark  thee,  villain,  traitor — answer  me,  slave  l 
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Per . My  service  has  not  merited  those  titles. 
Man.  Darest  thou  reply?  take  that — thy  ser- 
vice ? thine?  [Strtfce*  him. 

What’s  thy  whole  life,  thy  soûl,  thy  ail,  to  my  7 
One  moment’s  ease  ? Hear  my  command  ; and 
look 

That  thou  obey,  or  horror  on  thy  head. 

Drench  me  thy  dagger  in  Alphonso's  heart  : 

Why  dost  thou  start?  Résolve,  or — 

Per . Sir,  I will. 

Man.  ’Tis  well — that  when  she  cornes  to  set 
him  free, 

His  teeth  may  grin,  and  mock  at  her  remorse. 

[Perez  poing. 

Stay  thee— I’ve  farther  thought — Pli  add  to  this, 
And  give  her  eyes  yet  greater  disappointment  : 
When  thou  hast  ended  him,  bring  me  his  robe  ; 
And  let  the  cell  where  she’ll  expect  to  see  him 
Be  darken’d  so  as  to  amuse  the  sight. 

I’il  be  conducted  thither — mark  me  well — 

There  with  his  turban  t,  and  his  robe  array’d, 

And  laid  along  as  he  now  lies  supine, 

I shall  convict  her  to  her  face  of  falsehood. 

When  for  Alphonso’s  she  shall  take  my  hand, 

And  breathe  her  sighs  upon  my  lips  for  his, 

Sudden  TU  start,  and  dash  her  with  her  guilt. 

But  see  she  cornes  ; I’U  shun  the  encounter  ; thou, 
Foüow  me,  and  give  heed  to  my  direction. 


SCENE  III. 

Zara  and  Bblim. 

Zara . The  mute  not  yet  return’d  !— ha,  ’twas 
the  king  ! 

The  king  that  partedhence  ! frowning  he  went  ; 
His  eyes  like  meteors  roll’d,  then  darted  down 
Their  red  and  angry  beams  ; as  if  his  sight 
Would,  like  the  raging  dog-star,  scorch  the  earth, 
And  kindle  ruin  in  its  course.  Dost  think 
He  saw  me  ? 

Sel.  Yes  : but  then,  as  if  he  thought 

His  eyes  had  err’d,  he  hastily  recall’d 
The  imperfect  look,  and  sternly  tum’d  away. 

Zara.  Shun  me  when  seen  ! I fear  thou  hast 
undone  me. 

Thy  shallow  artifice  begets  suspicion, 

And  like  a cobweb  veil,  but  thinly  shades 
The  face  of  thy  design  ; alone  disguising 
What  should  hâve  ne’er  been  seen  ; imperfect 
mUchief  ! 

Thou,  like  the  adder,  venomous  and  deaf, 

Hast  stung  the  traveüer  ; and  after  hear’st 
Not  his  pursuing  voice  ; even  where  thou  think’st 
To  hide,  the  rustling  leaves  and  bended  grass 
Confess,  and  point  the  path  which  thou  hast  crept. 

0 fate  of  fools  ! officions  in  contriving  ; 

In  executing  puzzled,  lame  and  lost. 

Sel.  Avert  it,  Heaven,  that  you  should  ever 
suffer 

For  my  defect  ! or  that  the  means  which  I 
Devised  to  serve  should  ruin  your  design  ! 
Prescience  is  Heaven’ s alone,  not  given  to  man. 

If  I hâve  fail’d  in  what,  as  being  man, 

1 needs  must  fail  ; impute  not  as  a crime 
My  naturels  want,  but  punish  nature  in  me  : 

I plead  not  for  a pardon,  and  to  live, 

But  to  be  punish’d  and  forgiven.  Here,  strike  ! 

I bare  my  breast  to  meet  your  just  revenge. 


Zara.  I hâve  not  leisure  now  to  take  so  poor 
A forfeit  as  thy  life  : somewhat  of  high 
And  more  important  fate  requires  my  thought. 
When  Ifve  concluded  on  myself,  if  I 
Think  fit,  Tll  leave  thee  my  command  to  die. 
Regard  me  well  ; and  dare  not  to  reply 
To  what  I give  in  charge  ; for  I’m  resolved. 
Give  order  that  the  two  remaining  mutes 
Attend  me  instantly,  with  each  a bowl 
Of  such  ingrédients  mix’d,  as  will  with  speed 
Benumb  the  living  faculties,  and  give 
Most  easy  and  inévitable  death. 

Yes,  Osmyn,  yes  ; be  Osmyn  or  Alphonso, 

Pli  give  thee  freedom,  if  thou  darest  be  free  : 
SuCh  liberty  as  I embrace  myself, 

Thou  shalt  partake.  Since  fates  no  more  afford, 
1 can  but  die  with  thee  to  keep  my  word. 


SCENE  IV. — The  Prison. 

Gonbalbz  alone , disguised  like  a Mute,  with  a dagger. 

Nor  sentinel,  nor  gnard  ! the  doors  unbarr'd  ! 

And  ail  as  still  as  at  the  noon  of  night  ! 

Sure  death  already  has  been  bus  y here* 

There  lies  my  way,  that  door  too  is  unlock’d. 

{Look*  in. 

Ha  ! sure  he  sleeps — ail’ s dark  within,  save  what 
A lamp,  that  feebly  lifts  a sickly  dame, 

By  fi  ta  reveals. — His  face  seems  tum’d,  to  favour 
The  attempt.  1*11  steal,  and  do  it  unperceived. 
What  noise  ! Somebody  coming  ? ’st,  Alonzo  ? 
Nobody  ? Sure  he’ll  wait  without — I would 
*Twere  done — I’il  crawl,  and  sting  him  to  the  heart  : 
Then  cast  my  skin,  and  leave  it  there  to  answer  it. 

[Goee  in. 


SCENE  V. 

Garcia  and  Alonzo. 

Gar.  Where  ? where,  Alonzo?  where’s  my  father? 
where 

The  king  ! Confusion  ! ail  is  on  the  rout  ! 

All’s  lost,  ail  ruin’d  by  surprise  and  treachery. 
Where,  where  is  he  ? why  dost  thou  thus  mislead 
me  ? 

A Ion.  My  lord,  he  enter’d  but  a moment  since, 
And  could  not  pass  me  unperceived — What,  ho  ! 
My  lord,  my  lord  ! what,  ho  ! my  lord  Gonsalez  ! 


SCENE  VI. 

Garcia,  Alonzo,  Gonsalez  bloodÿ. 

Gon.  Perdition  choke  your  clamours  ! — whence 
this  rudeness  ? 

Garcia  ! 

Gar . Perdition,  slavery  and  death, 

Are  entering  now  our  doors.  Where  is  the  king  ? 
What  means  this  blood  ? and  why  this  face  of 
horror  ? 

Gon.  No  matter — give  me  first  to  know  the  cause 
Of  these  your  rash  and  ill-timed  exclamations. 

Gar . The  eastem  gâte  is  to  the  foe  betray’d, 
Who,  but  for  heaps  of  slain  that  choke  the  passage, 
Had  enter’d  long  ere  now,  and  borne  down  ali 
Before  ’em,  to  the  palace  walls.  Unless 
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The  king  in  peroon  animate  onr  men, 

Granada's  lost  : and  to  confirm  this  fear, 

The  traitor  Perez,  and  the  captive  Moor, 

Are  through  a postera  fled,  and  join  the  foe. 

Gon.  Would  ail  were  false  as  that  ; for  whom 
yon  call 

The  Moor,  is  dead.  That  Oamyn  was  Alphonso  ; 
In  whose  heart’s  blood  this  poniard  yet  is  warm. 

Gar.  Impossible,  for  Osmyn  was,  while  flying, 
Pronounced  aloud  by  Perez  for  Alphonso. 

Gon.  Enter  that  chamber,  and  convince  your 
eyes, 

How  much  report  has  wrong’d  your  easy  faith. 

[Garcia  goes  <». 

A Ion.  My  lord,  for  certain  truth,  Perez  is  fled  ; 
And  has  declared  the  cause  of  his  revoit, 

Was  to  revenge  a blow  the  king  had  given  him. 

Re-enter  Garcia. 

Gar . Ruin  and  horror  ! O beart-wounding  sight  1 
Gon . What  says  my  son  ? what  ruin  ? ha,  what 
horror  ? 

Gar . Blasted  my  eyes,  and  speechless  be  my 
tongue! 

Rather  than  or  to  see,  or  to  relate 

This  deed. — O dire  mistake  ! O fatal  blow  ! 

The  king— 

Gon . Alon . The  king  ! 

Gar.  Dead,  weltering,  drown’d  in  blood. 

j See,  see,  attired  like  Osmyn,  where  he  lies  ! 

| {They  look  in. 

O whence,  or  how,  or  wherefore  was  this  done  ? 
But  what  imports  the  manner,  or  the  cause  ? 
Nothing  remains  to  do,  or  to  require, 

But  that  we  ail  should  tara  our  swords  against 
Ourselves,  and  ezpiate  with  our  own  his  blood. 
Gon.  O wretch  ! O cursed,  and  rash,  deluded 
fool  ! 

On  me,  on  me,  tara  your  avenging  sword  ! 

I,  who  hâve  spilt  my  royal  master' s blood, 

Should  make  atonement  by  a death  as  horrid  ; 

And  fall  beneath  the  hand  of  my  own  son. 

Gar.  Ha  ! what  ? atone  this  murder  with  a 
greater  ? 

The  horror  of  that  thought  has  damp’d  my  rage. 
The  earth  already  groans  to  bear  this  deed  ; 
Oppress  her  not,  nor  think  to  étain  her  face 
With  more  unnatural  blood.  Murder  my  father  1 
Better  with  this  to  rip  up  my  own  bowels, 

And  batbe  it  to  the  hilt,  in  far  less  damnable 
Self- murder. 

Gon.  O my  son  ! from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a father’s  fondoess  these  ills  arose  ; 

For  thee  Fve  been  ambitious,  base,  and  bloody  : 
For  thee  I’ve  plunged  into  this  sea  of  sin  ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand, 
While  t’other  bore  the  crown,  (to  wreath  thy 
brow,) 

Whose  weight  has  sunk  me  ere  I reach’d  the  shore. 
Gar.  Fatal  ambition  l Hark  ! the  foe  is  en- 
ter’d.  [SAout. 

The  shrillness  of  that  shout  speaks  ’em  at  hand. 
We  hâve  no  time  to  search  into  the  cause 
Of  this  surprising  and  most  fatal  error. 

What’s  to  be  done  ? the  king's  death  known,  will 
strike 

The  few  remaining  soldiers  with  despair, 

And  make  ’em  yiâd  to  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
Alon.  My  lord,  I’ve  thought  how  to  conceal  the 
body  ; 


Require  me  not  to  tell  the  means  till  done, 

Lest  you  forbid  what  then  you  may  approve. 

{Gœe  in.  Shout. 

Gon.  They  shout  again  ! Whate’er  he  means  to  do, 
’Twere  fit  the  soldiers  were  amused  with  hopes  ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  fed  with  expectation 
To  see  the  king  in  person  at  their  head. 

Gar . Were  it  a truth,  1 fear  ’tis  now  too  late, 
But  TU  omit  no  care,  nor  haste  ; to  try 
Or  to  repel  their  force,  or  bravely  die. 

SCENE  VII. 

Gonsalke  and  AiiOmso. 

Gon.  What  hast  thou  done,  Alonxo  ? 

Alon.  Such  a deed 

As  but  an  hour  ago  I’d  not  hâve  done, 

Though  for  the  crown  of  universal  empire. 

But  what  are  kings  reduced  to  common  clay  ? 

Or  who  can  wound  the  dead  ? I’ve  from  the  bodjr 
Sever’d  the  head,  and  in  an  obscure  corner 
Disposed  it,  muffled  in  the  mute’s  attire, 

Leaving  to  view  of  them  that  enter  next, 

Alone  the  undistinguish’d  trunk  : 

Which  may  be  still  mistaken  by  the  guards 
For  Osmyn,  if  in  seeking  for  the  king 
They  chance  to  find  it. 

Gon.  ’Twas  an  act  of  horror  ; 

And  of  a piece  with  this  day’s  dire  misdeeds. 

But  ’tis  no  time  to  jponder  or  repent. 

Haste  thee,  Alonzo,  haste  thee  hence  with  speed, 
To  aid  my  son.  I’il  follow  with  the  last 
Reserve  to  re-enforce  his  arme  : at  least, 

1 shall  make  good,  and  shelter  his  retreat. 

■ — ♦ — 

SCENE  VIII. 

Zara,  followcd  by  Sjeum,  and  tteo  Mutes  bearing  the  boude. 

Zara.  Silence  and  solitude  are  everywhere  ! 
Through  ail  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 
Is  seen  or  heard.  A dreadful  din  was  wont 
To  grate  the  sense,  when  enter’d  here  ; from 
groans 

And  howls  of  slaves  condemn’d,  from  clink  of 
chains, 

And  crash  of  rusty  bars  and  creeking  hinges  : 

And  ever  and  anon  the  sight  was  dash’d 
With  frightful  faces,  and  the  meagre  looks 
Of  grim  and  ghastly  executioners. 

Yet  more  this  stillness  terrifies  my  soûl, 

Than  did  that  scene  of  complicated  horrora. 

It  may  be,  that  the  cause  of  this  my  errand 
And  purpose,  being  changed  from  life  to  death, 
Has  also  wrought  this  chilling  change  of  temper. 
Or  does  my  heart  bode  more?  what  can  it  more 
Than  death  ? 

Let  ’em  set  down  the  bowls,  and  wam  Alphonso 
That  I am  here — so.  You  retara  and  find 

[Mutes  go  fo. 

The  king  ; tell  him,  what  he  required  l’ve  done. 
And  wait  his  coming  to  approve  the  deed. 
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SCENE  IX. 

Zm  and  Mates. 

Zara . What  hâve  yoa  seen  ? Ha  ! wherefore 
stare  you  thus 

[The  Mutes  retnm , and  Joofc  affirighted, 
With  haggard  eyes  ? why  are  your  arma  a-croas  ? 
Your  heavy  and  despondmg  heada  hong  down  ? 
Why  is't  you  more  than  apeak  in  these  aad  aigus  ? 
Give  me  more  ample  knowledge  of  thia  mouming. 
[They  go  to  the  8eene , whieh  opening,  the  perçoives  Ou 
body. 

Ha  ! prostrate  1 bloody  ! headleaa  1 O — I’m  loat  1 

0 Osmyn  ! O Alphonso  ! Cruel  fate  ! 

Cruel,  cruel,  O more  than  killing  object  I 

1 came  prepared  to  die,  and  æe  thee  die — 

Nay,  came  prepared  myself  to  give  thee  death — 
But  cannot  bear  to  find  thee  thua,  my  Osmyn — 

O thia  accuraed,  thia  baae,  thia  treacheroua  king  ! 


SCENE  X.  ' 

Zara,  Boum,  and  Mates. 

Sel.  I’ve  aought  in  vain,  for  nowhere  can  the 
king 

Be  found. 

Zara,  Get  thee  to  hell,  and  aeek  him  there  ! 

him. 

His  hellish  rage  had  wanted  meana  to  act, 

But  for  thy  fatal  and  pernicioua  counael. 

Sel.  You  thought  it  better  than — but  I’m  re- 
warded  : 

The  mute  you  sent  by  aome  miachance  waa  aeen, 
And  forced  to  yield  your  letter  with  hia  life  : 

I found  the  dead  and  bloody  body  atripp’d — 

My  tongue  falters,  and  my  voice  faila — -I  sink — 
Drink  not  the  poiaon — for  Alphonso  is — [JHes. 

Zara.  As  thou  art  now — and  I ahall  quicklybe. 
*Tia  not  that  he  is  dead  ; for  ’twas  decreed 
We  both  sbould  die.  Nor  is’t  that  1 survive  ; 

I hâve  a certain  remedy  for  that. 

But  oh,  he  died  unknowing  in  my  heart  ! 

He  knew  I loved,  but  knew  not  to  what  height  : 
Nor  that  I meant  to  fall  before  hia  eyes, 

A martyr  and  a victim  to  my  vowa  : 

Insensible  of  thia  last  proof  he’a  gone. 

Yet  fate  alone  can  rob  hia  mortal  part 

Of  senae;  his  soûl  still  sees,  and  knowa  each  purpose, 

And  fix’d  event  of  my  peraisting  faith. 

Then,  wherefore  do  I pause  ? give  me  the  bowL 
[A  Mate  kneels  and  give » ont  qfthe  bouts. 

Hover  a moment,  yet,  thou  gentle  apirit, 

Soûl  of  my  love,  and  I will  wait  thv  fiight  ! 

Thia  to  our  mutual  bliss  when  join’d  above. 

[Drinks. 

0 friendly  draught,  already  in  my  heart  ! 

Cold,  cold  ! my  veina  are  icicles  and  froat. 

TU  creep  into  his  boaom,  lay  me  there  ; 

Cover  us  dose— or  I shall  chill  his  breast. 

And  fright  him  from  my  arms — See,  aee,  he  slides 
Sdll  further  from  me  1 look,  he  hidea  hia  face  ! 

1 cannot  feel  it — quite  beyond  my  reach — 

O now  he’a  gone,  and  ail  ia  dark — [Dite. 

[The  Mutes  kneel  and  tnoum  over  her. 


SCENE  XI. 

Alusria.  Lboitora,  and  Mutes. 

Alm,  O let  me  aeek  him  in  thia  horrid  cell  ; 

For  in  the  tomb,  or  prison,  1 alone 
Muât  hope  to  find  him. 

Leon,  Heavens  ! what  dismal  acene 

Of  death  ia  thia  ! The  eunuch  Selim  slain  1 
Alm,  Show  me,  for  I am  corne  in  aearch  of 
death; 

But  want  a guide  ; for  teara  hâve  dimm’d  my 
sight 

Leon.  Alas,  a little  farther,  and  behold 
Zara  ail  pale  and  dead  ! $wo  frightful  men, 

Who  seem  the  murderera,  kneel  weeping  by, 
Feeling  remorse  too  late  for  what  they’ve  done. 
But  O forbear — lift  up  your  eyes  no  more  ; 

But  haste  away,  fly  firôm  thia  fatal  place  ! 

Where  miseriea  are  multiplied  ; return, 

Return  ! and  look  not  on  ; for  there’s  a dagger 
Ready  to  stab  the  sight,  and  make  your  eyes 
Rain  blood — 

Alm.  Oh  I foreknow,  foreaee  that  object. 
la  it  at  last  then  so  ? ia  he  then  dead  ? 

What,  dead  at  last  ! quite#  quite,  for  ever  dead  ! 
There,  there  I see  him  1 there  he  lies,  the  blood 
Yet  bubbüng  from  his  wounds — O more  than 
savage  ! 

Had  they  or  hearta  or  eyes,  that  did  thia  deed  ! 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  auch  cruel  handa  ? 

Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theira, 

That  thua  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  atone  ? 

I do  not  weep  1 The  apringa  of  teara  are  dried  ; 
And  of  a audden  I am  calm,  as  if 
Ail  things  were  well  : and  yet  my  husband’a  mur* 
der’d  ! 

Ye8,  yea,  I know  to  moura  ! 1*11  aluice  thia  heart, 
The  source  of  woe,  and  let  the  torrent  looae. 

Thoae  men  hâve  left  to  weep  l they  look  on  me  ! 

I hope  they  murder  ail  on  whom  they  look. 

Behold  me  well  ; your  bloody  handa  hâve  err’d. 
And  wrongfully  hâve  slain  those  innocenta  ; 

I am  the  sacrifice  deaign’d  to  bleed  ; 

And  corne  prepared  to  yield  my  throat — they 
ahake 

Their  heada,  in  aign  of  grief  and  innocence  ! 

[Tfte  Mates  point  al  the  bond  on  tke  ground. 

And  point — what  mean  they  ? Ha  ! a cap.  O well 
1 unaerstand  what  medidne  haa  been  here. 

O noble  thirst  ! yet  greedy  to  drink  ail — 

Oh  for  another  draught  of  death. — What  mean  they? 

[The  Mates  point  at  the  other  cvp. 
Ha  ! point  again  ? ’tis  there,  and  full,  I hope. 
Thanka  to  the  liberal  hand  that  fill’d  thee  thus  ; 
1*11  drink  my  glad  acknowledgment — 

Leon.  O hold, 

For  mercy’s  aake  1 upon  my  knee  I beg — 

Alm . With  thee  the  kneeling  worid  ahould  beg 
in  vain. 

Seest  thou  not  there  ? behold  who  proatrate  lies, 
And  pleada  against  thee  ? who  shall  then  prevail  ? 
Yet  I will  take  a cold  and  parting  leave, 

From  hia  pale  lipa  ; 1*11  kiss  him,  ere  I drink, 

Lest  the  rank  juice  should  bliater  on  my  mouth, 
And  atain  the  colour  of  my  last  adieu. 

Horror  1 a headlesa  trunk  ! nor  lipa  nor  face, 

[Corning  nearer  the  body , tiarte  and  lete/aU  As  cup. 
But  apouting  veina,  and  mangled  fiesh  ! Oh,  oh  ! 
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SCENE  XII. 

Almrria,  Leonora,  Axphonso,  Hxli,  Pkres,  with  Garcia 
prùoner , Guards  and  Attendants. 

Alph.  Away,  stand  oflf  ! where  is  she  ? let  me  fly, 
Save  ber  from  death,  and  snatch  her  to  my  heart. 
Alm.  Oh  ! 

Alph.  Forbear  ; my  arms  alone  «hall  hold 
her  up, 

Warm  her  to  life,  and  wake  her  into  gladness. 

O let  me  talk  to  thy  reviviDg  sense, 

The  words  of  joy  and  peace  ! warm  thy  cold  beauties, 
With  the  new-flushing  ardonr  of  my  cheek  ! 

Into  thy  lips  pour  the  soft  trickling  balm 
Of  cordial  sighs  ! and  re-inspire  thy  bosom 
With  the  breath  of  love  ! Shine,  a wake,  Alméria  ! 
Give  a new  birth  to  thy  long-shaded  eyes, 

Then  double  on  the  day  reflected  light  ! 

Alm.  Where  am  I ? Heaven!  what  does  this 
dream  intend  ? 

Alph.  O mayst  thon  never  dream  of  less  delight, 
Nor  ever  wake  to  less  substantiel  joys  ! 

Alm.  Given  me  again  from  death  ! O ail  ye 
4 powers 

Confirm  this  miracle  ! Can  I believe 
My  sight,  against  my  sight  ? and  shall  I trust 
That  sense,  which  in  one  instant  shows  him  dead 
And  living  ? Yes,  I will  ; I’ve  been  abused 


With  apparitions  and'affrighting  phantoms  : 

This  is  my  lord,  my  life,  my  only  husband  : 

I bave  him  now,  and  we  no  more  will  part. 

My  father  too  shall  hâve  compassion — 

Alph.  O my  heart’s  comfort  1 ’tis  not  given  to 
this 

Frail  life,  to  be  entirely  bless’d.  Even  now, 

In  this  extremest  joy  my  soûl  can  taste, 

Yet  am  I dash’d  to  think  that  thou  must  weep  ; 
Thy  father  fell,  where  he  design’d  my  death. 
Gonsalez  and  Alonzo,  both  of  wounds 
Expiring,  hâve  with  their  last  breath  confess’d 
The  just  decrees  of  Heaven,  which  on  themselves 
H as  turn’d  their  own  most  bloody  purposes. 

Nay,  1 must  grant,  ’tis  fit  you  should  be  thus — 

[Almxria  weeps. 

Let  ’em  remove  the  body  from  ber  sight 
Ill-fated  Zara  ! Ha  ! a cap  ? Alas  ! 

Thy  error  then  is  plain  ; but  I were  flint 
Not  to  o’erflow  in  tribute  to  thy  memory. 

O Garcia  1 

Whose  virtue  has  renonnced  thy  father’s  crimes  ; 
Seest  thou,  how  just  the  hand  of  Heaven  has  been  ? 
Let  us,  who  through  our  innocence  survive, 

Still  in  the  paths  of  honour  persevere, 

And  not  frdm  past  or  présent  ilia  despair  : 

ÎFor  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds  ; 

And  though  a late,  a sure  reward  sucoeeds. 

[Excunt  omntt. 


EPILOGUE 

8POKBN  BT  MBS.  BBACEOIBDLB. 


The  tragedy  thus  done,  I am,  you  know, 

No  more  a princess,  but  in  statu  quo  ; 

And  now  as  unconcera’d  this  mouming  wear, 

As  if  indeed  a widow  or  an  heir. 

I’ve  leisure  now  to  mark  your  several  faces, 

And  know  each  critic  by  his  «our  grimaces. 

To  poison  plays,  I see  some  where  they  sit, 
Scatter’d,  like  ratsbane,  up  and  down  the  pit  ; 
While  others  watch  like  parish-searchers,  hired 
To  tell  of  what  disease  the  play  expired. 

Oh  with  what  joy  they  run  to  spread  the  news 
Of  a damn’d  poet,  and  departed  muse  ! 

But  if  he  ’scape,  with  what  regret  they’re  seized  ! 
And  how  they’re  disappointed  when  they’re  pleased! 
Critics  to  plays  for  the  same  end  resort, 

That  surgeons  wait  on  trials  in  a court  ; 


For  innocence  condemn’d  they’ve  no  respect, 
Provided  they’ve  a body  to  dissect 
As  Sussex-men,  that  dwell  upon  the  shore, 

Look  out  when  storms  arise,  and  billows  roar, 
Devoutly  praying.  with  uplifted  hands, 

That  some  well-ladeu  ship  may  strike  the  sands  ; 
To  whose  rich  cargo  they  may  make  pretence, 
And  f&tten  on  the  spoils  of  Providence  : 

So  critics  throng  to  see  a new  play  split, 

And  thrive  and  prosper  on  the  wrecks  of  wit. 
Small  hope  our  poet  from  these  prospects  draws  ; 
And  therefore  to  the  fair  commends  his  cause. 
Your  tender  hearts  to  mercy  are  inclined, 

With  whom,  he  hopes,  this  play  will  favour  find, 
Which  was  an  offering  to  the  sex  design’d. 
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$ ©omrtg. 


Audi»  est  opéra?  pretium,  proœdere  recte 
Qui  mœchia  non  vultis. — Horàt.  LIb.  i.  Bat.  2. 

Metuat,  doü  deprensa.  Ibid. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

RALPH,  EARL  OF  MONTAGUE,  &c. 

My  Lord, — Whether  the  world  wfll  arraign  me  of  vanity  or  not,  that  I hâve  presumed  to  dedicate'this  oomedy  to 
your  Lordahip,  I am  yet  in  doubt  ; though,  lt  may  be,  it  le  sonie  degree  of  vanity  even  to  doubt  of  it.  One  who  bas  at 
any  time  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordahip’s  conversation,  oannot  be  suppoeed  to  think  very  meanly  of  that  which  he 
would  prefer  to  your  perusal  ; yet  it  wero  to  incur  the  imputation  of  too  much  sufficiency,  to  prétend  to  suoh  a merit 
as  might  abide  the  test  of  your  Lordshlp’s  censura. 

Whatever  value  may  be  wanting  to  this  play  whüe  yet  it  is  mine,  wfll  be  suffidently  made  up  to  it  whon  it  Is  anoe 
beoome  your  Lordship’s  ; and  it  is  my  security,  that  I cannot  hâve  ovemted  it  more  by  my  dedication,  than  your 
Lordahip  will  dignify  it  by  your  patronage. 

That  lt  succeeded  on  the  stage,  waa  almost  beyond  my  expectation  ; for  but  little  of  it  was  prepared  for  that  general 
taste  which  seems  now  to  be  prédominant  in  the  palates  of  our  audience. 

Those  characters  which  are  meant  to  be  ridiculed  in  most  of  our  comédies,  are  of  fools  so  gross,  that,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  they  ahould  rather  disturb  than  divert  the  well-natured  and  reflecting  part  of  an  audienoe  ; they  are  rather 
_ objecta  of  oharity  than  oontempt  ; and  instead  of  moving  our  mirth,  they  ought  very  often  to  excite  our  compassion.* 
Thia  reflection  moved  me  to  design  some  charaotera  which  ahould  appear  ridiouioua,  not  so  much  through  a naturel 
| folly  (which  la  incorrigible,  and  therefore  not  proper  for  the  stage)  as  through  an  affocted  wit  ; a wit,  which  at  the 

I saine  time  that  it  is  affeoted,  is  alao  false.  As  there  la  some  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a oharacter  of  thia  nature,  so 
there  la  some  hasard  which  attends  the  progress  of  its  suoceaa  upon  the  stage  ; for  xnany  corne  to  a play  so  overcharged 
with  critidsm,  that  they  very  often  let  fly  their  oensure,  when  through  their  rashness  they  hâve  miataken  thelr  aim. 
1 This  I had  occasion  lately  to  observe  ; for  thia  play  had  been  acted  two  or  three  days,  before  some  of  these  haaty  jndgea 
oould  find  the  lelaure  to  distingulsh  betwixt  the  chareoter  of  a Witwoud  and  a Truewit. 

I must  beg  your  Lordshlp’s  pardon  for  thia  digression  from  the  true  course  of  thia  epistle  ; but  that  it  may  not  aeem 
altogether  impertinent,  I beg  that  I may  plead  the  occasion  of  it,  in  part  of  that  excuse  of  which  I stand  in  need,  for 
r ecomm ending  thia  comedy  to  your  protection.  It  is  only  by  the  countenanoe  of  your  Lordahip,  and  the  /etc  so  qualified, 
that  such  who  write  with  care  and  pains  can  hope  to  be  distingulshed  ; for  the  prostituted  name  of  poet  promiacuoualy 
levels  ail  that  bear  it 

Terence,  the  moat  correct  writer  in  the  world,  had  a Scipio  and  a Læliua,  if  not  to  asslst  hlm,  at  least  to  support  him 
in  his  réputation  ; and  not withatan d ing  hia  extraordinary  merit,  it  may  be  their  countenanoe  was  not  more  than 
neceasary. 

The  purity  of  his  style,  the  delicacy  of  his  turns,  and  the  justneas  of  hia  characters,  were  ail  of  them  beanties  which 
the  gréa  ter  part  of  his  audience  were  incapable  of  taating  ; some  of  the  co&rsest  strokea  of  Plantas,  so  severely  cenaured 
by  Horace,  were  more  likely  to  affect  the  multitude  ; suoh  who  corne  with  expectation  to  laugh  at  the  last  aot  of  a 
play,  and  are  better  entertained  with  two  or  three  unseasonable  jeats,  than  with  the  artful  solution  of  the/aW«. 

As  Terence  excelled  in  hia  performances,  so  had  he  great  advantages  to  encourage  his  undertakings  ; for  hebuilt  most 
on  the  found&tions  of  Menander  ; his  plots  wero  generally  modelled,  and  hia  characters  ready  drawn  to  hia  h and.  He 
copied  Menander,  and  Menander  had  no  lésa  light  in  the  formation  of  his  characters,  from  the  observations  of 
Theophrastua,  of  whom  he  was  a disciple  ; and  Theophreatua,  it  la  known,  waa  not  only  the  disciple,  but  the  immédiate 
Bucoeasor  of  Ariatotle,  the  first  and  groateat  Judge  of  poetry.  Tbeee  were  great  models  to  design  by  ; and  '.the  further 
advantage  which  Terence  posaessed,  towarda  givlng  his  plays  the  due  ornamenta  of  purity  of  style  and  juatneaa  of 
. mannera,  was  not  lésa  considérable,  from  the  freedom  of  conversation  whioh  waa  permitted  him  with  Læliua  and 
Scipio,  two  of  the  gréa  test  and  most  polite  men  of  his  âge.  And  indeed  the  privilège  of  such  a conversation  is  the 
only  certain  meons  of  attaining  to  the  perfection  of  dialogue. 

If  it  h as  happened  in  any  part  of  thia  oomedy,  that  I hâve  gaJned  a tnm  of  style  or  expression  more  correct,  or  at 
least  more  corrigible,  than  in  those  which  I bave  formerly  written,  I must,  with  equal  pride  and  gratitude,  aacribe  it  to 


«11  writer»  who  conseciute  thelr  labours  to  grcet  men  ; but  I oould  wlsb 
«t  this  tlme,  that  this  addreas  were  exempted  from  the  cxmmiün  preteooe  of  ail  dedioatlons  ; and  tbat  aal  can  dlstlngulsh 
your  Lordablp  eren  among  the  maet  deeerrlng,  so  this  offering  migbt  becomo  rvmarkable  by  aome  partloular  Instance 
of  respect,  whlch  should  assure  your  Lordablp,  that  1 ara,  wlth  ail  due  senae  of  your extrame worthlneaa  and  humanity, 
œy  Lord,  your  Lordahlp'a  moat  obedient,  and  most  obllged  humble  serrant, 


Mas-Fainall,  Daughter  to  Lady  Wishfort,  a 
to  Fatha u-./omtrlf  Frlend  to  Miramu.. 
Foiau,  Woman  to  Lady  WisHroaT. 

Mincino,  Woman  toMss-Mru-AUAUT. 

Berry,  Waiting-maid  at  a CkocotaU-koute. 


But,  if  they're  naught,  u 


>t  to  expect  ; | j 

ires  correct  ? I 
bis  sole  pretence,  \ 1 
M Oneoce.  ' J 
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ACT  I. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I A Ghocolate-House. 


Mirabbll  and  Fainall,  rising  /rom  eards , Bbttt 

waiting. 

Mir.  You  are  a fortunate  man,  Mr.  Fainall  ! 
Fain.  Hâve  we  done  ? 

Mir.  What  you  please  : 1*11  play  on  to  en  ter- 
tain  you. 

Fain.  No,  1*11  give  you.your  revenge  another 
time,  when  you  are  not  so  indifferent  ; you  are 
thinking  of  something  else  now,  and  play  too 
negligently  ; the  coldness  of  a losing  gamester 
lessens  the  pleasure  of  the  winner.  l'd  no  more 
play  with  a man  that  slighted  his  ill  fortune  than 
Fd  make  love  to  a woman  who  undervalued  the 
loss  of  her  réputation. 

Mir . You  hâve  a taste  extremely  délicate,  and 
are  for  refining  on  your  pleasures. 

Fain.  Prithee,  why  so  reserved?  Something 
has  put  you  out  of  humour. 

Mir.  Not  at  ail  : I happen  to  be  grave  to-day, 
and  you  are  gay  ; that’ s ail. 

Fain . Confess,  Millamant  and  you  quarrelled 
last  night  after  I left  you  ; my  fair  cousin  has  some 
humours  that  would  tempt  the  patience  of  a Stoic. 
What,  some  coxcomb  came  in,  and  was  well 
received  by  her,  while  you  were  by  ? 

Mir.  Witwoud  and  Pétulant  ; and  what  was 
worse,  her  aunt,  your  wife’s  mother,  my  evil  genius  ; 
or  to  sum  up  ail  in  her  own  name,  my  old  Lady 
Wishfort  came  in. 

Fain . O there  it  is  then  1 She  has  a lasting 
passion  for  you,  and  with  reason. — What,  then  my 
wife  was  there  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  three  or 
four  more,  whom  I never  saw  before.  Seeing  me, 
they  ail  put  on  their  grave  faces,  whispered  one 
another  ; then  complained  aloud  of  the  vapours, 
and  after  fell  into  a profound  silence. 

Fain.  They  had  a minûlîrbe  rïcTTïf  you. 

Mir.  For  which  reason  I resolved  not  to  stir. 
At  last  the  good  old  lady  broke  through  her  pain- 
ful  tacitumity  with  an  invective  against  long 
visits.  I would  not  hâve  under6tood  her,  but  Mil- 
lamant joining  in  the  argument,  I rose,  and,  with 
a constrained  smile,  told  her,  I thought  nothing 
was  su  easy  as  to  know  when  a visit  began  to  be 
troublesome.  She  reddened,  and  1 withdrew,  with- 
out  expecting  her  reply. 

Fain.  You  were  to  blâme  to  resent  what  she 
spoke  only  in  compliance  with  her  aunt. 

Mir.  She  is  more  mistress  of  berself  than  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  such  à résignation. 

[Fain.  What  ! thongh  half  her  fortune  dépends 
upon  her  marrying  with  my  lady’s  approbation  ? 

I Mir.  I was  then  in  such  a humour,  that  I should 
| hâve  been  better  pleased  if  she  had  been  lésa  dis- 
| creet. 

Fain.  Now,  I remember,  I wonder  not  they 
were  weary  of  you  ; last  night  was  one  of  their 
cabal  nights  ; they  hâve  ’em  three  times  a-week, 
and  meet  by  turns  at  one  another’s  apartments, 
wbere  they  corne  together  like  the  coroner’s 
inquest,  to  sit  upon  the  murdered  réputations  of 


the  week.  You  and  I are  excluded  ; and  it  was 
once  proposed  that  ail  the  male  sex  should  be 
excepted  ; but  somebody  moved  that,  to  avoid 
scandai,  there  might  be  one  man  of  the  commu- 
nity  ; upon  which  motion  Witwoud  and  Pétulant 
were  enrolled  members. 

Mir.  And  who  may  hâve  been  the  foundress  of 
this  sect  ? My  lady  Wishfort,  I warrant,  who 
publishes  her  détestation  of  mankind  ; and  full  of 
the  vigour  of  fifty-five,  déclarés  for  a friend  and 
ratafia  ; and  let  posterity  shift  for  itself,  she’ll  breed 
no  more. 

Fain.  The  discovery  of  your  sham  addresses  to 
ber,  to  conceal  your  love  to  her  niece,  has  provoked 
this  séparation  ; had  you  dissembled  better,  thin 
might  hâve  contmuê3infTlë  H La  te  "CT  nature. 

~‘Mir.  T'^Kd*  as  much  as  'ntati  "couW,  with  any 
reasonable  conscience  ; I proceeded  to  the  very 
last  act  of  flattery  with  her,  and  was  guilty  of  a 
song  in  her  commendation.  Nay,  I got  a friend  to 
put  her  into  a lampoon,  and  compliment  her  with 
the  imputation  of  an  affair  with  a young  fellow, 
which  I carried  so  far,  that  I told  her  the  ma- 
licious  town  took  notice  that  she  was  grown  fat 
of  a sudden  ; and  when  she  lay  in  of  a dropsy,  < 
persuaded  her  she  was  reported  to  be  in  labour. 
The  devil’s  in’t,  if  an  old  woman  is  to  be  flattered 
further,  unless  a man  should  endeavour  downright 
personally  to  debauch  her  ; and  that  my  virtue 
forbade  me.  But  for  the  discovery  of  this  amour 
1 am  indebted  to  your  friend,  or  your  wife’s  friend, 
Mrs.  Marwood. 

Fain.  What  should  provoke  her  to  be  your 
enemy,  unless  she  has  made  you  advances  which 
you  hâve  slighted  ? Women  do  not  easily  forgive 
omissions  of  that  nature. 

Mir.  She  was  always  civil  to  me  till  of  late. — 

I confess  I am  not  one  of  those  coxcombs  who  are 
apt  to  interpret  a woman’s  good  manners  to  her 
préjudice,  and  think  that  she  who  does  not  refuse 
’em  everything,  can  refuse  ’em  nothing. 

Fain.  You  are  a gallant  man,  Mir&bell;  and 
though  you  may  hâve  cruelty  enough  not  to  satisfy 
a lady’s  longing,  you  hâve  too  much  generosity  not 

Ito  be  tender  of  her  honour.  Yet  you  speak  with 
an  indifférence  which  seems  to  be  affected,  and 
confesses  you  are  conscious  of  a négligence. 

Mir.  You  pursue  *the  argument  with  a dis- 
trust that  seems  to  be  unaffected,  and  confesses 
you  are  conscious  of  a concern  for  which  the  lady 
is  more  indebted  to  you  than  is  your  wife. 

Fain.  Fy,  fy,  friend  ! if  you  grow  censorious  I 
must  leave  you. — l’il  look  upon  the  gamesters  in 
the  next  room. 

Mir.  Who  are  they  ? 

Fain.  Pétulant  and  Witwoud. — [ To  Betty.] 
Bring  me  some  chocolaté.  [£xt(. 

Mir.  Betty,  what  says  your  clock  ? 

Bet.  Turned  of  the  last  c&nonical  hour,  sir. 

lExit. 

Mir.  How  pertinently  the  jade  answers  me  ! 
— [Looking  on  his  toaich .] — Ha!  almost  one 
o* clock  ! — O,  y’ are  corne  ! 


SCENE  V. 


THE  WAV  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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SCENE  II. 

Mirabell  and  Footman. 

Mir.  Well,  is  the  grand  affair  over  ? You  hâve 
been  something  tedious. 

Foot.  Sir,  there’s  such  coupling  at  Faneras,  that 
they  stand  behind  one  another,  as  ’twere  in  a coun- 
try  dance.  Ours  was  the  last  couple  to  lead  up  ; 
and  no  bopes  appearing'of  despatch  ; besides,  the 
parson  growing  hoarse,  we  were  afraid  his  lungs 
would  hâve  failed  before  it  came  to  our  turn  ; so 
we  droyp»TOTmd  to  Duke’s- place  ; and  tbere  they 
were^tvettedyln  a trice. 

you  are  sure  they  are  married. 

Foot.  Married  and  bedded,  sir  ; I am  witness. 

Mir.  Hâve  you  the  certificats  ? 

Foot.  Here  it  is(  sir.  I 

Mir.  Has  the  tailor />rought  Waitwell’s  clothes 
home,  and  the  new  liveries  ? 

Foot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mir.  That’s  well.  Do  you  go  home  again,  d’ye 
hear,  and  adjourn  the  consummation  tiU  further 
orders.  Bid  Waitwell  shake  his  ears,  and  dame 
Partlet  rustle  up  ber  feathers,  and  meet  me  at  one 
o’clock  by  Rosamond's  Fond,  that  I may  see  her 
before  she  returns  to  her  lady  ; and  as  you  tender 
your  ears  be  secret. 


SCENE  III. 

Mirabell,  Fainall,  and  Betty. 

Fain.  Joy  of  your  success,  Mirabell  ; you  look 
pleased. 

Mir.  Ay  ; I hâve  been  engaged  in  a matter  of 
some  sort  of  mirth,  which  is  not  yet  ripe  for  dis- 
covery.  I am  glad  this  is  not  a cabal  night.  I 
I wonder,  Fainall,  that  yoUT  who  àfra  married,  and  of 
| conséquence  should  bé  discreet»*will  suffer  your 
wife  to  be  of  such  a 

Fain.  Faith,  I aearlrtîc  jealous.  Besides,  most 
who  are  engaged  are  women  and  relations  ; and 
for  the  men,  they  are  of  a kind  too  contemp- 
tible  to  give  scandai. 

Mir.  I am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater 
the  coxcomb,  always  the  more  the  scandai  : for  a 
woman,  who  is  not  a fool,  can  bave  but  one  reason 
for  associating  with  a man  who  is  one. 

Fain.  Are  you  jealous  as  often  as  you  see  Wit- 
woud  entertained  by  Millamant  ? 

Mir.  Of  her  understanding  1 am,  if  not  of  her 
person. 

Fain.  You  do  her  wrong  ; for,  to  give  her  her 
due,  Bhe  has  wit.  v 

Mir.  She  has  beauty  enough  to  make  any  man 
think  so  ; and  complaisance  enough  not  to  contra- 
dict  him  who  shall  tell  her  so. 

Fain.  For  a passionate  lover,  methinks  you  are 
a man  somewhat  too  discerning  in  the  failings  of 
your  mistress. 

Mir.  And  for  a discerning  man,  somewhat  too 
passionate  a lover  ; for  I like  her  with  ail  her 
faulta  ; nay,  like  her  for  her  faults.  Her  follies 
natural,  or  so  artful.  that  they  becOme  hejL; 


would  be  odious,  serve  but  to  make  her  more 
agreeable.  Fil  tell  thee,  Fainall,  she  once  used 
me  with  that  insolence,  that  in  revenge  I took  ber 


to  pièces  ; sifted  her,  and  separated  her  failings  ; I j 
studied  ’em,  and  got  ’em  by  rote.  The  catalogue  1 
was  so  large,  that  1 was  not  without  hopes  one  day  | 
or  other  to  hâte  her  heartily  s to  which  end  I so  . 
used  myself  to  think  of  ’em,  that  at  length,  con-  ! 
trary  to  my  design  and  expectation,  they  gave  me  ! 
every  hour  less  and  less  disturbance  ; till  in  a few 
day  s it  became  habituai  to  me  to  remember  ’em 
without  being  displeased.  They  are  now  grown  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  own  frailties  ; and  in  ail  pro- 
bability,  in  a little  time  longer,  I shall  like  ’em  as 
well 

Fain.  Marry  her,  marry  her  ! be  half  as  well 
acquainted  with  her  charms,  as  you  are  with 
her  defects,  and  my  life  on’t,  you  are  your  own  man 
again. 

ilfïr.  Say  you  so  ? 

Fain.  Ay,  ay,  I hâve  expérience  : I hâve  a wife, 
and  so  forth. 


SCENE  IV. 

Mirabell,  Fainall,  Betty,  and  Messenger. 

Mes.  Is  one  squire  Witwoud  here  ? 

Bel.  Yes,  what’s  your  business  ? 

Mes.  I hâve  a letter  for  him,  from  his  brother 
sir  Wilfull,  which  I am  charged  to  deliver  into  his 
own  hands. 

B et.  He’s  in  the  next  room,  friend — that  way. 


SCENE  V. 

Mirabell,  Fainall,  and  Betty. 

Mir.  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  noble  family  in 
town,  sir  Wilfull  Witwoud  ? 

Fain.  He  is  expected  to-day.  Do  you  know 
him  ? ' 

Mir.  1 hâve  seen  him.  He  promises  to  be  an 
extraordinary  person  ; 1 think  you  h&ve  the  honour 
to  be  related  to  him. 

Fain.  Yes  ; he  is  half  brother  to  this  Witwoud 
by  a former  wife,  who  was  sister  to  my  lady 
Wishfort,  my  wife’s  mother.  If  you  marry  Milla- 
mant, you  rnust  call  cousins  too. 

Mir.  I had  rather  be  his  relation  than  his 
acquain  tance. 

Fain.  He  cornes  to  town  in  order  to  equip  him- 
self  for  travel. 

Mir.  For  travel  1 why,  the  man  that  1 mean  is 
above  forty. 

Fain . No  matter  for  that;  ’tis  for  the  honour 
of  England,  .that  ail  Europe  should  know  we  hâve 
blockheads  of  ail  âges. 

Mir.  1 wonder there  is  not  an  act  of  parliament 
to  save  the  crédit  of  the  nation,  and  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  fools. 

Fain.  By  no  means  ; ’tis  better  as  ’tis.  ’Tis 
better  to  trade  with  a little  loss,  than  to  be  quite 
eaten  up  with  being  overstocked. 

Mir.  Pray,  are  the  follies  of  this  knight-errant, 
and  those  of  the  squire  his  brother,  anything 
related  ? 

Fain.  Not  at  ail  ; Witwoud  grows  by  the  knight, 
like  a medlar  grafted  on  a crab.  One  will 
melt  in  your  mouth,  and  t’ other  set  your  teeth 
on  edge  ; one  is  ail  pulp,  and  the  other  ail  core. 
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Mir.  So  one  will  be  rotten  before  he  be  ripe,  and 
the  other  will  be  rotten  without  ever  being  ripe  at  alL 

Fain . Sir  Wilfull  is  an  odd  mixture  of  bash- 
fnlness  and  obstinacy. — But  whejrlïê^'dqmk  he’s 
as  loving  as  the  monster  in  /th^JTemp^^  and 
mu  ch  after  the  same  m&nner.  '*¥egîVG  l'other  his 
due,  he  bas  something  of  good-nature,  and  does  not 
aiways  want  wit. 

Mir.  Not  aiways  : but  as  often  as  his  memory 
fails  him,  and  his  common-place  of  comparisons. 
Heisa  fool  with  a good  memory,  and  somefew  scraps 
of  other  folks*  wit.  He  is  one  whose  conversation 
can  never  be  approved,  yet  it  is  now  and  then  to  be 
endured.  He  has  indeed  one  good  quality,  he  is 
not  exceptions  ; for  he  so  passionately  affects  the 
réputation  of  understanding  raillery,  tbat  he  will 
construe  an  affront  into  a jest  ; and  call  downright 
1 rudeness  and  ill  language,  satire  and  lire. 

Foin.  If  you  bave  a mind  to  finish  his  picture, 
you  hâve  an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  full  length. 
Behold  the  original  ! 


SCENE  VI. 

Miraj&cll,  Fainall,  Bstty,  and  Witwoud. 

Wit.  Afford  me  your  compassion,  my  dears  ! 
pity  me,  Fainall  ! Mirabell,  pity  me  ! 

Mir.  I do  from  my  soûl. 

Fain.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Wit.  No  letters  for  me,  Betty  ? 

Set.  Did  not  a messenger  bring  you  one  but 
now,  sir  ? 

Wit.  Ay,  but  no  other  ? 

B et.  No,  sir. 

Wit.  That’s  hard,  that’s  very  hard. — A mes- 
senger 1 a mule,  a beast  of  burden  ! he  has  brought 
me  a letter  from  the  fool  my  brother,  as  heavy  as 
a panegyric  in  a funeral  sermon,  or  a copy  of 
commendatory  verses  from  one  poet  to  au  other  : 
and  what’s  worae,  ’tis  as  sure  a forerunner  of  the 
author,  as  an  epistle  dedicatory. 

Mir.  A fool,  and  your  brother,  Witwoud  ! 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  my  half  brother.  My  half  brother 
he  is,  no  nearer  upon  honour. 

Mir.  Then  'lis  possible  he  may  bebut  half  a fool. 

Wit.  Good,  good,  Mirabell,  le  drôle  ! good, 
good  ; hang  him,  don't  let’s  talk  of  him. — Fainall, 
how  does  your  lady  ? Gad,  I say  anything  in  the 
world  to  get  this  fellow  out  of  my  head.  I beg 
pardon  that  I ahould  ask  a man  of  pleasure,  and 
the  town,  a question  at  once  so  foreign  and 
domestic.  But  1 talk  like  an  old  maid  at  a mar- 
nage ; I don’t  know  what  I say  : but  she’s  the  beat 
woman  in  the  world. 

Fain,  ’Tis  well  you  don’t  know  what  you  say, 
or  else  your  commendation  would  go  near  to  make 
me  either  vain  or  jealous. 

Wit.  No  man  in  town  Uves  well  with  a wife  but 
Fainall. — Your  judgment,  Mirabell. 

Mir.  You  had  better  step  and  ask  his  wife,  if 
you  Vould  be  credibly  informed. 

Wit.  Mirabell? 

Mir.  Ay. 

Wit . My  dear,  I ask  ten  thousand  pardons  ; — 
gad,  I hâve  forgot  what  I was  going  to  say  to  you  ! 

Mir.  I thank  you  heartily,  heartily. 

Wit.  No,  but  prithee  excuse  me  : — my  memory 
is  such  a memory. 

Mir . Hâve  a care  of  such  apologies,  Witwoud; 


for  I never  knew  a fool  but  he  affected  to  complain, 
either  of  the  spleen  or  his  memory. 

Fain.  What  hâve  you  doue  with  Pétulant  ? 

Wit.  He’s  reckoning  his  money — my  money  it 
was. — I hâve  no  luck  to-day. 

Fain.  You  may  allow  him  to  win  of  you  at 
play:  for  you  are  sure  to  be  too  hard  for  him  at  re- 
partee;  since  you  monopolise  the  wit  that  is  between 
you,  the  fortune  must  be  his  of  course. 

Mir.  I don’t  find  that  Pétulant  confesses  the 
superiority  of  wit  to  be  your  talent,  Witwoud. 

WiL  Corne,  corne,  you  are  malidous  now,  and 
would  breed  debates.  — Petulant’s  my  friend,  and  a 
very  bonest  fellow,  and  a very  pretty  fellow,  and  has 
a smattering — faith  and  troth,  a pretty  deal  of  an 
odd  sort  of  a small  wit  : nay,  I’il  do  him  justice. 
I’m  his  friend,  I won’t  wrong  him  neither. — And 
if  he  had  any  judgment  in  the  world,  he  would  not 
be  altogether  contemptible.  Corne,  corne,  don’t 
detract  from  the  merits  of  my  friend. 

Fain . You  don’t  take  your  friend  to  be  over- 
nicely  bred  ? 

Wit.  No,  no,  hanghim,  the  rogne  bas  no  manners 
at  ail,  that  I must  own  : — no  more  breeding  than 
a bum-bailiff,  that  I grant  you  : — ’tis  pity,  faith  ; 
the  fellow  has  fire  and  life. 

Afin  What,  courage  ? 

Wit.  Hum,  faith  I don’t  know  as  to  that,  1 
can’t  say  as  to  that — Yes,  faith,  in  a controversy, 
he’ll  contradict  anybody. 

Afin  Though  ’twere  a man  whom  he  feared,  or 
si  woman  whom  he  loved. 

Wit.  Well,  well,  he  does  not  always  think  before 
he  speaks  ; — we  hâve  ail  our  failings  : you  are  too 
hard  upon  him,  you  are,  faith.  Let  me  excuse 
him — I can  defend  most  of  his  faults,  except  one 
or  two  : one  he  has,  that’s  the  truth  on’t  ; if  he 
were  my  brother,  I could  not  acquit  him  : — that, 
indeed,  I could  wish  were  otherwise. 

Mir.  Ay  marry,  what’s  that,  Witwoud  ? 

Wit.  O pardon,  me  1 — expose  the  infirmities 
of  my  friend  ! — No,  my  dear,  excuse  me  there. 

Fain.  What,  I warrant  be’s  unsincere,  or  ’tis 
some  such  trifle. 

Wit.  No,  no  ; what  if  he  be  ? ’tis  no  matter  for 
that,  his  wit  will  excuse  that  : a wit  shoulct  no 
more  be  sincere,  than  a woman  constant;  one 
argues  a decay  of  parts,  as  t’ other  of  beauty. 

Mir.  Maybe  you  think  him  too  positive  ? 

Wit.  No,  no,  his  being  positive  is  an  incentive 
to  argument,  and  keeps  up  conversation. 

Fain.  Too  illiterate  ? 

Wit. . That  ! that’s  his  happiness  : — his  want  of 
learning  gives  him  the  more  opportunities  to  show 
his  natural  parts. 

Mir.  He  wants  words  ? 

Wit.  Ay  : but  I like  him  for  that  now  ; for  his 
. want  of  words  gives  me  the  pleasure  very  often  to 
expl&in  his  meaning. 

Fain.  He’s  impudent  ? 

Wit.  No,  that’s  not  it. 

Mir.  Vain  ? 

Wit.  No. 

Mir.  What  ! he  speaks  unseasonable  truths 
sometimes,  because  he  nas  not  wit  enough  to  invent 
an  évasion  ? > 

Wit.  Truths  1 ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! no,  no  ; since  you 
will  bave  it, — I mean,  he  never  speaks  truth  atall, 
—that’s  ail.  He  will  lie  like  a chambermaid,  or  a 
woman  of  quality’s  porter.  Now  that  is  a fouit. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Mzbabkll,  Faixali.,  Wrrwoun,  Brrr?,  and  Coachman. 

Coach.  Is  master  Pétulant  here,  mistress  ? 

Bet.  Y es. 

Coach.  Three  gentlewomen  in  a coach  would 
speak  with  him. 

Fain.  O brave  Pétulant  ! three  ! 

Bet.  111  tell  him. 

Coach,  Yon  must  bring  two  dishes  of  chocolaté 
and  a glass  of  cinnamon-water. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Mieamll»  Fimiu,  and  Witwoüd. 

Wit.  That  shonld  be  for  two  fasting  strumpets, 
and  a bawd  troubled  with  ne  wind.  Now  yon  may 
know  what  the  three  are. 

Jlfir.  You  are  very  free  with  yonr  friend’s 
acquaintance. 

Wit»  Ay,  ay,  friendship  withont  freedom  is  as 
dull  as  love  without  enjoyment,  or  wine  withont 
toasting.  But  to  tell  yon  a secret,  these  are  trnlls 
whom  he  allows  coach-hire,  and  something  more, 
by  the  week,  to  call  on  him  once  a-day  at  public 
places. 

Jlfir.  Howl 

Wit.  Yon  shall  see  he  won’t  go  to  ’em,  becanse 
there ’s  no  more  company  here  to  take  notice  of 
him. — Why  this  is  nothing  to  what  he  nsed  to  do  : 
— before  he  fonnd  ont  this  way,  I hâve  known  him 
call  for  himself. 

Fain.  Call  for  himself  ! what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Wit.  Mean  ! why  he  would  slip  yon  ont  of  this 
chocolate-honse,  just  when  you  had  been  talking  to 
him — as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned — whip  he 
was  gone  ! — then  trip  to  his  lodging,  clap  on  a 
hood  and  scarf,  and  a mask,  slap  into  a hackney- 
coach,  and  drive  hither  to  the  door  again  in  a trice, 
where  he  would  send  in  for  himself  ; that  1 mean, 
call  for  himself,  wait  for  himself  ; nay,  and  what’s 
more,  not  finding  himself,  sometimes  leave  a letter 
for  himself. 

Mit.  I confess  this  is  something  extraordinary. 
— I believe  he  waits  for  himself  now,  he  is  so  long 
a-coming  : Oh  ! I ask  his  pardon. 


SCENE  IX. 

Pbtulant,  Misabbu.,  Faihall,  WrrwouD,  and  Barnr. 

Bet.  Sir,  the  coach  stays. 

Pet.  Well,  well  ; — I corne.— ’Sbud,  a man  hac 
as  good  be  a professed  midwife,  as  a professed 
whoremaster,  at  this  rate  ! to  be  knocked  np  and 
raised  at  ail  honrs,  and  in  ail  places.  Poxton  ’em, 
I won’t  corne  ! — D*ye  hear,  tell  ’em  I won’t  corne: 
— let  ’em  snivel  and  cry  their  hearts  ont 

Fain.  Yon  are  very  cruel,  Pétulant. 

Pet.  All’s  one,  let  it  pass  : — I hâve  a humour  to 
be  crueL 

Mir . 1 hope  they  are  not  persons  of  condition 
that  yon  use  at  this  rate. 

Pet.  Condition  ! condition^  a dried  fig,  if  I am 
not  in  humour  ! — By  this  hand,  if  they  were  your 


— a — a — your  what  d’ye-call-’ems  themselves,  they 
mnst  wait  or  rub  off,  if  1 want  appetite. 

Mir.  What  d’ye-call-’ems  ! what  are  they,  Wit- 
woud  ? % 

Wit.  Empresses,  my  dear  : — by  your  what-d’ye- 
call-’ems  he  means  sultans  qneens. 

Pet.  Ay,  Roxolanas. 

Mir.  Cry  yon  mercy  1 
Fain.  Witwond  says  they  are— 

Pet.  What  does  he  say  th’are  ? 

Wit.  I ? fine  ladies,  1 say. 

Pet.  Pass  on,  Witwoud. — Hark’ee,  by  this  light, 
his  relations  : — two  co-heiresses  his  cousins,  and 
in  old  annt,  who  loves  caterwauling  better  than  a 
conventicle. 

Wit.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! I had  a mindto  see  how  the 
rogne  would  corne  off. — Ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! gad,  1 can’t 
be  angry  with  him,  if  he  had  said  they  were  my 
mother  and  my  sûters. 

Mir.  No! 

Wit.  No  ; the  rogue’s  wit  and  readiness  of 
invention  charm  me,  dear  Pétulant. 

Bet.  They  are  gone,  sir,  in  great  anger. 

Pet.  Enough,  let  ’em  trandle.  Anger  helps 
complexion,  saves  paint. 

Fain.  This  continence  is  ail  dissembled  ; this  is 
in  order  to  hâve  something  to  brag  of  the  next 
time  he  makes  court  to  Millamant,  and  swear  he 
bas  abandoned  the  whole  sex  for  her  sake. 

jlftr.  Hâve  you  not  left  off  your  impudent  pre- 
tensions  there  yet  ? I shall  eut  your  throat  some 
time  or  other,  Pétulant,  about  that  business. 

Pet.  Ay,ay,  let  that  pass — there  are  other  throats 
to  be  eut. 

jlfir.  Meaning  mine,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Not  I — I mean  nobody— I know  nothing  : 
— but  there  are  uncles  and  nephews  in  the  world — 
and  they  may  be  rivais — what  then  ! all’s  one  for 
that. 

jlfir.  How  ! hark’ee,  Pétulant,  corne  hither  : — 
ex pl ai u,  or  I shall  call  your  interpréter. 

Pet.  Explain!  I know  nothing. — Why,  you 
hâve  an  uncle,  hâve  you  not,  lately  corne  to  town, 
and  lodges  by  my  lady  Wishfbrt’s  ? 
jlfir.  True. 

Pet.  Why,  that’s  enough — you  and  he  are  not 
friends  ; and  if  he  should  marry  and  hâve  a child, 
you  may  be  disinherited,  ha  ? ___ — 

jlfir.  Where  hast  thou  stumbled  upon  ail  this 
truth  ? 

Pet.  All’s  one  for  that  ; why  then  say  I know 
something. 

Mir.  Corne,  thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Pétulant, 
and  shalt  make  love  to  my  mistress,  thou  sha’t, 
faith.  What  hast  thou  heard  of  my  uncle  ? 

Pet.  I ? nothing,  1.  If  throats  are  to  be  eut,  let 
swords  clash  ! snug’s  the  word,  I shrug  and  am  silent. 

jlfir.  Oh,  raillery,  raillery  1 Corne,  I know  thou 
art  in  the  women’s  secrets. — What,  you’re  a 
cabalist;  I know  you  stayed  at  Millamant’s  last 
night,  after  I went.  Was  there  any  mention  made 
of  my  uncle  or  me  ? tell  me.  If  thou  hadst  but 
good-nature  equal  to  thy  wit,  Pétulant,  Tony  Wit- 
woud, who  is  now  thy  competitor  in  famé,  would 
show  as  dim  by  thee  as  a dead  whiting’s  eye  by  a 
pearl  of  orient  ; he  would  no  more  be  seen  by  thee, 
than  Mercury  is  by  the  son.  Corne,  I’m  sure  thou 
wo’t  tell  me. 

Pet.  If  1 do,  will  you  grant  me  common  sense 
then  for  the  future  ? 
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Jlftr.  Faith,  1*11  do  what  I can  for  thee,  and  1*11 
pray  that  Heayen  may  granfc  it  thee  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Pet.  Well,  hark'ee. 

[Mirabkll  and  PrruLAirr  talk  apart 

Fain.  Pétulant  aud  you  both  will  find  Mirabell 
as  warm  a rival  as  a lover. 

Wit.  Pshaw  ! pshaw  I that  she  laughs  at  Pétu- 
lant is  plain.  And  for  my  part,  but  that  it  is  almost 
a fashion  to  admire  her,  I should — hark’ee — to  tell 
you  a secret,  but  let  it  go  no  further — between 
friends,  1 shall  never  break  my  heart  for  her. 

Fain.  How  ! 

Wit.  She’s  handsome  ; but  she’s  a sort  of  an 
uncertain  woman. 

Fain.  I thought  you  had  died  for  her. 

Wit.  Umh — no — 

Fain.  She  bas  wit. 

Wit.  ’Tis  what  she  will  hardly  allow  anybody 
else  : — now,  demme,  I should  hâte  that,  if  she  were 
as  handsome  as  Cleopatra.  Mirabell  is  not  so  sure 
of  her  as  he  thinks  for. 

Fain.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Wit.  We  stayed  pretty  late  therelast  night,  and 
heard  something  of  an  uncle  to  Mirabell,  who  is 
lately  corne  to  town— -and  is  between  him  and  the 
beat  part  of  his  estate.  Mirabell  and  he  are  at  some 
distance,  as  my  lady  Wishfort  has  been  told  ; and 
you  know  she  hâtes  Mirabell  worse  than  a quaker 
hâtes  a parrot,  or  than  a fishmonger  hâtes  a hard 
frost.  Whether  this  uncle  has  seen  Mrs.  Millamant 
or  not,  I cannot  say,  but  there  were  items  of  such  a 
treaty  being  in  embryo  ; and  if  it  should  corne  to 


Pet.  Ayt  tête-à-tête,  but  not  in  public,  because 
I make  remarks. 

Mir.  Yon  do  ? 

Pet,  Ay,  ay  ; pox,  I’m  malictous,  man  ! Now 
he’s  soft  you  know  ; they  are  not  in  awe  of  him — 
the  fellow’s  well-bred  ; he’s  what  you  call  a— what- 
d’ye-call-’em,  a fine  gentleman;  but  he’s  silly 
withal. 

Mir.  I thank  you,  1 know  as  much  as  my 
cnriosity  requires. — Fainall,  ai^e  you  for  the  Mail  ? 
Fain . Ay,  1*11  take  a turn  before  dinner. 

Wit.  Ay,  we’ll  ail  walk  in  the  Park  ; the  ladies 
talked  of  being  there. 

Jlftr.  I thought  you  were  obliged  to  watch  for 
your  brother  sir  Wilfull’s  arrivai. 

Wit.  No,  no  ; he  cornes  to  his  aunt’s,  my  lady 
Wishfort.  Pox  on  him  ! I shall  be  troubled  with 
him  too  ; what  shall  I do  with  the  fool  ? 

Pet.  Beg  him  for  his  estate,  that  I may  beg  you 
afterwards  : and  so  bave  but  one  trouble  with  you 
both. 

Wit.  O rare  Pétulant  ! thon  art  as  quick  as  fine 
inra  frosty  moraing  ; chou  shalt  to  the  Mail  with  us, 
and  we’ll  be  very  severe. 

Pet.  Enough,  I’m  in  a humour  to  be  severe. 
Mir.  Are  you  ? pray  then  walk  by  yourselves  : 
let  not  us  be  accessary  to  your  putting  the  ladies 
out  of  countenance  with  your  senseless  ribaldry, 
which  you  roar  out  aloud  as  often  as  they  pass  by 
you  ; and  when  you  bave  made  a handsome  woman 
blush,  then  you  think  you  bave  been  severe. 
il  Pet.  What,  what  ! then  let  ’em  either  show  their 
|( innocence  by  not  understanding  what  they  hear,  or 


i’faith. 


nately  fobbed, 

Fain . ’Tis  impossible  Millamant  should  hearken 
to  it 

Wit.  Faith,  my  dear,  1 can’t  tell  ; she’s  a woman, 
and  a kind  of  humourist. 

Mir.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  what  you  could 
collect  last  night  ? 

Pet.  The  quintessence.  Maybe  Witwond  knows 
more,  he  staid  longer  : — besides,  they  never  mind 
him  ; they  say  anything  before  him. 

Mir.  I thought  you  had  been  the  greatest 
favourite. 


life,  poor  Mirabell  would  be  in  some  sort  unfortu-/llelse  show  their  discrétion  bynot  hearing  what  they 

|/would  not  be  thought  to  understand. 

Mir.  But  hast  not  thou  then  seuse  enough  to 
know  that  thou  oughtest  to  be  moBt  ashamed  thy- 
self,  when  thon  hast  put  another  outof  countenance? 

Pet.  Not  I,  by  this  hand  ! — I always  take 
blushing  either  for  aa  sign  of  guilt,  or  ill-breeding. 

Jlftr.  I confess  you  ought  to  think  so.  You  are 
in  the  right,  that  you  may  plead  the  error  of  your 
judgment  in  defence  of  your  practice. 

Where  modesty’s  ill-manners,  ’tis  but  fit 
That  impudence  and  malice  pass  for  wit. 

lExeunt. 


/ 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — St.  James* e Park.. 

Mrs.  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Ay,  ay,  dear  Marwood,  if  we  will 
be  happy,  we  must  find  the  means  in  ourselves,  and 
among  ourselves.  Men  are  ever  in  extremes  ; either 
doating  or  averse.  While  they  are  lovers,  if  they 
hâve  fire  and  sense,  their  jealousies  are  insupport- 
able ; and  when  they  cesse  to  love,  (we  ought  to 
think  at  least)  they  loathe  ; they  look  upon  us  with 
horror  and  distaste  ; they  meet  us  like  the  ghosts 
of  what  we  were,  and  as  such,  fly  from  us. 

Mar.  True,  ’tis  an  unhappy  circumstance  of  life, 
that  love  should  ever  die  before  us  ; and  that  the 
man  so  often  should  outlive  the  lover.  But  say 
what  you  will,  ’tis  better  to  be  left,  than  never  to 


hâve  been  loved.  To  pass  our  ytfuth  in  dull  indif- 
férence, to  refuse  the  sweets  of  life  because  they 
once  must  leave  us,  is  as  preposterous  as  to  wish 
to  hâve  been  bom  old,  because  we  one  day  must  be 
old.  For  my  part,  my  youth  may  wear  and  waste, 
but  it  shall  never  rust  in  my  possession. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Then  it  seems  you  dissemble  an 
aversion  to  mankind,  only  iJP  compliance  to  my 
mother’s  humour  ? 

Mar.  Certainly.  To  be  free  ; I hâve  no  taste 
of  those  insipid  dry  discourses,  gpth  which  our  sex 
of  force  must  entertain  themselves,  apart  from  men. 
We  may  affect  endearments  to  each  other,  profess 
eternal  friéndships,  and  seem  to  doat  like  lovers  ; 
but  ’tis  not  in  our  natures  long  to  persevere.  Love 
avili  résumé  his  empire  in  our  breasts  ; and  every 
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by  my  wife  ; that  by  permitting  her  to  be  engaged, 
I migbt  continue  unsuspected  in  my  pleasures  ; 
and  take  you  oftener  to  my  arms  in  fuÛ  security. 
Bat  oould  yoa  think,  because  the  nodding  husband 
would  not  wake,  that  e’er  the  watchful  lover  slept  ? 

Mar.  And  wherewithal  can  you  reproach  me  ? 

Fain.  With  infidelity,  with  loving  another,  with 
love  of  Mirabell. 

Mar.  ’Tis  false  ! I challenge  yoa  to  show  an 
instance  that  can  confirm  your  groundless  accusa- 
tion. I hâte  him. 

Fain . And  wherefore  do  you  hâte  him  ? he  is 
insensible,  and  yonr  resentment  follows  his  neglect. 
An  instance  ! the  injuries  you  bave  done  him  are  a 
proof  : your  interposing  in  his  love.  What  cause 
had  you  to  make  discoveries  of  his  pretended 
passion  ? to  undeceive  the  credulous  annt,  and  be 
the  officiou8  obstacle  of  his  match  with  Millamant  ? 

Mar.  My  obligations  to  my  lady  urged  me  ; I 
had  professed  a friendship  to  her  ; and  could  not 
8ee  her  easy  nature  so  abused  by  that  dissembler. 

Fain.  What,  was  it  conscience  then  ? Professed 
a friendship  ! O the  pious  friendships  of  the 
female  sex  ! 

Mar.  More  tender,  more  sincere,  and  more  en- 
during,  than  ail  the  vain  and  empty  vows  of  men, 
whether  professing  love  to  us,  or  mutual  faith  to 
one  another. 

Fain.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! you  are  my  wife’s  friend 
too. 

Mar.  Shame  and  ingratitude  ! do  you  reproach 
me  ? you,  you  upbraid  me  ? Hâve  I been  false  to 
her,  through  strict  fidelity  to  you,  and  sacrificed 
my  friendship  to  keep  my  love  inviolate  ? And 
hâve  you  the  baseness  to  charge  me  with  the  guilt, 
unmindful  of  the  merit?  To  you  it  should  be 
meritorious,  that  I hâve  been  vicions  : and  do  you 
reflect  that  guilt  upon  me,  which  should  lie  buried 
in  your  bosom  ? 

Fain.  You  misinterpret  my  reproof.  I meant 
but  to  remind  you  of  the  slight  account  you  once 
could  make  of  strictest  ties,  when  set  in  compétition 
with  your  love  to  me. 

Mar.  ’Tis  false,  you  urged  it  with  deliberate 
malice  ! ’twas  spoken  in  scorn,  and  I never  will 
forgive  it. 

Fain.  Your  guilt,  not  your  resentment,  begets 
your  rage.  If  yet  you  loved,  you  could  forgive*  a 
jealousy  : but  you  are  stung  to  find  you  are  dis- 
covered. 

Mar.  It  shall  be  ail  discovered.  You  too  shall 
be  discovered  ; be  sure  you  shall.  I can  but  be 
exposed. — If  I do  it  myself  I shall  prevent  your 
baseness. 

Fat».  Why,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Mar.  Disclose  it  to  your  wife  ; own  what  has 
passed  between  us. 

Fain.  Frenzyl 

Mar.  By  ail  my  wrongs  1*11  do’t  ! — 1*11  publish 
to  the  world  the  injuries  you  bave  done  me,  both 
in  my  famé  and  fortune  1 With  both  I trusted 
you,  you  bankrupt  in  honour,  as  indigent  of  wealth. 

Fain.  Your  famé  I hâve  preserved  : your  fortune 
has  been  bestowed  as  the  prodigality  of  your  love 
would  hâve  it,  in  pleasures  which  we  both  hâve 
shared.  Yet,  had  not  you  been  false,  I had  ère 
tbis  repaid  it — ’tis  true — had  you  permitted  Mira- 
bell with  Millamant  to  hâve  stolen  their  marnage, 
my  lady  had  been  incensed  beyond  ail  means  of 
reconcilement:  Millamant  had  forfeited  the  moiety 


of  her  fortune  ; which  then  would  hâve  descended 
to  my  wife  ; — and  wherefore  did  I many,  but  to 
make  lawful  prise  of  a rich  widow’s  wealth,  and 
squander  it  on  love  and  yoa  ? 

*Mar.  Deceit  and  frivolous  pretence  ! 

Fain.  Death,  àm  I not  married  ? What*s  pre- 
tence ? Am  I not  imprisôned,  fettered  ? Hâve  I 
not  a wife  ? nay  a wil£  that  was  a widow,  a young 
widow,  a handsome  widow  ; and  would  be  again  a 
widow,  but  that  I hâve  a heart  of  proof,  and  some- 
thing  of  a constitution  to  bustle  through  the  ways 
of  wedlock  and  this  world  ! Will  you  yet  be  re- 
conciled  tqjruth  and  me  ? 

Mar.  Impossible.  Trnth  and  vou  are  incon- 
sUtent;  I hâte  you,  ana  shall  for  ever. 

rain.  For  loving  you  ? 

Mar.  I loathe  the  name  of  love  after  such  usage; 
and  next  to  the  guilt  with  which  you  would  asperee 
me,  I scorn  you  most  Farewell  ! 

Fain.  Nay,  we  must  not  part  thus. 

Mar.  Let  me  go. 

Fat».  Corne,  I’m  sorry. 

Mar.  I care  not — let  me  go — break  my  hands, 
do — I’d  leave  ’em  to  get  loose. 

Fat».  I would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world.  Hâve 
I no  other  hold  to  keep  you  hère  ? 

Mar.  Well,  I hâve  deserved  it  ail. 

Fat».  You  know  I love  you. 

Mar.  Poor  dissembling  I— O that — well,  it  is 
not  yet — 

Fain.  What  ? what  is  it  not  ? what  is  it  not  yet  ? 
It  is  not  yet  too  late — 

Mar.  No,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  ; — I hâve  that 
comfort. 

Fain.  It  is,  to  love  another. 

Mar.  But  not  to  loathe,  detest,  abhor  mankind, 
myself,  and  the  whole  treacherous  world. 

Fain.  Nay,  this  is  extravagance. — Corne,  I ask 
your  pardon — no  tears — I was  to  blâme,  I oould 
not  love  you  and  be  easy  in  my  doubts.  Pray  fbr- 
bear — I believe  you  ; I*m  convinced  I’ve  done  you 
wrong  ; and  any  way,  every  way  will  make  amenda. 
1*11  hâte  my  wife  yet  more,  damn  her  ! 1*11  part 

with  her,  rob  her  of  ail  she*s  worth,  and  we*ll  retire 
somewhere,  anywhere,  » to  another  world.  1*11 
marry  thee — be  pacified. — *Sdeath,  they  corne,  bide 
your  face,  your  tears  ; — yoa  hâve  a mask,  wear  it 
a moment.  This  way,  this  way — be  persuaded. 


SCENE  IV. 

Mrmwai.L  and  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Mrs.  Fain.  They  are  hère  yçt. 

Mir.  They  areturning  into  the  other  walk. 

Mrs.  Fain.  While  I only  hated  my  husband,  I 
could  bear  to  see  him  ; but  sinoe  I hâve  despised 
him,  he's  too  offensive. 

Mir.  O you  should  hâte  with  prudence. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Yes,  for  I hâve  loved  with  indis- 
crétion. 

Mir.  You  should  bave  just  so  much  disgust  for 
your  husband,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  you 
relish  your  lover. 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  hâve  been  the  cause  that  I hâve 
loved  without  bounds,  and  would  you  set  limits  to 
that  aversion  of  which  you  hâve  been  the  occasion  ? 
why  did  you  make  me  marry  this  man  ? 
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Mir.  Why  jiowe  dailj  commit  disagreeable  and 
dangerons  action»  ? to  save  that  idol.  réputation. 
If  the  familiarities  of  onr  loves  had  produced  that 
conséquence  of  which  you  were  apprehensive, 
where  could  you  hâve  fixed  a father's  name  with 
crédit,  hut  on  a hushand  ? I knew  Fainall  to  be  a 
•man  lavis^jDfhis  morale,  an  interested  and  pro- 
fessing fnendTaTîÛg^and- a designing  lover  ; yetone 
whose  wit  and  outward  fair  behaviour  hâve  gained 
a réputation  with  the  town  enough  to  make  that 
woman  stand  excused  who  bas  suffered  berself  tobe 
won  by  his  addresses.  À better  man  ought  not  to 
bave  been  sacrificed  to  the  occasion  ; a worse  bad 
not  answered  to  the  purpose.  Wben  you  are  weary 
of  him,  you  know  your  remedy. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I ought  to  stand  in  some  degree  of 
crédit  with  you,  Mirabell. 

Mtr . In  justice  to  you,  I hâve  made  you  privy 
to  my  whole  design,  and  put  it  in  your  power  to 
ruin  or  advance  my  fortune. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Whom  bave  you  instructed  to  repre- 
sent  your  pretended  uncle  ? 

Mir.  Waitwell,  my  servant 

Mrs.  Fain.  He  is  an  humble  servant  to  Foible 
my  mother's  woman,  and  may  win  her  to  your 
interest. 

Mir.  Care  is  taken  for  that — she  is  won  and 
wom  by  this  time.  They  were  married  this 
morning. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Who  ? 

Mir.  Waitwell  and  Foible.  I would  not  tempt 
my  servant  to  betray  me  by  trusting  him  too  far. 
If  your  mothqr,  in  hopes  to  ruin  me,  should  con- 
sent to  marry  my  pretended  unde,  he  might,  like 
Mosca  in  the  Fox,  stand  upon  terms  ; so  I made 
him  sure  beforehand. 

Mrs.  Fain.  So,  if  my  poor  mother  is  caught  in 
a contract,  you  will  discover  the  imposture  be- 
times  ; and  release  her  by  producing  a certificate 
of  her  gallant’s  former  marriage  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  upon  condition  that  she  consent  to 
my  marnage  with  her  niece,  and  surrender  the 
moiety  of  her  fortune  in  her  possession. 

Mrs.  Fain.  She  talked  last  night  of  endea- 
vouring  at  a match  between  Millamant  and  your 
uncle. 

Mir.  That  was  by  Foible’s  direction,  and  my 
instruction,  that  she  might  seem  to  carry  it  more 
privately. 

- Mrs.  Fain.  Well,  I bave  an  opinion  of  your 
succès»  ; for  I believe  my  lady  will  do  anything  to 
get  a hueband  ; and  when  she  has  this,  which  you 
hâve  provided  for  her,  I suppose  she  will  submit  to 
anything  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Mir.  Yes,  I think  the  good  lady  would  marry 
anything  that  resembled  a man,  though  'twere 
no  more  than  what  a butler  could  pinch  out  of  a 
napkin. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Female  frailty  ! we  must  ail  corne 
to  it,  if  we  live  to  be  old,  and  feel  the  craving  of  a 
false  appetite  when  the  true  is  decayed. 

Mir.  An  old  woman’s  appetite  is  depraved  like 
that  of  a girl — ftis  the  green  sickness  of  a second 
cbildhood;  and,  like  the  faint  offer  of  a latter 
1 spring,  serves  but  to  usher  in  the  fhll,  and  withers 
in  an  affected  bloom. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Here’s  your  mistress. 


SCENE  V. 

Mibabbll,  Mrs.  Faimall,  Mrs.  Millamant,  Witwoud, 

and  Minci  mo. 

Mir.  Here  she  cornes,  i’faith,  foll  saii,  with  her 
fan  spread  and  her  streamers  out,  and  a shoal  of 
fools  for  tende»  ; ha,  no,  1 cry  her  mercy  ! 

Mrs.  Fain.  I see  but  one  poor  empty  sculler  ; 
and  he  tows  her  woman  after  him. 

Mir.  [To  Millamant.]  You  seem  to  be 
unattended,  madam — you  used  to  hâve  the  beau 
monde  throng  after  you  ; and  a flock  of  gay  fine 
perukes  hovering  round  you. 

Wit.  Like  moths  about  a candie. — I had  like 
to  hâve  lost  my  comparison  for  want  of  breath. 

MU.  O I hâve  denied  myself  airs  to-day,  1 bave 
walked  as  fast  through  the  crowd. 

Wit.  As  a favourite  just  disgraced  $ and  with  as 
few  followen. 

MU.  Dear  Mr.  Witwoud,  trace  with  your 
similitudes  ; for  I am  as  sick  of  ’em — 

Wit.  As  a physician  of  a good  air. — I cannot 
help  it,  madam,  though  'tis  agaJnst  myself. 

MU.  Yet,  again  ! — Mincing,  stand  between  me^ 
and  his  wit. 

Wit.  Do,  Mra.  Mincing,  like  a screen  before  a 
great  fire. — I confess  I do  blase  to-day,  I am  too 
bright. 

Mrs.  Fain . But,  dear  Millamant,  why  were  you 
so  long  ? 

MU.  Long  ! Lord,  hâve  I not  made  violent 
haste  ; I bave  asked  èvery  living  thing  I met  for 
you;  I hâve  inquired  after  you,  as  after  a new 
fashion. 

Wit.  Madam,  trace  with  your  similitudes. — No, 
you  met  her  husband,  and  did  not  ask  him  for  her. 

Mil.  By  your  leave,  Witwoud,  that  were  like 
inquiring  after  an  old  fashion,  to  ask  a husband  for 
his  wife. 

Wit.  Hum,  a hit  ! a hit  ! a palpable  hit  ! I con- 
fess it. 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  were  dressed  before  I came 
abroad. 

MU.  Ay,  that’s  true. — O but  then  I had — Min- 
cing, what  had  I ? why  was  I so  long  ? 

Min.  O mem,  your  laship  stayed  to  peruse  a 
packet  of  letters. 

Mil.  O ay,  letters — I had  letters — I am  perse- 
cuted  with  letters — I hâte  letters— N obody  knows 
how  to  Write  letters,  and  yet  one  has  ’em,  one  does 
not  know  why.  They  serve  one  to  pin  up  one’s  hair. 

Wit.  Is  that  the  way  ? Pray,  madam,  do  you 
pin  up  your  hair  with  ail  your  letten  ? I find  1 
must  keep  copies. 

MU.  Only  with  those  in  verae,  Mr.  Witwoud, 

I never  pin  up  my  hair  with  prose. — I think  I tried 
once,  Mincing. 

Min.  O mem,  I shall  never  forget  it. 

Mil.  Ay,  poor  Mincing  tift  and  tift  ail  the 
morning. 

Min.  Till  I had  (he  cramp  in  my  fingers,  Ifll 
vow,  mem:  and  ali  to  no  purpose.  But  when 
your  laship  pins  it  up  with  poetry,  it  sits  so  plea- 
sant  the  next  day  as  anything,  and  is  so  pure  and 
so  crips. 

Wit.  Indeed,  so  crips  ? 

Min.  You’re  such  a critic,  Mr.  Witwoud. 

Mil.  Mirabell,  did  you  take  exceptions  last 
night  ? O ay,  and  went  away. — Now  I think  on't, 
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— î^f  "nw  f fl”pk  on’t  I* 
rTbelieve  I gave  you  Borne  pain 

Jlfir.  Does  that  please  you  ? 

MU.  Infinitely  ; I love  to  give  pain. 

Mir.  You  would  affect  a cruelty  which  is  not  in 
yonr  nature  ; your  true  vanity  is  in  the  power  of 
pleasing. 

Mil . Oh  I ask  you  pardon  for  that — one’s 
cruelty  is  one’s  power  ; and  when  one  parts 
with  one’s  cruelty,  one  parts  with  one’s  power; 
and  when  one  has  parted  with  that,  1 fancy  one’s 
old  and  ugly. 

Mir.  Ay,  ay,  suffer  yonr  cruelty  to  ruin  the 
object  of  yonr  power,  to  destroy  your  lover — and 
then  how  vain,  how  loat  a thing  you’ll  hft  ! Nay, 
’tis  true  : you  are  no  longer  handsome  whenyou’ve 
loat  your  lover;  your  beauty  dies  upon  the  instant; 
for  beauty  is  the  lover’s  gift  ; ’tis  he  bestows  your 
charms — your  glass  is  ail  a cheat.  The  ugly  and 
the  old,  whom  the  looking-glass  mortifies,  yet  after 
commendation  can  be  fiattered  by  it,  and  discover 
bêauties  in  it  ; for  that  reflects  our  praises,  rather 
than  your  face. 

Mil.  O the  vanity  of  these  men  ! — Fainall,  d’ye 
hear  him  ? If  they  did  not  commend  us,  we  were 
not  handsome  ! Now  you  must  know  they  could 
not  commend  one,  if  one  was  not  handsome. 
Beauty  the  lover’s  gift  ! — Lord,  what  is  a lover, 
that  it  can  give  ? Wby,  one  makes  lovera  as  fast 
as  one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases, 
and  they  die  as  soon  as  One  pleases  ; and  then,  if 
one  pleases,  one  makes  more. 

Wit.  Very  pretty.  Why,  you  make  no  more  of 
making  of  lovers,  madam,  than  of  making  so  many 
card-matches. 

Mil.  One  no  more  owes  one’s  beauty  to  a lover, 
than  one’s  wit  to  an  écho.  They  can  but  reflect 
what  we  look  and  say;  vain  empty  things  if  we 
are  silent  or  unseen,  and  want  a being. 

Mir.  Yet  to  those  two  vain  empty  things  you 
owe  two  the  greatest  pleasures  of  your  life. 

Mil.  How  so  ? 

Mir.  To  your  lover  you  owe  the  pleasure  of 
ihearing  yourselves  praised;  and  to  an  écho  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  yourselves  talk. 

Wit.  But  I know  a lady  that  loves  talking  so 
incessantly,  she  won’t  give  an  écho  fair  play  ; she 
has  that  everlasting  rotation  of  tongue,  that  an 
écho  must  wait  till  she  dies,  before  it  can  catch 
her  last  words. 

Mil.  O fiction  ! — Fainall,  let  us  leave  these 
men.  " 

Mir.  Draw  off  Witwoud.  [ Aride  to  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Mrs.  Fain . Immediately. — I hâve  a word  or 
two  for  Mr.  Witwoud. 


SCENE  VI. 


Mrs.  Millamant,  Mirabxll,  and  Mincino. 


Mir.  I would  beg  a little  private  audience  too. — 
You  had  the  tyranny  to  deny  me  last  night  ; though 
you  knew  I came  to  impart  a secret  to  you  that 
concerned  my  love. 

Mil . You  saw  I was  engaged. 

Mir.  Unkind  I You  had  the  leisure  to  enter- 
tain  a herd  of  fools  ; things  who  visit  you  from 
their  excessive  idleness  ; bestowing  on  your  easiness 
that  time  which  is  the  incumbrance  of  their  lives. 


How  can  you  find  delight  in  such  society  ? It  is 
impossible  tbey  should  admire  you,  they  are  not 
capable  : or  if  tbey  were,  it  should  be  to  you  as 
a mortification  ; for  sure  to  please  a fool  is  some 
degree  of  folly. 

MU.  I please  myself: — besides,  sometimes  to 
converse  with  fools  is  for  my  health. 

Mir.  Your  health  ! is  there  a worae  disease 
than  the  conversation  of  fools  ? 

Mil.  Yes,  the  vapours;  fools  are  physic  for  it, . 
next  to  assafœtida.  f 

Mir.  You  are  not  in  a course  of  fools  ? 

Mil.  Mirabell,  if  you  persist  in  this  offensive 
freedom,  you’ll  displease  me. — I think  I must 
résolve,  after  ail,  not  to  hâve  you  : — we  shan’t 
agréé. 

Mir.  Not  in  our  physic,  it  may  be. 

Mil.  And  yet  our  distemper,  in  ail  likelihood, 
will  be  the  same  ; for  we  shall  be  sick  of  one 
another.  I shan’t  endure  to  be  reprimanded  nor 
instructed  ; ’tis  so  dull  to  act  always  by  advice, 
and  so  tedious  to  be  told  of  one’s  faults — I can’t 
bear  it.  Well,  I won’t  hâve  you,  Mirabell — I’m 
resolved — I think— you  may  go.— Ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 
What  would  you  give,  that  you  could  help  loving 
me! 

Mir.  I would  give  something  that  you  did  not 
know  I could  not  help  it. 

Mil.  Corne,  don’t  look  grave  then.  Well, 
what  do  you.  say  to  me  ? 

Mir . I say  that  a man  may  as  soon  make  a 
friend  by  his  wit,  or~â TorfimehyTTis hônésTy" as 
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win  a woman  with  plain-dealing  and  smcenty.  j 
Mil.  Sententïous  Mirabell  ! — Pritfiee,  don’t  looty 


with  that  vjdlettr*and  inflexible  wise  face,  likè 
Solomon  at~the  dividing  of  th<Tsfchüd  in  an  old 
tapestry  hanging. 

Jlfir.  You  are  merry,  madam,  but  I would 
persuade  you  for  a moment  to  be  serions. 

Mil.  What,  with  that  face?  no,  if  you  keep 
your  countenance,  ’tis  impossible  I should  hold 
mine.  Well,  after  ail,  there  is  something  very 
moving  in  a love-sick  face.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — well, 
I won’t  laugh,  don’t  be  peevish — Heigho  ! now 
I’U  be  melancholy,  as  melancholy  as  a watch-light. 
Well,  Mirabell,  if  ever  you  will  win  me  woo  me 
now. — Nay,  if  you  areso  tedious,  fare  you  well  ; — I 
see  they  are  walking  away. 

Mir.  Can  you  not  find  in  the  variety  of  your 
disposition  one  moment — 

Mil.  To  hear  you  tell  me  Foible’s  married,  and 
your  plot  like  to  speed  ; — no. 

Jlfir.  But  how  you  came  to  know  it  ? 

Mil.  Without  the  help  of  the  devil,  you  can’t 
imagine  ; unless  she  should  tell  me  heraelf.  Which 
of  the  two  it  may  hâve  been  I will  leave  you  to  con- 
sider  ; and  when  you  hâve  done  thinking  of  that, 
think  of  me. 


/ 


SCENE  VII. 

MlRABILL. 


I hâve  something  more. — Gone  ! — Think  of  you  ? 
to  think  of  a whirlwind,  though’t  were  inawhiriwind, 
were  a case^oFnTore  steady  contemplation*;  a vërÿ 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  mansion.  A fellow  that 
lives  in  a windmill,  has  not  a more  whimsical 
dwelling  thdh  ’tHe  békrt  of  a man  that  is  lodged  in 
a woman.  There  is  no  point  of  the  compass  to 
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which  they  cannot  turn,  and  by  which  tbey  are 
not  turned  ; and  by  one  as  weil  as  another  ; for 
motion,  not  method,  is  their  occupation.  To  know 
fBlsT  "mmTTJW  TRHlttnûe  W Wj  llf  iUVfi,  is  to  be 
made  wise  from  the  dictâtes  of  reason,  and  yet  per- 
severe  to  play  the  fooi  by  the  force  of  instinct. — 
Oh,  here  corne  my  pair  of  tnrtles  ! — What,  billing 
so  sweetly  ! is  not  Valentine’s  day  over  with  you 
yet  ? 


♦ 


SCENE  VIII. 

MiaABBLL,  Waitwbll,  and  Foibuc. 


Mir.  Sirrah,  Waitwell,  why  sure  you  think  you 
were  married  for  your  own  récréation,  and  not  for 
my  conveniency. 

Wait.  Your  pardon,  sir.  With  submission, 
we  hâve  indeed  been  solacing  in  lawful  delights  ; 
but  still  with  an  eye  to  business,  sir.  I hâve 
instructed  her  as  weli  as  I could.  If  she  can  take 
your  directions  as  readily  as  my  instructions,  sir, 
your  affaire  are  in  a prosperous  way. 

Mir.  Give  you  joy,  Mrs.  Foible. 

Foib.  O las,  sir,  Ifm  so  ashamed  ! — Fm  afraid 
my  lady  has  been  in  a thousand  inquiétudes  for 
me.  But  I protest,  sir,  I made  as  much  haste  as 
I could. 

Wait . That  she  did  indeed,  sir.  It  was  my 
fault  that  she  did  not  make  more, 
i Mir . That  I believe. 

Foib.  But  I told  my  lady  as  you  instructed  me, 

: sir,  that  I had  a prospect  of  seeing  sir  Rowland 
I your  uncle  ; and  that  I would  put  her  ladyship’s 
1 picture  in  my  pocket  to  show  him  ; which  I’ll  be 
sure  to  say  has  made  him  so  enamoured  of  her 
beauty,  that  he  burns  with  impatience  to  lie  at  her 
ladyship's  feet,  and  worship  the  original. 

Mir.  Excellent  Foible  ! matrimony  has  made 
you  éloquent  in  love. 

Wait.  I think  she  has  profited,  sir,  I think  so. 

| Foib.  You  hâve  seen  madam  Millamant,  sir  ? 


Mir.  Yes. 

Foib . 1 told  her,  sir,  because  I did  not  knov 
that  you  might  find  an  opportunity  ; she  had  s< 
much  company  last  night. 

Mir.  Your  diligence  will  merit  more — in  thi 
mean  dme — [Give*  moncÿ 

Foib.  O dear  sir,  your  humble  servant  ! 

Wait.  Spouse. 

Mir,  Stand  off,  sir,  not  a penny  ! — Go  on  ani 
prosper,  Foible  the  lease  shall  be  made  good 
and  the  farm  stocked,  if  we  succeed. 

Foib.  I don’t  question  your  generosity,  sir  : an< 
you  need  not  doubt  of  6uccess.  If  you  hâve  n< 
more  commanda,  sir,  Fil  be  gone  ; l’m  sure  m; 
lady  is  at  her  toilet,  and  can’t  dress  till  I corne.— 
O dear,  Fm  sure  that  [Looking  ouf]  was  Mrs 
Marwood  that  went  by  in  a mask  1 If  she  bai 
seen  me  with  you  Fm  sure  she’ll  tell  my  lady 
Fil  make  haste  home  and  prevent  her.  You: 
servant,  sir. — B’w’y,  Waitwell. 

- ♦ 

SCENE  IX. 

Mirabkll  and  Waitwsll. 

Wait.  Sir  Rowland,  if  you  please. — The  jade’i 
so  pert  upon  her  preferment  she  forgets  hereelf. 

Mir.  Corne,  sir,  will  you  endeavour  to  forge 
yourself,  and  transform  into  sir  Rowland  ? 

Wait.  Why,  sir,  it  will  be  impossible  I shouh 
remember  myself. — Married,  knighted,  and  at 
tended  ail  in  one  day!  ’tis  enough  to  make  an; 
man  forget  himself.  The  difficulty  will  be  how  b 
recover  my  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  m; 
former  self,  and  fait  from  my  transformation  to  i 
reformation  into  Waitwell.  Nay,  1 shan't  be  quit 
the  same  Waitwell  neither  ; for  now,  I remembe 
me,  Fm  married,  and  can't  be  my  own  man  again 

Ay  tbere’s  my  grief  ; that'B  the  sad  change  of  life 

To  lose  my  title,  and  yet  keep  my  wife. 

[Exeun 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Lady  Wishfort's 

Haute . 

Lady  Wwhfort  at  her  toilet,  P*o  toaiting. 

Lady  With . Merciful  ! no  news  of  Foible  yet  ? 

Pey.  No,  madam. 

Lady  With.  I hâve  no  more  patience. — If  I 
hâve  not  fretted  myself  till  I am  pale  again, 
there’s  no  veracity  in  me  ! Fetch  me  the  red — 
the  red,  do  you  hear,  sweetheart  ? — An  arrant  ash- 
colour,  as  I am  a person  ! Look  you  how  this 
wench  stirs  ! Why  dost  thou  not  fetch  me  a little 
red  ? didst  thou  not  hear  me,  Mopus  ? 

Peg.  The  red  ratafia  does  your  ladyship  mean, 
or  the  cherry-brandy  ? 

Lady  With.  Ratafia,  fool  ! no,  fool.  Not  the 
ratafia,  fool — graut  me  patience  ! — I mean  the 
Spanish  paper,  idiot — complexiou,  darling.  Paint, 
paint,  paint,  dost  thou  underetand  that,  change- 
ling,  dangling  thy  hands  like  bobbins  before  thee  ? 


Why  dost  thou  not  stir,  puppet?  thou  woode 
thing  upon  wires  ! 

Peg.  Lord,  madam,  your  ladyship  is  so  impi 
tient  ! — I cannot  corne  at  the  paint,  madam  ; Mn 
Foible  has  locked  it  up,  and  carried  the  key  wii 
her. 

Lady  With . A pox  take  you  both  ! — fetch  m 
the  cherry-brandy  then. 

■ 

SCENE  II. 

Lady  Wishfokt. 

Fm  as  pale  and  as  faint,  I look  like  Mrs.  Qualn 
sick,  the  curate’s  wife,  that’s  always  breeding.- 
Wench,  corne,  corne,  wench,  what  art  thou  doing 
sipping,  tasting  ? — Save  thee,  dost  thou  not  kno 
the  bottle  ? 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  III. 

Lady  Wishfort,  Pbg  i oiih  a bottle  and  china  cup. 

Peg.  Madam,  I was  looking  for  a cup. 

Lady  With . A cup.save  thee  ! and  what  a cup 
hast  thou  brought  ! — Dost  thou  t&ke  me  for  a fairy, 
to  drink  out  of  an  acora  ? Why  didst  thou  not 
bring  thy  thimble  ? Hast  thou  ne'er  a brass 
thimble  clinking  in  thy  pocket  with  a bit  of  nut- 
meg  ? — I warrant  thee.  Corne,  fill,  fill  ! — So — 
again — [Knocking  at  the  door.] — See  who  that 
is. — Set  down  the  bottle  first — here,  here,  under 
the  table. — What,  wouldst  thou  go  with  the  bottle 
in  thy  hand,  like  a tapster  ? As  I am  a person, 
this  wench  has  lived  in  an  inn  upon  the  road, 
before  she  came  to  me,  like  Maritornes  the  Astu- 
rian  in  Don  Quixote  ! — No  Foible  yet  ? 

Peg.  No,  madam  ; Mrs.  Marwood. 

Lady  With . Oh,  Marwood  ; let  her  corne  in. — 
Corne  in,  good  Marwood. 


SCENE  IV. 

Lady  Wishtobt,  Mrs.  Mabwood,  and  Pso. 

Mar.  I*m  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship  in 
dishabille  at  this  time  of  day. 

Lady  With . Foible’s  a lost  thing;  has  been 
àbro&d  since  moming,  and  never  heard  of  since. 

Mar.  I saw  her  but  now,  as  I came  masked 
through  the  parkTm  conférence  with  Mirabell. 

Lady  With.  With  Mirabell! — You  call  my 
blood  into  my  face,  with  mentioning  that  traitor. 
She  durst  not  hâve  the  confidence  1 I sent  her  to 
negotiate  an  affair,  in  which,  if  I’m  detected,  I’m 
undone.  If  that  wheedling  villain  has  wrought 
upon  Foible  to  detect  me,  Irm  ruined.  O my  dear 
friend,  I'm  a wretch  of  wretches  if  I'm  detected. 

Mar.  O madam,  you  cannot  suspect  Mrs.  Foible’s 
integrity  ! 

Lady  With.  Oh,  he  carnes  poison  in  his  tongue 
that  would  corrupt  integrity  itself  ! If  she  has 
given  him  an  opportunity,  she  has  as  good  as  put 
her  integrity  into  his  hands.  Ah,  dear  Marwood, 
what’s  integrity  to  an  opportunity  ? — Hark  ! I hear 
her  ! — dear  friend,  retire  into  my  closet,  that  I may 
examine  her  with  more  freedom. — You’U  pardon 
me,  dear  friend  ; I can  make  bold  with  you. — 
There  are  books  over  the  chimney. — Quartes  and 
Prynne,  and  The  Short  View  of  the  Stage,  with 
Bunyan’s  works,  to  entertain  you. — [To  Psg.] — 
Go,  you  thing,  and  aend  her  in. 


SCENE  V. 

Lady  Wishfort  and  Forai*. 

Lady  With.  O Foible,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
what  hast  thou  been  doing  ? 

Foib.  Madam,  I hâve  seen  the  party. 

Lady  With.  But  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Foib.  Nay,  ’tis  your  ladyship  has  done,  and  are 
to  do  ; 1 hâve  only  promised.  But  a mon  so  ena- 
moured — so  transported  ! — Well,  here  it  is,  ail  that 
is  left  ; ail  that  is  not  kiss’d  away. — Well,  if  wor- 

shipping  of  pictures  be  a sin poor  sir  Rowland, 

I say. 


Lady  With.  The  miniature  has  been  counted 
like  ; — but  hast  thou  not  betrayed  me,  Foible  ? 
hast  thou  not  detected  me  to  that  faithless  Mira- 
bell ? — What  hadst  thou  to  do  with  him  in  the 
park  ? Answer  me,  has  he  got  nothing  out  of  thee  ? 

Foib.  [Aride.]  So  the  devil  has  been  before  - 
hand  with  me.  What  shall  I say? — [Aloud.] — 
Alas,  madam,  could  I help  it,  if  I met  that  confi- 
dent thing  ? was  I in  fault  ? If  you  had  heard  how 
he  used  me,  and  ail  upon  your  ladyship’s  account, 
I’m  sure  you  would  not  suspect  my  fidelity.  Nay, 
if  that  had  been  the  worst,  I could  hâve  borne  ; 
but  he  had  a fling  at  your  ladyship  too;  and  then 
I could  not  hold  ; but  i’faith  I gave  him  his  own. 

Lady  With.  Me  ? what  did  the  filthy  fellow  say  ? 

Foib.  O madam  ! ’tis  a shame  to  say  what  he 
said — with  his  taunts  and  his  fleers,  tossing  up  his 
nose.  Humph  ! (says  he)  what,  you  are  a hatch- 
ing  some  plot  (says  he),  you  are  so  early  abroad, 
or  catering  (says  he),  ferreting  for  some  disbanded 
officer,  I warrant. — Half-pay  is  but  thin  subsist- 
ence  (says  he)  ; — well,  what  pension  does  your 
lady  propose  ? Let  me  see  (says  he),  what,  she 
must  corne  down  pretty  deep  now,  she’s  super- 
annuated  (says  he)  and— 

Lady  With . Odds  my  life,  I’U  hâve  him,  1*11 
hâve  him  murdered  ! I’Ü  hâve  him  poisoned  ! 
Where  does  he  eat  ? — I’il  marry  a drawer  to  hâve 
him  poisoned  in  his  wine.  Ili  send  for  Robin 
from  Locket’s  immediately. 

Foib.  Poison  him  ! poisoning’s  too  good  for  him. 
Starve  him,  madam,  starve  him  ; marry  sir  Row- 
land, and  get  him  disinherited.  Oh  you  would  bless 
yourself  to  hear  what  he  said  ! 

Lady  With.  A villain  ! superannuated  ! 

Foib.  Humph  (says  he),  I hear  you  are  laying 
designs  against  me  too  (says  he),  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
lamant  is  to  marry  my  uncle  (he  does  not  suspect 
a word  of  your  ladyship)  ; but  (says  he)  I’Il  fit 
you  for  that.  I warrant  you  (says  he)  I’Ü  hamper 
you  for  that  (says  he)  ; you  and  your  old  frippery 
too  (says  he)  ; I’il  handle  you — 

Lady  With.  Audacious  villain  ! handle  me  ! 
would  he  durst! — Frippery!  old  frippery!  was 
there  ever  such  a foul-mouthed  fellow  ? I’Ü  be 
married  to-morrow,  I’Ü  be  contracted  to-night. 

Foib.  The  sooner  the  better,  madam. 

Lady  With.  WU1  sir  Rowland  be  here,  sayest 
thou  ? when,  Foible  ? 

Foib.  Incontinently,  madam.  No  new  sheriff ’s 
wife  expects  the  return  of  her  husband  after  knight- 
hood  with  that  impatience  in  which  sir  Rowland 
burns  for  the  dear  hour  of  kissing  your  ladyship’s- 
hand  after  dinner. 

Lady  With.  Frippery!  superannuated  frippery! 
I’Ü  frippery  the  villain  ; I’Ü  reduce  him  to  frip- 
pery and  rags  ! a tatterdemalion  ! I hope  to  see 
him  hung  with  tatters,  like  a Long-lane  pent-house 
or  a gibbet  thief.  A slander-mouthed  railer  ! I 
warrant  the  spendthrift  prodigal’s  in  debt  as  much 
as  the  million  lotlery,  or  the  whole  court  upon  a 
birthday.  I'Ü  spoil  his  crédit  with  his  tailor.  Yea, 
he  shall  hâve  my  niece  with  her  fortune,  he  shall. 

Foib.  He  ! I hope  to  see  him  lodge  in  Ludgate 
first,  and  angle  into  Blackfriars  for  brass  farthings 
with  an  old  mitten. 

Lady  With.  Ay,  dear  Foible  ; thank  thee  for 
that,  dear  Foible.  He  ha*  put  me  out  of  aü 
patience.  I shaü  never  recompose  my  features  to 
receive  sir  Rowland  with  any  economy  of  face. 
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This  wretch  has  fretted  me  thst  I am  absolutely 
decayed.  Look,  Foible. 

Foib.  Yonr  ladyship  has  frowned  a little  too 
rashly,  indeed,  madam.  There  are  aome  cracks 
discemible  in  the  white  vamish. 

Lady  Wish.  Let  me  see  the  glass. — Cracks, 
sayest  thon  ?— why,  I am  errantly  flayed — I look 
like  an  old  peeled  wall.  Thon  mnst  repair  me, 
Foible,  before  sir  Rowland  cornes,  or  I shall  never 
keep  np  to  my  picture. 

i Foib.  I warrant  yon,  madam,  a little  art  Once 
made  your  picture  like  you  ; and  now  a little  of 
the  same  art  mnst  make  yon  like  yonr  picture. 
Yonr  picture  mnst  sit  for  yon,  madam. 

Lady  Wish . But  art  thon  sure  sir  Rowland  will 
not  fail  to  corne  ? or  will  he  not  fail  when  he  does 
corne  ? Will  he  be  importunate,  Foible,  and  pnsh  ? 
For  if  he  shonld  not  be  importunate,  I shall  never 
break  decornms: — I shall  die  with  confusion,  if 
I am  forced  to  advanoe. — Oh  no,  I can  never  ad- 
▼ance  ! — I shall  swoon  if  he  shonld  expect  advances. 
No,  I hope  sir  Rowland  is  better  bred  than  to  put 
a lady  to  the  necespity  of  breaking  her  forms.  I 
won’t  be  too  coy,  neither. — I won’t  give  him 
despair — but  a little  disdain  is  not  amiss  ; a little 
scoru  is  alluring. 

Foib.  A little  srorn  becomes  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Wish.  Yes,  but  tenderness  becomes  me 
best — a sort  of  dyingness — you  see  that  picture  has 
a sort  of  a — ha,  Foible  1 a swimmingness  in  the 
eye— yes,  Fil  look  so — my  niece  affects  it  ; but  she 
wants  features.  Is  sir  Rowland  handsome  ? Let 
my  toilet  be  removed — Fil  dress  above.  Irll  re- 
çoive sir  Rowland  here.  Is  he  handsome  ? Don’t 
answer  me.  I won’t  know  : FU  be  surprised,  Fil 
be  taken  by  surprise. 

Foib.  By  storm,  madam,  sir  Rowland’ s a brisk 
man. 

Lady  Wish.  Is  he  ! O then  he’ll  importune, 
if  he's  a brisk  man.  I shall  save  decorums  if  sir 
Rowland  importunes.  I hâve  a mortal  terror  at 
the  appréhension  of  offending  against  decorums. 


man.  Let  my  things  be 


O,  Fm  glad  he's  a bris 
removed,  good  Foible. 


SCENE  YI. 

Mrs.  Fainàxa  and  Foiblb. 

Mrs.  Fain . O Foible,  I hâve  been  in  a fright, 
lest  I shonld  corne  too  late  ! That  devil  Marwood 
saw  you  in  the  Park  with  Mirabell,  and  I’m  afraid 
will  discover  it  to  my  lady. 

Foib.  Discover  what,  madam  ! 

Mrs.  Fain . Nay,  nay,  put  not  on  that  strange 
foce,  I am  privy  to  the  whole  design,  and  know 
that  Waitwell,  to  whom  thon  wert  this  morning 
married,  is  to  personate  Mirabell*  s uncle,  and  as 
6uch,  winning  my  lady,  to  involve  her  in  those 
difficultés  from  which  Mirabell  only  must  release 
her,  by  his  m&king  his  conditions  to  hâve  my 
cousin  and  her  fortune  left  to  her  own  disposai. 

Foib.  O dear  madam,  I beg  your  pardon.  It 
was  not  my  confidence  in  your  ladyship  that  was 
déficient;  but  I thought  the  former  good  corre- 
spondence  between  your  ladyship  and  Mr.  Mira- 
bell might  hâve  hindered  his  communies  ting  this 
secret. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 


Foib.  O dear  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  is  such  a 
sweet,  winning  gentleman— but  your  ladyship  is 
the  pattern  of  generosity. — Sweet  lady,  to  be  so 
good  ! Mr.  Mirabell  cannot  choose  but  be  grate- 
fol.  I find  your  ladyship  has  his  heart  still.  Now, 
madam,  I can  safely  tell  your  ladyship  our  success  ; 
Mrs.  Marwood  haa  told  my  lady  ; Dut  I warrant 
I managed  myself  ; I turned  it  ail  for  the  better. 
I told  my  lady  that  Mr.  Mirabell  railed  at  her  ; I 
laid  horrid  things  to  his  charge,  Fil  vow  ; and  my 
lady  is  so  incensed  that  she’ll  be  contracted  to  sir 
Rowland  to-night,  she  says  ; I warrant  I worked 
her  up,  that  he  may  hâve  her  for  asking  for,  as 
they  say  of  a Welsh  maidenhead. 

Mrs.  Fain.  O rare  Foible  1 

Foib.  Madam,  I beg  your  ladyship  to  acquaint 
Mr.  Mirabell  of  his  success.  I would  be  seen  as 
little  as  possible  to  speak  to  him  : — besides,  I be- 
lieve  madam  Marwood  watches  me. — She  Jiias  a 
month’s  mind  ; but  I know  Mr.  Mirabell  can’t 
âbide  her. — John! — [Colis. ] remove  my  lady’s 
toilet. — Madam,  your  servant  ; my  lady  is  so  im- 
patient, I fear  she’ll  corne  for  me  if  I stay. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Fil  go  with  you  up  the  back-stairs, 
lest  I shonld  meet  her. 


SCENE  VII.  _ 

Mrs.  Marwood. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Engine,  is  it  thus  with  you  ? are  you 
become  a go-between  of  this  importance?  yes,  ï 
shall  watch  you.  Why  this  wench  is  the  passe-  • 
partout,  a very  master-key  to  everybody’s  strong- 
box.  My  friend  Fain  ail,  hâve  you  carried  it  so 
swimmingly  ? I thought  there  was  something  in 
it  ; but  it  seems  ’tis  over  with  you.  Your  loathing 
is  not  from  a want  of  appetite,  then,  but  from  a 
surfeit.  Else  you  could  never  be  so  cool  to  fail 
from  a principal  to  be  an  assistant  ; to  procure  for 
him  ! a pattern  of  generosity  that,  I confess.  Well, 
Mr.  Fainall,  you  hâve  met  with  your  match. — O 
man,  man  ! woman,  woman  ! the  devil’s  an  ass  : - 
if  l were  a pain  ter,  I would  draw  him  like  an  idiot, 
a driveller  with  a bib  and  bells  : man  should 
hâve  his  head  and  horns,  and  woman  the  rest  of 
him.  Poor  simple  fiend  l— Madam  Marwood  has 
a month*s  mind,  but  he  ean*t  abide  her. — ’Twere 
better  for  him  you  had  not  been  his  confessor  in 
that  affair,  without  you  could  hâve  kept  his  counsel 
doser.  I shall  not  prove  another  pattern  of  gene- 
rosity : he  has  not  obliged  me  to  that  with  those 
excesses  of  himself  ; and  now  Fil  hâve  none  of 
him.  Here  cornes  the  good  lady,  panting  ripe  ; 
with  a heart  full  of  hope,  and  a head  full  of  care, 
like  any  chemist  upon  the  day  of  projection. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Mrs.  Marwood  and  Lady  WrsHroRT. 

Lady  Wish.  O dear,  Marwood,  what  shall  I say 
for  this  rude  forgetfulness  ? — but  my  dear  friend  is 
ail  goodness. 

Mar.  No  apologies,  dear  madam,  I hâve  been 
very  well  entertained. 

Lady  Wish.  As  Fm  a person,  I am  in  a very 
chaos  to  think  I should  so  forget  myself  : — but 
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I bave  such  an  olio  of  affaire,  really  I know  not 
what  to  do.  — Foible! — [ Calls.]  I expect  my 

nephew,  sir  Wilfull,  every  moment  too. — Why, 
Foible  ! — He  means  to  travel  for  improvement. 

Mar,  Methinks  sir  Wilfull  should  rather  think 
of  marrying  than  travelling  at  his  years.  I bear 
he  is  turned  of  forty. 

Lady  Wish.  O he’s  in  less  danger  of  being  spoiled 
by  his  travels — I am  against  my  nephew’s  marry- 
ing too  young.  It  will  be  time  enough  when  he 
cornes  back,  and  has  acqnired  discrétion  to  choose 
for  himself. 

Mar.  Methinks  Mrs.  Millamant  and  he  would 
make  a very  fit  match.  He  may  travel  afterwards. 
’Tis  a thing  very  usual  with  young  gentlemen. 

Lady  Wish,  I promise  you  I hâve  thought  on’t 
-—and  since  ’tis  your  judgment,  F 11  think  on’t  again. 
I assure  you  I will;  I value  your  judgment  ex- 
tremely.  On  my  word,  I’U  propose  it. 


the  disguise.  For  a fool’ s visit  is  always  a disguise  ; . 
and  ne ve^dmTtted  by  a woman  of  wit,  but  to  blind 
her  affair  with  a lover  of  sense.  If  you  Would  but 
appear  barefacednow*  and  own  Mirabell,  jrou  might 
as  easily  put  off  Pétulant  and  Witwoud  as  your  hood 
and  scarf.  Àiîd  indeed,  ’tis  time,  for  the  toWn  bas 
fourni  it  ; the  secret  is  grown  too  big  for  the  pre- 
tence.  'Tis  like  Mrs.  Primly’s  great  belly  5 she 
may  lace  it  down  before,  but  it  bumishes  on  her 
hips.  Indeed,  Millamant;  you  can  no  more  conceal 
it,  than  my  lady  Strammel  can  her  face  ; that  goodly 
face,  which  in  défiance  of  her  Rhenish  wine  tea, 
will  not  be  comprehended  in  a mask. 

Mil.  I’ll  take  my  death,  Marwood,  you  are  more 
censorious  than  a decayed  beauty,  or  a discarded 
toast. — Mincing,  tell  the  men  they  may  corne  up. 
— My  aunt  is  not  dressing  here  ; their  folly  is  less 
provoking  than  your  malice. 


SCENE  IX. 

Mrs.  Marwood,  Lady  Wishfort,  and  Foiblr. 

Lady  Wish,  Corne,  corne,  Foible — I had  forgot 
my  nephew  will  be  here  before  dinner  : — I must 
make  haste. 

Foib.  Mr.  Witwoud  and  Mr.  Pétulant  are  corne 
to  dine  with  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Wish,  O dear,  I can’t  appear  till  Pm 
dressed. — Dear  Marwood,  shall  I be  free  with  you 
again,  and  beg  you  to  entertain  ’em  ? 1*11  make  ail 
. imaginable  haste.  Dear  friend,  excuse  me. 


SCENE  X. 

Mrs.  Marwood,  Mrs.  Millamajvt,  and  Mincjno. 

Mil.  Sure  never  anything  was  so  unbred  as  that 
odious  man  ! — Marwood,  your  servant 

Mar.  You  hâve  a colour  ; what’s  the  matter  ? 

Mil.  That  horrid  fellow,  Pétulant  bas  provoked 
me  into  a flame  : — I hâve  broken  my  fan. — Mincing, 
lend  me  yours  ; is  not  ail  the  powder  ont  of  my 
haïr  ? 

Mar,  No.  What  has  he  done  ? 

Mil.  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing;  he  has  only 
talked — nay,  he  has  said  nothing  neither  ; but  he 
has  contradicted  everything  that  has  been  said.  For 
my  part,  I thought  Witwoud  and  he  would  hâve 
quarrelled. 

Min,  I vow,  mem,  I thought  once  they  would 
hâve  fit. 

Mil.  Well,  ’tis  a lamentable  thing,  I swear,  that 
one  has  not  the  liberty  of  choosing  one’s  acquainl- 
ance  as  one  does  one’s  dothes. 

Mar.  If  we  had  that  liberty,  we  should  be  as 
weary  of  one  set  of  acquaintance,  though  never  so 
good,  as  we  are  of  one  suit  though  never  so  fine. 
A fool  and  a doily  stuff  would  now  and  then  find 
days  of  grâce,  and  be  wom  for  variety. 

Mil.  I could  consent  to  wear  ’em,  if  they  would 
wear  alike  ; but  fools  never  wear  out — they  are 
such  drap  de  Berri  things  ! without  one  could  give 
’em  to  one’s  chambermaid  after  a day  or  two. 

Mar,  ’Twere  better  so  indeed.  Or  what  think 
you  of  the  playhouse  ? A fine  gay  glossy  fool 
should  be  given  there,  like  a new  masking  habit, 
after  the  masquerade  is  over,  and  we  hâve  done  with 


SCENE  XI. 

Millamant  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mil.  The  town  has  found  it  ! what  has  it  found  ? 
That  Mirabell  loves  me  is  no  more  a secret,  than  it 
is  a secret  that  you  discovered  it  to  my  aunt,  or 
than  the  reason  why  you  discovered  it  is  a secret. 

Mar.  You  are  nettled. 

Mil.  You’re  mistaken.  Ridiculous  ! 

Mar.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you’ll  tear  another  fan, 
if  you  don’t  mitigate  tbose  violent  airs. 

Mil.  O silly  1 ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! I could  laugh  im- 
moderately.  Poor  Mirabell  ! his  constancy'to  me 
has  quite  destroyed  his  complaisance  for  ail  the 
world  beside.  I swear,  I never  enjoined  it  him  to 
be  so  coy — If  I had  the  vanity  to  think  he  would 
obey  me,  I would  oommand  him  to  show  more  gai- 
lantry — ’tis  hardly  well-bred  to  be  so  particular  on 
one  hand,  and  so  insensible  on  the  other.  But  I 
despair  to  prevail,  and  so  let  him  follow  his  own 
way.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! pardon  me,  dear  créature,  I 
must  laugh,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! though  I grant  you  ’tis 
a little  barbarous,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Mar.  What  pity  ’tis  so  much  fine  raillery,  and 
delivered  with  so  significant  gesture,  should  be  so 
unhappily  directed  to  miscarry  ! 

Mil.  Ha  1 dear  créature,  I ask  your  pardon — I 
swear  I did  not  mind  you. 

Mar.  Mr.  Mirabell  and  you  both  may  think  it  a 
thing  impossible,  when  I shall  tell  him  by  telling 
you — 

Mil.  O dear,  what  ? for  it  is  the  same  thing  if  I 
hearit — ha  ! ha!  haï 

Mar.  That  I detest  him,  hâte  him,  madam. 

Mil.  O madam,  why  so  do  I — and  yet  the  créa- 
ture loves  me,  ha  ! ! how  can  one  forbear 

laughing  to  think  of  it. — I am  a sibyl  if  I am  not 
amazed  to  think  what  he  can  see  in  me.  l’U  take 
my  death,  I think  you  are  handsomer — and  within 
a year  or  two  as  young — if  you  could  but  stay  for 
me,  I should  overtake  you — but  that  cannot  be. — 
Well,  that  thought  makes  me  melancholic. — Now, 
I’il  be  sad. 

Mar.  Your  merry  note  may  be  changed  aooner 
than  you  think. 

Mil.  D’ye  say  so  ? Then  I’m  resolved  1*11  hâve 
a song  to  keep  up  my  spirite.  / 
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SCENE  XII. 

Millakant,  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  Mincinq. 

Min.  The  gentlemen  stay  but  to  comb,  madam, 
and  will  wait  on  you. 

Mil.  Desire  Mrs. — that  is  in  the  nezt  room  to 
sing  the  song  I would  hâve  le&rned  yesterday. — 
You  shall  hear  it,  madam — not  that  there's  any 
great  matter  in  it — but  ’tis  agreeable  to  my  humour. 

SONO. 

Love’s  but  the  frailty  of  thé  mind, 

When  tto  not  with  ambition  join'd  ; 

A slekly  flame,  which,  if  not  fed,  expires, 
Andfeedlng,  wastes  in  eelf-consumlng  fixes. 

Tis  not  to  woiind  a wanton  boy 

Or  amoroua  youth,  that  grives  the  Joy  ; 

But  *tis  the  glory  to  hâve  pieroed  a «wain, 

For  whom  infer lor  beanties  slgh’d  in  vain,  l 

Then  I alone  the  conquest  prise,  * * 1 - ‘ 

When  I insult  a rival’s  eyes  . i 

V there’s  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I see 
That  heart,  which  othen  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me. 

— ♦_ 

SCENE  XIII. 

Mxllamaxt,  Mrs.  Marwood,  Mnrcnvo,  Pcttlart,  and 

WrrwouD. 

Mil.  Is  yonr  animosity  composed,  gentlemen  ? 

Wit.  Raillery,  raillery,  madam  ; we  hâve  no 
animosity — we  hit  off  a little  wit  now  and  then, 
\ but  no  animosity. — The  falling-ont  of  wits  is  like 
Ithe  falling-ont  of  lovera  : — we  àgree  in  the  main, 
Jlike  treble  and  basa. — Ha,  Pétulant  1 

Pet.  Ay,  in  the  main — but  when  I hâve  a 
humour  to  contradict — « 

Wit.  Ay,  when  he  has  a humour  to  contradict, 
then  I contradict  too.  What,  I know  my  eue. 
Then  we  contradict  one  another  like  two  battle- 
dores  ; for  contradictions  beget  one  another  like 
Jews. 

Pet.  If  he  Baya  black’s  black — if  I hâve  a 
humour  to  say  'tis  blue— let  that  pass — allfs  one 
for  that.  If  I hâve  a humour  to  prove  it,  it  must 
be  granted. 

Wit.  Not  positively  must — but  it  may— it  may. 

Pet.  Yes,  it  positively  must,  upon  proof  posi- 
tive. 

Wit.  Ay,  upon  proof  positive  it  must  ; but  upon 
proof  presumptive  it  only  may. — That’ 8 a logical 
distinction  now,  madam. 

Mar.  I perçoive  your  debates  are  of  importance, 
and  very  learnedly  handled. 

Pet.  Importance  is  one  thing,  and  learning’s 
another  ; but  a debate’s  a debate,  that  I assert. 

Wit.  Pétulant' s an  enemy  to  leaming  ; he  relies 
altogether  on  his  parts. 

Pet.  No,  I'm  no  enemy  to  learning  ; it  hurts 
not  me. 

Mar.  That’s  a sign  indeed  it's  no  enemy  to  you. 

Pet.  No,  no,  it's  no  enemy  to  anybody  but 
them  that  hâve  it.  , 

Mil.  Well,  an  illiterate  man's  my  aversion  : I 
wonder  at  the  impudence  of  any  illiterate  man  to 
offer  to  make  love. 

Wit.  That  I confess  I wonder  at  too. 

Mil.  Ah  ! to  marry  an  ignorant  that  can  hardly 
read  or  write  ! 

1 


Pet.  Why  should  a man  be  any  further  from 
being  marri ed,  though  he  can't  read,  than  he  is 
from  being  hanged  ? The  ordinary’s  paid  for  setting 
the  psalm,  and  the  parish-priest  for  reading  the 
ceremony.  And  for  the  rest  which  is  to  follow  in 
both  cases,  a man  may  do  it  without  boolc — so  all's 
one  for  that. 

Mil  D'ye  hear  the  créature? — Lord,  here's 
company,  1*11  be  gone. 

— 

SCENE  XIY. 

Sir  Wilfull  Witwoüd  in  a riding  dress,  Mrs.’ Marwood, 
Pbtulamt,  Witwoüd,  and  Footman. 

Wit.  In  the  name  of  Bartlemew  and  his  fiqr, . 
what  hâve  we  here  ? ~ 

Mar.  'Tis  your  brother,  I fancy.  Don’t  you 
know  him  ? 

Wit.  Not  I. — Yes,  I think  it  is  he — I'vealmost 
forgot  him  ; I hâve  not  seen  him  since  the  Révo- 
lution. 

Foot.  [ To  Sir  Wilfull.]  Sir,  my  lady's  dress- 
ing.  H ère 's  company  ; if  yon  please  to  walk  in, 
in  the  meantime. 

Sir  WH.  Dressing  ! what,  it's  but  moming  here, 
I warrant,  with  you  in  London  ; we  should  count 
it  towards  afternoon  in  our  parts,  down  in  Shrop- 
shire. — Why  then,  belike,  my  aunt  han’t  dined  yet, 
ha,  friend  ? 

Foot.  Your  aunt,  sir  ? 

Sir  WH.  My  aunt,  sir  ! yes,  my  aunt,  sir,  and 
your  lady,  sir  ; your  lady  is  my  aunt,  sir. — Why, 
what  dost  thon  not  know  me,  friend  ? why  then 
send  somebody  hither  that  does.  How  long  hast 
thon  lived  with  thy  lady,  fellow,  ha  ? 

Foot.  A week,  sir  ; longer  than  anybody  in  the 
house,  except  my  lady's  woman. 

Sir  Wil.  Why  then  belike  thon  dost  not  know 
thy  lady,  if  thon  seest  her,  ha,  friend  ? 

Foot.  Why  truly,  sir,  I cannot  safely  swear  to 
her  face  in  a morning,  before  she  is  dressed.  'Tis 
like  I may  give  a shrewd  guess  at  her  by  this  time. 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  prithee  try  what  thon  canst  do  ; 
if  thon  canst  not  guess,  inquire  her  out,  dost  hear, 
fellow  ? and  tell  her,  her  nephew,  sir  Wilfull  Wit- 
wond,  is  in  the  house. 

Foot.  I shall,  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  Hold  ye,  hear  me,  friend  ; a word  with 
you  in  your  ear  ; prithee  who  are  these  gallants  ? 

Foot.  Really,  sir,  I can't  tell  ; here  corne  so 
many  here,  'tis  hard  to  know  'em  ail. 

— 

SCENE  XY. 

Sir  Welvull  Witwoüd,  Pftülaht,  Witwoüd,  and  Mrs. 

Marwood. 

Sir  Wil.  Oons,  this  fellow  knows  lésa  than  a 
starling  ; I don't  think  a'  knows  his  own  name. 

Mar.  Mr.  Witwoüd,  yonr  brother  is  not  behind- 
hand  in  forgetfulness — I fancy  he  has  forgot  you 
too. 

Wit.  I hope  so — the  devil  take  him  that  retnem- 
bera  first,  I say. 

Sir  Wil.  Save  you,  gentlemen  and  lady  ! 

Mar.  For  shame,  Mr.  Witwoüd  ; why  won't 
you  speak  to  him  ? — And  you,  sir. 

T 
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your  relations.  Here’s  your  cousin  Tony,  belike,  I 
mayn't  call  him  brother  for  fear  of  offence. 

Lady  With . O,  he’s  a railleur,  nephew — my  cou- 
ain’s  a wit  : and  your  great  wits  always  rally  their 
best  frienda  to  choose.  When  you  bave  been  abroad, 
nephew,  you'll  understand  raillery  better. 

[Fainaix  and  Mrs.  Marwood  tatk  apart. 

Sir  WH.  Why  then  let  him  hold  his  tongue  in 
the  mean  time  ; and  rail  when  that  day  cornes. 


SCENE  XVII. 

Sir  Wilpoll  Witwoud,  Pktülamt,  Witwoud,  Lady 

Wishfobt,  Mrs.  Marwood,  Fainall,  and  Mnfcuva. 

Min.  Mem,  I am  corne  to  acquaint  your  laship 
that  dinner  is  impatient. 

Sir  Wil . Impatient  ! wby  then  belike  it  won’t 
stay  till  I pull  off  my  boots. — Sweetheart,  can  you 
help  me  to  a pair  of  alippers  ? — My  man’s  with  his 
bornes,  I warrant. 

Lady  W\sh.  Fy,  fy,  nephew  1 you  would  not 
pull  off  your  boots  here  ? — 60  down  into  the  haü 
—dinner  ghall  stay  for  you. — My  nephew'»  a little 
unbred,  you'll  pardon  him,  madam. — Gentlemen, 
will  you  walk  ? — Marwood— 

Mar . I'U,  follow  you,  madam — before  sir  Wil- 
fnll  is  ready. 


SCENE  XVIII. 

Mrs.  Marwood  and  Famall. 

Fain.  Why  then,  Foible's  a bawd,  au  arrant,  rank, 
match-making  bawd  : and  I,  it  seems,  am  a hus- 
band,  a rank  husband  ; and  my  wife  a very  arrant, 
rank  wife — ail  in  the  way  of  the  world.  'Sdeath, 
to  be  a cuckold  by  anticipation,  a cuckold  in  em- 
bryo  ! sure  I was  bom  with  budding  antiers,  like  a 
youngsatyr,  or  a citizen'»  child.  'Sdeath  ! to  be  out- 
witted,  to  be  out-jilted — out-matrimony'd  ! — If  I 
had  kept  my  speed  like  a stag,  'twere  somewhat, — 
but  to  crawl  after,  with  my  horns,  like  asnail,  and 
be  outstripped  by  my  wife — 'tis  scurvy  wedlock. 

Mar.  Then  shake  it  off  ; you  hâve  often  wished 
for  an  opportunity  to  part — and  now  you  bave  it. 
But  first  prevent  their  plot — the  half  of  Millamant's 
fortune  is  too  considérable  to  be  parted  with,  to  a 
foe,  to  Mirabell. 

Foin.  Damn  him  ! that  had  been  mine — had  you 
not  made  that  fond  discovery — that  had  been  for- 
feited,  had  they  been  married.  My  wife  had  added 
lustre  to  my  homs  by  tbat  increase  of  fortune  ; I 
could  bave  wom  ’em  tipped  with  gold,  though  my 
forehead  had  been  fumished  like  a deputy-lieute- 
nant's  hall. 

Mar.  They  may  prove  a cap  of  maintenance  to 
you  still,  if  you  can  away  with  your  wife.  And 
she's  no  worse  than  when  you  had  her — I dare  swear 
she  had  given  up  her  game  before  she  was  married. 

Fain.  Hum  ! that  may  be. 

Mar.  You  married«her  to  kçep  you  ; and  if  you 
can  contrive  to  bave  her  keep  you  better  than  you 
expected,  why  should  you  not  keep  her  longer  than 
you  intended  ? 

Fain.  The  means,  the  means. 

Mar.  Discover  to  my  lady  your  wife's  conduct  ; 
threaten  to  part  with  her  my  lady  loves  her,  and 
will  corne  to  any  composition  to  save  her  réputa- 


tion. Take  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it,  just 
upon  the  discovery  of  this  imposture.  My  lady 
will  be  enraged  beyond  bounds,  and  sacrifice  niece, 
and  fortune,  and  ail,  at  that  conjuncture.  And  let 
me  alone  to  keep  her  warm  ; if  she  should  flag  in 
her  part,  I will  not  fail  to  prompt  her. 

Fain.  Faith,  this  has  an  appearance. 

Mar.  I’m  sorry  I hinted  to  my  lady  to  endea- 
rour  a match  between  Mill amant  and  sir  Wilfull  : 
that  may  be  an  obstacle. 

Fain.  Oh,  for  that  matter,  leave  me  to  manage 
him  : I’U  disable  him  for  that  ; he  will  drink  like 
a Dane  ; after  dinner,  I'il  set  his  hand  in. 

Mar.  Well,  how  do  you  stand  affected  towards 
your  lady  ? 

Fain.  Why,  faith,  I'm  thinking  of  it. — Let  me 
se^-I  am  married  already,  so  that's  over: — my 
wife  has  played  the  jade  with  me — well,  that's  over 
too  : — I never  loved  hcr,  or  if  I had,  why  that 
would  hâve  been  over  too  by  tbis  time  : — jealous  of 
her  I cannot  be,  for  I am  certain  ; so  there's  an 
end  of  jealousy  : — weary  of  her  I am,  and  shall  be 
— no,  there's  no  end  of  that — no,  no,, that  were  too 
much  to  hope.  Thus  far  concerning  my  repose  ; 
now  for  my  réputation.  As  to  my  own,  I married 
not  for  it,  so  that’s  ont  of  the  question  ; — and  as 
to  my  part  in  my  wife's — why,  she  had  parted  with 
her*s  before  ; so  bringing  none  to  me,  she  can  take 
none  from  me  ; 'tis  against  ail  rule  of  play,  that  I 
should  lose  to  one  who  has  not  wherewithal  to  stake. 

Mar.  Besides,  you  forget,  marnage  is  honourable. 

Fain.  Hum,  faith,  and  that’s  well  thought  on  ; 
marnage  is  honourable  as  you  say;  and  if  so, 
wherefore  should  cuckoldom  be  a discrédit,  being 
derived  from  so  honourable  a root  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  I know  not  ; if  the  root  be  honour- 
able, why  not  the  branches  ? 

Fain.  So,  so,  why  this  point's  clear — well,  how 
do  we  proceed  ? 

Mar.  1 will  contrive  a letter  which  shall  be  de- 
livered  to  my  lady  at  the  time  when  that  rascal  who 
is  to  act  sir  Rowland  is  with  her.  It  shall  corne 
as  from  an  unknownhand — forthe  les»  I appear  to] 
know  of  the  truth,  the  better  T canjpTay  tne  mcen-J 
(Gary.  Besides,  1 would  not  hâve  Foibie  provokedf 
if  I could  help  it — because  you  know  she  knows1 
some  passages — nay,  1 expect  ail  will  corne  ont — 
but  let  the  mine  be  sprung  first,  and  then  I care 
not  if  I am  discovered. 

Fain.  If  the  worst  corne  to  the  worst — I’il  tum 
my  wife  to  grass — 1 bave  already  a deed  of  seule- 
ment of  the  best  part  of  her  estate;  which  I 
wheedled  out  of  her  ; and  that  you  shall  partake 
at  least. 

Mar.  I hope  you  are  convinced  that  I hâte  Mira- 
bell now  ; you’ll  be  no  more  jealous  ? 

Fain . Jealous  ! no — by  this  kiss — let  husbands 
be  jealous  ; but  let  the  lover  still  believe  ; or  if  he 
doubt,  let  it  be  only  to  endear  his  pleasure,  and 
préparé  the  joy  that  follows,  when  he  proves  his 
mistress  true.  But  let  husbands'  doubts  couvert 
to  endless  jealousy  ; or  if  they  hâve  belief,  let  it 
corrupt  to  superstition  and  blind  credulity.  I am 
single,  and  will  herd  no  more  with  'em.  True,  I 
wear  the  badge,  but  1*11  disown  the  order.  And 
since  I take  my  leave  of  ’em,  I care  not  if  I leave 
'em  a common  motto  to  their  common  crest  : — ■ 

Ail  husbands  must  or  pain  or  shame  endure  ; 

The  wise  too  jealous  are,  fools  too  secure. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Lady  Wishfort’s 

Houte. 

Lady  Wibhfort  and  Fomut. 

Lady  With.  la  airRowland  coming,  sayestthou, 
Foible?  and  are  things  in  order  ? 

Foib.  Yea,  madam.  I hâve  put  waz  lights  in  the 
aconces,  and  placed  the  footmen  in  a row  in  the 
hall»  in  their  beat  liveries,  with  the  coachman  and 
po8tilion  to  fill  up  tbe  équipage. 

Lady  With.  Hâve  you  pulvilled  the  coachman 
and  poatilion,  that  they  may  not  atink  of  the  atable 
when  air  Rowland  comea  by  ? 

Foib.  Yea,  madam. 

Lady  Wish.  And  are  the  dancera  and  the  muaic 
ready,  that  he  may  be  entertained  in  ail  pointa  ! 
with  correapondence  to  his  passion  ? 

Foib.  Ail  ia  ready,  madam. 

Lady  With,  And — well — and  how  do  I look, 
Foible  ? 

Foib.  Moat  kiUing  well,  madam. 

Lady  With.  Well,  and  how  a hall  I receive  him  ? 
in  what  figure  ahall  I give  his  heart  the  first  im- 
pression ? there  ia  a great  deal  in  the  first  impres- 
sion. Shall  I ait  ? — no,  I won’t  ait — I’ll  walk — 
ay,  1*11  walk  from  the  door  upon  his  entrance  ; and 
then  tum  fiall  upon  him— no,  that  will  be  too 
audden.  Pli  lie — ay,  1*11  lie  down — 1*11  receive 
him  in  my  little  dreaaing-room,  there’a  a couch — 
yea,  yea,  1*11  give  the  first  impression  on  a couch. 
— 1 won’t  lie  neither,  but  loll  and  lean  upon  one 
elbow  : with  one  foot  a little  dangling  off,  jogging 
in  a thoughtful  way — y es— and  then  aa  aoon  as  he 
appears,  atart,  ay,  atart  and  be  surprised,  and  rise 
to  meet  him  in  a pretty  diaorder — yes — O,  nothing 
ia  more  alluring  than  a levee  from  a couch,  in  some 
confusion  : — it  shows  the  foot  to  advantage,  and 
furniahes  with  blushea,  and  recompoBing  airs 
beyond  com  pari  son.  Hark  ! there’a  a coach. 

Foib.  ’Tis  he,  madam. 

Lady  With.  O dear  ! — Haa  my  nephew  made 
his  addresses  to  Millamant  ? I ordered  him. 

Foib . Sir  Wilfull  ia  aet  in  to  drinking,  madam, 
in  the  parlour. 

Lady  With,  Odds  my  life,  1*11  aend  him  to  her. 
Call  her  down,  Foible  ; bring  her  hither.  1*11  send 
him  aa  I go— when  they  are  together,  then  corne  to 
me,  Foible,  that  1 may  not  be  too  long  alone  with 
air  Rowland. 


am  thoughtful,  and  would  amuse  m y self — bid  him 
corne  another  time. 

There  never  yet  t oat  t aoman  made , v/ 

N or  thall  but  to  be  cvrted. 

[Repcating,  and  walking  about. 

That’B  hard  ! 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  are  very  fond  of  air  John  Suck- 
Kng  to-day,  Millamant,  and  the  poets. 

Mil.  He  ? Ay,  and  filthy  verses — so  I am. 

Foib.  Sir  Wilfull  ia  coming,  madam.  Shall  1 
send  Mr.  Mirabell  away  ? 

Mil.  Ay,  if  you  pleaae,  -Foible,  aend  him  away 
—or  aend  him  hither — juat  aa  you  will,  dear  Foible. 
— 1 think  Pli  see  him— ahall  1 ? ay,  let  the  wretch 
corne.  • 

Thyrtit , a youth  cf  the  intpirèd  train. 

[Repeating. 

Dear  Fainall,  entertain  air  Wilfull — thou  hast 
philoaophy  to  undergo  a fool,  thou  art  married 
and  hast  patience — I would  confier' with  my  own 
thoughta. 

Mrt.  Fain.  I am  obliged  to  you,  that  you 
would  make  me  your  proxy  in  this  affair  ; but  I 
I hâve  business  of  my  own. 


1 SCENE  III. 

Millamant,  Mrs.  Fainall,  and  Sir  Wilfull. 

Mrt.  Fain.  O air  Wilfull,  you  are  corne  at  the 
critical  instant.  There’a  your  mistreaa  up  to  the 
ears  in  love  and  contemplation  ; puraue  your  point 
now  or  never. 

Sir  Wil.  Yea;  my  aunt  will  hâve  it  so — I 
would  gladly  hâve  been  encouraged  with  a bottle  or 
two,  because  I’m  somewhat  wary  at  first  before  I 
am  acquainted.— [ This  while  Millamant  walkt 
about  repeating  to  hertelf.  ] — But  I hope,  after  a 
time,  I shall  break  my  mind — that  ia,  upon  further 
acquaintance — so  for  the  présent,  cousin,  1*11  take 
my  leave— if  so  be  you’ll  be  ao  kind  to  make  my 
excuse,  1*11  retura  to  my  company — 

Mrt.  Fain.  O fy,  air  Wilfull  ! what,  you  muât 
not  be  daunted. 

Sir  Wil.  Daunted  ! no,  that’B  not  it,  it  ia  not  ao 
much  for  that — for  if  so  be  that  I set  on’t,  1*11 
do’t.  But  only  for  the  présent,  ’tia  sufficient  till 
further  acquaintance,  that’a  ail — your  servant. 

Mrt.  Fain.  Nay,  1*11  awear  you  shall  never  lose 
so  favourable  an  opportunity,  if  I'can  help  it.  1*11 
leave  you  together,  and  lock  the  door. 


SCENE  II. 

Mrs.  Millamant,  Mrs.  Fainall,  and  Foibue. 

Foib.  Madam,  I stayed  here,  to  tell  your  lady- 
ahip  that  Mr.  Mirabell  haa  waited  this  half  hour 
for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  : though  my 
lady’s  ordera  were  to  leave  you  and  air  Wilfull 
together.  Shall  I tell  Mr.  Mirabell  that  you  are  at 
leiaure  ? 

Mil.  No, — what  would  the  dear  man  hâve?  I 


SCENE  IV. 

Sir  Wilfull  and  Millamant. 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  nay,  cousin — I hâve  forgot  my 
glovea — what  d’ye  do  ?— S’ heart,  a’haa  locked  the 
door  indeed,  I tbink — nay,  cousin  Fainall,  open 
the  door — pahaw,  what  a vixen  trick  ia  this  ? — Nay, 
now  a’ha8  aeen  me  too. — Cousin,  I made  bold  to 
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pass  through  as  it  were — 1 think  thia  door’s  en- 
chanted  ! 

Mil.  [ Repeating .] 

I prithee  spare  me,  gentle  boy, 

Prêts  me  no  more  for  thaï  slight  toy. 

Sir  WU.  Anan  ? Cousin,  jour  servant 

Mil.  [ Repeating .] 

Thaï  foolish  tri/le  of  a heart. 

Sir  Wilfull  ! 

Sir  WU.  Yes — yonr  servant.  No  offence,  I 
hope,  cousin. 

Mil.  [. Repeating .] 

I steear  it  wUl  not  do  its  part . 

Though  thou  dost  thine , employest  thy  power 
and  art. 

Natnral,  easy  Suckling  ! 

Sir  Wil.  Anan  ? Suckling  ! no  such  suckling 
neither,  cousin,  norstripling  : lth&nk  heaven,  l’m 
no  minor. 

MU.  Ah,  rustic,  ruder  than  Gothic  ! 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  well,  I shall  understand  yonr 
lingo  one  of  these  days,  cousin  ; in  the  mean  while 
I must  answer  in  plain  English. 

Mil.  Hâve  you  any  business  with  me,  sir 
Wilfull  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Not  at  présent,  cousin — yes,  I make 
bold  to  see,  to  corne  and  know  if  that  how  you 
were  disposed  to  fetch  a walk  this  evening,  if  so 
be  that  1 might  not  be  troublesome,  I would  hâve 
sought  a walk  with  you. 

Mil.  A walk!  whatthen? 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  nothing — only  for  the  walk’s 
sake,  that’s  alL 

Mil.  I nauseate  walking  ; ’tis  a oountry  diver- 
sion; I loathe  the  oountry,  and  everything  that 
relates  to  it 

Sir  WU.  Indeed!  ha!  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 
do?  Nay,  ’tis  like  you  may — here  are  choice  of 
pastimes  here  in  town,  as  plays,  and  the  like  ; that 
must  be  confessed  indeed. 

Mit.  Ah,  V étourdi  ! I hâte  the  town  too. 

Sir  Wil.  Dear  heart,  that’s  much — ha  ! that  you 
should  hâte  ’em  both  ! ha!  ’tis  like  you  may  ; there 
are  some  can’t  reliah  the  town,  and  others  can’t 
away  with  the  country — ’tis  like  you  may  be  one 
of  those,  cousin. 

Mil.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! yes,  ’tis  like  I may. — You 
hâve  nothing  further  to  say  to  me  ? 

Sir  WU.  Not  at  présent,  cousin. — ’Tis  like 
when  I hâve  an  opportunity  to  be  more  private — I 
may  break  my  mind  in  some  measure — I con- 
jecture you  partly  guess — however,  that’s  as  time 
shall  try — but  spare  to  speak  and  spare  to  speed, 
as  they  say. 

Mil.  If  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  sir  Wilfull, 
you  will  oblige  me  to  leave  me  ; 1 hâve  juBt  now 
a little  business — 

Sir  WU.  Enough,  enough,  cousin  : yes,  yes, 
ail  a case — when  you’re  disposed  : now’s  as  well 
as  another  time  ; and  another  time  as  well  as  now. 
A11’8  une  for  that — yes,  yes,  if  your  concerna  call 
you,  there’s  no  haste  ; it  will  keep  cold,  as  they 
say. — Cousin,  your  servant — I think  this  door’s 
locked. 

MU.  You  may  go  this  way,  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  Your  servant  ; then  with  your  leave 
I^ll  return  to  my  company.  [JExit 

Mil.  Ay,  ay  ; ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Like  Phcebus  sung  the  no  less  amorous  boy. 


SCENE  V. 

Millamant  and  Mxiubsll. 

Mir.  Like  Daphné  she,  as  lovely  and  tu  coy. 

Do  you  lock  yourself  up  from  me,  to  make  my 
search  more  curions?  or  is  this  pretty  artifice 
contrived  to  signify  that  here  the  chase  must  end, 
and  my  pursuits  be  crowned  t For  you  can  fly  no 
further. 

Mil.  Vanity  ! no— 1*11  fly,  and  be  followed  to 
the  last  moment.  Though  1 am  upon  the  very 
verge  of  matrimony,  I expect  you  should  solicit 
me  as  much  as  if  I were  wavering  at  the  grate  of 
a monastery,  with  one  foot  over  the  threshold. 
I’U  be  solicited  to  the  very  last,  nay,  and  after- 
wards. 

Mir.  What,  after  the  last  ? 

Mil.  Oh,  I should  think  I was  poor  and  had 
nothing  to  bestow,  if  I were  reduced  to  an 
inglorious  ease,  and  freed  from  the  agreeable 
fatigues  of  solicitation. 

Mir.  But  do  not  you  know,  that  when  favours 
are  conferred  upon  instant  and  tedious  solicitation, 
that  they  diminish  in  their  value,  and  that  both 
the  giver  loses  the  grâce,  and  the  receiver  lessens 
his  pleasure  ! 

Mil.  It  may  be  in  things  of  common  applica- 
tion ; but  never  sure  in  love.  Oh,  I hâte  a lover 
that  can  dare  to  think  he  draws  a moment*  s air, 
independent  on  the  bounty  of  his  mistress.  There 
is  not  so  impudent  a thing  in  nature,  as  the  saucy 
look  of  an  assured  man,  confident  of  success.  The 
pedantic  arrogance  of  a very  husband  bas  not  so 
pragmatical  an  air.  Ah  ! l’U  never  marry,  unless 
I am  first  made  sure  of  my  will  and  pleasure. 

Mir.  Would  you  hâve  ’em  both  before  marri  âge  ? 
or  will  you  be  contented  with  the  first  now,  and 
stay  for  the  other  till  after  grâce  ? 

Mil.  Ah!  don’t  be  impertinent. — My  dear 
liberty,  shall  I leave  thee  ? my  faithful  solitude, 
my  darling  contemplation,  must  I bid  you  then 
adieu  ? Ay-h  adieu — my  morning  thoughts, 
agreeable  wakings/  indolent  slumbers,  ail  ye  dou- 
ceurs, ye  sommeils  du  matin,  adieu  ? — I can’t  do’t, 
’tis  more  than  impossible — positively,  Mirabell, 
l’il  lie  abed  in  a morning  as  long  as  I please. 

Mir.  Then  l’U  get  up  in  a morning  as  early  as 
I please. 

MU.  Ah  ! idle  créature,  get  up  when  you  will — 
and  d’ye  hear,  I won’t  be  c&lled  names  after  I’m 
married  ; positively  I won’t  be  called  names. 

Mir.  Names  ! 

Mil.  Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel, 
love,  sweetheart,  and  the  rest  of  that  nauseous 
cant,  in  which  men  and  their  wives  are  so  fiilsomelj 
familiar — 1 shall  never  bear  that — good  Mirabell, 
don’t  let  us  be  familiar  or  fond,  nor  kiss  before 
folks,  like  my  lady  Fadler,  and  sir  Francis  : noi 
go  to  Hyde-park  together  the  first  Sunday  in  aj 
new  chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  whispers,  ana 
then  never  to  be  seen  there  together  again  ; as  if 
we  were  proud  of  one  another  the  first  week,  and 
ashamed  of  one  another  ever  after.  Let  us  never 
.visit  together,  nor  go  to  a play  together  ; but  let 
lus  be  very  étrange  and  well-bred:  let  us  be  as 
étrange  as  if  we  had  been  married  a great  while  ; 
and  as  well  bred  as^if  we  were  not  married  at  ail. 

Mir.  TTave  you  any  more  conditions  to  offer? 
Hitherto  your  demanda  are  pretty  reasonable. 
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SCENE  VIII. 

Millamant,  Mrs.  Fainall,  and  Witwüüd. 

Mrs.  Fain . So,  is  the  fray  mode  up,  that  you 
hâve  left  'em  ? 

WU.  Left  'em  ? I could  stay  no  longer— I hâve 
laoghed  like  ten  christnings  — I am  tipsy  witb 
laughing — if  I had  stayed  any  longer  I should  bave 
burst, — I most  bave  been  let  out  and  pieced  in  the 
aides  like  an  unsized  camlet — Y es,  yes,  tbe  fray  is 
composed  ; my  lady  came  in  like  a noli  prose  qui, 
and  stopped  tbe  proceedinga. 

Mil.  What  was  the  dispute  ? 

WU.  That’s  the  jest;  there  waa  no  dispute. 
They  could  neither  of  'em  speak  for  rage,  and  so 
fell  a sputtering  at  one  another  like  two  roasting 
applea. 


SCENE  IX. 

Millahant,  Mrs.  Fainall,  Witwüüd,  and  Pktulant 

drunk. 

WU.  Now,  Pétulant,  alTs  over,  all's  welL  fGad 
my  head  begins  to  whim  it  about — wby  dost  thou 
notrspeak  ? thou  art  both  as  drunk  and  as  mute  as 
a fish. 

Pet.  Look  you,  Mrs.  Millamant — if  you  can 
love  me,  dear  nympb — say  it — and  that’s  the  con- 
clusion— pass  on,  or  pass  off — that’s  alL 

WU.  Thou  hast  uttered  volumes,  folios,  in  less 
than  decimo  sexto,  my  dear  Lacedemonian.  Sirrah, 
Pétulant,  thou  art  an  epitomiser  of  words. 

Pet.  Witwoud  — you  are  an  annihilator  of 
.sense. 

WU.  Thou  art  a retailer  of  phrases  ; and  dost 
deal  io  remuants  of  remuants,  like  a maker  of  pin- 
cushioos — thou  art  in  truth  (metaphorically  speak- 
ing)  a speaker  of  short-hand. 

Pet.  Thou  art  (without  a figure)  just  one  half  of 
an  ass,  and  Baldwin  yonder,  thy  half-brother,  isthe 
rest. — A Gemini  of  asses  split  would  make  just 
four  of  you. 

WU.  Thou  dost  bite,  my  dear  mustard-seed  ; 
kiss  me  for  that* 

Pet.  Stand  off  ! — l’il  kiss  no  more  males — I 
bave  kissed  your  twin  yonder  in  a humour  of  ré- 
conciliation, till  he  [Hiccups]  rises  upon  my 
stomach  like  a radish. 

Mil.  Eh  1 filthy  créature  ! — what  was  the 
quarrel  ? 

Pet.  There  was  no  quarrel— there  might  hâve 
been  a quarrel. 

WU.  If  there  had  been  words  enow  between  ’em 
to  hâve  expressed  provocation,  they  had  gone 
together  by  the  ears  like  a pair  of  castanets. 

Pet.  You  were  the  quarrel. 

Mil.  Me! 

Pet.  If  I hâve  a humour  to  quarrel,  I can  make 
less  matters  conclude  premises.—  If  you  arenot 
handsome,  what  then,  if  I hâve  a humour^to 
prove  it  ? If  I shall  hâve  my  reward,  say  so  ; if 
not,  fight  for  your  face  the  next  time  your  self — 
TU  go  sleep. 

WU.  Do,  wrap  thyself  uplike  a wood-louse,  and 
dream  revenge — and  hear  me,  if  thou  canst  leara 
to  write  by  to-morrow  morning,  pen  me  a challenge 
— 111  carry  it  for  thee. 


Pet.  Carry  your  mistress's  monkey  a spider  ! — 
Go  fiea  dogs,  and  read  romances  1 — 1*11  go  to  bed 
to  my  maid.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Pain.  He’s  horridly  drunk. — How  came 
you  ail  in  this  pickle  ? 

WU.  A plot  ! a plotJJgjgt  ndjjfjhe  night — 
your  huSMRnnRmEfr^u^e^^Vta  off.  ui  11 


SCENE  X. 

Sir  Wilfull  drunA,  Lady  Wishfort,  Witwdud, 
Millamant,  and  Mrs.  Fainall, 

Lady  Wish . Out  upon’t,  out  upon't  1 At  years 
of  discrétion,  and  comport  yourself  at  this  ranti- 
pole  rate  ! 

Sir  Wil.  No  offence,  aunt. 

Lady  Wish.  Offence  ! as  I'm  a person,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you — foh  ! how  • you  stink  of  wine  ! 
D'ye  think  mv  niece  will  ever  endure  such  a 
Borachio  ! you’re  an  absolute  Borachio. 

Sir  WU.  Borachio  ? 

Lady  Wish.  At  a time  when  you  should  com- 
mence an  amour,  and  put  your  beat  font  foremost — 

Sir  Wil.  S'heart,  an  you  grutch  me  your  liquor, 
make  a bill — give  me  more  drink,  and  take  my 
purse — [Sinpr. 

Prithee  AU  me  the  glass, 

Till  !t  laugh  in  my  face, 

With  ale  that  la  potent  and  xnellow  ; 

He  that  whinee  for  a lass, 
la  an  ignorant  aaa,  , 

For  a bumper  bas  not  lts  fellow. 

But  if  you  would  bave  me  marry  my  cousin — say 
the  word,  and  l’il  do’t — Wilfull  will  do't,  that’s  the 
word — Wilfull  will  do't,  that’s  my  crest — my  motto 
I hâve  forgot. 

Lady  Wish.  My  nephew's  a little  overtaken, 
cousin — but  'tis  with  drinking  your  health. — O' 
my  word  you  are  obliged  to  him. 

Sir  Wil . In  vino  veritas , aunt. — If  I drunk 
your  health  to-day,  cousin — I am  a Borachio.  But 
if  you  hâve  a mind  to  be  married,  say  the  word, 
and  send  for  the  piper  ; Wilfull  will  do’t.  If  not, 
dust  it  away,  and  let’s  hâve  t’other  round. — 
Tony  !— Odds  heart,  where’s  Tony  ! — Tony’s  an, 
honest  fellow  ; but  he  spits  after  a bumper,  and 
that's  a fault. — [Sings. 

Well  drink  and*well  never  ha’  done,  boys. 

Put  the  glass  then  around  with  the  sun,  boys, 

Let  Apollo’s  example  invite  us  ; 

For  he*s  drunk  every  night. 

And  that  makes  him  so  bright, 

That  he's  able  next  morning  to  light  us. 

The  sun's  a good  pimple,  an  bonest  soaker  ; he 
has  a cellar  at  your  Antipodes.  If  I travel, 
aunt,  1 touch  at  your  Antipodes. — Your  Antipodes 
are  a good,  rascally  sort  of  topsy-turvy  fbllows  : if 
I had  a bumper,  I’d  stand  upon  mv^iead  and 
drink  a health  to  fem. — A match  ortno  match, 
cousin,  with  the  hard  name? — Aunt,  Wilfull  will 
do't.  If  she  has  her  maidenhead,  let  her  look 
to't  ; if  she  has  not,  let  her  keep  her  own  counsel 
in  fhe  mean  time,  and  cry  out  at  the  nine  months' 
end. 

MU.  Your  pardon,  madam,  I can  stay  no  longer 
— sir  Wilfull  grows  very  powerful.  Eh  ! how  he 
smells  ! I shall  be  overcome,  if  I stay. — Corne, 
cousin. 
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SCENE  XIII. 

Lady  Wishvort,  Waitwrll,  and  Foiblr. 

Foib.  Madam,  the  dancera  are  ready  ; and  there’a 
one  with  a letter,  who  muât  deliver  it  into  your 
own  handi. 

Lady  Wish.  Sir  Rowl&nd,  will  y ou  give  me 
leave  ? Think  f&vournbly,  judge  candidly,  and 
conclude  you  hâve  fonnd  a person  who  would  auffer 
racks  in  honour’a  cause,  dear  air  Rowland,  and 
will  wait  on  you  inceaaantly. 


SCENE  XIY. 

Warrwau.  and  Foiblb. 

Wait.  Fy,  fy  I — What  a alavery hâte  Iundergone! 
Spouse,  hast  thon  any  cordial  ? I want  apirita. 

Foib.  What  a waahy  rogne  art  thou,  to  pant  thna 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  lying  and  awearing  to  a 
fine  lady  ! 

Wait.  Oh,  ahe  ia  the  antidote  to  deaire  1 Spouse, 
| thon  wilt  fare  the  worae  for’t — I ahall  hâve  no 
, appetite  to  itération  of  nuptiala  thia  eight-and- 
| forty  hours. — By  thia  hand  I'd  rather  be  a chairman 
: in  the  dog-days— than  act  air  Rowland  till  thia 
time  to-morrow  ! 


SCENE  XV. 

Wattweia,  Foiblb,  and  Lady  Wibhfort,  with  a letter. 

Lady  Wish . Call  in  the  dancera. — Sir  Rowland, 
we’ll  ait,  if  you  please,  and  aee  the  entertainment. 

A Dance. 

| Now,  with  yonr  permission,  air  Rowland,  I will 
! perase  my  letter. — 1 would  open  it  in  your  presence, 
becauae  I would  not  make  you  uneaay.  If  it  ahould 
make  you  uneaay,  I would  bum  it. — Speak,  if  it 
doea — but  you  may  aee  the  superscription  ia  like  a 
woman’a  hand. 

Foib.  [Aside  to  Waitwxll.]  By  Heaven  ! 
: Mrs.  Marwood’a,  I know  it, — My  heart  achea — 
! get  it  from  her. 

Wait.  A woman’s  hand  ! no,  madam,  that’a  no 
woman’a  hand,  I aee  that  already.  That’a  aomebody 
whoae  throat  muât  be  eut. 

Lady  Wish.  Nay,  air  Rowland,  aince  yon  give 
me  a proof  of  yonr  passion  by  your  jealousy,  I pro- 
, mise  you  1*11  make  a return,  by  a frank  communi- 
cation.— You  ahall  aee  it— we'll  open  it  together — 
look  you  here. — [Reads.] — Madam , thouçh  un - 
known  to  you — Look  you  there,  ’tia  from  nobody 
that  I know — Ihave  that  honour  for  your  char ao ter, 
that  I think  myself  obliged  to  let  you  know  you  are 
; abused.  He  who  prétends  to  be  sir  Rowland,  is 
I a cheat  and  a rascal . — Oh  heavens  1 what’a  thia  ? 

Foib.  [Aside.]  Unfortunate  1 all'a  ruined  1 

Wait.  How,  how,  let  me  aee,  let  me  aee  ! — 

: [Reads.]  A rascal , and  disguised  and  subomed 


for  that  imposture, — O villany  ! O villany  ! — by 
the  contrivanoe  qf — 

Lady  Wish.  I ahall  faint,  I ahall  die,  oh  ! 

Foib.  [Aside  to  Waitwkll.]  Say  *tia  your 
nephew’a  hand — quicltly , hia  plot,  awear  it,  awear  it  ! 

Wait.  Here’a  a villain  1 madam,  don’t  you  per- 
çoive it,  don’t  you  aee  it  ? 

Lady  Wish . Too  well,  too  well  ! I hâve  aeen  too 
much. 

Wait.  I told  you  at*  firat  I knew  the  hand. — A 
woman’a  hand  1 The  rascal  writea  a sort  of  a large 
hand  ; your  Roman  hand — I saw  there  waa  a throat 
to  be  eut  presently.  If  he  were  my  son,  aa  he  ia 
my  nephew,  l’d  piatol  him  1 

Foib.  O treachery  1 — But  are  you  sure,  air  Row- 
land, it  ia  hia  writing  ? 

Wait.  Sure  ! am  I here  ? do  I live  ? do  I love 
thia  pearl  of  India  ? I hâve  twenty  lettera  in  my 
pocket  from  him  in  the  saine  character. 

Lady  Wish.  How  ! 

Foib.  O what  lnck  it  ia,  air  Rowland,  that  you 
were  présent  at  thia  juncture  ! — Thia  waa  the  busi- 
ness that  brought  Mr.  Mirabell  disguised  to  madam 
Millamant  thia  afternoon.  I thought  aomething 
waa  contriving,  when  he  atole  by  me  and  would 
hâve  hid  hia  face. 

Lady  Wish.  How,  how! — I he&rd  the  villain 
waa  in  the  house  indeed  ; and  now  1 remember,  my 
niece  went  away  abruptly,  when  air  Wilfull  waa  to 
hâve  made  hia  addreaaea. 

Foib.  Then,  then,  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  waited 
for  her  in  her  chamber  ! but  I would  not  tell  your 
ladyship  to  di «compose  you  when  you  were  to 
receive  air  Rowland. 

Wait.  Enough,  hia  date  is  short 

Foib.  No,  good  air  Rowland,  don’t  incur  the  law. 

Wait.  Law  ! I c&re  not  for  law.  I can  but  die, 
and  ’tis  in  a good  cause. — My  lady  ahall  be  satiafied 
of  my  truth  and  innocence,  though  it  cost  me  my 
life. 

Lady  Wish  No,  dear  air  Rowland,  don’t  fight, 
if  you  ahould  be  killed  I muât  never  show  my  face; 
or  hanged — O,  consider  my  réputation,  air  Row- 
land ! — No, you  ahan’t  fight — l’il  go  in  and  examine 
my  niece  ; I’il  make  her  confeaa.  I conjure  you, 
air  Rowland,  by  ail  your  love,  not  to  fight. 

Wait.  I am  ch&rmed,  madam,  I obey.  But 
some  proof  you  muât  let  me  give  you  ; I’il  go  for  a 
black  box,  which  containa  the  writings  of  my  whole 
estate,  and  deliver  that  into  your  handa. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  dear  air  Rowland,  that  will  be 
some  comfort,  bring  the  black  box. 

Wait.  And  may  I présumé  to  bring  a contract 
to  be  aigned  thia  night  ? may  I hope  ao  far  ? 

Lady  Wish.  Bring  what  you  will;  but  corne  alive, 
pray  corne  alive.  Oh,  thia  ia  a happy  diacovery  ! 

Wait.  Dead  or  alive  l’U  corne — and  married  we 
will  be  in  apite  of  treachery  ; ay,  and  get  an  heir 
that  ahall  defeat  the  laat  remaining  glimpse  of  hope 
in  my  abandoned  nephew.  Corne,  my  buxom 
widow  : — 

Ere  long  you  ahall  substantiel  proof  receive, 

That  l'm  an  errant  knight — 

Foib.  [Aside.]  Or  errant  knave. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Lady  Wishfokt’s 

Home. 

Lady  Wishpobt  and  Foibl*. 

Lady  Wish.  Out  of  my  house,  ont  of  my  house, 
hou  viper!  thou  serpent,  that  I bave  fostered! 
bon  bosom  traîtres®,  that  I raised  from  nothing  ! 
— Begone  ! begone  ! begone  ! — go  ! go  ! — That  I 
ook  from  washing  of  old  ganze  and  weaving  of  dead 
tair,  witb  a bleak  bine  nose  over  a chafing-dish  of 
tarved  embers,  and  dining  behind  a traverse  rag, 
n a ahop  no  bigger  than  a birdcage  1 — Go,  go  ! 
itarve  again,  do,  do  ! 

Foib.  Dear  madam,  I’U  beg  pardon  on  my 
cnees. 

Lady  Wish.  Away  ! ont  ! ont  ! — Go,  set  np  for 
rourself  again  ! — Do,  drive  a trade,  do,  witb  your 
hree-pennyworth  of  small  ware,  flannting  npon  a 
>ackthread,  nnder  a brandy- seller’s  bulk,  or  against 
i dead  wall  by  a ballad-monger  ! Go,  hang  ont  an 
>ld  Frisonecr  gorget,  witb  a yard  of  yellow  colber- 
een  again  ! Do  ; an  old  gnawed  mask,  two  rows 
)f  pins,  and  a child’s  fiddle  ; a glass  necklace  witb 
:he  beads  broken,  and  a quilted  nigbtcap  with  one 
îar  ! Go,  go,  drive  a trade  ! — These  were  yonr 
»mmodities,  yon  treacberons  troll  ! this  was  the 
nerchandise  you  dealt  in  when  I took  yon  into  my 
îouse,  placed  you  next  m y self,  and  made  you 
rovernante  of  my  whole  family  ! Yon  bave  forgot 
iiis,  bave  yon,  now  you  hâve  feathered  your 
aest  ? 

Foib.  No,  no,  dear  madam.  Do  but  hear  me, 
îave  bnt  a moment's  patience,  I’U  confess  ail. 
Vfr.  Mirabell  sednced  me  ; I am  not  the  first  tbat 
îe  has  wheedled  witb  bis  dissemBling  tongue  ; yonr 
adyship’s  own  wisdom  has  been  delnded  by  bim  ; 
ben  how  shonld  I,  a poor  ignorant,  defend  myself  ? 

0 madam,  if  you  knew  bnt  what  he  promised  me, 
ind  how  be  assured  me  yonr  ladyship  shonld  corne 
:o  no  damage  ! — Or  else  the  wealtb  of  the  Indies 
ihould  not  hâve  bribed  me  to  conspire  against  so 
jood,  so  sweet,  so  kind  a lady  as  you  hâve  been 
:o  me. 

Lady  Wish.  No  damage  ! What,  to  betray  me, 
ind  marry  me  to  a cast-servingman  ! to  make  me  a 
‘eceptacle,  an  hospital  for  a decayed  pimp  ! No 
lamage  ! O thou  frontless  impudence,  more  than 

1 big-bellied  actress  ! 

Foib . Pray,  do  bnt  hear  me,  madam  ; he  could 
sot  marry  yonr  ladyship,  madam. — No,  indeed,  his 
marnage  was  to  bave  been  void  in  law,  for  he  was 
married  to  me  first,  to  secure  yonr  ladyship.  He 
:ould  not  hâve  bedded  your  ladyship  ; forïfhe  had 
ronsummated  with  your  ladyship,  he  mnst  hâve  run 
be  risk  of  fthe  law,  and  been  put  npon  his  clergy. 
— Yes,  indeed,  I inquired  of  the  law  in  that  case 
lefore  I wonld  meddle  or  make. 

Lady  Wish . What  then,  1 hâve  been  yonr  pro- 
perty,  hâve  I ! I hâve  been  convenient  to  you,  it 
seems  ! — While  you  were  catering  for  Mirabell,  I 
bave  been  broker  for  yon  ! What,  hâve  yon  made 
a passive  bawd  of  me  ? — This  exceeds  ail  prece- 
lent;  1 am  brought  to  fine  uses,  to  become  a 


botcher  of  second-hand  marri  âges  between  Abigails 
and  Andrews  ! — 1*11  couple  yon  ! — Yes,  IFI1  b as  te 
you  together,  yon  and  yonr  Philander  ! 1*11  Duke’s- 
place  yon,  as  I am  a person  ! Your  turtle  is  in  ! 
custody  already  : you  shall  coo  in  the  same  cage, 
if  there  be  a constable  or  warrant  in  the  parish. 

lExit.  . 

Foib.  Oh  that  ever  I was  born  ! Oh  that  I was 
ever  married  ! — A bride  ! — ay,  1 shall  be  a Bride- 
well-bride. — Oh  ! 


SCENE  II. 

Mrs.  Fautaix  and  Foiblb. 

Mrs.  Fam.  Poor  Foible,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Foib . O madam,  my  lady  ’s  gone  for  a constable  ! 

I shall  be  had  to  a justice,  and  put  to  Bridewell 
to  beat  hemp.  Poor  WaitwelTs  gone  to  prison 
already. 

Mrs.  Fam.  Hâve  a good  heart,  Foible  ; Mira* 
bell’s  gone  to  give  secnrity  for  him.  This  is  ail 
Marwood’s  and  my  husband’s  doing.  , 

Foib.  Yes,  yes  ; I know  it,  madam  : she  was  in  i 
my  l&dy’s  doset,  and  overheard  ail  that  yon  said 
to  me  before  dinner.  She  sent  the  letter  to  my 
lady  ; and  that  missing  effect,  Mr.  Fainall  laid  this 
plot  to  arrest  Waitwell,  when  he  pretended  to  go  | 
for  the  papera  ; and  in  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Marwood  1 
declared  ail  to  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Foin.  Was  there  no  mention  made  of  me  I 
in  the  letter  ? My  mother  does  not  suspect  my  ! 
being  in  the  confederacy  ? I fancy  Marwood  has  ( 
not  told  her,  thongh  she  has  told  my  husband.  j 

Foib.  Yes,  madam  ; but  my  lady  did  not  see  that  , 
part  ; we  stifled  the  letter  before  she  read  so  far. — | 
Has  that  mischievous  devil  told  Mr.  Fainall  of  yonr 
ladyship  then  ? 

Mrs.  Fain.  Ay,  all’s  out — my  affair  with  Mira- 
bell— everything  discovered.  This  is  the  last  day 
of  onr  living  together,  that 's  my  comfbrt. 

Foib.  Indeed,  madam  ; and  so  'lis  a comfort  if 
you  knew  ail  ; — he  has  been  even  with  yonr  lady- 
ship, which  I could  hâve  told  yon  long  enongh 
since,  bnt  I love  to  keep  peace  and  qnietness  by  j 
my  goodwill.  I had  rather  bring  friends  together,  , 
than  set  ’em  at  distance  : bnt  Mrs.  Marwood  and 
he  are  nearer  related  than  ever  their  parents  thonght 
for.  I 

Mrs.  Fain.  Sayeat  thon  so,  Foible  ? canst  thon 
prove  this  ? 

Foib.  I can  take  my  oath  of  it,  madam  ; so  can 
Mrs.  Mincing.  We  hâve  had  many  a fair  word  . 
from  Madam  Marwood,  to  conceal  something  that  1 
passed  in  onr  chamber  one  evening  when  you  were  : 
at  Hyde-park  ; and  we  were  thought  to  hâve  gone  ; 
a-walking,  but  we  went  np  nnawares  ; — thongh  we 
were  aworn  to  secrecy  too.  Madam  Marwood  took 
a book  and  swore  ns  npon  it,  but  it  was  bnt  a book 
of  poems.  So  long  as  it  was  not  a bible-oath,  we  j 
may  break  it  with  a safe  conscience. 

Mrs.  Fain . This  discovery  is  the  most  oppor-  . 
tune  thing  I could  wish. — Now,  Mincing  ! 
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SCENE  III. 

Mrs.  Fainall,  Foiblk,  and  Muvcino. 

Min.  My  lady  would  apeak  with  Mrs. Foible,  mem. 
Mr.  Mirabell  U with  her  ; he  has  set  your  spouse 
at  liberty,  Mrs.  Foible,  and  woald  hâve  yoa  bide 
yoaraelf  in  my  lady 's  cloaet  till  my  old  lady'a  anger 
ia  abated.  Oh,  my  old  lady  ia  in  a periloua  passion 
at  aomething  Mr.  Fainall  has  aaid  1 he  swears,  and 
my  old  lady  cries.  There's  a fearful  hurricane,  I 
vow.  He  says,  mem,  how  that  he’ll  hâve  my  lady’a 
fortune  made  over  to  him,  or  he’ll  be  divorced. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Doea  your  lady  or  Mirabell  know 
that  ? 

Min.  Y es,  mem  ; they  hâve  aent  me  to  aee  if  air 
Wilfull  be  sober,  and  to  bring  him  to  them.  My 
lady  ia  resolved  to  hâve  him,  I think,  rather  than 
loae  auch  a vaat  sum  aa  six  thouaand  pounda. — O 
corne,  Mrs.  Foible,  I hear  my  old  lady. 

Mrs . Foin.  Foible,  you  muât  tell  Mincing  that 
ahe  muât  préparé  to  vouch  when  1 call  her. 

Fait.  Y es,  yea,  madam. 

Min.  O yea,  mem,  I'il  vouch  anything  for  your 
ladyahip’s  service,  be  what  it  will. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  IV. 

Mrs.  Fainall,  Lady  Wishfort,  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Lady  Wish.  O my  dear  friend,  how  can  I enu- 
merate  the  benefits  that  I hâve  received  firom  your 
goodneaa  ! To  you  I owe  the  timely  diacovery  of 
the  falae  vowa  of  Mirabell  ; to  you  I owe  the 
détection  of  the  impoatorjir-Jtowland.  And  now 
you  are  become  an  interceaaor  wïffi  my  son-in-law, 
to  save  the  honour  of  my  houae,  and  compound  for 
the  frailtiea  of  my  daughter.  Well,  friend,  you  are 
enough  to  reconcile  me  to  the  bad  world,  or  else  I 
would  retire  to  deaerta  and  solitudes,  and  feed  harm- 
lesa  aheep  by  grovea  and  purling  atreama.  Dear 
Marwood,  Igt  us  leave  the  world,  and  retire  by  our- 
aelvea  and  be  shephrri^fffft" 

Mar.  Let  us  tiret  despatch  the  affair  in  hand, 
madam.  We  ahall  hâve  leisure  to  think  of  reti re- 
ment afterwards.  Here  ia  one  who  U conceraed 
in  the  treaty. 

Lady  Wish.  O daughter,  daughter  ! ls  it  pos- 
sible thon  ahouldat  be  my  child,  bone  of  my  bone, 
and  flesh  of  my  fleah,  and,  aa  I may  say,  another 
me,  and  yet  transgreaa  the  moat  minute  particle  of 
severe  virtue  ? la  it  possible  you  ahould  lean  aaide 
to  iniquity,  who  hâve  been  caat  in  the  direct  mould 
of  virtue  ? I hâve  not  only  been  a mould  but  a 
pattern  for  you,  and  a model  for  you,  after  you  were 
brought  into  the  world. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I don’t  underatand  your  ladyahip. 

Lady  Wish.  Not  underatand  l Why,  hâve  you 
not  been  naught  ? bave  you  not  been  aophisticated  ? 
Not  underatand  1 here  I am  ruined  ta  compound 
for  your  caprices  and  your  cuckoldoma.  I muet 
pawn  my  plate  and  my  jewela,  and  ruin  my  niece, 
and  ail  Utile  enough — 

Mrs.  Fain.  I am  wronged  and  abuaed,  and  ao 
are  you.  *Tis  a falae  accusation,  aa  false  aa  hell, 
as  falae  as  your  friend  there,  ay,  or  your  friend’s 
friend,  my  false  huaband. 

Mar.  My  friend,  Mrs.  Fainall!  your  huaband 
my  friend  I what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Fam.  I know  what  I mean,  madam,  and 
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ao  do  you  ; and  ao  ahall  the  world  at  a time  con- 
venient. 

Mar.  I am  aorry  to  aee  you  ao  passionate, 
madam.  More  temper  would  look  more  like  inno» 
cence.  But  I bave  done.  I am  aorry  my  zeal  to 
serve  your  ladyahip  and  family  ahould  admit  of 
misconstruction,  or  make  me  liable  to  affronts.  You 
will  pardon  me,  madam,  if  I meddle  no  more  with 
an  affair  in  which  I am  not  peraonally  concerned. 

Lady  Wish.  O dear  friend,  I am  ao  ashamed 
that  you  ahould  meet  with  auch  returna  ! — [ To 
Mrs.  Fainall.]  You  ought  to  aak  pardon  on  your 
kneea,  ungrateful  créature  ! she  deaerves  more 
from  you  than  ail  your  life  can  accompliah. — [To 
Mrs.  Marwood.]  Oh,  don’t  leave  me  destitute 
in  thia  perplexity  1 — no,  stick  to  me,  my  good 
genius. 

Mrs.  Fam.  I tell  you,  madam,  you  are  abused. 
— Stick  to  you  ! ay,  like  a leech,  to  suck  your  beat 
blood — she*  11  drop  off  when  she’a  full.  Madam, 
you  shan’t  pawn  a bodkin,  nor  part  with  a brass 
counter,  in  composition  for  me.  I defy  ’em  aLL 
Let  ’em  prove  their  aspersions  ; I know  my  own 
innocence,  and  dare  atand  a trial. 

— — ♦ — 

SCENE  V. 

Lady  Wishfort  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Lady  Wish . Why,  if  ahe  ahould  be  innocent,  if 
ahe  ahould  be  wronged  after  ail,  ha  ? — I don’t  know 
what  to  think  ; — and  I promise  you  her  éduca- 
tion has  been  unexceptionable — I may  say  it  ; 
for  I chiefly  made  it  my  own  care  to  initiate  htr 
very  infancy  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue,  and  to  im- 
preaa  upon  her  tender  yeara  a young  odium  and 
aversion  to  the  very  aight  of  men  : — ay,  friend,  ahe 
would  ha'  shrieked  if  ahe  had  but  aeen  a man,  till 
ahe  waa  in  her  teens.  Aa  I am  a person  ’tia  true  : 
— she  waa  never  suffered  to  play  with  a male  child, 
though  but  in  coats  ; nay,  her  very  babies  were  of 
the  féminine  gender.  Oh,  ahe  never  looked  a 
man  in  the  face  but  her  own  father,  or  the  chap- 
lain,  and  him  we  made  a ahift  to  put  upon  her  for 
a woman,  by  the  help  of  his  long  garmenta,  and 
hia  aleek  face,  till  ahe  waa  going  in  her  fifteen. 

Mar.  ’Twas  much  ahe  ahould  be  deceived  ao 
long. 

Lady  Wish.  I warrant  you,  or  she  would  never 
hâve  borne  to  hâve  been  catechiaed  by  him  ; and 
bave  heard  hia  long  lectures  againat  ainging  and 
dancing,  and  auch  debaucheries  ; and  going  to  filthy 
playa,  and  profane  muaic-meetinga,  where  the  lewd 
treblcs  aqueak  nothing  but  bawdy,  and  the  basses 
roar  blasphemy.  Oh,  ahe  would  hâve  awooned  at  the 
aight  or  name  of  an  obscene  play-book  ! — and  can 
I think,  after  ail  thia,  that  my  daughter  can  be 
naught  ? What,  a whore  ? and  thought  it  excom- 
munication to  set  her  foot  within  the  door  of  a play- 
houae  ! O dear  friend,  I can’t  believe  it,  no,  no  1 
as  ahe  saya,  let  him  prove  it,  let  him  prove  it. 

Mar.  Prove  it,  madam  1 What,  and  hâve  your 
name  proatituted  in  a public  court  ! youra  and 
your  daughter’a  réputation  worried  at  the  bar  by  a 
pack  of  bawling  lawyera  ! To  be  ushered  in  with 
an  O yea  of  scandai  ; and  hâve  your  case  opened 
by  an  old  fumbling  lécher  in  a quoif  like  a man- 
midwife  ; to  bring  your  daughter'a  infamy  to  light; 
to  be  a theme  for  legal  punaters  and  quibblera  by 
the  statuts  ; and  beaome  a jest  againat  a raie  ol 
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;ourt,  where  there  is  no  precedent  for  a jeat  in  any 
record — not  even  in  doomaday-book  ; to  discom- 
pose the  gravi ty  of  the  bench,  and  provoke  naughty 
interrogatoriea  in  more  naughty  law  Latin  ; while 
the  good  judge,  tickled  with  the  proceeding,  sim- 
pers  under  a grey  beard,  and  fidges  off  and  on  hia 
sushion  aa  if  he  had  swallowed  cantharides,  or  aat 
apon  cow-itch  l — 

Lady  Wish.  Oh,  ’tis  very  hard  ! 

Mar.  And  theu  to  hâve  my  young  revellere  of 
the  Temple  take  notes,  like  ’prentices  at  a conven- 
ticle  ; and  after  talk  it  over  again  in  commons,  or 
before  drawere  in  an  eating-houae. 

Lady  Wish.  Worse  and  worse  ! 

Mar.  Nay,  this  is  nothing  ; if  it  would  end  here 
’twere  well.  But  it  muât,  after  this,  be  conaigned 
by  the  short-hand  writera  to  the  public  press  ; and 
From  thence  be  transferred  to  the  hands,  nay  into 
the  throats  and  lungs  of  hawkers,  with  voices  more 
licentious  than  the  loud  flounder-man’s  : and  this 
you  must  hear  till  you  are  atunned  ; nay,  you  muât 
hear  nothing  else  for  aome  days. 

Lady  Wish . Oh,  ’tis  insupportable  ! No,  no, 
dear  friend,  make  it  up,  make  it  up  ; ay,  ay,  TU 
compound.  l'il  give  up  ail,  myself  and  my  ail, 
my  niece  and  ber  ail— anything,  everything  for 
composition. 

Mar.  Nay,  madam,  I ad  vise  nothing,  I only  lay 
before  you,  as  a friend,  the  inconveniences  which 
perhaps  you  hâve  overaeen.  Here  cornes  Mr. 
Painall  ; if  he  will  be  satisfied  to  huddle  up  ail  in 
silence,  I shall  be  glad.  You  must  think  I would 
rather  congratulate  than  condole  with  you. 


SCENE  YI. 

Lady  Wishfort,  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  Fainall. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  ay,  I do  not  doubt  it,  dear 
Marwood  ; no,  no,  I do  not  doubt  it. 

Fat».  Well,  madam;  1 hâve  suffered  myaelfto 
be  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  this  lady  your 
friend  ; and  am  content  you  shall  enjoy  your  own 
proper  estate  during  life,  on  condition  you  oblige 
youraelf  never  to  marry,  under  such  penalty  aa  1 
think  convenient 

Lady  Wish.  Never  to  marry  ! 

Fain . No  more  sir  Rowlanda  ; — the  nezt  impos- 
ture may  not  be  so  timely  detected. 

Mar.  That  condition,  1 dare  answer,  my  lady 
will  consent  to  without  difficulty  ; ahe  has  already 
but  too  much  experienced  the  perfidiousness  of 
men. — Besides,  madam,  when  we  retire  to  our  pas- 
toral solitude  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  ail  other  thoughts. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  that’s  true;  but  in  case  of 
necessity,  as  of  health,  or  some  such  emergency — 

Fain.  Oh,  if  you  are  preacribed  marnage,  you 
shall  be  considered  ; 1 will  only  reserve  to  myself 
the  power  to  choose  for  you.  If  your  physic  be 
wholesome,  it  matters  not  who  is  your  apothecary. 
Next,  my  wife  shall  settle  on  me  the  remamder  of 
her  fortune,  not  made  over  already  ; and  for  her 
maintenance  dépend  entirely  on  my  discrétion. 

Lady  Wish.  This  is  most  inhumanly  savage; 
ezceeding  the  barbarity  of  a Moscovite  husband. 

Fat».  I learned  it  from  his  Czarish  majesty’s 
retinue,  in  a winter  evening’s  conférence  over 
brandy  and  pepper,  amongst  other  secrets  of  matri- 
mony  and  policy,  as  they  are  at  présent  practised 
in  the  northem  hemisphere.  But  this  must  be 
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agreed  unto,  and  that  positively.  Lastly,  I will  be  i 
endowed,  in  right  of  my  wife,  with  that  six  thou-  | 
s and  pounds,  which  is  the  moiety  of  Mrs.  Milia-  1 
mant's  fortune  in  your  possession  ; and  which  she 
has  forfeited  (as  will  appear  by  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  your  deceased  husband,  sir  Jonathan 
Wishfort)  by  her  disobedience  in  contracting  herself 
against  your  consent  or  knowledge  ; and  by  refus- 
ing  the  offered  match  with  sir  Wüfull  Witwoud, 
which  you,  like  a careful  aunt,  had  provided  for  ber.  1 

Lady  Wish.  My  nephew  was  non  compos , and 
could  not  make  his  addresses. 

Fain.  I corne  to  make  demanda — 1*11  hear  no 
objections. 

Lady  Wish.  You  will  grant  me  time  to  con- 
sider  ? 

Fain . Yes,  while  the  instrument  is  drawing,  to 
which  you  must  set  your  hand  till  more  sufficient 
deeds  can  be  perfected  : which  1 will  take  care 
shall  be  done  with  ail  possible  speed.  In  the  mean- 
while  l’il  go  for  the  said  instrument,  and  till  my 
return  you  may  balance  this  matter  in  your  own  : 
discrétion.  j 

4 

SCENE  VII. 

Lady  Wishfort  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Lady  Wish.  This  insolence  is  beyond  ail  prece- 
dent, ail  parallel  ; must  1 be  subject  to  this  merci- 
less  villain  ? 

Mar.  ’Tis  severe  indeed,  madam,  that  you  should 
Smart  for  your  daughter’s  wantonness. 

Lady  Wish.  *Twas  against  my  consent  that  she 
mamed  this  barbarian,  but  she  would  hâve  him, 
though  her  year  was  not  out. — Ah  ! her  flrst  hus-  j 
band,  my  son  Languish,  would  not  hâve  carried  it  j 
thus.  Well,  that  was  my  choioe,  this  is  hers  ; she 
ismatched  no w with  a witness. — I shall  be  mad  ! — 
Dear  friend,  is  there  no  comfort  for  me  ? must  I 
live  to  be  confiscated  at  this  rebel-rate  ?— Here 
corne  two  more  of  my  Egyptien  plagues  too/ 

+ 

SCENE  VIII. 

Lady  Wishfort,  Mrs.  Marwood,  Miluhant,  and  Sir 
Wilfull  Witwoud. 

Sir  WU.  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Lady  Wish.  Dut  Caterpillar,  call  not  me  aunt  ! 

I know  thee  not  ! 

Sir  Wil.  1 confess  I hâve  been  a little  in  dis- 
guise,  as  they  say. — S’heart  I and  I’m  sorry  for’t. 
What  would  you  hâve  ? I hope  I hâve  committed 
no  offence,  aunt — and  if  I did  I am  willing  to  make 
satisfaction  ; and  what  can  a man  say  fairer  ? If  I 
hâve  broke  anything  1*11  pay  for’t,  an  it  cost  a > 
pound.  And  so  let  that  content  for  what’s  past, 
and  make.  no  more  words.  For  what*  s to  corne,  to 
pleasure  you  l’m  willing  to  marry  my  cousin.  So 
pray  let’s  ail  be  friends,  she  and  I are  agreed  upon 
the  matter  before  a witness. 

Lady  Wish.  How's  this,  dear  niece  ? hâve  I any 
comfort  ? can  this  be  true  ? 

MU.  I am  content  to  be  a sacrifice  to  your 
repose,  madam  ; and  to  convince  you  that  I had  no 
hand  in  the  plot,  as  you  were  migmformed,  I hâve 
laid  my  commande  on  Mirabell  to  corne  in  peraon, 
and  be  a witness  that  I give  my  hand  to  this  flower 
of  knighthood  : and  for  the  contract  that  passed 
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between  Mirabell  and  me,  I hâve  obliged  bim  to 
make  a résignation  of  it  in  yonr  ladyship’s  pré- 
sence ; — he  is  without,  and  waits  your  leave  for 
admittance. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  Tll  swear  I am  sometbing 
revived  at  this  testimony  of  yonr  obedience  ; bat  1 
cannot  admit  that  traitor. — I fear  I cannot  fortify 
myself  to  support  his  appearance.  He  is  as  terrible 
to  me  as  a gorgon  ; if  I see  him  I fear  I shall  tara, 
to  stone,  and  petrify  incessantly. 

Mil.  If  you  disoblige  him,  he  may  resent  yonr 
refusai,  and  insist  upon  the  contract  still.  Then 
'tis  the  last  time  he  will  be  offensive  to  you. 

Lady  Wish.  Are  you  sure  it  will  be  the  last 
time  ? — If  I were  sure  of  that— shall  1 never  see 
him  again  ? 

Mil.  Sir  Wilfull,  you  and  he  are  to  travel 
together,  are  you  not  ? 

Sir  WiL  S’heart,  the  gentleman’ s a civil  gentle- 
man, aunt,  let  him  corne  in  ; why,  we  are  swom 
brothere  and  fellow-travellers. — We  are  to  be 
Pylades  and  O restes,  he  and  I. — He  is  to  be  my 
interpréter  in  foreign  parts.  He  has  been  over- 
seas  once  ahready  ; and  with  proviso  that  I marry 
my  cousin,  will  cross  ’em  once  again,  only  to  bear 
me  company. — S’heart,  PU  call  him  in, — an  1 set 
on’t  once,  he  shall  corne  in  ; and  see  who’ll  hinder 
him.  [Qot*  to  the  door  and  hem*. 

Mar . This  is  predous  fooling,  if  it  would  pass  ; 
but  l’il  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

Lady  Wish.  O dear  Marwood,  you  are  not 
going  ? 

Mar.  Not  far,  madam  ; I’U  return  immediately. 


SCENE  IX. 

Lady  Wish  fort,  Millamant,  Sir  Wilfull,  and 
Mirabri.l. 

Sir  Wil.  Look  up,  man,  I’il  stand  by  you; 
’sbud  an  she  do  frown,  she  can’t  kill  you  ; — besides 
— harkee,  she  dare  not  frown  desperately,  be  cause 
her  face  is  none  of  her  own.  S’heart,  an  she 
should,  her  forehead  would  wrinkle  like  the  coat  of 
a cream-cheese  ; but  mum  for  that,  fellow-traveller. 

Mir.  If  a deep  sense  of  the  many  injuries  I bave 
offered  to  ao  good  a lady,  with  a sincere  remorse, 
and  a hearty  contrition,  can  but  obtain  the  least 
glance  of  compassion,  I am  too  happy. — Ah , madam , 
there  was  a time  ! — but  let  it  be  forgotten — I con- 
fess  I bave  deservedly  forfeited  the  high  place  I 
once  held  of  sighing  at  your  feet  Nay,  kill  me 
not,  by  turning  from  me  in  disdain. — I corne  not 
to  plead  for  favour  ; — nay,  not  for  pardon  ; I am  a 
suppliant  only  for  pity — I am  going  where  I never 
shall  behold  you  more — 

Sir  Wil.  How,  fellow-traveller  ! you  shall  go  by 
yourself  then. 

Mir.  Let  me  be  pitied  first,  and  afterwards  for- 
gotten.— I ask  no  ihore. 

Sir  Wil.  By’r  Lady,  a very  reasonable  request, 
and  will  cost  you  nothing,  auntl  Corne,  corne, 
forgive  and  foiget,  aunt  ; why  you  must  an  you  are 
a Christian. 

Mir.  Consider,  madam,  in  reality,  you  could  not 
^receive  much  préjudice  ; it  was  an  innocent  device  ; 
though  1 confess  it  had  a face  of  guiltiness, — it  was 
at  most  an  artifice  winch  love  contrived; — and 
errors  which  love  produces  hâve  ever  been  accounted 
venial.  At  least  think  it  is  punishment  enough, 
that  I hâve  lost  what  in  my  heart  I hold  most  dear, 


that  to  your  cruel  indignation  I hâve  offered  up  this 
beauty,  and  with  her  my  pfeace  and  quiet  ; nay,  ail 
my  hopes  of  future  oomfort. 

Sir  Wil.  An  he  does  not  move  me,  would  I may 
never  be  o’  the  quorum  l— an  it  were  not  as  good  a 
deed  as  to  drink,  to  give  her  to  him  again,  I would 
I might  never  take  shipping  ! — Aunt,  if  you  don’t 
forgive  quickly,  I shall  melt,  I can  tell  you  that. 
My  contract  went  no  farther  than  a little  mouth- 
glue,  and  that’ s hardly  dry  ; — one  doleful  sigh 
more  from  my  fellow-traveller,  and  ’tis  dissolved. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  nephew,  upon  your  aocount 
— Ah,  he  has  a (aise  insinuating  tongue  ! — Well,  sir, 
I will  stifle  my  just  resentment  at  my  nephew’s 
request. — 1 will  endeavour  what  I can  to  foiget, — 
but  on  proviso  that  you  resign  the  contract  with 
my  niece  immediately.  ' 

Mir . It  is  in  writing,  and  with  papers  of  concert)  ; 
but  1 hâve  sent  my  servant  for  it,  and  will  deliver 
it  to  you,  with  ail  acknowledgments  for  your  trans- 
cendent goodness. 

Lady  Wish. — [Aside.]  Ob,  he  has  witchcraft 
in  his  eyes  and  tongue  ! — When  I did  not  see  him, 
I could  bave  bribed  a villain  to  his  assassination  ; 
but  his  appearance  rakes  the  embers  which  hâve 
so  long  bon  smothered  in  my  breast. 


SCENE  X. 

Lady  Wish  fort,  Millamant,  Sir  Wilfull,  Mirabell, 
Faimall,  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Fain . Your  date  of  deliberation,  madam,  is 
expired.  Here  is  the  instrument  ; are  you  pre- 
pared  to  sign  ? 

Lady  Wish.  If  I were  prepared,  I am  not  im- 
powered.  My  niece  exerts  a lawful  claim,  having 
matcbed  herself  by  my  direction  to  sir  Wilfull. 

Fain.  That  sham  is  too  gross  to  pass  on  me— 
though  ’tis  imposed  on  you,  madam. 

Mil.  Sir,  I hâve  given  my  consent. 

Mir.  And,  sir,  I hâve  resigned  my  pretensions. 

Sir  Wil.  And,  sir,  I assert  my  right  ; and  will 
maintain  it  in  défiance  of  you,  sir,  and  of  your 
instrument  S’heart,  an  you  talk  of  an  instru- 
ment, sir,  1 hâve  an  old  fox  by  my  thigh  shall  hack 
your  instrument  of  ram  vellum  to  shreds,  sir  1 — it 
shall  not  be  sufficient  for  a mittimus  or  a taüor’s 
measure.  Therefore  withdraw  your  instrument, 
sir,  or,  by’r  Lady,  I shall  draw  mine. 

Lady  Wish.  Hold,  nephew,  hold  ! 

Mil.  Good  sir  Wilfull,  respite  your  valour. 

Fain.  Indeed  ! Are  you  provided  of  your 
guard,  with  your  single  beef-eater  there  ? but  I’m 
prepared  for  you,  and  insist  upon  my  first  pro- 
posai. You  shall  submit  your  own  estate  to  my 
management,  and  absolutely  make  over  my  wife’s 
to  my  sole  use,  as  pursuant  to  the  purport  and 
ténor  of  this  other  covenant. — I suppose,  madam, 
your  consent  is  not  requisite  in  this  case;  nor, 
Mr.  Mirabell,  your  résignation  ; nor,  sir  Wilfull, 
your  right — You  may  draw  your  fox  if  you  please, 
sir,  and  make  a bear-garden  flourish  somewhere 
else;  for  here  it  will  not  avail.  This,  my  lady  Wish- 
fort,  must  be  subscribed,  or  your  darling  daugh- 
ter’s  turned  adrift,  like  a leaky  hulk,  to  sink  or 
swim,  as  she  and  the  current  of  this  lewd  town  can 
agréé. 

Lady  Wish.  Is  there  no  means,  no  remedy  to 
stop  my  ruin?  Ungrateful  wretch  l dost  thou 
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sir  ; of  the  widows  of  the  world.  I suppose  this 
deed  may  bear  an  elder  date  th&n  what  yon  hâve 
obtained  from  your  lady. 

Foin.  Perfidious  fiend  ! then  thns  1*11  be  re- 
venged . [ Offert  to  run  at  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Sir  Wii.  Hold,  sir  ! now  you  may  make  your 
bear-garden  flourish  somewbere  else,  sir. 

Fain.  Mirabell,  yon  shall  hear  of  this,  sir,  be 
sure  you  «bail. — Let  me  pass,  oaf  ! lExit. 

Mrs.  Foin.  Madam,  you  seem  to  stifle  your  re- 
sentment  ; you  bad  better  give  it  vent. 

Mar.  Yes,  it  shall  hâve  vent — and  to  your  con- 
fusion ; or  1*11  perish  in  the  attempt 


SCENE  XIV. 

Lady  Wishiort,  Millamant,  Mirabbll,  Mrs.  Fainall, 
Sir  Wilfull,  Pktulant,  W rrwouD,  Foiblb,  Mincjnq, 
and  Waitwell. 

Lady  Wish.  O daughter,  daughter!  ’tia  plain 
thou  hast  inherited  thy  mother’s  prudence. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Thank  Mr.  Mirabell,  a cautious 
friend,  to  whose  advice  ail  is  owing. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  Mr.  Mirabell,  you  hâve  kept 
your  promise — and  I must  perform  mine. — First,  I 
pardon,  for  your  sake,  sir  Rowland  there,  and 
Foible  ; the  next  thing  is  to  break  the  matter  to 
my  nephew — and  how  to  do  that — 

Mir.  For  that,  madam,  giveyourself  no  trouble; 
let  me  hâve  your  consent.  Sir  Wilfull  is  my  friend  ; 
he  has  had  compassion  upon  lovera,  and  generously 
engaged  a volunteer  in  this  action,  for  our  servicé  ; 
and  now  designs  to  prosecute  his  travels. 

Sir  WH.  S’heart,  aunt,  I hâve  no  mind  to  marry. 
My  cousin’s  a fine  lady,  and  the  gentleman  loves 
her,  and  she  loves  him,  and  they  deserve  one  an* 
other;  my  resolution  is  to  see  foreign  parts — Ihave 
set  on*t — and  when  I’m  set  on*t  I must  do’t.  And 
if  these  two  gentlemen  would  travel  too,  I think 
they  may  be  sparçd^ 


Pet.  For  my  part,  I say  little — I think  things 
are  beat  off  or  on. 

Wit.  I’gad,  1 understand  nothing  of  the  matter; 
Pm  in  a maze  yet,  like  a dog  in  a dancing-school. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  sir,  take  her,  and  with  her 
ail  the  joy  I can  give  you. 

Mil.  Why  does  not  the  man  take  me  ? would 
you  hâve  me  give  myself  to  you  over  again  ? 

Mir.  Ay,  and  over  and  over  again  ; [Kistes  her 
hand.']x\  would  hâve  you  as  often  as  possibly  I can. 
Well,  heaven  grant  I love  you  not  too  well,  that’s 
ail  my  fear. 

Sir  Wil.  S’heart,  you’ll  hâve  time  enough  to  toy 
after  you're  married  ; or  if  you  will  toy  now,  let  us 
hâve  a dance  in  the  mean  time,  that  we  who  are  not 
lovera  may  hâve  some  other  employment  besides 
looking  on. 

Jlftr.  With  ail  my  heart,  dear  sir  Wilfull.  What 
shall  we  do  for  music  ? 

Foib.  O sir,  some  that  were  provided  for  sir 
Rowland’s  entertainment  are  yet  within  calL 

A Dance. 

Lady  Wish.  As  I am  a person,  I can  hold  out 
no  longer  ; — 1 hâve  wasted  my  apirits  so  to-day 
already,  that  1 am  ready  to  sink  under  the  fatigue; 
and  I cannot  but  hâve  some  fears  upon  me  yet, 
that  my  son  Fainall  will  pursue  some  desperate 
course. 

Mir.  Madam,  disquiet  not  yourself  on  that  ac- 
count  ; to  my  knowledge  his  circunistances  are 
such  he  must  of  force  comply.  For  my  part,  I will 
contribute  ail  that  in  me  lies  to  a reunion  ; in  the 
mean  time,  madam,— [To  Mrs.  Fainall.]  let  me 
before  these  witnesses  restore  to  you  this  deed  of 
trust  ; it  may  be  a means,  well-managed,  to  make 
you  live  easily  together. 

Fromhence  let  those  be  wam’d, who  mean  towed; 

Lest  mutual  falsehood  stain  the  bridai  bed  ; 

For  each  deceiver  to  his  cost  may  find, 

That  marriage-frauds  too  oft  are  paid  in  kind. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

8POKBN  BY  MRS.  BRACEGIRDLE. 


(Avter  our  Epilogue  this  crowd  dismisses, 
l*m  thinking  how  this  play*  11  be  pull’d  to  pièces. 
But  pray  consider,  ere  you  doom  its  fall, 

How  hard  a thing  ’twould  be  to  please  you  ail. 
There  are  some  cri  tics  so  with  spleen  diseased, 
They  scarcely  corne  inclining  to  be  pleased  : 

\And  sure  he  must  bave  more  than  mortal  skill, 

‘ Who  pleases  any  one  against  his  will. 

Then  ail  bad  poets  we  are  sure  are  foes, 

And  ho  w their  number’s  swell’d,  the  town  well  knows  : 
In  shoals  I*ve  mark’d  ’em  judging  in  the  pit  ; 
Though  they’re,  on  no  pretence,  for  judgment  fit, 
But  that  they  bave  been  damn’d  for  want  of  wit. 
Since  when,  they  by  their  own  offenses  taught, 

Set  up  for  spies  on  plays,  and  finding  fault. 

Othera  there  are  whose  malice  we*d  prevent  ; 

Such  who  watch  plays  with  scurrilous  intent 
To  mark  out  who  by  characters  are  meant. 


And  though  no  perfect  likeness  they  can  trace, 

Yet  each  prétends  to  know  the  copied  face. 

These  with  false  glosses  feed  their  own  ill  nature, 
And  turn  to  libel  what  was  meant  a satire. 

May  such  malicious  fops  this  fortune  find, 

To  think  themselves  alone  the  fools  design 'd  : 
lf  any  are  so  arrogantly  vain, 

To  think  they  singly  can  support  a scene, 

And  furnish  fool  enough  to  entertain. 

For  well  the  learn'd  and  the  judicious  know  i v 
That  satire  scoms  to  stoop  so  meanly  low,  i 
As  any  one  abstracted  fop  to  show. 

For,  as  when  painters  form  a matchless  face, 

They  from  each  fair  one  catch  some  different  grâce; 
And  shining  features  in  one  portrait  blend, 

To  which  no  single  beauty  must  prétend; 

So  poets  oft  do  in  one  piece  expose 

Whole  belles- assemblées  of  coquettes  and  beaux. 
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& iftasqttc. 


Tinols  utramque  Tenus. 

Ovid.  de  Arte  Arnaud!,  11b.  1. 


ARGUMENT. 

Thb  Goddees  of  Discord,  at  the  marrlage  of  Peleus  and  Thetls,  conreys  a Golden  Applè  among  fhe  Goddesaes,  with 
this  inscription  on  itf  To  the  Faireet.  Judo,  Fallas,  and  Tenus  lay  olaim  to  it,  and  each  demande  it  as  her  due 
Jupiter  sends  them,  under  the  conduct  of  Mercury,  to  Paria,  a shepherd  on  Mount  Ida,  to  be  judge  ln  this  oon  test. 
Each  Goddese  pleads  her  right,  but  Paris  decrees  fia  farour  of  Tenus,  and  gires  her  tho  Apple. 


DR  AM  ATI  S PERSONÆ. 


Parib. 

Tenus. 

Mercury. 

Cupids. 

Juno. 

Grâces. 

Pallas. 

Hours. 

SCENE, — Mount  Ida. 

The  soene  is  a landscape  of  a heautiful  posture 
supposed  on  Mount  Ida.  The  Shepherd  Paris 
is  seen  seated  under  a tree,  and  playing  on  his 
pipe;  his  crook  and  serip  S[C.  lying  by  htm. 
WhÙe  a symphony  «s  playing , Mercury  de- 
scends  with  his  caduceus  in  one  hand,  and  an 
apple  of  gold  in  the  other  ; after  the  symphony 
he  singe. 

Mercury.  From  high  Olympus,  and  the  realms 
above, 

Behold  I corne  the  messenger  of  Jove  ; 

His  dre&d  commanda  I bear  : 

Shepherd,  anse  and  hear  ; 

Arise,  and  leave  a while  thy  rural  care  ; 
Forbear  thy  woolly  flock  to  feed, 

And  lay  aside  thy  tnneful  reed  ; 

For  thon  to  greater  honours  art  decreed. 

Paris.  O Hermea,  I thy  godhead  know, 

By  thy  winged  heels  and  head, 

By  thy  rod  that  wakes  the  dead, 

And  guides  the  shades  below. 

Say  wherefore  doat  thon  aeek  thia  humble  plain, 

To  greet  a lowly  swain  ? 

What  does  the  mighty  thunderer  ordain  ? 

Mer.  This  radiant  fruit  behold, 

More  bright  than  burniah’d  gold  ; 

Three  Goddeases  for  thia  contend  ; 

See  now  they  descend, 

And  thia  way  they  bend. 

Shepherd,  take  the  golden  prize, 

Yield  it  to  the  brighteat  eyea. 

[Juno,  Pallab,  and  Tenus,  are  seen  at  a distance 
deseending  in  several  machines. 


Par . O raviahing  delight  ! 

What  mortal  can  support  the  aight  ? 

Alaa  ! too  weak  is  human  brain, 

So  much  rapture  to  sua  tain. 

I faint,  I fall  ! O take  me  hence, 

Ere  ecatacy  invades  my  aching  aense. 

Help  me,  Hermea,  or  I die, 

Save  me  from  ezceaa  of  joy. 

Mer.  Fear  not,  mortal,  none  ahall  harm  thee; 
With  my  aacred  rod  TU  charm  thee. 

Freely  gaze  and  view  ail  over, 

Thon  mayat  every  grâce  discover. 

Though  a thousand  darta  fly  round  thee, 

Fear  not,  mortal,  none  ahaU  wound  thee. 

Duett. 

Mer.  Happy  thou  of  human  race, 

Goda  with  thee  would  change  their  place  1 
Par.  With  no  god  I'd  change  my  place, 

Happy  I of  human  race.  [Mancuav  ascends. 
[ While  a symphony  U playing,  Juno  descends  from  her 
machine  ; after  the  symphony  she  sings. 

Juno . Saturnia,  wife  of  thundering  Jove  am  I, 
Beloved  by  him,  and  em press  of  the  aky  ; 
Shepherd,  fix  on  me  thy  wondering  sight, 

Beware,  and  view  me  well,  and  judge  aright 

[Symphony  for  Fallas. 
PaÜas.  This  way,  mortal,  bend  thy  eyea, 

Pallaa  daims  the  golden  prize  : 

A virgin  goddeaa  free  from  stain, 

And  queen  of  arts  and  arma  I reign. 

[Symphony  for  Tenus. 
Venus.  Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  swain, 

Let  not  Venus  sue  in  vain  ; 
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Venus  raies  the  gods  above, 

Love  raies  them,  and  she  raies  Love. 

Hither  tara  thee,  gentle  swain. 

Pal.  Hither  turn  to  me  again. 

Juno.  Tarn  to  me,  for  I am  she. 

AU  three.  To  me,  to  me,  for  I am  she. 

Ven.  Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  swain. 

Juno  and  Pal . She  wiU  deceive  thee. 

Ven.  They  will  deceive  thee,  Fil  never  leave  thee. 

Chorus  of  the  three  Goddesses. 

Hither  tara  to  me  again, 

To  me,  to  me,  for  I am  she  ; 

Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  swain. 

Par.  Distracted  I tara,  but  I cannot  décidé  ; 

So  equal  a title  sure  never  was  tried. 

United,  your  beauties  so  dazzle  the  sight, 

That  lost  in  amase, 

I giddily  gase, 

Confused  and  o’erwhelm’d  with  a torrent  of  light 

Apart  let  me  view  then  each  heavenly  (air, 

For  three  at  a time  there’s  no  mortal  can  bear  ; 
And  since  a gay  robe  an  ill  shape  may  disguise, 
When  each  is  undrest, 

FU  judge  of  the  beat, 

For  ’tia  not  a face  that  must  carry  the  prise. 

Juno  singe. 

Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind, 

Thon  wert  bom  o’er  men  to  reign, 

Not  to  foUow  flocks  design’d  ; 

Scora  thy  crook,  and  leave  the  plain. 

Crowns  I'il  throw  beneath  thy  fret, 

Thon  on  necks  of  kings  shall  tread, 

Joys  in  drcles  joys  shall  meet, 

Which  way  e’er  thy  fancies  lead. 

Let  not  toils  of  empire  fright, 

Toils  of  empire  pleasures  are  ; 

Thou  shalt  only  know  delight, 

AU  the  joy,  but  not  the  care. 

Shepherd,  if  thou’lt  yield  the  prize 
For  the  blessings  I bestow, 

Joyful  I’U  ascend  the  skies, 

Happy  thon  shalt  reign  below. 

Chorus. 

Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind, 

Thou  wert  bom  o’er  men  to  reign, 

Not  to  follow  flocks  design’d  ; 

Scora  thy  crook,  and  leave  the  plain. 

Pallas  sings. 

Awake,  awake,  thy  spirits  raise, 

Waste  not  thus  thy  youthful  days, 

Piping,  toying, 

— Nymphe  deooying, 

Lost  in  w an  ton  and  inglorious  ease  ! 

Hark,  hark  1 the  glorious  voice  of  war 
Calls  aloud,  for  arma  préparé  : 

Drame  are  beating, 

Rocks  repeating, 

Martial  music  charma  the  joyful  air.  [ Symphony. 
Pallas  sings. 

O what  joys  does  conquest  yield  ! 

When  returning  from  the  field, 

O how  glorious  'tis  to  see 
The  godlike  hero  crown'd  with  victory  1 
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Laurel  wreaths  his  head  surrounding, 

Banners  waving  in  the  wind. 

Famé  her  golden  trampet  sounding, 

Every  voice  in  chorus  join'd. 

To  me,  kind  swain,  the  prize  resign, 

And  famé  and  conquest  shaU  be  tbine. 

Chorus. 

O how  glorious  'tis  to  see 
The  godlike  hero  crown’d  with  victory  ! [tympAony. 

VsnuB  sings. 

Stay,  lovely  youth,  delay  thy  choice  ; 

Take  heed  lest  empty  naines  enthral  thee  ; 
Attend  to  Cytherea’s  voice  ; 

Lo  ! I who  am  Love’s  motber  call  thee. 

Far  from  thee  be  anzious  care, 

And  racking  thoughts  that  vez  the  great  : 
Empire’s  but  a gilded  snare, 

And  fickle  is  the  warrior’s  fate  : 

One  only  joy  mankind  can  know, 

And  love  alone  can  that  bestow. 

Chorus. 

One  only  joy,  &c. 

Vsnus  sings. 

Nature  framed  thee  sure  for  loving, 

Thus  adorn’d  with  every  grâce  ; 

Venus’  self  thy  form  approving, 

Looks  with  pleasure  on  thy  face. 

Happy  nymph  who  shaU  enfold  thee, 

Cirded  in  her  yielding  arma  ! 

Should  bright  Helen  once  behold  thee, 

She’d  surrender  aU  her  charms. 

Fairest  she,  aU  nymphs  transcending, 

That  the  son  himself  has  seen, 

Were  she  for  the  crown  contending, 

Thou  wouldst  own  her  beauty’s  queen. 

Gentle  shepherd,  if  my  pleading 
Can  from  thee  the  prize  obtain. 

Love  himself  thy  conquest  aiding, 

Thou  that  matchless  fair  shalt  gain. 

Par.  I yield,  I yield,  O take  the  prize, 

And  cease,  O cease  the  enchanting  son  g ! 
AU  Love’s  darts  are  in  thy  eyes, 

And  harmony  falls  from  thy  tongue  ! 
Forbear,  O goddess  of  desire, 

Thus  my  ravish’d  soûl  to  move  ; 
Forbear  to  fan  the  raging  fire. 

And  be  propitious  to  my  love. 

\JRere  Paais  gives  to  Venus  the  Golden  Apple.  Several 
Cupids  descend t the  three  Grâces  alight  from  the 
chariot  of  Vainn»,  they  caU  the  Houro,  who  assemble , 
with  aU  the  attendants  on  Venus.  Alljoin  in  a circU 
round  her,  and  sing  the  lost  grand  chorus,  while 
Juno  and  Pallas  ascend. 

Grand  Chorus. 

Hither  aU  ye  Grâces,  aU  ye  Loves, 

Hither  ail  ye  Hours  resort  ; 

Billing  sparrows,  cooing  doves  ; 

Corne  aU  the  train  of  Venus’  court  1 
Sing  aU  great  Cytherea’s  name  ; 

Over  empire*  over  famé, 

Her  victory  proclaim. 

Sing,  sing  and  spread  the  joyful  news  around, 

The  queen  of  love  is  queen  of  beauty  crown’d. 

['Excunt  omnes. 
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8n  <®pera. 


A natura  disœdhnua  ; populo  nos  damas,  nalllus  rei  bono  auctori,  et  in  hao  re,  dout  in  omnibus,  inoonstan- 
tissiiiM). — Sknbca,  Episb  99.  | 


ARGUMENT. 

Afthr  Jupiter’s  amour  with  Europe,  the  daugbter  of  Agonor  king  of  Fhœnicia,  he  again  incensee  Juno  by  a new 
aflbir  in  the  same  family  ; via.  with  Semele,  niece  to  Europa,  and  daugbter  to  Cadmus  king  of  Thebes.  Semele  is  an 
the  point  of  marriage  with  Athamas  ; which  marriage  is  about  to  be  solemnised  in  the  temple  of  Juno  goddess  of 
marriages,  when  Jupiter  by  ill  omens  interrupta  the  œremony  ; and  afterwards  transports  Semele  to  a private  abode 
preparedforher.  Juno,  after  màny  oontrivanoes,  at  length assumes  the  shape  and  voice  of  Ino,  sister  to  Semele;  by  the 
help  of  which  disguise  and  artful  insinuations  she  prevails  with  her  to  make  a request  to  Jupiter,  which  being  granted 
must  end  in  her  utter  ruin. 

Thls  fable  is  rélated  in  Ovid  ; (Metam.  1.  iiL)  but  there  Juno  is  said  to  impose  on  Semele  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
woman,  her  nurse,  It  is  hoped,  the  liberty  taken  in  substituting  Ino  instead  of  the  old  woman  wfll  be  excused  : it  was 
done,  because  Ino  is  interwoven  in  the  design  by  her  love  of  Athamas;  to  whom  she  was  marri ed,  according  to  Ovid  ; 
and,  because  her  charaoter  bears  a proportion  with  the  dignity  of  the  other  persons  repreeented.  This  raason,  it  is 
presumed,  may  be  allowed  in  a thing  entirely  fictitious  ; and  more  espeoially  being  repreeented  under  the  title  of  an 
opéra,  where  gréa  ter  absurdities  are  every  day  excused. 

It  was  not  thought  requisite  to  bave  any  regard  either  to  rhyme  or  equality  of  measure,  in  the  Unes  of  that  part  of 
the  dialogue  which  was  deeigned  for  the  recitative  style  in  music.  For  as  that  style  in  music  is  not  confined  to  the  strict 
observation  of  time  and  measure,  which  is  required  in  the  composition  of  airs  and  sonatas,  so  neither  is  it  neceesary  j 
that  the  same  texactness  in  numbers,  rhymes,  or  measure,  ahould  be  observed  in  words  designed  to  be  set  in  that 
manner,  which  must  ever  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  odes  and  sonnets.  For  what  they  call  recitative  in  music, 
is  only  a more  tuneable  speaking,  it  is  a klnd  of  prose  in  music  ; Its  beauty  consista  in  «mafag  near  nature,  and  in 
improving  the  natural  accents  of  words  by  more  pathetic  or  emphatical  tones. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONÆ. 


Jupiter. 

Cadmus,  King  of  Thebes. 

Athamas,  a Prince  of  Bœotia.  in  love  with  and 
deeigned  to  marrp  Skmxls. 

SOMIVUS. 

• 

Apollo. 

CüPID. 

Zéphyrs. 

Loves. 

Shephcrds. 


Satyre. 

J uira 
luis. 

Semele,  Daughter  to  Cadmub,  beloved  by  and 
in  love  with  Jupiter. 

Iiro,  Sister  to  Semele,  in  love  with  Athamas. 
Shepherdooocs. 

Chief  Priest  ofivno,  other  Priests  and  Augure. 


SCENE. — Bœoti  a. 


i 


I 


SCENE  II. 


SEMELE. 
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SCENE  I.  — The  Temple  of  Jüno  : near  the 
altar  ù a golden  image  of  the  goddess.  Priests 
are  in  their  eolemnities,  as  after  a sacrifiée 
netoly  offered:  fiâmes  arise  from  the  altar , and 
the  statue  of  Juno  is  seen  to  bow. 

Caducs,  Athamas,  Bixili,  Ino,  and  Attendant* 

1  Priest . Behold  ! suspicions  flashes  rUe  ; 

Juno  accepta  our  sacrifice  ; 

The  grateful  odour  swift  ascends. 

And  seef  the  golden  image  benda. 

1 & 2 Priest . Lncky  omena  bless  our  rites, 

And  sure  succeaa  shall  crown  your  loves  ; 

Peaceful  daya  and  fruitful  nighta 
Attend  the  pair  that  ahe  approves. 

Cad.  Daughter,  obey, 

Hear,  and  obey, 

With  kind  conaenting 
Eaae  a parent’a  care  ; 

* Invent  no  new  delay. 

Ath.  Oh,  hear  a faithful  lover ’s  prayer  ! 

On  thia  anapicioua  day 
Invent  no  new  delay. 

Cad.  Ath.  Hear,  and  obey  ; 

Invent  no  new  delay 
On  thia  anapicioua  day. 

Sem.  \Apart.]  Ah  me  1 

What  refuge  now  is  left  me  ? 

How  varions,  how  tormenting, 

Are  my  miseriea  ! 

0 Jove,  aaaiat  me  ! 

Can  Semele  forego  thy  love. 

And  to  a mortaTa  passion  yield  ? 

Thy  vengeance  will  o’ertake 
Such  perfidy. 

If  I deny,  my  fhther's  wrath  I fear. 

O Jove,  in  pity  teach  me  which  to  chooae, 

Incline  me  to  comply,  or  help  me  to  refuse. 

Ath.  See,  ahe  blushing  turna  her  eyes  ; 

See,  with  aighs  her  boaom  panting  1 
If  from  love  thoae  aigha  anse, 

Nothing  to  my  bliss  is  wanting. 

Hymen  haate,  thy  torch  préparé, 

Love  already  hia  haa  lighted, 

One  soft  aigh  haa  cured  despair, 

And  more  than  my  paat  pains  requited. 

Ino.  Alas  ! ahe  yields, 

And  haa  undone  me  : 

1 can  no  longer  hide  my  passion  ; 

It  must  hâve  vent — 

Or  inward  burning 
Will  consume  me. 

0 Athamas — 

1 cannot  utter  it — 

Ath.  On  me  fair  Ino  calls 

With  moumful  accent, 

Her  colour  fading, 

And  her  eyes  o’erflowing  ! 

Ino . O Semele  ! 

Sem.  On  me  she  calls, 

Yet  seems  to  shun  me  ! 

What  would  my  aiater  ? 

Speak  1 

Ino.  Thon  hast  undone  me. 


Why  dost  thou  thus  untimely  grieve, 

And  ail  our  aolemn  rites  profane  ? 

Can  he,  or  ahe,  thy  woes  relieve  ? 

Or  I ? of  whom  dost  thou  complain  ! 

Ino.  Of  ail  ; but  ail,  I fear,  in  vain. 

Ath.  Can  I thy  woes  relieve  ? 

Sem.  Can  I asauage  thy  pain  ? 

Cad.  Ath.  Sem.  Of  whom  doat  thou  complain? 
Ino.  Of  ail  ; but  ail,  I fear,  in  vain. 
lit  lightene,  and  thunder  U heard  at  a distance  ; then  a 
noise  of  rain  ; the  fire  is  euddenly  extinguished  on 
the  altar  : the  Cblef  Priest  cornes  forward. 

1 Priest.  Avert  these  omena,  ail  ye  powera  1 
Some  god  averse  our  holy  rites  Controls; 

O’erwhehn'd  with  audden  night,  the  day  expires  1 
IU-boding  thunder  on  the  right  hand  rolls, 

And  Jove  himself  descends  in  showera, 

To  quench  our  late  propitioua  firea. 

Chorus  q/’ Priests. 

Avert  these  omens,  ail  ye  powera  ! 

2 Priest.  Again  auapicious  flashes  rue, 

Juno  accepta  our  sacrifice. 

I Fiâmes  are  again  kindled  on  the  altar,  and  the  Statue 
nods. 

3 Priest.  Again  the  sickly  flame  decaying  dies  : 
Juno  assènes,  but  angry  Jove  déniés. 

[The  Jlre  is  again  extinguished. 

Ath.  [ Apart .]  Thy  aid,  pronubial  Juno,  Atha- 
mas implores. 

Sem.  [Apart.]  Thee  Jove,  and  thee  alone,  thy 
Semele  adores. 

[. A loud  clap  of  thunder  ; the  altar  sinks. 
1 Priest.  Ceaæ,  cease  your  vows,  'tis  impioua 
to  proceed  ; 

Begone,  and  fly  thia  holy  place  with  apeed  : 

Thia  dreadfdl  conflict  is  of  dire  présagé  ; 

Begone,  and  fly  from  Jôve’s  impending  rage. 

[AU  but  the  Priests  corne  forteard.  The  scene  closes  on 
the  Priests,  and  shows  to  view  the  front  and  outside  of 
the  Temple  ; Caducs  leads  ojf  Ssmhlx,  Attendants 
foUow.  Athamas  and  Ino  remain. 

■ 

SCENE  II. 

Athamas  and  Iso. 

Ath.  O Athamas,  what  torture  hast  thou  borne  1 
And  oh,  what  hast  thou  yet  to  bear  ! 

From  love,  from  hope,  from  near  possession  torn, 
And  plunged  at  once  in  deep  despair. 

Ino.  Turn,  hopeless  lover,  tara  thy  eyes, 

And  see  a maid  bemoan, 

In  flowing  tears  and  aching  sighs, 

Thy  woes  too  likeber  own. 

Ath.  She  weeps  ! 

The  gentle  maid,  in  tender  pity, 

Weeps  to  behold  my  misery  ! 

So  Semele  would  melt 
To  see  another  mourn. 

Such  unavailing  mercy  is  in  beauty  found, 

Each  nymph  bemoans  the  Smart 
Of  every  bleeding  heart, 

But  that  where  she  herself  inflicts  the  wound. 

U a 
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Ino.  Ah  me,  top  much  afflicted  ! 

Ath.  Can  pity  for  another's  pain 
Cause  such  anxiety  ! 

Ino . Couldst  thou  but  gueas 
What  I endure  ! 

Or  could  I tell  thee — 

Thou,  Athamas, 

Wouldst  for  a while 

Thy  sorrows  oease,  a little  cease, 

And  listen  for  a while 
To  my  lamenting. 

Ath.  Of  grief  too  sensible 

I know  your  tender  nature. 

Well  I remember, 

When  I oft  hâve  sued 
To  cold,  disdainful  Semele, 

When  I with  scom  hâve  been  rejected, 

Your  tuneful  voice  my  taie  would  tell, 

In  pity  of  my  sad  despair  ; 

And  with  sweet  melody,  compel 
Attention  from  the  flying  fair. 

Ino . Too  well  1 see 

Thou  wilt  not  understand  me. 

Whence  could  proceed  such  tenderness  ? 
Whence  such  compassion? 

Insensible  ! ingrate  1 
Ah  no,  I cannot  blâme  thee  : 

For  by  effects  unknown  before, 

Who  could  the  hidden  cause  explore  ? 

Or  think  that  love  could  act  so  strange  a part, 
To  plead  for  pity  in  a rival’ s heart  ? 

Ath.  Ah  me,  what  hâve  I heard  1 
She  does  her  passion  own. 

Ino.  What,  had  I not  despaired, 

You  never  should  hâve  known. 

You've  undone  me  ; 

Look  not  on  me 
Guilt  upbraiding  ; 

Shame  invading  ; 

Look  not  on  me  ; 

. You’ve  undone  me  ! 

Ath.  With  my  life  I would  atone 

Pains  you’ve  borne,  to  me  unknown. 
Cease,  cease  to  shun  me. 

Ino'.  Look  not  on  me, 

You’ve  undone  me. 

Ath.  Cease,  cease  to  shun  me  ; 

Love,  love  alone 
Has  both  undone. 

Ino,  Ath.  Love,  love  alone 
Has  both  undone. 


SCENE  III. 

Athamas,  Ino,  and  Cadmus,  atUnded. 

Cad.  Ah  wretched  prince,  doom’d  to  disastrous 
Ah  me,  of  parents  most  forlorn  ! [love  ! 

Préparé,  O Athamas,  to  prove 


The  sharpest  pangs  that  e’er  were  borne  : 
Préparé  with  me  our  common  loss  to  mourn. 
Ath.  Can  fate,  or  Semele  in  vent 

Another,  yet  afaother  punishment  ? 

Cad.  Wing’d  with  our  fears,  and  pious  haste, 
From  Juno’s  fane  we  fled  ; 

Scarce  we  the  brazen  gates  had  pass’d, 
When  Semele  around  her  head 
With  azuré  liâmes  was  graced, 

Whose  lambent  glories  in  her  tresses  play'd. 

While  this  we  saw,  with  dread  surprise, 
Swifter  than  lightning  downwards  tending 
An  eagle  stoop’d,  of  mighty  size, 

On  purple  wings  descending  ; 

Like  gold  his  beak,  like  stars  shone  forth  his  eyes, 
His  süver  plumy  breast  with  snow  contending  : 
Sùdden  he  snatch’d  the  trembling  maid, 
And  soaring  from  our  sight  convey’d  ; 
Diffusing  ever,  as  he  lessening  flew, 

Celestial  odour  and  ambrosial  dew. 

Ath.  O prodigy,  to  me  of  dire  portent  ! 

Ino.  To  me,  1 hope,  of  fortunate  event. 


SCENE  IV. 

Athamas,  Ino,  Cadmus,  the  Chîef-Priest,  Augura,  and 

otker  Priests. 

Cad.  See,  see  Jove’s  priests,  and  holy  augura 
corne  : — - ' 

Speak,  speak,  of  Semele  and  me  déclaré  the  doom  : 

1 Aug.  Hail,  Cadmus,  hail  1 Jove  saintes  the 

Theban  king. 

Cease  your  mouming, 

Joys  returning, 

Songs  of  mirth  and  triumph  sing. 

2 Aug.  Endless  pleasure,  endless  love 

Semele  enjoys  above. 

On  her  bosom  Jove  reclining, 

Useless  now  his  thunder  lies  ; 

To  her  arms  his  bolts  resigning, 

And  his  lightning  to  her  eyes. 

Endless  pleasure,  endless  love 
Semele  enjoys  above. 

1 Prie8t.  Haste,  has  te,  haste  ! to  sacrifice  préparé, 
Once  to  the  thunderer,  once  to  the  fair, 

Jove  and  Semele  implore  : 

Jove  and  Semele  likehonoure  share; 

Whom  goda  admire,  let  men  adore. 

Haste,  haste,  haste  ! to  sacrifice  préparé. 

Chorus  (if  Priests  and  Augura. 

Hail,  Cadmus,  hail  ! Jove  salutes  the  Theban  king. 
Cease  your  mouming, 

Joys  returning, 

Songs  of  mirth  and  triumph  sing.  ' 


SCENE  III. 
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SCENE  I— - A pleasant  country;  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  a beautijvl  mountain , adomed 
with  woods  and  waterfalls . Jüno  and  Iris 
descend  in  different  machines . Juno  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  peacooks  ; Iris  on  a rainbow  ; 
they  alight  and  meet. 

Juno.  Iris  ! impatient  of  thy  atay, 

From  Samos  bave  I wing'd  my  way, 

To  meet  thy  slow  retara  ; 

Thou  know'st  what  cares  infest 
My  anrioas  breast, 

And  how  with  rage  and  jealousy  I bara  : 

Then  why  thi*  long  delay  ? 

Iris.  With  ail  his  speed,  not  yet  tbe  sun 
Through  half  his  race  has  run, 

Since  I to  execute  thy  dread  command  v 

Hâve  thrice  encompass'd  aeas  and  land. 

Juno.  Sayf  where  is  Semele’s  abode  ? 

Till  that  I know, 

Thongh  thou  hadst  on  Üghtning  rode, 

Still  thou  tedious  art,  and  slow. 

Iris.  Look  where  Citheron  proudly  stands, 
Bœotia  parting  from  Cecropian  lands  : 

High  on  the  snmmit  of  that  hill, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eyes, 

By  Jove's  command,  and  Vulcan's  skill, 

Behold  a new-erected  palace  lise. 

There  from  mortal  cares  retiring, 

She  résides  in  sweet  retreat  ; 

On  her  pleasnre,  Jove  requiring, 

Ail  the  Loves  and  Grâces  wait. 

Thither  Flora  the  fair 
With  her  train  mnst  repair, 

Her  amorona  Zéphyr  attending, 

AU  her  sweets  she  must  bring 
To  continne  the  spring, 

Which  never  must  there  know  an  ending. 

Bright  Anrora,  ’tis  said, 

From  her  old  lover’a  bed 
No  more  the  grey  orient  adorning, 

For  the  future  mnst  rise 
From  fair  Semele’s  eyes, 

And  wait  till  she  wakes  for  àie  morning. 

Juno.  No  more — 1*11  hear  no  more. 

How  long  mnst  I endure  ? — 

How  long  must  indignation  buraing, 

From  impious  mortals 
Bear  thia  insolence  ! 

Awake,  Saturais,  from  thy  lethargy  ; 

Seize,  deatroy  the  curst  adnltress. 

Scale  prend  Citheron’a  top 
Snatch  her,  tear  her  in  thy  fury, 

And  down,  down  to  the  flood  of  Acheron 
Let  her  fall,  let  her  fall,  frdl,  fall  1 
Bolling  down  the  depths  of  night, 

Never  more  to  behold  the  light. 

If  I am  own'd  above, 

Sister  and  wife  of  Jore  ; 

(Siater  at  least  I sure  may  daim, 

Though  wife  be  a neglected  name  ;) 


If  I the  impérial  sceptre  sway — 1 awear 
By  hell — 

Tremble,  thou  uni  verse,  thia  oath  to  hear, 

Not  one  of  curst  Agenor’s  race  to  spare. 

Iris.  Hear,  mighty  queen,  while  I recount 
What  obstades  you  must  surmount. 

With  adamant  the  gates  are  barr’d, 

Whose  entrance  two  fierce  dragons  guard; 

. At  each  approach  they  lash  their  forky  stings, 
And  clap  their  brazen  wings  : 

And  as  their  scaly  horrora,rise, 

They  aU  at  once  diadoæ 
A thousand  fiery  eyes, 

Which  never  know  repose. 

Juno.  H en  ce,  Iris,  hence  away, 

Far  from  the  realms  of  day  ! 

O’er  Scythian  hills  to  the  Mœotian  lake 
A speedy  flight  we’ll  take  : 

There  Somnua  1*11  compel 
His,  downy  bed  to  leave  and  silent  cell  : 

With  noise  and  light  1 wUl  his  peace  molest, 

Nor  shall  he  sink  again  to  pleasing  rest, 

Till  to  my  vow’d  revenge  he  grants  supplies, 

And  seala  with  sleep  the  wakeful  dragons*  eyes. 

.[Tfcey  çucend. 


SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  ' Palace  of 
Semble  ; she  is  sleepiny  ; Cupid,  with  Loves 
and  Zéphyrs,  waitiny . 

Cup.  See,  after  the  toils  of  an  amorous  fight, 
Where  weary  and  pleased,  stiU  panting  she  lies-; 
While  yet  in  her  mind  she  repeata  the  ddight, 

How  sweet  is  the  slumber  that  steals  on  her  eyes  ! 
Corne  Zéphyrs,  corne,  while  Cupid  sings, 

Fan  her  with  your  silky  wings  ; 

New  desire 
1*11  inspire, 

And  revive  the  dying  fiâmes  ; 

Dance  around  her 
While  1 wonnd  her, 

And  with  pleaaure  fiU  her  dreams. 

A Dalice  qf  Zéphyrs,  afler  which  Sbhulk  atodkes,  and 

rites. 

Sem.  O Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me  ? 

Why  thy  visionary  joys  remove  ? 

O Sleep,  again  deceive  me, 

To  my  arms  restore  my  wandering  love. 


SCENE  III. 

Two  Loves  lead  in  Jupttkr.  While  he  meets  and  embraces 
BaujcLa,  Cuno  sings. 


Cup.  Sleep  forsaking, 

Seize  him  waking  ; 
Love  has  sought  him, 
Back  haa  brought  him  ; 
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Mighty  Jove  thoagh  he  be, 

And  though  Love  cannot  seef 
Yet  by  feeling  about 
He  bas  found  him  out, 

And  has  caught  him. 

Sem.  Let  me  not  another  moment 
Bear  the  pangs  of  absence. 

Since  yonhave  form’d  my  soûl  for  loving, 
No  more  afflict  me 

With  doubts  and  fears,  and  cruel  jealonsy. 
Jup.  Lay  yonr  doubts  and  fears  aside, 

And  for  joys  alone  provide  ; 

Though  this  human  form  I wear, 

Think  not  I man’s  falsehood  bear. 

You  are  mortal,  and  require 
Time  to  rest  and  to  respire. 

Nor  was  I absent, 

Though  a while  withdrawn, 

To  take  pétitions 
From  the  needy  world. 

While  love  was  with  thee 
I was  présent  ; 

Love  and  I are  one. 

Sem.  If  cheerful  hopes 
And  chilling  fears, 

Alternate  smiles, 

Altemate  tears, 

Eager  panting, 

Fond  desiring, 

With  grief  now  fainting, 

Now  with  bliss  expiring  ; 

If  this  be  love,  not  you  alone. 

But  love  and  1 are  one. 

Jup . Sem.  If  this  be  love,  not  you  alone, 

Bat  love  and  I are  one. 

Sem.  Ah  me  ! 

Jup.  Why  sighs  my  Semele  ? 

What  gentle  sorrow 
Swells  thy  soft  bosom  ? 

Why  tremble  those  fair  eyes 
With  interrupted  light  ? 

Where  hovering  for  a vent, 

Amidst  their  humid  lires, 

Some  new-form’d  wish  appears  : 

Speak,  and  obtain. 

Sem.  At  my  own  happiness 
I sigh  and  tremble  ; 

Mortals  whom  goda  affect 
Hâve  narrow  limita  set  to  life, 

And  cannot  long  be  bless’d. 

Or  if  they  could — 

A god  may  prove  inconstant. 

Jup.  Beware  of  jealousy  1 

Had  Juno  not  been  jealous, 

I ne'er  had  left  Olympus, 

Nor  wander’d  in  my  love. 

Sem.  With  my  frailty  don’t  upbraid  me, 

I am  woman  as  you  made  me, 

Causeless  doubting  or  despairing, 

Raahly  trusting,  idly  fearing. 

If  obtaining, 

Still  complaining  ; 

If  consenting, 

Still  repenting  ; 

Most  complying, 

When  denying, 

And  to  be  follow'd  only  flying. 

With  my  frailty  don’t  upbraid  me, 

I am  woman  as  you  made  me. 


Jup.  Thy  sex  of  Jove’ s the  masterpiece. 
Thon  of  thy  sex  art  most  excelling. 
Frailty  in  thee  is  ornament, 

In  thee  perfection. 

Given  to  agitate  the  mind, 

And  keep  awake  men's  passions  ; 

To  banish  indolence, 

And  dull  repose, 

The  foes  of  transport 
And  of  pleasure. 

Sem.  Still  I am  mortal, 

Still  a woman  ; 

And  ever  when  you  leave  me, 

Though  compaas’d  round  with  deities 
Of  Loves  and  Grâces, 

A fear  invades  me  ; 

And  conscious  of  a nature 
Far  inferior, 

I seek  for  solitude. 

And  shun  society. 

Jup.  [Apart]  Too  well  I read  her  meaning, 
But  must  not  understand  her. 

Aiming  at  immortality 
With  dangerous  ambition, 

She  would  dethrone  Saturnin  ; 

And  reigning  in  my  heart 
Would  reign  in  heaven. 

Lest  she  too  much  explain, 

I must  with  speed  amuse  her  ; 

It  gives  the  lover  double  pain, 

Who  hears  his  nymph  complain, 

And  hearing  must  refuse  her. 

Sem.  Why  do  you  cease  to  gaze  upon  me  ? 
Why  musing  tum  away  ? 

Some  other  object 
Seems  more  pleasing. 

Jup.  Thy  needless  fears  remove, 

My  fairest,  latest,  only  love. 

By  my  command, 

Now  at  this  instant,  1 
Two  wingâd  Zéphyrs 
From  her  downy  bed 
Thy  much-loved  Ino  bear'; 

And  both  together 
Waft  her  hither 
Through  the  balmy  air. 

Sem.  Shall  I my  sister  see  ! 

The  dear  companion 
Of  my  tender  years. 

Jup.  See,  she  appears, 

But  sees  not  me  ; 

For  I am  visible 
Alone  to  thee. 

While  I retire,  rise  and  meet  her, 

And  with  welcomes  greet  her. 

Now  ail  this  scene  shaU  to  Arcadia  tum, 

The  seat  of  happy  nymphs  and  swains  ; 
There  without  the  rage  of  jealousy  they  bum, 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  love  without  its  pains. 


SCENE  IV. 

Jupitkb  retire*.  Semble  and  Ino  meet  and  embrace. 
The  Scene i*  totaüy  changed , and  shows  anopen  country. 
Several  Bhepherda  and  Bhepherdeaa»  enter.  B nuti 
and  Ino  having  entertained  eaeh  other  in  dumb  show,  sit 
and  observe  the  rural  sports,  whteh  end  the  second  AcL 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Cave  of  Somnus.  The  godof 
sleep  lying  on  his  bed,  A soft  symphony  it 
heard.  Then  the  miuie  changes  to  a différent 
movement . 

Jinro  and  Ibis. 

Juno.  Somnus,  awake  ! 

RaUe  thy  reclining  head. 

Iris.  Thyself  fbrsake, 

And  lift  np  thy  heavy  Hds  of  lead. 

Som.  [ Waktng.]  Leave  me,  loathsome  light  ! 
Receive  me,  silent  night. 

Lethe,  why  doea  thy  lingering  carrent  cease  ? 
O mnrmur,  mormnr  me  agaln  to  peace. 

[ Sinks  doum  again. 

Iris.  Dullgod,canst  thon  attend  the  waten*  (ail, 
And  not  hear  Saturnin  call  ! 

Juno.  Peace,  Iris,  peace  ! I know  how  to  charm 
him  : 

Pasithea's  name  alone  can  warm  him. 
Juno,  Iris.  Only  love  on  sleep  has  power  ; 

O’er  gods  and  men 
Though  Somnus  reign, 

Lore  altemate  has  his  hour. 

Juno . Somnus,  arise, 

Disclose  thy  tender  eyes  ; 

For  Pasithea’s  sight 
Endure  the  light  : 

Somnus,  arise  ! 

Som.  [ Rising .]  More  sweet  is  that  name 
Than  a soft  purling  stream  ; 

With  pleasure  repose  I’U  forsake, 

* If  you’ U grant  me  but  her  to  aoothe  me 
Juno.  My  will  obey,  [awake. 

She  shall  be  thine. 

Thou  with  thy  softer  powers, 

First  Jove  shalt  captivate  : 

To  Morpheus  then  give  order, 

Thy  varions  minister, 

That  with  a dream  in  shape  of  Semele, 
But  fhr  more  beautiful. 

And  more  alluring, 

He  may  invade  the  sleeping  deity  ; 

And  more  to  agitate 
His  kindling  fire, 

Still  let  the  phantom  seem 
To  fly  before  him, 

That  he  may  wake  impetuous, 

Furious  in  desire  $ 

(Jnable  to  refuse  whatever  boon 
Her  coyness  shall  require. 

Som.  I tremble  to  comply. 

Juno.  To  me  thy  leaden  rod  reaign, 

To  charm  the  sentinels 
On  mount  Citheron  ; 

Then  cast  a sleep  on  mortal  Ino, 

That  I may  seem  her  form  to  wear 
When  I to  Semele  appear. 

Obey  my  will,  thy  rod  resign, 

And  Pasithea  shall  be  thine. 

Som.  AU  I must  grant,  for  aU  is  due 
To  Pasithea,  love,  and  you. 

Juno.  Away  let  us  haste. 

Let  neither  hâve  rest, 


TU1  the  sweetest  of  pleasures  we  prove  ; 

Till  of  vengeance  possess’d 
I doubly  am  bless’d, 

And  thou  art  made  happy  in  love. 

[JS'jrcunJ  Juno  and  Ijus. 
[Somnus  retires  within  his  Cave , the  scene  changes 
to  Scmblb’s  Apartment. 


SCENE  II. 

SaMBLB. 

I love,  and  am  loved,  yet  more  I desire  ; 

Ah,  how  foolish  a thing  is  finition  ! 

As  one  passion  cools,  some  other  takes  fire, 
And  I’m  stül  in  a longing  condition. 
Whate'er  I poasess 
Soon  seems  an  excess, 

For  something  untried  I pétition  ; 

Though  daily  I prove 
The  pleasures  of  love, 

I die  for  the  joys  of  ambition. 


SCENE  III. 

Sbmblb,  and  Juno  as  Ino,  wttA  a mirror  in  her  hand. 

Juno.  [Apart.]  Thus,  shaped  Uke  Ino, 

With  ease  I shall  deceive  her, 

And  in  this  mirror  she  shall  see 
Herself  as  much  transform'd  as  me. — 

Do  I some  goddess  see  ? 

Or  is  it  Semele  ? 

Sem.  Dear  sister,  speak, 

When  ce  this  astonishment  ? 

Juno . Your  charma  improving 
To  divine  perfection, 

Show  you  were  late  admitted 
Among  celestial  beauties. 

Has  Jove  consented  ? 

And  are  you  made  immortal  ? 

Sem.  Ah  no,  I stÜl  am  mortal  ; 

Nor  am  I sensible 

Of  any  change  or  new  perfection. 

Juno.  [Giving  her  the  gloss .]  Behold  in  this 
mirror 

Whence  cornes  my  surprise  ; 

Such  lustre  and  terror 
Unité  in  your  eyes, 

That  mine  cannot  fixona  radiance  so  bright  ; 

'Tis  unsafe  for  the  sense,  and  too  slippery  for  sight 
Sem.  [ Looking  in  the  gloss.']  O ecstacy  of  hap- 
piness  ! 

Celestial  grâces 
I discover  in  e&ch  feature  ! 

Myself  I shall  adore, 

If  I persist  in  gasing  ; 

No  object  sure  bdfore 
Was  ever  half  so  pleasing. 

How  did  that  glance  become  me  ! 

But  take  this  flattering  mirror  from  me. 

Yet  once  again  let  me  view  me  : 

Ah,  charming  ail  o’er  ! 

[Offering  the  gloss,  withdraws  her  hand  again. 
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SEMBLE. 


Here— hold,  I’il  hâve  one  look  more, 

Though  that  look  1 were  sure  would  undo  me. 

Juno.  [ Taking  the  glas»  from  her.]  Be  wise  as 
you  are  beautiful, 

Nor  lose  this  opportunity. 

When  Jove  appears, 

AU  ardent  with  desire, 

Refuse  his  proffer’d  flame 

TU1  you  obtain  a boon  without  a name. 

Sem.  Can  that  avail  me  ? 

Juno.  Unknowing  your  intent, 

And  eager  for  posaessing, 

He  unawares  will  grant 
The  nameless  blessing. 

But  bind  him  by  the  Stygian  lake,  . 
Lest  lover-like  his  word  he  break. 

Sem.  But  how  shall  I attain 
To  immortality  ? 

Juno.  Conjure  him  by  his  oath 
Not  to  approach  your  bed 
In  likeness  of  a rnortal, 

But  like  himself  the  mighty  thnnderer. 
In  pomp  of  majesty, 

And  heavenly  attire  ; 

As  when  he  proud  Satumia  charma, 

And  with  ineffable  delights 
FiUs  ber  enciroling  arm  s, 

And  paya  the  nuptial  rites. 

By  this  conjunction 
With  entire  divinity 
You  shall  partake  of  heavenly  essence, 
And  thenceforth  leave  thi«  mortel  State 
To  reign  above, 

Adored  by  Jove, 

In  spite  of  jealous  Juno’ a hâte. 

Sem.  Thus  let  my  thanks  be  paid, 

Thus  let  my  arma  embrace  thee  ; 

And  when  I’m  a goddess  made, 

With  charma  like  mine  I’U  grâce  thee. 

Juno . Rich  odours  fiU  the  firagrant  air, 

And  Jove’a  approach  déclaré. 

I muât  retire — 

i Sem.  Adieu  ! — Your  counsel  I*U  pursue. 

Juno.  [Aparl.]  And  sure  destruction  wiU  ensue. 

Vain,  wretchedfool  ! — [7V>  Semble]  Adieu  I 


Sem.  Jup.  I dare  not,  I cannot  comply. 

Ah,  fear  not  ; you  must  not  deny. 

Jup.  O Semele, 

Why  art  thon  thus  insensible  ? 

Were  I a rnortal, 

Thy  barbarous  disdaining 
Would  surely  end  me, 

And  death  at  my  complaining 
In  pity  would  befriend  me. 

Sem.  I ever  am  granting, 

You  always  complain  ; 

I always  am  wanting, 

Yet  never  obtain. 

Jup.  Speak,  speak  your  desire, 

I’m  ail  o ver  fire. 

Say  what  you  require, 

I’U  grant  it — now  let  us  retire. 

Sem.  Swear  by  the  Stygian  lake. 

Jup.  By  that  tremendous  flood  I swear  : 

Ye  Stygian  waters,  hear. 

And  thou  Olympus,  shake, 

In  witness  to  the  oath  I take. 

[Thunder  heard  at  a distance , and  undemeatk. 
Sem.  You’ Il  grant  what  I require  ? 

Jup.  I’U  grant  what  you  require. 

Sem.  Then  cast  off  this  human  shape  which  you 
wear. 

And  Jove  since  you  are,  like  Jove  too 
appear  ; 

When  nezt  you  desire  I should  charm  ye. 
As  when  Juno  you  bless, 

So  you  me  must  caress, 

And  with  ail  your  omnipotence  arm  ye. 
Jup.  Ah  ! take  heed  what  you  press, 

For  beyond  aU  redress, 

Should  I grant  what  you  wish,  I shall  harm  ye. 
Sem.  I’U  be  pleased  with  no  less 
Than  my  wish  in  ezcess  : 

Let  the  oath  you  hâve  taken  alarm  ye  : 

Haste,  haste,  and  préparé. 

For  FU  know  what  you  are  ; 

So  with  aU  your  omnipotence  arm  ye. 


SCENE  Y. 


SCENE  IV. 

Jupiter  enlers,  effets  to  embrace  Semble  ; she  looks  kindUy 
on  him , but  retires  a littlefrom  him. 

Jup.  Corne  to  my  arms,  my  lovely  fair, 

Soothe  my  uneasy  care  ; 

In  my  dream  late  I woo’d  thee, 

And  in  vain  I pursued  thee, 

For  yon  fled  Trom  my  prayer, 

And  bid  me  despair. 

Corne  to  my  arma,  my  lovely  fair. 

Sem.  Though  'tis  easy  to  please  ye, 

And  hard  to  deny  ; 

Though  posæssing’B  a blessing 
For  which  I conid  die, 

I dare  not,  I cannot  comply. 

Jup.  When  I languish  with  anguish, 

And  tenderly  sigh, 

Can  you  leave  me,  deceive  me, 

And  scornfuUy  fly  ? 

Ah,  fear  not  ; you  must  not  deny. 


She  witkdravos , Jupiter  remains  pensive  and  dejccled. 

Jupiter. 

Ah  ! whither  is  she  gone  ? unhappy  fair  ! 

Why  did  she  wish  ? — Why  did  I rashly  swear  ? 
fTi s past,  ’tis  past  recaU, 

She  must  a victim  faU. 

Anon,  when  I appear, 

The  mighty  thunderer, 

Arm’d  with  inévitable  fire, 

She  needs  must  instantly  expire. 
fTis  past,  ’tis  past  recall, 

She  must  a victim  faU. 

My  softest  lightning  yet  I'U  try. 

And  mUdest  melting  boit  apply  i 
In  vain — for  she  was  framed  to  prove 
None  but  the  lambent  fiâmes  of  love. 
’Tis  past,  ’tis  past  recaU, 

She  must  a victim  faU. 


SCENE  IX. 


SEMELE. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Jmro  appears  in  her  chariot  aseending. 

Juno. 

Above  measure 
Is  the  pleasure 
Which  my  revenge  supplies. 

Love’s  a bubble, 

Gain'd  with  trouble, 

And  in  possession  dies. 

With  what  joy  shall  I mount  to  my  beaven  again, 
At  once  from  my  rirai  and  jealousy  freed  ! 

The  sweets  of  revenge  make  it  worth  while  to  reign, 
And  heaven  will  hereafter  be  beaven  indeed. 

[8he  atcends. 

— • — 

SCENE  VII. 

The  Scene  opening  ditcovert  Sbmxlk  lying  under  a canopy, 
leaning  pentivdy . While  a moumJÏU  tymphony  it  play- 
ing,  the  lookt  up  and  teet  Jupitkr  detcending  in  a black 
cloud  i the  motion  of  the  cloud  it  slow.  Flathet  of  light- 
j ning  issue  from  either  eide,  and  thunder  it  heard  grum - 
i bling  in  the  air . 

SXMBLR. 

Ab  me  ! too  late  I now  repent 
My  pride  and  impious  vanity. 

He  cornes  ! far  off  his  lightnings  scorcb  me. — 

I feel  my  life  consuming  : 

I burn,  I burn  ! — I faint  ! — for  pity  I implore — 

O belp  ! O help  ! — I can  no  more.  [Dict. 

[ At  the  cloud  which  containt  Jupiter  it  arrived  Just 
over  the  canopy  of  Srmrlr,  a tttdden  and  great  flash 
Oflightning  breaktforth , and  a clap  of  loud  thunder 
it  heard  i when  at  ont  inttant  Semkjlk,  with  the 
palace  and  the  whole  prêtent  teene  ditappeart , and 
J upitrr  reateendt  twi/lly.  The  teene » totally  changed, 

| représente  a picotant  country,  Mount  Cither  on  cloting 

theprotpeeU 


SCENE  VIII. 

Cadmus,  Athamas,  and  Imo. 

Ino.  Of  my  ill-boding  dream 
Bebold  tbe  dire  event. 

Cad.  Ath.  O terror  and  astonishment  ! 

1 no.  How  I was  hence  removed, 

Or  hitber  how  retum’d,  I know  not  : 


So  long  a trance  witbheld  me. 
But  Hermes  in  a vision  told  me 


And  added,  as  from  me  he  fled, 

That  Jove  ordain’d  I Athamas  sbould  wed. 
Cad.  Be  Jove  in  everything  obey'd. 

[t Joint  their  handt. 

Ath.  Unworthy  of  your  charma,  m y self  I yield  ; 

Be  Jove’ s commanda  and  yours  fulèll'd. 
Cad.  See,  from  above  the  bellying  clouds  de* 
scend, 

And  big  with  some  new  wonder  this  way 
tend. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  IX. 

A bright  cloud  deteendt  and  reste  on  Mount  CUhtron, 
which  opening,  ditcovere  Afollo  teated  in  it  at  the 
god  of  prophecy. 

Cadmus,  Athamas,  Ino,  and  A i*ollo. 

Apol.  Apollo  cornes  to  relieve  your  care, 

And  future  bappiness  déclaré. 

From  tyrannous  love  ail  your  sorrows  proceed, 
From  tyrannous  love  you  shall  quickly  be  freed. 
From  Semele’s  ashes  a phœnix  shall  rise, 

The  joy  of  this  earth,  and  delight  of  the  skies  : 

A god  be  shall  prove 
More  mighty  than  Love  ; 

And  a sovereign  juice  shall  invent, 

Which  antidote  pure 
The  sick  lover  shall  cure, 

And  sighing  and  sorrow  for  ever  prevent. 

Then  mortals  be  merry,  and  scom  the  bünd  boy  ; 
Your  hearts  from  his  arrows  strong  wine  shall 
defend  : 

Each  day  and  each  night  you  shall  revel  in  joy, 

For  when  Bacchus  is  born,  Love’s  reign  ’s  at  an  end. 

Chorus. 

Then  mortals  be  merry,  &c. 

Dance  af  Satyn. 

[fxcuMt  omnet. 
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THE  RELAPSE;  OR,  VIRTÜE  IN  DANGER. 


FIRST  PROLOGUE. 

8POKEN  BT  MI8S  CROS8; 


Ladies,  this  Play  in  too  mnch  haste  waa  writ, 

To  be  o’ercharged  with  either  plot  or  wit 
'Twas  got,  conceived,  and  bom  in  six  weeks’ 
space, 

And  wit,  you  know,  's  as  slow  in  growth  as — 
grâce. 

Sure  it  can  ne'er  be  ripen'd  to  your  taste  ; 

I doubt  ’twill  prove,  our  author  bred  too  fest  : 

For  mark  ’em  well,  who  with  the  Muses  marry, 
They  rarely  do  conceive,  but  they  miscarry. 

’Tis  the  hard  fate  of  those  who  are  big  with  rhyme, 
£till  to  be  brought  to  bed  before  their  time. 

Of  our  late  poets  Nature  few  has  made  ; 

The  greatest  part  are — onl^  so  by  trade. 

Still  want  of  aomething  bnngs  the  scribbling  fit  ; 
For  want  of  money  some  of  ’em  hâve  writ, 

And  others  do’t,  you  see,  for — want  of  wit. 
Honour,  they  fency,  summons  ’em  to  write, 


So  ont  they  lug  in  wresty  Nature’»  spite, 

As  some  of  you  spruce  beaux  do  — when  you  fight. 
Yet  let  the  ebb  of  wit  be  ne’er  so  low, 

Some  glimpse  of  it  a man  may  hope  to  show, 

Upon  a theme  so  ample  as — a beau. 

So,  how8oe’er  true  courage  may  decay, 

Perhaps  there’s  not  one  smock-face  here  to-day, 
But’s  bold  as  César — to  attack  a play. 

Nay,  what’s  yet  more,  with  an  undaunted  face, 

To  do  the  thing  with  more  heroic  grâce, 

’Tis  six  to  four  ye  attack  the  strongest  place. 

You  are  such  Hotspurs  in  this  kind  of  venture, 
Where  there’s  no  breach,  just  there  you  needs  must 
enter  : 

But  be  advised — 

E’en  give  the  hero  and  the  critic  o’er, 

For  Nature  sent  you  ôn  another  score 

She  form’d  her  beau,  for  nothing  but  fier  whore. 


PROLOGUE  ON  THE  THIRD  DAY. 

SPOKEN  BT  MES.  VERBRUGGEN. 


Apologies  for  Plays,  expérience  shows, 

Are  things  almost  as  useless  as — the  beaux. 
Whate’er  we  say  (like  them)  we  neither  move 
Your  iriendship,  pity,  anger,  nor  your  love. 
’Tifinterest  turns  the  globe  ; let  us  but  find 
The  way  to  pleaae  you,  and  you’ll  soon  be  kind  : 
But  to  expect,  you’d  for  our  sakés  approve, 

Ï8  just  as  though  you  for  their  sakes  should  love  ; 
And  that,  we  do  confeas,  we  think  a task 
Which  (though  they  may  impose)  we  never  ought 
to  ask. 

This  is  an  âge,  where  ail  things  we  improve, 
But,  most  of  ail,  the  art  of  igaking  love. 

In  former  dayB,  women  were  only  won 
By  merit,  truth,  and  constant  service  done  ; 

But  lovers  now  are  much  more  expert  grown  ; 
They  seldom  wait,  to  approach  by  tedious  form  ; 
They’re  for  despatch,  for  taking  you  hy  storm  : 
Quick  are  their  sieges,  furious  are  their  fires, 
Fierce  their  attacks,  and  boundless  their  desires. 
Before  the  Play’s  half  ended,  I’il  engage 
To  show  you  beaux  corne  crowding  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  so  little  pains  hâve  always  sped, 

They’ll  undertake  to  look  a lady  dead. 


How  hâve  I shook,  and  tremUing  stood  with 
awe, 

When  here,  behind  the  scenes,  I’ve  * aeen~  ’em 
draw 

-^A  comb  ; that  dead-doing  weapon  to  the  heart, 
And  tum  each  powder’d  hoir  into  a dart  ! 

When  I hâve  seen  ’em  sally  on  the  stage, 

Dress’d  to  the  war,  and  ready  to  engage, 

I’ve  moum’d  your  destiny — yet  more  their  fate, 

To  think,  that  after  victories  so  great, 

It  should  so  often  prove  their  hard  mishap  • 

To  sneak  into  a lane,  and  get — a clap. 

But,  hush  ! they’re  here  already  ; I’il  retire, 

And  leave  ’em  to  the  ladies  to  admire. 

They’ll  show  you  twenty  thousand  arts  and  grâces, 
They'll  entertain  you  with  their  soft  grimaces, 
Their  snuffbox,  awkward  bows,  and — ugly  faces. 

In  short,  they’re  after  ail  so  much  your  friends, 
That  lest  the  Play  should  fail,  the  author  ends  ; 
They  hâve  resolved  to  make  you  some  amenda. 
Between  each  act  (perform’d  by  nicest  raies) 
They'll  treat  you  with — an  Interlude  of  fools  : 

Of  which  that  you  may  hâve  the  deeper  sense, 

The  entertainment’s— at  their  own  expense. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.—A  Boom  in  Loveless’s  Country- 

House. 

Enter  Lovslsm,  readinç. 

f 

| Love.  How  true  is  that  philosophy,  which  says 
;Our  heaven  is  seated  in  our  minds  ! 

^Through  ail  the  roving  pleasures  of  my  youtb, 
(Where  nights  and  days  seem  ail  consumed  in  joy, 
Where  the  false  face  of  luxury 
Display’d  such  charms, 


As  might  bave  shaken  the  most  holy  hennit, 
And  made  him  totter  at  his  altar,) 

I never  knew  one  moment’s  peace  like  this. 
Here,  in  this  little  soft  re treat, 

My  thoughts  unbent  from  ail  the  cares  of  Hfe, 
Content  with  fortune, 

Eased  from  the  grating  duties  of  dependence, 
From  envy  free,  ambition  under  foot, 

The  raging  fiame  of  wild  destructive  lust 
Reduced  to  a warm  pleasing  fire  of  lawful  love, 
My  life  glides  on,  and  ail  is  well  within. 


THE  RELAPSE  ; OR,  VIRTÜE  IN  DANGER. 


Enter  Amanda. 

How  doea  the  happy  cause  of  my  content, 

[ Meeting  ker  kindlp. 

My  dë&r  Amanda  ? 

You  iind  me  musing  on  my  happy  State, 

And  fuü  of  gratefdl  thonghts  to  Heaven,  and  yon. 
Aman.  Those  gratefol  offerings  Heaven  can’t 
receive 

With  more  delight  than  I do  : 

Would  I could  share  with  it  as  well 
The  dispensations  of  its  bliss  ! 

That  I might  search  its  choicest  fovoura  ont, 

And  shower  ’em  on  yonr  head  for  «ver. 

— Love.  The  largest  boong  that  Heaven  thinks  fit 
to  grant, 

To  things  it  has/decreed  shall  crawl  on  earth. 

Are  in  the  gift  of  woman  form’d  like  yon. 

Perhaps  when  time  shall  be  no  more, 

When  the  aspiring  soûl  shall  take  its  flight, 
AnAdrop  this  pondérons  lnmp  of  clay  behind  it, 

It  may  hâve  appetitos  we  know  not  of, 

And  pleasures  as  refined  as  its  desires — 

But  till  that  day  of  knowledge  shall  instrâct  me, 
The  ntmost  blessing  that  my  thonght  can  reach, 

[Taking  her  in  hie  arme . 

Is  folded  in  my  arma,  and  rooted  in  my  heart. 
Aman.  There  let  it  grow  for  ever  1 
Love.  Well  said,  Amanda — let  it  be  for  ever-— 
Would  Heaven  grant  that — 

Aman.  Twere  ail  the  heaven  I’d  ask. 

But  we  are  clad  in  black  mortality,'V 
And  thç  dark  curtain  of  etemal  nighyf  v* 

At  last  mnst  drop  between  us.  ^ 

Love.  Itjpust 

That  mournful  séparation  we  mnst  see, 

A bitter  pili  it  is  to  ail  ; but  doubles  its  ungrateful 
teste, 

Wheft  lovera  are  to  swallow  it. 

Aman.  Perhaps  that  pain  may  only  be  my  lot, 
Yon  possibly  may  be  exempted  from  it. 


Men  find  out  softer  ways  to  quench  their  fins. 
Love.  Can  yon  then  doubt  my  constai 
Amanda  ? 


then  doubt  my  constancy,' 


You’U  find  ’tis  bnilt  npon  a steady  basis — 

The  rock  of  reason  now  supporte  my  love. 

On  which  it  stands  so  fix’d, 

The  rudest  hurricane  of  wild  désiré 
Would,  like  the  breath  of  a soft  slnmbering  babe, 
Pass  by,  and  never  shake  it.  • 

Aman . Yet  still  ’tis  safer  to  avoid  the  storm  ; 
The  strongest  vessels,  if  they  put  to  sea, 

May  possibly  be  lost. 

Would  I could  keep  yon  here  in  this  c&lm  port  for 
' ever! 

^Forgive  the  weakness  of  a woman, 
fI  am  uneasy  at  yonr  going  to  stay  so  long  in  town  ; 
I know  its  false  insinuât  ing  pleagures  ; 

I know  the  force  of  its  delusions  ; 

I know  the  strength  of  its  attacks  ; 

I know  the  weak  defence  of  nature  ; 

I know  yon  are  a man — and  I — a wife. 

Love.  You  know  then  ail  that  needs  to  give  yon 
rest, 

For  wife’s  the  strongest  daim  that  yon  can  urge. 
When  you  would  plead  vour  title  to  my  heart. 

On  thia  yon  may  dépend.  Therefore  be  calm, 

Banish  yonr  feara,  for  they 

Are  traitera  to  your  peace  : beware  of  them, 

They  are  insinuating  busy  things 


That  gossip  to  and  fro, 

And  do  a world  of  mischief  where  they  corne. 

But  yon  shall  soon  be  mistress  of  ’em  ail  ; 

1*11  aid  you  with  such  arms  for  their  destraction, 
They  never  shall  erect  their  heads  again. 

Yon  know  the  business  is  indispensable,  that  obliges 
me  to  go  for  London;  and  you  hâve  no  reason, 
that  I know  of,  to  believe  that  I’m  glad  of  the 
occasion.  For  my  honest  consdence  is  my  witness, 

I'i  hâve  found  a due  succession  of  such  charma 
In  my  retirera ent  here  with  you, 

I hâve  never  thrown  one  roving  thonght  that  way. 

\ But  since,  against  my  will,  I’m  dragg’d  once  more 
\To  that  uneasy  theatre  of  noise, 

I am  resolved  to  make  such  use  on’t, 

As  shall  convince  yon  ’tis  an  old  cast  mistress, . 
Who  has  been  so  lavish  of  her  favonrs, 

She’s  now  grown  bankrupt  of  her  charms, 

And  has  not  one  allurement  left  to  move  me. 

Aman*  Her  bow,  I do  believe,  is  grown  so  weak 
Her  arrows  (at  this  distance)  cannot  hurt  yon  ; 

But  in  approaching  ’em,  you  give  ’em  strength. 
The  dart  that  has  not  for  to  fly,  will  put 
The  best  of  armour  to  a dangerous  triaL 
^ Love.  That  trial  past,  and  you’re  at  esse  for  ever; 
When  you  hâve  seen  the  helmet  proved, 

Jfou’ll  apprehend  no  more  for  him  that  wears  it. 
Therefore,  fo  put  a lasting  period  to  yonr  feara, 

I am  resolved,  this  once,  to  launch  into  temptetion  : 
I’U  give  you  an  essay  of  ail  my  virtues, 

My  former  boon  companions  of  the  bottle 
Shall  foirly  try  what  charms  are  left  in  wine  : 

I’il  take  my  place  amongst  them, 

They  shall  hem  me  in, 

Sing  praises  to  their  god,  and  drink  his  glory  : 
Turn  wild  enthusiasts  for  his  sake, 

And  beasts  to  do  him  honour  : 4 
Whilst  I,  a stubbom  atheist, 

Sullenly  look  on, 

Without  one  révérend  glass  to  his  divinity. 

That  for  my  tempérance, 

Then  for  my  constancy — 

Aman.  Ay,  there  take  beed. 

Love.  Indeed  the  danger’s  small. 

Aman . And  yet  my  feara  are  great. 

Love.  Why  are  yon  so  timorous  ? 

Aman.  Because  you  are  so  bold. 

Love.  My  courage  should  disperse  your  appré- 
hension. 

Aman.  My  appréhensions  should  alarm  your 
courage. 

. Love.  F y,  f f,  Amanda  ! it  is  not  kind  thns  to 
distrust  me. 

Aman . And  yet  my  feara  are  founded  on  my 
love. 

Love.  Your  love  then  is  not  founded  as  it  ought  ; 
For  if  you  can  believe  ’tis  possible 
I should  again  relapse  to  my  past  follies, 

I mnst  appear  to  you  a thing 
Of  such  an  undigested  composition, 

That  but  to  think  of  me  with  inclination, 

Would  be  a weakness  in  ydur  teste 
Your  virtue  scarce  could  answer. 

Aman.  ’Twould  be  a weakness  in  my  tongue  ; 
My  prudence  could  not  answer, 

If  I should  press  you  farther  with  my  feara  ; 
l’il  therefore  trouble  you  no  longer  with  ’em. 

Love.  Nor  shall  they  trouble  you  mueh  longer, 
A little  time  shall  show  you  they  were  groundless: 
This  winter  shall  be  the  fiery  triai  of  my  virtue  ; 


Which,  when  it  once  bas  pass’d, 

'Y ou’ll  be  convinced  'twas  of  no  folse  allay, 

There  ail  yonr  carea  will  end. 

Aman,  Pray  Heaven  they  may. 

hand  in  kand. 


SCENE  IL—  Whitehall. 

Enter  Ton  Fashion,  Lory,  and  Tuo. 

Fash.  Corne,  pay  the  waterman,  and  take  the 
portmantle. 

Lory,  Faith,  sir,  I think  the  waterman  had  as 
good  take  the  portmantle,  and  pay  himaelf. 

Fash,  Why,  sure  there’s  aomething  left  in't  I 

Lory.  But  a aolitary  old  waistcoat,  npon  my 
honour,  air. 

Fash,  Why,  what’s  become  of  the  bine  ooat, 
sirrah  ? 

Lory,  Sir,  ’twas  eaten  at  Gravesend  ; the  reck- 
oning  came  to  thirty  shillings,  and  your  privy  purae 
was  worth  but  two  half-crowns. 

Fash.  *Tia  very  well. 

Tug.  Pray,  master,  will  you  pleaae  to  deapatch 
me  ? 

Fash.  Ay,  here  a — canst  thon  change  me  a 
guinea? 

Lory.  [Aside.]  Good! 

Tug.  Change  a guinea,  master  ! Ha  ! ha  ! your 
honour’s  pleaaed  to  compliment. 

F euh.  Êgad,  I don’t  know  how  I shall  pay  thee 
then,  for  I hâve  nothing  but  gold  about  me. 

Lory.  [ Aride.]  Hum,  hum  ! 

Fash.  What  dost  thou  expect,  friend  ? 

Tug.  Why,  master,  so  far  against  wind  and  tide 
is  richly  worth  half  a piece. 

Fash.  Why,  faith,  I think  thou  art  a good  con» 
scionable  fellow.  Egad,  I begin  to  hâve  so  good 
an  opinion  of  thy  honesty,  I care  not  if  I leave  my 
portmantle  with  thee,  till  I send  thee  thy  money. 

Tug.  Ha  ! God  bless  your  honour  ; I should  be 
as  wilUng  to  trust  you,  master,  but  that  you  are,  as 
a man  may  say,  a étranger  to  me,  and  these  are 
admble  times  ; there  are  a great  man  y sharpers  stir- 
ring. — [Taking  up  the  portmantle.’]  Well,  master, 
when  your  worship  sends  the  money,  your  port- 
mantle shall  be  fortheoming  ; my  name’s  Tug,  my 
wife  keeps  a brandy-shop  in  Drab-Alley,  at  Wapping. 

Fash.  Very  well  ; I'U  send  for  t to-morrow. 

[JE’jtW  Tüo. 

Lory.  So. — Now,  sir,  I hope  you’ 11  own  your- 
self  a happy  man,  you  hâve  outlived  ail  your  cares. 

Fash.  How  so,  sir? 

Lory.  Why  you  hâve  nothing  left  to  take  care  of. 

Fash.  Yes,  sirrah,  I hâve  myself  and  you  to  take 
care  of  stilL 

Lory.  Sir,  if  you  could  but  prevail  with  some- 
body  else  to  do  that  for  you,  I fancy  we  might  both 
fore  the  better  for't. 

Fash.  Why,  if  thou  canst  tell  me  where  to  apply 
myself,  I hâve  at  présent  so  little  money,  and  so 
much  humility  about  me,  I don’t  know  but  I may 
follow  a fool’s  advioe. 

Lory.  Why  then,  sir,  your  fool  advises  you  to 
lay  aside  ail  animosity,  and  apply  to  sir  Novelty, 
your  elder  brother. 

Fash.  Damn  my  elder  brother  ! 

Lory.  With  ail  my  heart  ; but  get  him  to  redeem 
your  annuity  however. 


you  use  to  do. 

Fash.  Why,  how  wouldst  hâve  me  treat  him  ? 
Lory.  Like  a trout — tickle  him. 

IFash.  I can’t  flatter. 

Lory.  Can  you  starve  ? 

Fash.  Yes. 

Lory.  I can’t.— Good-by  t’ye,  sir — * [Goinç. 
Fash.  Stay ; thou  wilt  distract  me!  What 
wouldst  thou  hâve  me  say  to  him  ? 

Lory.  Say  nothing  to  him,  apply  yourself  to  bis 
favourites,  speak  to  his  periwig,  bis  cravat,  his 
feather,  his  snuff  box,  and  when  you  are  well  with 
them,  desire  him  to  lend  you  a thousand  pounds. 
TU  engage  you  prosper. 

Fash.  ’Sdeath  and  furies  ! why  was  that  cox- 
comb  thrust  into  the  world  before  me  ? O Fortune  ! 
Fortune  !— thou  art  a bitch  by  Gad  ! [Extwnt 


SCENE  III. — A Boom  «n  Lord  Foppingtox’s 

House. 

Enter  Lord  FomNoroir  in  his  nightgoten. 

Lord  Fop.  Page  ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Sir  1 

Lord  Fop.  Sir  ! — Pray,  sir,  do  me  the  faveur  to 
teach  your  tongne  the  title  the  king  has  thought  fit 
to  honour  me  with. 

Page.  I ask  your  lordship’s  pardon,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop . O,  you  can  pronounce  the  word  then  ? 
1 thought  it  wouild  hâve  choked  you. — D’ye  hear  ? 

Page . My  lord  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Call  La  Verole  ; I would  dress. — 
[Exit  Page.] — Well,  ’tis  an  unspeakable  pleasure 
to  be  a man  of  quality,  strike  me  dumb  ! — My  lord. 
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— yourlordship  ! My  lord  Foppington  I — Ah  ! c'est 
quelque  chose  de  beau,  que  le  diable  m'emporte  ! — 
Why  the  ladies  were  ready  to  puke  at  me  whilst  I 
had  nothing  but  sir  Navelty  to  recommend  me  to 
’em. — Sure,  whilst  I was  but  a knight,  I was  a very 
* nauseous  fellow. — Well,  ’tis  ten  thousand  pawnd 
well  given,  stap  my  vitale  ! — 

Enter  La  V khôls. 

La  Ver . Me  lord,  de  shoemaker,  de  tailor,  de 
hosier,  de  semstress,  de  barber,  be  ail  ready,  if  your 
lordship  please  to  dreBS. 

Lord  Fop.'  ’Tis  well,  admit  ’em. 

La  Ver . Hey,  messieurs,  entrez. 

Enter  Tailor,  Shoemaker,  Mbndlkos,  Forktop,  and 

Mrs.  Calico. 

Lord  Fop.  So,  gentlemen,  I hope  you  hâve  ail 
taken  pains  to  show  yonrselves  masters  in  yonr 
professions. 

Tailor . I think  I may  présumé  to  say,  sir — 

La  Ver.  My  lord — you  dawn,  you  ! 

Tailor . Why,  is  be  made  a,  lord  ? — My  lord,  I 
ask  your  lordship’s  pardon,  my  lord  ; I hope,  my 
lord,  your  lordship  will  please  to  own  I bave 
brought  your  lordship  as  accomplished  a suit  of 
clothes  as  ever  peer  of  England  trod  the  stage  in, 
my  lord.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  try  ’em 
now  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Ay  ; but  let  my  people  dispose  the 
glasses  so  that  I may  see  myself  before  and  behind, 
îbr  I love  to  see  myself  ail  raund. 

Whilst  ke  puts  on  his  clothes.  Tou  Fasbidit  and  Loav 
enter  and  converse  apart. 

Fash.  Heyday,  what  the  dçyil  bave  we  here? 
Sure  my  gentleman’s  grown  a favourite  at  court,  he 
bas  got  so  many  people  at  his  levee. 

Lory.  Sir,  these  people  corne  in  order  to  make 
him  a favourite  at  court  ; they  are  to  establish  him 
with  the  ladies. 

Fash.  Good  God  ! to  what  an  ebb  of  taste  are 
women  fallen,  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  a 
laced  coat  to  recommend  a gallant  to  ’em  1 

Lory.  Sir,  tailors  and  periwig-makers  are  now 
become  the  bawds  of  the  nation  ; ’tis  they  debauch 
ail  the  women. 

Fash.  Thou  sayest  true;  for  there’s  that  fop 
now  bas  not  by  nature  wherewithal  to  move  a 
cook-maid,  and  by  that  time  these  fellows  bave  ' 
done  with  him,  egad  he  shall  melt  down  a coun- 
tess  ! — But  now  for  my  réception  ; l’il  engage  it 
shall  be  aa  cold  a one  as  a courtier’»  to  his  friend, 
wbo  cornes  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise. 

Lord  Fop.  [ To  his  Tailor.]  Death  and  eternal 
tartures  ! — Sir,  I say  the  packet’s  too  high  by  a foot. 

Tailor.  My  lord,  if  it  had  been  an  inch  lower,  it 
would  not  hâve  held  your  lordship’s  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Lord  Fop.  Rat  my  pocket-handkercbief  ! hâve 
not  I a page  to  carry  it  ? You  may  make  him  a 
packet  up  to  his  chin  a purpose  for  it  ; but  I will 
not  hâve  mine  corne  so  near  my  face. 

Tailor . ’Tis  not  for  me  to  dispute  your  lord- 
ship’s fancy. 

Fash.  [ To  Lory.]  His  lordship  ! Lory,  did 
you  observe  that  ? 

Lory . Yes,  sir  ; I always  thought  ’twould  end 
there.  Now,  I hope,  you’ll  hâve  a little  more 
respect  for  him. 

Fash.  Respect  ! — Damn  him  for  a coxcomb  ! 


now  has  he  ruined  his  estate  to  buy  a title,  that  he 
may  be  a fool  of  the  first  rate  ; — but  let’B  accost 
him. — [To  Lord  Foppington.]  Brother,  I’myour 
humble  servant. 

Lord  Fop.  O Lard,  Tarn  ! I did  not  expect  you 
in  England. — Brother,  I am  glad  to  see  you. — 
[ Tuming  to  his  Tailor  ] Look  you,  sir  ; f shall 
never  be  reconciled  to  this  nauseous  packet  ; there- 
fore  pray  get  me  another  suit,  with  ail  manner  of 
expédition,  for  this  is  my  eternal  aversion. — Mrs. 
Calico,  are  not  you  of  my  mind  ? 

Mrs.  Cal.  O,  directly,  my  lord  ! it  can  never  be 
too  low. 

Lord  Fop.  You  are  passitively  in  the  right  on’t, 
for  the  packet  becomes  no  part  of  the  body  but  the 
knee.  [£rtt  Tailor. 

Mrs.  Cal.  I hope  your  lordship  is  pleased  with 
your  steeukirk. 

Lord  Fop.  In  love  with  it,  stap  my  vitals  ! — 
Bring  your  bill,  you  shall  be  paid  to-marrow. 

Mrs.  Cal.  1 humbly  thank  your  bonour.  [ Exil. 

Lord  Fop.  Hark  thee,  shoemaker  ! these  shoes 
an’t  ugly,  but  they  don’t  ht  me. 

Shoemaker.  My  lord,  my  thinks  they  ht  you  very 
well. 

Lord  Fop.  They  hurt  me  just  below  the  instep. 

Shoe.  [Feeling  his  foot.']  My  lord,  they  don’t 
hurt  you  there. 

Lord  Fop.  I tell  thee,  they  pinch  me  execrably. 

Shoe.  My  lord,  if  they  pinch  you,  I'il  be  bound 
to  be  hanged,  that’ s ail. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  wilt  thou  undertake  to  persuade 
me  I cannot  feel  ? 

Shoe.  Your  lordship  may  please  to  feel  what  you 
think  ht  ; but  that  shoe  does  not  hurt  you — I 
think  1 understand  my  trade. 

Lord  Fop.  Now  by  ail  that’s  great'and  powerful, 
thou  art  an  incompréhensible  coxcomb  ! but  thou 
makest  good  shoeB,  and  so  I’il  bear  with  thee. 

Shoe.  My  lord,  I hâve  worked  for  half  the  people 
of  quality  in  town  these  twenty  years  ; and  ’twere 
very  hard  I should  not  know  when  a shoe  hurts, 
and  when  it  don’t. 

Lord  Fop.  Well,  prithee  be  gone  about  thy 
business. — [Exil  Shoemaker.]  Mr.  Mendlegs,  a 
word  with  you  : the  calves  of  these  stockings  are 
thickened  a little  too  much.  They  make  my  legs 
look  like  a chairman’s — 

Mend.  My  lord,  my  thinks  they  look  mighty  well. 

Lord  Fop.  Ay,  but  you  are  not  so  good  a judge 
of  those  things  as  1 am,  I hâve  studied  ’em  ail  my 
life  ; therefore  pray  let  the  next  be  the  thickness 
of  a crawn-piece  less — [Aside.]  If  the  town  takes 
notice  my  legs  are  fallen  away,  ’twill  be  attributed 

to  the  violence  of  some  new  intrigue [ Exit 

Mendlegs.  ] Corne,  Mr.  Foretop,  let  me  see  what 
you  hâve  done,  and  then  the  fatigue  of  the  morning 
will  be  over. 

Fore.  My  lord,  I bave  done  what  I defy  any 
prince  in  Europe  to  outdo  ; I hâve  made  you  a 
periwig  so  long,  and  so  full  of  hair,  it  will  serve 
you  for  a hat  and  cloak  in  ail  weathers. 

Lord  Fop.  Then  thou  hast  made  me  thy  friend 
to  eternity.  Corne,  comb  it  out. 

Fash.  [Aside  to  Lory.]  Well,  Lory,  what  dost 
think  on’t?  A very  friendly  réception  from  & 
brother  affcer  three  years’  absence  ! 

Lory.  Why,  sir,  ’tis  your  own  fault  ; we  seldom ' 
care  for  those  that  don’t  love  what  we  love  : if 
you  would  creep  into  his  heart,  you  must  enter 
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hundred  poand  a year,  and  a great  bag  of  money  ; 
the  match  is  concluded,  the  writings  are  drawn,  and 
the  pipkin’s  to  be  cracked  in  a fortnight.  Now  yon 
most  know,  stripling  (with  respect  to  yonr  mother), 
yonr  brother’ s the  son  of  a whore. 

Fash.  Good! 

Coup.  He  bas  given  me  a bond  of  a thou- 
sand  ponnds  for  helping  him  to  this  fortune,  and 
has  promised  me  as  mucb  more  in  ready  money 
upon  the  day  of  marriage,  wbich,  I underetand  by 
a friend,  he  ne’er  designs  to  pay  me.  If  therefore 
yon  will  be  a générons  young  dog,  and  secnre  me 
five  thonsand  pounds,  I'U  be  a covetous  old  rogne, 
and  help  yon  to  the  lady. 

Fash.  Egad,  if  thon  canst  bring  this  about,  I’U 
baye  thy  statue  cast  in  brass.  But  don’t  yon  dote, 
yon  old  pander  you,  when  yon  talk  at  this  rate  ? 

Coup.  That  yonr  youthful  parts  shall  jndge 
of.  This  plump  partridge,  that  I tell  yon  of,  lives 
in  the  country,  fifty  miles  off,  with  ber  honoured 
parents,  in  a lonely  old  honse  wbich  nobody  cornes 
near  ; she  never  goes  abroad,  nor  sees  company  at 
home.  To  prerent  ail  misfortunes,  she  has  ber 
breeding  within  doors  ; the  parson  of  the  parish 
teacbes  her  to  play  on  the  bass-viol,  the  derk  to 
sing,  her  nurse  to  dress,  and  her  father  to  dancerjl 
In  short,  nobody  can  give  yon  admittance  there  but  I 
I ; nor  can  I do  it  any  other  way  than  by  making  I 
J*  you  pass  for  yonr  brother.  I 

Fash.  And  how  the  devü  wilt  thon  do  that  ? 
Coup.  Without  the  devil’s  aid,  I warrant  thee. 
Thy  brother’s  face  not  one  of  the  family  ever 
saw,  the  whole  business  has  been  managed  by  me, 1 
and  ail  the  letters  go  throngh  my  hands.  The 
last  that  was  writ  to  Sir  TunbeUv  Clnmsey  (for 
that’s  the  old  gentleman’s  name),  was  to  tell 
t him,  his  lordship  wonld  be  dowifin  a fortnight  to 
'Consammate.  Now,  yon  shall  go  away  imme- 
diately,  prétend  yon  writ  that  letter  only  to  haye 
the  romantic  pleasnre  of  surprising  yonr  mistress  ; 
fall  desperately  in  loye,  as  soon  as  yon  see  her  ; 
make  that  yonr  plea  for  marrying  her  immediately, 
and,  when  the  fatigue  of  the  wedding-night’s  oyer, 
yon  shall  send  me  a swinging  purse  of  gold,  yon 
dog  you. 

Fash.  Egad,  old  dad,  111  put  my  hand  in  thy 
bosom  now. 

Coup.  Ah,  yon  young  hot  lustythief,  let  me 
muzzle  yon  ! — [Fisses  him.]  Sirraih,  let  me  muz- 
zle  you. 

Fash.  [Aside.]  Psha,  the  old  lecher  ! 

Coup.  Well  ; I’il  warrant  thou  hast  not  a ftur- 


thing  of  money  in  thy  pocket  now  ; no,  one  may 
see  it  in  thy  face.  > 

Fash.  Not  a sonse,  by  Jupiter  ! * 

Coup.  Must  I adynce  then? — Well,  sirrah,  be 
at  my  lodgings  in  halflngpeur,  and  I’U  see  what 
may  be  done  ; we’ll  seal,  and  eat  a pul- 

let,  and  when  I httre  giyen  thee  some  farther 
instructions,  thon  sham  hoist  sail  and  be  gone. — 
[Fisses  him. J T’other  buss,  and  so  adieu. 

Fash.  Um  ! psha  ! 

Coup.  Ah,  yon  young  warm  dog  you,  what  a 
delicious  night  will  the  bride  haye  on’t  ! 

Fash.  So,  Lory  ; Providence,  thou  seest  at  last, 
takes  care  of  men  of  merit  : we  are  in  a f&ir  way  * 
to  be  great  people.  # 

Lory.  Ay,  sir,  if  the  deyil  don’t  step  between  the 
cnp  and  the  lip,  as  he  uses  to  do. 

Fash.  Why,  faith,  he  has  played  me  many  a 
damned  trick  to  spoil  my  fortune,  and  egad  I’m 
almost  afraid  he’s  at  work  about  it  again  now  ; but 
if  I should  tell  thee  how,  thou’dst  wonder  at  me. 
Lory.  Indeed,  sir,  I should  not. 

Fash.  How  dost  know  ? 

Lory.  Because,  sir,  I haye  wondered  at  you  so 
often,  I can  wonder  at  you  no  more. 

Fash.  No  1 what  wouldst  thou  say  if  a qualm  of  ^ 
conscience  should  spoil  my  design  ? 

Lory.  I wonld  eat  my  words,  and  wonder  more 
than  ever. 

Fash.  Why,  faith,  Lory,  though  I am  a young  | 
rake-hell,  an  A haye  played  many  a roguish  trick  ; 
this  is  so  full-grown  a cheat,  I find  I must  take  ! 
pains  to  corne  up  to’t,  I haye  scruples — 1 

Lory.  They  are  strong  symptoms  of  death  ; if 
you  And  they  increase,  pray,  sir,  make  your  will. 

Fash.  No,  my  conscience  shan’t  starve  me  nei- 
ther.  But  thus  far  I’U  hearken  to  it  ; before  I 
ezecute  this  project,  I’U  try  my  brother  to  the 
bottons,  Pli  speak  to  him  with  the  temper  of  a 
philosopher  ; my  reasons  (though  they  press  him  * 
home)  shaU  yet  be  clothed  with  so  much  modesty, 
not  one  of  aU  the  truths  they  urge  shaU  be  so  naked 
to  offend  his  sight.  If  he  has  yet  so  much  humanity 
about  him  as  to  assist  me  (though  with  a moderato 
aid),  l’U  drop  my  project  at  his  feet,  and  show  him 
how  I can  do  for  him  much  more  than  what  I ask 
he’d  do  for  me.  This  one  conclusire  trial  of  him 
I résolve  to  make — \ 

Succeed  or  no,  stiU  yictory’s  my  lot  ; ) 

If  I subdue  his  heart,  'tis  weU  ; if  not,  i 
I shaU  subdue  my  conscience  to  my  plot.  \ 

X Exeunt . 
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SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Loveless’s  Tovsn- 

House. 

Enter  Lovelkss  and  A manda. 

• Love.  How  do  you  like  these  lodgings,  my  dear  ? 
For  my  part,  I am  so  well  pleased  with  them,  I 
shaU  hardly  remove  whilst  we  stay  in  town,  if  you 
are  satisfied. 

Aman.  I am  satisfied  with  - everything  that 
pleases  you,  else  I had  not  corne  to  town  at  aU. 

Love.  Oh  1 a little  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
world  sweetens  the  pleasures  of  retreat.  We  shaU 


find  the  charms  of  our  retirement  doubled,  when 
we  return  to  it. 

Aman.  That  pleasing  prospect  will  be  my  chief- 
est  entertainment,  whilst  (much  against  my  wiU)  I 
am  obliged  to  stand  surrounded  with  these  empty  ^ 
pleasures,  which  ’tis  so  much  the  fashion  to  be  fond 
of. 

Love.  I own  most  of  them  are  indeed  but  empty; 
nay,  so  empty,  that  one  would  wonder  by  what 
magic  power  they  act,  when  they  induce  us  to  be 
vicious  for  their  sakés.  Yet  some  there  are  we 
may  speak  kindUer  of.  There  are  delights  (of 
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Ber.  Sir,  it  is  so  just  to  you  both,  to  own  you 
are  (apd  deserve  to  be)  the  happieat  pair  that 
lire  m it. 

Love . I’m  afraid  we  shall  loge  that  character, 
madam,  whenever  you  happen  to  change  your 
condition. 

Re-ptter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord  Foppington  présenta  bis  hum- 
ble service  to  you,  and  désirés  to  know  how  you 
do.  He  but  just  now  heard  yoh  were  in  town. 
He’s  at  the  nezt  door  ; and  if  it  be  not  inconvé- 
nient, he*ll  corne  and  wait  upon  you. 

Love . Lord  Foppington  ! — I know  him  not. 

Ber.  Not  his  dignity,  perhaps,  but  you  do  his 
person.  ’Tis  sir  Novelty  ; he  h as  bought  a barony, 
in  order  to  marry  a great  fortune.  His  patent  has 
not  beeu  passed  above  eight-and-forty  hours,  and 
he  haa  already  sent  how-do-ye's  to  ail  the  town, 
to  make  'cm  acquainted  with  his  title. 

Love.  Give  my  service  to  his  lordsbip,  and  let 
him  know  I am  proud  of  the  honour  he  intendi 
me. — [Esit  Servant.]  Sure  this  addition  of  qua- 
lity  must  hâve  so  improved  his  coxcomb,  he  can’t 
but  be  very  good  companÿ  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.* 

Aman.  Now  it  moves  my  pity  more  than  my1 
mirth,  to  see  a man  whom  nature  has  made  no  fool,  i 
be  so  very  industrious  to  pass  for  an  ass. 

Love.  No,  there  you  are  wrong,  Amenda  ; you 
should  never  bestow  your  pity  upon  those  who 
take  pains  for  your  contempt  Pitv  those  whom 
nature  abuses,  but  never  those  who  abuse  nature. 


r Ber.  Bësidës,  the  town  would  be  robbëdoFone 
| of  its  chiefest  diversions,  if  it  should  become  a 
( crime  to  laugh  at  a fool. 

Aman.  1 could  never  yet  perceive  the  town 
inclined  to  part  with  any  of  its  diversions,  for  the 
^ sake  of  their  being  crimes  ; but  I hâve  seen  it  very 
'fond  of  sonie  I think  had  littlc  else  to  recom- 
mend  ’em. 

Ber.  I doubt,  A manda,  you  are  grown  its 
enemy,  you  speak  with  so  much  warmth  against  it. 
-f-  Aman.  I must  confess  1 am  not  much  its  friend. 

Ber.  Then  give  me  leave  to  make  you  mine,  by 
not  engaging  in  its  quarrel. 

Aman.  You  hâve  many  stronger  claims  than 
that,  Berinthia,  whenever  you  think  fit  to  plead 
your  title. 

Love.  You  hâve  done  well  to  engage  a second, 
my  dear  ; for  here  cornes  one  will  be  apt  to  call 
you  to  an  account  for  your  country  principles. 

Enter  Lord  Fopfingtozt. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I am  your  most  humble  servant. 

Love.  I wish  you  joy,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  O Lard,  sir! — Madam,  your  lady- 
ship’s  welcome  to  tawn. 

Aman.  I wish  your  lordship  joy. 

Lord  Fop . O H ea  vêtis,  madam— 

Love.  My  lord,  this  young  lady  is  a relation  of 
my  wife’s. 

Lord  Fop.  [Saluting  Berinthia.]  The  beau- 
tifullest  race  of  people  upon  earth,  rat  me  ! Dear 
Loveless,  I am  oveijoyêd  to  see  you  hâve  brought 
your  family  to  tawn  again  ; I am,  stap  my  vitals  ! 
f.  [A aide.']  For  I design  to  lie  with  your  wife. — 
[To  Amànda.]  Far  Gad’s  sake,  madam,  haw  has 
your  ladyship  been  able  to  subsist  thus  long,  under 
the  fatigue  of  a country  life  ? 

Aman.  My  life  has  been  very  far  from  that,  my 
lord  ; it  has  been  a very  quiet  one. 


Lord  Fop.  Why,  that’s  the  fatigue  I speak  of, 
madam.  For  ’tis  impassible  to  be  quiet  without 
thinking  ; now  thinking  is  to  me  the  greatest  * 
fatigue  in  the  world. 

Aman.  Does  nflTÿôur  lordship  love  reading  then  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  passionately,  madam But  I 

never  think  of  what  I read. 

Ber.  Why,  can  your  lordship  read  without 
thinking  ? 

Lord  Fop.  O Lard  ! — can  your  ladyship  pray 
without  dévotion,  madam  ? 

Aman.  Well,  I must  own  I think  booka  the  beat  f 
entertainment  in  the  world. 

Lord  Fop.  J am  so  much  of  your  ladyship's 
mind,  madam,  that  I hâve  a private  gallery,  where 
I walk  sometimes,  is  furnished  with  nothing  but 
books  and  looking-glasses.  Madam,  I hâve  gilded 
’em,  and  ranged"  ’em,  so  prettily,  before  Gad,  it  is 
the  most  entertaining  thing  in  the  world  to  walk 
and  look  upon  ’em. 

Aman.  Nay,  I love  a neat  library  too  ; but  ’tis, 

I think,  the  inside  of  a book  should  recommend  it 
most  to  us. 

Lord  Fop.  That,  I must  confess,  I am  not 
altogether  so  fand  of.  Far  to  mind  the  inside  of  a 
book,  is  to  entertain  one’s  self  with  the  forced  pro- 
duct  of  another  man’s  brain.  Naw  I think  a man  of 
quality  and  breeding  may  be  much  better  diverted  ' 
with  the  naturel  sprauts  of  his  own.  But  to  say  the 
truth,  madam,  let  a man  love  reading  never  so  well, 
when  once  he  cornes  to  know  this  tawn,  he  finds  so 
many  better  ways  of  passing  away  the  four-and-  ¥ 
twenty  hours,  that  ’twere  ten  thousand  pitiés  he 
should  consume  his  tirne  in  that.  Far  example, 
madam,  mylife;  my  life,  madame  is  a perpétuai 
jtream  of  plçagurej,  that  glides  through  such  a 
vâriety  of  entertainment*,  I believe  the  wisest  of 
our  ancestors  never  had  the  least  conception  of  any 
of  ’em.  I rise,  madam,  about  ten  a-click.  I don’t 
rise  sooner,  because  ’tis  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  complexion  ; nat  that  I prétend  to  be 
a beau  ; but  a man  must  endeavour  to  look  whole- 
someI  lest  he  make  so  tfauseuin*  arflgtire  in  the  side- 
hSx,  thë~ladies  should  be  cbmpeQed  tô  turn  their 
lèyes  upon  the  play».  So  at  ten  a-clack,  I say,  I 
rise.  Naw,  if  I find  it  a good  day,  I resalve  to 
take  a turn  in  the  Fark,  and  see  the  fine  women  ; 
so  huddle  on  my  clothes,  and  get  dressed  by  one. 
If  it  be  nasty  weather,  I take  a turn  in  the  choco- 
laté-hause  : where  as  you  walk,  madam,  you  bave 
the  prettiest  prospect  U)  the  world  ; you  hâve  look- 
ing-glasses  ail  round  jom. — But  Tm  afraid  I tire 
the  company. 

Ber.  Not  at  ail.  Pray  go  on. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  then,  ladies,  from  thence  1 go 
to  dinner  at  Lacket’s,  where  you  are  so  nicely 
and  delicately  served,  that,  stap  my  vitals  ! they 
shall  compose  you  a dish  no  bigger  than  a saucer, 
shall  corne  to  fifty  shillings.  Betwesn  eating  my 
dinner  (and  washing  my  mouth,  ladies)  I spend  my 
time,  till  I go  to  the  play  ; where,  till  nine  a-clack, 

I entertain  myself  with  looking  upon  the  company  ; 
and  usually  dispose  of  one  hour  more  in  leading 
them  aut.  So  there’s  twelve  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  pretty  well  over.  The  other  twelve,  madam, 
are  disposed  of  in  two  articles  : in  the  first  four  1 
toast  myself  drunk,  and  in  t’other  eight  I sleep 
myself  gober  again.  Thus,  ladies,  you  see  my  life 
is  an  etemal  raund  O of  delights. 

Love.  ’Tis  a heavcnly  one,  indeed. 
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Aman.  Pray  which  is  that  ? 

Ber.  It  is  to  assure  me — I shall  be  very  wel- 
come. 

Aman . If  that  be  ail,  you  shall  e’en  lie  here  to* 
night. 

- Ber . To-night  ! 

Aman . Yes,  to-night. 

Ber.  Whyf  the  people  where  I lodge  will  think 
me  mad. 

Aman.  Let  ’em  thinlc  what  they  please. 

Ber . Say  you  so,  Amanda  ? Why  then  they 
shall  think  what  they  please  : for  I’m  a young 
widow,  and  1 care  not  what  anybody  thinks.  Ah, 
Amanda,  it’s  a delicious  thing  to  be  a young  widow  1 

Aman . You' U hardly  make  me  think  so. 

Ber.  Phu  ! because  you  are  in  love  with  your  hua- 
band  : but  that  is  not  every  woman's  case. 

Aman . I hope  ’twas  y ours  at  least. 

Ber.  Mine,  say  ye  ? Now  I hâve  a great  mind 
to  tell  you  a lie,  but  I should  do  it  so  awkwardly 
you’d  find  me  out. 

Aman . Then  efen  speak  the  truth. 

Ber . Shall  I ? — Then  after  ail  I did  love  him, 
Amanda — «s  a nun  does  penance. 

Aman . Why  did  not  you  refuse  to  marry  him, 
then  ? 

Ber.  Because  my  mother  would  hâve  whipped  me. 

Aman.  How  did  you  live  together  ? 

Ber.  Like  man  and  wife,  asunder. — He  loved 
f the  country,  I the  town.  He  hawks  and  hounds, 
j I coaches  and  équipage.  He  eating  and  drinking, 
1 1 carding  and  playing.  He  the  sound  of  a horn,  I 
Ithe  squeak  of  a fiddle.  We  were  dull  company  at 
I table,  worse  a-bed.  Whenever  we  met,  we  gave 
one  another  the  spleen  ; and  never  agreed  but  once, 
which  was  about  lying  alone. 

Aman.  But  tell  me  one  thing  truly  and  sincerely. 

Ber.  What’a  that  ? 

Aman.  Notwithstanding  ail  these  jars,  did  not 
his  death  at  last  eztremely  trouble  you  ? 

. Ber.  O yes.  Not  that  my  présent  pangs  were 
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so  very  violent,  but  the  after-pains  were  intolérable.  ; I 
I was  forced  to  wear  a beastly  widow’s  band  a J* 
twelvemonth  for’t 

Aman.  Women,  I find,  hâve  different  inclina- 
tions. 

Ber.  Women,  I find,  keep  different  company. 
When  your  husband  ran  away  from  you,  if  you  had 
fallen  into  some  of  my  acquaintanoe,  'twould  hâve 
saved  you  many  a tear.  But  you  go  and  live  with 
a grandmother,  a bishop,  and  an  old  nurse  ; which 
was  enough  to  make  any  woman  break  her  heart 
for  her  husband.  Pray,  Amanda,  if  ever  you  are  a 
widow  again,  keep  yourself  so,  as  I do.  | 

Aman . Why  1 do  you  then  résolve  you'U  never 
marry  ? 

Ber.  O,  no  ; 1 résolve  I will. 

Aman.  How  so  ? 

Ber.  That  I never  may. 

Aman.  You  banter  me.  » 

Ber.  Indeed  I don’t.  But  I consider  I’m  a ] 
woman,  and  form  my  resolutions  acoordingly.  / 

Aman.  Well,  my  opinion  is,  form  what  résolu- 
tion you  will,  matrimony  will  be  the  end  on’t. 

Ber.  Faith  it  won’t. 

Aman.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Ber.  I am  sure  on't. 

Aman.  Why,  do  you  think  ’tis  impossible  for 
you  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Ber.  No. 

Aman.  Nay,  but  to  grow  so  passionately  fond, 
that  nothing  b ut  the  man  you  love  can  give  you  rest.  ; 

Ber.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Aman.  Why  then  you’ll  marry  him. 

Ber.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Aman.  Why,  what  can  you  do  else  ? 

Ber.  Nothing — but  sit  and  cry. 

Aman.  Psha  1 

Ber.  Ah,  poor  Amanda  ! you  hâve  led  a country  i 
life  : but  if  you’ll  consult  the  widows  of  this  town,  I ' 
they’U  tell  you,  you  should  never  take  a lease  of  a ! 
house  you  can  hire  for  a quarter’s  warning.  [Areicat.  J 


ACT 

SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Lord  Foppington’s 

Haute. 

Enter  Lord  Foppiwqton  and  Servant. 

Lord  Fop.  Hey,  fellow,  let  the  coach  corne  to 
the  door. 

Ser.  WjUyour  lordship  venture  so  soon  to  expose 
yourselftoThe  weather  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I will  venture  as  soon  as  1 can, 
to  expose  myself  to  the  ladies  ; though  give  me  my 
doak,  however  ; for  in  that  side-box,  what  between 
the  air  that  cornes  in  at  the  door  on  one  side,  and 
the  intolérable  warmth  of  the  masks  on  t’other, 
a man  gets  so  many  heats  and  colds,  'twould  destroy 
the  canstitution  of  a harse. 

Ser.  [Puiting  on  his  cloak.']  I wish  your  lord- 
ship would  please  to  keep  house  a little  longer  ; l'm 
afraid  your  honour  does  not  well  consider  your 
wound. 

Lord  Fop.  My  wound! — I would  not  be  in 
éclipsé  another  day,  though  I had  as  many  wounds 
in  my  guts  as  I hâve  had  in  my  heart.  [JSxii  Servant. 

j „ _ _ _ _ 


ni. 

Enter  Tou  Fashion. 

Fash.  Brother,  your  servant.  How  do  you  find 
yourself  to-day  ? 

Lard  Fop.  So  well,  that  I hâve  ardered  my 
coach  to  the  door  : so  there’s  no  great  danger  of 
death  this  baut,  Tarn. 

Fash.  I’m  very  glad  of  it. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside.]  That  I believe’s  a lie. — 
[Aloud.]  Prithee,  Tarn,  tell  me  one  thing  : did  not 
your  heart  eut  a caper  up  to  your  mauth,  when  you  j 
heard  1 was  run  through  the  bady  ? 

Fash.  Why  do  you  think  it  should  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Because  I remember  mine  did  so,\ 
when  I heard  my  father  was  shat  through  the  / 
head.  > 

Fash.  It  then  did  very  ilL  )r 

Lord  Fop.  Prithee,  why  so  ? 

Fash.  Because  he  used  you  very  well. 

Lord  Fop.  Well  ? — naw,  strike  me  dumb  ! he 
starved  me.  He  h as  let  me  want  a thausand  wo- 

men for  want  of  a thausand  paund. 

Fash.  Then  he  hindered  you  from  making  a 
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great  many  iU  bargains,  for  I think  no  woman  is 
^worth  motiey  that  will  take  money. 

Lord  Fop.  If  I were  a yoonger  brother,  I should 
think  so  too. 

Fash.  Wby,  is  it  possible  you  can  value  a wo- 
man that’ s to  be  bought  ? 

Lord  Fop . Prithee,  why  not  as  well  as  a pad- 
nag? 

Fash.  Because  a woman  hais  a heart  to  dispose 
of  ; a horse  has  none. 

Lord  Fop.  Look  you,  Tam,  of  ail  things  that 
belang  to  a woman,  I hâve  an  aversion  to  her  heart. 
Far  when  once  a woman  has  given  you  ber  heart — 
you  can  never  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  her  bady. 

Fash.  This  ia  étrange  doctrine.  But  pray  in 
your  amours  how  is  it  with  your  own  heart  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  my  heart  in  my  amours — is 
like — my  heart  aut  of  my  amours  ; g la  glace.  My 
bady,  Tam,  is  a watch  ; and  my  heart  is  tSe  pen- 
dulum  to  it;  whilst  the  finger  runs  raund  to 
every  hour  in  the  drcle,  that  still  beats  the  same 
time. 

Fash.  Then  you  are  seldom  much  in  love  1 

Lord  Fop.  Never,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Fash.  Why  then  did  you  make  ail  this  bustle 
about  Amanda  ? 

r Lord  Fop.  Because  she  was  a woman  of  an  inso- 
jlent  virtue,  and  I thought  myself  piqued  in  hooour 
ro  debauch  her. 

Fash.  Very  well. — [Aride."]  Here’s  a rare  fëllow 
for  you,  to  hâve  the  spending  of  five  thousand 

Sound*  a year  ! But  now  for  my  business  with 
im. — [Aloud.]  Brother,  though  I know  to  talk 
to  you  of  business  (especially  of  money)  is  a theme 
not  quite  so  entertaining  to  you  as  that  of  the 
ladies  ; my  neoessities  are  such,  I hope  you’ll  hâve 
patience  to  hear  me. 

Lord  Fop.  The  greatness  of  your  neoessities, 
Tam,  is  the  worst  argument  in  the  world  for  your 
being  patiently  heard.  I do  believe  you  are  going 
to  make  me  a very  good  speech,  but,  strike  me 
dumb  ! it  ' has  the  worst  beginning  of  any  speech 
I hâve  heard  this  twelvemonth. 

Fash.  l’m  very  sorry  you  think  so. 

Lord  Fop.  I do  beUeve  thou  art  But  corne, 
let’s  know  thy  affair  quickly  ; far  ’tis  a new  play, 
and  I shall  be  so  rumpled  and  squeezed  with 
pressing  through  the  crawd,  to  get  to  my  servant, 
the  women  wiU  think  I hâve  lain  ail  night  in  my 
dothes. 

Fash.  Why  then  (that  I may  not  be  the  author 
of  so  great  a misfortune)  my  case  in  a word  is  this. 
The  necessary  expenses  of  my  travels  hâve  so 
much  exceeded  the  wretchedincome  of  my  annuity, 
that  I hâve  been  forced  to  mortgage  it  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  is  spent  ; so  that  unless 
you  are  so  kind  to  assist  me  in  redeeming  it,  I 
know  no  remedy  but  to  take  a purse. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  faith,  Tam — to  give  you  my 
sense  of  the  thing,  I do  think  taking  a purse  the 
best  remedy  in  the  world  : for  if  you  sticceed,  you 
are  relieved  that  way  ; if  you  are  taken — you  are 
relieved  t’other. 

Fash.  I’m  glad  to  see  you  are  in  so  pleasant  a 
humour,  I hope  1 shall  find  the  effects  on’t. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  do  you  then  really  think  it  a 
reasonable  thing  I should  give  you  five  hundred 
paunds  ? 

Fash.  1 do  not  ask  it  as  a due,  brother,  I am 
willing  to  reçoive  it  as  a favour. 


Lord  Fop.  Thau  art  willing  to  receive  it  any 
haw,  strike  me  speechless  ! But  these  are  damned 
times  to  give  money  in,  taxes  are  so  great,  repaire 
so  exorbitant,  tenants  such  rogues,  and  periwigs 
so  dear,  that  the  devil  take  me,  I am  reduced  to 
that  extremity  in  my  cash,  I hâve  been  farced  to 
retrench  in  that  one  article  of  sweet  pawder,  till 
I hâve  braught  it  dawn  to  five  guineas  a manth. 
Naw  judge,  Tam,  whether  I can  spare  you  five 
hundred  paunds. 

Fash.  If  you  can’t  I must  starve,  that’s  ail. — 
[Aside.]  Damn  him  ! 

Lord  Fop.  AU  I can  say  is,  you  should  hâve 
been  a better  husband. 

Fash.  Oons,  if  you  can’t  live  upon  five  thou- 
sand a year,  how  do  you  think  1 6hould  do't  upon 
two  hundred  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Don’t  be  in  a passion,  Tam,  far 
passion  is  the  most  unbecoming  thing  in  the 
world — to  the  face.  Look  you,  I don’t  love  to 
say  anything  to  you  to  make  you  malancholy  ; 
but 'upon  this  occasion  I must  take  leave  to  put 
you  in  mind,  that  a running  horse  does  require 
more  attendance  than  a coach-horse.  Nature  has 
made  some  différence  ’twixt  you  and  I. 

Fash.  Yes,  she  has  made  you  older. — [Aside.] 
Pox  take  her  1 

Lord  Fop.  That  is  nat  ail,  Tam. 

Fash.  Why,  what  is  there  else  ? 

Lord  Fop.  [ Looking  first  upon  himself,  then 
upon  his  brother.  ] Ask  the  ladies. 

Fash.  Why,  thou  essence-bottle  1 thou  muslc^ 
cat  ! dost  thou  then  think  thou  hast  any  advantage  ' 
over  me,  but  what  Fortune  has  given  thee  f 

Lord  Fop.  I do — stap  my  vitals  ! 

Fash.  Now,  by  ail  that’s  great  and  powerful,) 
thou  art  the  prince  of  coxcombs  1 t 

Lord  Fop.  Sir — I am  praud  of  being  at  the  j 
head  of  so  prevailing  a party. 

Fash.  Will  nothing  then  provoke  thee  ? Draw, 
ooward  1 

Lord  Fop.  Look  you,  Tam,  you  know  I hâve 
aiways  taken  you  for  a mighty  dull  fellow,  and 
here  is  one  of  the  foolishest  plats  broke  ont  that 
I hâve  Been  a long  time.  Your  paverty  makes 
your  life  so  burdensome  to  you,  you  would  pro- 
voke me  to  a quarrel,  in  hopes  either  to  slip 
through  my  lungs  into  my  estate,  or  to  get  your- 
self  run  through  the  guts,  to  put  an  end  to  your 
pain.  But  I will  disappoint  you  in  both  your 
designs  ; far,  with  the  teipper  of  a philasapher,  and 
the  discrétion  of  a statesman — I will  go  to  the  play 
with  my  sword  in  my  scabbard.  [Exii. 

Fash.  So  ! Farewell,  snuff-box  ! and  now,  % 
conscience,  I defy  thee. — Lory  ! ^ 

Enter  Lory. 

Lory.  Sir! 

Fash.  Here’s  rare  news,  Lory  ; his  lordship  has 
given  me  a pill  has  purged  off  ail  my  scruples. 

Lory.  Then  my  heart’s  at  ease  a gain.  For  1 
hâve  been  in  a lamentable  frigbt,  sir,  ever  since 
your  conscience  had  the  impudence  to  intrude  into 
your  company. 

Fash.  Be  at  peace,  it  will  corne  there  no  more  : 
my  brother  has  given  it  a wring  by  the  nose,  and 
I hâve  kicked  it  down  stairs.  So  run  away  to 
the  inn  $ get  the  horses  ready  quickly,  and 
bring  ’em  to  old  Coupler’*,  without  a moment’s 
delay. 
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Lory.  Then,  rir,  you  are  going  straight  about 
the  fortune  ? 

Faah.  I am.  Away  1 fly,  Lory  1 
Lory.  The  happiest  day  I ever  saw.  I’m  upon 
the  wing  already.  {Exeunt  scverally. 


SCENE  II. — A Gardon  adjoining  Lovklbbb’b 

Lodginy». 

Enter  Lovzlbm  and  Servant. 

Lova.  la  my  wife  within  ? 

Ser.  No,  sir,  she  has  been  gone  out  this  half 
hour. 

Love . 'Tis  well,  leave  me.  [j&rtt  Servant.] 
Sure  fate  has  yet  some  business  to  be  done, 

Before  Amanda's  heart  and  mine  must  rest  ; 

Else,  why  amongst  those  légions  of  her  sex, 

Which  throng  the  world, 

Should  she  pick  ont  for  her  companion 
The  only  one  on  earth 

33Thom  nature  has  endow’d  for  her  undoing  ? 
Undoing,  was’t,  I said  ! — who  shall  undo  her  ? 

Is  not  her  empire  fix'd  ? am  1 not  hers  ? 

Did  she  not  rescue  me,  a grovelling  slave, 

When  chain'd  and  bound  by  that  black  tyrant  vice, 
1 labour’d  in  his  vilest  drudgery  ? 

Did  she  not  ransom  me,  and  set  me  free  ? 

Nay  more  : when  by  my  follies  sunk 
To  a poor  tatter'd  despicable  beggar, 

Did  she  not  lift  me  up  to  envied  fortune  ! 

Give  me  herself,  and  ail  that  she  possess'd  ? 
Without  a thought  of  more  retum, 

Than  what  a poor  repenti ng  heart  might  make  her. 
Han’t  she  done  this  ? And  if  she  has, 

Am  I not  strongly  bound  to  love  her  for  it  ? 

To  love  her  ! — why  do  1 not  love  her  then  ? 

By  earth  and  heaven  I do  1 

Nay,  I hâve  démonstration  that  1 do  : 

For  I would  sacrifice  my  life  to  serve  her. 

Yet  hold — if  laying  down  my  life 
Be  démonstration  of  my  love, 

What  is't  I feel  in  favour  of  Berinthia  ? 

For  should  she  be  in  danger,  methinks  I could 
incline  to  risk  it  for  her  service  too  ; and  yet  I 
do  not  love  her.  How  then  subsista  my  proof  ? — 
Oh,  I hâve  fonnd  it  out  1 What  I would  do  for 
one,  is  démonstration  of  my  love  ; and  if  I’d  do  as 
much  for  t’other  : it  there  is  démonstration  of  my 
f riendship. — A y — it  must  be  so.  I find  I’m  very 
much  her  friend.  Yet  let  me  ask  myself  one  puz- 
zling  question  more  : Whence  springs  this  mighty 
friendship  ail  at  once  1 For  our  acquaintance  is  of 
later  date.  Now  friendship's  said  to  be  a plant  of 
tedious  growth,  its  root  composed  of  tender  fibres, 
nice  in  their  taste,  cautions  in  spreading, 

Cbeck’d  with  the  least  corruption  in  the  soil  ; 
Long  ère  it  take, 

And  longer  still  ere  it  appear  to  do  so  : 

Whilst  mine  is  in  a moment  shot  so  high, 

And  fix’d  so  fast, 

It  seems  beyond  the  power  of  storms  to  shake  it. 

I doubt  it  thrives  too  fast.  {Mueing. 

Enter  Bcrimthia. 

Ah,  she  hère  ! — Nay,  then  take  heed  my  heart, 
for  there  are  dangers  towards. 


Ber.  What  makes  you  look  so  thoughtful,  sir  ? 

I hope  you  are  not  ilL 

Love . I was  debating,  madam,  whether  I was 
so  or  not  ; and  that  was  it  which  made  me  look 
so  thoughtful. 

Ber.  1b  it  then  so  hard  a matter  to  décidé  ? I 
thought  ail  people  had  been  acquainted  with  their 
own  bodies,  though  few  people  know  their  own 
minds. 

Love.  What  if  the  distemper,  I suspect,  be  in 
the  mind  ? 

Ber.  Why  then  1*11  undertake  to  prescribe  you 
a cure. 

Love.  Alas  1 you  undertake  you  know  not  what. 

Ber.  So  far  at  least  then  allow  me  to  be  a 
physicien. 

Love.  Nay,  I’il  allow  you  so  yet  further  : for  I 
hâve  reason  to  believe,  should  I put  myself  into 
your  hands,  you  would  increase  my  distemper. 

Ber.  Perhaps  I might  hâve  reasons  from  the 
college  not  to  be  too  quick  in  your  cure  ; but  ’tis 
possible  1 might  find  ways  to  give  you  often  ease, 
sir. 

Love.  Were  I but  sure  of  that,  I’d  quickly  lay 
my  case  before  you. 

Ber.  Whether  you  are  sure  of  it  or  no,  what 
risk  do  you  run  in  trying  ? 

Love.  Oh  ! a very  great  one. 

Ber.  How? 

Love.  You  might  betray  my  distemper  to  my 
wife. 

Ber.  And  so  lose  ail  my  practice. 

Love . Will  you  then  keep  my  secret  ? 

Ber.  I will,  if  it  don’t  burst  me. 

Love.  Swear. 

Ber.  I do. 

Love.  By  what  ? 

Ber.  By  woman. 

Love.  That*  s swearing  by  my  deity.  Do  it  by 
your  own,  or  I shan’t  believe  you. 

Ber.  By  man  then. 

Love.  I'm  satisfied.  Now  hear  my  symptôme, 
and  give  me  your  advice.  The  first  were  these  : . 
When  *twas  my  chance  to  see  you  at  the  play, 

A random  glance  you  threw  at  first  alarm'd  me, 

I could  not  tum  my  eyes  from  whence  the  danger 
came  : 

I gazed  upon  you  till  you  shot  again, 

And  then  my  fears  came  on  me. 

My  heart  began  to  pant,  my  limbs  to  tremble, 

My  blood  grew  thin,  my  puise  beat  quick,  my  eyes 
Grew  hot  and  dim,  and  ail  the  frame  of  nature 
Shook  with  appréhension. 

Tis  true,  some  email  recruits  of  resolution 
My  manhood  brought  to  my  assistance  ; V 
And  by  their  help  I made  a stand  a while, 

But  found  at  last  your  arrows  flew  so  thick, 

They  could  not  fail  to  pierce  me  ; so  left  the  field, 
And  fled  for  shelter  to  Amanda's  arme. 

What  think  you  of  these  symptôme,  pray  ? 

Ber.  Peverish  every  one  of  ’em. 

But  what  relief  pray  did  your  wife  afford  you? 

Love.  Why,  instantly  she  let  me  blood  ; 

Which  for  the  présent  much  assuaged  my  flame. 
But  when  I saw  you,  out  it  burst  again, 

And  raged  with  greater  fury  than  before. 

Nay,  since  you  now  appear,  'tis  so  increased, 

That  in  a moment,  if  you  do  not  help  me, 

I shall,  whilst  you  look  on,  consume  to  ashes. 

* {Take»  hold  of  her  hand. 
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Fash.  Oons,  give  ’em  good  words,  Lory  ; we 
shall  be  shot  here  a fortune- catching. 

Lory.  Egad,  sir,  I think  y 'are  in  the  right  on't. 
—Ho  ! Mr.  What-d'ye-call  um. 

[Servant  appears  at  the  window  i eith  a blunderbuss. 

Ser.  Weall  naw,  what’s  yare  business  ? 

Fash.  Nothing,  sir,  but  to  wait  upon  sir  Tun- 
belly,  with  jour  leave. 

Ser.  To  weat  upon  sir  Tunbelly  ! Wby,  you’ll 
find  that’s  just  as  sir  Tunbelly  pleases. 

Fash.  But  will  you  do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to 
know  wbether  sir  Tunbelly  pleases  or  not  ? 

Ser.  Why,  look  you,  do  you  see,  with  good 
words  much  may  be  done. — Ralph,  go  thy  weas, 
and  ask  sir  Tunbelly  if  he  pleases  to  be  waited 
upon.  And  dost  hear?  call  to  nurse  that  she 
may  lock  up  Miss  Hoyden  before  the  geat’s  open. 

Fash.  D’ye  hear  that,  Lory  ? 

Lory.  Ay,  sir,  I'm  afraid  we  shall  find  a difficult 
job  on’t  Pray  Heaven  that  old  rogue  Coupler 
hanft  sent  us  to  fetch  milk  out  of  the  gunroom. 

Fash.  Fil  warrant  thee  ail  will  go  well.  See, 
tbe  door  opens. 

Enter  Sir  Tunbsllv,  toilh  his  Servants  armed  with  guns, 
clubs , pUctyorks,  scythes,  %c. 

Lory.  [Running  hehind  his  master .]  O Lord  ! 
O Lord  ! O Lord  1 we  are  both  dead  men  1 

Fash.  Take  heed,  fool  1 thy  fear  will  ruin  us. 

Lory.  My  fear,  sir  ! 'sdeath,  sir,  I fear 
nothing. — [Aside.']  Would  I were  well  up  to  the 
chin  in  a horsepond  ! 

Sir  Tvn.  Who  is  it  here  bas  any  business  with 
me? 

Fash.  Sir,  ’tis  I,  if  your  name  be  sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsey. 

Sir  Tvn.  Sir,  my  name  *s  sir  Tunbelly  Clum- 
sey, whether  you  hâve  any  business  with  me  or 
not.  So  you  see  I am  not  ashamed  of  my  name 
— nor  my  face — neither. 

Fash.  Sir,  you  hâve  no  cause,  that  I know  of. 

Sir  Tun.  Sir,  if  you  hâve  no  cause  neither,  I 
désiré  to  know  who  you  are  ; for  till  I know  your 
name,  I shall  not  ask  you  to  corne  into  my  house  ; 
and  when  I know  your  name — ’tis  six  to  four  I 
don't  ask  you  neither. 

Fash.  [ Giving  him  a leiter .]  Sir,  I hope  you’ll 
find  this  letter  an  authentic  passport. 

Sir  Tvn.  Cod’s  my  life  ! I ask  your  lordship’s 
pardon  ten  thousand  times. — [ To  a Servant  ] Here, 
run  in  a-doors  quickly.  Get  a Scotch-coal  fire  in 
the  great  parlour  ; set  ail  the  Turkey-work  chairs 
in  their  places  ; get  the  great  brass  candlesticks 
out,  and  be  sure  stick  the  sockets  full  of  laurel, 
run  ! — [Exit  Servant.]  My  lord,  I ask  your 
lordship’s  pardon. — [ To  other  Servants.]  And  do 
you  hear,  run  away  to  nurse,  bid  her  let  Miss 
Hoyden  loose  again,  and  if  it  was  not  shifting 
day,  let  her  put  on  a clean  tucker,  quick  ! — [Ex- 
evnt  Servants  confusedly.]  I hope  your  honour 
will  excuse  the  disorder  of  my  family  ; we  are  not 
used  to  receive  men  of  your  lordship’s  great  quality 
every  day.  Pray  where  are  your  coaches,  and 
servants,  mylord? 

Fash.  Sir,  that  I might  give  you  and  your  fair 
daughter  a proof  how  impatient  I am  to  be  nearer 
akin  to  you,  I left  my  équipage  to  follow  me,  and 
came  away  post  with  only  one  servant. 

Sir  Tun.  Your  lordship  does  me  too  much 
honour.  It  was  exposing  your  person  to  too  much 


fatigue  and  danger,  I protest  it  was.  But  my 
daughter  shall  endeavour  to  make  you  what  amenda 
she  can  ; and  though  I say  it  that  should  not  say 
it— Hoyden  has  charma. 

Fash.  Sir,  I am  not  a étranger  to  them,  though 
I am  to  her.  Common  famé  has  done  her  justice. 

Sir  Tun.  My  lord,  I am  common  fame’s  very 
grateful  humble  servant.  My  lord— my  girl’ay 
young,  Hoyden  is  young,  my  lord  ; but  this  I muât  j 
say  for  her,  what  she  wants  in  art,  she  has  by  J 
nature  ; what  she  wants  in  expérience,  she  has  in  ! 
breeding  ; and  what's  wanting  in  her  âge,  is  made/ 
good  in  her  constitution.  So  pray,  my  lord,  walk 
in  : pray,  my  lord,  walk  in. 

Fash.  Sir,  I wait  upon  you.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  IV. — A Room  in  the  same. 

Miss  Hoydbn  discovered  aîone. 

Hoyd.  Sure  never  nobody  was  used  as  I am.  1 1 
know  well  enough  what  other  girls  do,  for  ail  they  ! 
think  to  make  a fool  of  me.  It’s  well  I bave  a j 
husband  a-coming,  or,  ecod,  I’d  marry  the  baker,i 
I would  so  ! Nobody  can  knock  at  the  gâte,  but  I 
presently  I must  be  locked  up  ; and  here’s  the  I 
young  greyhound  bitch  can  run  loose  about  the  j 
house  ail  the  day  long,  she  can  ; 'tis  very  well.  | 

Nurse.  [ Withoui.]  Miss  Hoyden  ! miss  ! miss! 
miss  ! Miss  Hoyden  ! 

Enter  Nurse. 

Hoyd.  Well,  what  do  you  make  such  a noise  for, 
ha?  what  do  you  din  a body’s  ears  for?  Can't 
one  be  at  quiet  for  you  ? 

Nurse.  What  do  I din  your  ears  for  1 Here’s 
one  corne  will  din  your  ears  for  you. 

Hoyd.  What  care  I who’s  corne  ? I care  not  a |l 
fig  who  cornes,  nor  who  goes,  as  long  as  I must  be 
locked  up  like  the  ale-cellar. 

Nurse.  That,  miss,  is  for  fear  you  should  be 
drunk  before  you  are  ripe. 

Hoyd.  Oh,  don’t  you  trouble  your  head  about 
that  ; I’m  as  ripe  as  you,  though  not  so  mellow. 

Nurse.  Very  well  ; now  bave  I a good  mind  to 
lock  you  up  again,  and  not  let  you  see  my  lord  to- 
night 

Hoyd.  My  lord  ! why,  is  my  husband  corne  ? 

Nurse.  Yes,  marry  is  he,  and  a goodly  person 
too. 

Hoyd.  [ Hugging  Nurse.]  O my  dear  nurse! 
forgive  me  this  once,  and  Fil  never  misuse  you 
again  ; no,  if  I do  you  shall  give  me  three  thumps 
on  the  back,  and  a great  pinch  by  the  cheek. 

Nurse.  Ah,  the  poor  thing,  see  how  it  melts!\ 
It’s  as  full  of  good-nature  as  an  egg’s  full  of  méat./ 

Hoyd.  But,  my  dear  nurse,  don't  lie  now  ; is  | 
he  corne  by  your  troth  ? 

Nurse.  Yes,  by  my  truly,  is  he. 

Hoyd.  O Lord  ! Fil  go  put  on  my  laced  smock,  * 
though  Fm  whipped  till  the  blood  run  down  my  . 
heels  for’t.  [JSrtt  running.  | 

Nurse.  Eh — the  Lord  succour  thee  ! How 
thou  art  delighted  ! X^xit  aJXer  her. 
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SCENE  V. — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Sir  Tunbklly  and  Tou  Fashion.  Servant /ollouring 

urith  terme. 

Sir  Tun . My  lord,  I’m  prond  of  the  honour  to 
see  your  lordship  within  my  doors  ; and  I humbly 
crave  leave  to  bid  you  welcome  in  a cap  of  s&ck 
wine. 

Fash.  Sir,  to  yoar  daughter’a  health.  [Drinks. 

Sir  Tun.  Ah,  poor  girl,  she’ll  be  scared  ont  of 
her  wits  on  her  wedding-night  ; for,  honestly  apeak- 
ing,  sbe  doea  not  know  a man  from  a woman  but 
by  hia  beard  and  hia  breechea. 

Fat  h.  Sir,  I don’t  douotbut  she  has  a virtuoua 
éducation,  which  with  the  reat  of  her  merit  makea 
me  long  to  aee  her  mine.  1 wiah  you  would  dis- 
pense with  the  canonical  hour,  and  let  it  be  this 
very  night. 

Sir  'Tun.  Oh,  not  ao  aoon  neither  ! that’a  shoot- 
ing  my  girl  before  you  bid  her  stand.  No,  give 
her  fair  warning,  we’ll  aign  and  aeal  to- night,  if  you 
pleaae  ; and  thia  day  aeven-night — let  the  jade  look 
to  her  quartera. 


F euh.  Thia  day  se’nnight  1 — why,  what  do 
you  take  me  for  aghoat,  sir  ? ’Slife,  air,  Pm  made 
of  fleah  and  blood,  and  bonea  and  sinewa,  and  can 
no  more  live  a week  without  your  daughter — 
[Aside]  than  I can  live  a month  with  her. 

Sir  Tun . Oh,  I’U  warrant  you,  my  hero  ; young 
men  are  hot,  I know,  but  they  don’t  boil  over  at 
that  rate,  neither.  Beaidea,  my  wench’a  wedding- 
gown  ia  not  corne  home  yet. 

Fash.  Oh,  no  matter,  air,  I'U  take  her  in  her 
shift. — [Aside.]  A pox  of  thia  old  fellow  ! he’U 
delay  the  buaineaa  till  my  damned  star  finds  me 
out  and  discovers  me. — [Aloud.]  Pray,  air,  let  it 
be  done  without  ceremony,  ’twill  aave  money. 

Sir  Tun.  Money  I — aave  money  when  Hoyden’s 
to  be  married  ! Üdawoona  l’il  give  my  wench  a 
wedding-dinner,  though  1 go  to  grasa  with  the  king 
of  A8ayria  for't  ; and  such  a dinner  it  shall  be,  as  ia 
not  to  be  cooked  in  the  poaching  of  an  egg.  There- 
fore,  my  noble  lord,  hâve  a little  patience,  we’ll  go 
and  look  over  our  deeda  and  aettlementa  imme- 
diately;  and  aa  for  your  bride,  though  you  may  be 
aharp-set  before  she’a  quite  ready,  Pli  engage  for 
my  girl  ahe  ataya  your  atomach  at  last  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Sir  Tunbelly  Clum- 
sey’s  Country-House. 

Enter  Misa  Hoydkh  and  Nurse. 

Nurse . Well,  misai  how  do  you  like  your  hua- 
band  that  ia  to  be  ? 

Hoyd.  O Lord,  nurse  ! Pm  ao  oveijoyed  I can 
acarce  contain  myaelf. 

r Nurse . Oh,  but  you  muât  hâve  a care  of  being 

(too  fond  ; for  men  now-a-daya  hâte  a womau  that 
loves  ’em. 

- Hoyd.  Love  him  ! why  do  you  think  I love  him, 
nurse  ? ecod  I would  not  care  if  he  were  hanged, 
ao  I were  but  once  married  to  him  ! — No — that 
.■which  pieuses  me,  ia  to  think  what  work  Pli  make 
' when  I get  to  London  ; for  when  I am  a wife  and 
* a lady  both,  nuise,  ecod  Pli  flaunt  it  with  the  beat 
: of  ’em. 

Nurse.  Look,  look,  if  hia  honour  be  not  a-com- 
ing  again  to  you  ! Now,  if  I were  sure  you  would 
behave  youraelf  handaomely,  and  not  disgrâce  me 
that  hâve  brought  you  up,  l’d  leave  you  alone  to* 
gether. 

Hoyd.  That’a  my  beat  nurse,  do  as  you  would 
be  done  by  ; trust  us  together  thia  once,  and  if  I 
don’t  show  my  breeding  from  the  head  to  the  foot 
of  me,  may  I be  twice  married,  and  die  a maid. 

Nurse . WeU  this  once  l’il  venture  you  ; but  if 
you  diaparage  me — 

Hoyd.  Never  fear,  I’ll  show  him  my  parts,  I’ll 
warrant  him. — [ Eæit  Nurse.]  These  old  women 
are  ao  wiae  when  they  get  a poor  girl  in  their 
clutches  ! but  ere  it  be  long,  I shall  know  what’s 
'■whpt,  as  well  aa  the  beat  of  ’em. 

Enter  Tou  Fashion. 

Fash.  Your  servant,  madam  ; Pm  glad  to  find 
you  alone,  for  I hâve  aomething  of  importance  to 
speak  to  you  about. 


Hoyd.  Sir  (my  lord,  I meant),  you  may  apeak  to 
me  about  what  you  pleaae,  I shall  give  you  a civil 
answer. 

Fcuh.  You  give  me  ao  obliging  a one,  it  encou- 
rages me  to  tell  you  in  few  words  what  I think  both 
for  your  intereat  and  jnine.  Your  father,  I sup- 
pose you  know,  has  reaolved  to  make  me  happy  in 
being  your  huaband,  and  I hope  I may  dépend  upon 
your  consent,  to  perform  what  he  désirés. 

Hoyd.  Sir,  I never  diaobey  my  father  in  anything 
but  eating  of  green  gooaeberriea. 

Fash.  So  good  a daughter  muât  needs  be  an 
admirable  wife  ; I am  therefore  impatient  till  you 
are  mine,  and  hope  you  will  ao  far  conaider  the 
violence  of  my  love,  that  you  won’t  bave  the  cruelty 
to  defer  my  happiness  so  long  aa  your  father 
désigna  it. 

Hoyd.  Pray,  my  lord,  how  long  ia  that  ? 

Fash.  Madam,  a thousand  year — a whole  week. 

Hoyd.  A week  ! — why  I shall  be  an  old  woman 
by  that  time. 

Fash . And  I an  old  man,  which  you’ll  find  a 
greater  misfortune  than  t’other. 

Hoyd.  Why  I thought  it  was  to  be  to-morrow 
morning,  aa  aoon  aa  I was  up  ; I’m  sure  nurse  told 
me  so.  k- 

Fash.  And  it  shall  be  to-morrow  morning  still, 
if  you’ll  consent. 

Hoyd.  If  Pli  consent  ! Why  I thought  I was  to 
obey  you  as  my  huaband. 

Fash.  That’a  when  we  are  married  ; till  then,  I 
am  to  obey  you. 

Hoyd.  Why  then  if  we  are  to  take  it  by  turns, 
it’s  the  aame  thing  ; I’U  obey  you  now,  and  when 
we  are  married,  you  shall  obey  me. 

Fash.  With  aÛ  my  heart  ; but  I doubt  we  muât 
get  nurse  on  our  aide,  or  we  shaU  hardly  prevail 
with  the  chaplain. 

Hoyd . No  more  we  shan’t  indeed,  for  he  loves 
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f her  bctter  than  he  loyes  his  pulpit,  and  would 
always  be  a preaching  to  her  by  bis  good  will. 

Fash.  Why  then,  my  dear  little  bedfellow,  if 
you'll  call  her  hither,  we’ll  try  to  persuade  her 
presently. 

Hoyd.  O Lord,  I cantell  you  a wayhowto  per- 
suade her  to  anything. 

Fash.  How’s  that  ? 

Hoyd.  Why  tell  her  she’s  a wholesome  oomely 
woman — and  give  her  half-a-crown. 

Fash.  Nay,  if  that  will  do,  she  shall  hâve  half  a 
score  of  'em. 

Hoyd . O gemini  ! for  half  that,  she'd  marry  you 
herself.  Fil  run  and  call  her.  [Exil. 

.Fash.  So,  matters  go  swimmingly.  This  is  a 
rare  girl,  i*  faith  ; I shall  hâve  a fine  time  on’t  with 
her  at  London.  Fm  much  mistaken  if  she  don’t 
prove  a March  hare  ail  the  year  round.  What  a 
scampering  chase  will  she  make  on’t,  when  she 
finds  the  whole  kennel  of  beaux  at  her  tail  ! hey  to 
(the  park,  and  the  play,  and  the  church,  and  the 
^ devil  ; she’ll  show  them  sport,  I’il  warrant  ’em. 
/ But  no  matter,  she  brings  an  estate  will  afford  me 
\a  separate  maintenance. 

Re-tnler  Mise  Hoydkn  and  Nurse. 

How  do  you  do,  good  mistress  nurse  ? I desired 
your  young  lady  would  give  me  leave  to  see  you, 
that  I might  thank  you  for  your  extraordinarycare 
and  conduct  in  her  éducation  ; pray  accept  of  this 
small  acknowledgment  for  it  at  présent,  and  dépend 
upon  my  ferther  kindness,  when  I shall  be  that 
happy  thing  her  husband. 

Nurse . [Aside.]  Goldbymackings  ! — [Aloud.] 
Your  honour’s  goodness  is  too  great;  alas  ! ail  I 
can  boast  of  is,  I gave  her  pure  good  milk,  and  so 
your  honour  would  hâve  said,  an  you  had  seen  how 
the  poor  thing  sucked  it. — Eh,  God’s  blessing  on 
the  sweet  face  on’t  ! how  it  used  to  hang  at  this 
poor  teat,  and  suck  and  sqneeze,  and  kick  and 
sprawl  it  wonld,  till  the  belly  on’t  was  so  full,  it 
would  drop  off  like  a leech. 

Hoyd.  [ Aside  to  Nurse  anyrify.]  Pray  one 
word  with  you.  Prithee  nurse  don’t  stand  ripping 
up  old  stories,  to  make  one  ashamed  before  one’s 
love.  Do  you  think  such  a fine  proper  gentleman 
as  he  cares  for  a fiddlecome  taie  of  a draggle- 
tailed  girl .?  If  you  bave  a mind  to  make  him  hâve 
a good  opinion  of  a woman,  don’t  tell  him  what 

I one  did  then,  tell  him  what  one  eau  do  now. — [ To 
Tom  Fash  ion.]  I hope  your  honour  will  excuse 
my  mismanners  to  wbisper  before  you  ; it  was  only 
to  give  sonie  orders  about  the  family. 

Fash.  O everything,  madam,  is  to  give  way  to 
business  ! Besides,  good  housewifery  is  a very  corn- 
mendable  quality  in  a young  lady. 

Hoyd.  Pray,  sir,  are  the  young  ladies  good  house- 
wives  at  London  town  ? Do  they  dam  their  own 
linen  ? 

Fash.  O no,  they  stndy  how  to  spend  money, 
not  to  save  it. 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  I don’t  know  but  that  may  be 
better  sport  than  t’other  ; ha,  nurse  ? 

Fash.  Well,  you  shall  bave  your  choice  when 
you  corne  there. 

| Hoyd.  Shall  I ! — then  by  my  troth  Fil  get  there 
as  fast  as  I can. — [To  Nurse.]  His  honour  desires 
you’ll  be  so  kind  as  to  let  us  be  married  to-morrow 

Nurse.  To-morrow,  my  dear  madam  ? 

! Fash.  Yes,  to-morrow,  sweet  nurse,  privately  ; 


young  folks,  you  know,  are  impatient,  and  sir 
Tunbelly  would  make  us  stay  a week  for  a wedding 
dinner.  Now  ail  things  being  signed  and  sealed, 
and  agreed,  I fancy  there  could  be  no  great  harm 
in  practising  a scene  or  two  of  matrimony  in  private, 
if  it  were  only  to  give  us  the  better  assurance  when 
we  corne  to  play  it  in  public. 

Nurse.  Nay,  I must  confess  stolen  pleasures  are 
sweet  ; but  if  you  should  be  married  now,  what 
will  you  do  when  sir  Tunbelly  calls  for  you  to  be 
wedded  ? 

' Hoyd.  Why  then  we’ll  be  married  again. 

Nurse . What,  twice,  my  child  ? 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  I don’t  care  how  often  I’m  married, 
not  I. 

Fash.  Pray,  nurse,  don’t  you  be  against  your 
young  lady’s  good,  for  by  this  means  she’ll  hâve  the 
pleasure  of  two  wedding- days. 

Hoyd.  [ To  Nurse  softly.]  And  of  two  wedding- 
nights  too,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Well,  l’m  such  a tender-hearted  fool,  I 
find  I can  refuse  nothing  ; so  you  Bhall  e’en  follow 
your  own  inventions. 

Hoyd.  Shall  1 l— [Aside.]  O Lord,  I could  leap  < 
over  the  moon  1 

Fash.  Dear  nurse,  this  goodness  of  yours  shan’t 
go  unrewarded  ; but  now  you  must  employ  your 
power  with  Mr.  Bjill  the  chaplain,  that  he  may  do 
us  his  friendly  office  too,  and  then  we  shall  ail  be 
happy  : do  you  think  you  can  prevail  with  him  ? 

Nurse.  Prevail  with  him  !— or  he  shall  never 
prevail  with  me,  I can  tell  him  that. 

Hoyd.  My  lord,  she  has  had  him  upon  the  hip 
this  seven  year. 

Fash.  I’m  glad  to  hear  it  ; however  to  strengthen 
your  interest  with  him,  you  may  let  him  know  I 
hâve  several  fat  livings  in  my  gift,  and  that  the 
first  that  falls  shall  be  in  your  disposai. 

Nurse.  Nay,  then  I’U  make  him  marry  more 
folks  than  one,  I’il  promise  him. 

Hoyd.  Faith  do,  nurse,  make  him  marry  you 
too,  I’m  sure  he’ll  do’t  for  a fat  living  : for  he  loves 
eating  more  than  he  loves  his  Bible  ; and  I hâve 
often  heard  him  say,  a fat  living  was  the  best  méat 
in  the  world. 

Nurse.  Ay,  and  Fil  make  him  commend  the 
sauce  too,  or  I’U  bring  his  gownto  a cassock,  I 
will  so.  • 

Fash.  Well,  nurse,  whilst  you  go  and  settle 
matters  with  him,  then  your  lady  and  I will  go  and 
take  a walk  in  the  garden. 

Nurse.  Fil  do  your  honour’s  business  in  the 
catching  up  of  a garter.  [£rft. 

Fash.  [Gîtrinjr  her  his  hand .]  Corne,  madam, 
dare  you  venture  yourself  along  with  me  ? 

Hoyd.  O dear,  yes,  sir,  I don’t  think  you’ll  do 
anything  to  me  I need  be  afraid  on.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Loveless’s  Lodgings. 
Enter  Amamda  and  Bcrinthia. 
SONG. 

I smlle  at  Love  and  ail  its  arts, 

The  charming  Cynthia  cried  : 

Take  heed,  for  Love  has  plercing  darts, 

A wounded  swain  replled. 

Oncefree  and  blest  as  you  are  now, 

I trifled  with  his  charme, 

I pointed  at  his  little  bow. 

And  sported  with  his  anps  : 
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Till  urged  too  far,  Revengê  ! ha  crias, 

A fatal  shaft  he  drevr, 

It  look  its  passage  throngh  your  ayas, 

'And  to  my  heart  it  flew. 

To  tear  it  thenoe  I tri  ad  in  vain, 

To  strive  I quickly  found 
Waa  only  to  increase  the  pain, 

And  to  enlarge  the  wound. 

Ah  ! mnch  too  wall,  I fear,  you  know 
What  pain  l’in  to  endure, 

Binoe  what  your  eyes  alona  oould  do, 

Your  heart  alone  can  cure. 

And  that  (grant  Heaven  I may  mistake  !) 

I doubt  ia  doom'd  to  bear 
A burden  for  another’s  saka, 

Who  111  rawards  its  cars. 

Aman.  Well,  now,  Berinthia,  I’m  at  leisure  to 
hear  what  ’twas  you  had  to  aay  to  me. 

Ber.  What  1 had  to  aay  was  only  to  écho  the 
aighs  and  groans  of  a dying  lover. 

Aman.  Pbu  ! will  you  never  leam  to  talk  in 
earnest  of  anything  ? 

Ber.  Why  thia  shall  be  in  earnest,  if  you  please  : 
for  my  part,  I only  tell  you  matter  of  tact,  you 
may  take  it  which  way  you  like  beat  ; but  if  you’ll 
folio w the  women  of  the  town,  you’ll  take  it  both 
ways  ; for  when  a man  offers  himself  to  one  of 
them,  first  she  takes  him  in  jest,  and  then  ahe  takea 
him  inearnest.  \ 

Aman.  I’m  auge  there's  ao  much  jeat  and  earneat 
in  what  you  aay  to  me,  I acaroe  know  how  to  take 
it  ; but  1 think  you  hâve  bewitched  me,  for  I don’t 
find  it  possible  to  be  angry  with  you,  aay  what  you 
will. 

Ber.  I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I hâve  no 
mind  to  quarrel  with  you,  for  some  reasona  that 
1*11  brag  of  ; but  quarrel  or  not,  smile  or  frown,  I 
muât  tell  you  what  I hâve  auffered  upon  your 
account. 

Aman.  Upon  my  account  ! 

Ber.  Yea,  upon  youra  ; I hâve  been  forced  to 
ait  atill  and  hear  you  commended  for  two  houra 
together,  without  one  compliment  to  myaelf  ; now 
don’t  you  think  a woman  had  a blessed  time  of 
that? 

Aman . Alaa  ! I ahould  hâve  been  unconcemed 
at  it;  I never  knew  where  the  pleaaure  lay  of 
being  praised  by  the  men.  But  pray  who  waa  thia 
that  commendml  me  so  ? 

Ber.  One  yoû  hâve  a mortal  aversion  to,  Mr. 
Werthy  ; he  used  you  like  a text,  he  took  you  ail 
to  pièces,  but  apoke  ao  learnedly  upon  every  point, 
/ one  might  æe  the  spirit  of  the  church  was  in  him. 
If  you  are  a woman,  you’d  hâve  been  in  an  ecatacy 
to  hâve  he&rd  how  feeüngly  he  handled  your 
hair,  your  eyes,  your  noae,  your  mouth,  your 
teeth,  your  tongue,  your  chin,  your  neck,  and 
ao  forth.  Thua  he  preached  for  an  hour,  but  when 
he  came  to  use  an  application,  he  obaerved  that  ail 
theae  without  a gallant  were  nothing. — Now  con- 
aider  of  what  has  been  aaid,  and  Heaven  give  you 
grâce  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Aman.  Alaa  ! Berinthia,  did  I incline  to  a gal- 
lant (which  you  know  I do  not,)  do  you  think  a 
man  so  nice  as  he  could  hâve  the  leaat  concem  for 
such  a plain  unpoliahed  thing  as  I am  ? it  ia 
impossible  1 

Ber.  Now  hâve  you  a great  mind  to  put  me 
upon  oommending  you. 

Aman.  Indeed  that  was  not  my  design. 

Ber.  Nay,  if  it  were,  it’s  ail  one,  for  I won’t  do’t, 


I’U  leave  that  to  your  looking-glaas.  But  to  show 
you  I hâve  some  good-nature  left,  I'il  commend 
him,  and  may  be  that  may  do  aa  well. 

Aman.  You  hâve  a great  mind  to  persuade  me 
I am  in  love  with  him. 

Ber.  I hâve  a great  mind  to  persuade  you,  you 
don’t  know  what  you  are  in  love  with. 

Aman.  I am  sure  1 am  not  in  love  with  him,  nor 
never  shall  be,  ao  let  that  pasa.  But  you  were 
aaying  eomething  you  would  commend  him  for. 

Ber.  Oh  ! you’d  be  glad  to  hear  a good  character 
of  him,  however. 

Aman.  Pahal  v 

Ber.  Psha  ! — Well  ’tis  a fooliah  undertaking  for  I 
women  in  theae  kind  of  matters  to  prétend  to  i 
deceive  one  another. — Hâve  not  I been  bred  a' 
woman  as  well  as  you  ? 

Aman.  What  then  ! 

Ber.  Why  then  I underst&nd  my  trade  so  well, 
that  whenever  I am  told  of  a man  1 like,  I cry/ 
psha  ! But  that  I may  spore  you  the  pains  of 
putting  me  a second  time  in  mind  to  commend 
him,  1*11  proceed,  and  give  you  thia  account  of  him  : 
That  though  ’tis  possible  he  may  hâve  had  women 
with  as  good  faces  as  your  ladyship’s,  (no  discrédit 
to  it  neither,)  yet  you  must  know  your  cautions 
behaviour,  with  that  reaerve  in  your  humour,  has, 
given  him  bis  death’a  wound  ; he  mortally  hâtes  a 
coquette.  He  says  ’tis  impossible  to  love  where 
we  caunot  esteem;  and  that  no  woman  can  be 
esteemeB  by  a man  who  has  senae,  if  she  makes 
heraelf  cheap*  in  the  eye  of  a fool  ; that  pride  to  a 
woman  ia  as  neceasary  as  humility  to  a divine  ; 
and  that  far-fetched,  and  dear-bought,  is  méat  for 
gentlemen  aa  well  aa  for  ladies; — in  short,  that 
every  woman  who  has  beauty  may  set  a price  upon 
herself,  and  that  by  under-selling  the  market,  they 
ruin  the  trade.  Thia  ia  his  doctrine,  how  do  you 
like  it  ? 

Aman.  So  well,  that  since  I never  intend  to  hâve 
a gallant  for  myaelf,  if  I were  to  recommend  one  to 
a friend  he  ahould  be  the  man. 

j Enter  Worthy. 

Blesa  me  ! he’a  here,  pray  Heaven  he  did  not  hear 
me. 

Ber.  If  he  did,  it  won’t  hurt  your  réputation  ; 
your  thoughts  are  as  safe  in  his  heart  as  in  your 
own. 

Wor.  I venture  in  at  an  unaeasonable  time  of 
night,  ladies  ; I hope,  if  I am  troublesome,  you’ll 
use  the  aame  freedom  in  turning  me  out  again. 

Aman.  I believe  it  can’t  be  late,  for  Mr.  Loveless 
is  not  corne  home  yet,  and  he  usually  keeps  good 
hours. 

Wor.  Madam,  I’m  afraid  he’ll  tranagreas  a iittle 
| to-night  ; for  be  told  me  about  half  an  hour  ago  he 
waa  going  to  sup  with  some  company  he  doubted 
would  keep  him  out  till  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  desired  I would  let  my  servant 
acquaint  you  with  it,  that  you  might  not  expect 
him  : but  my  fellow’a  a blunder-head  ; so  lest  he 
ahould  make  some  mistake,  1 thought  it  my  duty 
to  deliver  the  message  myaelf. 

Aman.  I’m  very  sorry  he  ahould  give  you  that 
trouble,  sir  : but — 

Ber.  But  aince  he  has,  will  you  give  me  leave, 
madam,  to  keep  him  to  play  at  ombre  with  us  ? 

Aman.  Cousin,  you  know  you  command  my 
houae. 
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Wor.  [7*0  Bbrinthia.]  And,  madam,  you 
know  you  command  me,  though  I am  a very 
wretched  gamester. 

Ber.  Oh!  you  play  well  enough  to  lose  your 
money,  and  that’s  ail  the  ladies  reqnire  ; so  with- 
out  any  more  ceremony,  let  us  go  into  the  nezt 
room  and  call  for  the  carda. 

Aman.  With  ail  my  heart. 

[f&rif  Worthy,  leading  Amanda. 

Ber.  Well,  how  this  business  will  end  Heaven 
knows  ; 'but  she  seems  to  me  to  be  in  as  fair  a way 
— as  a boy  ia  to  be  a rogue,  when  he's  put  derk  to 
an  attorney.  [Exit. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  III. — Berinthia’s  Apartment. 

Enter  Lovblbss  cautlously  in  the  dark. 

Love.  So,  thu8  far  alTs  welL  I*m  got  into  her 
. bedcbamber,  and  I think  nobody  haa  perceived  me 
8teal  into  the  house  ; my  wife  don’t  ezpect  me 
home  till  four  o’clock  ; so,  if  Berinthia  cornes  to 
bed  by  eleven,  I shall  hâve  a cbaae  of  five  houra. 
Let  me  see,  where  shall  1 bide  myaelf  ? Under  her 
bed  ? No  ; we  shall  hâve  her  maid  aearching  there 
for  something  or  other  ; her  close  t’a  a better  place, 
and  I hâve  a maater-key  will  open  it.  1*11  e’en  in 
'there,  and  attgck  her  juat  when  she  cornes  to  her 
prayera,  that’s  the  most  like  to  prove  her  critical 
minute,  for  then  the  devil  will  be  there  to  assist 
me.  [ Retires  into  the  closet,  shutting  the  door  ojler  him. 

Enter  Bbrinthia,  with  a candie  in  her  hand. 

Ber.  Well,  sure  I am  the  best-natured  woman 
in  the  world,  I that  love  carda  ao  well  (there  is  but 
one  thing  upon  the  earth  1 love  better),  hâve  pre- 
tended  lettera  to  Write,  to  give  my  frienda  a téte-à- 
titei  however,  I’m  innocent,  for  picquet  ia  the 
game  I set  ’em  to  : at  ber  own  péril  be  it,  if  she 
ventures  to  play  with  him  at  any  other.  But  now 
what  shall  I do  with  myaelf?  I don’t  know  how 
, in  the  world  to  pasa  my  time  ; would  Loveleaa  were 
l-  here  to  badiner  a little  ! Well,  he’a  a charming 
.fellow  ; I don’t  wonder  his  wife’a  ao  fond  of  him. 
[What  if  1 should  ait  down  and  think  of  him  till  I 
fall  aaleep,  and  dream  of  the  Lord  knowa  what  ? 
jOh,  but  then  if  I should  dream  we  were  marri ed,  I 
'should  be  frighted  ont  of  my  wits  ! — [Seeing  a look."] 
What’a  thia  book  ? I think  I had  beat  go  read.  O 
aplenetic!  it’a  a sermon.  Well,  1*11  go  into  my 
closet  and  read  the  Plotting  Siaters. — [She  opens 
the  eloeet , see*  Lovblbss,  and  shriek * <ml.]  O 
Lord,  a ghoat  1 a ghoat  ! a ghoat  ! a ghost  ! 

Re-enter  Lovblbss,  running  to  her. 

Love.  Peace,  my  dear,  it’a  no  ghost  ; take  it  in 
your  arma,  yon’U  find  ’tia  worth  a hundred  of  ’em. 

Ber.  Run  in  again  ; here’s  aomebody  coming. 

[Lovblbss  retires  a*  Oefore. 

Enter  Abioail. 

Abig.  O Lord,  madam  ! what’s  the  matter  ? 

Ber.  O Heavens  ! I’m  almoat  frighted  ont 
of  my  wita  ; I thought  verily  I had  seen  a ghost, 
and  ’twaa  nothing  but  the  white  curtain,  with  a 
black  hood  pinned  up  against  it  : you  may  begone 
again  ; 1 am  the  fearfulleat  fool  1 [Exit  Abioail. 

Re-enter  Lovblbss. 

Love.  Is  the  coaat  dear  ? 

Ber.  The  coast  clear  ! I suppose  you  are  clear, 
you’d  never  play  auch  a trick  as  thia  elae. 


Love.  I am  very  wdl  pleaaed  with  my  trick  thus 
far,  and  shall  be  ao  till  I hâve  played  it  ont,  if  it 
ben’t  your  fault.  Where’a  my  wife  ? 

Ber.  At  carda. 

Love.  With  whom  ? 

Ber.  With  Worthy. 

Love.  Then  we  are  aafe  enough. 

Ber.  You  are  so!  Some  husbands  would 
of  another  mind,  if  he  were  at  carda  with  their  /Il 
wivea. 

Love.  And  they’d  be  in  the  right  on’t,  too  : but 
I dare  trust  mine. — Beaidea,  I know  he’a  in  love  ) 
in  another  place,  and  he’a  not  one  of  thoae  who 
court  half-a-dozen  at  a time. 

Ber.  Nay,  the  truth  on't  ia,  you’d  pity  him  if 
you  aaw  how  uneasy  he  ia  at  being  engaged  with 
us  ; but  ’twas  my  malice,  I fancied  he  waa  to  meet 
his  mistreas  somewhere  elae,  ao  did  it  to  hâve  the 
pleaaure  of  seeing  him  fret. 

Love . What  aaya  Amenda  to  my  staying  abroad 
so  late  ? 

Ber.  Why,  she's  as  much  ont  of  humour  as  he  ; 

I believe  they  wish  one  another  at  the  devil. 

Love.  Then  I’m  afraid  they’ll  quarrel  at  play, 
and  aoon  throw  up  tbe  cards .—[Offering  to  pull 
her  into  the  closet .]  Therefore,  my  dear,  charming 
angel,  let  us  make  good  use  of  our  time. 

Ber.  Heavens  ! what  do  you  mean  ? 

Love.  Pray  what  do  you  think  I mean  ? 

Ber.  I don’t  know. 

Love.  I’il  show  you. 

Ber.  You  may  aa  well  tell  me. 

Love.  No,  that  would  make  you  blush  wone 
than  t’other. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  intend  to  make  me  blush  ? 

Love.  Faith  I can’t  tell  that  ; but  if  1 do,  it 
shall  be  in  the  dark.  [PuUing  her. 

Ber.  O Heavens  ! I would  not  be  in  the  dark 
with  you  for  ail  the  world  ! 

Love.  Tll  try  that.  [Fut*  out  the  candie. 

Ber.  O Lord  l are  you  mad?  What  shall  I do 
for  light  ? 

• Love.  You’ll  do  as  well  without  it. 

Ber.  Why,  one  can’t  find  a chair  to  ait  down. 

Love.  Corne  into  the  closet,  madam,  there'a 
moonshine  upon  the  couch. 

Ber.  Nay , never  pull,  for  I will  not  go. 

Love.  Then  you  muât  be  carried. 

[Take*  her  in  hit  arm*. 

/ Ber.  [ Very  soflly."]  Help!  help  ! l’mraviahed! 
iruined  ! undone  ! O Lord,  I shall  never  be  able 
’to  bear  it  ! [Exit  Lovblbss,  earrying  Bbrdcthia. 


SCENE  TV.-— A Room  in  Sir  Tunbellt  - 
Clumsky’s  House. 

Enter  Miss  Hoydbn,  Nurse,  Ton  Fabhiob,  and  Bull. 

Fath.  Thia  quick  despatch  of  youra,  Mr.  BuB, 

I take  so  kindly,  it  shall  give  you  a daim  to  my 
favour  as  long  aa  I live,  I do  assure  you. 

Hoyd.  And  to  mine,  too,  I promise  you.  1 

Bull.  I most  humbly  thank  your  honours  ; and  | 
I hope,  aince  it  haa  been  my  lot  to  join  you  in  the  , 
holy  banda  of  wedlock,  you  will  so  well  culdvate 
the  aoil,  which  I lyve  craved  a blesaing  on,  that 
your  children  may  swarm  about  you  like  becs  about 
a honeycomb. 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  with  ail  my  heart  ; the  more  the 
merrier,  I aay  ; ha,  nurse  ! 
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of  yourself  ; what’s  your  naine,  where  do  you  lire  ? 
do  you  pay  scot  and  lot  ? are  you  a Williamite,  or  a 
Jacobite  ? Corne. 

Lord  Fop . And  why  dost  thou  aak  me  so  many 
impertinent  questions  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Because  I’il  make  you  answer  'em 
before  I bave  done  with  you,  you  rascal,  you  ! 

Lord  Fop . Before  Gad,  ail  tbe  answer  I can 
make  tbee  to  'em,  is,  that  thou  art  a very  extraor- 
dioary  old  fellow  ; stap  my  vitale  ! 

Sir  Tun . Nay,  if  you  are  for  joking  with  deputy 
lieutenants,  we  know  how  to  deal  with  you. — [To 
Clerk.]  Here,  draw  a warrant  for  him  immediately. 

Lord  Fop.  A warrant  ! — What  tbe  devil  is’t  thou 
wouldst  be  at,  old  gentleman  ? 

Sir  Tun . I would  be  at  you,  sirrah,  (if  my  bands 
were  not  tied  as  a magi strate,)  and  with  these  two 
double  fists  beat  your  teeth  down  your  throat,  you 
dog  you  ! 

Lord  Fop.  And  why  wouldst  thou  spoil  my  face 
at  that  rate  ? 

Sir  Tun.  For  your  design  to  rob  me  of  my 
daaghter,  villain. 

Lord  Fop.  Rab  thee  of  thy  daughter  ! — Now  I 
do  begin  to  believe  I am  a-bed  and  a-sleep,  and 
that  ail  this  is  but  a dream. — If  it  be,  ’twill  be  an 
agreeable  surprise  enough,  to  waken  by  and  by  ; 
and  instead  of  the  impertinent  company  of  a nasty 
conntry  justice,  iind  myself  perhaps  in  the  arme  of 
a woman  of  quality — [ To  Sir  Tünbelly.]  Pri- 
thee,  old  father,  wUt  thou  give  me  leave  to  ask  thee 
one  question  ? 

Sir  Tun.  I can’t  tell  whether  I will  or  not,  till 
I know  what  it  is. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  then  it  is,  whether  thou  didst 
not  Write  to  my  Lord  Foppington  to  corne  down 
and  marry  thy  daughter  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Yes,  marry  did  I ; and  my  Lord  Fop- 
pington  is  corne  down,  and  shall  marry  my  daughter 
before  she’s  a day  older. 

Lord  Fop.  Now  give  me  thy  hand,  dear  dad  ; I 
thought  we  should  understand  one  another  at  last. 

Sir  Tun.  This  fellow's  mad. — Here,  bind  him 
hand  and  foot.  [Serran ta  bind  him  down. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  prithee,  knight,  leave  fooling  ; 
thy  jest  begins  to  grow  dull. 

Sir  Tun.  Bind  him,  I say,  he's  mad. — Bread 
and  water,  a dark  room  and  a whip  may  bring  him 
to  hÎ8  sensés  again. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside.]  Egad  ! if  I don't  waken 
quickly,  by  ail  I can  see,.this  is  liketo  prove  one 
of  the  most  impertinent  dreama  that  ever  I 
dreamt  in  my  life. 

Enter  Miss  Hosdkn  and  Nurse, 

Hoyd.  [ Going  up  to  Asm.]  Is  this  he  that  would 
bave  run  away  with  me  ? Fo  ! how  he  stinks  of 
sweets  ! — Pray,  father,  let  him  be^  dragged  through 
the  horse-pond.  ‘ 

LorcTFop.  [Aride.]  Xhis-mast.be  my  wife  by 
ber  naturel  inclination  to  her  husbajod. 

Hoyd.  Pray*,  Ifctftër,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  him  ? hang  him  ? 

Sir  Tun.  That  at  least,  child. 

Nurse.  Ay,  and  it's  e’en  too  good  for  him  too. 

Lord  Fop.  [ Aride .]  Madame  la  govemante,  I 
présumé.  Hitherto  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  families  that  ever  man 
of  quality  matched  into. 

Sir  Tun.  What’s  become  of  my  lord,  daughter  ? 


Hoyd.  He’s  just  Corning,  sir. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aride.}  My  lord  ! what  does  he 
mean  by  that  now  ? 

Enter  Tom  Fasuion  and  Lory. 

[Aloud.]  Stap  my  vitals,  Tarn  ! now  the  dream’s 
out. 

Fash.  Is  this  the  fellow,  sir,  that  deaîgned  to 
trick  me  of  your  daughter  ? 

Sir  Tun.  This  is  he,  my  lord,  how  do  you  like 
him  ? Is  not  he  a pretty  fellow  to  get  a fortune  ? 

Fash.  I find  by  his  dress  he  thought  your  daugh- 
ter might  be  taken  with  a beau.  , 

Hoyd.  O gemini  ! Is  this  a beau  ? let  me  sec , 
him  again. — Ha!  I find  a beau’s  no  such  ugly] 
thing  neither.  * 

Fash.  [Aride.]  Egad,  she’ll  be  in  love  with  him 
presently  ; I’il  e’en  hâve  him  sent  away  to  jaiL — 
[To  Lord  Foppington.]  Sir,  though  your  under- 
taking  shows  you  are  a person  of  no  extraordinary 
modesty,  I suppose  you  han’t  confidence  enough 
to  expect  much  favour  from  me  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Strike  me  dumb,  Tarn,  thou  art  a 
very  impudent  fellow  ! 

Nurse.  Look,  if  the  varlet  has  not  the  frontery 
to  call  his  lordship  plain  Thomas  ! 

Bull.  The  business  is,  he  would  feign  himself 
mad,  to  avoid  going  to  jaiL 

Lord  Fop.  [Astde.]  That  must  be  the  cbaplain 
by  his  unfolding  of  myBteries. 

Sir  Tun.  Corne,  is  the  warrant  writ  ? 

Clerk . Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Tun.  Give  me  the  pen,  1*11  sign  it. — So, 
now,  constable,  away  with  him. 

Lord  Fop.  Hold  one  moment,  pray,  gentlemen. 
— My  Lord  Foppington,  shall  I beg  one  word  with 
your  lordship  ? 

Nurse.  O ho,  is’t  my  lord  with  him  now  ? See 
how  afflictions  will  humble  folks. 

Hoyd.  Pray,  my  lord,  don't  let  him  whisper  too 
close,  lest  he  bite  your  ear  off. 

Lord  Fop.  I am  not  altogether  so  hungry  as 
your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  imagine. — [Aside  to 
Tom  Fashion.]  Look  you,  Tarn,  I am  sensible 
I bave  not  been  so  kind  to  you  as  I ouglit,  but  I 
hope  you’ll  forget  what's  past,  and  accept  of  the 
five  thousand  pounds  I offert  thou  mayst  hve  in 
extreme  splendour  with  it,  âiap  my  vitals  ! 

Fash.  It’s  a much  easier  matter  to  prevent  a 
disease  than  to  cure  it  ; a quarter  of  that  sum 
would  hâve  secured  your  mistress;  twice  as  much 
won’t  redeem  her.  [Leasing  him. 

Sir  Tun.  Well,  what  says  he  ? 

Fash.  Only  the  rascal  offered  me  a bribe  to  let 
him  go. 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  he  shall  go,  with  a pox  to  him  ! — 
Lead  on,  constable. 

Lord  Fop.  One  word  more,  and  I hâve  done. 

Sir  Tun.  Before  Gad  ! thou  art  an  impudent 
fellow,  to  trouble  the  court  at  this  rate  after  thou 
art  condemned  ; but  speak  once  for  ail. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  then,  once  for  ail  ; I hâve  at 
last  luckily  called  to  mind  that  there  is  a gentle- 
man of  this  country,  who  I believe  cannot  live  far 
from  this  place,  if  he  were  here,  would  satisfy  you^ 
I am  Navelty,  baron  of  Foppington,  with  five 
thousand  pounds  a y ear,  and  that  fellow  there  a 
rascal,  not  worth  a groat.  * 

Sir  Tun.  Very  well  ; now,  who  is  this  honest 
gentleman  you  are  so  well  acqu&inted  with  ? — 
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[To  Tom  Fashion.]  Corne,  sir,  we  shall  hamper 
him. 

Lord  Fop.  ’Tis  sir  John  Friendly. 

Sir  Tun.  So;  he  lives  within  half  a mile,  and 
came  down  into  the  country  bat  last  night  ; this 
bold-faced  fellow  thought  he  had  been  at  Lon- 
don still,  and  so  quoted  him  ; now  we  shall  display 
him  in  his  coloors  : 1*11  send  for  Sir  John  imme- 
diately. — [7*o  « Servant.]  Hère,  fellow,  away  pre- 
sently,  and  desire  my  neighbour  he'll  do  me  the 
favour  to  step  over,  upon  an  extraordinary  occa- 
sion.— [Exit  Servant]  And  in  the  meanwhile  you 
had  best  secure  this  sharper  in  the  gate-house. 

Constable.  An’t  please  your  worahip,  he  may 
chance  to  give  ns  the  slip  thence.  If  I were 
worthy  to  advise,  I think  the  dog-kennelfs  a surer 
place. 

Sir  Tun . With  ail  my  heart  ; anywhere. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay , for  Heaven’s  sake,  sir  ! do  me 
the  favour  to  pat  me  in  a dean  room,  that  I mayn't 
danb  my  clothes. 

Sir  Tun.  O,  when  you  hâve  married  my  daugh- 
ter,  her  estate  will  afford  you  new  ones. — Away 
with  him  I 

Lord  Fop . A dirty  country  justice  is  a barberons 
magistrate,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

[ITjrtt  Constable  with  Lord  Foppington. 

Fash.  [Aside.]  Egad,  I must  prevent  this 
knight’s  coming,  or  the  bouse  will  grow  soon  too 
hot  to  hold  me. — [ To  Sir  Tunbelly.]  Sir,  1 fancy 
’tis  not  worth  while  to  trouble  sir  John  upon  this 
impertinent  fellow’s  desire  : 1*11  send  and  call  the 
messenger  back. 

Sir  Tun.  Nay,  with  ail  my  heart;  for,  to  be 
sure,  he  thought  he  was  far  enough  off,  or  the 
rogne  would  nevev  hâve  named  him. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  I met  sir  John  just  lighting  at  the 
gâte  ; he’s  corne  to  wait  upon  you. 

Sir  Tun.  Nay,  then,  it  happens  as  one  could 
wish. 

Fash.  [Aside.]  The  devil  it  does  ! — Lory,  you 
see  how  things  are,  here  will  be  a discovery  pre- 
sently,  and  we  shall  hâve  our  brains  beat  out  ; for 
my  brother  will  be  sure  to  swear  he  don* t know  me  : 
therefore,  run  into  the  stable,  take  the  two  first 
horses  you  can  ligbt  on,  Fil  slip  out  at  the  back 
door,  and  well  away  immediately. 

Lory . What,  and  leave  your  lady,  sir  ? 

Fash.  There’s  no  danger  in  that  as  long  as  I 
hâve  taken  possession  ; I shall  know  how  to  treat 
with  ’em  well  enough,  if  once  I am  out  of  their 
reach.  Away  ! 1*11  steal  after  thee. 

[Exit  Lory  ; his  master  follows  him  out  at  one  door  as 
Sir  John  Frisndly  is  entering  at  the  other. 

Enter  Sir  John  Frisndly. 

Sir  Tun.  Sir  John,  you  are  the  welcomest  man 
alive  ; I had  just  sent  a messenger  to  desire  you’d 
step  over,  upon  a very  extraordinary  occasion. 
We  are  ail  in  arms  here. 

Sir  John.  How  so  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Why,  you  must  know,  a finical  sort  of 
a tawdry  fellow  here  (I  don't  know  who  the  devil 
he  is,  not  1)  hearing,  I suppose,  that  the  match 
was  concluded  between  my  Lord  Foppington  and 
my  girl  Hoyden,  cornes  impudently  to  the  gâte, 
and  with  a whole  pack  of  rognes  in  liveries,  and 
would  hâve  passed  upon  me  for  his  lordship  : but 
what  does  1 ? 1 cornes  up  to  him  boldiy  at  the 


head  of  his  gnards,  takes  him  by  the  throat,  strikes 
up  his  heels,  binds  him  hand  and  foot,  despatches 
a warrant,  and  commits  him  prisoner  to  the  dog- 
kennel. 

Sir  John.  So  ; but  how  do  you  know  but  this 
was  my  lord  ? for  I was  told  he  set  out  from  Lon- 
don the  day  before  me,  with  a very  fine  retinue, 
and  intended  to  corne  directly  hither. 

Sir  Tun.  Why,  now  to  show  you  how  many 
lies  people  raise  in  that  damned  town,  he  came 
two  nights  ago  post,  with  only  one  servant,  and  is 
now  in  the  bouse  with  me.  But  you  don’t  know 
the  cream  of  the  jest  yet  ; this  same  rogue,  (that 
lies  yonder  neck  and  heels  among  the  hounds,) 
tbinking  you  were  out  of  the  country,  quotes  you 
for  his  acquaintance,  and  said  if  you  were  here, 
you’d  justify  him  to  be  Lord  Foppington,  and  I 
know  not  what. 

Sir  John.  Pray  will  you  let  me  see  him? 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  that  you  shall  presently. — [ To  a 
Servant.]  Here,  fetch  the  prisoner. 

[Jsxft  Servant. 

Sir  John.  I wish  there  ben’t  some  mistake  in 
the  business. — Where’s  my  lord  ? I know  him  very 
well. 

Sir  Tun . He  was  here  just  now. — [ To  Bull.] 
See  for  him,  doctor,  tell  him  Sir  John  is  here  to 
wait  upon  him.  [Exit  Bull. 

Sir  John.  I hope,  sir  Tunbelly,  the  young  lady 
is  not  married  yet. 

Sir  Tun.  No,  things  won’t  be  ready  this  week. 
But  why  do  you  say  you  hope  she  is  not  married  ? 

Sir  John.  Some  foolish  fancies  only,  perhaps 
Fm  mistaken. 

Re-enter  Bull. 

Bull.  Sir,  his  lordship  is  just  rid  out  to  take  the 
air. 

Sir  Tun.  To  take  the  air  ! Is  that  his  London 
breeding,  to  go  take  the  air  when  gentlemen  corne 
to  visit  him  ? 

Sir  John.  ’Tis  possible  he  might  want  it,  he 
roight  not  be  well,  some  sudden  qualm  perhaps. 

Re-enter  Constable,  with  Lord  Foppington. 

Lord  Fop.  Stap  my  vitals,  1*11  hâve  satisfaction  ! 

Sir  John . [Running  to  htm.]  My  dear  lord 
Foppington! 

Lord  Fop.  Dear  Friendly,  thon  art  corne  in  the 
critical  minute,  strike  me  dumb  ! 

Sir  John.  Why,  I little  thought  to  hâve  found 
you  in  fetters. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  truly  the  world  must  do  me 
the  justice  to  confess,  1 do  use  to  appear  a little 
more  dégagé  : but  this  old  gentleman,  not  likiog 
the  freedom  of  my  air,  has  been  pleased  to  skewer 
down  my  arms  like  a rabbit. 

Sir  Tun.  Is  it  then  possible  that  this  should  be 
the  true  Lord  Foppington  at  last  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  what  do  you  see  in  his  face  to 
make  you  doubt  of  it  ? Sir,  without  presuming  to 
hâve  any  extraordinary  opinion  of  my  figure,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  if  you  had  seen  as  many  lords 
as  I hâve  done,  you  would  not  think  it  impossible 
a person  of  a worse  taille  than  mine  might  be  a 
modem  man  of  quali ty. 

jS'tr  Tun.  Unbind  him,  slaves. — My  lord,  I’m 
struck  dumb,  I can  only  beg  pardon  by  signe  ; but 
if  a sacrifice  will  appease  you,  you  shall  hâve  it — 
Here,  pursue  this  Tartar,  bring  him  back. — Away, 
1 say  ! — A dog  ! Oons,  1*11  eut  oif  his  ears  and 
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his  tail,  1*11  draw  ont  ail  his  teeth,  pull  his  skin 
over  his  head — and — and  what  shall  I do  more  ? 

Sir  John . He  does  indeed  deserve  to  be  made 
an  example  of. 

Lord  Fop . He  does  deserve  to  be  chartref  stap 
my  vitals  ! 

Sir  Tun.  May  1 then  hope  I hâve  your  honour’s 
pardon  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  we  courtiers  do  nothing  without 
a bribe  : that  fair  young  lady  might  do  miracles. 

Sir  Tun . Hoyden  ! corne  hither,  Hoyden. 

Lord  Fop.  Hoyden  is  her  name,  sir  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  The  prettiest  name  for  a song  I ever 
heard. 

Sir  Tun.  My  lord — here’s  my  girl,  she’s  yours, 
she  has  a wholesome  body,  and  a virtnous  mind  ; 
she’s  a woman  complété,  both  in  flesh  and  in  spirit  ; 
she  has  a bag  of  milled  crowns,  as  scarce  as  they 
are,  and  fifteen  hundred  a year  stitched  fast  to  her 
tail. — So,'go  thy  ways,  Hoyden. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I do  receive  her  like  a gentleman. 

Sir  Tun.  Then,  I r m a happy  man.  1 bless  Heaven, 
and  if  your  lordship  will  give  me  leave,  1 will,  like  a 
good  Christian  at  Christmas,  be  very  drunk  by  way  of 
thanksgiving.  Corne,  my  noble  peer,  I believe  din- 
ner’s  ready  ; if  your  honour  pleases  to  followme,  I’il 
lead  you  on  to  tbe  attack  of  a venison-pasty.  lExit. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  1 wait  upon  you. — Will  your 
ladyship  do  me  the  favour  of  your  little  finger, 
madam  ? 

Hoyd.  My  lord,  I’il  follow  you  presently,  1 hâve 
a little  business  with  my  nurse. 

Lord  Fop.  Your  ladyship’ s most  humble  ser- 
vant— Corne,  sir  John  ; the  ladies  hâve  des  affaires. 

[. Exit  with  Sir  John  Fiukmdly. 


Hoyd.  So,  nurse,  we  are  finely  brought  to  bed  ! 
what  shall  we  do  now  ? 

Nurse.  Ah,  dear  miss,  we  are  ail  undone  ! Mr. 
Bull,  you  were  used  to  help  a woman  to  a remedy. 

[Crying. 

Bull.  A lack-a-day  ! but  itfs  past  my  skill  now, 
I can  do  nothing. 

Nurse . Who  would  hâve  thought  that  ever  your 
invention  should  hâve  been  drained  so  dry  ? 

Hoyd . Well,  I hâve  often  thought  old  folks  fools, 
and  now  I’m  sure  they  are  so  ; 1 hâve  found  a way 
myself  to  secure  us  alL 

Nurse.  Dear  lady,  what’s  that  ? 

Hoyd.  Why,  if  you  two  will  be  sure  to  hold  your 
tongues,  and  not  say  a word  of  what’s  past,  1*11  e’en 
marry  this  lord  too. 

Nurse.  What  ! two  husbands,  my  dear  ? 

Hoyd.  Why  you  had  three,  good  nurse,  you  may 
hold  your  tongue. 

Nurse.  Ay,  but  not  altogether,  sweet  child. 

Hoyd.  Psha!  if  you  had,  you’d  ne’er  a thought 
much  on’t  x 

Nurse.  Oh,  but  'tis  a sin,  sweeting  Ù 

Bull.  Nay,  that's  my  business  ter  speak  to, 
nurse. — I do  confeas,  to  take  two  husbands  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  flesh,  is  to  commit  the  sin  of 
exorbitancy;  but  to  do  it  for  the  peace  of  the 
spirit,  is  no  more  than  to  be  drunk  by  way  of  physic., 
Besides,  to  prevent  a parent’s  wrath,  is  to  avoid; 
the  sin  of  disobedience  ; for  when  the  parent  ’s 
angry,  the  child  is  froward.  So  that  upon  thej 
whole  matter,  1 do  think,  though  miss  should  marry 
again,  she  may  be  saved. 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  and  1 will  marry  again  then  ! and 
so  there  is  an  end  of  the  story.  [£xewnf. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — Tom  Fashion’s  Lodgings . 

Enter  Coupler,  Tom  Fashiom,  and  Lory. 

Coup.  Well,  and  so  sir  John  coming  in — 

Fash.  And  so  sir  John  coming  in,  I thought  it 
might  be  manners  in  me  to  go  out,  which  I did, 
and  gstting  on  horseback  as  fast  as  I could,  rid 
away  as  if  the  devil  had  been  at  the  rear  of  me. 
What  has  happened  since,  Heaven  knows. 

Coup.  Egad,  sirrah,  I know  as  well  as  Heavén. 

Fash.  What  do  you  know  ? 

Coup.  That  you  are  a cuckold. 

Fash.  The  devil  I am  ! By  who  ? 

Coup.  By  your  brother. 

Fash . My  brother  ! which  way  ? 

Coup.  The  old  way  ; he  has  lain  with  your  wife. 

Fash.  Hell  and  furies  ! what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Coup.  1 mean  plainly  ; I speak  no  parable. 

Fash.  Plainly  1 thou  dost  not  speak  common 
sense,  I cannot  understand  one  word  thou  sayest. 

Coup.  You  will  do  soon,  youngster.  In  short, 
you  left  your  wife  a widow,  and  she  married  again. 

Fash.  It’s  a lie. 

Coup.  Ecod,  if  I were  a young  fellow,  I’d  break 
your  head,  sirrah. 

Fash.  Dear  dad,  don’t  be  angry,  for  I’m  as  mad 
as  Tom  of  Bedlam. 


Coup.  When  I had  fitted  you  with  a wife,  you 
should  hâve  kept  her. 

Fash.  But  is  it  possible  the  young  strumpet 
could  play  me  such  a trick  ? 

Coup.  A young  strumpet,  sir,  can  play  twenty 
tricks.  ; 

Fash.  But  prithee  instruct  me  a little  farther  ; 
whence  cornes  thy  intelligence  ? ' 

Coup.  From  your  brother,  in  this  letter } there,  I 
you  may  read  it.  , 

Fash.  [Reads."] 

Dear  Coupler, — / hâve  only  lime  to  teü  thee  j 
in  three  Unes , or  ihereaboutsy  that  here  has  been  i 
the  devil.  That  rascal  Tarn,  having  stole  the 
letter  thou  hadst  formerly  writ  for  me  to  bring'to  \ 
sir  Tunbelly9  formed  a damnabie  design  upon  my  j 
mistresSf  and  t cas  in  a fair  way  of  sueeess  when  I j 
arrived.  But  a fier  having  suffered  some  indigni-  l 

lies  (in  which  I hâve  ail  dauoed  my  embroidered  j 
coat)  I put  him  to  ftight.  I sent  out  a party  qf  ■ 
horse  after  him , in  hopes  to  hâve  made  him  my  ' 
prison er,  which  if  I had  doue  I would  hâve  quali- 
fied  him  for  the  seraglio.  stap  my  vitals! 

The  danger  I hâve  thus  narrowly  eseaped , has 
made  me  fortify  myself  against  further  attempte , 
by  entering  immediately  into  an  association  with  [ 
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meet.  Now,  friend,  this  I fancy  may  help  you  to 
i critical  minute.  For  home  she  must  go  again  to 
iresa.  You  (with  your  good  breeding)  corne  to 
vait  upon  us  to  the  bail,  find  her  ail  alone,  her 
ipirit  inflamed  against  her  husband  for  Ms  treason, 
md  her  flesh  in  a beat  from  some  contemplations 
îpon  the  treachery,  her  blood  on  a fire,  her  con- 
science in  ice  ; a lover  to  draw,  and  the  devil  to 
Irive. — Ah,  poor  Amanda  ! ' 

Wor.  [ Kneeling .]  Thou  angel  of  light,  let  me 
!all  down  and  adore  thee  ! 

Ber.  Thou  minister  of  darkness,  get  up  again, 
br  I hâte  to  see  the  devil  at  his  dévotions. 

Wor . Well,  my  incomparable  Berinthia,  how 
shall  I requite  you  1 

Bér.  Oh,  ne’er  trouble  yourself  about  that  : 
rirtue  is  its  own  reward.  There’s  a pleasure  in 
loing  good,  which  sufficiently  pays  itself.  Adieu  ! 
/ Wor.  Farewell,  thou  best  of  women  ! 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Enter  Amanda  meeting  Bkrinthia. 

Aman.  Who  was  that  went  from  you  ? 

Ber.  A friend  of  yours. 

Aman.  What  does  he  want  ? 

Ber.  Something  you  might  spare  him,  and  be 
ne’er  the  poorer. 

Aman.  I can  spare  him  nothing  but  my  friend- 
ihip  ; my  love  already’s  ail  disposâ  of  : though,  I 
sonfess,  to  one  ungratefal  to  my  bounty. 

Ber.  Why,  there’s  the  mystery  ! You  hâve  been 
10  bountiful,  you  hâve  cloyed  him.  Fond  wives  do 
i)y  their  husbands,  as  barren  wives  do  by  their 
iapdogs  ; cr&m  ’em  with  sweetmeats  till  they  spoil 
Lheir  stomachs. 

Aman.  Alas  ! hadyou  but  seen  how  passionate]y 
fond  he  has  been  since  our  last  réconciliation,  you 
pould  hâve  thonght  it  were  impossible  he  ever 
should  hâve  breathed  an  hour  without  me. 

Ber . Ay,  but  there  you  thought  wrong  again, 
Amanda  ; you  should  consider,  that  in  matters  of 
.ove  men’s  eyes  are  always  bigger  than  their 
nellies.  They  hâve  violent  appetites,  ’tis  true, 
mt  they  hâve  soon  dined. 

Aman.  Well  ; there’s  nothing  upon  earth 
istonishes  me  more  than  men’s  inconstancy. 

Ber.  Now  there’s  nothing  upon  earth  astonishes 
me  les 8,  when  I consider  what  they  and  we  are 
:omposed  of  : for  nature  has  made  them  children, 
md  us  babies.  Now,  Amanda,  how  we  used  our 
babies  you  may  remember.  We  were  mad  to 
bave  them  as  soon  as  we  saw  them  ; kissed  them 
to  pièces  as  soon  as  we  got  them  ; then  pulled  off 
their  clothes,  saw  them  naked,  and  so  threw  them 
iway. 

Aman.  But  do  you  think  ail  men  are  of  this 
temper  ? 

Ber.  Ail  but  one. 

Aman.  Who’sthat? 

Ber.  Worthy. 

Aman.  Why,  he’s  weary  of  his  wife  too,  you  see. 

Ber.  Ay,  that’s  no  proof. 

Aman.  What  can  be  a greater  ? 

Ber.  Being  weary  of  his  mistress. 

Aman.  Don’t  you  think  ’twere  possible  he 
might  give  you  that  too  ? 

Ber.  Perhaps  he  might,  if  be  were  my  gallant  ; 
not  if  he  were  yours. 

Aman.  Why  do  you  think  hc  should  be  more 


constant  to  me  than  be  would  to  you  ? I'm  sure 
I'm  not  so  handsome. 

Ber.  Kissing  goes  by  favour  ; he  likes  you  beat. 

Aman.  Suppose  he  does  : that’s  no  démonstra- 
tion he  would  be  constant  to  me. 

Ber.  No,  that  Fil  grant  you:  but  there  are 
other  reasons  to  expect  it.  For  you  must  know 
after  ail,  Amanda,  the  inconstancy  we  commonly 
see  in  men  of  brains,  does  not  so  much  proceed 
from  the  uncertainty  of  their  temper,  as  from  the 
m infortunés  of  their  love.  A man  sees  perhaps  9 
hundred  women  he  likes  well  enough  for  an 
intrigue,  and  away  ; but  possibly,  through  thd 
whole  course  of  his  life,  does  not  find  above  ona 
who  is  exactly  what  he  could  wish  her  : now  her,J 
’tis  a thousand  to  one,  he  never  gets.  Either  she) 
is  not  to  be  had  at  ail  (though  that  seldom  happens,! 
you’ll  say),  or  he  wants  those  opportunities  that  I 
are  necessary  to  gain  her  ; either  she  likes  some-  j 
body  else  much  better  than  him,  or  uses  him  like' 
a dog,  because  he  likes  nobody  so  well  as  her. 
Still  something  or  other  Fate  claps  in  the  way 
between  them  and  the  women  they  are  capable  of 
being  fond  of  : and  this  raakes  them  wander  about 
from  mistress  to  mistress,  like  a pilgrim  from  town 
to  town,  who  every  night  must  hâve  a fresh  lodg- 
ing,  and's  in  haste  to  be  gone  in  the  morning. 

Aman.  ’Tis  possible  there  may  be  something  in 
what  you  say  ; but  what  do  you  infer  from  it  as 
to  the  man  we  are  talking  of  ? 

Ber.  Why,  I infer,  that  you  being  the  woman 
in  the  world  the  most  to  his  humour,  ’tis  not 
likely  he  would  quit  you  for  one  that  is  less. 

Aman.  That  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for 
you  see  Mr.  Loveless  does  so. 

Ber.  What  does  Mr.- Loveless  do  ? 

Aman.  Why,  he  runs  after  something  for 
variety  I’m  sure  he  does  not  like  so  well  as  he 
does  me. 

Ber.  That’s  more  than  you  know,  madam. 

Aman.  No,  I’m  sure  on’t.  I am  not  very  vain,) 
Berinthia,  and  yet  I’il  lay  my  life,  if  I could  lookV 
into  his  heart,  he  thinks  I deserve  to  be  preferrecy 
to  a thousand  of  her. 

Ber.  Don’t  be  too  positive  in  that  neither  ; a 
million  to  one  but  she  has  the  same  opinion  of 
you.  What  would  you  give  to  see  her  ? 

Aman.  Hang  her,  dirty  trull  ! — Though  I really 
believe  she’s  so  ugly  she’d  cure  me  of  my  jealousy. 

Ber.  AU  the  men  of  sense  about  town  say  she’s 
handsome. 

Aman.  They  are  as  often  out  in  those  things  as 
any  pèople. 

Ber.  Then  Fil  give  you  further  proof — an  the 
women  about  town  say  she’s  a fool.  Now  I hope 
you’re  convinced  ? * 

Aman.  Whate’er  she  be,  I’m  satisfied  he  does 
not  like  her  well  enough  to  bestow  anything  more 
than  a little  outward  gallantry  upon  her. 

Ber.  Outward  gallantry  ! — [Aside.]  I can’t 
bear  this. — [Aloud.]  Don’t  you  think  she’s  a 
woman  to  be  fobbed  off  so.  Corne,  I’m  too  much 
your  friend  to  suffer  you  should  be  thus  grossly 
imposed  upon  by  a man  who  does  not  deserve  the 
least  part  about  you,  unless  he  knew  how  to  set  a 
greater  value  upon  it.  Therefore,  in  one  word,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  he  is  to  meet  her  now, 
within  a quarter  of  an  hour,  somewhere  about  that 
Babylon  of  wickedness,  WhitehaU.  And  if  you’ll 
give  me  your  word,  that  you’U  be  content  with 
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seeing  her  masked  in  his  hand,  without  pulling  her 
headclothes  off,  Pli  step  immediately  to  the  person 
from  whom  I hâve  my  intelligence,  and  send  yon 
word  whereabonta  you  may  stand  to  see  ’em  meet. 
My  friend  and  I’il  watch  ’em  from  another  place, 
and  dodge  ’em  to  their  private  lodging  ; bat  don’t 
yoa  offer  to  follow  ’em,  lest  you  do  it  awkwardly, 
and  spoil  alL  I’il  corne  home  to  you  again  as 
soon  as  I hâve  earthed  ’em,  and  give  you  an  account 
in  what  corner  of  the  house  the  scene  of  their 
lewdness  lies. 

Aman.  If  you  can  do  this,  Berinthia,  he’s  a 
villain. 

Ber.  I can’t  help  that  ; men  will  be  so. 

Aman.  Well,  I’il  follow  your  directions,  for  I 
shall  never  rest  till  1 know  the  worst  of  this 
matter. 

Ber.  Pray,  go  immediately  and  get  yourself 
ready  then.  Put  on  some  of  your  woman’s  clothes, 
a great  scarf  and  a mask,  and  you  shall  presently 
receive  orders. — [ Calie .]  Here,  who’s  there  ? get 
me  a chair  quickly. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  There  are  chairs  at  the  door,  madam. 

Ber.  ’TUwell;  I’m  coming.  [Exit  Serrant. 

Amàn.  But  pray,  Berinthia,  before  you  go,  tell 
me  how  I may  know  this  filthv  thing,  if  she  should 
be  so  forward  (as  I suppose  she  wiU)  to  corne  to 
the  rendezvous  first;  for  methinks  I would  fain 
view  her  a little. 

Ber.  Why,  she's  about  my  height;  and  very 
well  shaped. 

Aman.  I thought  she  had  been  a little  crooked  ? 

Ber.  O no,  6he’s  as  straigbt  as  I am.  But  we 
lose  time  ; corne  away.  [Ezeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Tom  Fashion’s  Lodgings. 

Enter  To u Fashion,  meeting  Loey. 

Feu  h.  Well,  will  the  doctor  corne  ? 

Lory.  Sir,  I sent  a porter  to  him  as  you  ordered 
me.  He  found  him  with  a pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
great  tankard  of  ale,  which  he  said  he  would  de- 
spatch while  I could  tell  three,  and  be  here. 

Fash.  He  does  not  suspect  ’twas  I that  sent  for 
him  ? 

Lory.  Not  a jot,  sir  ; he  divines  as  little  for 
himseLf  as  he  does  for  other  folks. 

Fash.  Will  he  bring  nurse  with  him  ? 

Lory.  Yes. 

Fash.  That’s  well  ; where’s  Coupler  ? 

Lory.  He’s  half  way  up  the  Btairs  taking  breath  ; 
he  must  play  his  bellows  a little,  before  he  can  get 
to  the  top. 

m Enter  Coupler. 

Fash.  Oh  here  he  is. — Well,  Old  Phthisie,  the 
doctor’ s coming. 

Coup.  Would  the  pox  had  the  doctor  ! — I’m 

quite  ont  of  wind [To  Lort.]  Set  me  a chair, 

sirrah.  Ah! — [Sitsdown.] — [To  Tom  Fashion.] 
Why  the  plague  canst  not  thou  lodge  npon  the 
ground-floor  ? 

I Fash.  Because  I love  to  lie  as  near  heaven  as  I 


I Fash.  Because 
(pan. 

\ Coup.  Prithee,  let  heaven  alone  ; ne’er  affect 
fending  that  way  : thy  centre’s  downwards. 

> Fash.  That’s  impossible  ! I hâve  too  much 
ill  luck  in  this  world  to  be  damned  in  the  next. 
Coup.  Thou  art  out  in  thy  logic.  Thy  major  is 


true,  but  thy  minor  is  false  ; for  thou  art  the  luck- 
iest  fellow  in  the  universe. 

Fash.  Make  out  that. 

Coup.  I’U  do’t:  last  night  the  devil  ran  away 
with  the  pafton  of  Fatgoose  living. 

Fash.  If  he  had  run  away  with  the  parish  too, 
what’s  that  to  me  ? 

Coup.  I’il  tell  thee  what  it’s  to  thee. — This 
living  is  worth  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and 
the  présentation  of  it  is  thine,  if  thou  canst  prove 
thyself  a lawful  husband  to  Miss  Hoyden. 

Fash.  Sayest  thou  so,  my  protector  ? Then, 
egad,  I shall  hâve  a brace  of  évidences  here  pre- 
sently. 

Coup.  The  nurse  and  the  doctor  ? 

Fash.  The  same.  The  devil  himself  won’t  hâve 
interest  enough  to  make  ’em  with  stand  it 

Coup.  That  we  shaU  see  presently. — Here  they 
corne. 

Enter  Nuise  and  Bull  ; they  start  back,  seeing  Tom 

Fashion. 

Nurse.  Ah,  goodness,  Roger,  we  are  betrayed  ! 

Fash.  [ Laying  hold  of  them .]  Nay,  nay,  ne’er 
flinch  for  the  matter,  for  I hâve  you  safe. — Corne 
to  your  trials  immediately  ; I hâve  no  time  to  give 
you  copies  of  your  indietment  There  aits  your 
judge. 

Both.  [ Kneeling .]  Pray,  sir,  hâve  compassion 
on  us. 

Nurse.  I hope,  sir,  my  yeais  will  move  your 
pity  ; I am  an  aged  woman. 

Coup.  That  is  a moving  argument  indeed. — 
[To  Bull.]  Are  not  you  a rogue  of  sanctity  ? 

Bull.  Sir  (with  respect  to  my  fonction),  I do 
wear  a gown.  I hope,  sir,  my  character  wiU  be 
considered  ; I am  Heaven’s  ambassador. 

Coup.  Did  not  you  marry  this  vigorous  young 
feUow  to  a plump  young  buxom  wench  ? 

Nurse.  [ Aside  to  Bull.]  Don’t  confess,  Roger, 
unless  you  are  hard  put  to  it  indeed. 

Coup.  Corne,  out  with’t  ! — Now  is  he  chewing 
(he  cud  of  his  roguery,  and  grinding  a lie  between 
his  teeth. 

Bull.  Sir,  I cannot  positively  say — I say,  sir, 
positively  I cannot  say — 

Coup.  Corne,  no  equi vocation,  no^Roman  taras 
upon  us.  Consider  thou  standest  upon  protestant 
ground,  which  will  slip  from  under  thee  like  a 
Tyburn  cart;  for  in  this  country  we  hâve  always 
ten  hangmen  for  one  Jesuit. 

Bull.  [To  Tom  Fashion.]  Pray,  sir,  then  will 
you  but  permit  me  to  speak  one  word  in  private 
with  nurse  ? 

Fash.  Thou  art  always  for  doing  something  in 
private  with  nurse. 

Coup.  But  pray  let  his  betters  be  served  before 
him  for  once  : I would  do  something  in  private 
with  her  m y self. — Lory,  take  care  of  this  reverend 
gownman  in  the  next  room  a little. — Retire,  priest. 
— [Exil  Lort  with  Bull.]  Now,  virgin,  I must 
put  the  matter  home  to  you  a little  : do  you  think 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  make  you  speak  truth  ? 

Nurse.  Alas,  sir  ! 1 don’t  know  what  you  me&n' 
by  truth. 

Coup.  Nay,  ’tis  possible  thou  mayest  be  a 
étranger  to  it. 

Fash.  Corne,  nurse,  you  and  I were  better 
friends  when  we  saw  one  another  last  ; and  I s till 
believe  you  are  a very  good  woman  in  the  bottom. 
I did  deceive  you  and  your  young  lady,  ’tis  true, 
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but  I always  designed  to  make  a very  good  husband 
to  her,  and  to  bc  a very  good  friend  to  you.  And 
’tis  possible,  in  the  end,  she  raigbt  bave  found  her- 
self  happier,  and  you  richer,  than  ever  my  brother 
will  make  you. 

Nurse.  Brother  ! wby  ia  jour  worship  then  bis 
lordship’s  brother  ? 

Fash.  I am  ; wbich  you  sbould  baye  known,  if 
I durst  bave  stayed  to  haye  told  you  ; but  I was 
forced  to  take  borse  a little  in  haste,  you  know. 

Nurse.  You  were  indeed,  sir  : poor  young  man, 
how  be  was  bound  to  scaure  for’t  ! Now  won't 
your  worship  be  angry,  if  I confess  the  truth  to 
you? — When  I found  you  were  a cbeat  (with 
respect  be  it  spoken),  I verily  believed  miss  bad 
got  some  pitiful  skip-jack  varlet  or  other  to  ber 
husband,  or  I bad  ne’er  let  ber  think  of  marrying 
again. 

Coup.  But  where  was  your  conscience  ail  this 
while,  woman  ? did  not  that  stare  you  in  tbe  face 
iwith  buge  saucer-eyes,  and  a great  bom  upon  tbe 
Torebead  ? Did  not  you  tbink  you  sbould  be 
damned  for  sucb  a sin  ? — Ha  ! 

Fash.  Well  said,  divinity  ! press  that  borne 
upon  ber. 

, Nurse . Wby,  in  good  truly,  sir,  I bad  some 
fearful  tbougbts  on’t,  and  could  never  be  brought 
to  consent,  till  Mr.  Bull  said  it  was  a peckadilla, 
jmd  he'd  secure  my  soûl  for  a tithe-pig. 

Fash.  Tbere  was  a rogne  for  you  1 

Coup.  And  he  sball  thrive  accordingly  ; be  sball 
baye  a good  liying.  — Corne,  bonest  nurse,  I see 
you  baye  butter  in  your  compound  ; you  can  inelt. 
Some  compassion  you  can  baye  of  this  handsome 
young  fellow. 

Nurse.  I baye,  indeed,  Bir. 

Fash.  Wby,  then  111  tell  you  wbat  you  sball  do 
for  me.  You  know  what  a warm  living  here  is 
fallen  ; and  that  it  must  be  in  tbe  disposai  of  him 
wbo  bas  the  disposai  of  miss.  Now  if  you  and  the 
doctor  will  agréé  to  prove  my  marriage,  I’il  pré- 
sent bim  to  it,  upon  condition  he  makes  you  his 
bride. 

Nurse.  Naw  the  blessing  of  tbe  Lord  follow 
your  good  worship  botb  by  nigbt  and  by  day  ! — 
Let  him  be  fetched  in  by  the  ears  ; 111  soon  bring 
bis  nose  to  tbe  grindstone. 

Coup.  [Aside.]  Well  said,  old  wbite-leatber  ! 
—[Aloud. ] Hey,  bring  in  the  prisoner  there  ! 

Re-enter  Lory  with  Bull. 

Coup.  Corne,  advance,  boly  man.  Here's  your 
duck  does  not  tbink  fit  to  retire  with  you  into  the 
chancel  at  this  time  ; but  she  has  a proposai  to 
make  to  you  in  the  face  of  the  congrégation. — 
Corne,  nurse,  speak  for  yourself,  you  are  of 
âge. 

Nurse.  Roger,  are  not  you  a wicked  man,  Roger, 
to  set  your  strength  against  a weak  woman,  and 
persuade  her  it  was  no  sin  to  conceal  miss’s  nup- 
tials  ? My  conscience  Aies  in  my  face  for  it,  tbou 
priest  of  Baal  1 and  1 find  by  woful  expérience  tby 
absolution  is  not  worth  an  old  cassock  ; therefore  I 
am  resolyed  to  confess  the  truth  to  the  wbole  world, 
though  I die  a beggar  for  it.  But  his  worship  over- 
flows  with  his  mercy  and  his  bounty  ; he  is  not  only 
pleased  to  forgiye  us  our  sins,  but  designs  thou 
sha’t  squat  tbee  down  in  Fatgoose  liying;  and 
wbich  is  more  than  ail,  bas  preyailed  with  me  to 
become  the  wife  of  tby  bosom. 


Fash.  Ail  tbis  I intend  for  you,  doctor.  Wbat 
you  are  to  do  for  me  I need  not  tell  ye. 

BuU.  Your  worship’s  goodness  if  unspeakable. 
Yet  there  is  one  thing  seems  a point  of  conscience  ; 
and  conscience  is  a tender  babe.  If  I sbould  bind 
myself,  for  the  sake  of  this  liying,  to  marry  nurse, 
and  main  tain  ber  afterwards,  I doubt  it  migbt  be 
looked  on  as  a kind  of  simony. 

Coup.  [Rising  upJ]  If  it  were  sacrilege,  the 
living’s  worth  it  : therefore  no  more  words,  good 
doctor;  but  with  the  parish — [Giving  Nurse  to1 
Aim]  here — take  the  parsonage-house.  ’Tis  true, 
lis  a little  out  of  repair  ; some  dilapidations  tbere 
are  to  be  made  good  ; tbe  Windows  are  broke,  the 
wainscot  is  warped,  the  ceilings  are  peeled,  and  the 
walls  are  cracked  ; bnt  a little  glazing,  painting, 
whitewash,  and  plaster,  will  make  it  last  thy  time. 

BuU.  Well,  sir,  if  it  must  be  so,  I shan’t  con- 
tend.  What  Providence  orders,  I submit  to. 

Nurse.  And  so  do  I,  with  ail  humility. 

Coup . Wby,  that  now  was  spoke  like  good 
people.  Corne,  my  turtle-doves,  let  us  go  help  this 
poor  pigeon  to  his  wandering  mate  again  ; and  after 
institution  and  induction,  you  shall  ail  go  a-cooing 
together.  lExeunL 


SCENE  IV. — Lovbless’s  Lodgings. 

Enter  Ajcajtda  in  a tcarf,  $c.,  as  Just  retumed,  her  Maid 

foüowing  her. 

Aman.  Prithee  wbat  care  I wbo  has  been  here  ? 
Maid.  Madam,  ’twas  my  lady  Bridle  and  my 
Lady  Tiptoe. 

Aman . My  lady  Fiddle  and  my  lady  Faddle  ! 
What  dost  stand  troubling  me  with  the  visits  of  a 
parcel  of  impertinent  women  ! When  thcy  are  well 
seamed  with  the  Bmall-pox,  they  won’t  be  so  fond 
of  showing  their  faces. — There  are  more  coquettes 
about  this  town — 

Maid.  Madam,  I suppose  they  only  came  to 
return  your  ladyship’s  yisit,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom  of  the  world. 

Aman.  Would  the  world  were  on  lire,  and  you 
in  tbe  middle  on’t  ! Begone  ! leave  me  ! — [Exii 
Maid.]  At  last  I am  convinced.  My  eyes  are} 
testimonies  of  bis  falsehood.  The  base,  ungrateful,  J 
peijured  yillain  1 — 

Good  gods  ! what  slippery  staff  are  men  com- 
posed  of  1 

Sure  the  account  of  tbeir  creation’s  false. 

And  ’twas  the  woman’s  rtb  that  they  were  form’d  of. 
But  wby  am  I thus  angry  ? 

This  poor  relapse  sbould  only  moye  my  scorn.  , I 
’Tistrue,  - - H 

The  roving  flights  of  bis  unfinish’d  youth 
Had  strong  excuses  from  the  plea  of  nature  ; 

Reason  bad  thrown  the  reins  loose  on  his  neck, 

And  slipp’d  him  to  unlimited  desire. 

If  therefore  he  went  wrong,  be  had  a claim 
To  my  forgiyenesB,  and  I did  him  right. 

I But  since  the  years  of  manhood  rein  him  in, 
j And  reason,  well  digested  into  thought, 
j Has  pointed  out  the  course  he  ought  to  run  ; 
j If  now  he  strays, 

l’Twould  be  as  weak  and  mean  in  me  to  pardon, 

As  it  has  been  in  him  to  offend.  But  hold  : 

’Tis  an  ill  cause  indeed,  where  nothing’s  to  be  said 
for’t. 

My  beauty  possibly  is  in  the  wane  ; 
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Perhaps  aixteen  lias  greater  charma  for  him  : 

Yes,  there's  the  secret.  But  let  him  know,*f 
My  quiver’s  not  entirely  emptied  y et, 

I still  bave  darts’,  and  I can  shoot  ’em  too  ; 

They’re  not  ao  blunt,  but  they  can  enter  still  : 

The  want’s  not  in  my  power,  but  in  my  wilh  - 
iVirtae’s  his  friend  ; or,  throvgh  another's  heart/fc 
Q.  yet  could  find  the  way  to  make  his  Smart.  ' 

[Going  off%  ehe  mette  Wortrt. 

Ha  i he  here  ! 

Protect  me,  Heaven  ! for  thia  looks  ominoua. 

Enter  Worthy. 

Wor.  Yon  seem  diaorder’d,  madam, 

I hope  there’a  no  miafortune  happen’d  to  you  ? 
Aman,  None  that  will  long  diaorder  me,  I hope. 
Wor . Whate'er  it  be  disturbs  you,  would  to 
’Twere  in  my  power  to  bear  the  pain,  [heaven  ! 
Till  I were  able  to  remove  the  cause. 

Aman,  I hope  ere  long  it  will  remove  itself. 

At  leaat,  I bave  given  it  warning  to  be  gone. 

Wor,  Would  I durât  ask,  where  'tis  the  thom 
tormenta  you  ! 

Forgive  me,  if  I grow  inquiaitive  $ 

'Tis  only  witb  desire  to  give  you  eaae. 

Aman . Alaa  ! 'tis  in  a tender  part. 

It  can’t  be  drawn  without  a world  of  pain  : 

Yet  ont  it  must  ; 

For  it  begina  to  fester  in  my  heart. 

Wor.  If  ’tis  the  ating  of  unrequited  love, 
Remove  it  inatantly  : 

I hâve  a balm  will  quickly  heal  the  wound. 

Aman,  You'll  find  the  undertaking  difficult  : 
The  surgeon,  who  already  bas  attempted  it, 

H as  much  tormented  me. 

Wor.  ni  aid  him  with  a gentler  hand, 

If  you  will  give  me  leave. 

Aman.  How  soft  aoe'er  the  hand  may  be, 

There  still  is  terror  in  the  operation. 

Wor.  Some  few  préparatives  would  make  it  easy, 
Could  I persuade  you  to  apply  ’em. 

Make  home  refiections,  madam , on  youraligbted  love  : 
Weigh  well  the  atrength  and  beauty  of  your  charma  : 
Rouse  up  that  apirit  women  ought  to  bear, 

And  slight  your  god,  if  he  neglecta  his  angel. 

With  arma  of  ice  receive  hia  cold  embracea, 

And  keep  your  fire  for  thoae  who  corne  in  fiâmes. 
Behold  a burning  lover  at  your  feet, 

Hia  fever  raging  in  hia  veina  ! 

See  how  he  trembles,  how  he  panta  ! 

See  how  he  glowa,  how  he  consumes  ! 

Extend  tbe  arma  of  mercy  to  hia  aid  ; 

Hia  zeal  may  give  him  title  to  your  pity, 

Although  hia  merit  cannot  claim  your  love. 
f Aman.  Of  ail  my  feeble  sex,  sure  I must  be  the 
V weakest, 

JSbould  I again  présumé  to  tbink  on  love.  [Sighing. 
\Alas  ! my  heart  bas  been  too  roughly  treated. 
Wor.  ’Twill  find  the  greater  bliaa  in  aofter  usage. 
Aman.  But  where'a  that  usage  to  be  found  ? 
Wor . ’Tis  here, 

Within  thia  faithful  breaat  ; which  if  you  doubt, 
I'il  rip  it  up  before  your  eyea  ; 

Lay  ail  ita  secrets  open  to  your  view  ; 

And  then,  you'll  see  'twaa  sound. 

Aman.  With  just  au  ch  worda, 

Honest  as  theae,  the  worat  of  men  deceived  me. 

(Wor.  He  therefore  mérita  ail  revenge  can  do  ; 
Hia  fault  is  such, 

The  extent  and  atretch  of  vengeance  cannot  reach  it 


Oh  ! make  me  but  your  instrument  of  justice  ; 
You’ll  find  me  execute  it  with  such  zeal, 

Ab  ahall  convince  you  I abhor  the  crime. 

Aman.  The  rigour  of  an  executioner, 

Has  more  the  face  of  cruelty  than  justice  : 

And  he  who  puta  the  cord  about  the  wretch’a  neck, 
la  aeldom  known  to  exceed  him  in  hia  morals. 
Wor.  What  proof.then  can  I give  you  of  my 
Aman.  There  is  on  earth  but  one.  [truth  ? 
Wor.  And  is  that  in  my  power  ? 

Aman.  It  is  : 

And  one  that  would  so  thoroughly  convince  me, 

I should  be  apt  to  rate  your  beart  ao  higb, 

I posaibly  might  purchase't  with  a part  of  mine. 
Wor.  Then  heaven  thou  art  my  friend,  and  I 
am  blest  ; 

For  if  'tis  in  my  power,  my  will  I’m  sure 
Will  reach  it  No  matter  what  the  terme 
May  be,  when  such  a récompense  is  offer’d. 

Oh  ! tell  me  quickly  what  thia  proof  muât  be  ! 
What  is  it  will  convince  you  of  my  love  ? 
t Aman.  I ahall  believe  you  love  me  as  you  ought, 
llf  from  thia  moment  you  forbear  to  ask 
KVhatever  is  unfit  for  me  to  grant — 
i ou  pause  upon  it,  air. — 1 doubt,  on  auch  hard 
tenus, 

A woman'a  heart  ia  acarcely  worth  the  having. 
Wor.  A heart,  like  youra,  on  any  terms  ia 
worth  it  ; 

'Twaa  not  on  that  I paused.  But  I was  thinking 

[Drawing  nearer  to  her. 

Whether  some  tbinga  there  may  not  be, 

Which  women  cannot  grant  without  a blush, 

And  yet  which  men  may  take  without  ofience. 

[ Taking  her  hand. 

Your  hand,  I fancy,  may  be  of  the  number  : 

Oh,  pardon  me  ! if  I commit  a râpe 

[Kieeing  it  eagerly. 

Upon’t  ; and  thua  devour  it  with  my  kisaea. 
Aman.  O heavens  ! let  me  go. 

Wor.  Never,  whilat  I hâve  atrength  to  hold  you 
here.  [ Forcing  her  to  eit  down  on  a eouch. 

My  life,  my  soul,my  goddeas — Oh,  forgive  me  ! 
Aman.  O whither  am  I going  ? Help,  heaven, 
or  1 am  loat 

Wor.  Stand  neuter,  goda,  thia  once,  I do  invoke 
you. 

Aman.  Then,  save  me,  virtue,  and  the  glory'a 
Wor.  Nay,  never  strive.  [thine. 

Aman.  I will  and  conquer  too. 

My  forces  rally  bravely  to  my  aid. 

[Breaking/rom  him. 

And  thua  I gain  the  day. 

Wor.  Then  mine  as  bravely  double  their  attack  ; 

[Seizing  her  again. 

And  thua  I wreat  it  from  you.  Nay,  atruggle  not  ; 
For  all’a  in  vain  : or  death'or  victory  ; 

I am  determined. 

Aman.  And  ao  am  I : 

[Ruehingfrom  him. 

Now  keep  your  distance,  or  we  part  for  ever. 

Wor.  [Offering  again. ] For  Heaven'a  sake  ! — 
Aman.  [Gomp.]  Nay  then,  farewell  1 

Wor.  Oh  atay  ! and  aee  the  magic  force  of  love. 

[Kneeling,  and  holding  by  her  clotkee. 

Behold  thia  raging  lion  at  your  feet, 

Struck  dead  with  fear,  and  t&me  aa  charma  can 
make  him. 

at  must  I do  to  be  forgiven  by  you  ? 

Aman.  Repent,  and  never  more  offend. 
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io  Aim]  if  thau  hast  a mind  to  try  thy  fartune,  to 
|be  revenged  of  me,  I won’t  take  it  ill,  stap  my 
jitals  ! 

Love.  You  need  not  fear,  sir;  I’m  too  fond  of 
my  own  wife  to  hâve  the  least  inclination  to  yonrs. 

[AU  salute  Miss  Hoydsn. 

Lord  Fop . [Aside.]  l’d  give  a thonsand  paund 
he  would  make  love  to  her,  that  he  may  see 
she  has  sensé  enough  to  prefer  me  to  him,  though 
his  own  wife  has  not. — [Viewing  Atm.]  He’s  a 
very  beastly  fellow,  in  my  opinion. 
t Hoyd . [Aside.]  What  a power  of  fine  men  there 
are  in  this  London  1 He  that  kissed  me  first  is  a 
goodly  gentleman,  I promise  you.  Sure  thoee 
wives  hâve  a rare  time  on’t  that  live  here  always. 


Enter  Sir  Tunbbixy  Clümaby,  with  Musiciens,  Dancers, 

4“C. 

Sir  Tun.  Corne,  corne  in,  good  people,  corne 
in  ! Corne  tune  your  fiddles,  tune  your  fiddles  ! 
— [To  the  hautboy s.]  Bagpipes,  make  ready  there. 
Corne,  strike  up.  [£my*. 

For  this  is  Hoyden’s  wedding-day, 

And  therefore  we  keep  holiday. 

And  corne  to  be  merry. 

Ha  ! there's  my  wench,  l’ fait  h.  Touch  and  take, 
Fil  warrant  her  ; she’ll  breed  like  a tame  rabbit. 

Hoyd.  [ Aside .]  Ecod,  l think  my  father’s  gotten 
drunk  before  supper. 

Sir  Tun . [ To  Loveless  and  Worthy.]  Gen- 
tlemen, you  are  welcome.—  [Seduting  Amanda 
and  Berinthia.]  Ladies,  by  your  leave.-— 
A Aside.  J Ha!  they  bill  like  tardes.  Udsookers, 
1 they  set  my  old  blood  a-fire  ; 1 shall  cuckold 
' somebody  refore  morning. 

Lord  Fop.  [ To  Sir  Tunbblly.]  Sir,  you  being' 
master  of  the  entertainment,  will  you  desire  the 
company  to  ait  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Oons,  sir,  I’m  the  happiest  man  on 
this  8ide  the  Ganges  ! 

Lord  Fop.  [JWzffe.]  This  is  a mighty  unac- 
countable  old  fellow. — [To  Sir  Tunbelly.]  I 
said,  sir,  it  would  be  convenient  to  ask  the  com- 
pany to  ait. 

Sir  Tun.  Sit  ! — with  ail  my  heart — Corne,  take 
your  places,  ladies  ; take  your  places,  gentlemen. 
— Corne  sit  down,  sit  down  ; a pox  of  ceremony  ! 
take  your  places. 

[ They  Ht,  and  the  masque  begins. 
» 

Enter  Cupid  and  Hymut,  with  a Chorus  o/'Dancers. 

Cup.  Thon  bane  to  my  empire,  thou  spring  of 
oantest, 

Thou  source  of  ail  discord,  thou  period  to  rest, 
Instruct  me,  what  wretches  in  bondage  can  see, 
That  the  aim  of  their  life  is  still  pointed  to  thee. 

Hym.  Instruct  me,  thou  little,  impertinent  god, 
From  whence  ail  thy  subjects  hâve  taken  the  mode 
To  grow  fo  üdof^a^ch^gge , to  whatever  it  be, 

And  1*11  teirtEeewùy^tnbse  would  be  bound  who 
are  free. 

Chorus. 

f For  change,  we’re  for  change,  to  whatever  it  be, 

! We  are  neither  contented  with  freedom  nor  thee. 

Constancy’s  an  empty  Sound, 
i Heaven,  and  eartb,  and  ail  go  round, 

Ail  the  works  of  Nature  move, 

Ail  the  joys  of  life  and  love 
Are  in  variety. 


Cup.  Were  love  the  reward  of  a pains-taking 
life, 

Had  a husband  the  art  to  be  fond  of  his  wife, 
Were  virtue  so  plenty,  a wife  could  afford,  • 

These  very  hard  times,  to  be  true  to  her  lord, 

Some  specious  account  might  be  given  of  those 
Who  are  tied  by  the  tail,  to  be  led  by  the  nose. 

But  since  ’tis  the  fate  of  a man  and  his  wife, 

To  consume  ali  their  days  in  contention  and  strife  ; 
Since,  whatever  the  bounty  of  Heaven  may  create 
her, 

He’s  morally  sure  he  shall  heartily  hâte  her, 

I think  ’twere  much  wiser  to  ramble  at  large, 

And  the  volleys  of  love  on  the  herd  to  discharge. 

Hym.  Some  colour  of  reason  thy  counsel  might 
bear, 

Could  a man  hâve  no  more  than  his  wife  to  his 
share  : 

Or  were  I a monarch  so  cruelly  just, 

To  oblige  a poor  wife  to  be  true  to  her  trust  ; 

But  I hâve  not  pretended,  for  many  years  past, 

By  marrying  of  people,  to  make  ’em  grow  chaste. 

I therefore  advise  thee  to  let  me  go  on, 

Thouflt  find  I*m  the  strength  and  support  of  thy 
tbrone  ; 

For  hadst  thou  but  eyes,  thou  wouldst  quickly 


hadst  thou  but 
I perceive  it 
\ How  smooth 

\ Ol  ! • A _ ml 


^ How  smoothly  the  dart 

(Slips  into  the  heart 
Of  a woman  that’s  wed  ; 

Whilst  the  shivering  maid 
Stands  trembling,  and  wishing,  but  dare  not  receive 
it 

Chorus. 

For  change,  we're  for  change,  to  whatever  it  be, 
We  are  neither  contented  with  freedom  nor  thee. 
Constancy’s  an  empty  sound, 

Heaven,  and  earth,  and  ail  go  round. 

Ail  the  works  of  Nature  move. 

And  the  joys  of  life  and  love 
Are  in  variety. 

[ End  of  the  masque. 

Sir  Tun . So  ; very  fine,  very  fine,  i’faith  ! this 
is  aomething  like  a wedding.  Now,  if  supper  were 
but  ready  I’d  say  a short  grâce  ; and  if  I had  such 
a bedfellow  as  Hoyden  to-night — I*d  say  as  short 
prayers. 

Enter  Tou  Fashion,  Couplkr,  and  Bol l. 

How  now  i — what  hâve  we  got  here  ? a ghost  ! 
Nay,  it  must  be  so,  for  his  flesh  and  blood  could 
never  hâve  dared  to  appear  before  me. — [ To  Tom 
Fashion.]  Ah,  rogue  ! 

Lord  Fop.  Stap  my  vitals,  Tarn  again  ! 

Sir  Tun.  My  lord,  will  you  eut  his  throat  P or 
shall  I ? 

Lord  Fop.  Leave  him  to  me,  sir,  if  you  please. 
— Prithee,  Tarn,  be  so  ingenuous  now  as  to  tell 
me  what  thy  business  is  here  ? 

Fash . ’Tis  with  your  bride. 

Lord  Fop.  Thau  art  the  impudentest  fellow  that 
Nature  has  yet  spawned  into  the  warld,  strike  me 
speechless  ! 

Fash.  Why,  you  knew  my  modesty  would  hâve 
starvod  me  ; I sent  it  a-begging  to  you,  and  you 
would  not  give  it  a groat. 

Lord  Fop.  And  dost  thau  expect  by  an  excess 
of  assurance  to  extart  a maintenance  fram  me  ? 
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Fash.  [ Taking  Miss  Hoyden  by  the  hand.]  I 
do  intend  to  extort  your  mistress  (rom  you,  and  that 
I hope  will  prove  one. 

Lord  Fop.  I ever  thaught  Newgate  or  Bedlam 
wonld  be  his  fartune,  and  naw  his  fate's  decided. — 
Prithee,  Loveless,  dost  know  of  ever  a mad-doctor 
hard  by  ? 

Fash.  There’s  one  at  your  elbow  will  cure  you 
presently. — [To  Bull.]  Prithee,  doctor,  take  him 
in  hand  quickly. 

Lord  Fop.  Shall  I beg  the  favour  of  you,  sir,  to 
pull  your  fingers  out  of  my  wife’s  hand  P 

Fash.  His  wife  ! Look  you  there  ; now  I hope 
you  are  ail  satisfied  he’s  mad. 

Lord  Fop.  Naw,  it  is  not  passible  far  me  to 
penetrate  what  species  of  fally  it  is  thou  art  driving 
at  ! 

Sir  Tvn.  Here,  here,  here,  let  me  beat  out  his 
brains,  and  that  wül  décidé  ail. 

Lord  Fop.  No,  pray,  sir,  hold,  we’ll  destray  him 
presently  according  to  law. 

Fash.  [ To  Bull.]  Nay,  then  advance,  doctor  : 
corne,  yo.u  are  a man  of.iconaniennrir  answer  boldly 
to  the  question^  I sball  ask. Did  not  you  marry 
me  to  this  young  lady  before  ever  that  gentleman 
there  saw  her  face  ? 

Bull.  Since  the  truth  must  out,  I did. 

Fash.  Nurse,  sweet  nurse,  were  not  you  a wit- 
ness  to  it  ? 

Nurse.  Since  my^çûusciqpce  bids  me  speak — I 
was.  ' 

Fash.  [To  Mîss'Hoyden.]  Madam,  am  not  I 
your  lawful  husband  ? 

Hoyd.  Truly  I can't  tell,  but  you  married  me 
first. 

Fash.  Now  I hope  you  are  ail  satisfied  ? 

Sir  Tun.  [Offering  to  strike  him , is  held  by 
Loveless  and  Worthy.]  Oons  and  thunder,  you 
Ue! 

Lord  Fop.  Pray,  sir,  be  calm,  the  battle  is  in 
disarder,  but  requires  more  canduct  than  courage 
to  rally  our  forces. — Pray,  dactar,  one  word  with 
you. — [Aside  to  Bull.]  Look  you,  sir,  though  I 
will  not  présumé  to  calculate  your  notions  of 
damnation  fram  the  description  you  give  us  of  hell, 
yet  since  there  is  at  least  a passibility  you  may  hâve 
a pitchfark  thrust  in  your  backside,  methinks  it 
should  not  be  worth  your  while  to  risk  your  saul  in 
the  next  warld  for  the  sake  of  a beggarly  yaunger 
brather,  who  is  nat  able  to  make  your  bady  happy 
in  this. 

Bull.  Alas  ! my  lord,  I hâve  no  worldly  ends  ; 
I speak  the  truth,  Heaven  knows. 

< Lord  Fop.  Nay,  prithee,  never  engage  Heaven 
; in  the  matter,  for  by  ail  I can  see  ’tis  Uke  to  prove 
^ a business  for  the  devil. 

Fash.  Corne,  pray  sir,  ail  above-board,  no  cor- 
rupting  of  évidences.  If  you  please,  this  young 
lady  is  my  lawful  wife,  and  1*11  justify  it  in  ail  the 
courts  of  England  ; so  your  lordship  (who  always 
had  a passion  for  variety)  may  go  seek  a new  mis- 
tress if  you  think  fit. 

Lord  Fop.  I am  struck  dumb  with  his  impu- 
dence, and  cannot  passitively  tell  whether  ever  I 
shall  speak  again  or  nat. 

Sir  Tun.  Then  let  me  corne  and  examine  the 
business  a little,  1*11  jerk  the  truth  out  of  'em  pre- 
sently. Here,  give  me  my  dog-v'hip. 

Fash.  Look  you,  old  gentleman,  ’tis  in  vain  to 
make  a noise';  if  you  grow  mutinous,  I hâve  some 


friends  within  cali  hâve  swords  by  their  sides  dbove 
four  foot  long;  thereforebe  calm,  hear  the  evidenee 
patiently,  and  when  the  jury  hâve  given  their  Ver- 
dict, pass  sentence  according  to  law.  Here’s 
honest  Coupler  shall  be  foreman,  and  ask  as  many 
questions  as  he  pleases. 

Coup.  Ail  I hâve  to  ask  is,  whether  nurse  per- 
sista in  her  evidenee  ? The  parson,  1 dare  swear, 
will  never  flinch  from  his. 

Nurse.  [To  Sir  Tunbelly,  kneeling. ] I hope 
in  heaven  your  worship  will  pardon  me  : I hâve 
served  you  long  and  faithfnlly,  but  in  this  thing  I 
was  overreached  ; your  worship,  however,  was 
deceived  as  well  as  I,  and  if  the  wedding-dinner 
had  been  ready,  you  had  put  madam  to  bed  with 
him  with  your  own  hands. 

Sir  Tun.  But  how  durst  you  do  this,  without 
acquainting  of  me  ? 

Nurse.  Alas  ! if  your  worship  had  seen  how  the 
poor  thing  begged,  and  prayed,  and  dung,  and 
twined  about  me,  like  ivy  to  an  old  wall,  you 
would  say,  I who  had  suckled  it,  and  swaddled  it, 
and  nursed  it  both  wet  and  dry,  must  hâve  had  a 
heart  of  adamant  to  refuse  it 

Sir  Tun.  Very  well  ! 

Fash.  Foreman,  I expect  your  verdict. 

Coup.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what’s  your 
opinions  ? 

AU.  A clear  case  ! a clear  case  ! 

Coup.  Then,  my  young  folks,  I wish  you  joy. 

Sir  Tun.  [To  Tou  Fashion.]  Corne  hither, 
stripling  ; if  it  be  true  then,  that  thou  hast  married 
my  daughter,  prithee  tell  me  who  thou  art  ? 

Fash.  Sir,  the  best  of  my  condition  is,  I am 
your  son-in-law  ; and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I am  bro- 
ther  to  that  noble  peer  there. 

Sir  Tun.  Art  thou  brother  to  that  noble  peer  ! — 
Why,  then,  that  noble  peer,  and  thee,  and  thy  wife, 
and  the  nurse,  and  the  pries t — may  ail  go  and  be 
damned  together  ! [ExiL 

Lord  Fop.  [ Aside .]  Now,  for  my  part,  I think 
the  wisest  thing  a man  can  do  with  an  aching  heart 
is  to  put  on  a serene  countenance  ; for  a philo- 
sophical  air  is  the  most  becoming  thing  in  the  world 
to  the  t ace  of  a person  of  quality.  I will  therefore 
bear  my  disgrâce  like  a great  man,  and  let  the 
people  see  I am  above  an  affront. — [Aloud.]  Dear 
Tarn,  since  things  are  thus  fallen  aut,  prithee  give 
me  leave  to  wish  thee  jay  ; I do  it  de  bon  cœur , 
strike  me  dumb  ! You  hâve  married  a woman 
beautiful  in  her  person,  charming  in  her  airs,  pru- 
dent in  her  canduct,  canstant  in  her  inclinations,  vjp"" 
and  of  a nice  marality,  split  my  windpipe  ! VT] 

Fash.  Your  lardship  may  keep  up  your  spirits 
with  your  grimace  if  you  please,  I shall  support 
mine  with  this  lady,  and  two  thousand  pound 
a-year.— [Taking  Miss  Hoyden’b  hand.]  Corne, 
madam  : — 

We  once  again,  you  see,  are  man  and  wife, 

And  now,  perhaps,  the  bargain’s  struck  for  life. 

If  I mistake,  and  we  should  part  again, 

At  least  you  see  you  may  hâve  choice  of  men  : 

Nay,  should  the  war  at  length  such  havoc  make, 

That  lovers  should  grow  scarce,  yet  for  your  sake, 

Kind  Heaven  always  will  preserve  a beau  : 

IPointing  to  Lord  Poppototoî*. 
You'll  find  his  lordsliip  ready  to  corne  to. 

Lord  Fop.  Her  ladyship  shall  stap  my  vitals  if 
Ido. 

[JEbrettnl  omnts. 
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EPILOGUE, 

/ 

8POKEN  BY  LORD  FOPP1NGTON. 


Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 

Thbsb  people  hâve  regaled  jon  here  to-day 
(In  my  opinion)  with  a saucy  play  ; 

In  which  the  anthor  does  présumé  to  show, 

That  coxcomb,  ab  origine — was  beau. 

I Truly  I think  the  thing  of  so  much  weight, 

| That  if  some  sharp  ehastisement  ben’t  his  fate, 

I Gad's  curae  ! it  may  in  time  destroy  the  State. 

I hold  no  one  its  friend,  I must  confess, 

Who  would  discauntenance  you  men  of  dress. 

/Par,  give  me  leave  to  abserve,good  clothes  are  things 
(Hâve  ever  been  of  great  support  to  kings  ; 
i / Ail  treasons  corne  from  slovens,  it  is  nat 
I Within  the  reach  of  gentle  beaux  to  plat  ; 

| frhey  tfave  no  gall,  no  spleen,  no  teeth,  no  stings, 

1 (Of  ail  Gad’s  créatures,  the  most  harmless  thfngs. 
Through  ail  recard,  no  prince  was  ever  slain, 

By  one  who  had  a feather  in  his  brain. 


They're  men  of  too  refined  an  éducation, 

To  squabble  with  a court — for  a vile  dirty  nation, 
l’m  very  pasitive  you  never  saw 
A through  republican  a finish ’d  beau. 

Nor,  truly,  shall  you  very  often  see 
A Jacobite  much  better  dress’d  than  he  ; 

In  shart,  through  ail  the  courts  that  I hâve  been  in, 
\Your  men  of  miBchief — still  are  in  faul  linen. 

Did  ever  one  yet  dance  the  Tyburn  jig, 

With  a free  air,  or  a well-pawder’d  wig  ? 

Did  ever  highwaymen  yet  bid  you  stand, 

With  a sweet  bawdy  snnffbax  in  his  hand  P 
Ar  do  you  ever  find  they  ask  your  purse 
As  men  of  breeding  do  ? — Ladies,  Gad’s  curse  ! 
This  author  is  a dag,  and  ’tis  not  fit 
You  should  allow  him  even  one  grain  of  wit  : 

To  which,  that  his  pretence  may  ne’er  be  named, 
My  humble  motion  is — he  may  be  damn’d. 
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DRAMATIS 

Constant,  ) gentlemen  ofthe  Toum. 

Hkabtfrbk,  J 

Sir  John  Bruts. 

Loro  Raks.  } Companion*  to  Sir  John  Bruts. 
Colon bl  Bully,  f 

Trbrlb,  a Singing-Mcuttr. 

Rasor,  Valet-de-Chambrc  to  Sir  John  Bruts. 

Lovbwsll,  Page  to  Lady  Bruts. 

Jok,  a Porter. 

Justice  of  the  Peaoe. 

SCENE,- 

I 


PERSONÆ. 

Page  to  Lord  Raks. 

Lady  Bruts,  Wife  of  Sir  John  Bruts. 

Bklinda,  her  Niece . 

Lady  Fancyful. 

Madbmoisbllb,  Fille-de-Chambre  to  Lady  Fancyful. 

Cornbt,  | Maids  fa  Lady  Fancyful. 

Pips,  ) 

Tallor,  Constable,  Watohmen,  Footmen,  âte. 
-London. 


PROLOGUE. 

SPOKBN  BT  MR8.  BRACBGIKDLB. 


Sincb  ’tis  the  intent  and  business  of  the  stage, 

To  copy  out  the  follies  of  the  âge  ; 

To  hold  to  every  man  a faithfol  glass, 

And  show  him  of  what  species  he’s  an  ass  : 

I hope  the  next  that  teaches  in  the  school, 

WiU  show  oor  author  he’s  a scribbling  fooL 
And,  that  the  satire  may  be  sure  to  bite, 

Kind  Heaven  inspire  some  venom’d  pnest  to  write  I 
And  grant  some  ugly  lady  may  indite  ! 

For  I would  hâve  him  lash’d,  by  heavens  I would  ! 
Till  his  présomption  swam  away  in  blood. 

Three  plays  at  once  proclaims  a face  of  brass, 

No  matter  what  they  are  ; that’s  not  the  case  ; 

To  write  three  plays,  e'en  that’s  to  be  an  ass. 

But  what  1 lcast  forgive,  he  knows  it  too, 

For  to  his  cost  he  lately  has  known  you. 


Expérience  shows,  to  many  a writeris  sm'art, 

You  hold  a court  where  mercy  ne’er  had  part  ; 

So  much  of  the  old  serpent’ s sting  you  hâve, 

You  love  to  damn,  as  Heaven  delights  to  save. 

In  foreign  parts,  let  a bold  volunteer, 

For  public  good,  upon  the  stage  appear, 

He  meets  ten  thousand  smiles  to  dissipate  his  fcar. 
Ali  tickle  on  the  adventuring  young  beginner. 

And  only  scourge  the  incorrigible  sinner  ; 

They  touch  indeed  his  faults,  but  with  a hand 
So  gentle,  that  his  merit  still  may  stand  : 

Kindly  they  buoy  the  follies  of  his  pen, 

That  he  may  shun  ’em  when  he  writes  again. 

But  ’tis  not  so  in  this  good-natured  town  ; 

IAll’s  one,  an  ox,  a poet,  or  a crown  ; 

Old  England’s  play  was  always  knobking  down. 


ACT  I. 


I 

r 


SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Sir  John  Brute’ s 

House. 

Enter  Blr  John  Bruts. 

Sir  John,  What  cloying  méat  is  love— when 
matrimony’s  the  sauce  to  it  ! Two  y cars*  marriage 
bas  debaucbed  my  five  senses.  Everything  I see, 
everything  I hear,  everything  I feel,  everything  I 
smeA,  and  everything  I taste — methinks  bas  wife 
in’t.  No  bov  was  ever  so  weary  of  his  tutor,  no 
girl  of  her  bib,  no  nun  of  doing  penance,  nor  old 


maid  of  being  chaste,  as  I am  of  being  married*  | 
Sure,  there’s  a secret  curse  entailed  upon  the  very  j 
name  of  wife.  My  lady  is  a young  lady,  a fine 
lady,  a witty  lady,  a virtuous  lady — and  yet  I hâte 
her.  There  is  but  one  thing  I loathe  on  earthbeyond 
her  : that’s  fighting.  Would  my  courage  corne  up 
but  to  a fourth  part  of  my  ill-nature,  I’d  stand  buff 
to  her  relations,  and  thrust  her  out  of  doors.  But 
marriage  has  sunk  me  down  to  such  an  ebb  of 
resolution,  I dare  not  draw  my  sword,  though  even 
to  get  rid  of  my  wife.  But  here  she  cornes. 
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Enter  Lady  Baun. 

Lady  Brute.  Do  yoa  dine  at  home  to-day,  sir 
John  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  do  you  ezpect  I shonld  tell  yon 
what  I don’t  know  myself  ? 

Lady  Brute.  1 thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
asking  you. 

Sir  John.  If  thinlring  wrong  were  an  excuse  for 
impertinence»  women  might  be  jnstified  in  most 
things  they  say  or  do. 

Lady  Brute.  I’m  sorry  I've  said  anything  to 
displease  you. 

Sir  John.  Sorrow  for  things  past  is  of  as  Utile 
importance  to  me,  as  my  dining  at  home  or  abro&d 
ought  to  be  to  you. 

Lady  Brute.  My  inquiry  was  only  that  I might 
I bave  provided  what  you  liked. 

1 Sir  John.  Six  to  four  you  had  been  in  the 
wrong  there  again  ; for  what  I liked  yesterday  I 
don’t  like  to-day,  and  what  1 like  to-day,  ’tis  odds 
I mayn’t  like  to-morrow. 

Lady  Brute.  But  if  1 had  asked  you  what  yon 
liked  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  then,  there  would  be  more 
aaking  about  it  than  the  thing  is  worth. 

Lady  Brute.  I wish  I did  but  know  how  I might 
please  you. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  but  that  sort  of  knowledge  is  not 
a wife*s  talent. 

Lady  Brute.  Whate’er  my  talent  is,  I’m  sure 
my  will  has  ever  been  to  make  you  easy. 

Sir  John.  If  women  were  to  hâve  their  wills 
the  world  would  be  finely  governed. 

Lady  Brute.  What  reason  hâve  I given  you  to 
use  me  as  you  do  of  late  ? It  once  was  otherwise. 
You  married  me  for  love. 

Sir  John.  And  you  me  for  money.  So,  you 
hâve  your  reward,  and  I hâve  mine. 

Lady  Brute . What  is  it  that  disturbs  you  ? 

Sir  John.  A parson. 

Lady  Brute.  W’hy,  what  has  he  done  to  you  ? 
Sir  John.  He  has  married  me.  {.Exit. 

Lady  Brute.  The  devil’s  in  the  fellow,  I think  ! 
— I was  told  before  I married  him  that  thus  ’twould 
he  : but  I thought  I had  charma  enough  to  govem 
him  ; and  that  where  there  was  an  estate,  a woman 
must  needs  be  happy  ; so,  my  vanity  has  deceived 
me,  and  my  ambition  has  made  me  uneasy.  But 
there’s  some  comfort  still;  if  one  would  be  revenged 
of  him,  these  are  good  times;  a woman  may  bave 
a gallant,  and  a separate  maintenance  too. — The 
surly  puppy  ! — Y et,  he’s  a fool  forit  ; for  hitherto 
he  has  been  no  monster  : but  who  knows  how  far 
he  may  provoke  me  ? I never  loved  him,  yet  I 
bave  been  ever  true  to  him  ; and  that  in  spite  of 
ail  the  attacks  of  art  and  nature  upon  a poor  weak 
woman’s  heart,  in  favour  of  a tempting  lover. 
Methinks  so  noble  a defence  as  I hâve  made  should 
be  rewarded  with  a better  usage. — Or  who  can  tell 
— perhaps  a good  part  of  what  I suffer  from  my 
husband,  may  be  a judgment  upon  me  for  my  cru- 
elty  to  my  lover. — Lord,  with  what  pleasure  could  I 
indulge  that  thought,  were  there  but  a possibility 
of  finding  arguments  to  make  it  good  ! — And  how 
do  I know  but  there  may  ? — Let  me  see. — What 
opposes  ? — My  matrimonial  vow. — Why,  what  did 
I vow  ? I think  I promised  to  be  true  to  my  hus- 
band. Well  ; and  he  promised  to  be  kind  to  me. 
But  he  han’t  kept  bis  word. — Why,  then,  I un 


absolved  from  mine. — Ay,  that  seems  clear  to  me. 
The  aigunpent’s  good  between  the  king  and  the 
people,  why  not  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife  ? Oh,  but  that  condition  was  not  expressed. — 
No  matter,  ’twaa  understood.  Well,  by  ail  I see, 
if  I argue  the  matter  a little  longer  with  myself,  I 
shan’t  find  so  many  bugbears  in  the  way  as  I 
thought  I should.  Lord,  what  fine  notions  of 
virtue  do  we  women  take  up  upon  the  crédit  of 
old  foolish  philosophera  ! Yirtue’s  its  own  reward, 
virtue’s  this,  virtue’s  that— virtue’s  an  ass,  and  a 
gallant's  worth  forty  on’t. 

Enter  JBujnda. 

Lady  Brute.  Good  morrow,  dear  cousin  ! 

Bel.  Good-morrow,  madam  ; you  look  «pleased 
this  morning. 

Lady  Brute.  I am  so. 

Bel.  With  what,  pray  ? 

Lady  Brute.  With  my  husband. 

Bel.  Drown  husbands  ! for  youre  is  a provoking 
fellow.  As  he  went  out  just  now,  I prayed  him  to 
tell  me  what  time  of  day  ’twas  ; and  he  asked  me 
if  I took  him  for  the  church-dock,  that  was  obliged 
to  tell  ail  the  parish. 

Lady  Brute.  He  has  been  saying  some  good 
obliging  things  to  me  too.  In  short,  Belinda,  he 
has  used  me  so  barbarously  of  late,  that  I could 

almost  résolve  to  play  the  downright  wife and 

cuckold  him. 

Bel.  That  would  be  downright,  indeed. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  after  aU,  there’s  more  to  be 
said  for’t  than  you’d  imagine,  child.  I know,  accord- 
ing  to  the  strict  stafute  law  of  religion,  I should  do 
wrong  ; but,  if  there  were  a Court  of  Chancery  in 
heaven,  I’m  sure  I should  cast  him. 

Bel.  If  there  were  a Hoùse  of  Lords  you  might. 

Lady  Brute.  In  either  I should  infallibly  carry 
my  cause.  Why,  he’s  the  finit  aggressor,  not  L 

Bel.  Ay,  but  you  know,  we  must  retura  good 
for  evil. 

Lady  Brute.  That  may  be  a mistake  in  the 
translation.— Prithee,  be  of  my  opinion,  Belinda; 
for  l’m  positive  l’m  in  the  right;  and  if  you*li 
keep  up  the  prérogative  of  a woman,  you’ll  like- 
wise  be  positive  you  are  in  the  right,  whenever  you 
do  anything  you  hâve  a mind  to.  But  I shall  play 
the  fool  and  jest  on,  till  I make  you  begin  to  think 
I'm  in  earnest. 

Bel.  I shan’t  take  the  liberty,  madam,  to  think 
of  anything  that  you  desire  to  keep  a secret  from 
me. 

Lady  Brute.  Alas,  my  dear  1 I hâve  no  secrets. 
My  heart  could  never  yet  confine  my  tongue. 

Bel.  Your  eyes,  you  mean  ; for  I’m  sure  I hâve 
seen  them  gadding,  when  your  tongue  has  been 
locked  up  safe  enough. 

Lady  Brute.  My  eyes  gadding  ! prithee  after 
who,  child  ? 

Bel.  rWhy,  after  one  that  thinks  you  hâte  him 
as  much  as  I know  you  love  him. 

Lady  Brute.  Constant,  you  mean  ? 

Bel.  I do  so. 

Lady  Brute.  Lord,  what  should  put  such  a 
thing  into  your  head  ? 

Bel.  That  which  puts  things  into  most  people’s 
heads — observation. 

Lady  Brute.  Why  what  hâve  you  observed,  in 
the  name  of  wonder  ? 

Bel.  I hâve  observed  you  blush  when  you  meet 
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him,  force  yourself  away  from  him,  and  then  be 
ont  of  humour  with  everything  about  you.  In  a 
word,  never  was  poor  créature  ao  spurred  on  by 
desire,  and  so  reined  in  with  fear  I 
Lady  Brute.  How  strong  is  fancy  ! 

Bel.  How  weak  is  woman  ! 

Lady  Brute.  Prithee,  niece,  hâve  a better  opinion 
of  your  aunt’s  inclination. 

Bel.  Dear  aunt,  hâve  a better  opinion  of  your 
niece’s  understanding. 

Lady  Brute.  You’ll  make  me  angry. 

Bel.  You’ll  make  me  laugh. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  you  are  resolved  to  peraist  ? 
Bel.  Posidvely. 

Lady  Brute.  And  ail  I can  say — 

Bel.  Will  signify  nothing. 

Lady  Brute.  Though  I should  swear  ’twere 
false — 

Bel.  I should  think  it  true. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  let  us  both  forgive — [Kits- 

Iing  her ] for  we  hâve  both  offended  : I in  making 
a secret,  you  in  discovering  it. 

Bel.  Good-nature  may  do  much  : but  you  bave 
more  reason  to  forgive  one,  than  I hâve  to  pardon 
t’other. 

Lady  Brute.  ’Tis  true,  Belinda,  you  hâve  given 
me  so  many  proofs  of  your  friendship,  that  my 
reserve  has  been  indeed  a crime.  But  that  you 
may  more  easily  forgive  me,  remember,  child,  that 
when  our  nature  prompts  us  to  a thing  our  honour 
and  religion  hâve  forbid  us,  we  would  (were’t  pos- 
sible) conceal,  even  from  the  soûl  itself,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  body’s  weakness. 

Bel.  Well,  1 hope,  to  make  your  friend  amende, 
you’ll  hide  nothing  from  her  for  the  future,  though 
the  body  should  still  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

Lady  Brute.  No,  from  this  moment  I hâve  no 
more  reserve  ; and  for  a proof  of  my  repentance, 
I own,  Belinda,  I’m  in  danger.  Ment  and  wit 
assault  me  from  without  ; nature  and  love  solicit 
me  within  ; my  husband’s  barbarous  usage  piques 
me  to  revenge  ; and  Satan,  catching  at  the  fair 
occasion,  throws  in  my  way  that  vengeance  which, 
of  ail  vengeance,  pleases  women  beat. 

Bel . ’Tis  well  Constant  don’t  know  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fortification;  for,  o’  my  conscience, 
he’d  soon  corne  on  to  the  assault  ! 

Lady  Brute.  Ay,  and  l’m  afraid  carry  the  town 
too.  But  whatever  you  may  hâve  observed,  I hâve 
dissembled  so  well  as  to  keep  him  ignorant.  So  you 
see  l’m  no  coquette,  Belinda  : and  if  you’ll  follow 
my  advice,  you‘11  never  be  one  neither.  ’Tis  true, 
coquetry  is  one  of  the  main  ingrédients  in  the 
natural  composition  of  a woman  ; and  I,  as  well  as 
others,  could  be  well  enough  pleased  to  see  a 
crowd  of  young  fellows  ogling,  and  glancing,  and 
watching  ail  occasions  to  do  forty  foolish  officious 
things.  Nay,  should  some  of  ’em  push  on,  even 
to  hanging  or  drowning,  why,  faith,  if  1 should  let 
pure  woman  alone,  I should  e’en  be  but  too  well 
pleased  with't. 

Bel.  FU  swear  ’twould  tickle  me  strangely. 
Lady  Brute.  But  after  aU,  ’tis  a vicions  prac- 
tice in  us  to  give  the  least  encouragement  but 
where  we  design  to  corne  to  a conclusion.  For 
’tis  an  unreasonable  thing  to  engage  a man  in  a 
disease  which  we  beforehand  résolve  we  never  will 
apply  a cure  to. 

Bel.  ’Tis  true  ; but  tben  a woman  must  aban- 
don one  of  the  suprême  blessings  of  her  life.  For 


1 am  fully  convinoed,  no  man  has  half  tliat  pleasnre 
in  possessing  a mistress  as  a woman  has  in  jilting  a 
gallant. 

Lady  Brute.  The  happiest  woman  then  on  earth 
must  be  our  neighbour. 

Bel.  O the  impertinent  composition  ! She  has 
vanity  and  affectation  enough  to  make  her  a ridi- 
culous  original,  in  spite  of  ail  tbat  art  and  nature 
ever  furnished  to  any  of  her  sex  before  her. 

Lady  Brute.  She  condudes  ail  men  her  cap- 
tives ; and  whatever  course  they  take,  it  serves  to 
confirm  her  in  that  opinion. 

Bel.  If  they  shun  ber,  she  thinks  ’tis  modesty, 
and  takes  it  for  a proof  of  their  passion. 

Lady  Brute.  And  if  they  are  rude  to  her,  ’tis 
conduct,  and  done  to  prevent  town-talk. 

Bel.  When  her  foUy  makes  ’em  laugh,  she 
thinks  they  are  pleased  with  her  wit 

Lady  Brute.  And  when  her  impertinence  makes 
’em  dull,  concludes  they  are  jealous  of  her  favours. 

Bel.  AU  their  actions  and  their  words  she  takes 
for  granted  aim  at  her. 

Lady  Brute.  And  pitiés  ail  other  women  because 
she  thinks  they  envy  her. 

Bel.  Pray,  ont  of  pity  to  ourselves,  let  us  find  a 
better  subject,  for  l’m  weary  of  this.  Do  you  think 
your  husbend  indined  to  jealousy  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  no  ; he  does  not  love  me  well 
enough  for  that.  Lord,  how  wrong  men’s  maxims 
are  ! They  are  seldom  jealous  of  their  wives,  un- 
lesB  they  are  very  fond  of  ’em  ; whereas  they  ought 
to  consider  the  women’s  indications,  for  there 
dépends  their  fate.  Well,  men  may  talk  ; but  they 
are  not  so  wise  as  we,  that’s  certain. 

Bel.  At  least  in  our  affaire. 

Lady  Brute.  Nay,  I believe  we  should  outdo 
’em  in  the  business  of  the  State  too  ; for  methinks 
they  do  and  undo,  and  make  but  bad  work  on’t 

Bel.  Why  then  don’t  we  get  into  the  intrigues 
of  government  as  weU  as  they  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Because  we  hâve  intrigues  of  our 
own  that  make  us  more  sport,  chUd.  And  so  let’ s 
in,  and  consider  of  ’em. 


SCENE  II. — Lady  Fancyful’s  Dressing-Room. 

Enter  Lady  Faiccyful,  Madsmoisblu,  and  Coûtât. 

Lady  Fan.  How  do  I look  this  morning  ? 

Cor . Your  ladyship  looks  very  ill,  trnly. 

Lady  Fan.  Lard,  how  Ul-natured  thon  art,  Cor- 
net, to  teU  me  so,  though  the  thing  should  be  true! 
Don’t  you  know  that  1 bave  humility  enough  to  be 
but  too  easily  ont  of  conceit  with  myseif.  Hohl  the 
glass  ; I dare  swear  that  wUl  bave  more  manners 
than  you  hâve. — Mademoiselle,  let  me  hâve  your 
opinion  too. 

Mad . My  opinion  pe,  matam,  dat  your  ladyship 
never  look  so  well  in  your.  life. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  the  French  are  the  prettiest 
obliging  people;  they  say  the  most  acceptable, 
well-mannered  things,  and  never  flatter. 

Mad.  Your  ladyship  say  great  justice  inteed. 

Lady  Fan.  Nay,  everything’s  just  in  my  house 
but  Cornet — The  very  looking-glass  gives  her  the 
démenti. — But  l’m  almost  afraid  it  flattera  me,  it 
makes  me  look  so  very  engaging. 

£ Looking  affcctedty  in  tke  glass. 

Mad.  Inteed,  matam,  your  face  pe  handsomer 
den  ail  de  looking-glass  in  tee  world,  croyez-moi  1 
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Lady  Fan . But  is  it  possible  my  eyes  can  be  so 
languishing,  and  so  very  full  of  fire  ? 

Mad.  Matam,  if  de  glass  was  burning-glass,  I 
believe  your  eyes  set  de  fire  in  de  bouse. 

Lady  Fan . You  may  take  that  night-gown. 
Mademoiselle.— Get  out  of  tbe  room,  Cornet  ! I 
can’t  endure  you. — [£*tt  Cornet.]  This  wench, 
methinks,  does  look  so  unsufferably  ugly. 

Mad.  Every  ting  look  ugly,  matam,  dat  stand 
by  your  latisbip. 

Lady  Fan.  No  really,  Mademoiselle,  methinks 
you  look  migbty  pretty. 

Mad.  Ab,  matam,  de  moon  hâve  no  éclat,  yen 
de  sun  appear. 

Lady  Fan . O pretty  expression  ! Haye  you 
ever  been  in  love.  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad.  Oui,  matam.  [Sigking. 

Lady  Fan.  And  were  you  beloyed  again  ? 

Mad.  No,  matam.  [Sighing. 

Lady  Fan.  O ye  gods!  wbat  an  unfortunate 

créature  sbould  I be  in  such  a case  ! But  nature 

bas  made  me  nice  for  my  own  defence  : l'm  ni  ce, 
strangely  nice,  Mademoiselle.  I believe  were  the 
rnerit  of  wbole  mankind  bestowed  upon  one  single 
person,  I sbould  still  tbink  the  fellow  wanted  some- 
thing  to  make  it  wortb  my  wbile  to  take  notice  of 
bim.  And  yet  I could  love  ; nay  fondly  love,  were 
it  possible  to  bave  a thing  made  on  purpose  for 
| me  : for  l'm  not  cruel.  Mademoiselle  ; l'm  only 
|nice. 

Mad.  Ah,  matam,  I wish  I was  fine  gentleman 
for  your  sake.  I do  ail  de  ting  in  de  world  to  get 
leetel  way  into  your  heart.  1 make  song,  I make 
verse,  I give  you  de  serenade,  1 give  great  many 
présent  to  Mademoiselle  ; I no  eat,  1 no  sleep,  I 
t>e  lean,  I be  mad,  1 bang  myself,  I drown  myself. 
Ab  ma  chère  dame,  que  je  vous  aimerais  ! 

• [Embracing  her. 

Lady  Fan . Well,  tbe  French  bave  strange 
obliging  ways  witb  ’em  ; you  may  take  those  two 
pair  of  gloves,  Mademoiselle. 

Mad.  Me  bumbly  tanke  my  sweet  lady. 

Re-enter  Cornet. 

Cor.  Madam,  here’s  a letter  for  your  ladysbip 
by  tbe  penny-post.  [Exit. 

Lady  Fan.  Some  new  conquest,  1*11  warrant 
you.  For  wrthout  vanity,  I looked  extremely  clear 
last  night,  when  I went  to  tbe  Park. — O agreeable  ! 
Here’s  a new  song  made  of  me  : and  ready  set  too. 
O thou  welcome  tbing  ! — [Kissing  if.]  Call 
Pipe  hither,  sbe  shall  sing  it  instantly. 

Enter  Pira. 

Here,  sing  me  this  new  song,  Pipe. 

Pipa  tingt. 

Fly,  fly,  you  happy  sbepherds,  fly  ! 

Avoid  Phillra’s  charma  ; 

The  rlgour  of  her  heart  déniés  ‘ 

The  heaven  that’a  in  her  arma. 

Ne’er  hope  to  gaae,  and  then  retiro, 

Nor  yielding,  to  be  bleat  : 

Nature,  who  form'd  her  eyes  of  fire, 

Of  iœ  composed  her  hreast. 

Yet,  lovely  mald,  thia  once  beliere 
A slave  whoee  real  you  roove  ; 

The  gods,  alaa,  your  youth  deoeive, 

Their  heaven  conaiata  in  love. 

In  aplte  of  ail  the  thanks  you  owe, 

You  may  reproach  ’em  this, 

That  where  they  did  their  form  beetow, 

They  hâve  denied  their  bUas.  [Exil. 


Lady  Fan.  Well  there  may  be  faults,  Made- 
moiselle, but  tbe  design  is  so  very  obliging,  ’twould 
be  a matchleu  ingratitude  in  me  to  discover  ’em. 

Mad.  Ma  foi,  matam,  I tink  de  gentleman’s 
song  tell  you  de  trute:  if  you  ne  ver  love,  you 
never  be  happy. — Ab,  que  j’aime  l’amour  moi  ! 

Re-enter  Cornet,  with  another  letter. 

Cor.  Madam,  bere’s  anotber  letter  for  your 
ladysbip.  [Exit. 

Lady  Fan.  ’Tis  tbus  I am  importuned  every 
morning,  Mademoiselle.  Pray  how  do  the  French 
ladies  when  they  are  thuR  accablées  ? 

Mad.  Matam,  dey  never  complain.  Au  con- 
traire, when  one  Frense  laty  hâve  got  hundred 
lover — den  sbe  do  ail  sbecan — toget  hundred  more. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  strike  me  dead,  I tbink  they 
hâve  le  goût  bon  ! For  ’tis  an  unutterable  plea- 
sure  to  be  adored  by  ail  the  men,  and  envied  by  ail 
the  women.— -Yet  1*11  swear  l’m  concerned  at  the 
torture  1 give  ’em.  Lard,  why  was  1 formed  to 
make  the  whole  création  uneasy!  But  let  me 
read  my  letter. — [Heads.']  If  you  hâve  a mind  to 
hear  of  your  faults,  instead  qf  being  praxsed  for 
your  virtuee , take  the  pains  to  walk  in  the  Green - 
walk  in  St.  James* s with  your  woman  an  hour 
hence.  «F ou*  Il  there  meet  one  who  hâtes  you  for 
some  thmgs,  as  he  could  love  you  for  others%  and 
therefore  is  teilling  to  endeavour  your  reforma - 
tion.  If  you  corne  to  the  place  I mention,  you* Il 
know  who  I am  ; if  you  don*t , you  never  shall  : so 
take  your  choice. — This  is  strangely  familiar, 
Mademoiselle  ; now  bave  I a ’provoking  fancy  to 
know  who  tbis  impudent  fellow  is. 

Mad.  Den  take  your  scarf  and  yonr  mask,  and 
go  to  de  rendezvous.  De  Frense  laty  do  justement 
comme  ça. 

Lady  Fan.  Rendezvous  ! Wbat,  rendezvous 
with  a man,  Mademoiselle  ! 

Mad.  Eh,  pourquoi  non  ? 

Lady  Fan.  Wbat,  and  a man  perhaps  I never 
saw  in  my  life. 

Mad . Tant  mieux  : c’est  donc  quelque  chose  de 
nouveau. 

Lady  Fan.  Why,  how  do  I know  wbat  designs 
be  may  bave  ? He  may  intend  to  ravisb  me  for 
aught  1 know. 

Mad.  Ravisb  ! — bagatelle.  I would  fain  see  one 
impudent  rogue  ravish  Mademoiselle  ; oui,  je  le 
voudrais. 

Lady  Fan . Oh,  but  my  réputation,  Made- 
moiselle, my  réputation  ; ah,  ma  chère  réputation  1 

Mad.  Matam,  quand  on  l’a  une  fois  perdue,  on 
n'en  est  plus  embarrassée. 

Lady  Fan . Fi  Mademoiselle,  fi  ! Réputation 
is  a jewel. 

Mad.  Qui  coûte  bien-chère,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  Why  sure  yon  would  not  sacrifice 
your  honour  to  your  pleasure? 

Mad.  Je  suis  philosophe. 

Lady  Fan.  Bless  me,  how  you  talk  ! Why, 
what  if  honour  be  a burden,  Mademoiselle,  must  it 
not  be  borne  ? 

Mad.  Chacun  à sa  façon.  Quand  quelquechose 
m'incommode  moi,  je  m’en  citais,  vite. 

Lady  Fan . Get  you  gone,  you  little  naughty 
Frenchwornan  you  ! 1 vow  and  swear  I must  tum 
you  out  of  doors,  if  you  talk  thus. 

Mad.  Tum  me  out  of  doors  !— tum  yourself 
out  of  doors,  and  go  see  what  de  gentleman  hâve  to 
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. — Voilà  [ Giving  her  her  thinge 
îarpe,  voilà  votre  coiffe,  voilà 
i tout. — [CaUing  «ci/ Ain.]  Hé, 
call  one  chair  for  roatam,  and 
va-t’en  vite. — [Turning  lo  her 
her  on  hatlily  wilh  her  thing*.~] 
péchez -voua  donc.  Mon  Dieu, 

1 for  once,  Mademoiselle,  I’Il 
ont  of  the  intemperate  desire  I 
o this  ill-bred  fellow  ia.  But 
délicatesse  to  make  a practice 

ae  vraiment  que  la  délicatesse, 
! se  divertir  ! — Ah,  ça — Vous 
tons.— Hé  bien  ! — qu’avez  vous 


peur. 

uis  poltronne, 
kisitj's  a wicked  devil. 


Mari.  C’est  une  charmante  sainte. 

Lady  Fan.  It  ruined  our  fi  rat  parents. 

Mai.  Elle  a bien  diverti  leurs  enfans. 

Lady  Fan.  L’honneur  est  contre. 

Mai.  Le  plaisir  est  pour. 

I Lady  Fan.  Must  I then  go  ? 

Mai.  Must  you  go  ! — must  you  eat,  must  you 
Idrink,  must  you  sleep,  must  you  live  ? De  nature 
'bid  you  do  one,  de  nature  bid  you  do  toder. — Vous 
me  ferei  enrager  ! 

Lady  Fan.  But  «heu  reason  corrects  nature, 
Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad.  Elle  est  donc  bien  insolente,  c’est  sa  sœur 

Lady  Fan.  Do  you  then  prefer  your  nature  to 
your  reason,  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad.  Oui  dà. 

Lady  Fan.  Pourquoi? 

Mad.  Because  my  nature  make  me  merry,  my 
reason  make  me  mad. 

Lady  Fan.  Ah  la  méchante  Française  ! 

Mad.  Ah  1a  belle  Anglaise  I 

[Exil,  forcing  gff  Lady  Fiacre or. 


ACT  II. 


I. — SI.  Jamee't  Park. 


sll,  I vow,  Mademoiselle,  I’m 
t to  kno»  who  this  confident 

nier  Bürttms. 

tfree.  But  sure  it  can’t  be  him  ; 
woman-bater.  Yet  who  knows 
res  may  hâve  done  1 
pproche,  madame. 

, ’tis  he  : now  will  he  be  most 
though  he  sliould  be  in  love 

. l’m  your  humble  servant  ; I 
more  humility  and  good-nature 
i bad. 

at  you  attributs  to  humility  and 
ay  perhaps  be  only  due  to  curio- 
ind  to  know  who  ’twas  had  ill 
i Write  that  letter. 

[Thrncing  hlm  hU  Letter. 
îd  now  I hope  you  are  satisfied. 
n so,  sir  ; good  b'w’y  t’ye. 
ld  there  ; though  you  hâve  done 
an’t  done  mine  : by  your  lady- 
ust  hâve  one  moment'»  prattïe 
'ou  a mind  to  be  the  preltiest 
i,  or  not  ? How  ahe  stares  upon 
passes  for  an  impertinent  ques- 
, because  you  think  you  are  so 

y,  air,  let  me  ask  you  a question 
what  right  do  you  prétend  to 

sme  right  that  the  strong  govem 
I hâve  you  in  my  power  ; for 
quickly  to  your  coach  but  I shall 


hâve  time  enough  to  make  you  hear  everythiog  I 
hâve  to  say  to  you. 

Lady  Fan.  These  are  étrange  liberties  you  take, 
Mr.  Heartfree! 

Heart.  They  are  so,  madam,  but  there' s no  help 
for  it  ; for  know  that  I hâve  a design  upon  you. 

Lady  Fan.  Upon  me,  sir! 

Heart.  Yes  ; and  one  that  will  turn  to  your 
glory,  and  my  comfort,  if  you  will  but  be  a Uttle 
wiser  than  you  use  to  be. 

Lady  Fan.  Very  well,  sir. 

Heart.  Let  me  see — your  vanity,  madam,  1 take 
to  be  about  some  eight  degrees  higher  than  any 
woman's  in  the  town,  let  t’other  be  who  she  will  ; 
and  my  indifférence  is  naturally  about  the  aame 
pitch.  Now  could  you  find  the  way  to  turo  this 
indifférence  into  fire  and  fiâmes,  methinks  your 
vanity  ought  to  be  satisfied  ; and  this,  perhaps,  you 
might  bring  about  upon  pretty  reasonable  terras. 

Lady  Fan.  And  pray  at  what  rate  would  this 
indifférence  be  bought  off,  if  one  ahould  bave  so 
depraved  an  appetite  to  desire  it  ? 

Heart.  Why,  madam,  to  drive  a quaker’»  bar- 
gain,  and  make  but  one  word  with  you,  if  1 do  part 
with  it — you  must  lay  me  down — your  affectation. 

Lady  Fan.  My  affectation,  sir  I 

Heart.  Why,  1 ask  you  nothing  but  wbat  you 
may  very  well  spare. 

Lady  Fan.  You  grow  mde,  sir  ! — Corne,  Made- 
moiselle, ’tis  high  time  to  be  gone. 

Mad.  Allons,  allons,  allons  ! 

Heart.  [Stopping  them.]  Nay,  you'may  as  well 
stand  still  ; for  hear  me  you  shall,  walk  which  way 
you  please. 

Lady  Fan.  What  mean  you,  sir  I 

Heart.  I mean  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  the  most 
ungrateful  woman  upon  earth. 

Lady  Fan.  Ungrateful  1 To  who  ? 

Heart.  To  nature. 
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Lady  Fan,  Why,  what  has  nature  done  for  me  ? 

Heart.  What  you  hâve  nndone  by  art.  It  made 
you  handsome  ; it  gave  you  beauty  to  a miracle,  a 
shape  without  a fault,  wit  enough  to  make  'em 
relish,  and  so  turoed  you  loose  to  your  own  discré- 
tion ; which  has  made  such  work  with  you,  that 
you  are  become  the  pity  of  our  sex,  and  the  jest  of 
your  own.  There  is  not  a feature  in  your  face, 
but  you  hâve  found  the  way  to  teach  it  some  affected 
convulsion  ; your  feet,  your  hands,  your  very  fin- 
| g ers*  ends,  are  directed  never  to  move  without  some 
ridiculous  air  or  other;  and  your  language  is  a 
suitable  trumpet,  to  draw  people’s  eyes  upon  the 
raree-show. 

Mad,  [Aride."]  Est-ce  qu’on  fait  l’amour  en 
Angleterre  comme  ça  ? 

Lady  Fan.  [Aride.]  Now  could  I cry  for  mad- 
ness,  but  that  1 know  he’d  laugh  at  me  for  it. 

Heart.  Now  do  you  hâte  me  for  telling  you  the 
truth,  but  that’s  because  you  don’t  believe  it  is  so; 
for  were  you  once  convinced  of  that,  you’d  reform 
for  your  own  sake.  But  'tis  as  hard  to  persuade 
a woman  to  quit  anything  that  makes  her  ridicu- 
lous, as  'tis  to  prevail  with  a poet  to  see  a fault  in 
his  own  play. 

Lady  Fan . Every  circumstance  of  nice  breeding 
must  needs  appear  ridiculous  to  one  who  has  so 
natural  an  antipathy  to  good  manners. 

Heart.  But  suppose  1 could  find  the  means  to 
convince  you,  that  the  whole  world  is  of  my  opi- 
nion, and  that  those  who  flatter  and  commend  you, 
do  it  to  no  other  intent,  but  to  make  you  persévéré 
in  your  folly,  that  they  may  continue  in  their 
mirth. 

Lady  Fan,  Sir,  though  you  and  ail  that  world 
you  talk  of,  should  be  so  impertinently  officious  as 
to  think  to  persuade  me  1 don’t  know  how  to 
behave  myself,  1 should  still  hâve  charity  enough 
for  my  own  understanding,  to  believe  myself  in  the 
right,  and  ail  you  in  the  wrong. 

Mad.  Le  voilà  mort  ! 

[Exeunt  Lady  Fancyvul  and  Madkmoibbll.k. 

Heart.  [Gasring  a/ter  her.]  There,  her  single 
dapper  has  published  the  sense  of  the  whole  sex. 
Well,  this  once  1 hâve  endeavoured  to  wash  the 
blackamoor  white  ; but  henceforward  I’il  sooner 
undertake  to  teach  sincerity  to  a courtier,  gene- 
rosity  to  a usurer,  honesty  to  a lawyer,  nay,  humi- 
lity  to  a divine,  than  discrétion  to  a woman  I see 
bas  once  set  her  heart  upon  playing  the  fool. 

Enter  Constant. 


Morrow,  Constant. 

Contt.  Good  morrow,  Jack:  what  are  you  doing 
here  this  morning  ? 

Heart.  Doing  ! guess,  if  thou  canst. — Why  1 
bave  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  my  lady  Fan- 
cyful  that  she's  the  foolishest  woman  about  town. 

Contt.  A pretty  endeavour  truly  I 

Heart.  I hâve  told  her  in  as  plain  English  as  I 
could  speak,  both  what  the  town  says  of  her,  and 
what  1 think  of  her.  in  short,  I hâve  used  her  as 
an  absolute  king  would  do  Magna  Char  ta. 

Contt.  And  how  does  she  take  it  ? 

Heart.  As  childfen  do  pills  ; bite  ’em,but  can’t 
swallow  'em. 

Conet.  But,  prithee,  what  has  put  it  into  your 
head,  of  ail  mankind,  to  tum  reformer  ? 

Heart  Why,  one  thing  was,  the  morning  hung 
upon  my  hands,  I did  not  know  what  to  do  with 


myself  ; and  another  was,  that  as  little  as  I care 
for  women,  I could  not  see  with  patience  one  that 
Heaven  had  taken  such  wondrous  pains  about,  be 
so  very  industrious  to  make  herself  the  jack-pud- 
ding  of  the  création. 

Contt.  Well,  now  could  I almost  wish  to  see  my 
cruel  mistress  make  the  self-same  use  of  what 
Heaven  has  done  for  her,  that  so  1 might  be  cured 
of  a disease  that  makes  me  so  very  uneasy  ; for 
love,  love  is  the  devil,  Heartfree. 

Heart . And  why  do  you  let  the  devil  govern 
you  ? 

Contt.  Because  I hâve  more  flesh  and  blood 
than  grâce  and  self-denial.  My  dear,  dear  mis- 
tress ! — ’Sdeath  ! that  so  genteel  a woman  should 
be  a saint  when  religion’s  out  of  fashion  ! 

Heart.  Nay,  she’s  much  in  the  wrong  truly; 
but  who  knows  how  far  time  and  good  example 
may  prevail  ? 

Contt . Oh  1 they  hâve  played  their  parts  in  vain 
already.  'Tis  now  two  years  since  that  damned 
fellow  her  husband  invited  me  tohis  wedding:  and 
there  was  the  first  time  I saw  that  charming 
woman,  whom  I hâve  loved  ever  since,  more  than 
e’er  a martyr  did  his  soûl  ; but  she  is  cold,  my 
friend,  still  cold  as  the  northern  star. 

Heart.  So  are  ail  women  by  nature,  which 
makes  ’em  so  willing  to  be  warmed.  j 

Contt.  Oh,  don't  profane  the  sex!  Prithee 
think  'em  ail  angels  for  her  sake,  for  Bhe’s  vir- 
tuous  even  to  a fault. 

Heart.  A lover' s head  is  a good  accountable 
thing  truly  ! He  adores  his  mistress  forbeingvir- 
tuous,  and  yet  is  very  angry  with  her  because  she 
won't  be  lewd. 

Contt.  Well,  the  only  relief  I expect  in  my 
misery  is  to  see  thee  some  day  or  other  as  deeply 
engaged  as  myself,  which  will  force  me  to  be  merry 
in  the  midst  of  ail  my  misfortunes. 

Heart.  That  day  will  never  corne,  be  assured, 
Ned.  Not  but  that  I can  pass  a night  with  a 
woman,  and  for  the  time,  perhaps,  make  myself  as 
good  sport  as  you  can  do.  Nay,  I can  court 
a woman  too,  c&Ll  her  nymph,  angel,  goddess,  what 
you  please:  but  here’s  the  différence  ’twixt  you 
and  I ; I persuade  a woman  she’s  an  angel,  and 
she  persuades  you  she’s  one.  Prithee  let  me  tell 
you  how  1 avoid  falling  in  love  ; that  which  serves 
me  for  prévention,  may  chance  to  serve  you  for  a 
cure.  | 

Contt . Well,  use  the  ladies  moderately  then,  and  i 
I’il  hear  you. 

Heart.  That  using  ’em  moderately  undoes  us 
ail  ; but  l’U  use  ’em  justly,  and  that  you  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with.  1 always  consider  a woman, 
not  as  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  tire- woman, 
the  sempstress,  and  (which  is  more  than  ail  that) 
the  poet  makes  her  ; but  I consider  her  as  pure 
nature  has  contrived  her,  and  that  more  strictly 
than  I should  hâve  done  our  old  grandmother  Eve, 
had  1 seen  her  naked  in  the  garden  ; for  1 consider 
her  turoed  inside  out  Her  heart,  well-  examined, 

I And  there  pride,  vanity,  covetousness,  indiscré- 
tion, but  above  ail  things  malice  ; plots  eteroally 
a-forging  to  destroy  one  another’ s réputations,  and 
as  honestly  to  charge  the  levity  of  men’s  tongues 
with  the  scandai  ; hourly  debates  how  to  make 
poor  gentlemen  in  love  with  'em,  with  no  other 
intent  but  to  use  ’em  like  dogs  when  they  bave 
done  ; a constant  desire  of  doing  more  mischief, 
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and  an  everlasting  war  waged  against  trath  and 
good-nature. 

Const . Very  well,  sir  ; an  admirable  composi- 
tion truly  1 

Heart.  Then  for  her  outside,  I consider  it 
merely  as  an  ontside  ; she  has  a thin  tiffany 
covering,  over  just  such  staff  as  you  and  1 are 
made  on.  As  for  her  motion,  her  mien,  her  airs, 
and  ail  those  tricks,  I know  they  affect  yon 
mightily.  If  you  should  see  yonr  mistress  at  a 
coronation  dragging  her  peacock’s  train,  with  ail 
her  state  and  insolence  about  her,  ’twould  strike 
yoa  with  ail  the  awful  thoughts  that  heaven  itself 
conld  prétend  to  from  yoa  ; whereas  I tara  the 
whole  matter  into  a jest,  and  suppose  her  strntting 
in  the  self-same  stately  manner,  with  nothingon  bat 
her  stays,  and  her  under  scanty  quilted  petticoat. 

Contt.  Hold  thy  profane  tongae  ! for  l’il  hear 
no  more. 

Heart . What  ! you’U  love  on  then  ? 

Const.  Tes,  to  eternity. 

Heart.  Yet  you  hâve  no  hopes  at  alL 

Contt.  None. 

Heart.  Nay,  the  resolation  may  be  discreet 
enough  ; perhaps  yoa  hâve  foand  ont  sonie  new 
nhilosonhy.  Invi»*»  tiW»  virtae,  its  ownreward. 


sb  yoa  and  your  mistress  wiu  De  as  weu  content  at 
a distance,  as  others  that  hâve  less  learning  are  in 
Corning  together. 

Const.  No  ; but  if  she  shonld  prove  kind  at  last, 
my  dear  Heartfree.  [Embracing  him. 

Heart.  Nay,  prithee,  don’t  take  me  for  yoar 
mistress,  for  lovera  are  very  troablesome. 

Const.  Well,  who  knows  what  time  may  do  ! 

Heart.  And  jnst  now  he  was  sure  time  conld  do 
nothing. 

Const.  Yet  not  one  kind  glance  in  two  yearo,  is 
somewhat  strange. 

Heart.  Not  strange  at  ail  ; she  don’t  like  yon, 
that’s  ail  the  business. 

Const.  Prithee,  don’t  distract  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  you  are  a good  handsome  yonng 
fellow,  she  might  use  yoa  better.  Corne,  will  you 
go  see  her  ? Perhaps  she  may  hâve  changed  her 
mind  ; there’s  some  hopes  as  long  as  she’s  a 
woman. 

Const.  Oh,  ’tis  in  vain  to  visit  her  ! Sometimes 
to  get  a sight  of  her  I visit  that  beast  her  hnsband  ; 
but  she  certainly  finds  some  pretence  to  quit  the 
room  as  soon  as  1 enter. 

Heart.  It’s  mu  ch  she  don’t  tell  him  yon  hâve 
made  love  to  her  too,  for  that’s  another  good- 
natared  thing  usual  amongst  women,  in  which  they 
hâve  several  ends.  Sometimes  ’tis  to  recommend 
tbeir  virtae,  that  they  may  be  lewd  with  the 
greater  security.  Sometimes  ’tis  to  make  their 
husbands  fight,  in  hopes  they  may  be  killed  when 
their  affaira  reqaire  it  shoald  be  so  : but  most  com- 
monly  ’tis  to  engage  two  men  in  a quarrel,  that 
they  may  hâve  the  crédit  of  being  fought  for  ; and 
if  the  lover’s  killed  in  the  business,  they  cry,  Poor 
fellow , he  had  ill  luek  l — and  so  they  go  to 
carde. 

Const.  Thy  injuries  to  women  are  not  to  be  for- 
given.  Look  to't,  if  ever  thon  dost  f&ll  into  their 
hands — 

Heart.  They  can’t  use  me  worae  than  they  do 
you,  that  speak  well  of  ’em. — O ho  ! here  cornes 
the  knight. 


Enter  Sir  John  Beutk. 

Yonr  humble  servant,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Servant,  sir. 

Heart.  How  does  ail  yonr  family  ? 

Sir  John.  Pox  o’  my  family  ! 

Const.  How  does  your  lady  ? I han’t  seen  her 
abroad  a good  while. 

Sir  John.  Do  ! I don’t  know  how  she  does,  not 
I ; she  was  well  enough  yesterday*  I han’t  been  at 
home  to-night. 

Const.  What,  were  you  out  of  town  ? 

Sir  John.  Oat  of  town  ! no,  I was  drinking. 

Const.  Yoa  are  a trae  Englishman  ; don’t  know 
your  own  happiness.  If  I were  married  to  snch  a 
woman,  1 would  not  be  from  her  a night  for  ail  the 
wine  in  France. 

Sir  John.  Not  from  her  ! Oons  ; what  a time 
should  a man  hâve  of  that  ! 

Heart.  Why,  there's  no  division,  I hope. 

Sir  John.  No  ; but  there’s  a conjonction,  and 
that’s  worae  ; a pox  of  the  paraon  ! — Why  the 
plague  don’t  you  two  marry  ? I fancy  I look  like 
the  devil  to  you. 

Heart.  Why,  you  don’t  think  you  hâve  borna, 
do  you  ? 

Sir  John.  No,  I believe  my  wife’s  religion  will 
keep  her  honest. 

Heart.  And  what  will  make  her  keep  her  religion? 

Sir  John.  Persécution  ; and  therefore  she  shall 
hâve  it. 

Heart.  Hâve  a care,  knight  ; women  are  tender 
things. 

Sir  John.  And  yet,  methinkg,  ’tis  a hard  matter 
to  break  their  hearts. 

Const.  Fy  ! fy  ! you  bave  one  of  the  best  wives 
in  the  world,  and  yet  you  seem  the  most  uneasy 
husband. 

Sir  John.  Best  wives  ! — the  woman’s  well 
enough,  she  has  no  vice  that  I know  of,  but  she’s 
a wife,  and — damn  a wife*!  If  I were  married  to  a 
hogshead  of  claret,  matrimony  would  make  me 
hâte  it. 

Heart.  Why  did  you  marry,  then?  you  were 
old  enough  to  know  your  own  mind. 

Sir  John.  Why  did  I marry!  I married  be- 
cause  I had  a mind  to  lie  with  her,  and  she  would 
not  let  me. 

Heart.  Why  did  not  you  ravish  her  ? 

Sir  John.  Yes  ! and  so  hâve  hedged  myself  into 
forty  quarrels  with  her  relations,  besides  buying 
my  pardon.  But  more  than  ail  that,  you  must 
know,  I was  afraid  of  being  damned  in  those  days  ; 
for  I kept  sneaking  cowardly  company,  fellows  that 
went  to  church,  said  grâce  to  their  méat,  and  had 
not  the  least  tincture  of  quality  about  ’em. 

Heart.  But  I think  you  hâve  got  into  a better 
gang  now. 

Sir  John . Zoons,  sir,  my  lord  Rake  and  I are 
hand  and  glove,  I believe  we  may  get  our  bones 
broke  together  to-night  ; hâve  you  a mind  to  share 
a frolic  ? 

Const.  Not  I,  truly;  my  talent  lies  to  softer 
exercises. 

Sir  John.  Wbat,  a down-bed  and  a strumpet  ? 
A pox  of  venery  ! I say.  Wiltyou  corne  and  drink 
with  me  this  aftemoon  ? 

Const.  1 can’t  drink  to-day,  but  we’U  corne  and 
ait  an  hour  with  you  if  you  will. 

Sir  John.  Phu  ! pox,  sit  an  hour  ! Why  can’t 
you  drink  ? 
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Conet.  Becausc  I’m  to  sec  my  mistress. 

Sir  John.  Who’s  that  ? 

Contt . Why,  do  yoa  use  to  tdl  ? 

Sir  John . Yes. 

Contt.  So  won’t  I. 

Sir  John,  Why? 

Contt . Becausc  ’tis  a secret. 

Sir  John.  Woold  my  wife  knew  it,  ’twoold  be 
■o  secret  loog. 

Contt.  Why,  do  yoa  think  she  can’t  keep  a 
secret? 

Sir  John.  No  more  than  she  can  keep  Lent. 

Heart.  Prithee,  tell  it  her  to  try,  Constant. 

Sir  John.  No,  prithee,  don’t,  that  I mayn’t  be 
plagued  with  it. 

Contt.  TU  hold  yoa  a guinea  yoa  don’t  make 
her  tell  it  you. 

Sir  John.  FU  hold  yoa  a guinea  I do. 

Contt.  Which  way  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  Fil  beg  her  not  to  tell  it  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  if  anything  does  it,  that  wUl. 

Contt.  But  do  yoa  think,  sir — 

Sir  John.  Oons,  sir,  I think  a woman  and  a 
secret  are  the  two  impertinentest  thèmes  in  the 
universe  ! Therefore,  pray  le  t’a  hear  no  more  of 
my  wife  nor  your  mistress.  Damn  ’em  both  with 
ail  my  heart,  and  everything  else  that  daggles  a 
pettiooat,  ezcept  four  generous  whores,  with  Betty 
Sands  at  the  head  of  ’em,  who  are  drunk  with  my 
lord  Rake  and  1 ten  times  in  a fortnight.  [.Exif. 

Contt.  Here’s  a daioty  fellow  for  you  ! and  the 
veriest  coward  too.  But  his  usage  of  his  wife 
makes  me  ready  to  stab  the  villain. 

Heart . Lovera  are  short-sighted:  aU  their  senses 
run  into  that  of  feeling.  This  proceeding  of  his  is 
the  only  thing  on  earth  can  make  your  fortune.  If 
anything  can  prevail  with  her  to  accept  of  a gallant, 
’tis  his  ill  usage  of  her  ; for  women  will  do  more 
for  revenge  than  they’U  do  for  the  gospel.  Prithee 
take  heart,  I bave  great-  hopes  for  you  ; and  since 
1 can’t  bring  you  quite  off  of  her,  I’ll  endeavour  to 
bring  you  quite  on  ; for  a whining  lover  is  the 
damn’dest  companion  upon  earth. 

Contt.  My  dear  friend,  flatter  me  a little  more 
with  these  hopes  ; for  whilst  they  prevail,  I hâve 
heaven  within  me,  and  could  melt  with  joy. 

Heart.  Pray,  no  melting  yet  : let  things  go  far- 
ther  first.  This  aftemoon  pcrhaps  we  shaU  make 
some  advance.  In  the  meanwhile,  let’s  go  dine  at 
Locket's,  and  let  hope  get  you  a stomach. 

[Exennt. 


SCENE  II. — A Boom  in  Lady  Fancyful’s 

Haute . 

\ 

Enter  Lady  Pawcvtul  and  MADiuoruLUi. 

Lady  Fan.  Did  yoa  ever  see  anything  so  im 
portune,  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad.  Inteed,  matam,  to  say  de  trute,  he  wanted 
I leetel  good-breeding. 

Lady  Fan.  Good-breeding  I he  wants  to  be 
caned,  Mademoiselle  : an  insolent  fellow  ! And 
yet  let  me  expose  my  weakness,  ’tis  the  only  man 
on  earth  I could  résolve  to  dispense  my  favours  on, 
were  be  but  a fine  gentleman.  Well,  did  men  but 
I know  how  deep  an  impression  a fine  gentleman 
makes  in  a lady’ s heart,  they  would  reduce  ail  their 
i studies  to  that  of  good-breeding  alone. 


Enter  Coanar. 

Cor.  Madam,  here’s  Mr.  Treble.  He  bas  brought 
home  the  verses  your  ladyship  made,  and  gave  him 
to  set 

Lady  Fan.  O let  him  corne  in  by  ail  means. — 
[Exit  Corn  et.  J — Now,  Mademoiselle,  am  I going 
to  be  unspeakably  happy. 

Enter  Tribu  and  Pin. 

So,  Mr.  Treble,  you  hâve  set  my  Uttle  dialogue  ? 

Treb.  Yes,  madam,  and  I hope  your  ladyship 
will  be  pleased  with  it. 

l*ady  Fan.  Oh,  no  doubt  on’t  ; for  really,  Mr. 
Treble,  you  set  ail  things  to  a wonder.  But  your 
music  is  in  particular  heavenly  when  you  hâve  my 
words  to  dothe  in’t. 

Treb.  Your  words  themselves,  madam,  hâve  so 
much  music  in  ’em,  they  inspire  me. 

Lady  Fan.  Nay,  now  you  make  me  blush,  Mr. 
Treble  ; but  pray  let’s  hear  what  you  bave  done. 

Treb.  You  s hall,  madam. 

Trkbls  and  Pifs  ting. 

Treb.  Ah  ! lovely  nymph,  the  world's  on  fin  ; 

Tell,  reil  those  cruel  eyee  ! 

Pipe.  The  world  may  then  in  fiâmes  expire, 

And  bout  that  so  it  dies. 

Treb.  But  when  ail  mortals  are  deetroy'd, 

Who  then  «hall  aixtg  your  pralae  ? 

Pipe.  Thoee  who  are  fit  to  be  employ'd  ; 

The  goda  ahall  altars  raise. 

Treb.  How  does  your  ladyship  like  it,  madam  ? 

Lady  Fan.  Raptnre,  rapture,  Mr.  Treble,  I’m 
ail  rapture  ! O wit  and  art,  what  power  you  hâve, 
when  joined  1 I must  needs  tell  you  the  birth  of 
this  little  dialogue,  Mr.  Treble.  Its  father  was  a 
dream,  and  its  mother  was  the  moon.  I dreamt 
that  by  an  unanimous  vote  I was  chosen  queen  of 
that  pale  world  : and  that  the  firat  time  I appeared 
upou  my  throne — ail  my  subjects  fell  in  love  with 
me.  Just  then  I waked,  and  seeing  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  lie  idle  upon  the  table,  I slid  into  my  morn- 
ing-gown,  and  writ  this  impromptu. 

Treb.  So  I guess  the  dialogue,  madam,  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  between  your  majesty,  and  your  first 
minister  of  State. 

Lady  Fan.  Just.  He  as  minister  advises  me  to 
trouble  my  head  about  the  welfare  of  my  subjects  ; 
which  I as  sovereign  find  a very  impertinent  pro- 
posai. But  is  the  town  so  dull,  Mr.  Treble,  it 
affords  us  never  another  new  song  ? 

Treb.  Madam,  I hâve  one  in  my  pocket,  came 
ont  but  yesterday,  if  your  ladyship  pleases  to  let 
Mrs.  Pipe  sing  it 

Lady  Fan.  By  ail  means. — Here,  Pipe,  make 
what  music  you  can  of  this  song  here. 

Pi pa  singe. 

Not  an  angél  dwells  above 
Half  so  fair  as  her  I love, 

Heaven  knows  how  sholl  reçoive  me  : 

If  she  smtles,  l'm  blest  indeed  ; 

If  she  frowna,  l'm  qulckly  freed  ; 

Heaven  knows  she  ne'er  can  grievo  me. 

None  can  love  her  more  than  I, 

Yet  she  ne'er  shaU  make  me  die. 

If  my  flame  can  never  warm  her  ; 

Lasting  beauty  1*11  adore, 

I shall  never  love  her  more, 

Cruelty  wlU  so  deform  her. 
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Lady  Fan . Very  well.  — This  is  Heartfree’s 
poeiry,  without  question. 

Treb.  Won’t  your  ladyship  please  to  sing  your- 
self  this  morning  ? 

Lady  Fan.  O Lord,  Mr.  Treble,  my  cold  is  still 
80  barbarous  to  refuse  me  that  pleasure.  He, — he, 
— hem.  [ Çoughs . 

Treb.  I’m  very  sorry  for  it,  madam.  Methinks 
ail  mankind  should  tum  physiciana  for  the  cure 
on’t. 

Lady  Fan . Why  truly,  to  give  mankind  their 
due,  there’s  few  that  know  me,  but  hâve  offered 
their  remedy. 

Treb.  They  hâve  reason,  madam  : for  I know 
nobody  sings  so  near  a cherubim  as  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Fan.  What  1 do,  I owe  chiefly  to  your 
skill  and  care,  Mr.  Treble.  People  do  flatter  me,  in- 
deed,  that  Ihave  a voice,  and  s je-ne-sais-quoi  in  the 
conduct  of  it,  that  will  make  music  of  anything. 
And  truly  I begin  to  believe  so,  since  what  happened 
t’other  night.  Would  you  think  it,  Mr.  Treble  ? 
walking  pretty  la  te  in  the  Park  (for  I often  walk 
late  in  the  Park,  Mr.  Treble)  a whim  took  me  to 
sing  Chevy-Chase,  and  would  you  believe  it  ? next* 
morning  I had  three  copies  of  verses  and  six  bil-  - 
lets-doux  at  my  levee  upon  it.  r 

Treb.  And  without  ail  dispute  you  deserved  as 
many  more,  madam.  Are  there  any  further  codé-  î 
mands  for  your  ladyship’ s humble  servant  ? J \ 
Lady  Fan.  Nothing  more  at  this  time,  Mr.  | 
Treble.  But  I shall  expect  you  here  every  mono-  < 
ing  for  this  month,  to  sing  my  little  matter  thére 
to  me.  1*11  reward  you  for  your  pains.  / 

Treb.  O Lord,  madam  ! — I 

Lady  Fan . Good  morrow,  sweet  Mr.  TrebleA 
Treb.  Your  ladyship’ s mostobedient  servant! 

[Exüwith  Ptw. 

Re-enter  Cornet.  \ 

Cor.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  dine  yet  ? \ ] 

Lady  Fan.  Yes,  let  ’em  serve. — [Exit  Cornet.  JV 


Sure  this  Heartfree  has  bewitched  me,  Mademoi- 
selle. You  can’t  imagine  how  oddly  he  mixed 
himself  in  my  thoughts  during  my  rapture  e'en 
now.  I vow  ’tis  a thousand  pitiés  he  is  not  more 
polished  : don’t  you  think  so  ? 

Mad.  Matam,  I tink  it  so  great  pity,  dat  if  I 
was  in  your  ladyship  place,  I take  him  home  in  my 
house,  1 lock  him  up  in  my  closet,  and  I never  let 
him  go  till  I teach  him  everyting  dat  fine  laty 
expect  from  fine  gentleman. 

Lady  Fan.  Why  truly  I believe  I should  soon 
subdue  his  brutality  ; for  without  doubt  he  has  a 
strange  penchant  to  grow  fond  of  me,  in  spite  of 
bis  aversion  to  the  sex,  else  he  would  ne’er  hâve 
taken  so  much  pains  about  me.  Lord,  how  proud 
would  some  poor  créatures  be  of  such  a eonquest  ! 
But  I,  alas,  1 don’t  know  how  to  receive  as  a fhvour, 
what  I take  to  be  so  infinitely  my  due.  But  what 
shall  I do  to  new-mould  him,  Mademoiselle  ? for 
• till  then  he's  my  utter  aversion. 

Mad.  Matam,  you  must  laugh  at  him  in  ail  de 
place  dat  you  meec  him,  and  tara  into  de  ridicule 
ail  he  say  and  ail  he  do. 

ILady  Fan.  Why  truly,  satire  has  ’ever  been  of 
wondrous  useto  reform  ill-m&nners.  Besides,  ’tis  my 
particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks.  I can  be  severe, 
strangely  severe,  when  I will,  Mademoiselle. — 
Give  me  the  pen  and  ink — I find  myself  whimsi- 
cal — l’il  Write  to  him. — Or  I’il  let  it  alone,  and  be 
severe  upon  him  that  way. — [5te  down  to  Write, 
rites  up  again .]  Yet  active  severity  is  better  thun 
passive. — [Æfo  down.]  ’Tis  as  good  let  it  alone 
too  ; for  every  lash  I give  him  perbaps  he’ll  take 
for  a favour — [Aisca.]  Yet  ’tis  a thousand  pitiés 
so  much  satire  should  be  lost — [£to.]  But  if  it 
should  hâve  a wrong  effect  upon  him,  ’twould  dis- 

I tract  me. — [Rts**.]  Well,  1 must  Write  though, 
after  ail. — [5tte.]  Or  I’il  let  it  alone,  which  is  the 
same  thing. — [Riset. 

Mad.  [Aside.]  La  voilà  déterminée.  [ExeunL 


\\\ 

ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— A Room  in  Sir  John  Brute’b  House. 

Sir  John  Bruts,  Lady  Bruts,  and  Bklindà,  discovered 
rising  from  table  g Servant  waittng. 

Sir  John.  [ To  Servant]  Here,  takeaway  the 
things  ; 1 expect  company.  But  first  bring  me  a 
pipe  ; Fil  smoke. 

[Servant  give*  Sir  John  a pipe , removes  the  things,  and 
exit. 

Lady  Brute.  Lord,  sir  John,  I wonder  you 
won’t  leave  that  nasty  custom  ! 

Sir  John.  Prithee  don’t  be  impertinent. 

Bel.  [Aside  to  Lady  Brute.  J I wonder  who 
those  are  he  expects  this  afternoon  ? 

Lady  Brute,  l’d  give  the  world  to  know.  Per- 
haps  ’tis  Constant,  he  cornes  here  sometimes  ; if  it 
does  prove  him,  I’m  resolved  I’il  share  thevisit. 

Bel . We’ll  send  for  our  work  and  ait  here. 

Lady  Brute.  He’ll  choke  us  with  his  tobacco. 

Bel.  Nothing  will  choke  us  when  we  are  doing 
what  we  hâve  a mind  to. — Lovewell  ! [Call*. 


Enter  Lovswsll. 


Love.  Madam  ! 


Lady  Brute.  Here  ; bring  my  cousin’s  work 
and  mine  hither. 

[.Exit  Lovswsll,  re-entere  with  their  work , and  then 
retire*. 

Sir  John.  Whu  ! Pox  ! can’t  you  work  some- 
where  else  ? 

Lady  Brute . We  shall  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
you,  sir. 

Bel.  Your  pipe  will  make  you  too  thoughtful, 
uncle,  if  you  were  left  alone  ; our  prittle-prattle 
will  cure  your  spleen. 

Sir  John.  Will  it  so,  Mrs.  Pert  ? Now  I be- 
lieve it  will  so  increase  it, — [Sitting  and  smoking ] 
I shall  take  my  own  house  for  a paper  mill. 

Lady  Brute.  [ Aside  to  Bblinda.]  Don’t  let's 
mind  him  ; let  him  say  what  he  will. 

Sir  John.  A woman’s  tangue  a cure  for  the 
spleen — oons  ! — [Aside.]  If  a man  had  got  the 
headache,  they’d  be  for  applying  the  same  remedy. 

Lady  Brute.  You  hâve  done  a great  deal,  Be- 
linda,  since  yesterday. 

Bel.  Yes,  1 hâve  worked  very  hard;  how  do 
you  like  it  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  ’tis  the  prettiest  fringe  in  the 
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world  ! Well,  cousin,  you  hâve  tbe  happiest  fancy: 
prithee  advise  me  about  altering  my  crimson  pet- 
ticoat. 

Sir  John.  A pox  o*  Tour  petdcoat  ! Here’a 
such  a prating,  a man  can’t  digeat  his  own  thoughta 
for  you. 

Lady  Brute.  Don't  answer  him. — Well,  what 
do  you  advise  me  ? 

Bel.  Why  really  I would  not  alter  ît  at  ali. 
Methinka  ’tis  very  pretty  as  it  ia. 

Lady  Brute.  Ay,  that’s  true:  but  you  know 
one  grows  weary  of  the  prettieat  thinga  in  the 
world,  when  one  has  had  'em  long. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  1 hâve  taught  her  that. 

Bel.  Shall  we  provoke  him  a little  ? 

Lady  Brute.  With  ail  my  heart — Belinda, 
don’t  you  long  to  be  married  ? 

Bel.  Why,  there  are  aome  thinga  in  it  I could 
like  well  enough. 

Lady  Brute.  What  do  you  think  you  Bhould 
di&like  ? 

Bel.  My  huaband,  a hundred  to  one  else. 

Lady  Brute.  O ye  wicked  wretch  ! sure  you 
don’t  speak  as  you  think. 

Bel.  Yes,  I do:  eapeciallyifhesmoked tobacco. 

[Sir  John  looks  earnetüy  at  them. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  that  many  times  takea  off 
worse  smells. 

Bel.  Then  he  muât  amell  very  ill  indeed. 

Lady  Brute.  So  aome  men  will,  to  keep  their 
wivea  ftüm  coming  near  fem. 

Bel.  Then  thoae  wivea  should  cuckold  'em  at  a 
distance. 

[Sir  John  rite»  in  a fury,  throw»  hit  pipe  at  them.  and 
drive»  them  out.  A»  they  go  qff  lady  Brut*  runt 
agalntt  Constant. 

Enter  Constant  and  Haartfraa,  a Servant  following. 

Sir  John.  Oons,  get  you  gone  up  ataira,  you 
confederating  atrumpets  you,  or  1*11  cuckold  you 
with  a vengeance  ! 

Lady  Brute.  O Lord,  he’ll  beat  ua,  he’ll  beat 
us  ! — Dear,  dear  Mr.  Constant,  aave  ua  ! 

[Exit  with  Bxlinda. 

Sir  John.  I’il  cuckold  you,  with  a pox  1 

Contt.  Heavena,  air  John  ! what’s  the  matter  ? 

Sir  John.  Sure,  if  woman  had  been  ready 
created,  the  devil,  instead  of  being  kicked  down 
into  hell,  had  been  married. 

Heart . Why,  what  ne  w plague  hâve  you  found  now  ? 

Sir  John.  Wby  these  two  gentlewomen  did  but 
hear  me  say,  I expected  you  here  thia  afternoon  ; 
upon  which  they  preaently  resolved  to  take  up  the 
room,  o’  purpoae  to  plague  me  and  my  friends. 

Contt.  Waa  that  ail?  Why  we  ahould  bave 
been  glad  of  their  company. 

Sir  John.  Then  I ahould  hâve  been  weary  of 
youra  : for  1 can't  relish  both  together.  They 
found  fault  with  my  smoking  tobacco  too;  and 
aaid,  men  atunk.  But  I hâve  agood  mind—to  aay 
something. 

Contt.  No,  nothing  against  the  ladies,  pray. 

Sir  John.  Split  the  ladies  1 Corne,  will  you  ait 
down? — [To  Servant.]  Give  ua  aome  wine, fel- 
low. — You  won’t  smoke  ? 

Contt.  No,  nor  drink  neither  at  thia  time,  I must 
ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  John.  What,  thia  mistreas  of  yours  runs  in 
your  head  ; I’il  warrant  it’s  aome  auch  aqueamiah 
minx  as  my  wife,  that’s  grown  ao  dainty  of  late 
she  finda  fault  even  with  a dirty  ahirt. 


Heart.  That  a woman  may  do,  and  not  be  very 
dainty  neither. 

Sir  John.  Pox  o’  the  women  I let’a  drink. 
Corne,  you  aball  take  one  glass,  though  I aend 
for  a box  of  lozenges  to  aweeten  your  mouth 
after  it. 

Contt.  Nay,  if  one  glaas  will  aatiafy  you,  I’U 
drink  it,  without  putting  you  to  that  expense. 

Sir  John.  Why  that’s  honeat. — [ To  Servant,  who 
fille  the  glotte»  and  exit.}  Fill  aome  wine,  airrah  I 
— So,  bere’s  to  you,  gentlemen  ! — A wife's  the 
devil.  To  your  being  both  married  ? [They  drink . 

Heart.  O your  most  humble  servant,  air. 

Sir  John.  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  wine  ? 

Conet.  ’Tis  very  good  indeed. 

Heart.  ’Tia  admirable. 

Sir  John.  Then  give  ua  t’other  glaaa. 

Contt.  No,  pray  excuse  us  now.  We’U  corne 
another  time,  and  then  we  won’t  apare  it 

Sir  John.  Thia  one  glass,  and  no  more.  Corne, 
it  ahall  be  your  mistress’a  health  : and  that’s  a 
great  compliment  from  me,  I assure  you. 

Const.  And  ’tis  a very  obliging  one  to  me  : so 
give  us  tbe  glassea. 

Sir  John.  So  : let  her  live  ! 

[They  drink  : Sir  John  cought  in  the  glat». 

Heart.  And  be  kind. 

Contt.  What’s  the  matler  ? doea  it  go  the  wrong 
way  ? 

Sir  John.  If  I had  love  enough  to  be  jealoua, 
I should  take  this  for  an  ill  omen  : for  I never 
drank  my  wife’s  health  in  my  life,  but  1 puked  in 
the  glass. 

Contt.  Oh  ahe’s  too  virtuous  to  make  a reason- 
able  man  jealous. 

Sir  John.  Pox  of  her  virtue  ! If  I could  but 
catch  her  adulterating,  I might  be  divorced  from 
har  by  law. 

Heart.  And  so  pay  her  a yearly  pension,  to  be  a 
distinguiahed  cuckold. 

Re-enter  Servant 

Serv.  Sir,  there’s  my  lord  Rake,  colonel  Bully, 
and  aome  other  gentlemen,  at  the  Blue-poats,  desire 
your  company.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Cod’s  so,  we  are  to  consult  about 
playing  the  devil  to-night. 

Heart . Well,  we  won’t  hinder  business. 

Sir  John.  Methinks  I don’t  know  how  to  leave 
you  though  ; but  for  once  I must  make  bold.  Or 
look  you,  maybe  the  conférence  mayn’t  last  long  : 
so  if  you’ll  wait  here  tl&lf  &h  fiôur,  or  an  hour  ; if 
I don’t  corne  then — why  then — I won’t  corne  at  ail. 

Heart.  [Aside  to  Constant.]  Agoodmodest 
proposition  truly  ! 

Contt.  But  let’a  accept  on’t  however.  Who 
knowa  what  may  happen  ! 

Heart.  Well,  air,  to  show  you  how  fond  we  are 
of  your  company,  we’U  expect  your  return  as  long 
as  we  can. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  maybe  I mayn’t  atay  at  ail  : but 
business,  you  know,  must  be  done.  So  your  ser- 
vant—or,  hark  you,  if  you  hâve  a mind  to  take  a 
friak  with  ua,  I hâve  an  interest  with  my  lord,  I 
can  eaaily  introduce  you. 

Contt.  We  are  much  beholden  to  you  : but  for 
my  part,  I’m  engaged  another  way. 

Sir  John.  What,  to  your  mistresa,  I’il  warrant  1 
Prithee  leave  your  naaty  punk  to  entertain  heraelf 
with  her  own  Lewd  thoughta,  and  make  one  with  us 
to-night 
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Contt . Sir,  ’tis  business  that  is  to  eœploy  me. 

Heart.  And  me  ; and  business  must  be  done, 
ou  know. 

Sir  John . Ay,  women’s  business,  though  tbe 
Forld  were  consumed  for’t.  [Exit. 

Corut . Farewell,  beast  ! — And  now,  my  dear 
riend,  wouid  my  mistress  be  but  as  complaisant  as 
ome  men’s  wives,  who  think  it  a piece  of  good- 
ireeding  to  receive  tbe  visita  of  their  husband’s 
riends  in  bis  absence  ! 

Heart . Why  for  your  sake  I could  forgive  ber, 
bougb  sbe  sbould  be  so  complaisant  to  receive 
omething  else  in  bis  absence.  But  what  way 
hall  we  invent  to  see  her  ? 

Corut.  O ne’er  bope  it  : invention  will  prove  as 
rain  as  wisbes. 


BeL  Why,  truly,  men  in  love  are  seldom  used  . 
better. 

Lady  Brute . But  was  you  never  in  love,  sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  I thank  Heaven,  madam. 

Bel.  Pray  where  got  you  your  learning,  then  ? 

Heart.  From  other  people’s  expense. 

Bel.  That’s  being  a spunger,  sir,  which  is  scaroe  i 
bonest.  If  you'd  buy  some  expérience  with  your  | 
own  money,  as  ’twould  be  fairüer  got,  so  ’twould 
stick  longer  by  you. 

Re-enter  Servant  \ 

Serv.  Madam,  here’s  my  lady  Fancyfal,to  wait 
upon  your  ladyship.  [.Exit. 

Lady  Brute.  Sbield  me,  kind  Heaven  ! What 
an  inundation  of  impertinence  is  bere  coming  upon 
us  ! 


Re-enter  Lady  Bruts  and  Bxlinda. 

Heart.  [Jside  to  Constant.]  What  do  you 
bink  now,  friend  ? 

Corut.  I think  I sball  swoon. 

Heart.  I’il  speak  first  then,  whilst  you  fetcb 
>reath. 

Lady  Brute.  We  think  ourselves  obliged,  gentle- 
nen,  to  corne  and  return  you  thanks  for  your 
uiight-errantry.  We  were  just  upon  being  devour- 
:d  by  tbe  fiery  dragon. 

BeL  Did  not  bis  fumes  almost  knock  you  down, 
gentlemen  ? 

Heart.  Truly,  ladies,  we  did  undergo  some  hard- 
ihips  ; and  sbould  hâve  done  more,  if  some  greater 
seroes  than  ourselves  hard  by  had  not  diverted 
îim. 

Conet.  Though  I’m  glad  of  tbe  service  you  are 
pleased  to  say  we  bave  done  you,  yet  l’m  sorry  we 
x>uld  do  it  no  other  way  than  by  making  our- 
lelves  privy  to  what  you  wouid  perhaps  hâve  kept 
i secret. 

Lady  Brute.  For  sir  John’s  part,  I suppose  be 
[lesigned  it  no  secret,  since  be  made  so  much  noise  : 
and,  for  myself,  truly  I am  not  much  concerned, 
iince  'tis  fallen  only  into  this  gentleman's  hands 
and  youra,  who,  I bave  many  reasons  to  believe, 
srill  neither  interpret  nor  report  anything  to  my 
disadvantage. 

Corut.  Your  good  opinion,  madam,  was  what  I 
feared  I never  could  hâve  merited. 

Lady  Brute.  Your  fears  were  vain  then,  sir:  for 
[ am  just  to  everybody. 

Heart.  Prithee,  Constant,  what  is’t  you  do  to 
çet  tbe  ladies’  good  opinions,  for  l’m  a novice  at  it  ? 

Bel.  Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  instruct  you  ? 

jfeart.  Yes,  that  I will,  with  ail  my  soûl,  madam. 

Bel.  Why  then  you  must  never  be  slovenly, 
never  be  out  of  humour  ; fera  well,  and  cry  roast- 
meat  ; smoke  tobacco,  nor  drink  but  when  you  are 
s-dry. 

Heart.  That’s  hard. 

Consi.  Nay,  if  you  take  his  bottle  from  him,  you 
break  his  heart,  madam. 

Bel.  Why,  is  it  possible  the  gentleman  can  love 
drinking  ? 

Heart . Only  by  way  of  antidote. 

Bel.  Against  what,  pray  ? 

Heart . Against  love,  madam. 

Lady  Brute.  Are  yon  afraid  of  being  in  love,  sir  ? 

Heart.  I sbould,  if  there  were  any  danger  of  it 

Lady  Brute.  Pray,  why  so  ? 

Heart.  Because  I always  had  an  aversion  to 
being  used  like  a dog. 


Enter  Lad y Fawcyfui»,  who  rwu  first  to  Lady  Bruts. 
then  to  Beunda,  kissing  them. 

Lady  Fan.  My  dear  lady  Brute  ! and  sweet 
Belinda  ! methinks  ’tis  an  âge  since  I saw  you. 

Lady  Brute.  Yet ’tis  but  threedays;  sure  you 
bave  passed  your  time  very  ill,  it  seems  so  long  to 
you. 

Lady  Fan.  Why  really,  to  confess  the  truth  to 
you,  I am  so  everlastingly  fatigued  with  the  ad- 
dresses  of  unfortunate  gentlemen,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  extravagancy  of  the  example,  I should  e’en 
tear  out  tbese  wicked  eyes  with  my  own  Angers,  to 
make  both  myself  and  mankind  easy. — What  think 
you  on’t,  Mr.  Heartfree,  for  I take  you  to  be  my 
faithful  adviser  ? 

Heart.  Why  truly,  madam,  I think  every  pro- 
ject  that  is  for  the  good  of  mankind  ought  to  be 
encouraged. 

Lady  Fan.  Then  I hâve  your  consent,  sir — 

Heart.  To  do  whatever  you  please, 'madam. 

Lady  Fan.  You  had  a much  more  limited  com- 
plaisance this  moming,  sir. — Wouid  you  believe  it, 
ladies  ? the  gentleman  has  been  so  exôeeding  géné- 
ra us,  to  tell  me  of  above  fifty  faults  in  less  time 
than  it  was  well  possible  for  me  to  commit  two 
of  ’em. 

Corut.  Why  truly,  madam,  my  friend  there  is  apt 
to  be  something  familier  with  the  ladies. 

Lady  Fan.  He  is,  indeed,  sir  ; but  he’s  won- 
drons  charitable  with  it.  He  has  had  the  goodnera 
to  design  a reformation,  even  down  to  my  Angers’* 
ends. — ’Twas  thus,  I think,  sir,  you'd  hâve  had  ’em 
stand  ? — [ Openmg  her  ftngers  in  an  awkward  man- 
ner.]  My  eyes  too  he  did  not  like. — How  was’t 
you  wouid  bave  directed  ’em  ? — Thus,  I think.— 
[Starin<7  at  him. ] Then  there  was  something  amiss 
in  my  gait  too  1 I don’t  know  well  how  ’twas,  but, 
as  I take  it,  he  wouid  hâve  had  me  walk  like  him. 
— Pray,  sir,  do  me  the  fhvour  to  take  a tara  or  two 
about  the  room,  that  tbe  company  may  see  you. — 
He’s  sullen,  ladies,  and  won’t.  But,  to  make  short, 
and  give  you  as  true  an  idea  as  I can  of  the  matter, 
I think  ’twas  much  about  this  Agure  in  general  he 
wouid  hâve  moulded  me  to  : but  I was  an  obstinate 
woman,  and  could  not  résolve  to  make  myself  mis- 
tress of  his  heart  by  growing  as  awkward  aa  his 
fancy. 

[She  waUcs  awkwardlg  about,  staring  and  tooking 
ungainlp  ; then  changes  on  a sudden  to  the 
extremitg  of  her  usual  qffïctation. 

Heart.  Just  thus  women  do,  when  they  think 
we  are  in  love  with  ’em,  or  when  they  are  so  with  us. 

[Here  Constant  and  Lady  Bruts  tatk  together  apart. 
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Lady  Fan.  'Twould,  however,  be  less  vsnity  for 
; me  to  conclude  the  former  than  you  the  lstter,  sir. 

Heart.  Madam,  ail  I shall  présumé  to  conclude 
is,  that  if  I were  in  love,  you’d  find  the  means  to 
make  me  soon  weary  on’t. 

Lady  Fan.  Not  by  over>fondness,  upon  my  word, 
sir. — But  pray  let’s  stop  here  ; for  yon  are  so  much 
governed  by  instinct,  I know  you’U  grow  brutish  at 
last. 

Bel.  [if sida.]  Now  I’m  sure  she’s  fond  of  him  ; 
I’Ll  try  to  make  ber  jealous. — [Aloud.]  Well,  for 
I my  part,  1 sbould  be  glad  to  find  somebody  would 
i be  so  free  with  me,  that  1 might  know  my  fanlts, 

: and  meod  ’em. 

j Lady  Fan.  Th  en  pray  let  me  recommend  this 
| gentleman  to  yon  : I hâve  known  him  some  time, 

• and  wiU  be  snrety  for  him,  that  npon  a very  limited 
encouragement  on  your  aide,  you  shall  find  an 
1 eztended  impudence  on  bis. 

Heart.  I thank  you,  madam,  for  your  recom- 
mendation : but  haticg  idleness,  l’m  unwilling  to 
enter  into  a place  where  1 believe  there  would  be 
nothing  to  do.  I was  fond  of  serving  your  lady- 
sbip,  becanse  1 knew  you’d  find  me  constant  em- 
ployaient. 

Lady  Fan*  I told  you  be’d  be  rude,  Belinda  ! 

Bel.  Oh,  a little  bluntness  is  a sign  of  bonesty, 
1 which  makes  me  always  ready  to  pardon  it.— So, 
sir,  if  you  hâve  no  other  exceptions  to  my  service, 
but  the  fear  of  being  idle  in  ’t,  you  may  venture 
to  liât  yourself  : 1 shall  find  you  work,  1 warrant 
you. 

Heart . Upon  tbose  terme  I engage,  madam; 
and  this  (with  your  leave)  I take  for  earnest. 

| [Qffering  to  kits  Jur  kand. 

BeL  Hold  there,  sir  I I’m  none  of  your  earnest- 
| givers  : but  if  I’m  well  served,  I give  good  wages, 
and  pay  punctually. 

[Hkartt rbb  and  Belmba  talk/amiliarly  apart 
! Lady  Fan.  [A eide.]  I don’t  like  tbis  jesting 
between  ’em. — Methinks  the  fool  begins  to  look  as 
| if  he  were  in  earnest  ; — but  then  he  must  be  a fool 
indeed  !— Lard,  what  a différence  there  is  between 
me  and  her  ! — [ Looking  at  Belinda  eoomfully.] 

| — How  I should  despise  such  a tbing,  if  I were  a 
I man  1 — What  a nose  she  has  ! what  a chin  ! what 
I a neck  1 — Then,  ber  eyes  ! — and  the  worst  kissing 
I lips  in  the  universe  ! — No,  no,  he  can  never  like 
: her,  that’ s positive. — Yet  I can’t  suffer  ’em  toge* 

I ther  any  longer. — [Aloud.] — Mr.  Heartfree,  do 
you  know  that  you  and  I must  bave  no  quarrel  for 
| ail  this  ? — 1 can’t  forbear  being  a little  severe  now 
I and  then  : but  women,  you  know,  may  be  allowed 
anything. 

Heart.  Up  to  a certain  âge,  madam. 

Lady  Fan.  Which  l’m  not  yet  past,  I hope. 

Heart.  [ Aeide.]  N or  never  wiU,  1 dare  swear. 

Lady  Fan.  [ To  Lady  Brute. j Corne,  madam, 
wiU  your  ladyship  be  witness  to  our  réconciliation  ? 

Lady  Brute.  You  agréé  then  at  last. 

Heart.  [Slightingly .]  We  forgive. 

Lady  Fan.  [Aeide.]  Thatwasacold,ill-natured 
reply. 

I Lady  Brute.  Then  there’s  no  ohallenges  sent 
between  you  ? 

Heart.  Not  from  me,  I promise! — [Aeide  to 
Constant.]  But  that’s  more  than  I’il  do  for  her, 
i for  I know  she  can  as  well  be  damned  as  forbear 
1 writing  to  me. 

I Conet.  That  I believe.  But  I think  we  had  beat 


be  going,  lest  she  should  suspect  something,  and 
be  malicious. 

Heart.  With  ail  my  heart. 

Conet.  Ladies,  we  are  your  humble  servants.  I j 
see  sir  John  is  quite  engaged,  ’twould  be  in  vain  to 
expect  him. — Corne,  Heartfree. 

Heart.  Ladies,  your  servant. — [To  Belinda.] 

I hope,  madam,  you  won’t  forget  our  bargain  ; 
l’m  to  say  what  1 please  to  you. 

Bel.  Liberty  of  speech  entire,  sir. 

Hrartprb*  and  Constant. 

Lady  Fan.  [Aeide.]  Very  pretty  truly  ! — But 
how  the  bloçkhead  went  out  ! languishing  at  her  ; 
nnd  not  a look  toward  me  ! — Well,  churchmen  may 
talk,  but  miracles  are  not  ceased.  For  ’tis  more 
than  naturel,  such  a rude  fellow  as  he,  and  such  a 
little  impertinent  as  she,  should  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing  a woman  of  my  sphere  uneasy.  But  1 can  bear 
her  sight  no  longer.— Methinks  she's  grown  ten 
times  uglier  than  Cornet  I must  go  home,  and  study 
revenge. — [To  Lady  Bruts.]  Madam,  your  hum- 
ble servant  ; 1 must  take  my  leave. 

Lady  Brute.  What,  going  already,  madam  ? 

Lady  Fan.  1 must  beg  you’ll  excuse  me  this 
once  ; for  really  I hâve  eighteen  visita  to  return 
this  afternoon.  So  you  see  I am  importuned  by 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men. 

Bel.  [Aeide.]  And  she’s  quits  with  ’em  both. 

Lady  Fan.  [Going.]  Nay,  you  shan’t  go  onc 
step  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I’U  wait  upon  you  down. 

Lady  Fan.  No,  sweet  lady  Brute,  you  know  I 
swoon  at  ceremony. 

Lady  Brute.  Pray,  give  me  leave. 

Lady  Fan.  Yon  know  I won’t 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I must. 

Lady  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan’t 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I will. 

Lady  Fan . Indeed  you  shan’t. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I will. 

Lady  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan’t.  Indeed,  indeed, 
indeed  you  shan’t. 

[Exit  running,  Lady  Bruts  and  Briinda  foUouring. 

Re-enter  Lady  Bruts. 

Lady  Brute.  This  impertinent  woman  has  put 
me  out  of  humour  for  a fortnight. — What  an  agree- 
able  moment  has  her  foolish  visit  interrupted  ! — 
Lord,  how  like  a torrent  love  flows  into  the  heart, 
when  once  the  sluice  of  desire  is  opened  1 Good 
gods  ! what  a pleasure  there  is  in  doing  what  we 
should  not  do  I 

Rt-en ter  Constant. 

Ha  I here  again  ? 

Conet.  Though  the  renewing  my  visit  may  seem 
a little  irregular,  I hope  I shall  obtain  your  pardon 
for  it,  madam,  when  you  know  I only  leffc  the  room, 
lest  the  lady  who  was  here  should  hâve  been  as 
malicious  in  her  remarks,  as  she’s  foolish  in  her 
conduct. 

Lady  Brute.  He  who  has  discrétion  enough  to 
be  tender  of  a woman’s  réputation,  carries  a virtue 
about  him  may  atone  for  a great  many  faults. 

Conet.  If  it  has  a title  to  atone  for  any,  its  pre- 
tensions  must  needs  be  strongest,  where  the  crime 
is  lova  I therefore  hope  I shall  be  forgiven  the 
attempt  I hâve  made  upon  your  heart,  since  my 
enterprise  has  been  a secret  to  ail  the  world  but 
yourself. 

Lady  Brute.  Secrecy  indeed  in  sins  of  this  kind 
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is  an  argument  of  weight  to  lessen  the  punishment; 
but  nothing’a  a plea  for  a pardon  entire,  without  a 
sincere  repentance. 

Conet.  If  sincerityin  repentance  consista  in  sor- 
row  for  offending,  no  cloister  ever  inclosed  so  true 
a penitent  as  I should  be.  But  I hope  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  an  offence  to  love,  where  ’tis  a duty  to 
adore. 

Lady  Brute.  ’Tis  an  offence,  a great  one,  where 
it  would  rob  a woman  of  ail  she  ought  to  be  adored 
for,  her  virtue. 

Corut . Virtuel — Virtue,  alas,  is  no  more  like 
the  thing  that’s  called  so,  than  ’tis  like  vice  itself. 
Virtue  consista  in  goodness,  honour,  gratitude, 

I sincerity,  and  pity;  and  not  in  peevish,  snarling, 
1 strait-laced  chastity.  True  virtue,  wheresoe’er  it 
I moves,  still  carries  an  intrinsic  worth  about  it,  and 
I is  in  every  place,  and  in  each  sex,  of  equal  value. 
So  is  not  continence,  you  see  : that  phantom  of 
honour,  which  men  in  every  âge  hâve  so  contemned, 
they  hâve  thrown  it  amongst  the  women  to  scrab- 
ble for. 

Lady  Brute.  If  it  be  a thing  of  so  very  little 
value,  why  do  you  so  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
your  wives  and  daughters  ? 

Corut . We  recommend  it  to  our  wives,  madam, 
because  we  would  keep  ’em  to  ourselves  ; and  to 
our  daughters,  because  we  would  dispose  of  ’em  to 
othere. 

Lady  Brute.  ’Tis  then  of  some  importance,  it 
seems,  since  you  can’t  dispose  of  ’em  without  it. 

1 Corut.  That  importance,  madam,  lies  in  the 
humour  of  the  country,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

Lady  Brute.  How  do  you  prove  that,  sir  ? 
Corut.  From  the  wisdom  of  a neighbouring 
nation  in  a contrary  practice.  In  monarchies 
things  go  by  whimsy,  but  commonwealths  weigh 
ail  things  in  the  scale  of  reason. 

Lady  Brute.  I hope  we  are  not  so  very  light  a 
people,  to  bring  up  fashions  without  some  ground. 

Corut.  Pray  what  does  your  ladyship  think  of  a 
powdered  coat  for  deep  mouming  ? 

ILady  Brute.  I think,  sir,  your  sophistry  has  ail 
the  effect  that  you  can  reasonably  expect  it  should 
ÿave  ; it  puzzles,  but  don’t  convince. 

Corut.  l’m  sorry  for  it 

Lady  Brute.  I’m  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Corut.  Pray  why  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Because  if  you  expected  more  from 
it,  you  bave  a worse  opinion  of  my  understanding 
than  I desire  you  should  hâve. 

Corut.  [ Aside .]  I comprehend  her  ; she  would 
hâve  me  set  a value  upon  her  chastity,  that  1 may 
think  myself  the  more  obliged  to  her  when  she 
makes  me  a présent  of  it. — [Aloud.]  I beg  you 
will  believe  I did  but  rally,  madam  ; I know  you 
judge  too  well  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  deceived 
by  arguments  like  those.  I hope  you’ll  hâve  so 
favouràble  an  opinion  of  my  understanding  too,  to 
believe  the  thing  called  virtue  has  worth  enough 
with  me  to  pass  for  an  eternal  obligation  where’er 
’tis  sacrifioed. 

Lady  Brute.  It  is,  I think,  so  great  a one,  as 
nothing  can  repay. 

Corut.  Yes  ; the  making  the  man  you  love  your 
everlasting  debtor. 

Lady  Brute.  When  debtors  once  hâve  borrowed 
ail  we  hâve  to  lend,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  ahy 
of  their  creditors'  company. 


\ 


Corut.  That,  madam,  is  only  when  they  are 
forced  to  borrow  of  usurers,  and  not  of  a générons 
friend.  Let  us  choose  our  creditors,  and  we  are 
seldom  so  ungrateful  to  shun  ’em. 

Lady  Brute.  What  think  you  of  sir  John,  sir  ? 

I was  his  free  choice. 

Corut.  I think  he's  married,  madam. 

Lady  Brute.  Does  marnage  then  exdude  m< 
from  your  rule  of  constancy  ? 

Corut.  It  does.  Constancy’s  a brave,  free, 
haughty,  générons  agent,  that  cannot  buckle  to  the 
chains  of  wedlock.  There’s  a poor  sordid  slavery 
in  marriage,  that  turns  the  flowing  tide  of  honour, 
and  sinks  us  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  infamy.  ’Tis  a 

Jcorrupted  soil  ; ill-nature,  avarice,  sloth,  cowardice,  I / 
and  dirt,  are  ail  its  product.  \S 

Lady  Brute.  Hâve  you  no  exceptions  to  this  À 1 f 
general  rule,  as  well  as  to  t’other  ? / 

Corut.  Yes  ; I would  (after  ail)  be  an  exceptioSf 
to  it  myself,  if  you  were  free  in  power  and  willÆ> 
make  me  so. 

Lady  Brute.  Compliments  are  well  placed, 
where  ’tis  impossible  to  lay  hold  on  ’em. 

Corut.  I would  to  heaven  ’twere  possible  for 
you  to  lay  hold  on  mine,  that  you  might  see  it  is 
no  compliment  at  ail.  But  since  you  are  already 
disposed  of  beyond  rédemption,  to  one  who  does 
not  know  the  value  of  the  jewel  you  hâve  put  into 
his  hands,  I hope  you  would  not  think  him  greatly 
wronged,  though  it  should  sometimes  be  looked 
on  by  a friend,  who  knows  how  to  esteem  it  as  he 
ought. 

Lady  Brute.  If  looking  on’t  alone  would  serve 
his  turn,  the  wrong  perhaps  might  not  be  very 
great. 

Corut.  Why,  what  if  he  should  wear  it  now  and 
then  a day,  so  he  gave  good  security  to  bring  it 
home  again  at  night  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Small  security  I fancy  might  serve 
for  that  One  might  venture  to  take  his  word. 

Corut.  Then  where’s  the  injury  to  the  owner  ? 

Lady  Brute.  ’Tis  injury  to  him  if  he  think  it 
one.  For  if  happiness  be  seated  in  the  mind, 
unhappiness  must  be  so  too. 

Conet • Here  1 close  with  you,  madam,  and  draw 
my  conclusive  argument  from  your  own  position  : 
if  the  injury  lie  in  the  .fancy,  there  needs  nothing 
but  secrecy  to  prevent  the  wrong. 

Lady  Brute.  [Go»n^.]  A surer  way  to  prevent 
it,  is  to  hear  no  more  arguments  in  its  behalf. 

Corut.  [Following  her.]  But,  madam — 

Lady  Brute.  But  air9  ’tis  my  turn  to  be  discreet 
now,  and  not  suffer  too  long  a visit. 

Corut.  [ Catching  her  hand.]  By  heaven  you 
shall  not  stir  ! till  you  give  me  hopes  that  I shall 
see  you  again  at  some  more  convenient  time  and 
place. 

Lady  Brute.  I cive  vmi  just  hopes  enough — 
[Breaking  from 'fiim]  to/get  loo»ê’T?Oth  you:  and 
that’s  ail  I can  afford  yôu  at  this  time. 

, ’ lExit,  running. 

Conet.  Now  by  éll  that’s  great  and  good,  she’s  ' 
a charming  wooartin  1 In  what  eestaey  of  joy  she 
has  left  me  ! . For  she  gave  me  hope  ; did  she  not 
jsay  she  jgave  me  hope  ? — Hope  ! ay  ; what  hope  1 
— çpetfgh  to  make  me  let  her  go  ! — Why  that’s 
enough  in  conscience.  Or,  no  matter  how  ’twas 
. spoke  ; hope  was  the  word  ; it  came  from  her,  and 
it  was  said  to  me. 


/ 


Vi 
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. Re-enter  Hsaatkru. 

Ha,  Heartfroe  ! Thon  hast  done  me  noble  service 
in  prattling  to  tbe  yonng  gentlewoman  withoat 
there  ; corne  to  my  arms,  tbou  venerable  bawd,  aod 
let  me  sqneeze  tbee — [Embracing  him  eagerly] 
as  a new  pair  of  stays  does  a fat  country  girl, 
when  she’s  carried  to  court  to  stand  for  a maid  of 
bonour. 

HearL  Why,  wbat  the  devil’s  ail  tbis  rapture 
for? 

Conté,  Rapture  ! there’s  ground  for  rapture, 
man  ; tbere’s  hopes,  my  Heartfree  ; hopes,  my 
friend  ! 

HearL  H opes  ! of  wbat  ? 

Conté . Wby,  bopes  that  my  lady  and  I togetber 
(for  ’tis  more  than  one  body’s  work)  ahould  make 
sir  Jobn  a cuckold. 

Hearé,  Pritbee,  wbat  did  ahe  say  to  tbee  ? 

Conté.  Say  1 wbat  did  she  not  say  ? Sbe  said 
tbat — say  s she — she  said — zoons,  1 don’t  know 
what  sbe  said  : but  Bhe  looked  as  if  she  said  every- 
thing  l'd  hâve  ber  ; and  so  if  thou’lt  go  to  the 
tavern,  I’U  treat  tbee  with  anything  tbat  gold  can 
buy  : 1*11  give  ail  my  silver  amongst  the  drawers, 
make  a bonfire  before  the  door,*  say  the  plenipos 
bave  signed  tbe  peace,  and  the  Bank  of  Engl&nd’s 
grown  honest.  [Æxomt. 

SCENE  II The  Elue  Posés. 

Lord  Rau,  Sir  Johk  Bruts,  Colonel  Buur  and  others 
diseovered  at  a table , drinklng.  Page  waiting. 

AU.  Huzza  1 

Rake.  Corne,  boys,  charge  again. — So. — Con- 
fusion to  ail  order  ! Here's  liberty  of  conscience  ! 

AU.  Huzza  l 

Rake.  l’il  sing  you  a song  I made  tbis  morning 
to  tbis  purpose. 

Sir  John.  ’Tis  wicked,  I hope. 

BuUy.  Don’t  my  lord  tell  you  he  made  it  ? 

Sir  John.  Well  then,  let’s  ha’t. 

Lord  Rasa  singe. 

Wbat  a pothcr  of  lato 
Bave  they  kept  in  the  State 
About  setting  our  consciences  free  ! 

A bottle  h as  more 
Dispensations  in  store, 

Than  the  king  and  the  State  can  decree. 

When  my  head’s  full  of  wine, 

I o'erflow  with  design. 

And  know  no  penal  lawe  that  can  curb  me  : 
Whate*er  1 devise, 

Seems  good  in  my  eyee, 

And  religion  ne'er  dares  to  disturb  ma 

No  aaucy  remorse 
Inirudee  in  my  course, 

Nor  impertinent  notions  of  evil, 

So  there's  claret  ln  store,  * 

In  peace  I've  my  whore. 

And  in  peace  I jog  on  to  the  devil. 

AIL  So  there's  claret  in  store, 

In  peace  I*ve  my  whore, 

Rake.  And  in  peace  I jog  on  to  the  devil. 

Well,  how  do  you  like  it,  gentlemen  ? 

AU.  O,  admirable  ! 

Sir  John.  I would  not  give  a fig  for  a song  tbat 
is  not  full  of  sin  and  impudence. 

Rake.  Then  my  muse  is  to  your  tas  te. — But 


drink  away  ; tbe  nigbt  steals  upon  us  ; we  shall 
want  time  to  be  lewd  in. — Hey,  page,  sally  out, 
sirrah,  and  see  what’s  doing  in  tbe  camp  ; we’ll 
beat  up  their  quarters  presently. 

Page.  I’U  briug  your  lordship  an  exact  account. 

Rake.  Now  let  tbe  spirit  of  clary  go  round  1 
Fill  me  a brimmer.  Here’s  to  our  forlorn  bope  ! 

— Courage,  knight;  victory  attends  you. 

Sir  John.  And  laurels  shall  crown  me  ; drink 
away,  and  be  damned.  I 

Rake.  Again,  boys  ; t'other  glass,  and  damn  ! 
morality. 

Sir  John.  [Druide. ] Ay — damn  morality  ! — 
and  damn  the  watch  1 — and  let  the  constable  be 
married  ! 

AU.  Huzza! 

Re-enter  Page. 

Rake.  How  are  the  streets  inhabited,  sirrah  ? 

Page.  My  lord,  it’s  Sunday  nigbt,  they  are  full 
of  drunkeo  dtizens. 

Rake.  Along  then,  boys,  we  shall  hâve  a feast.  | 

Bully.  Along,  noble  knight. 

Sir  John.  Ay — along,  Bully  ; and  he  that  says 
sir  John  Brute  is  not  as  drunk  and  as  religions  as  i 
the  drunkenest  citizen  of  them  ail— is  a liar,  and 
the  son  of  a whore. 

BuUy.  Why,  that  was  bravely  spoke,  and  like  a 
free-born  Englishman. 

Sir  John.  What’s  that  to  you,  sir,  whether  I am 
an  Englishman  or  a Frenchman  ? 

BuUy . Zoons,  you  are  not  angry,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Zoons,  I am  angry,  sir  ! — for  if  I'm  a 
free-born  Englishman,  what  hâve  you  to  do,  even 
to  talk  of  my  privilèges  ? 

Rake.  Why,  pritbee,  knight,  don’t  quarrel  here, 
leave  private  animosities  to  be  decided  by  daylight  ; 
let  the  nightbe  employed  against  the  public  enemy. 

Sir  John.  My  lord,  1 respect  you  because  you  ! 
are  a man  of  quality  : but  I’U  make  that  fellow  t 
know,  I am  within  a hair’s-breadth  as  absolute  by  1 
my  privilèges,  as  the  king  of  France  is  by  his  pre-  I 
rogative.  He  by  his  prérogative  takes  money  where  | 
it  is  not  his  due  ; 1 by  my  privilège  refuse  paying 
it  where  I owe  it.  Liberty  and  property,  and  Old 
England,  huzza  ! 

AU.  Huzza  ! i 

[Exit  Sir  Johk,  reeling,  the  rest  Jollowing  him. 

— ♦— 

I 

SCENE  III. — Lady  Brutb’b  Bedchamber.  i 

Enter  Lady  Bruts  and  Bslinda.  I 

Lady  Brute.  Sure,  it’s  late,  Belinda  ; I begin  to 
be  sleepy. 

Bel . Yes,  ’tis  near  twelve.  Will  you  go  to  bed  ? 

Lady  Brttée.  To  bed,  my  dear  ! and  by  that 
time  1 am  fallen  into  a sweet  sleep  (or  perhaps  a 
sweet  dream,  which  is  better  and  betterj  sir  John 
will  corne  home  roaring  drunk,  and  be  oveijoyed 
he  fmds  me  in  a condition  to  be  disturbed. 

Bel.  Oh,  you  need  not  fear  him,  he’s  in  for  ail 
night.  The  servants  say  he  is  gone  to  drink  with 
my  lord  Rake. 

Lady  Brute.  Nay,  ’tis  not  very  likely,  indeed, 
such  suitable  company  should  part  presently. 
What  hogs  men  tara,  Belinda,  when  they  grow 
weary  of  women  ! 

Bel.  And  what  owls  they  are  whilst  they  are 
fond  of  ’em  ! I 
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Lady  Brute*  Bat  that  we  may  fbrgive  well 
enough,  because  they  are  so  upon  our  accounts. 

Bel  We  ought  to  do  so  indeed,  but  ’tis  a bard 
mat  ter.  For  when  a man  is  really  in  love  be  looks 
so  insufferably  silîy,  that  tbougb  a woman  liked 
him  well  enongh  before,  sbe  has  then  mnch  ado  to 
endure  the  sight  of  him.  And  tbis  I take  to  be  tbe 
reason  wbv  lovera  are  so  generally  ill  used. 

Lady  Brute.  Well,  I own  now,  l’m  well  enougb 
pleased  to  see  a man  look  like  an  ass  for  me. 

Bel.  Ay,  I’m  pleased  he  sbould  look  like  an  ass 
too— that  is,  I am  pleased  with  myself  for  making 
him  look  so. 

Lady  Brute.  Nay,  truly,  I tbink  if  be'd  find 
some  other  way  to  express  bis  passion,  ’twould  be 
more  to  bis  advantage. 

Bel.  Yes  ; for  then  a woman  might  like  his  pas- 
sion, and  him  too. 

Lady  Brute.  Yet,  Belinda,  after  ail,  a woman’ 8 
life  would  be  but  a dull  business,  if  ’twere  not  for 
men  ; and  men  that  can  look  like  asses  too.  We 
sbould  never  blâme  fa  te  for  tbe  sbortness  of  our 
days  ; our  time  would  hang  wretcbedly  upon  our 
hands. 

Bel.  Wby , truly,  they  do  help  us  off  with  a good 
sbare  on’t.  For  were  there  no  men  in  the  world, 
o’my  conscience,  I sbould  be  no  longer  a-dressing 
than  I’m  a-saying  my  prayers;  nay,  tbougb  it 
were  Sunday  : for  you  know  one  may  go  to  church 
without  stays  on. 

Lady  Brute.  But  don’t  you  think  émulation 
might  do  sometbing?  For  every  woman  you  see 
desires  to  be  finer  than  ber  neighbour. 

Bel.  That’s  only  tbat  the  men  may  like  ber 
better  than  her  neighbour.  No  ; if  there  were  no 
men.  adieu  fine  petticoats,  we  should  be  weary  of 
wearing  ’em. 

Lady  Brute.  And  adieu  plays,  we  sbould  be 
weary  of  seeing  ’em. 

Bel.  Adieu  Hyde-Park,  tbe  dust  would  cboke  us. 

Lady  Brute.  Adieu  St.  James’s,  walking  would 
tire  us. 

Bel.  Adieu  London,  the  smoke  would  stifle  us. 

Lady  Brute.  And  adieu  going  to  church,  for 
religion  would  ne’cr  prevail  with  us. 

Bolh.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha  ! 

Bel.  Our  confession  is  so  very  hearty,  sure  we 
merit  absolution. 

Lady  Brute.  Not  unless  we  go  through  witb’t, 
and  confess  ail.  So,  prithee,  for  tbe  ease  of  our 
consciences,  let’s  bide  nothing. 

Bel.  Agreed. 

Lady  Brute.  Wby,  then,  I confess  tbat  I love 
to  ait  in  the  fore-front  of  a box  ; for,  if  one  sits 
behind,  there’s  two  acts  gone  perhaps  before  one’s 
found  out.  And  when  I am  there,  if  I perceive 
tbe  men  wbispering  and  looking  upon  me,  you 
must  know  I can  not  for  my  life  forbear  thinking 
they  talk  to  my  advantage.  And  tbat  sets  a thou- 
sand  little  ticVling  vanities  on  foot — 

Bel.  Jnst  my  case  for  ail  tbe  world  ; but  go  on. 

Lady  Brute.  I watch  with  impatience  for  tbe 
next  jest  in  the  play,  tbat  I may  laugh  and  show 
my  white  teeth.  If  the  poet  has  been  dull,  and 
tbe  jest  be  long  a-coming,  I prétend  to  whisper 
one  to  my  friend,  and  from  thence  fait  into  a little 
small  discourse,  in  which  I take  occasion  to  show 
my  face  in  ail  humours,  brisk,  pleased,  serious, 
melancholy,  languishing. — Not  that  what  we  say  to 
one  anotber  causes  any  of  these  alterations  ; but — 


Bel.  Don’t  trouble  yourself  to  explain  ; for,  if 
I’m  not  mistaken,  you  and  I hâve  bad  some  of 
these  necessary  dialogues  before  now,  with  the 
same  intention. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  l’il  swear,  Belinda,  some 
people  do  give  strange  agreeable  airs  to  their  faces 
in  speaking.  Tell  me  true — did  you  never  practise 
in  tbe  glass  ? 

Bel.  Why,  did  you  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Yes,  faith,  many  a time. 

Bel.  And  I too,  I own  it  ; both  bow  to  speak 
myself,  and  how  to  look  when  others  speak.  But 
my  glass  and  I could  never  yet  agréé  what  face  I 
should  make  when  they  corne  blurt  out  with  a 
nasty  tbing  in  a play.  For  ail  tbe  men  presently 
look  upon  the  women,  tbat’s  certain;  so,  laugb  we 
must  not,  tbougb  our  stays  burst  for’t,  because 
tbat’s  telling  trutb,  and  owning  we  understand  the 
jest  : and  to  look  serious  is  so  dull,  when  the  whole 
bouse  is  a-laughing. 

I Lady  Brute.  Besides,  tbat  looking  serious  does 
really  betray  our  knowledge  in  the  matter  as  mucb 
|as  laughing  with  tbe  company  would  do  : for,  if 
'we  did  not  understand  tbe  thing,  we  should  natu- 
rally  do  like  other  people.  \ 

Bel.  For  my  part,  I always  take  that  occasion  N 
to  blow  my  nose. 

Lady  Brute.  You  must  blow  your  nose  balf  off 
then  at  some  plays. 

Bel.  Wby  don’t  some  reformer  or  other  beat  the 
poet  for’t  ? y 

Lady  Brute.  Because  he  is  not  so  sure  of  ouf 
private  approbation  as  of  our  public  tbanks.  Well, 
sure,  there  is  not  upon  e&rth  so  impertinent  a 
thing  as  women’s  modesty.  , — 

Bel.  Yes;  men’s  fantasque , tbat  obliges  us  to 
it.  If  we  quit  our  modesty,  they  say  we  lose  our 
j charme;  and  yet  they  know  tbat  very  modesty  is 
affectation,  and  rail  at  our  hypocrisy. 

Lady  Brute.  Th  us  one  would  think  ’twere  a 
hard  matter  to  please  ’em,  niece  : yet  our  kind 
mother  nature  has  given  us  sometbing  that  makes 
amends  for  ail.  Let  our  weakness  be  what  it  will, 
mankind  will  still  be  weaker  ; and  whilst  there  is  a 
world  ’tis  woman  that  will  govern  it  But,  prithee, 
one  word  of  poor  Constant  before  we  go  to  bed, 
if  it  be  but  to  furnish  matter  for  dreams. — I dare 
swear  he’s  talking  of  me  now,  or  thinking  of  me  at 
least,  though  it  be  in  the  middle  of  his  prayers. 

Bel.  So  he  ought,  I think  ; for  you  were  pleased 
to  make  him  a good  round  advance  to-day, 
madam. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  I hâve  e’en  plagued  him 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  woman.  He  has 
besieged  me  these  two  years  to  no  purpose. 

Bel.  And  if  he  besieged  you  two  years  more,  he’d 
be  well  enough  paid,  so  he  had  the  plundering  of 
you  at  last. 

Lady  Brute.  That  may’be  : but  l’m  afraid  the 
town  won’t  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer  : for, 
to  confess  the  truth  to  you,  Belinda,  the  garrison 
begins  to  grow  mutinons. 

Bel.  Then  the  sooner  you  capitulate  tbe  better. 

Lady  Brute.  Yet,  methinks,  I would  fain  stay 
a little  longer  to  see  you  fixed  too,  that  we  might 
start  together,  and  see  who  could  love  longest. 
What  think  you,  if  Heartfree  should  hâve  a month's 
mind  to  you  ? 

Bel.  Why , faith,  I could. almost  be  in  love  with 
him  for  despising  that  foolish,  affected  lady  Fancy- 
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fui;  bat  I’m  afraid  he*s  too  cold  «Ter  to  warm 
himself  by  no  y fire. 

Lady  Brute . Then  he  deaerves  to  be  froze  to 
death.  Woold  1 were  a man  for  yoor  sake,  dear 
rogne.  [Kissing  ker. 

Bel  You’d  wiah  yourself  a woman  again  for 
your  owny  or  the  men  are  miataken.  Bat  if  I could 
make  a conqnest  of  thia  son  of  Bacchus,  and  rival 
bis  bottle,  what  ahould  I do  with  him  ? He  haa 
no  fortune,  I can’t  marry  him  ; and  a are  yoa  would 
not  bave  me  commit  fornication. 

Lady  Brute . Why,  if  yoa  didy  child,  ’twould  be 
bat  a good  friendly  part  ; if  ’twere  only  to  keep  me 
in  countenance  whUst  I commit — yoa  know  what. 

Bel  Well,  if  1 can’t  reaolve  to  serve  yoa  that 
way,  1 may  perhapa  some  other  as  moch  to  your 
satisfaction.  But  pray,  how  ahall  we  contrive  to 
aee  theae  blades  again  qaickly  ? 


Lady  Brute,  We  mast  e’en  bave  recourae  to  the 
old  way  ; make  ’em  an  appointaient  ’twizt  jest  and 
earneat,  'twill  look  like  a frolic,  and  that  yoa 
know  ’s  a very  good  tbing  to  aave  a woman’a 
bluahea. 

Bel  Yoa  ad  vise  well  ; bat  where  ahall  it 
be  ? 

Lady  Brute,  In  Spring-Garden.  But  tbey  shan’t 
know  tbeir  women  tül  tbeir  women  pull  off  tbeir 
maaka  ; for  a surprise  is  the  moat  agreeable  tbing 
in  the  world  x and  1 find  myaelf  in  a very  good 
humour,  readyto  do  ’em  any  good  tum  1 can 
think  on. 

Bel.  Then  pray  write  ’em  the  necessary  billet 
withoat  farther  delay. 

Lady  Brute.  Let’s  go  into  jour  chamber,  then, 
and  whilst  you  say  your  pray  ers,  1*11  do  it,  child. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. — Covent* Garde*  *. 

Enter  Lord  Rakh,  Bir  John  Brut*,  Colonel  Bout,  and 
otkers,  with  draum  swords. 

RaJee . la  the  dog  dead  ? 

Bully.  No,  damn  him  ! 1 heard  him  wheeze. 

Rake.  How  the  witch  hia  wife  howled  1 

Bully.  Ay,  ahe'll  alarm  the  watch  presently. 

Rake.  Appear,  knight,  then  ; corne,  you  hâve  a 
good  cause  to  fight  for,  there’a  a man  murdered. 

Sir  John.  la  there  1 then  let  hia  ghost  be  aatis- 
fied,  for  1*11  sacrifice  a constable  to  it  presently, 
and  bura  hia  body  upon  hia  wooden  chair. 

Enter  a Tailor,  with  a bvndle  under  hie  arm. 

Bully.  How  now  ! what  hâve  we  got  here  ? a 
thief! 

Tailor.  No,  an’t  pleaae  you,  I’m  no  thief. 

Rake.  That  we’ll  aee  presently.— Here,  let  the 
general  examine  him. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  examine  him,  and  l’il 
lay  a hundred  pound  1 find  him  guilty  in  apite  of 
hia  teeth — forhe  looks — like  a — aneaking  raacal. — 
Corne,  sirrah,  without  equi vocation  or  mental  ré- 
servation, tell  me  of  what  opinion  you  are,  and 
what  calling  ; for  by  them — I ahall  gueaa  at  your 
morale. 

Tail.  An’t  pleaae  you,  I’m*a  diaaenting  jour- 
neyman  tailor. 

Sir  John.  Then,  sirrah,  you  love  lying  by  your 
religion,  and  theft  by  your  trade  ; and  ao  that  your 
puniahment  may  be  auitable  to  yoar  crimes — l’il 
hâve  you  first  gagged — and  then  hanged. 

Tail.  Pray,  good  worthy  gentlemen,  don’t 
abuse  me  ; indeed  I’m  an  honeat  man,  and  a good 
workman,  thoogh  1 say  it  that  ahoald  not  say  it 

Sir  John.  No  worda,  sirrah,  but  attend  yoor  fate. 

Rake.  Let  me  aee  what’a  in  that  bundle. 

Tail.  An’t  pleaae  you,  it  ’a  the  doctor  of  the 
parish’a  gown. 

Rake.  The  doctor’a  gown  ! — Hark  you,  knight, 
you  won’t  stick  at  abnaing  the  clergy,  will  you  ? 

Sir  John.  .No,  l’m  drunk,  and  l’U  abuse  any- 
thing — but  my  wife  ; and  her  1 name— with  reve- 
rence. 

* See  page  364. 
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Rake.  Then  you  ahall  wear  thia  gown  whilst 
you  charge  the  watch  ; that  though  the  blowa  fall 
upon  you,  the  scandai  may  light  upon  the  church. 

Sir  John.  A generoua  design — by  ail  the  goda  ! 
— give  it  me.  [ Takee  the  gown,  and  put*  it  on. 

Tail.  O dear  gentlemen,  1 ahall  be  quite 
undone,  if  you  take  the  gown. 

Sir  John.  Retire,  sirrah  : and  aiuoe  yoa  carry 
off  your  skin — go  home,  and  be  bappy. 

Tail.  [ Pausing .]  I think  I had  e’en  as  good 
follow  the  gentleman’a  friendly  advice  ; for  if  I 
dispute  any  longer,  who  knows  bat  the  whim  may 
take  him  to  case  me  ? Theae  courtiers  are  fuller 
of  tricka  tban  they  are  of  money  ; they'U  aooner 
eut  a man’s  throat  than  pay  hia  bill.  [iftrft. 

Sir  John.  So,  how  do  you  like  my  ahapea  now  ? 

Rake.  Thia  will  do  to  a miracle  ; he  looks  like 
a biahop  going  to  the  holy  war. — But  to  your  arma, 
gentlemen,  the  enemy  appears. 

Enter  Constable  and  Watch  men. 

Walchman.  Stand  1 Who  goes  there  ? Corne 
before  the  constable. 

Sir  John.  The  constable’*  a raacal — and  you 
are  the  son  of  a whore  1 

Watch.  A good  civil  answer  for  a parson, 
truly  1 

Constable.  Methinks,  air,  a man  of  your  coat 
might  set  a better  example. 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  I’il  make  yoa  know — there 
are  men  of  my  coat  can  set  as  bad  examples — as 
you  can  do,  you  dog  you  ! 

(Bir  John  strike*  the  Constable.  They  knock  him  down, 
disarm  him,  and  seize  him.  Lord  Kaki  and  the  reet 
run  atcay. 

Con.  So,  we  bave  secured  the  parson,  however. 

Sir  John.  Blood,  and  blood — and  blood  ! 

Watch.  Lord  hâve  mercy  upon  us  1 how  the 
wicked  wretch  raves  of  blood.  I'il  warrant  he  bas 
been  murdering  aomebody  to-night. 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  there’a  nothing  got  by  murder 
but  a halter.  My  talent  lies  towards  drunkenuess 
and  aimony. 

Watch.  Why,  that  now  was  spoke  like  a man 
of  parts,  neighbours,  it'a  pity  he  ahould  be  so 
diaguised. 
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Sir  John . Y ou  lie  ! — I’m  not  disguised,  for  I 
am  drunk  barefaced. 

Watah.  Look  you  there  again  ! — This  is  a 
mad  parson,  Mr.  Constable  ; I’Ü  lay  a pot  of  ale 
upon’ s head,  he’s  a good  preacher. 

Con.  Corne,  sirf  out  of  respect  to  your  call- 
ing,  I shan’t  put  you  înto  the  round-house  ; 
but  we  must  secure  you  in  our  drawing-rootn  till 
moming,  that  you  may  do  no  mischief.  So,  corne 
along. 

Sir  John.  You  may  put  me  where  you  will, 
sirrah,  now  you  hâve  overcome  me. — But  if  1 can’t 
do  mischief,  I’O  think  of  mischief — in  spite  of  your 
teeth,  you  dog  you.  lExmnt. 


SCENE  II. — Heàrtfree’s  Lodginge. 

Enter  Hkartkrsb. 

Heart.  What  the  plague  ails  me  ? — Love  ? No, 
I thank  you  for  that,  my  heart’s  rock  still. — Yet 
’tis  Belinda  that  disturbs  me;  that* s positive.— 
Well,  what  of  ail  that  ? Must  I love  ber  for  being 
troublesome?  at  that  rate  1 might  love  ail  the 
women  I meet,  egad.  But  hold  ! — though  I don’t 
love  her  for  disturbing  me,  yet  she  may  disturb 
me  because  I love  her. — Ay,  that  may  be,  faith.  I 
hâve  dreamed  of  her,  that’s  certain.— Well,  so  I 
hâve  of  my  mother  ; therefore,  what’s  that  to  the 
purpose?  Ay,  but  Belinda  runs  in  my  mind 
waking. — And  so  does  many  a damned  thing  that 
I don’t  care  a farthing  for. — Methinks,  though,  I 
would  fain  be  talking  to  her,  and  yet  I hâve  no 
business. — Well,  am  I the  first  man  that  has  had 
a mind  to  do  an  impertinent  thing  ? 

Enter  Constant. 

Const.  How  now,  Heartfree  ! what  makes  you 
up  and  dreased  so  soon  ? I thought  none  but 
lovera  quarreled  with  their  beds  ; I ezpected  to 
bave  found  you  snoring,  as  I used  to  do. 

Heart.  Why,  faith,  friend,  ’tis  the  care  I hâve  of 
your  affaira  that  makes  me  so  thoughtful  ; I hâve 
been  studying  ail  night  how  to  bring  your  matter 
about  with  Belinda. 

Conet.  With  Belinda! 

Heart.  With  my  lady,  I mean  : — and  faith  I 
bave  mighty  hopes  on't.  Sure  you  must  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  her  behaviour  to  you  yesterday  ? 

Conet.  So  well,  that  nothing  but  a lover’s  fears 
eàn  make  me  doubt  of  success.  But  what  can  this 
sudden  change  proceed  from  ? 

Heart.  Why,  you  saw  her  husband  beat  her, 
did  you  not  ? 

Conet.  That’s  true  : a husband  is  scarce  to  be 
borne  upon  any  terms,  much  less  when  he  fights 
with  his  wife.  Methinks  she  should  e’en  bave 
cuckolded  him  upon  the  very  spot,  to  show  that 
after  the  battle  she  was  master  of  the  field. 

Heart.  A council  of  war  of  women  would  infal- 
libly  hâve  advised  ber  to’t.  But,  I confess,  so 
agreeable a woman  as  Belinda  deserves  abetter  usage. 

Conet.  Belinda  again  ! 

Heart.  My  lady,  I mean. — What  a poz  makes  me 
blunder  so  to-day  ? — [A eide.]  A plague  of  this 
treacherous  tongue  ! 

Conet.  Pritbee  look  upon  me  seriously,  Heart- 
free.—Now  answer  me  directly.  Is  it  my  lady  or 
Belinda  employa  your  careful  thoughts  thus  ? 


Heart.  My  lady,  or  Belinda  ! 

Const.  In  love  ! by  this  light,  in  love  ! 

Heart.  In  love  ! 

Conet.  Nay,  ne’ér  deny  it  ; for  thou’lt  do  it  so 
awkwardly,  ’twill  but  make  the  jest  sit  beavier 
about  thee.  My  dear  friend,  I give  thee  much  joy. 

Heart.  Why,  prithee,  you  won’t  persuade  me  to 
it,  will  you  ? 

Conet.  That  she’s  mistress  of  your  tongue,  that’s 
plain  ; and  I know  you  are  so  honest  a feUow,  your 
tongue  and  heart  always  go  together.  But  how — 
but  how  the  devil,— *pha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — 

Heart.  Heyday  ! why  sure  you  don’t  believe  it 
in  earneat  ? 

Conet.  Yes  I do,  because  I aee  you  deny  it  in  jest. 

Heart.  Nay,  but  look  you,  Ned — a— deny  in  jest 
— a — gadzooks,  you  know  I say — a — when  a man 
déniés  a thing  in  jest — a — 

Const.  Plia  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Heart.  Nay,  then  we  shall  bave  it  What, 
because  a man  stumbles  at  a word  ! Did  you  never 
make  a blunder  ? 

Conet.  Y es,  for  I am  in  love,  I own  it 

Heart.  Then  so  am  1.  Now  langh  till  thy  soul’s 
glutted  with  m\iÛi~—[Embracing  him.']  But,  dear 
Constant,  don’t  tell  the  town  on’t. 

Const'.  Nay  then,  ’twere  almost  pity  to  laugh 
at  thee,  after  so  honest  a confession.  But  tell  us 
a little,  Jack,  by  what  new-invented  anus  has  this 
mighty  stroke  been  given  ? 

Heart.  E’en  by  that  nnaccou niable  weapon, 
called  Je-ne-sais-quoi  : for  everythinc  that  can  corne 
within  the  verge  of  beauty  I hâve  seen  it  with 
indifférence. 

Conet.  So  in  few  words  then  ; the  Je-ne-sais-quoi 
has  been  too  bard  for  the  quilted  petticoat* 

Heart.  Egad,  I think  the  Je-ne-sais-quoi  is  in 
the  quilted"  petticoat  ; at  least  ’tis  certain  I ne’er 
think  on’t  without — a — a Je-ne-sais-quoi  in  every 
part  about  me. 

Const.  Well,  but  hâve  ail  your  remédiés  lost 
their  virtue  ? hâve  you  turned  ber  inside  out  yet  ? 

Heart . I dare  not  so  much  as  think  on’t. 

Conet . But  don’t  the  two  years’  fatigue  I hâve 
had  discourage  you  ? 

Heart.  Yes  ; I dread  what  I foresee,  yetcannot 
quit  the  enterprise.  Like  some  soldiers,  whose 
courage  dwells  more  in  their  honour  than  their 
nature.  On  they  go,  though  the  body  trembles  at 
what  the  soûl  makes  it  undertake. 

Conet.  Nay,  if  you  ezpect  your  mistress  will  use 
you,  as  your  profanations  against  her  sez  deserve, 
you  tremble  justly.  But  how  do  you  intend  to 
proceed,  friend  ? 

Heart.  Thou  knowest  I’m  but  a novice;  be 
friendly  and  advise  me. 

Conet.  Why,  look  you,  then  ; l’d  hâve  you — 
serenade  and  a — write  a song — go  to  church— -look 
like  a fool — be  very  officious — ogle— write — and 
lead  out  : and  who  knows,  but  in  a year  or  two’s 
time,  you  may  be — called  a troublesome  puppy, 
and  sent  about  your  business  ? 

Heart . That’s  bard. 

Conet.  Yet  thus  it  oft  faits  out  with  lovera,  sir. 

Heart . Poz  on  me  for  making  one  of  the  number. 

Const.  Hâve  a care  : say  no  saucy  things  ; ’twill 
but  augment  your  crime  ; and  if  your  mistress  hears 
on’t,  increase  your  punishment. 

Heart.  Prithee,  say  something  then  to  encourage 
me:  you  know  I helped  you  in  your  distress. 
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Sir  John . Sir,  yonr  very  humble  servant.  If 
you  please  to  accept  of  a bottle — 

J tut.  I thank  you  kindly,  sir  ; but  I never  drink 
in  a morning.  Good  bye  to  yef  sir,  good  bye  to  ye. 

Sir  John . Good  bye  t’ye,  good  sir. — \_Exit 
Justice.]  So — now,  Mr.  Constable,  shall  you  and 
I go  pick  up  a whore  together? 

Con.  No,  thank  you,  sir  ; my  wife's  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Sir  John.  [Aside .]  He  1 he  1 he  I he  ! he  ! — 
the  fool  is  married  then.  — [Aloud.]  Well,  you 
won’t  go  ? 

Con.  Not  I,  truly. 

Sir  John.  Then  1*11  go  by  myself  ; and  you  and 
your  wife  may  be  damned  ! [.Exil. 

Con.  [ Gaxing  after  him.]  Why,  God-a-mercy, 
parson  ! [Excunt 

— * — 

SCENE  IV. — Spring-Garden. 

Constant  and  Hbartfrek  cross  the  stage.  As  they  go  qff. 
Lady  Fancyful  and  Madbmoiskllb  enter  masked,  and 
dogging  them. 

Contt.  So  : I think  we  are  about  the  time  ap- 
pointed.  Let  us  walk  up  this  way. 

[J&rtt  with  HaABTntSB. 

Lady  Fan . Good  ! Thus  far  I hâve  dogged  ’em 
without  being  disoovered.  ’Tis  infallibly  some 
intrigue  that  brings  them  to  Spring-Garden.  How 
my  poor  heart  is  tom  and  racked  with  fear  and 
jealousy  ! Yet  let  it  be  anything  but  that  flirt 
Belinda,  and  Fil  try  to  bear  it  But  if  it  prove 
her,  ail  that’s  woman  in  me  shall  be  employed  to 
destroy  her. 

[Esrit  with  Madbmoiskixb. 

Re-enter  Constant  and  Hbartprrb.  Lady  Fancyful 
and  Madbmoisbllb  stiUfoUowing  at  a distance. 

Contt.  I see  no  females  yet  that  hâve  anything 
to  say  to  us.  I’m  afraid  we  are  bantered. 

Heart . 1 wish  we  were  ; for  Fm  in  no  humour 
to  make  either  them  or  myself  merry. 

Contt.  Nay,  I'm  sure  you’ll  make  them  merry 
enough  if  I tell  ’em  why  you  are  dull.  But  prithee, 
why  so  heavy  and  sad  before  you  begin  to  be  ill 
used  ? 

Heart.  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  you 
are  so  brisk  and  well  pleased  ; because  both  pains 
and  pleasures  are  generally  more  considérable  in 
prospect  than  when  they  corne  to  pass. 

Enter  Lady  Brut*  and  Bbltnda,  masked , and  poorly 

dressed. 

Const.  How  now,  who  are  these?  Not  our 
game,  I hope. 

Heart.  If  they  are,  we  are  e'en  well  enough 
served  to  corne  a hunting  here,  when  we  had  so 
much  better  game  in  chase  elsewhere. 

Lady  Fa p.  [To  Mademoiselle.]  So,  those 
are  their  ladies  without  doubt.  But  I’m  afraid 
that  doily  stuff  is  not  worn  for  want  of  better 
clothes.  They  are  the  very  shape  and  size  of  Be- 
linda and  her  aunt. 

Mad.  So  day  be  inteed,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  We'll  slip  into  this  cloBe  arbour, 
where  we  may  hear  ail  they  say. 

[. Exeunt  Lady  Fancvpul  and  Madkmoiskllk. 

Lady  Brute.  What,  are  you  afraid  of  us,  gentle- 
men ? 


Heart.  Why  truly,  I think  we  may,  if  appear- 
ance  don't  lie. 

Bel.  Do  you  always  find  women  what  they  ap- 
pear  to  be,  sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  forsooth  ; but  I seldom  find  'em 
better  than  they  appear  to  be. 

Bel.  Then  the  outside's  beat,  you  think  ? 

Heart.  ’Tis  the  honestest. 

Const.  Hâve  a care,  Heartfree  ; you  are  relapsing 
again. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  does  the  gentleman  use  to 
rail  at  women  ? 

Contt.  He  has  doue  formerly. 

Bel.  1 suppose  he  had  very  good  cause  foi^t. — 
They  did  not  use  you  so  well  as  you  thought  you 
deserved,  sir. 

Lady  Brute.  They  made  themselves  merry  at 
your  expense,  sir. 

Bel.  Laughed  when  you  sighed. 

Lady  Brute.  Slept  while  you  were  waking. 

Bel.  Had  your  porter  beat 

Lady  Brute.  And  threw  your  billets-doux  in  the 
fire. 

Heart.  Heyday  ! I shall  do  more  than  rail  pre- 
aently. 

Bel.  Why,  you  won't  beat  us,  will  you  ? 

Heart.  1 don’t  know  but  1 may. 

Const.  What  the  devil's  coming  here  ? Sir  John 
in  a gown  ? — and  drunk  i’faith. 

Enter  Sir  John  Brut*. 

Sir  John.  What,  a pox  ! — here’s  Constant,  ! 
Heartfree — and  two  who  res  egad  ! — O you  covetous 
rogues  ! what,  hâve  you  never  a spare  punk  for 
your  friend  ? — But  I’II  share  with  you. 

[/Te  seize*  both  the  ladies. 

Heart.  Why,  what  the  plague  hâve  you  been 
doing,(knight  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  I hâve  been  beating  the  watch, 
and  scandalising^the  clergy. 

Ileart.  A very  good  account,  truly  1 1 

Sir  John.  And  what  do  you  think  I’U  do  next  ? 

Const.  Nay,  that  no  man  can  £uess. 

Sir  John.  Why,  if  you'll  let  me  sup  with  you, 
l’il  treat  both  your  strumpets. 

Lady  Brute.  [ Aside ] O Lord,  we  are  undone  ! 

Heart.  No,  we  can't  sup  together,  because  we  | 
hâve  some  affaira  elsewhere.  But  if  you’ll  accept  j 
of  these  two  ladies,  we'll  be  so  complaisant  to 
you,  to  resign  our  right  in  'em. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  Lord,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Sir  John.  Let  me  see,  their  clothes  are  such 
damned  clothes,  they  won’t  pawn  for  the  reckoning. 

Heart.  Sir  John,  your  servant  Rapture  attend 
you. 

Const.  Adieu,  ladies  ! make  much  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  sure  you  won’t  leave  us  in 
the  hands  of  a drunken  feliow  to  abuse  us  ! 

Sir  John.  Who  do  you  call  a drunken  feliow, 
you  slut  you  ? I’m  a man  of  quaüty  ; the  king  has  1 
made  me  a knight. 

Heart.  Ay,  ay,  you  are  in  good  hands.  Adieu  ! ! 
adieu  ! [jfrn«  <&. 

Lady  Brute.  The  devil’s  hands  ! — Let  me  go,  ! 
or  I'II — For  Heaven’s  sake  protect  us  1 

[Sto  breaks /rom'him,  runs  to  Constant,  Mtektiy  gf 
her  mask,  and  dapptng  it  on  again. 

Sir  John.  I'II  devil  you,  you  jade  you!  I’U 
demolish  your  ugly  face  1 i 
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Contt.  Hold  a little,knight,  she  swoons. 

Sir  John*  1*11  swoon'her  I 

Const.  Hey,  Heartfree  I 

Re-enter  Hjbaatfbu.  B*lihda  runt  to  him.  and  show 

her  face. 

Heart.  O Heavens  ! My  dear  créature,  stand 
there  a little. 

Const,  [ Aside  to  Hbartfrkr.]  Pull  him  off, 
Jack. 

^ Heart.  Hold,  mighty  man  ; look  you,  air,  we 
did  but  jest  with  you.  These  are  ladies  of  our 
acquaintanoe,  that  we  had  a mind  to  frighten  a 
little,  but  now  you  must  leave  us. 

Sir  John.  OonB,  I won’t  Icare  you,  not  I ! 

Heart.  Nay,  but  you  must  though  ; and  there- 
fore  make  no  words  on’t. 

Sir  John.  Then  you  are  a couple  of  damned 
uncivil  fellows  : and  1 hope  your  punks  will  give 
you  sauce  to  your  mutton  ! 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  1 sball  never  corne  to  myself 
again,  I’m  so  frightened. 

Const.  ’Twas  a narrow  ’scape  indeed^ 

Bel.  Women  must  needs  bave  frolics,  you  see, 
whatever  they  cost  'em. 

Heart.  This  might  hâve  proved  a dear  one 
though. 

Lady  Brute.  You  are  the  more  obliged  to  us, 
for  the  risk  we  run  upon  your  accounta. 

Const.  And  I hope  you’ll  acknowledge  some- 
thing  due  to  our  knight-errantry,  ladies.  This  is 
a second  time  we  hâve  delivered  you. 

Lady  Brute.  ’Tis  true  ; and  since  we  see  fate 
has  designed  you  for  our  guardians,  ’twill  make  us 
the  more  willing  to  trust  ourselves  in  your  hands. 
But  you  must  not  hâve  the  worse  opinion  of  us 
for  our  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Ladies,  you  may  command  our  opinions 
in  everything  that  is  to  your  advantage. 

Bel.  Then,  sir,  I command  you  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  women  are  sometimes  better  than  they  appear 
to  be.  [Lady  Bitura  and  Constant  talk  apart. 

Heart.  Madam,  you  hâve  made  a couvert  of 
me  in  every  thing.  Fm  grown  a fool  : I could 
be  fond  of  a woman. 

Bel.  1 thank  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 


Heart.  Which  sez  nothing  but  yourself  could 
ever  bave  atoned  for. 

Bel.  Now  has  my  vanity  a devilish  itch  to  know 
in  what  my  merit  consista.  I 

Heart . In  your  humility,  madam,  that  keepsj 
you  ignorant  it  consista  at  ail.  i 

Bel.  One  other  compliment  with  that  serions 
face,  and  I hâte  you  for  ever  after. 

Heart.  Some  women  love  to  be  abused  : is  that 
it  you  would  be  at  ? 

Bel.  No,  not  that  neither  ; but  I’d  hâve  men 
talk  plainly  what’s  fit  for  women  to  hear  ; with  ont 
putting  ’em  either  to  a real  or  an  affected  blush. 

Heart.  Why  then,  in  as  plain  tenus  as  I can 
find  to  express  myself,  I could  love  you  even  to — 
matrimony  itself,  a-most,  egad. 

Bel.  Jnst  as  sir  John  did  her  ladyship  there. 
What  think  you  ? Don’t  you  believe  one  month’s 
time  might  bring  you  down  to  the  same  indiffér- 
ence, only  clad  in  a little  better  manners,  perhaps  ? 
Well,  you  men  are  unaccountable  things,  mad  till 
you  bave  your  mUtresses,  and  then  stark  mad  till 
you  are  rid  of  ’em  again.  Tell  me,  honestly,  is 


not  your  patience  put  to  a much  severer  trial  after 
possession  than  before? 

Heart.  With  a great  many,  I must  oonfess,  it  is, 
to  our  eternal  scandai  ; but  I— dear  créature,  do 
but  try  me. 

Bel.  That’s  the  surest  way,  indeed,  to  know, 
but  not  the  safest — [To  Lady  Brute.]  Madam, 
are  not  you  for  taking  a tum  in  the  Great  Walk  ? 
It’s  almost  dark,  nobody  will  know  us. 

Lady  Brute.  Really  I find  myself  something 
idle,  Belinda  ; besides  I dote  upon  this  little  odd 
private  corner.  But  don’t  let  my  lasy  fanoy  con- 
fine you. 

Const.  [Aside.]  So,  she  would  be  left  alone 
with  me  ; that’s  well. 

Bel:  Well,  we'U  take  our  turn,  and  corne  toyou 
again.— [To  Hkartfrbk.]  Corne,  sir,  shall  we 
go  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  garden  ? Who  knows 
what  discoveries  we  may  make  ? 

Heart.  Madam,  Fm  at  your  service. 

Const.  [Aside  to  Hbartfrbb.]  Don’t  make  too 
much  baste  back  ; for,  d’ye  hear — I may  be  busy. 

Heart.  Enough.  \_Exit  %eith  Biumu. 

Lady  Brute.  Sure  you  think  me  scandalously 
free,  Mr.  Constant.  I’m  afraid  I shall  lose  your 
good  opinion  of  me. 

Const.  My  good  opinion,  madam,  is  like  your 
cruelty,  never  to  be  removed. 

Lady  Brute.  But  if  I should  remove  my  cruelty, 
then  there’s  an  end  of  your  good  opinion. 

Const.  There  1s  not  so  strict  an  alliance  between 
’em  neither.  ’Tis  certain  I should  love  you  then 
better  (if  that  be  possible)  than  I do  now  ; and 
where  I love  I always  esteem. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed,  I doubt  you  much.  Why, 
suppose  you  had  a wifo,  and  she  should  entertain 
a gallant  ? 

.Const.  If  I gave  her  jnst  cause,  how  could  I 
justly  condemn  her  P 

Lady  Brute.  Ah,  but  you’d  differ  widely  about 
jnst  causes. 

Const.  But  blows  can  bear  no  dispute. 

Lady  Brute.  Nor  ill  manners  much,  truly. 

Const.  Then  no  woman  upon  earth  has  so  just  a 
cause  as  you  hâve. 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  but  a faithful  wife  is  a beauti- 
ful  character. 

Const.  To  a deserving  husband  I confess  it  is. 

Lady  Brute.  But  can  his  faults  release  my 
duty  ? 

‘ ’ Const.  In  equity,  without  doubt  And  where 
laws  dispense  with  equity,  equity  should  dispense 
with  laws. 

Lady  Brute.  Pray  let’s  leave  this  dispute  ; for 
you  men  hâve  as  much  witchcraft  in  your  argu- 
ments as  women  hâve  in  their  eyes. 

Const.  But  whilst  you  attack  me  with  your 
charmB,  ’tis  but  reasonable  I assault  you  with  mine. 

Lady  Brute.  The  case  is  not  the  same.  What 
mischief  we  do  we  can’t  help,  and  tlftrefore  are  to 
be  forgiven. 

Const.  Beauty  soon  obtains  pardon  for  the 
pain  that  it  gives,  when  it  applies  the  balm  of 
compassion  to  the  wound  : bnt  a fine  face  and , a 
hard  heart  is  almost  as  bad  as  an  ugly  face  and  a 
soft  one  ; both  very  troublesome  to  many  a poor 
gentleman. 

Lady  Brute.  Yes,  and  to  many  a poor  gentle- 
woman  too,  I can  assure  you.  But  pray,  which  of 
’em  is  it  that  most  afflicts  you  ? 
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Contt.  Yoor  glass  and  conscience  will  inform 
you,  madam.  But  for  Heaven’s  sake  1 (for  now  I 
mnst  be  serions)  if  pity  or  if  gratitude  can  more 
you  : — [Taking  her  hand]  if  constancy  and  truth 
hâve  power  to  tempt  you  : if  love,  if  adoration  can 
affect  you,  give  me  at  least  some  hopes  that  time 
may  do  what  you  perhaps  mean  never  to  perform  ; 
’twül  ease  my  sufferings,  though  not  quench  my 
flame. 

Lady  Brute,  Your  sufferings  eased,  your  flame 
would  soon  abate  ; and  that  I would  preserve,  not 
quench  it,  sir. 

Contt . Would  you  préservé  it,  nourish  it  with 
favours  ; for  that*s  the  food  it  naturally  requires. 

Lady  Brute,  Yet  on  that  naturel  food  ’twould 
surfeit  soon,  should  I résolve  to  grant  ail  you 
would  ask. 

Contt,  And  in  refusing  ail  you  starve  it.  For- 
give  me,  therefbre,  since  my  hunger  rages,  if  I at 
last  grow  wild,  and  in  my  frenzy  force  at  least  this 
from  you. — [Kitting  her  hand,  J Or  if  you’d  hâve 
my  flame  soar  higher  still,  then  grant  me  this,  and 
tins,  and  this — [Kitting  firtt  her  hand , then  her 
neck], — and  thousands  more. — [Aride.]  For  now’s 
the  time,  she  melts  into  compassion. 

Lady  Brute.  [Ande.]  Poor  coward  virtue,  how 
it  shuns  the  battle. — [Aloud.]  O Heavens  I let 
me  go. 

Contt.  Ay,  go,  ayt  where  shall  we  go,  my 
charming  an  gel  ?— Into  this  private  arbour. — Nay, 
let's  lose  no  time — moments  are  precious. 

Lady  Brute.  And  lovera  wild.  Pray  let  us  stop 
here  ; at  least  for  this  time. 

Contt.  Tis  impossible.  He  that  has  power 
over  you  can  bave  noue  over  himself. 

[As  ht  is  forcing  her  into  the  arbour , Lady  Fancyful 
and  Madsmouuellk  rush  out  upon  them,  and 
run  over  the  stage. 

Lady  Brute.  Ah,  I'm  lost  ! 

Lady  Fan*  Fi  ! fi  ! fi  ! fi  ! fil 

Mad.  Fi  1 fi  ! fi  ! fi  ! fi  1 

[Exit  with  Lady  Fancyful. 


Conet . Death  and  furies  ! who  axe  these  ? 

Lady  Brute.  O Heavens*!  I’m  out  of  my  wits  : 
if  they  knew[me,  I am  ruined. 

Contt.  Don’t  be  frightened!  ten  thousand  to 
one  they  aie  étrangers  to  you. 

' Lady  Brute.  Whatever  they  are,  I won’t  stay 
here  a moment  longer. 

Contt . Whither  will  you  go  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Home,  as  if  the  devil  were  in  me. 
— Lord  1 where’ s this  Belinda  now  ? 

Re-enter  Bbliwda  and  Hmmu. 

Oh  ! it’s  well  you  are  corne  : I’m  so  frightened, 
my  hair  stands  on  end.  Let’s  begone,  for  Heaven’s 
sake  ! 

Bel.  Lord  ! what’s  the  matter  ? 

Lady  Brute.  The  devil’s  the  matter,  we  are 
discovered.  Heie’s  a couple  of  women  hâve  dons 
the  most  impertinent  thing  !— Away  1 away  1 away  ! 
away  1 away  1 

[Exit  running,  the  othertfoUowing. 

Bo-enter  Lady  Fancyful  and  Madkmoiksllk. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  Mademoiselle,  ’tis  a prodi- 
gious  thing  how  women  can  suffer  filthy  fellowa  to 
grow  so  familier  with  ’em.  j 

Mad.  Ah,  matam,  il  n’y  a rien  de  si  naturel.  1 

Lady  Fan.  Fi  ! fi  ! fi  ! But  oh  my  heart  ! O i 
jealousy  ! O torture  ! I’m  upon  the  rack.  What 
shall  I do  ? My  lover’s  lost,  I ne'er  shall  see  him 
mine. — [Pauting.]  But  I may  be  revenged,  and  , 
that’s  the  same  thing.  Ah,  sweet  revenge  ! Thon 
welcome  thought,  thou  healing  balsam  to  my  , 
wounded  soûl,  be  but  propitious  on  this  one  occa- 
sion, PU  place  my  heaven  in  thee  for  aU  my  life 
to  corne. 

To  woman  how  indulgent  natare’s  kind  ! 

No  blast  of  fortune  long  disturbs  her  mind  : 

Compliance  to  her  fate  supports  her  still  ; 

If  love  won’t  make  her  happy — mischief  wilL 
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, SCENE  I.— A Boom  in  Lady  Fancyful’s 
ti  •*  r.  ■ Haute. 

Enter  Lady  Fancyful  and  Madsuouallb. 

Lady  Fan.  WeU,  MademoiseUe  ; did  you  dog 
the  filthy  things  ? 

Mad.  O que  oui,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Mad.  Au  logis. 

Lady  Fan.  What,  men  and  aU  ? 

Mad.  Tous  ensemble. 

Lady  Fan.  O confidence!  what,  carry  their 
fellows  to  their  own  house  ? 

Mad.  C’est  que  le  mari  n’y  est  pas. 

Lady  Fan.  No,  so  I believe,  truly.  But  he  shaU 
be  there,  and  quiekly  too,  if  I can  find  him  out. 
WeU,  ’tis  a prodigious  thing,  to  see  when  men  and 
women  get  together,  how  they  fortify  one  another 
in  their  impudence.  But  if  that  drunken  fool,  her 
husband,  be  to  be  found  in  e’er  a tavem  in  town, 
l’U  send  him  amongst  ’em.  l’U  spoil  their  sport  ! 


Mad.  En  vérité,  matam,  ce  seroit  dommage. 

Lady  Fan.  ’Tis  in  vain  to  oppose  it,  Mademoi- 
seUe  ; therefore  never  go  about  it.  For  1 am  the 
steadiest  créature  in  the  world — when  I hâve  deter- 
mined  to  do  mischief.  So,  corne  along.  [Exeunt. 

— * — 

SCENE  II. — A Boom  in  Sir  John  Brvte’s 

Haute. 

t 

Enter  Constant,  Hkartfrjïb,  Lady  Bruts,  Bxunda,  and 

Lofiwiu. 

Lady  Brute.  But  are  you  sure  you  don’t  miatake, 
LoveweU  ? 

Love.  Madam,  1 saw  ’em  ail  go  into  the  tavem 
together,  and  my  master  was  so  drunk  he  could 
scarce  stand.  [Ssii. 

Lady  Brute . Then,  gentlemen,  1 believe  we  may 
ventura  to  let  you  stay,  and  play  at  carda  with  us 
an  hour  or  two  : for  they’U  scarce  part  tiU  moraing 
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Bel.  I thinlc  ’tis  a pity  they  should  ever  part. . . 

Contt . The  company  that’s  heret  madam. 

Lady  Brute . Then,  sir,  the  company  that’s  here 
muât  remember  to  part  itself  in  time. 

ContL  Madam,  we  don’t  intend  to  forfeit  your 
future  favoure  by  indiscreet  usage  of  this.  The 
moment  you  give  us  the  signal,  we  shan’t  fail  to 
make  our  retient. 

Lady  Brute . Upon  those  conditions  then  let  us 
ait  down  to  cards. 

Re-enter  Lovxwxix. 

Love.  0 Lord,  madam  1 here’s  my  master  just 
staggering  in  upon  you  $ he  has  been  quarrelsome 
yonder,  and  they  hâve  kicked  him  ont  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Lady  Brute.  Into  the  closet,  gentlemen,  for 
Heaven’s  sake  ! I’il  wheedle  him  to  bed,  if  possible. 

[Constant  and  Hjkartvru  nm  into  the  close U 

: Enter  Blr  John  Bruts,  aü  dirt  and  bloody. 

| Lady  Brute . Ah — ah — he’s  ail  over  blood  ! 

Sir  John.  What  the  plague  does  the  woman — 
squall  for  ? Did  you  never  see  a man  in  pickle 
before  ? 

Lady  Brute . Lord,  where  hâve  you  been  ? 

Sir  John . I hâve  been  at — cufis. 

Lady  Brute,  I fear  that  is  not  ail.  I hope  you 
are  not  wounded. 

1 Sûr  John . Sound  as  a roach,  wife. 

Lady  Brute.  I’m  mightv  glad  to  hear  it 

jSir  John.  You  know — 1 think  you  lie. 

J Lady  Brute.  I know  you  do  me  wrong  to  think 
/ so.  For  Heaven’s  my  witness  I had  rather  see  my 
own  blood  triclde  down  than  yours. 

I Sir  John.  Then  will  I be  crucified. 

\ Lady  Brute.  ’Tis  a hard  fate  1 should  not  be 
’believed. 

Sir  John.  ’Tis  a damned  atheistical  âge,  wife. 

Lady  Brute.  I am  sure  1 hâve  given  you  a thou- 
sand  tender  proofs  how  great  my  care  is  of  you. 
Nay,  spite  of  ail  your  cruel  thoughts,  1*11  still  per- 
1 sist,  and  at  this  moment,  if  I can,  persuade  you  to 
1 lie  down,  and  sleep  a little. 

Sir  John.  Why — do  you  think  I am  drunk — 
you  slut,  you  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Heaven  forbid  I should  : but  I’m 
afraid  you  are  feverish.  Pray  let  me  feel  your 
puise. 

Sir  John.  Stand  off,  and  be  damned  ! 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  I see  your  distemper  in  your 
very  eyes.  You  are  ail  on  fire.  Pray  go  to  bed  ; 
let  me  entreat  you. 

Sir  John.  Corne  kiss  me,  then. 

Lady  Brute.  [Kisting  A«n.]  There  : now  go.— 
[Atide.]  He  stinks  like  poison. 

Sir  John.  I see  it  goes  damnably  against  your 
stomach — and  therefore — kiss  me  again. 

Lady  Brute.  Nay,  now  you  fbol  me. 

Sir  John.  Do’t,  I say. 

Lady  Brute.  [Atide.]  Ah,  Lord  hâve  mercy 
upon  me  ! — [Kietet  Mm.]  Well  ; there  : now  will 
you  go? 

Sir  John.  Now,  wife,  you  shall  see  my  grati- 
tude. You  give  me  two  kisses — 1*11  give  you — 
two  hundred.  [Kisses  and  twmbles  ker. 

Lady  Brute . O Lord  ! Pray  sir  John  be  quiet. 
Heavens,  what  a pickle  am  I in  ! 

Bel.  [ Atide .]  If  I were  in  her  pickle,  I’d  call 
my  gallant  out  of  the  closet,  and  he  should  cudgel 
1 him  soundly. 

Sir  John.  So,  now  you  being  as  dirty  and  as 
nasty  as  myself,  we  may  go  pig  together.  But  furet 
I must  hâve  a cup  of  your  cold-tea,  wife. 

[Ooing  to  the  closet. 

Lady  Brute.  [Atide.]  Oh,  l’m  ruined! — 
[Aloud.]  There’s  none  there,  my  dear. 

Sir  John.  l’U  warrant  you  1*11  find  some,  my 
dear. 

Lady  Brute.  You  can’t  open  the  door,  the  lock’s 
spoiled  ; I hâve  been  turning  and  turning  the  key 
this  half-hour  to  no  purpose.  I’U  send  for  the 
smith  to-morrow. 

Sir  John.  There’s  ne’er  a smith  in  Europe  can 
open  a door  with  more  expédition  than  I can  do. — 
As  for  example  ! — Pou. — [He  burstt  open  the  door 
with  hit  foot.]  How  now  ! What  the  devil  hâve 
we  got  here  ? — Constant  ! — Heartfree  ! — and  two 
whores  again,  egad  1 — This  is  the  worst  cold-tea — 
that  ever  I met  with  in  my  life.— 

Re-enter  Constant  and  Hbartfrsr. 

Lady  Brute.  [ Atide .]  0 Lord  what  will  become 
of  us  ? 

Sir  John.  Gentlemen — I am  your  very  humble 
servant — I give  you  znany  thanks — I see  you  take 
care  of  my  family — 1 shall  do  ail  1 can  to  return 
the  obligation. 

Contt . Sir,  how  oddly  soever  this  business  may 
appear  to  you,  you  would  hâve  no  cause  to  be 
uneasy  if  you  knew  the  truth  of  ail  things  ; your 
lady  is  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  the  world,  and 
nothing  has  passed  hut  an  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Nothing  else,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Sir  John.  You  are  both  very  civil  gentlemen — 
and  my  wife,  there,  is  a very  civil  gentlewoman  ; 
therefore  I don’t  doubt  but  many  civil  things  hâve 
passed  between  you.  Your  very  humble  servant  1 

Lady  Brute.  [Atide  to  Constant.]  Pray  be 
gone  : he’s  so  drunk  he  can’t  hurt  us  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  morning  you  shall  hear  from  us. 

ContL  [Atide  to  Lady  Bruts.]  111  obey  you, 
madam. — [Aloud.]  Sir,  when  you  are  cool,  you’ll 
understand  reason  better.  So  then  I shall  take 
the  pains  to  inform  you.  If  not — I wear  a sword, 
sir,  and  so  good-bye  to  you  ! — Corne  along,  Heart- 
free. [Exeuttt  Constant  and  Hrartfrrk. 

Sûr  John.  Wear  a sword,  sir  ! — And  what  of  ali 
that,  sir  ? — He  cornes  to  my  house  ; eats  my  méat  ; 
lies  with  my  wife  ; dishonours  my  family  ; gets  a 
bastard  to  inherit  my  estate — and  when  I ask  a 
civil  aocount  of  ail  this — Sir,  says  he,  I wear  a 
sword* — Wear  a sword,  sir  ! Yes,  sir,  says  he,  1 
wear  a sword. — It  may  be  a good  answer  at  cross - 
purposes  ; but  ’tis  a damned  one  to  a man  in  my 
whimsical  circumstances — Sir,  says  he,  I wear  a 
sword  ! — [ To  Lady  Bruts.]  And  what  do  you 
wear  now?  ha!  tell  me. — down  m a 
great-chair.~\  What  ! you  are  modest,  and  can’t* — 
Why  then  1*11  tell  you,  you  slut  you  ! You  wear — 
an  impudent  lewd  face — a damned  designing  heart 
— and  a tail — and  a tail  full  of— 

[He/aüs  fast  asleep  snoring. 

Lady  Brute.  So  ; thanks  to  kind  Heaven,  he’s 
fut  for  some  hours. 

Bel.  ’Tis  well  he  is  so,  that  we  may  hâve  time  to 
lay  our  story  handsomely  ; for  we  must  lie  like  the 
devil  to  bring  onrselves  off. 

Lady  Brute.  What  shall  we  say,  Belinda  ? 

Bel.  [Mutmg.]  I’il  tell  vou  : it  must  ail  light 
upon  Heartfree  and  I.  We’ll  say  he  has  courted 
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me  aome  time,  but  for  reasons  unknown  to  us  h as 
«ver  been  very  earnest  the  thing  might  be  kept 
from  sir  John.  That  therefore  hearing  bim  upon 
the  stairs  he  run  into  the  closet,  though  against  our 
will,  and  Constant  with  him,  to  prevent  jealousy. 
And  to  give  this  a good  impudent  face  of  truth, 
(tbat  I may  deliver  you  from  the  trouble  you  are 
in),  ril  e’en  (if  he  pleases)  marry  him. 

Lady  Brute . I’m  beholden  to  you,  cousin  ; but 
that  would  be  carrying  the  jest  a little  too  far  for 
your  own  sake.  You  know  he’s  a younger  brother, 
and  has  nothing. 

Bel.  ’Tis  true  : but  I like  him,  and  hâve  fortune 
enough  to  keep  above  extremity.  I can’t  say  I 
would  live  with  him  in  a cell,  upon  love  and  bread 
and  butter  : but  I had  rather  hâve  the  man  I love, 
and  a middle  state  of  life,  than  that  gentleman  in 
the  chair  there,  and  twice  your  ladyship’s  splen- 
dour. 

Lady  Brute.  In  truth,  niece,  you  are  in  the  right 
on't  : for  I am  very  uneasy  with  my  ambition.  But 
perhaps,  had  I married  as  you’ll  do,  I might  hâve 
been  as  ill  used. 

Bel.  Some  risk,  I do  confess,  there  always  is  : 
but  if  a man  has  the  least  spark,  either  of  honour 
or  good-nature,  he  can  never  use  awoman  ill,  that 
loves  him,  and  makes  his  fortune  both.  Yet  I 
must  own  to  you,  some  little  struggling  1 still  hâve 
with  this  teasing  ambition  of  ours.  For  pride,  you 
know,  is  as  natural  to  a woman,  as  ’tis  to  a saint. 
I can’t  help  being  fond  of  this  rogue  ; and  yet  it 
goes  to  my  heart  to  think  I must  never  whisk  to 
Hyde-park  with  above  a pair  of  horses  ; hâve  no 
coronet  upon  my  coach,  nor  a page  to  carry  up  my 
train.  But  above  ail — that  business  of  place. — 
Well  ; taking  place  is  a noble  prérogative. 

Lady  Brute.  Especially  after  a quarreL 

Bel.  Or  of  a rival.  But  pray  say  no  more  on’t 
for  fear  1 change  my  mind.  For  o’  my  conscience, 
were’t  not  for  your  affair  in  the  balance,  I should 
go  near  to  pick  up  some  odious  man  of  quality  yet, 
and  only  take  poor  Heartfree  for  a gallant. 

Lady  Brute . Then  him  you  must  hâve,  however 
things  go  ? 

Bel.  Yes. 

Lady  Brute.  Why  we  may  prétend  what  we 
will,  but  ’tis  a hard  matter  to  live  without  the  man 
we  love. 

Bel.  Especially  when  we  are  married  to  the  man 
we  hâte.  Pray  tell  me  : do  the  men  of  the  town 
ever  believe  us  virtuous  when  they  see  us  do  bo  ?" 

Lady  Braie.  Oh,  no  : nor  indeed  hardly,  let  us 
do  what  we  will.  They  most  of  ’em  think,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  considered  in  the  strictest 
notions  of  it  : and  therefore  when  you  hear  ’em  say, 
such  a one  is  a woman  of  réputation,  they  only  mean 
she’s  a woman  of  discrellôll.  FOFThey  consider  we 
hâve  no  more  religionTthSlT they  hâve,  nor  so  much 
morality  ; and  between  you  and  I,  Belinda,  I’m 
afraid  the  want  of  inclination  seldom  protects  any 
of  us. 

Bel.  But  what  think  you  of  the  fear  of  being 
found  ont  ? 

Lady  Brute.  I think  that  never  kept  any  woman 
virtuous  long.  We  are  not  such  cowards  neither. 
No  : let  us  once  pass  fifteen,  and  we  hâve  too  good 
an  opinion  of  our  own  cunning  to  believe  the 
worid  can  penetrate  into  what  we  would  keep  a 
secret.  And  so  in  short  we  cannot  reasonably 
blâme  the  men  for  judging  of  us  by  themselves. 


Bel.  But  sure  we  are  not  so  wicked  as  they  are 
after  ail  ? 

Lady  Brute.  We  are  as  wicked,  child,  but  our 
vice  lies  another  way.  Men  hâve  more  courage 
than  we,  so  they  commit  more  bold  impudent  sins. 
They  quarrel,  fight,  swear,  drink,  blasphémé,  and 
the  Hke  ; whereas  we,  being  cowards,  only  back- 
bite,  tell  lies,  cheat  at  cards,  and  so  forth.  But 
’tis  late  : let’s  end  our  discourse  for  to-night,  and 
ont  of  an  excess  of  charity  take  a small  care  of 
that  nasty  drunken  thing  there. — Do  but  look  at 
him,  Belinda. 

Bel.  Ah — ’tis  a savoury  dish  ! 

Lady  Brute.  As  savoury  as  ’tis  I’m  doyed 
with’t.  Prithee  call  the  buttler  to  take  it  away. 

Bel.  Call  the  butler  ! — call  the  scavenger  ! — [To 
a Servant  toitôm.]  Who’s  there  ? Call  Rasor  ! 
Let  him  take  away  his  master,  scour  him  clean  with 
a little  soap  and  sand,  and  so  put  him  to  bed. 

Lady  Brute.  Corne,  Belinda,  1*11  e’en  lie  with 
you  to-night  ; and  in  the  moming  we'll  send  for 
our  gentlemen  to  set  this  matter  even. 

Bel.  With  ail  my  heart. 

Lady  Braie.  Good  night,  my  dear  ! 

[Making  a low  curtsy  to  Sir  Jouir. 

Both . Ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! [-Errunt. 

Enter  Rasor. 

Rae.  My  lady  there’s  a wag — my  master  there’s 
a cuckold.  Marnage  is  a slippery  thing  : — women 
bave  depraved  ap petites: — my  lady’s  a wag.  I hâve 
heard  ail  ; I hâve  seen  ail  ; I understand  ail  ; and 
I’il  tell  ail  ; for  my  little  Frenchwoman  loves  news 
dearly.  This  story’ll  gain  her  heart,  or  nothing 
will. — [ To  his  Master  J]  Corne,  sir,  your  head’s 
too  full  of  fumes  at  'présent  to  make  room  for 
your  jealousy;  but  I reckon  we  shall  bave  rare 
work  with  you  when  your  pate’s  empty.  Corne  to 
your  kennel,  you  cuckoldly  drunken  sot  you  ! 

[Carries  him  oui  upon  his  baeh. 


SCENE  III. — A Boom  in  Lady  Fancyful’s 

House* 

Enter  Lady  Fawcyful  and  Madbmotskllr. 

Lady  Ban.  But  why  did  not  you  tell  me  before. 
Mademoiselle,  that  Rasor  and  you  were  foud  ? 

Mad.  De  modesty  hinder  me,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  Why,  truly,  modesty  does  often 
hinder  us  from  doing  things  we  hâve  an  extravagant 
mind  to.  But  does  he  love  you  well  enough  yet 
to  do  anything  you  bid  him?  Do  you  think  to 
oblige  you  he  would  speak  scandai  ? 

Mad.  Matam,  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  he  shall 
speak  blasphemy. 

Lady  Fan.  Why  then,  Mademoiselle,  l’il  tell 
you  what  you  shall  do.  You  shall  engage  him  to 
tell  his  master  ail  that  passed  at  Spring-garden  : 
I hâve  a mind  he  should  know  what  a wife  and  a 
niece  he  has  got. 

Mad.  Il  le  fera,  matam. 

Entera  Footman, who  speaks  to  Madsmoibrzjjk apart. 

Foot.  Mademoiselle,  yonder’s  Mr.  Rasor  desires 
to  speak  with  you. 

Mad.  Tell  him  I corne  presently . — [B*U  Foot- 
man.] Rasor  be  0are,  matam. 
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Bel.  High  and  low,  I bave  moch  ado  to  be 
valiant  : sure  it  muet  feel  very  strange  to  go  to  bed 
to  a man  ! 

Lady  Brute.  Um — it  doea  feel  a little  odd  at 
first,  bat  it  will  soon  grow  easy  to  you. 

Enter  CotnrAm^and  Hrarttrxr. 

Lady  Braie.  Good-morrow,  gentlemen  ! How 
bave  you  slept  after  yonr  adventare  ? 

Heart.  Some  careful  thoughts,  ladies,  on  yoar 
accounts  bave  kept  as  waking. 

Bel.  And  some  carefol  tboagbts  on  yoar  own,  I 
believe,  bave  bindered  yon  from  sleeping.  Pray 
how  does  tbis  matrimonial  project  reliab  witb  you  ? 

Heart.  Why  faith  e’en  as  storming  towns  does 
with  soldiers,  wbere  the  bopes  of  delicioas  plander 
b&nishes  the  fear  of  being  knocked  on  the  head. 

Bel.  Is  it  then  possible  after  ail  that  yoa  dare 
thiok  of  downrigbt  lawful  wedlock  ? 

Heart.  Madam,  yoa  bave  made  me  so  foolhardy 
I dare  do  anything. 

Bel.  Then,  sir,  I challenge  yon;  and  matri- 
mony’s  the  spot  wbere  I expect  you. 

Heart.  ’Tis  enoogh  ; lil  not  faiL — [Aside.] 
So,  now,  I am  in  for  Hobbes’s  voyage  ; a great 
I leap  in  the  dark. 

Lady  Brute . Well,  gentlemen,  tbis  matter  being 
concluded  then,  bave  yoa  got  yoar  lessons  ready  ? 
For  sir  John  is  grown  such  an  atheist  of  late  be’ll 
believe  nothing  apon  easy  terms. 

Const.  We’ll  find  ways  to  extend  bis  faitb, 
madam.  Bat  pray  bow  do  yoa  find  bim  tbis 
morning  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Most  lamentably  morose,  chewing 
the  cud  after  last  night’s  discovery  ; of  which  how- 
ever  be  bad  bat  a confased  notion  e’én  now.  Bat 
Fm  afrsid  the  valet-de-chambre  has  told  him  ail, 
for  they  are  very  bosy  together  at  this  moment. 
When  I told  him  of  Belinda’s  marnage,  1 had  no 
other  answer  bat  a grant  : from  which  you  may 
draw  what  conclusions  you  think  fit — But  to  yoar 
notes,  gentlemen,  he’s  here. 

Enter  Sir  John  Brute  and  Rasor. 

I 

Const.  Good-morrow,  sir. 

Heart.  Good-morrow,  sir  John.  Fm  very  sorry 
my  indiscrétion  sboald  cause  so  mach  disorder  in 
yoar  family. 

Sir  John.  Disorders  generally  corne  from  indis- 
crétions, sir  ; ’tis  no  strange  thing  at  ail. 

Lady  Brute.  1 bope,  my  dear,  you  are  satisfied  , 
there  was  no  wrong  intended  you. 

Sir  John»  None,  my  dove. 

Bel.  If  not,  1 hope  my  consent  to  marry  Mr. 
Heartfree  will  convince  yon.  For  as  little  as  I 
know  of  amoars,  sir,  1 can  assure  yon,  one  intrigue 
is  enough  to  bring  four  people  together,  without 
further  mischief. 

Sir  John.  And  1 know,  too,  that  intrigues  tend 
to  procréation  of  more  kinds  than  one.  One 
intrigue  will  beget  another  as  soon  as  beget  a son 
or  a daoghter. 

Const.  I am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  still  seem 
nnsatisfied  with  a lady  wbose  more  than  common 
virtue,  I am  sure,  were  she  my  wife,  sboald  meet 
a better  usage. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  if  ber  conduct  bas  put  a trick 
upon  her  virtue,  ber  virtue’s  the  bubble,  but  ber 
husband’s  the  loser. 

Const.  Sir,  you  bave  received  a suffident  answer  i 


already  to  justify  both  ber  conduct  and  mine. 
You’ll  pardon  me  for  meddling  in  your  family- 
affairs  ; but  I perceive  I am  the  man  you  are  jea- 
lous  of,  and  therefore  it  concerna  me. 

Sir  John.  Would  it  did  not  concem  me,  and 
then  I sboald  not  c&re  who  it  concemed. 

Const.  Well,  sir,  if  truth  and  reason  won’t  con- 
tent you,  I know  bat  one  way  more,  which,  if  you 
think  fit,  you  may  take. 

Sûr  John.  Lord,  sir,  you  are  very  hasty.  If  I 
had  been  found  at  prayers  in  yoar  wifc's  closet,  I 
should  hâve  sllowed  yoa  twice  as  mach  time  to 
corne  to  yoarself  in. 

Const.  Na  y,  sir,  if  time  be  ail  you  want,  we 
hâve  no  quaniel. 

Heart.  [Aside  to  Constant.]  I told  you  how 
the  sword  would  work  upon  him.  [Sir  John 

Const.  [ Aside  to  Hsajlttmb.]  Let  him  muse  ; 
bowever,  I’ll  lay  fifty  pound  our  foreman  b rings  us 
in,  Not  Guilty. 

Sir  John.  [Aside."]  ’Tis  well — ’tis  very  well — 
In  spite  of  that  young  jade’s  matrimonial  intrigue, 
I am  a downrigbt  stinking  cnckold. — Here  they 
are— Bool—  [PutBng  his  hand  to  his  fore  head.] 
Methinks  I could  butt  witb  a bull.  What  the 
plague  did  I marry  her  for  ? I lcnew  she  did  not 
like  me  ; if  she  had,  she  would  bave  loin  witb  me  ; 
for  I would  bave  done  so  because  I liked  ber: 
bot  that’s  past,  and  I bave  her.  And  now,  what 
shall  I do  witb  her  ? — If  I put  my  horns  in  my 
pocket,  she’U  grow  insolent. — If  I don’t,  that  goat 
there,  that  sta&ion,  is  ready  to  wbip  me  through 
the  guts. — The  debate,  then,  is  redooed  to  tbis  ; 
«bail  I die  a hero  ? or  Uve  a rascal  ? — Why,  wiser 
men  than  I bave  long  rince  concluded,  that  a living 
dog  is  better  than  a dead  lion. — [Aloud.]  Gentle- 
men, now  my  wine  and  my  passion  are  governable, 
I most  own,  I hâve  never  ooserved  anything  in  my 
wife’s  course  of  life  to  back  me  in  my  jealousy  of 
her  : but  jealousy’s  a mark  of  love  ; so  she  need 
not  trouble  her  head  about  it,  as  long  as  I make 
no  more  words  on't. 

Enter  Lady  Fancyful  disguised  s she  addresses  Brunda 

apart . 

Const.  Fm  glad  to  see  your  reason  raie  at  last. 
Give  me  yoar  hand  : 1 hope  you’ll  look  upon  me 
as  you  are  wont. 

Sir  John.  Your  hamble  servant.— frf  side.y  A 
wheedling  son  of  a whore  ! \ 

Heart.  And  that  I may  be  sure  y^MlCfriends 
with  me  too,  pray  give  me  yoar  consent  to  wed 
your  niece. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  yoa  bavait  vmh  ail  my  heart  : 
damn  me  if  yoa  han’t  ! — fÇfricfcl/’Tis  time  to  get 
rid  of  her  : — a young  pefct^âatfp!  she’ll  make  an 
incomparable  bawd  in  a little  time. 

Enter  a Servant,  who  gives  Hrartfrrs  a letter. 

Bel.  Heartfree  your  husband,  say  you?  ’tis 
impossible. 

Lady  Fan.  Would  to  kind  Heaven  it  were  : but 
’tis  too  trne  ; and  in  the  world  there  lives  not  sucb 
a wretch.  I’m  young  ; and  either  I bave  been 
fiattered  by  my  friends,  as  well  as  glass,  or  nature 
has  been  kind  and  generous  to  me.  I had  a for- 
tune too  was  greater  far  than  he  could  ever  hope 
for  ; but  with  my  heart  1 am  robbed  of  ail  the  reat. 
I’m  slighted  and  I’m  beggared  both  at  once  ; I 
bave  scaroe  a bare  subsistence  from  the  villain, 
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jet  dare  compl&in  to  none  ; for  he  has  6worn,  if 
i’er  ’tis  known  I am  his  wife,  he’Il  murder  me. 

[Prétends  to  toeep. 

Bel . The  traitor  ! 

Lady  Fan . I accidentally  was  told  he  courted 
pou  ; charity  soon  prevaUed  upon  me  to  p revent 
your  miser  y;  and  as  you  see,  I’m  still  so  générons 
even  to  him,  as  not  to  suffer  he  shonld  do  a thing 
for  which  the  law  might  take  away  his  life. 

[Prétends  to  toeep. 

Bel.  Poor  créature  ! how  I pity  her  ! 

[They  continue  talking  aside . 

Heart.  [ Aride.]  Death  and  damnation  ! — Let 
me  read  it  again. — [ Rends."]  Though  1 hâve  a 
particular  reason  not  to  let  you  know  who  l am 
till  I see  you  ; yet  you* U easily  believe  *tis  afaith - 
fui  friend  that  gives  you  this  advice — I hâve  loin 
with  Belinda. — Good  ! — 1 hâve  a child  by  her . — 
Better  and  better  ! — which  is  now  at  nurse  ; — 
Heaven  be  praised  ! — and  I think  the  foundation 
laid  for  another . — Ha  ! — Old  Truepenny  ! — No 
rock  could  hâve  tortured  this  storyfrom  me,  but 
friendship  has  doue  it.  I heard  of  your  design  to 
marry  her,  and  could  not  see  you  abused.  Make 
use  of  my  advice,  but  keep  my  secret  till  J ask  you 
for*t  again.  Adieu.  [Exit  Lady  Fancyful. 

Const.  [ To  Beltnda.]  Corne,  madam,  shall  we 
send  for  the  parson  ? I donbt  here’s  no  business 
for  the  lawyer.  Younger  brothers  bave  nothing  to 
settle  but  their  hearts,  and  that  I believe  my  friend 
here  has  already  done  very  faithfnlly. 

Bel.  [ ScomjuUy .]  Are  you  sure,  sir,  there  are 
no  old  mortgages  upon  it  ? 

Heart.  [ Coldly .]  If  you  think  there  are,  madam, 
it  mayn’t  be  amiss  to  defer  the  marnage  till  you 
are  sure  they  are  paid  off. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  How  the  galled  home  kicks  ! — 
[To  Heartfree,]  We’ll  defer  it  as  long  as  you 
please,  sir. 

Heart.  The  more  time  we  take  to  consider  on’t, 
madam,  the  less  apt  we  shall  be  to  commit  over- 
sights  ; therefore,  if  you  please,  we'll  put  it  off  for 
just  nine  months. 

Bel.  Guilty  consciences  make  men  cowards  ; I 
don't  wonder  you  want  time  to  résolve. 

Heart.  And  they  make  women  desperate  ; I 
don't  wonder  you  were  so  quickly  determined. 

Bel.  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Heart.  What  does  the  lady  mean  ? 

Sir  John . Zoons  ! what  do  you  both  mean  ? 

[HKARTnuEB  and  Belinda  «soft  chafing  about. 

Bas.  [Aside.]  Here's  so  much  sport  going  to 
be  spoiled,  it  makes  me  ready  to  weep  again.  A 
pox  o’  this  impertinent  Lady  Fancyful  and  her  plots, 
and  her  Frenchwoman,  too  l she’s  a whimsical,  ill- 
natured  bitch  ; and  when  1 hâve  got  my  bones 
broke  in  her  service,  ’tis  ten  to  one  but  my  recom- 
pense is  a clap  ; I hear  ’em  tittering  without  still. 
Eood,  FU  e’en  go  lug  ’em  both  in  by  the  ears, 
and  discover  the  plot,  to  secure  my  pardon.  [Exit. 

Const.  Prithee,  explain,  Heartfree. 

Heart.  A fair  dehverance,  thank  my  stars  and 
my  friend. 

Bel.  ’Tis  well  it  went  no  farther  ; a base  fellow  ! 

Lady  Brute.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
aU  this  ? 

Bel.  What’s  his  meaning  1 don’t  know;  but 
mine  iis,  that  if  I had  married  him— I had  had  no 
husband. 

Heart.  And  what’s  her  meaning  I don’t  know  ; 


but  mine  is,  that  if  I had  married  her— I had  had 
wife  enough. 

Sir  John.  Your  people  of  wit  hâve  got  such 
cramp  ways  of  expressing  themselves,  they  sel- 
dom  comprAend  one  another.  Pox  take  you 
both  ! wftfyoa'apeak  that  you  may  be  understood  ? 
Rs-entér  RAaonfukgsswitiysekreedling  in  I edtsTFKmsFvis 


\ 
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ifas.^Tf  they  von’t,  here  coi 
Lady  Brute.  Heavens  ! wh( 

| Ras.  A villain— but  a repent 
fwhich  saints  in  ail  âges  hâve  been  made  of. 
AU.  Rasor! 


Stuff 


■Lady  Brute.  What  means  this  suddeu  meta» 
morphose  1 

Ras.  Nothing,  without  my  pardon. 

Lady  BrtUe.  What  pardon  do  you  want  ? 

Ras.  Imprimis , your  ladyship's  ; for  a damnable 
lie  made  upon  your  spotless  virtue,  and  set  to  the 
tune  of  Spring-Garden. — [ To  Sir  John.]  Next,  at 
my  générons  master's  feet  I bend,  for  interrupting 
his  more  noble  thoughts  with  phantoms  of  disgrâce- 
fui  cuckoldom. — [To  Constant.]  Thirdly,  I to 
this  gentleman  apply  for  making  him  the  hero  of 
my  romance. — [To  Heartfree.]  Fourthly,  your 
pardon,  noble  sir,  I ask,  for  clandestinely  marrying 
you,  without  either  bidding  of  banns,  bishop’s 
licence,  friends'  consent— or  your  own  knowledge. 
[To  Belinda.]  And  lastly,  to  my  good  young 
lady’s  clemency  I corne,  for  pretending  the  com 
was  sowed  in  the  ground,  before  ever  the  plough 
had  been  in  the  field. 


Sir  John.  [Aside.]  So  that  after  ail,  ’tis  a moot 
point,  whether  I am  a cuckold  or  not. 

Bel.  Well,  sir,  upon  condition  you  confess  ail, 
ril  pardon  you  myself,  and  try  to  obtain  as  much 
from  the  rest  of  the  company.  But  I must  know 
then  who  ’tis  has  pat  you  upon  ail  this  mischief  ? 

Ras.  Satan  and  his  équipage  ; woman  tempted 
me,  lust  we&kened  me — and  so  the  devil  overcame 
me  ; as  feU  Adam,  so  feU  I. 

Bel.  Then  pray,  Mr.  Adam,  will  you  make  us 
acquainted  with  your  Eve  ? 

Ras.  [ To  Mademoiselle.]  Unmask,  for  the 
honour  of  France. 

AU.  MademoiseUe! 

Mad.  Me  ask  ten  tousand  pardon  of  aU  de  good 
company. 

I Sir  John.  Why  this  mystery  thickens,  instead 
|of  clearing  up. — [To  Rasor.]  You  son  of  a whore 
you,  put  us  out  of  our  pain. 

Ras.  One  moment  brings  sunshine.—  [Pointmg 
to  Mademoiselle.]  ’Tis  true  this  is  the  woinan 
that  tempted  me;  but  this  is  the  serpent  that 
tempted  the  woman  ; and  if  my  prayers  might  be 
heard,  her  punishment  for  so  doing  should  be  like 
the  serpentas  of  old. — [Pulls  ojf*  Lady  Fancyful ’s 
mark.]  She  should  lie  upon  her  face  ail  the  days  of 
her  life. 

AU.  Lady  Fancyful  1 

Bel.  Impertinent! 

Lady  Brute.  Ridiculous  ! 

AIL  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Bel.  I hope  your  ladyship  will  give  me  Icare  to 
wish  you  joy,  since  you  hâve  owned  your  mar- 
riage  yourself. — [To  Heartfree.]  I vow  ’twas 
strangely  wicked  in  you  to  think  of  another  wife, 
when  you  had  one  already  so  charming  as  her 
ladyship. 

AIL  Ha  ! ha!  ha  t ha  ! ha  ! 
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Lady  Fan.  [Aside.'}  Confusion  seize  ’em,  as  it 
seizes  me  ! 

Mad.  [Aside.]  Que  le  diable  étouffe  ce  maraud 
de  Rasor  ! 

Bel.  Your  ladyship  seems  disordered  ; a breed- 
ing  qualmf  perhaps. — Mr.  Heartfree,  your  bottle 
of  Hungary  water  to  your  lady. — Why,  madam, 
he  stands  as  unooncerned  as  if  he  were  your  bus* 
band  in  earnest. 

Lady  Fan.  Your  mirth’s  as  nauseous  as  your- 
self,  Belinda.  You  think  y ou  triumph  over  a rival 
now  : hélas  ! ma  pauvre  fille.  Where'er  l’m  rival 
there’s  no  cause  for  mirth.  No,  my  poor  wretch, 
’tis  from  another  principle  I bave  acted.  I knew 
that  thing  tbere  would  make  so  perverse  a busband, 
and  you  so  impertinent  a . wife,  that  lest  your 
mutual  plagues  sbould  make  you  both  run  mad,  I 
charitably  would  bave  broke  the  match.  He  ! he  1 
he  ! he  ! be  ! 

[J&rft  laughing  qffecUdly,  Màpemoibeij.k  foüawing  ker. 

Mad.  He  ! he  1 he  I he  ! he  1 

AU.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Sir  John,  [Aside.]  Why  now  this  woman  will 
be  marri ed  to  somebody  too. 

Bel.  Poor  créature  ! what  a passion  she’s  in  1 
but  I forgive  her. 

Heart.  Since  you  hâve  so  mucli  goodness  for  her, 
I hope  you  will  pardon  my  offence  too,  madam. 

Bel.  There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  that, 
since  I am  guilty  of  an  equal  fault. 

Heart.  Then  pardons  being  passed  on  ail  sides, 
pray  let’s  to  church  to  conclude  thd  day’s  work. 


Conet.  But  before  you  go,  let  me  treat  you, 
pray,  with  a song  a new-married  lady  made  within 
this  week  ; it  may  be  of  use  to  you  both. 

SONG. 

Whan  yielding  first  to  Dunon's  flame, 

I aunk  into  bis  arma  ; 

He  awore  he‘d  ever  be  the  saine, 

Then  rifled  ail  my  charma. 

But  fond  of  what  he  had  long  desired, 

Too  greedy  of  hia  prey, 

My  ahepherd’a  flame,  alaa  ! expired 
Before  the  verge  of  day. 

My  innocence  in  lovera'  wars, 

Reproach'd  hia  quick  defeat; 

Confused,  aahamed,  and  bathed  in  teara, 

I mourn’d  hia  cold  retreat 
At  length,  Ah  ahepherdeaa  ! cried  he, 

Would  you  my  Are  renew, 

Alaa  ! you  muât  retreat  like  me, 

I'm  loet  if  you  puraue  ! 

Heart.  So,  madam  ; now  had  the  parson  but 
done  his  business — 

Bel.  You’d  be  half  weary  of  your  bargain. 

Heart.  No,  sure,  I might  dispense  with  one 
night’s  lodging. 

Bel.  l’m  ready  to  try,  sir.  - 

Heart.  Then  let’s  to  church  : 

And  if  it  be  our  chance  to  disagree-~ 

Bel.  Take  heed— the  surly  husband’s  fate  you 
see.  omnei. 


EPILOGUE 
(by  another  hand) 


8POKBN  BY  LADY  BRUTE  AND  BELINDA. 


Lady  Brute . No  Epilogue  ! 

Bel.  I swear  I know  of  none. 


Lady  Brute.  We  speak  not  from  the  poet  now, 
nor  i8  it 


Lady  Brute . Lord  i How  shall  we  excuse  it  to  His  cause — (I  want  a rhyme) 


the  town  ? 

Bel.  Why,  we  mnst  e’en  say  something  of  our 
own. 


Bel.  That  we  solicit. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  sure  you  cannot  hâve  the 
hearts  to  be  severe, 


Lady  Brute.  Our  own  ! Ay,  that  must  needs  And  damn  u 


be  precious  stuff. 

Bel.  I’il  lay  my  life,  they  *11  like  it  well  enough. 
Corne,  faith,  begin — 

Lady  Brute.  Excuse  me  : affcer  you. 

Bel.  Nay,  pardon  me  for  that,  1 know  my  eue. 
Lady  Brute.  Oh,  for  the  world,  I would  not  hâve 
precedence. 

Bel.  O Lord  ! 

Lady  Brute.  I swear— 

Bel.  O fy  ! 


Bel.  Damn  us  ! Let  ’em  if  they  dare. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  if  they  should,  what  punish- 
ment  remains? 

Bel.  Eternal  exile  from  behind  our  scenes. 

Lady  Brute.  But  if  they’re  kind,  that  sentence 
we’ll  recal, 

We  can  be  grateful — 

Bel.  And  hâve  wherewlthal. 

Lady  Brute.  But  at  grand  treaties  hope  not  to 
be  trusted, 


Lady  Brute. 


First,  then,  know  ail,  before  our  doom  is  fix’d, 
The  third  day  is  for  us — 

Bel.  Nay,  and  the  sixth. 


l’m  ail  obedienoe.  Before  preliminaries  are  adjusted. 


Bel.  You  know  the  time,  and  we  appoint  this 
place  ! 

Where,  if  you  please,  we’ll  meet  and  sign  the  peace. 
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Upon  the  ravivai  of  this  Play,  «n  1725,  Sir  John  Vanbmgh  thought  proper  to  substituts  the  ttco 

following  Scenes,  in  lieu  of  those  printed  in  page s 351,  353. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Covent-Garden. 


Enter  Lard  Rui,  Sir  John  Bruts,  Colonel  Bülly,  and 
othert,  i cith  drawn  tworde. 

Pake.  Is  the  dog  dead  ? 

Bully.  No,  daam  him  ! I heard  him  wheeze. 

Pake.  How  the  witch  bis  wife  howled  ! 

Bully . Ay,  ahe’ll  alarm  the  watch  preaently. 

Pake.  Appear,  knight,  then.  Corne,  yoa  hâve 
a good  cause  to  fight  for,  there’s  a man  murdered. 

Sir  John . Is  there  ? Then  let  his  ghost  be  satis- 
fied  ; for  I’U  sacrifice  a constable  to  it  presently, 
and  burn  his  body  upon  his  wooden  chair. 

Enter  a Tailor,  with  a bundle  under  his  arm. 

Bully.  How  now  1 what  hâve  we  got  here  ? a 
thief? 

Tailor.  No,  an’t  please  y ou,  I'm  no  thief. 

Pake.  That  we’ll  see  presently.  Here — let  the 
general  examine  him. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  examine  him,  and  1*11 
lay  a hundred  pound  I find  him  guilty  in  spite  of 
his  teeth — for  he  looks — like  a — sneaking  rascal. 
Corne,  sirrah,  without  equivocation  or  mental  ré- 
servation, tell  me  of  what  opinion  you  are,  and 
what  calling  ; for  by  them — I shall  guess  at  your 
morals. 

Taxi . An’t  please  you,  I’m  a dissenting  joumey- 
man  woman’s  tailor. 

Sir  John.  Then,  sirrah,  you  love  lying  by  your 
religion,  and  theft  by  your  trade  ; and  so  that  your 
punishment  may  be  suitable  to  your  crimes — I’il 
hâve  you  first  gagged — and  then  hanged. 

Tail.  Pray,good  worthy  gentlemen,  don’t  abuse 
me  ; indeed  I’m  an  honest  man,  and  a good  work- 
man,  though  I say  it  that  should  not  say  it. 

Sir  John . No  words,  sirrah,  but  attend  your 
fate. 

Pake.  Let  me  see  what’s  in  that  bundle. 

Tail.  An’t  please  you,  it’s  my  lady’s  short 
çloak  and  sack. 

Sir  John.  What  lady,  you  reptile,  you  ? 

Taxi.  My  lady  Brute,  an’t  please  your  honour. 

Sir  John.  My  lady  Brute  I my  wife  ! the  robe 
of  my  wife  ! with  reverence  let  me  approach  it. 
The  dear  angel  is  always  taking  care  of  me  in 
danger,  and  has  sent  me  this  suit  of  armour  to 
protect  me  in  this  day  of  battle.  On  they  go  ! 

AU.  O brave  knight  t 

Pake.  lave  Don  Quixote  the  second. 

Sir  John.  Sancho,  my  squire,  help  me  on  with 
my  armour. 

Tail.  O dear  gentlemen  ! I shall  be  quite  undone 
if  you  take  the  sack. 

Sir  John.  Retire,  sirrah  1 and  since  you  carry 
off  your  skin,  go  home  and  be  happy. 

Tail.  [ Aride .]  I think  I’d  e’en  as  good  follow 
the  gentleman's  advice  ; for  if  I dispute  any  longer, 


who  knowB  but  the  whim  may  take  ’em  to  case 
me. — These  courtiers  are  fuller  of  tricks  than  they 
are  of  money  ; they’ll  sooner  break  a man’s  bones 
than  pay  bis  bills.  [fîrit 

Sir  John.  So  ! how  do  you  like  my  shapes  now  ? 

Pake.  To  a miracle  ! he  looks  like  a queen  of 
the  Amazons. — But  to  your  arma  ! Gentlemen  ! 
The  enemy’s  upon  their  mardi — here’s  the  watch — 

Sir  John.  *Oons  ! if  it  were  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  I would  drive  him 
into  a horse-pond. 

Ail.  Huzza  ! O brave  knight  ! 

Enter  W&tchmen. 

Sir  John.  See  ! here  he  cornes,  with  ail  his 
Greeks  about  him. — Follow  me,  boys. 

Watehman.  Heyday  ! who  hâve  we  got  here. 
Stand  ! 

Sir  John.  Mayhap  not 

Watch.  What  are  you  ail  doing  here  in  the 
streets  at  this  time  o’  night  ? And  who  are  you, 
madam,  that  seem  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  noble 
crew  ? 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  I am  Bonduca,  queen  of 
the  Welchmen,  and  with  a leek  as  long  as  my 
pedigree,  I will  destroy  your  Roman  légion  in  an 
instant. — Britons,  strike  home  ! 

[They  fight  qff.  Watchmen  rrfttm  with  8ir  Joint. 

Watch.  So,  we  hâve  got  the  queen,  however  I 
We’ll  make  her  pay  well  for  her  ransom. — Corne, 
madam,  will  your  miqesty  please  to  walk  before  the 
constable  ? 

Sir  John.  The  constable’s  a rascal  ! and  you  are 
a son  of  a whore  ! 

Watch.  A most  noble  reply,  truly  ! If  this  be 
her  royal  style.  Fil  warrant  her  maids  of  honour 
prattle  prettUy.  But  we’ll  te&ch  you  some  of  our 
court  dialect  before  we  part  with  you,  princesse — 
Away  with  her  to  the  Round-h  ouae. 

Sir  John . Hands  off,  you  ruffians  1 My  honour’s 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life  ; I hope  you  won’t  be 
undvil. 

Watch.  Away  with  her!  [Errant. 


SCENE  III.—  The  Street  before  the  Justice’* 

Uouee. 

Enter  Constable  and  Watchmen,  with  Sir  John  Barra. 

Constable.  Corne,  forsooth,  corne  along,  if  you 
please.  I once  in  compassion  thought  to  hâve 
seen  you  safe  home  this  morning,  but  you  bave 
been  so  rampant  and  abusive  ail  night,  1 shall  see 
what  tbe  justice  of  peace  will  say  to  you. 

Sir  John.  And  you  shall  see  what  I’U  say  to  the 
justice  of  peace.  [Watehman  knoekeat  tkedeer. 
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Enter  Servant. 

Con.  18  Mr.  Justice  at  home  ? 

Serv.  Yes. 

Con.  Pray  acquaint  his  worahip  we  haye  got  an 
nnruly  «roman  here,  and  deaire  to  know  what  hell 
pleaae  to  haye  done  with  her. 

Serv.  l’il  acquaint  my  master.  [&rtt. 

Sir  John.  Hark  you,  constable,  what  cnckoldly 
justice  is  this  ? 

Con.  One  that  knows  how  to  deal  «rith  snch 
romps  as  you  are,  1*11  warrant  you. 

Enter  Justice. 

Juet.  Well,  Mr.  Constable,  what  is  the  matter 
there? 

Con.  An’t  please  your  worahip,  this  here  comical 
sort  of  a gentlewoman  has  committed  great  out- 
rages to-night.  She  has  been  frolicldng  «rith  my 
lord  Rake  and  his  gang  ; they  attacked  the  «ratch, 
and  I hear  there  has  been  a man  killed  : I believe 
'tu  they  haye  done  it. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  there  may  hâve  been  murder  for 
aught  I know  ; and  ’tis  a great  mercy  there  has 
not  been  a râpe  too — that  fellow  would  hâve 
ravished  me. 

2 Walch.  Ravish  1 ravish  ! O lud  ! O lud  ! 
O lud  ! Ravish  her  ! why,  please  your  worship,  I 
heard  Mr.  Constable  say  he  believed  she  was  little 
better  than  a maphrodrite. 

Juet.  Why,  truly,  she  does  seem  a little  mascu- 
line about  the  mouth. 

2 Wateh . Yes,  and  about  the  hands  too,  an’t 
please  your  worship.  I did  but  offer  in  mere 
civility  to  help  her  up  the  steps  into  our  apart- 
ment,  and  with  her  gripen  fist — ay,  just  so,  sir. 

' [Sir  Jour  knoeke  kim  down. 
Sir  John.  I felled  him  to  the  ground  like  an  oz. 
Juet.  Ont  upon  this  boisterous  woman!  Ont 
upon  her  ! 

Sir  John*  Mr.  Justice,  he  would  hâve  been  un- 
civil  1 It  was  in  défoncé  of  my  honour,  and  1 
demand  satisfaction. 

2 Wateh.  I hope  your  worship  will  satisfÿ  her 
honour  in  Bridewdl  ; thàt  fist  of  hers  will  make  an 
admirable  hemp-beater. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I hope  you  will  protect  me  against 
that  libidinous  rascal  ; Iam  a woman  of  quality 
and  virtue  too,  for  aÙ  I am  in  an  undress  this 
morning. 

Juet.  Why,  she  has  really  the  air  of  a sort  of 
a woman  a little  something  out  of  the  common. — 
Madam,  if  you  ezpect  1 should  be  favourable  to 
you,  I desire  1 may  know  who  you  are. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  1 am  anybody,  at  your  service. 
Juet.  Lady,  1 desire  to  know  your  name. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  my  name’s  Mary. 

Juet.  Ay,  but  your  surname,  madam  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  my  sorname’s  the  very  same  with 
my  husband’s. 

Juet.  A strange  woman  this  ! — Who  is  your 
husband,  pray  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir  John. 

Juet.  Sir  John  who? 

Sir  John.  Sir  John  Brute. 

Juet.  Is  it  possible,  madam,  you  can  be  my  lady 
Brute  ? 

Sir  John.  That  happy  woman,  sir,  am  I ; only 
j a little  in  my  merriment  to-night. 

Juet.  I am  concemed  for  sir  John. 

Sir  John . Truly  so  am  I. 

Juet.  I hâve  heard  he’s  an  honest  gentleman* 


Sir  John.  As  ever  drank. 

Juet.  Good  lack  1 Indeed,  lady,  l’m  sorry  he 
has  such  a wife. 

Sir  John.  I am  sorry  he  has  any  wife  at  ail. 

Juet.  And  so,  perhaps,  may  he.—I  doubt  you 
hâve  not  given  him  a very  good  taste  of  matrimony. 

Sir  John.  Taste,  sir!  Sir,  I hâve  scoraed  to 
stint  him  to  a taste,  I hâve  given  him  a full  meal 
of  it. 

Juet.  Indeed  1 believe  so!  But  pray,  fair 
lady,  may  he  hâve  given  you  any  occasion  for  this 
extraordinary  conduct  ? — does  he  not  use  you  well  ? 

Sir  John.  A little  upon  the  rough  sometimes. 

Juet.  Ay,  any  man  may  be  out  of  humour  now 
and  then. 

Sûr  John.  Sir,  I love  peace  and  quiet,  and  when 
a woman  don’t  find  that  at  home,  she’s  apt  some- 
times to  comfort  herself  with  a few  innocent 
diversions  abroad. 

Juet.  I doubt  he  uses  you  but  too  welL  Pray 
how  does  he  as  to  that  weighty  thing,  money  ? 
Does  he  allow  you  what  is  proper  of  that  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I hâve  generally  enough  to  pay 
the  reckoning,  if  this  son  of  a whore  of  a drawer 
would  but  bring  his  bill. 

Juet.  A strange  woman  this  ! — Does  he  spend 
a reasonable  portion  of  his  time  at  home,  to  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  children  ? 

Sir  John.  He  never  gave  his  wife  cause  to 
repine  at  his  being  abroad  in  his  life. 

Juet.  Pray,  madam,  how  may  he  be  in  the 
grand  matrimonial  point  ? — is  he  true  to  your  bed  ? 

Sir  John.  [ Aeide .]  Chaste  ! oons  ! This  fellow 
asks  so  many  impertinent  questions  ! egad  I 
believe  it  is  the  justice’s  wife,  in  the  justice's 
clothes. 

Juet.  ’Tis  a great  pity  he  should  hâve  been  thus 
disposed  of. — Pray,  madam,  (and  then  l’ve  done,) 
what  may  be  your  ladyship’s  common  method  of 
lifo  ? If  I may  présumé  so  far. 

Sir  John.  Why,  sir,  much  that  of  a woman  of 
quality. 

Juet.  Pray  how  may  you  generally  pans  your 
time,  madam?  your  morning  for  example. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  like  a woman  of  quality. — I wake 
about  two  o’dock  in  the  aftemoon — I stretch— 
and  make  a sign  for  my  chocolaté. — When  1 hâve 
drank  three  cups — I slide  down  again  upon  my 
back,  with  my  arme  over  my  head,  while  my  two 
maids  put  on  my  stockings. — Then,  hanging  upon 
their  shoulders,  I am  trailed  to  my  great  chair, 
where  1 ait — and  yawn — for  my  breakfost. — If  it 
don’t  corne  presently,  I lie  down  upon  my  couch  to 
say  my  prayers,  while  my  maid  reads  me  the  play- 
bills. 

Juet.  Very  well,  madam. 

Sir  John.  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I drink 
twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread 
and  butter. — And  half  an  hour  after,  1 send  to  the 
cook  to  know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Juet.  So,  madam  1 

Sir  John.  Bv  that  time  my  head  is  half  dressed, 
I hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a State 
of  perdition  that  the  meat’s  ail  cold  upon  the 
table,  to  amend  which,  I corne  down  in  an  hour 
more,  and  hâve  it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be 
ail  diéssed  over  again. 

Juet.  Poor  man  ! 

Sir  John.  When  I bave  dined,  and  my  idle 
servants  are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their  ease. 
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to  do  80  too,  I call  for  my  coach,  to  go  risit  fifty 
dear  friends,  of  whom  I hope  I shall  never  find 
one  at  home  whüe  I shall  live. 

Just.  So,  there’s  the  morning  and  afternoon 
pretty  well  disposed  of  ! — Pray,  madam,  how  do 
you  pass  your  erenings  ? 

Sir  John.  Like  a woman  of  spirit,  sir,  a great 
spirit.  Give  me  a box  and  dice. — Seven's  the 
main  ! Oona  ! Sir,  I set  you  a hundred  pound  ! — 
Why»  do  you  think  women  are  married  now  a days, 
to  ait  at  home  and  mend  napkins  ? Sir,  we  hâve 
nobler  ways  of  pasaing  time. 

J tut.  Mercy  upon  us,  Mr.  Constable,  what 
will  this  âge  corne  to  ? . 

Con.  What  will  it  corne  to,  indeed,  if  such 
women  as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I bave  a little  urgent  business 
calls  upon  me  ; and  therefore  I desire  the  favour 
of  you  to  bring  matters  to  a conclusion. 

Just.  Madam,  if  I were  sure  that  business  were 
not  to  commit  more  disorders,  I would  release 
yoa. 


Sir  John.  None — by  my  virtue. 

Just.  Then,  Mr.  Constable,  you  may  diacharge 
her. 

Sir  John . Sir,  your  yery  humble  serrant.  If 
you  please  to  accept  of  a bottle — j 

Just.  I thank  you  kindly,  madam  ; but  I never 
drink  in  a morning.  Good-by-t’ye,  madam,  good- 
by-t'ye. 

Sir  John . Good-by-t'ye,  good  sir. — [£*rtt  Jus- 
tice.] So  ! — Now,  Mr.  Constable,  shall  you  and  I 
go  pick  up  a wbore  together  ? 

Con.  No,  thank  you,  madam  ; my  wife’s  enough 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man.  | 

Sir  John.  lAsids."}  He  ! he  ! he  ! he  ! he  ! — ' 
the  fool  is  married  then. — [Aloud.]  Well,  you 
won’t  go  ? 

Con.  Not  1,  trnly. 

Sir  John.  Then  1*11  go  by  myself  ; and  you  and 
your  wife  may  be  damned.  [£nX 

Con . [Gasting  after  htm.]  Why  God-a-mercy, 
lady  ! [fsevnt. 


Æ S O P. 

& Comrtrg. 


PREFACE. 

To  speak  for  a play  if  it  ean’t  speak  for  itself  ia  vain  ; and  if  it  can,  lis  needleas.  For  one  of  theoe  reaaons  (I  canl 
yet  tell  which,  for  ’tis  now  but  the  aeoond  day  of  aoting)  1 résolve  to  say  nothing  for  Æsop,  though  1 know  he’d  be  glad 
of  help  ; for  lot  the  beat  happen  that  oan,  his  Joumey’s  up  hill,  with  a dead  Engliah  weight  at  the  tafl  of  him. 

At  Paris  indeed  he  scrambled  up  something  faater  (for  Iwas  up  hill  there  too)  than  I*m  afrald  he  will  do  hère  : the 
French  having  more  mercury  in  thelr  heads,  and  leas  beef  and  pudding  in  their  beilies.  Our  solidity  may  set  hard, 
what  thelr  folly  makes  easy  : for  fools  I own  they  are,  you  know  we  hâve  found  them  so  in  the  conduot  of  the  war  ; 
1 wish  we  may  do  so  in  the  management  of  the  peace  : but  that’s  neither  Æsop’s  business  nor  mine. 

This  play,  gentlemen  (or  one  not  muoh  unlike  it),  waswrit  in  Frenoh  about  six  years  sinoe  by  one  Monsieur  Boursault  ; 
’twas  played  at  Paris  by  the  Frenoh  oomedians,  and  this  was  ite  fate  The  flrst  day  it  appeared,  twas  routed  people 
seldom  being  fond  of  what  they  don't  underetand,  their  own  sweet  persons  ezoepted.  The  aeoond  (by  the  help  of  some 
bold  knight-errants)  it  rallied  ; the  third  it  advanoed  ; the  fourth  it  gave  a vigorous  attaok  ; and  the  flf  th  put  ail  the 
feathere  in  town  to  the  acamper,  pursuing  ’em  on  to  the  fourteenth,  and  then  they  cried  out  quarter. 

Tia  not  reasonable  to  ezpect  Æaop  should  gain  so  great  a victory  hère,  sinoe  ’tis  possible  by  fooling  with  his  sword 
1 may  bave  turned  the  edge  on’t  For  1 oonfess  in  the  translation  I hâve  not  at  ail  stuck  to  the  original.  Nay,  I hâve 
gone  farther  : 1 bave  wholly  added  the  flfth  Aot,  and  crowded  a oountry  gentleman  into  the  fourth,  for  which  I ask 
Monsieur  Boursault’s  pardon  with  ail  my  heart,  but  doubt  I never  shall  obtain  it  for  brlnglng  him  into  suoh  company. 
Though  after  ail,  had  1 been  so  complaisant  to  hâve  waited  on  his  play  word  for  Word,  tia  possible  even  that  might  not 
hâve  ensured  the  sucoeas  of  it  : for  though  It  swam  in  France,  it  might  hâve  snnk  in  Engiand.  Thelr  oountry  abounds 
in  oark,  ours  in  lead. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONÆ. 


Æaop. 

Learchus,  Governor  qf  Cyxieus. 

O ronces,  in  love  urtth  Euphronia. 


Eopkronza,  Daughter  to  Leabchüs,  fa  love  with 
Oronges. 

Doius,  her  Nurse. 


A Priest,  Musiciens,  Danoers,  Servants,  Ac. 


People  who  oome  to  Æsop,  upon  several  occasions, 
independent  one  of  another. 

Hraûramv. } Covntr*  • 

Roger,  a Country  Bwnpkin. 

Quaint,  a Herald, 

Fruitpül,  an  Innkeeper. 

Mrs.  Fruitfvl,  his  WW. 

Sir  Polidorus  Hogstye,  a Country  Gentleman. 
Hortensia,  an  affected  leamed  Lady. 

Axinta,  a lewd  Molher. 

Mrs.  Forgewiix,  a 8crivener‘s  Widou. 


SCENE, — Ctzicus. 


PROLOGUE. 


Gallamts  I we  never  yet  prodaced  a play 
With  greater  fears  than  this  we  act  to-day  ; 

Barren  of  ail  the  grâces  of  the  stage, 

Barren  of  ail  that  entertains  this  âge. 

No  hero,  no  romance,  no  plot,  no  show, 

No  râpe,  no  bawdy,  no  intrigue,  no  beau  : 

There’s  nothing  in’t  with  which  we  use  to  please  ye; 
With  downright  dull  instruction  we’re  to  tease  ye  : 
The  stage  turns  pulpit,  and  the  world’s  so  fickle, 
The  playhouse  in  a whim  turns  conventicle. 

But  preaching  here  must  prove  a hungry  trade, 
The  patentées  will  find  so,  I’m  afraid  : 


For  though  with  heavenly  zeal  you  ail  abound, 

As  by  y our  lives  and  morals  may  be  found  ; 
Though  every  female  here  o’erflows  with  grâce, 
And  chaste  Diana’s  written  in  her  face  ; 

Though  maids  renounoe  the  sweets  of  fornication. 
And  one  lewd  wife’s  not  left  in  ail  the  nation  ; 
Though  men  grow  true,  and  the  foui  fiend  defy  ; 
Though  tradesmen  cheat  no  more,  nor  lawyers  lie; 
Though  not  one  spot  be  found  on  Levi’a  tribe, 

Nor  one  soft  courtier  that  will  touch  & bribe  ; 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  such  religions  days, 

Sermons  bave  never  borne  the  price  of  plays. 
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ÆSOP. 


▲CT  I. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Learchus’s  House. 

Enter  Lkabchub,  Eüphrowià,  and  Dorib. 

Lear.  At  length  I am  blessed  with  the  sight  of 
the  world’s  wonder,  the  delight  of  mankind,  the 
incomparable  Æsop. — Y on  had  time  to  observe 
him  last  night,  daughter,  as  he  sat  at  supper  with 
me.  Tell  me  how  you  like  him.  child  ; is  ne  not  a 
charming  person  ? 

Euph.  Charming! 

Lear . What  sayest  thou  to  him,  Doris  ? Thon 
art  a good  judge,  a wench  of  a nice  palate. 

Dor . You  woald  not  hâve  me  flatter,  sir  ? 

Lear . No,  speak  thy  thonghts  boldly. 

Dor.  Boldly,  yon  say  ? 

Lear . Boldly,  I say. 

Dor.  Why  then,  sir,  my  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man is,  that  he’s  nglier  than  an  old  beau. 

Lear . How!  Impudence. 

Dor.  Nay,  if  yon  are  angry,  sir,  second  thonghts 
are  beat  ; he’s  as  proper  as  a pikeman,  holds  np 
his  head  like  a dancing-master,  has  the  shape  of  a 
barb,  the  face  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a cherubim, 
the  smell  of  a dvet-cat — 

Lear . In  short,  thon  art  (bol  enough  not  to  be 
pleased  with  him. 

Dor.  Excuse  me  for  that,  sir;  I bave  wit  enough 
to  make  myself  merry  with  him. 

Lear.  If  his  body’s  deformed,  his  soûl  is  beau- 
tiful  : would  to  kind  Heaven,  as  he  is,  my  daughter 
could  but  flnd  the  means  to  please  him  ! 

Euph . To  what  end,  dear  father  ? 

Lear . That  he  might  be  your  husband,  dear 
daughter. 

Euph.  My  husband  ! Shield  me,  kind  Heaven  ! 

Dor.  Psha  ! he  has  a mind  to  make  us  laugh, 
that’ s ail. 

Lear.  Æsop,  then,  is  not  worth  her  care,  in  thy 
opinion  ? 

Dor.  Why  truly,  sir,  I'm  always  for  making 
suitable  matches,  and  don’t  much  approve  of  breed- 
ing  monsters.  I would  hâve  nothing  marry  a baboon 
but  what  has  been  got  by  a monkey. 

Lear.  How  darest  thou  liken  so  incomparable  a 
man  to  so  contemptible  a beast  ? 

Dor.  Ah,  the  incons tancy  of  this  world  1 Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.  Your  little  monkey  is  scarce 
cold  in  his  grave,  and  you  hâve  already  forgot  what 
you  used  so  much  to  admire.  Do  but  call  hlm  to 
remembrance,  sir,  in  his  red  coat,  new  gloves,  little 
hat,  and  clean  linen  ; then  discharge  your  con- 
science, utter  the  trnth  from  your  heart,  and  tell 
us  whether  he  was  not  the  prettier  gentleman  of 
the  two. — By  my  virginity,  sir,  (though  that’s  but 
a slippery  oath  you’ll  say,)  had  they  made  love  to 
me  together,  Æsop  should  hâve  wom  the  willow. 

Lear.  Since  nothing  but  an  animal  will  please 
thee,  ’tia  pity  my  monkey  had  not  that  virginity 
thou  hast  swom  by.  But  I,  whom  wisdom  charms, 
even  in  the  homeliest  dress,  can  never  think  the 
much  deserving  Æsop  unworthy  of  my  daughter. 

Dor.  Now,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is*t  you 
so  admire  in  him  ? 

Lear.  Hark,  and  thou  shalt  know  ; but  you, 
Euphronia,  be  you  more  especially  attentive. 


’Tis  true,  he’s  plain  ; but  that,  my  girl’s,  a trifle. 
Ail  manly  beauty’s  seated  in  the  soûl  ; 

And  that  of  Æsop,  envy’s  self  must  own 
Outshines  whate’er  the  world  has  yet  produced. 
Crœsus,  the  prospérons  favourite  of  Heaven  ; 
Crœsus,  the  happiest  potentate  on  earth  ; 

Whose  treasure  (though  immense)  is  the  least  part 
Of  what  he  holds  from  Providence’s  care, 

Leans  on  his  shoulder  as  his  grand  support  ; 
Admires  his  wisdom,  dotes  upon  his  truth. 

And  makes  him  pilot  to  impérial  sway. 

But  in  this  elevated  post  of  power, 

What’s  his  employ?  where  does  he  point  his 
thoughts  ? 

To  live  in  splendour,  luxury,  and  ease, 

Do  endless  mischiefs,  by  neglecting  good, 

And  build  his  family  on  others’  ruins  ? 

No  ï 

He  serves  the  prince,  and  serves  the  people  too  ; 

Is  useful  to  the  rich,  and  helps  the  poor  ; 

There’s  nothing  stands  neglected,  but  himself. 
With  constant  pain,  and  yet  with  constant  joy, 
From  place  to  place  throughout  the  realm  he  goes, 
With  useful  lessons,  form’d  to  every  rank  : 

The  people  learn  obedienœ  from  his  tongue, 

The  magistrats  is  guided  in  oommand, 

The  prince  is  minded  of  a (ather’s  care  ; 

The  subject’s  taught  the  duty  of  a child. 

And  as  ’tis  dangerous  to  be  bold  with  truth, 

He  often  calls  for  fable  to  his  aid, 

Where  under  abject  names  of  beasts  and  birds, 
Yirtue  shines  out,  and  vice  is  dothed  in  shame  : 
And  thus  by  inoffensive  wisdom’s  force, 

He  conquers  folly  wheresoe’er  he  moves  ! 

This  is  his  portrait. 

Dor.  A very  good  picture  of  a very  ill  face  ! 
Lear.  Well,  daughter  ; what,  not  a word?  Is  it 
possible  anything  that  I am  father  of  can  be  un- 
touched  with  so  much  merit  ? 

Euph.  My  duty  may  make  ail  things  possible. 
But  Æsop  is  so  ugly,  sir. 

Lear.  His  soûl  bas  so  much  be&uty  in’t,  your 
reason  ought  to  blind  your  eyes.  Besides,  my  in- 
terest is  concemed  ; his  power  alarma  me.  I lcnow 
throughout  the  kingdom  he’s  the  scourge  of  evil 
magistrates  ; tums  out  governors  when  they  tura 
tyrants  ; breaks  office»  for  false  masters  ; excludes 
judges  from  giviug  sentence  when  they  hâve  been 
absent  during  the  trial  ; hangs  lawyere  when  they 
take  fees  on  both  sides  ; forbids  physicians  to  take 
money  of  thoae  they  don’t  cure.  ’Tis  true,  my 
innocence  ought  to  banish  my  fears  : but  my 
government,  child,  is  too  delicious  a morsel  not  to 
set  many  a (nul  mouth  a-watering.  Who  knows 
what  accusations  envy  may  produce  ? But  ail 
would  be  secure,  if  thou  couldst  touch  the  heart  of 
Æsop.  Let  me  blow  up  thy  ambition,  girl  ; the 
(ire  of  that  will  make  thy  eyes  sparkle  at  him. — 
[Euphronia  tigh*.]  Whars  that  sigh  for  now? 
Ha  ! — A young  husband,  by  my  conscience  ! Ah, 
daughter,  hadst  thou  a young  husband,  he’d  make 
thee  sigh  indeed.  l’il  tell  thee  what  he’s  composed 
of.  He  has  a wig  full  of  pulvilio,  a pocket  full  of 
dioe,  a heart  full  of  treason,  a mouth  (ull  of  lies,  a 
belly  fullof  drink,  a carcass  full  of  plaslers,  a tail 
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fall  of  pozy  and  a head  fall  of — nothing.  There’s 
his  picture  ; wear  it  at  thy  heart  if  thon  canst. 
Bot  here  cornes  one  of  greater  worth. 

Enter  Æaor. 

Lear,  Good  morning  to  my  noble  lord  ! jour 
excelleacj — 

Ætop.  Softly,  good  goyemor  : 

I’m  a poor  wanderer  from  place  to  place  ; 

Too  weak  to  train  the  weignt  of  grandeur  with  me. 
The  name  of  excellency’s  not  for  me. 

Lear.  My  noble  lord,  'tis  due  to  yonr  employ  ; 
Your  predecesaors  ail — 

Ætop.  My  predeceasora  ail  deserved  it,  air, 

They  were  great  men  in  wiadom,  birth,  and  service  ; 
Whilst  I,  a poor,  nnknown,  décrépit  wretch, 
Mounted  aloft  for  Fortune’s  pastime, 

Ezpect  each  moment  to  conclu  de  the  farce, 

By  sinking  to  the  mud  from  whence  I sprung. 

Lear.  Great  Crœsua’  gratitude  mil  atill  support 
Hia  coffera  ail  are  open  to  your  will,  [you  ; 

Your  future  fortune’a  whoUy  in  your  power. 

Ætop.  But  ’tis  a power  that  I ahall  ne'er  employ. 
Lear.  Why  ao,  my  lord  ? 

Ætop . I’il  tell  you,  air. 

A hungry  goat,  who  had  not  eat 

Some  nights  and  daya — (for  want  of  méat) 

Was  kindly  brought  at  laat, 

By  Providence’a  care, 

To  better  cheer, 

After  a more  than  penitential  faat. 

He  found  a barn  well  atored  with  grain, 

To  enter  in  required  some  pain  ; 

But  a delicioua  bait 

Makes  the  way  easy,  though  the  pass  is  atrait. 
Our  guest  obaerring  various  méats, 

He  puta  on  a good  modiah  face, 

He  takes  hia  place, 

He  ne’er  saya  grâce, 

But  where  he  likes,  he  there  (alla  to  and  eats. 

At  length  with  jaded  teeth  and  jaws, 

He  made  a pauae, 

And  finding  atill  some  room, 

Fell  to  as  he  had  done  before, 

For  time  to  corne  laid  in  hia  store  ; 

And  when  hia  guts  could  hold  no  more, 

He  thought  of  going  home. 

But  here  hè  met  the  glutton’s  curae  ; 

He  found  hia  belly  grown  so  great, 

’Twas  vain  to  think  of  a retreat, 

Till  he  had  render’d  ail  he’ad  eat. 

And  well  he  fared  no  worse. 

To  the  application,  governor. 

Lear.  ’Tis  easy  to  be  made,  my  lord. 

Ætop.  I’m  glad  on’t.  Trutb  can  never  be  too 
clear.  [Seeing  Euphaonia. 

la  thia  young  damsel  your  fair  daughter,  sir  ? 

Lear . ’Tis  my  daughter,  my  good  lord.  Fair 
too,  if  ahe  appears  auch  m theeyea  of  the  unerring 
Æaop. 

Ætop.  I never  aaw  ao  beautiful  a créature. 

iGoing  up  to  ealute  her. 
Lear . XAtide.]  Now's  the  time  ; kiaa,  soft  girL 
and  tire  him. 

Æecp . How  partial’*  nature  ’twixt  her  form  and 
mine  1 leasing  at  her. 

Lear . [Atide.J  Look,  look,  look,  how  he  gazes 
at  ber  ! — Cupid’a  hard  at  work,  I aee  that  already. 
Slap  ; there  he  hita  him  ! — If  the  wench  would  but 
do  her  part. — But  aee,  aee,  how  the  perverse  young 
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baggage  stands  biting  her  thumba,  and  won’t  give 
him  one  kind  glance  ! — Ah  the  aullen  jade  ! Had  it 
been  a handsome  strong  dog  of  five-and-tweuty, 
ahe’d  a fallen  a coquetting  on’t,  with  every  inch 
about  her.  But  maybe  it’a  I that  apoil  sport,  I’U 
make  a pretence  to  leave  ’em  together. — [Aloud.] 
Will  your  lordahip  pleaae  to  drink  any  coffee  thia 
morning  ? 

Ætop . With  ail  my  heart,  governor. 

Lear.  Your  lordahip  will  give  me  leave  to  go 
and  order  it  myaelf  ; for  unleaa  I am  by,  ’tis  never 
perfect. 

Ætop.  Provided  you  leave  me  thia  fair  maid  in 
hoatage  for  your  return,  I consent. 

Lear.  My  good  lord  doea  mv  daughter  too  much 
honour. — [Atide.]  Ah,  that  tne  wench  would  but 
do  her  part  ! — [Asideto  Euphronia.]  Hark  you, 
huasy  ! You  can  give  youraelf  airs  sometimes,  you 
know  you  can.  Do  you  remember  what  work  you 
made  with  youraelf  at  church  t’other  day  ? Play 
your  tricks  over  again  once  more  for  my  pleaaure, 
and  let  me  hâve  a good  account  of  thia  atateaman, 
or,  d’ye  hear  ? — you  ahall  die  a maid  ; go  chew 
upon  that  ; go.  lExit. 

Ætop.  Here  I am  left,  fair  damael,  too  much 
exposed  to  your  charma,  not  to  fall  your  victim. 

Euph.  Your  fall  will  then  be  due  to  your  own 
weakneaa,  air  ; for  Heaven’s  my  witneaa,  I neither 
endeavour  nor  wish  to  wound  you. 

Ætop.  I understand  you,  lady  ; your  heart’a 
already  diapoaed  of,  ’tis  seldom  otherwiae  at  your 
âge. 

Euph.  My  heart  diapoaed  of  ! 

Dor . Nay,  never  mince  the  matter,  madam. 
The  gentleman  looks  like  a civil  gentleman,  e’en 
confeaa  the  truth  to  him.  He  haa  a good  intereat 
with  your  father,  and  no  doubt  will  employ  it  to 
break  the  heatheniah  match  he  proposes  to  you. — 
[ToÆsop.]  Yes,  air,  my  young  lady  haa  been  in 
love  these  two  yeara,  and  that  with  as  pretty  a 
fellow  as  ever  entend  a virgin’s  heart;  tall, 
straight,  young,  vigorous,  good  clothea,  long  péri- 
wig,  clean  linen  ; in  brief,  he  has  every thing  that’a 
neceaaary  to  aet  a young  lady  a-longing,  and  to  atay 
it  when  he  haa  done.  But  her  father,  whoae  ambi- 
tion makea  him  tum  fool  in  hia  old  âge,  cornes 
with  a back  atroke  upon  ua,  and  apoila  ail  our 
sport.  Would  you  believe  it,  air  ! he  haa  propoaed 
to  her  to-day  the  moat  confounded  ugly  fellow. 
Look,  if  the  very  thoughts  of  him  don’t  aet  the 
poor  thing  a-crying  ? And  you,  air,  hâve  so  much 
power  with  the  old  gentleman,  that  one  word  from 
you  would  aet  us  ail  right  again.  If  he  will  hâve 
her  a wife,  in  the  name  of  Venus  let  him  provide 
her  a handsome  huaband,  and  not  throw  her  into 
the  pawa  of  a thing  that  nature  in  a merry  humour 
has  made  half  man,  half  monkey. 

Ætop.  Pray  what'a  thia  monater’a  name,  lady  ? 

Euph.  No  matter  for  hia  name,  air  ; my  father 
will  know  who  you  mean  at  first  word. 

Ætop.  But  you  should  not  always  chooae  by  the 
outside  alone  ; believe  me,  fair  damael,  a fine  peri- 
wig  keepa  many  a fool’a  head  from  the  weather. 
Hâve  a care  of  your  young  gallant 

Dor . There’s  no  danger,  I hâve  examined  him  • 
hia  inaide’a  as  good  as  hia  out  ; I say  he  haa  wit, 
and  I think  I know. 

Euph.  Nay,  ahe  aaya  true  ; he’a  even  a miracle 
of  wit  and  beauty  : did  you  but  aee  him,  you’d  be 
youraelf  my  rival. 
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Ætop.  Thon  youare  resolvedagainstthe  monater. 

Dor.  Fy,  air,  fy  ! I wonder  you’U  pat  her  in 
miad  of  that  foui  frightful  thing.  We  (hall  hâve 
her  dreara  of  nothing  ail  night  bnt  bat*  and  owla, 
and  toada  and  hedgehogi,  and  then  «e  shall  hare 
«nch  a squeaking  and  aqoalling  with  her,  the  whole 
honte  wül  be  in  an  nproar  : therefore,  pray  air, 
name  hitn  no  more,  bat  use  your  intereet  with  her 
fatber  that  she  may  never  hear  of  him  again. 

Ætop.  Bat  if  I ahoald  be  ao  generoua  to  tare 
you  from  the  old  gallant,  what  ahall  I aay  for  your 
young  one  ? 

Euph.  Oh,  air,  you  may  » en  tare  to  enlarge  npon 
hia  perfections  ; yon  need  not  fear  saying  too  mach 
in  hia  praise. 

Dot.  And  pray,  air,  be  as  copions  npon  the 
defecta  of  t’other  ; you  need  not  fear  outrnnning 
the  teit  there  neither,  aay  the  worat  you  can. 

Euph.  Yon  may  aay  the  fi  rat  is  the  moet  graceful 
man  that  Asia  erer  brought  forth. 

Dor.  And  you  may  aay  the  latter  is  the  moet 
deformed  monater  that  copulation  erer  produced. 

Euph.  Tell  him  that  Oroncea  (for  that  ’a  hia 
dear  name)  h as  ail  the  virtues  that  compose  a 
perfect  hero. 

Dor.  And  tell  him  that  Pigmy  haa  ail  the  vicea 
that  go  to  equip  an  attorney. 

Euph.  That  to  one  I could  be  truc  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  life. 

Dor.  That  for  t’other  ahe’d  cackold  him  the 
very  day  of  her  marriage. — Thia,  air,  in  few  words, 
is  the  theme  you  are  desired  to  preach  upon. 

Ætop.  I nerer  yet  had  one  that  fomiahed  me 

Enter  Serrant 

Ser.  My  lord,  there’s  a lady  below  désirés  to 
speak  with  your  honour. 

Ætop.  What  lady? 

Str.  It’amylady — my  lady — [To  Douta.]  The 

a'  there,  the  wiae  lady,  the  great  scholar,  that  no- 
y can  understand. 

Dor.  O ho,  ia  it  she  ? pray  let'a  srithdraw,  and 
oblige  her,  madam  ; she’s  ready  to  swoon  at  the 
inaipid  aight  of  one  of  her  orra  aex. 

Euph.  You’ll  excuse  us,  nr,  we  leare  yon  to 


may  be  understood  ; language  waa  desigued  for  it, 
indeed  it  waa. 

Hart.  Of  rulgar  things, in rulgar phrase wetalk; 
But  when  of  Æsop  we  muât  speak, 

The  theme’s  too  lofty  for  an  humble  style  : 

Æsop  ia  sure  no  common  character. 

Ætop.  No,  truly,  I am  aomething  parti cular. 
Yet,  if  I am  not  miataken,  what  I hare  extraor. 
dinary  about  me,  may  be  deacribed  in  rery  homely 
language.  Here  waa  a young  gentlewoman  but 
juat  now  pencilled  me  ont  to  a hoir,  I thooght  ; and 
yet,  I tow  to  Gad,  the  leamed’st  Word  ï heard  her 
make  use  of,  waa  monater. 

Hort.  That  waa  a woman,  air,  a very  woman  ; 
Her  cogitations  ail  were  on  the  outward  man  : 

But  I strike  deeper,  ’tia  the  mind  I view. 

The  soul's  the  worthy  object  of  my  care  ; 

The  soûl,  that  sample  of  dirinity, 

That  glorioua  ray  of  heavenly  light.  The  soûl, 
That  awful  throne  of  thought,  that  aacred  aeat 
Of  contemplation.  The  soûl,  that  noble  source 
Of  wisdom,  that  foontain  of  comfort,  that  apring 
of joy, 

That  happy  token  of  eternal  life  : 

The  soûl,  that 

Ætop.  Pray,  lady,  are  yon  married  ? 

Hort.  Why  that  question,  air  ? 

Ætop.  Only  that  I might  wait  upon  yonr  hus- 
band  to  wish  him  joy. 

Hort.  When  people  of  my  composition  would 
marry,  they  fi  rat  find  aomething  of  their  own 
speciea  to  join  with  ; I nerer  could  reaolre  to  take 
a thing  of  common  fabric  to  my  bed,  lest  wben  hia 
brutish  indinationa  prompt  him,  he  ahoald  make 
me  mother  to  a form  like  hia  own. 

Ætop.  Metbinks  a lady  ao  extremely  nioe,  ahoald 
be  mach  at  a loss  who  to  converse  with. 

Hort.  Sir  I keep  my  chamber,  and  converse  with 
myself;  ’tia  better  being  alone,  than  to  miaally 
one’a  conversation.  Men  are  scandalous,  and 
women  are  inaipid  : discourse  without  figure  makea 
me  aick  at  my  soûl  : Oh  the  charma  of  a metaphor  ! 
What  harmony  there  is  iu  words  of  érudition  ! 
The  muaic  of  them  is  inimaginable. 

Ætop.  Will  you  hear  a fable,  lady  ? 

Hort.  Willingly,  sir  -,  the  apologue  pleases  me 
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Hart.  How  grossly  does  this  poor  world  suffer 
itself  to  be  imposed  npon  ! — Æsop,  a man  ofsense  ! 
— Ha  ! ha  1 ha!  ha!  haï  Alas,  poor  wretch  ! t 
shoold  not  hâve  known  him  but  by  his  deformity, 
hii  sool’s  as  nanseous  to  my  underatanding,  as  Us 
odious  body  to  my  sense  of  feeling.  Well, 


’Mongst  ail  tho  wits  that  are  allow’d  to  shine, 
Methinks  there’ s nothing  y et  approaohes  mine  : 
Sure  I was  sent  the  homely  âge  to  adom  ; 

What  star,  I know  not,  nded  when  I was  boni, 
Bat  everything  besides  myselfs  my  scorn. 

[Rxit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Lkarchus's  Haute. 

Enter  Euphrokia  and  Doris. 

Dor.  What  in  the  name  of  Jove’s  the  matter 
with  yon  ? Speak,  for  Heaven’s  sake  1 

Euph.  Oh  ! what  shall  1 do  ? Doris,  I’m  undone. 

Dor.  What,  ravished  ? 

Euph.  No,  ten  times  worse  ! ten  times  worse  ! 
Unlace  me,  or  I shall  swoon. 

Dor.  Unlaœyou!  why  yon  are  not  thereabonts, 
I hope  ? 

Euph.  No,  no  ; worse  still  ; worse  than  ail  that. 

Dor.  Nay,  then  it’s  bad  indeed.— [Doris  un- 
lacet  herj]  There,  how  d’ye  do  now  ? 

Euph . So  ; it’s  going  over. 

Dor.  Courage,  plock  up  yoar  spirits  ! Well,  now 
what’s  the  matter  ! 

Euph . The  matter  ! thon  sha’t  hear.  Know 
that — that  cheat — Æsop — 

Dor.  Likeenoogh;  speak!  What  bas  he  doue  ? 
that  ngly  ill-boding  Cyclops. 

Euph.  Why,  instead  of  keeping  his  promise, 
and  speaking  for  Oronoes,  he  has  not  said  one 
word  but  what  has  been  for  him  self.  And  by  my 
father’s  order,  before  to-morrow  noon  he*s  to 
marry  me. 

Dor.  He  marry  yon  1 

Euph.  Am  I in  the  wrong  to  be  in  this  despair  ? 
Tell  me,  Doris,  if  I am  to  blâme  ? 

Dor.  To  blâme  ! no,  by  my  troth.  That  ngly, 
old,  treacherons  piece  of  vermin  ! that  melancholy 
mixtnre  of  impotence  and  desire  ! does  his  mouth 
stand  to  a yonng  partridge  ! ah,  the  old  goat  ! 
And  yonr  father  ! — he  downright  dotes  atlast  then. 

Euph.  Ah,  Doris  ; what  a hnsband  does  he  give 
me  ! and  what  a lover  does  he  rob  me  of  ! Thou 
knowest  ’em  both  ; think  of  Oronoes,  and  think  of 
Æsop. 

Dor.  [Spittvng.]  A fonl  monster!  And  yet, 
now  1 think  on’t,  I’m  almost  as  angry  at  t’other 
too.  Methinks  he  makes  but  a slow  voyage  on’t 
for  a man  in  love  : ’tis  now  above  two  months 
since  he  went  to  Lesbos,  to  pack  np  the  old  bones 
of  his  dead  father  ; sure  he  might  hâve  made  a 
little  more  haste. 

Enter  Obohcbs. 

Euph.  Oh  ! my  heart  ; what  do  I see  ? 

Dor.  Tàlk  of  the  devil,  and  he’s  at  yonr  elbow. 

Oron.  My  dear  soûl  ! 

[Euphrokia  runt  and  ieapt  about  hit  neek. 

Euph.  Why  wonld  yon  stay  so  long  from  me  ? 

Oron.  ’Twas  not  my  fsnlt  indeed  ; the  winds — 

Dor.  The  winds  ! Will  the  winds  blow  yon  yonr 
mistress  again  ? We  bave  had  winds  too,  and 
waves  into  the  bargain,  storms  and  tempests,  ses 
monsters,  and  the  devil  and  ail.  She  struggled  as 
long  as  she  could,  bat  a woman  can  do  no  more 


than  she  can  do  ; when  her  breath  was  gone,  down 
she  snnk. 

Oron.  What’s  the  meaning  of  ail  this  ? 

Dor.  Meaning!  There’s  meaning  and  mnmping 
too  : yonr  mistress  is  married,  that’ s ail. 

Oron.  Death  and  fùries  ! 

Euph . [ Clinging  about  Asm.]  Don’t  youfrighten 
him  too  mnch,  neither,  Doris. — No,  my  dear,  l’m 
not  yet  executed,  though  l’m  oondemned. 

Oron . Condemned  ! to  what  ? Speak  ! qnick  ! 

Dor.  To  be  married. 

Oron.  Married  ! When  ? how  ? where  ? to  what  ? 
to  whom  P 

Dor.  Æsop  ! Æsop  ! Æsop  ! Æsop  ! Æsop  ! 

Oron.  Fiends  and  spectres  ! What  ! that  piece 
of  deformity  ! that  monster  ! that  crump  ! 

Dor.  The  same,  sir,  the  same. — I find  he  knows 
him. — Yon  might  hâve  corne  home  sooner. 

Oron.  Dear  Euphronia,  ease  me  from  my  pain. 
Swear  that  yon  neither  hâve  nor  will  consent. 

I know  this  oomes  from  yonr  ambitions  father; 
Bnt  yon’ie  too  générons,  too  trne  to  leave  me  : 
Millions  of  kingdoms  ne’er  wonld  shake  my  faith, 
And  I believe  yonr  oonstancy  as  firm. 

Euph.  Yon  do  me  justice,  yon  shall  find  yon  do  : 
For  racks  and  tortures,  crowns  and  sceptres  join’d, 
Shall  neither  fright  me  from  my  truth,  nor  tempt 
Me  to  be  false.  On  tins  you  may  dépend. 

Dor.  Wonld  to  the  Lord  you  wonld  find  some 
otber  place  to  make  yonr  fine  speeches  in  ! Don’t 
yon  know  that  our  dear  friend  Æaop’s  coming  to 
receive  his  visita  here  ? In  this  great  downy  chair 
your  pretty  little  hnsband-elect  is  to  sit  and  hear 
ail  the  complainte  of  the  town  : one  of  wisdom’s 
chief  recompenses  being  to  be  constantly  troubled 
with  the  business  of  fools. — Pray,  madam,  will  you 
take  the  gentleman  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  into 
yonr  chamber  ; and  when  yon  are  there,  don’t  lie 
whining,  and  crying,  and  sighing,  and  wishing — 
[Acide.]  If  he  had  not  been  more  modest  than 
wise,  he  might  hâve  set  snch  a mark  npon  the 
goods  before  now,  that  ne’er  a merchant  of  ’em  ail 
wonld  bave  bought  ’em  ont  of  his  bands.  Bnt 
yonng  fellows  are  always  in  the  wrong  : either  so 
impudent  they  are  nanseons,  or  so  modest  they 
are  useless. — [Aloud.]  Go,  pray  get  yon  gone 
together. 

Euph.  Bnt  if  my  father  catch  ns,  we  are  ruined. 

Dor.  By  my  conscience,  this  love  will  make  us 
ail  tara  fools  ! Before  your  father  can  open  the 
door,  can’t  he  slip  down  the  back-stairs  ? I'm  sure 
he  may,  if  you  don’t  hold  him  ; bnt  that’s  the  old 
trade.  Ah — well,  get  yon  gone,  however. — Hark  ! 
1 hear  the  old  baboon  cough;  away! — [Exeunt 
Oronges  and  Eüphronia  running.]  Here  he 
cornes,  with  his  ngly  beak  before  him  ! Ah— a 
lnscions  bedfellow,  by  my  troth  ! 
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Enter  Liabchdi  and  Æsop.  | 

Lear . Well,  Dons,  what  news  from  my  daugh- 
ter  ? Is  she  prudent  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  very  prudent. 

Lear.  What  says  she  ? what  does  she  do  ? 

Dor,  Do  ? what  should  she  do  ? Tears  her 
cornet  ; bites  her  thumbs  ; throws  her  fan  in  the 
fire  ; thinks  it’s  dark  night  at  noon-day  ; dreams 
of  monsters  and  hobgobUns  ; raves  in  her  sleep  of 
forced  marnage  and  cuckoldom;  cries  Àvaunt 
Deformity  ! then  wakens  of  a sudden,  with  fifty  argu- 
ments at  her  fingers*  ends,  to  prove  the  lawfulness 
of  rebeQion  in  a child,  when  a parent  taras  tyrant. 

Lear,  Very  fine  ! but  ail  this  shan’t  serve  her 
tum. — I hâve  said  the  word,  and  will  be  obeyed. — 
My  lord  does  her  honour. 

Dor,  [Griffe.]  Yes,  and  that’s  ail  he  can  do  to 
her. — [To  Learchus.]  But  I can’t  blâme  the 
gentleman,  affcer  ail  ; he  loves  my  mistress  beoause 
she’s  handsome,  and  she  hâtes  htm  because  he’s 
ugly.  I never  saw  two  people  more  in  the  right 
in  my  life. — [To  Æsop.]  You’ll  pardon  me,  sir, 
I’m  somewhat  free. 

Æsop,  Why,  a ceremony  wonld  but  take  up 
time. — But,  goveraor,  methinks  I hâve  an  admir- 
able advocate  about  your  daughter. 

Lear.  Out  of  the  room,  Impudence  ! begone,  I 
say  ! 

Dor.  So  1 will  ; but  you'll  be  as  much  in  the 
wrong  when  1 am  gone  as  when  1 am  here  : and 
your  conscience,  I hope,  will  talk  as  pertly  to 
you  as  I can  do. 

Æsop.  If  she  treats  me  thus  before  my  face,  I 
may  condude  I'm  finely  handled  behind  my  back. 

Dor.  1 say  the  truth  here,  and  I can  say  no 
worse  anywhere.  [Exit. 

Lear.  I hope  your  lordship  won’t  be  concerned 
at  what  this  prattling  wench  bleats  out  ; my  daugh- 
ter will  be  goveraed,  she’s  bred  up  to  obedience. 
There  may  be  some  small  difficulty  in  weaning  her 
from  her  young  lover  ; but  ’twon't  be  the  first  time 
she  has  been  weaned  firom  a breast,  my  lord. 

Æsop.  Does  she  love  him  fondly,  sir  ? 

Lear.  Foolishly,  my  lord. 

Æsop.  And  he  her  ? 

Lear.  The  same. 

Æsop.  Is  he  young? 

IéSar.  Yes,  and  vigorous. 

Æsop.  Rich? 

Lear.  So,  so. 

Æsop.  Well-bora  ? 

Lear.  He  has  good  blood  in  his  veins. 

Æsop.  Has  he  wit  ? 

Lear . He  had,  before  he  was  in  love. 

Æsop.  And  handsome  with  ail  this  ? 

Lear.  Or  else  we  should  not  hâve  half  so  much 
trouble  with  him. 

Æsop:  Why  do  you  then  make  her  quit  him  for 
me  ? AU  the  world  knows  I am  neither  young, 
noble,  nor  rich  ; and  as  for  my  beauty — look  you, 
goveraor,  l’m  honest.  But  when  children  cry, 
they  tell  fem  Æsop’s  a-coming.  Pray,  sir,  what 
is  it  makes  you  so  earaest  to  force  your  daughter  ? 

Lear.  Am  I then  to  count  for  nothing  the 
favour  you  are  in  at  court  ? Father-in-law  to  the 

Ct  Æsop  1 What  may  I not  aspire  to  ? My 
sh  daughter,  perhaps,  mayn't  be  so  wéU  pleased 
with’t,  but  we  wise  parents  usuaUy  weigb  our  chil- 
dren’s  happiness  in  the  acale  of  our  own  inclina- 
tions. 


Æsop.  Well,  goveraor,  let  it  be  your  care,  then, 
to  make  her  consent 

Lear.  This  moment,  my  lord,  1 reduce  her  either 
to  obedience,  or  to  dust  and  ashes.  [£*#. 

Æsop.  Adieu  \— [Colis  to  a Servant.]  Nowlet 
in  the  people  who  corne  for  audience. 

ISeats  himself  in  his  chair , reading  papers. 

Enter  Hoasoif  and  Humphby. 

Hob.  There  he  is,  neighbour,  do  but  look  at 
him. 

Hum.  Ay,  one  may  know  him,  he’s  well  marked. 
But,  dost  hear  me  ? what  title  must  we  give  him  ? 
for  if  we  fail  in  that  point,  d'ye  see  me,  we  shaU 
never  get  our  business  done.  Courtiers  love  titles 
almost  as  well  as  they  do  money,  and  that’s  a bold 
word  now. 

Hob.  Why,  1 think  we  had  best  call  him  his 
Grandeur. 

Hum.  That  will  do  ; thon  hast  hit  on’t.  Hold 
still,  let  me  speak. — May  it  please  your  grandeur — 

Æsop.  There  I interrupt  you,  friend  ; I hâve  a 
weak  body  that  will  ne’er  be  able  to  bear  that  title. 

Hum.  D’ye  hear  that,  neighbour  ? what  «hall 
we  call  him  now  ? 

Hob . Why,  call  him, — caü  him — his  Excellency  ; 
try  what  that  will  do. 

Hum.  May  it  please  your  excellency — 

Æsop.  Excellency’s  a long  word  ; it  takes  up 
too  much  time  in  business.  Tell  me  what  you'd 
hâve  in  few  words. 

Hum.  Neighbour,  this  man  will  never  give  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  be  made  a lord.  But  what 
shall  I say  to  him  now  ? He  puts  me  quite  out  of 
my  play. 

Hob.  Whye’en  talk  to  him  as  we  do  to  one 
another. 

Hum.  Shall  I ? why  so  I will  then. — Hem  ! 
Neighbour  ; we  want  a new  goveraor,  neighbour. 

Æsop . A new  goveraor,  friend  ! 

Hum.  Ay,  friend. 

Æsop.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  your  old  one  ? 

Hum.  What’s  the  matter?  Why  he  grows 
rich  ; that’s  the  matter  : and  he  that’s  rich,  can’t 
be  innocent  ; that’s  alL 

Æsop.  Does  he  use  any  of  you  harshly  ? or 
punish  you  without  a fault  ? 

Hum.  No,  but  he  grows  as  rich  as  a miser,  his 
purse  is  so  crammed,  it’s  ready  to  buret  again. 

Æsop.  When  'tis  full  ’twill  hold  no  more.  A 
new  goveraor  will  hâve  an  empty  one. 

Hum.  ’Fore  Gad,  neighbour,  the  little  gentle- 
man’s  in  the  right  on’t  ! 

Hob.  Why  truly  1 don’t  know  but  he  may.  For 
now  it  cornes  in  my  head.  It  cost  me  more  money 
to  fot  my  hog,  thanto  keep  him  fat  when  he  was  so. 
Prithee,  tell  him  we’ll  e en  keep  our  old  goveraor. 

Hum.  I’U  do’t — Why,  look  you,  sir,  d’ye  see 
me  ? having  seriously  considered  of  the  matter,  my 
neighbour  Hobson,  and  I here,  we  are  content  to 
jog  on  a little  longer  with  him  we  hâve  : but  if  you’d 
do  us  another  courtesy,  you  might. 

Æsop.  What’s  that,  friend  ? 

Hum.  Why  that’s  this  : our  king  Croesua  is  a 
very  good  prince,  as  a man  may  say  : — but — a — 
but— taxes  are  high,  an’t  please  you;  and — a — 
poor  men  want  money,  d’ye  see  me.  It’s  very 
hard,  as  we  think,  that  the  poor  should  work  to 
maintain  the  rich.  If  there  were  ho  taxes,  we 
should  do  pretty  well. 
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Hob.  Taxes  indeed  are  very  burdensome. 

Ætop.  I'il  tell  you  a s tory,  countrymen. 

Once  on  a time,  the  hands  and  feet. 

As  mutineers,  grew  mighty  great  ; 

They  met,  caball’d,  and  talk’d  of  treason, 

They  swore  by  Jove  they  knew  no  reason 
The  belly  should  hâve  ail  the  méat; 

It  was  a damn’d  notorions  cheat, 

They  did  the  work,  and — death  and  hell,  they’d 
eat  ! 

The  belly,  who  adored  good  cheer, 

Had  like  to  hâve  died  away  for  fear  : 

Quoth  he,  41  Good  folks,  you  little  lcnow 
What  ’tia  you  are  about  to  do  ; 

If  I am  starred,  what  will  become  of  you  ?” 

“ We  neither  know  nor  care,”  cried  they  ; 

“ But  this  we  will  be  bold  to  say, 

We*ll  see  you  damn’d 
Before  we’ll  work, 

And  you  receive  the  pay.” 

With  that  the  hands  to  pocket  went, 

Pull  wristband  deep, 

The  legs  and  feet  fell  fast  asleep  : 

Their  Uberty  they  had  redeem’d, 

And  ail  exœpt  the  belly  seem’d 
Extremely  well  content. 

But  mark  what  follow’d  ; ’twas  not  long 
Before  the  right  became  the  wrong, 

The  mutineers  were  grown  so  wealc, 

They  found  ’twas  more  than  time  to  squeak  : 
They  call  for  work,  but  'twas  too  late. 

The  stomach  (like  an  aged  maid, 

Shrunk  up  for  want  of  human  aid,) 

The  common  debt  of  nature  paid. 

And  with  its  destiny  entrain’d  their  fate. 

What  think  you  of  this  story,  friends,  ha? 
Corne,  you  look  like  wise  men  ; l’m  sure  you 
understand  what’s  for  your  good.  In  giving  part 
of  what  you  hâve,  you  secure  ail  the  rest.  If  the 
king  luui  no  money,  there  oonld  be  no  army  ; and 
if  there  were  no  army,  your  enemies  would  be 
amongst  you.  One  day’s  pillage  would  be  worse 
than  twenty  years’  taxes.  What  say  you  ? is  it 
not  so  ? 

Hum.  By  my  troth,  I think  he’s  in  the  right 
on’t  again  ! Who’d  think  that  little  humpback 
of  his  should  hâve  so  much  brains  in’t,  neighbour  ? 
Ætop.  Well,  honest  men,  is  there  anything  else 
| that  I can  serve  you  in  ? 

Hob.  D’ye  hear  that,  Humphry  ? — Why  that 
was  civil  now.  But  courtiers  seldom  want  good- 
breeding  ; let’s  give  the  devil  his  due. — Why,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  honest  gentleman,  we  had  a whole 
budget  fuU  of  grievances  to  complain  of.  But  1 
think — a — ha,  neighbour  ? — we  had  c’en  as  good 
let  ’em  alone. 

Hum.  Why  good  feath  1 think  so  too,  for  by  ail 
1 can  see,  we  are  like  to  make  no  great  hond  on’t. 
Besides,  between  thee  and  me,  I begin  to  daubt, 
whether  aur  grievances  do  us  such  a plaguy  deal  of 
mischief  as  we  fancy. 

Hob.  Or  put  case  they  did,  Humphry  ; Fse 
afraid  he  that  goes  to  a courtier,  in  hope  to  get 
fairly  rid  of  ’em,  may  be  said  (in  aur  country 
dialect)  to  take  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. — But 
here’s  neighbour  Roger,  he’s  a wit,  let’s  leave  him 
to  him,  [Exeunt  Hobsoiv  and  Hvmphmy. 


Enter  Boom  ; lu  lodkt  eeriotuly  upon  Æsor,  and  Vun 
tmrete  <mt  a-iaughing. 

Rog.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! Did  ever  mon 
behold  the  like  ? ha  1 ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! 

Ætop.  Hast  thon  any  business  with  me,  friend? 

Rog.  Yes,  by  my  troth,  hâve  I ; but  if  Roger 
were  to  be  hanged  up  for’t,  look  you  now,  he  could 
not  hold  langhing.  What  I hâve  in  my  mind,  out 
it  cornes  : but  bar  that  ; I’se  an  honest  lad  as  well 
as  another. 

Ætop.  My  time’s  dearer  to  me  than  yours, 
friend.  Hâve  you  anything  to  say  to  me  ? 

Rog.  Gadswodkers,  do  people  use  to  ask  for  folks 
when  they  hâve  nothing  to  say  to  ’em  ? l’se  tell 
you  my  business. 

Ætop.  Let’s  hear  it 

Rog.  I hâve,  as  you  see,  a little  wit 

Ætop.  True. 

Rog.  I live  in  a village  hard  by,  and  I’se  the 
beat  man  in  it,  though  I say  it  that  should  not  say 
it  I hâve  good  drink  in  my  cellar,  and  good  corn 
in  my  bara  ; I hâve  cows  and  oxen,  hogs  and  sheep, 
cooks  and  hens,  and  geese  and  turkeys  : bot  the 
truth  will  out,  and  so  out  let  it  l’se  e’en  tired  of 
beinç  called  plain  Roger.  I has  a leathern  purse, 
and  in  that  purse  there’s  many  a fair  half-crown, 
with  the  king’s  sweet  face  upon  it  God  bleu  him  ; 
and  with  this  money  1 hâve  a mind  to  bind  myaelf 
rentice  to  a courtier.  It’s  a good  trade,  as 
hâve  heard  my  ; there’s  mon ey  stirnng  : let  a 
lad  be  but  diligent,  and  do  what  he’s  bid,  he  shall 
be  let  into  the  secret,  and  share  part  of  the  profits. 
1 hâve  not  lived  to  these  years  for  nothing  : those 
that  will  swim  must  go  into  deep  water.  l’se  get 
our  wife  Joan  to  be  the  queen’s  chambermaid  ; and 
then — crack  says  me  1 1 and  forget  ail  my  acquaint* 
ance.  But  to  corne  to  the  business.  You  who 
are  the  king’s  great  favourite,  I desire  you’ll  be 
pleased  to  sell  me  some  of  your  friendship,  that  I 
may  get  a court-place.  Corne,  you  shall  choose 
me  one  yonnelf  ; you  look  like  a shrewd  man  ; by 
the  mus  you  do  ! 

Ætop.  I choose  thee  a place  1 

Rog.  Yes  : 1 would  wiuingly  haveit  such  a sort 
of  a place  as  would  cost  little,  and  bring  in  a 
great  deal  ; in  a word,  much  profit,  and  nothing 
to  do. 

Ætop.  But  you  must  name  what  post  you  think 
would  suit  your  humour. 

Rog.  Why  I’se  pratty  indiffèrent  as  to  that: 
secretary  of  State,  or  butler  ; twenty  shillings  more, 
twenty  shillings  leu,  is  not  the  thing  I stand  upon. 
I’se  no  hagler,  gadswookers  ; and  he  that  uys  1 
am — ’xbud  he  lies  ! There’s  my  humour  now. 

Ætop.  But  hark  you,  friend,  you  my  you  are 
well  u you  are  ; why  then  do  you  desire  to  change  ? 

Rog.  Why  what  a question  now  is  there  for  a 
man  of  your  parts  ? I’m  well,  d’ye  see  me  ; and 
what  of  ail  that  ? 1 desire  to  be  better.  There’s 
an  answer  for  you. — [Aride.]  Let  Roger  alone 
with  him. 

Ætop.  Very  well  : this  is  reasoning  ; and  I love 
a man  shoidd  reason  with  me.  But  let  us  inquire 
a little  whether  your  reasons  are  good  or  not  You 
my  at  home  you  want  for  nothing. 

Rog.  Nothing,  ’fore  George. 

Ætop.  You  hâve  good  drink  ? 

Rog.  ’Zbud  the  beat  i’th’  parish  ! [Singe. 

And  datons  it  merrily  goet , my  lad, 

And  datons  it  merrily  goet  ! 
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Æsop . Yoa  eat  heartily  ? 

Rog.  1 hâve  a noble  stomach. 

Æsop.  Y ou  eleep  well? 

Rog.  Just  as  1 drink,  till  I can  sleep  no  longer. 

Æsop.  Yon  hâve  sonie  honest  neighbonrs  ? 

Rog.  Honest  ! ’Zbud  we  are  ail  so,  the  tawne 
raund,  we  lire  like  breether  ; wben  one  can  sarve 
another,  he  does  it  with  ail  bis  beart  and  gats; 
wben  we  bave  anything  that’s  good,  we  eat  it 
togetber,  holidays  and  Sundays  we  play  at  nine- 
pins,  tumble  upon  the  grass  with  wbolesome  yonng 
maids,  laugh  till  we  spUt,  dannce  till  we  are  weary, 
eat  till  we  burst,  drink  till  we  are  sleepy,  tben  swap 
into  bed,  and  snore  till  we  rise  to  breakfast. 

Æsop.  And  ail  tbis  thon  wouldat  leave  to  go  to 
court  ! I’il  tell  thee  what  once  happened. 

À mouse,  who  long  bad  lived  at  court, 

(Yet  ne’er  the  better  Christian  for’t) 

Walking  one  day  to  see  some  country  sport, 
He'met  a bomebred  village-mouse. 

Who  with  an  awkward  speech  and  bow, 

That  favoured  mncb  of  cart  and  plongé 
Made  a sbift,  I know  not  bow, 

To  invite  him  to  bis  house. 

Quotb  he,  11  My  lord,  1 doubt  you’ll  find 
Onr  country  fore  of  homely  kind  ; 

Bnt  by  my  troth,  you’re  welcome  to’t, 

Y’ave  that,  and  bread,  and  cheese  to  boot 
And  so  they  sat  and  cüned. 

Rog.  Very  well. 

Æsop.  The  courtier  conid  bave  eat  at  least 
As  mncb  as  any  honsehold  pries  t. 

But  thonght  himself  obliged  in  feeding 
To  show  the  différence  of  town-breeding  ; 

He  pick’d  and  cull’d,  and  tnm’d  the  méat, 

He  champ’d  and  chewM  and  conld  not  eat  : 

No  toothless  woman  at  fonrscore, 

Was  ever  seen  to  mumble  more. 

He  made  a tbonsand  ngly  faces, 

Wbicb  (as  somedmes  in  ladies'  cases) 

Were  ail  desîgn’d  for  airs  and  grâces. 

Rog.  Ha!  bal 

Æsop.  At  last  be  from  the  table  rose, 

He  pick’d  bis  teeth,  and  blow’d  bis  nose, 

And  with  an  easy  négligence. 

As  though  he  lately  came  from  France. 

He  made  a careless  sliding  bow  : 

“ 'Fore  Gad,”  quotb  be,  “ I don't  know  bow 
I shall  retnrn  yonr  friendly  treat  ; 

Bnt  if  you’ll  take  a bit  of  méat 
In  town  with  me, 

Yon  there  shall  see 
How  we  poor  courtiers  eat.” 

Rog.  Tit  for  tat  ; that  was  friendly. 

Æsop.  There  needed  no  more  invitation 
To  e’er  a country  squire  i’th’  nation  : 

Exactly  to  the  time  he  came, 

Ponctuai  as  woman  wben  sbe  meets 
A man  between  a pair  of  sheets, 

As  good  a stomach,  and  as  little  shame. 
v Rog.  Ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! 

Æsop.  To  say  the  truth  be  found  good  cheer, 
With  wine,  instead  of  ale  and  beer  : 

But  just  as  they  sat  down  to  eat. 

Cornes  bouncing  in  a hungry  cat. 


Rog.  O Lord  ! O Lord  ! O Lord  ! 

Æsop.  The  nimble  courtier  skipp’d  from  table, 
The  squire  leap’d  too,  as  he  was  aole  : 

It  can*t  be  saia  that  they  were  beat, 

It  was  no  more  th&n  a retreat  ; 

Which,  when  an  army,  not  to  fight 
By  day-light,  runs  away  by  night, 

Was  ever  judged  a great  and  glorious  fieat 
Rog.  Ever  ! ever  ! ever  ! 

Æsop.* The  cat  retired,  our  guests  return, 

The  danger  past  becomes  their  scom, 

They  fall  to  eating  as  before  ; — 

The  butler  rumbles  at  the  door. 

Rog.  Good  Lord  ! 

Æsop.  To  boot  and  saddle  again  they  sonnd. 

Rog.  Ta  ra  ! tan  tan  ta  ra  ! ra  ra  tan  ta  ra  1 
Æsop.  They  frown,  as  they  would  stand  their 
ground,  j 

But  (like  some  of  our  friends)  they  found 
*Twas  safer  much  to  scour.  ! 

Rog.  Tantive  ! Tantive  ! Tantive  ! &c. 

Æsop.  At  length  the  squire,  who  hated  arms, 

Was  so  perplex’d  with  these  alarma,  | 

He  rose  up  in  a kind  of  beat  : i 

“ Udzwooks  !”  quotb  he,  with  ail  yonr  méat, 

I will  maintain  a dish  of  pease, 

A radish,  and  a slioe  of  cheese, 

With  a good  dessert  of  ease, 

Is  much  a better  treat. 

However, 

Since  every  man  should  bave  his  due, 

1 own,  sir,  I’m  obliged  to  you 
For  your  intentions  at  your  board  ; 

But  pox  upon  your  courtly  crew  !” 

Rog.  Amen  ! 1 pray  the  Lord.  Ha!  ha  ! ha  ! 
ha  ! ha  ! Now  the  de’el  cuckold  me  if  this  story  be 
not  worth  a sermon— Give  me  your  hond,  sir. — 

If  it  had  na’  beeu  for  your  friendly  ad  vice,  I was 
going  to  be  fbol  enough  to  be  secretary  of  State.  I 
Æsop.  Well,  go  thy  ways  home,  and  be  wiaer 
for  the  «future.  j 

Rog.  And  so  I will  : for  that  saine  mauae,  your 
friend,  was  a witty  person,  gadsbudlürins  1 and  so 
our  wife  Joan  shall  know  : for  between  you  and  I, 
’tis  she  has  put  me  upon  going  to  court.  Sir,  ahe 
has  been  so  .praud,  so  saucy,  so  rampant,  ever  since 
I brought  her  home  a laced  pinner,  and  a pink- 
colour  pair  of  shoe-strings,  from  Tickledawne  Pair, 
the  parson  o'th’  parish  can’t  raie  her  ; and  that 

Îou'U  say’s  much.  But  so  much  for  that.  Naw  , 
thank  you  for  your  good  caunsel,  honest  little  { 
gentleman  ; and  to  show  you  that  l’se  not  un-  j 
grateful — give  me  your  hand  once  more. — If  you^ll  ' 
take  the  pains  but  to  walk  dawne  to  our  towno— 
a word  in  your  ear — I'se  send  you  so  drank  whome 
again,  you  shall  remember  friendly  Roger  as  long 
as  you  hâve  breath  in  your  body.  [£rtt.  • 

Æsop.  Farewell  ! what  I bothenvy  and  dnpise  : 
Thy  happiness  and  ignorance  provoke  me. 

How  noble  were  the  thing  call’d  knowledge, 

Did  it  but  lead  us  to  a Uus  like  thine  ! 

But  there*8  a secret  curse  in  wisdom’s  train, 

Which  on  its  pleasures  stamps  perpétuai  pain. 

And  makes  the  wise  man  loser  by  his  gain. 

t&rtt.  . 
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ACT 

SCENE  1. — A Boom  •»  Lsaucbus’s  Haute. 

Enter  Æsop. 

Æsop.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Serrant. 

If  there  be  anybody  that  bas  business  with  me,  let 
’em  in. 

Serv.  Yes,  air.  lExit. 

Enter  Qoinrx,  wft*  stands  al  a distance,  makinç  a great 
many  fatcninç  boeos. 

Ætop . Well,  friend,  who  are  yon  ? 

QtiasiU.  My  name’s  Quaint,  sir,  the  profonndest 
of  ail  your  honour’s  humble  serrants. 

Æsop.  And  wbat  may  yoar  business  be  with 
me,  sir  ? 

Quaint.  My  business,  sir,  with  erery  man,  is 
fint  of  ail  to  do  him  service. 

Æsop . And  your  next  is,  I suppose,  to  ba  paid 
for’t  twice  as  much  as  ’tis  worth. 

Quaint.  Your  honour’ s moat  obedient,  humble 
serrant. 

Æsop.  Well,  sir,  but  upon  wbat  account  am  1 
going  to  be  obliged  to  you  ? 

Quaint . Sir,  l’m  a genealogist 

Æsop.  A genealogist  ! 

Quaint • At  your  service,  sir. 

Æsop.  So,  sir. 

Quaint.  Sir,  I am  informed  from  common  famé, 
as  well  as  from  some  little  prirate  familiar  intelli- 
gence, that  your  wisdom  is  entering  into  treaty 
with  the  pnmum  mobile  of  good  and  eril,  a fine 
lady.  1 hâve  travelled,  sir  ; I hâve  read,  sir  ; I 
hâve  considered,  sir;  and  I find,  sir,  that  the 
nature  of  a fine  lady  is  to  be — a fine  lady,  sir  ; a 
fine  lady’s  a fine  lady,  sir,  ail  the  world  over  ; she 
loves  a fine  house,  fine  furniture,  fine  coacbes,  fine 
liveries,  fine  petticoats,  fine  smocks;  and  if  she 
stops  there— she’s  a fine  lady  indeed,  sir.  But  to 
corne  to  my  point.  It  being  the  Lydian  custom, 
that  the  fair  bride  should  be  presented  on  ber  wed- 
ding-day  with  something  that  may  signify  the  merit 
and  the  worth  of  her  dread  lord  and  master,  1 
thought  the  noble  Æsop’s  pedigree  might  be  the 
welcomest  gift  that  he  could  offer.  If  his  honour 
be  of  the  aame  opinion — FU  speak  a bold  word  ; 
there’s  ne’er  a herald  in  ail  Asia  shall  put  better 
blood  in  his  veins,  than — sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Jacob  Quaint. 

Æsop . Dost  thou  then  know  my  father,  friend? 
for  I protest  to  thee  I am  a Etranger  to  him. 

Quaint.  Your  father,  sir,  ha  ! ha  ! I know  every 
man’s  father,  sir,  and  every  man's  grandfather, 
and  every  man’s  great-grandfather.  Why,  sir, 
Fm  a herald  by  nature  ; my  mother  was  a Welch- 
woman. 

Æsop.  A Welchwoman  ! Prithee  of  what  coun- 
try’s  that? 

Quaint.  That,  sir,  is  a country  in  the  world’s 
backside,  where  every  man  is  bom  a gentleman, 
and  a genealogist.  Sir,  I could  tell  my  mother's 
pedigree  before  I could  speak  plain  ; which,  to 
show  you  the  depth  of  my  art,  and  the  strength  of 
my  memory,  Fil  trundle  you  down  in  an  instant. 


— Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet; 
Shem — 

Æsop.  Hold,  I conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  ail 
thy  ancestora  ! 

Quaint.  Sir,  I could  take  it  higher,  but  I begin 
at  Noah  for  brevity's  sake. 

Æsop.  No  more  on’t,  I entrent  thee. 

Quaint.  Your  honour’s  impatient,  perhaps,  to 
hear  your  own  descent.  A word  to  the  wise  is 
enough.  Hem,  hem  : Solomon,  the  wise  king  of 
Judea — 

Æsop.  Hold  once  more  ! 

Quaint.  Ha  ! ha  ! your  honour’s  modest,  but — 
Solomon,  the  wise  king  of  Judea — 

Æsop.  Was  my  anoestor,  was  he  not  ? 

Quaint.  He  was,  my  lord,  which  no  one  sure 
can  doubt,  who  observes  how  much  of  prince  there 
hangs  about  you. 

Æsop.  What  1 is’t  in  my  mien  ? 

Quaint.  You  hâve  something — wondrous  noble 
in  your  air. 

Æsop.  Personable  too  ; view  me  well. 

Quaint.  N — not  tall  ; but  majestic. 

Æsop.  My  shape. 

Quaint.  A world  of  symmetry  in  it. 

Æsop.  The  lump  upon  my  back. 

Quaint.  N — not  regular  ; but  agreeable. 

Æsop.  Now  by  my  honesty  thou  art  a villain, 
herald.  But  flattery’s  a thrust  1 never  fail  to  parry. 
’Tis  a pass  thou  shouldst  reserve  for  young  fencers  ; 
with  feints  like  those  they’re  to  be  hit  ; 1 do  not 
doubt  but  thou  hast  found  it  so  ; hast  not  ? 

Quaint.  1 muât  confess,  sir,  I hâve  sometimes 
made  ’em  bleed  by’t.  But  I hope  your  honour 
will  please  to  excuse  me,  since,  to  speak  the  truth, 
I get  my  bread  by’t,  and  maintain  my  wife  and 
chUdren  : and  industry,  you  know,  sir,  is  a com- 
mendable  thing.  Besides,  sir,  I hâve  debated  the 
business  a little  with  my  conscience  ; for  Fm  like 
the  rest  of  my  neighbours,  I’d  willingly  get  money, 
and  be  saved  too,  if  the  thing  may  be  done  upon 
any  reasonable  tenus  : and  so,  sir,  I say,  to  quiet 
my  conscience,  I hâve  found  ont  at  last  that  fiat- 
tery  is  a duty. 

Æsop.  A duty  ! 

Quaint.  Ay,  sir,  a duty  : for  the  duty  of  ail  men 
is  to  make  one  another  pass  their  time  as  pleasantly 
as  they  can.  Now,  sir,  here’s  a young  lord,  who 
h as  a great  deal  of  land,  a great  deal  of  title,  a 
great  deal  of  méat,  a gréai  deal  of  noise,  a great 
many  servants,  and  a great  many  diseases.  1 find 
him  very  dull,  very  restless,  tired  with  ease,  cloyed 
with  plenty,  a burden  to  himself,  and  a plague  to 
his  family.  I begin  to  flatter  : he  springs  off  of  the 
couch  ; taras  himself  round  in  the  glass  ; finds  ail 
I say  true  ; cuts  a caper  a yard  high  ; his  blood 
trickles  round  in  his  veins  ; his  heart’s  as  light  as 
his  heels  ; and  before  I leave  him — his  purse  is  as 
empty  as  his  head.  So  we  both  are  content  ; for 
we  part  much  happier  than  we  met. 

Æsop.  Admirable  rogne  ! what  dost  thou  think 
of  murder 

And  of  râpe  ? Are  not  they  duties  too  ? 

Wer’t  not  for  such  vile  fawning  things  as  thou  art. 
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Young  nobles  would  not  long  be  what  they  are  : 
They’d  grow  aahamed  of  lnzury  and  ease, 

And  rouae  np  the  old  spirit  of  tbeir  fathers  ; 

Leave  the  pnrsnit  of  a poor  frighten’d  hare, 

And  make  their  foes  to  tremble  in  her  stead  ; 
Furniah  their  heada  with  sciences  and  arts. 

And  fill  their  hearta  with  honour,  truth,  and 
friendahip  ; 

Be  generous  to  sorne,  and  jnat  to  ail  ; 
i Drive  home  their  creditora  with  bags  of  gold, 
Inatead  of  chaaing  ’em  with  aworda  and  atavea  ; 

Be  faithful  to  their  king  and  country  both, 

And  8tab  the  offerer  of  a bribe  from  either  ; 

! Blush  even  at  a wandering  thought  of  vice, 

! And  boldlj  own  they  durst  be  friends  to  virtue  ; 
Tremble  at  nothing  bnt  the  frowna  of  Heaven, 
And  be  no  more  aahamed  of  him  that  made  ’em. 

Quaint.  [Aride.]  If  I stand  to  hear  thia  crump 
preach  a little  longer,  1 shall  be  fool  enongh  per- 
I hapa  to  be  bnbbled  ont  of  my  livelihood,  and  ao 
| lose  a bird  in  the  hand  for  two  in  the  boah. — 
[Aloud. ] Sir,  aince  1 hâve  not  been  able  to  bring 

Îou  to  a good  opinion  of  yourself,  ’tia  very  probable 
ahall  acarce  prevail  with  you  to  hâve  one  of  me. 
Bnt  if  yon  please  to  do  me  the  favonr  to  forget  me, 
I ahall  ever  acknowledge  m y self — air,  your  most 
obedient,  faithful,  humble  aervant.  [Ooing. 

Æsop.  Hold  ; if  I let  thee  go,  and  give  thee 
nothing,  thou’lt  be  apt  to  grumble  at  me  ; and 
therefore — Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Quaint.  [Aride.]  I don’t  like  his  looks,  by  Gad  ! 
Æsop . ru  présent  thee  with  a token  of  my  love. 
Quaint.  A — another  time,  air,  wiU  do  as  well. 
Æsop.  No  ; I love  to  be  ont  of  debt,  though  ’da 
being  out  of  the  faahion. — [ To  Servant.]  So,  d’ye 
year?  give  thia  honest  gentleman  half  a score  good 
atroke8  on  the  back  with  a cudgel. 

Quaint . By  no  meana  in  the  world,  sir. 

Æsop.  Indeed,  sir,  yon  ahall  take  ’em. 

Quaint.  Sir,  I don’t  rnerit  half  your  bonnty. 
Æsop.  O ’tia  but  a trille  ! 

Quaint.  Your  generosity  makea  me  blnsh. 

[Looking  about  to  make  his  escape. 

Æsop.  That’a  yonr  modesty,  sir. 

Quaint.  Sir,  you  are  pleaaed  to  compliment. 
But  a — twenty  pedigrees  for  a clear  coaat  ! 

[Running  off,  the  Servant  after  htm. 

Æsop.  Wait  upon  him  down  ataira,  feUow. — 
IM  do’t  myaelf,  were  I but  nimble  enough  ; but  he 
makea  haate  to  avoid  ceremony. 

Re-enter  Servant 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a lady  in  great  haate  deairea  to 
apeak  with  you. 

Æsop.  Let  her  corne  in.  [Ertt  Servant 

Enter  Ahitcta,  t oeeping. 

Amin.  O air,  if  you  don’t  help  me,  I’m  undone  ! 
Æsop.  What,  what’s  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Amin.  My  daughter,  air,  my  daughter’s  run 
away  with  a filthy  feUow. 

Æsop.  A alippery  trick  indeed  ! 

Amin.  For  Heaven 'a  aake,  air,  aend  immedi- 
ately  to  puraue  ’em,  and  seize  ’em.  But  ’tis  in 
vain,  ’twill  be  too  late,  ’twill  be  too  late  ! I’il 
warrant  thia  very  moment  they  are  got  togefher 
in  a room  with  a couch  in’t.  All’s  gone,  all’s 


gone  ! though  'twere  made  of  gold  ’tia  loat.  Oh, 
my  honour  I my  honour  1 A forward  girl  ahe  waa 
alway8  ; 1 saw  it  in  her  eyes  the  very  day  of  her 
birth. 

Æsop.  That  indeed  waa  early  ; but  how  do  you 
know  ahe’a  gone  with  a feUow  ? 

Amin.  I hâve  e’en  her  own  insolent  handwriting 
for’t,  air  ; take  but  the  pains  to  read  what  a letter 
ahe  has  left  me. 

Æsop.  [Reads.]  I love,  and  am  beloved,  and 
that’ s the  reason  I run  away. — Short,  but  aigni- 
ficant  l — Fm  sure  there* s nobody  knows  better 
than  your  ladyship  what  attowances  are  to  be  made 
toflesh  and  blood;  I therefore  hope  this  from  your 
justiœt  that  what  you  hâve  dons  three  rimes  your- 
se{f,  you' Il  pardon  once  in  your  daughter. — The 
dickena  ! 

Amin.  Now,  air,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
business  ? ! 

Æsop.  Why  truly,  ladv,  I think  it  one  of  the  1 
most  naturel  businesaes  I hâve  met  with  a great 
while.  I’U  teU  you  a atory. 

A creb-fish  once  her  daughter  told, 

(In  terme  that  savour’d  much  of  acold) 

She  could  not  bear  to  aee  her  go, 

Sidle,  aidle,  to  and  fro  ; 

“ The  devil'a  in  the  wench!”  quoth  ahe, 

* When  so  much  money  has  been  paid, 

To  poliah  you  like  me  ; 

It  makea  me  almoat  mad  to  æe 

Y’are  still  ao  awkward,  an  ungainly  jade.” 

Her  daughter  amiled,  and  look’d  askew, 

She  answer’d  (for  to  give  her  her  due) 

Pertly,  as  most  folks’  daughtera  do  : 

“ Madam,  your  ladyship,”  quoth  she, 

“ la  pleased  to  blâme  in  me 
What,  on  inquiry,  you  may  find, 

Admita  a passable  excuse, 

From  a proverb  much  in  use, 

That  * cat  wül  after  kind.*  ” ' 

» 

Amin.  Sir,  I took  you  to  be  a man  better  bred,  | 
than  to  liken  a lady  to  a crab-fish. 

Æsop . What  I want  in  good-breeding,  lady,  I 
hâve  in  truth  and  honesty:  as  what  you  hâve 
wanted  in  virtue,  you  hâve  had  in  a good  face. 

Amin.  Hâve  had,  air  ! what  I hâve  had,  I hâve 
still  ; and  shaU  hâve  a great  while,  I hope.  l’m 
no  grandmother,  air. 

Æsop.  But  in  a fair  way  for’t,  madam. 

Amin.  Thanks  to  my  daughter’s  forwardneaa 
then,  not  my  yeara.  I’d  hâve  you  to  know,  air,  I 
hâve  never  a wrinkle  in  my  face.  A young  pert 
alut  ! who’d  think  ahe  ahould  know  ao  much  at 
her  âge  ? 

Æsop.  Good  masters  make  quick  scholars, 
lady  ; ahe  has  learned  her  exercise  from  you. 

Amin.  But  where’a  the  remedy,  air  ? 

Æsop.  In  trying  if  a good  example  wiU  reclaim 
her,  as  an  iU  one  has  debauched  her.  Live  private, 
and  avoid  scandai. 

Amin.  Never  speak  it  ; I can  no  more  retire, 
than  I can  go  to  church  twice  of  a Sunday. 

Æsop.  What  1 your  youthful  blood  boila  in  your 
veina,  I’U  warrant 

Amin.  I hâve  warmth  enough  to  endure  the  air, 
old  gentleman.  I need  not  ahut  myaelf  up  in  a 
house  theae  twenty  yeara. 

Æsop.  [Aside.]  She  takea  a long  leaae  of 
lewdneaa  : ahe’ll  be  an  admirable  tenant  to  luat. 
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Amin . [ Walking  hastily  to  and  /ro.]  People 
think  when  a woman  is  turned  forty,  she's  old 
enough  to  tara  ont  of  the  world  : bat  I say,  when 
a woman  is  turned  forty,  she's  old  enough  to  hâve 
more  wit.  The  most  can  be  said  is,  her  face  is 
the  worse  for  wearing:  I’U  answer  for  ail  the 
rest  of  her  fabric.  The  men  wonld  be  to  be 
pitied,  by  my  troth  wonld  they,  if  we  shonld  quit 
the  stage,  and  leave  'cm  nothing  bat  a parcel  of 
yoang  pert  sluts,  that  neither  know  how  to  speak 
sense,  nor  keep  themselves  clean.  But  don’t  let 
’em  fear,  we  a’nt  going  yet. — [Æsop  stores  upon 
hcr,  and  as  she  tums  from  Mm  runs  off  the 
stage,']  How  now  ! What,  left  alone  ! An  un- 
mannerly  piece  of  deformity  ! Methinks  he  might 
hâve  had  sense  enough  to  hâve  made  love  to  me. 
But  I haY6  found  men  strangely  dull  for  these  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Sure  they'll  mend  in  tirne, 
or  the  wOrld  won’t  be  worth  living  in. 

For  let  philosophe»  say  ail  they  can, 

The  source  of  woman’s  joys  is  placed  in  man. 

[£ri(. 


SCENE  II. — The  same, 

i 

Aliter  Lsauchus  and  Euphuonia,  Dotas  following  at  a 

distance . 

Lear,  [ To  Euphuonia.]  1 must  tell  you,  mis- 
tress,  I’m  too  mild  with  you  ; parants  should  never 
entrent  their  children,  nor  will  I hereafter.  There- 
fore,  in  a word,  let  Oronces  be  loved,  let  Æsop  be 
hated  ; let  one  be  a peacock,  let  t’other  be  a bat. 
I’m  father,  you  are  daughter;  1 command,  and 
you  shall  obey. 

Euph.  I never  yet  did  otherwise  ; nor  shall  I 
now,  sir  ; but  pray  let  reason  guide  you. 

Lear,  So  it  does.  But  ’tis  my  own,  not  you», 
hussy. 

Dor,  Ah  ! — Well,  111  say  no  more  ; but  were  I 
in  her  place,  by  the  mass  I’d  hâve  a tug  for’t  ! 

Lear,  Démon,  bom  to  distract  me  ! When  ce 
art  thon,  in  the  name  of  tire  and  brimstone  ? Hâve 
not  I satisfied  thee  ? hâve  not  I paid  thee  what’s 
thy  due  ? and  bave  not  1 turned  thee  out  of  doora, 
with  orders  never  more  to  stride  my  threshold, 
ha?  Answer,  abominable  spirit!  what  is*t  that 
makes  thee  haunt  me  ? 

Dor,  A foolish  passion,  to  do  you  good  in  spite 
of  your  teeth  : pox  on  me  for  my  zeal  ! I say. 

Lear,  And  pox  on  thee,  and  thy  zeal  too  ! I say. 

Dor,  Now  if  it  were  not  for  her  sake  more  than 
for  you»,  Fd  leave  ail  to  your  own  management, 
to  be  revenged  of  you.  But  rather  than  111  see 
that  sweet  thiog  sacrificed — Fil  play  the  devil  in 
your  house. 

Lear,  Patience,  I summon  thee  to  my  aid  ! 

Dor,  Passion,  I defy  thee  ! to  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood  FU  main  tain  my  ground.  What  hâve  you 
to  charge  me  with?  speak.  I love  your  child 
better  than  you  do,  and  you  can't  bear  that,  ha  ? 
is’t  not  so  ? Nay,  it's  weU  y1  are  ashamed  on’t  ; 
there’s  some  sign  of  grâce  stilL  Look  you,  sir,  in 
few  words,  you’ll  make  me  mad  ; and  ’twere 
enough  to  make  anybody  mad  (who  h as  brains 
enough  to  be  so)  to  see  so  much  virtue  ship- 
wrecked  at  the  very  port.  The  world  never  saw 
a virgin  better  qualified  ; so  witty,  so  discreet,  so 
modest,  so  chaste  ; in  a word,  1 brought  her  up 
myself,  and  ’twould  be  the  death  of  me  to  see  so 


virtuous  a maid  beoome  a lewd  wife  ; which  is  the 
Usaal  effect  of  parents*  pride  and  covetousness. 

Lear.  How,  strumpet  ! would  anything  be 
able  to  debauch  my  daughter  ? 

Dor.  Your  daughter  ! y es  your  daughter,  and 
myself  into  the  bar  gain  : a woman’s  but  a woman  ; 
and  FU  lay  a hundred  pound  on  naturels  aide. 
Corne,  sir,  few  words  despatch  business.  Let 
who  wül  be  the  wife  of  Æsop,  she's  a fool,  or  he's 
a cuckold.  But  youll  never  hâve  a true  notion 
of  this  matter  till  you  suppose  youreelf  in  your 
daughter’s  plate.  As  thus  : — You  are  a pretty, 
soft,  warm,  wishing  young  lady  : I’m  a straight, 
proper,  handsome,  vigorous,  young  fellow.  You 
hâve  a peevish,  positive,  covetons,  old  father,  and 
he  forces  you  to  marry  a little,  lean,  crooked,  dry, 
sapless  husband.  This  husband's  gone  abroad, 
you  are  left  at  home.  I make  you  a visit  ; find 
you  aU  alone  ; the  servant  poils  to  the  door  ; the 
devil  cornes  in  at  the  window.  I begin  to  wheedle, 
you  begin  to  melt  ; you  like  my  peraon,  and  there* 
fore  believe  ail  I say  ; so  tiret  I make  you  an 
atheist,  and  then  I make  you  a whore.  Thus  the 
world  goes,  sir. 

Lear.  Pemicious  pestilence  ! Has  thy  eternal 
tongue  rua  down  its  larum  yet  ? 

Dor.  Yes. 

Lear.  Then  get  out  of  my  house,  abomination  1 

Dor.  1*11  not  stir  a foot 

Lear.  Who  waits  there  ? Bring  me  my  great 
stick. 

Dor.  Bring  you  a stick  1 bring  you  a head-piece  ; 
that  you'd  call  for,  if  you  knew  your  own  wants. 

Lear.  Death  and  furies,  the  devil,  and  so  forth  ; 
I shall  run  distracted! 

Euph.  Pray,  sir,  don’t  be  so  angry  at  her.  l’m 
sure  she  means  well,  though  she  may  hâve  an  odd 
way  of  expressing  heraelf. 

Lear . What,  you  like  her  meaning  ? who  doubts 
it,  offspring  of  Venus  ! But  I’il  make  you  stay 
your  stom&ch  with  méat  of  my  choosing,  you 
liquoriah  young  baggage  you  ! In  a word,  Æsop’ s 
the  man;  and  to-morrow  he  shall  be  your  lord 
and  master.  But  since  he  can’t  be  satisfied  unless 
he  has  your  heart,  as  well  as  ail  the  rest  of  your 
trumpery,  let  me  see  you  receive  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  may  think  himself  your  choice  as 
well  as  mine  ; ’twill  make  him  esteem  your  judg- 
ment  : for  we  usually  guess  at  other  people* s 
undentandings,  by  their  approving  our  actions, 
and  liking  our  faces.  See  here  the  great  man 
cornes  ! — [To  Doais.]  Followme,  Insolence  ! and 
leave  ’em  to  express  their  passion  to  each  other. — 
[To  Euphronia.]  Remember  my  last  word  to 
you  is,  obey. 

Dor.  [ Aside  to  Euphronia.]  And  remember 
my  last  advice  to  you  is,  rebel. 

[£xi<  LxAJtCHUB.  Dorib  following  him. 

Euph.  Alas  ! I’m  good-natured  ; the  last 
thing  that’s  said  to  me  usually  leaves  the  deepest 
impression. 

Enter  Æaor  ; they  stand  some  time  without  speaking. 

Æsop . They  say,  that  lovera,  for  want  of  words, 
hâve  eyes  to  speak  with.  Fm  afraid  you  do  not 
underetand  the  language  of  mine,  since  youra  I 
find  will  make  no  answer  to  ’em.  But  I must 
tell  you,  lady, 

There  is  a numerous  train  of  youthful  virgins, 
That  are  endow’d  with  wcalth  and  beauty  too, 
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Who  yet  hâve  thought  it  worth  their  pains  and  care 
To  point  their  darta  at  Æsop’s  horoel y breaat  ; * 
Whilat  yon  so  much  contemn  what  they  pursue, 
That  a yonng  senseleaa  fop’s  prefenr’d  before  me. 
Euph.  Did  yon  but  know  that  fop  yon  dare  to 
term  so, 

His  very  looks  wonld  fright  yon  into  nothing. 
Æxop.  A very  bauble  ! 

Euph . How  ! 

Æxop.  A bntterfly  1 

Euph . I can't  bear  it  ! 

Æxop . A parroqnet  can  prattle  and  look  gaudy. 
Euph.  It  may  be  so  ; bnt  let  me  paint  Mm  and 
you  in  yonr  proper  colonrs,  1*11  do  it  exactly,  and 
yon  shall  judge  which  I onght  to  choose. 

Æxop . No,  hold  1 l'm  natnrally  not  over-curious; 
besides,  ’tis  pride  makes  people  hâve  their  pictures 
drawn. 

Euph . Upon  my  word,  sir,  yon  may  hâve  yonrs 
taken  a hundred  times  before  anybody  will  beüeve 
’tis  done  upon  that  account. 

Æxop.  [Axidx.]  How  severe  she  is  npon  me  ! — 
[AloucL]  Yon  are  resolved  then  to  pereist,  and  be 
fond  of  your  feather  ; sigh  for  a periwig,  and  die 
for  a cravat-string  ? 

Euph.  Methinks,  sir,  yon  might  treat  with  more 
What  I’ve  thought  fit  to  own  I value  ; [respect 
Yonr  affronts  to  him  are  doubly  such  to  me. 

If  you  continue  yonr  provoking  langnage, 

You  must  expect  my  tongue  will  sally  too  ; 

And  if  you  are  as  wise  as  sonie  would  make  yon, 
You  can’t  but  know  I should  hâve  thème  enough. 

Æxop.  But  is  it  possible  you  can  love  so  much 
as  you  prétend  ? 

Euph.  Why,  do  yon  question  it  ? 

Æxop.  Because  nobody  loves  so  much  as  they 
prétend.  But  hark  yon,  young  lady  ! marnage  is 
to  last  a long,  long  time  ; 

And  where  one  couple  bless  the  sacred  knot, 

A train  of  wretches  cnrse  the  institution. 

You’re  in  an  âge  where  hearts  are  young  and  tender, 
A pleasing  object  gets  admittance  soon. 

But  since  to  marriage 

There  is  annex’d  this  dreadful  word,  For  Ever , 
The  following  example  ought  to  move  you. 

A peacock  once  of  splendid  show, 

Gay,  gaudy,  foppish,  vain — a beau, 

Att&ck’d  a fond  yonng  pheasant’s  heart 
With  such  success, 

He  pleased  her,  though  he  made  her  smart  ; 

He  pierced  her  with  so  mnch  address, 

She  smiled  the  moment  that  he  fix’d  Ms  dart. 

A cuckoo  in  a neighbouring  tree, 

Rich,  honest,  ugly,  old — like  me, 

Loved  her  as  he  loved  his  life  : 

No  pamper’d  priest  e’er  stndied  more 
To  make  a virtuous  nun  a whore, 

Than  he  to  get  her  for  his  wife. 

But  ail  Ms  offere  still  were  vain, 

His  limbs  were  weak,  his  face  was  plain  ; 

Beauty,  youth,  and  vigour  weigh’d 
With  the  warm  desiring  maid  : 


No  bird,  she  cried,  would  serve  her  tum, 

But  what  could  qnench  as  well  as  burn, 

She’d  hâve  a yonng  gallant  ; so  one  she  had. 

But  ere  a month  was  corne  and  gone, 

The  bride  began  to  change  her  tone, 

She  found  a yonng  gallant  was  an  inconstant  one. 
She  wanderid  to  a neighbouring  grave, 

Where  after  mnsing  long  on  love, 

She  told  her  confident,  she  found 
When  for  one’s  life  one  must  be  bound, 

(Though  yonth  indeed  was  a delicious  hait,) 

An  aged  husband,  rich,  though  plain, 

Would  give  a slaviah  wife  less  pain  ; 

And  what  was  more,  was  sooner  statut, 

Which  was  a thing  of  weight. 

Behold,  young  lady,  hère,  the  cuckoo  of  the  feble  : 

I am  deform’d,  ’tis  true,  yet  I hâve  found 
The  means  to  make  a figure  amongst  men, 

That  well  bas  recompensed  the  wrongs  of  Nature. 
My  rival’ s beauty  promises  yon  mnch  ; 

Perhaps  my  homely  form  might  yiekl  you  more  ; 

At  least  consider  on’t,  ’tis  worth  yonr  thought. 
Euph.  I must  confess  my  fortune  wonld  be 
greater ; 

But  what’s  a fortune  to  a heart  like  mine  ? 

’Tis  true,  Fm  but  a young  philosopher, 

Yet  in  that  little  space  my  glass  bas  rnn, 
l’ve  spent  some  time  in  search  of  happiness  : 

The  fond  pursuit  I soon  observed  of  riches, 

Inclined  me  to  inquire  into  their  worth  ; 

I found  their  vaine  was  not  in  themselves, 

Bnt  in  their  power  to  grant  what  we  could  aak. 

I then  proceeded  to  my  own  desires, 

To  know  what  state  of  life  would  suit  with  them  : 

I found  ’em  moderato  in  their  demanda, 

They  neither  ask’d  for  title,  state,  or  power  ; 

They  slighted  the  aspiring  post  of  envy  : 

’Tis  true,  they  trembled  at  the  naine  contempt  ; 

A general  esteem  was  ail  they  wish’d  ; 

And  that  I did  not  doubt  might  be  obtain’d. 

If  furnish’d  but  with  virtne  and  good-nature  ; 

My  fortune  proved  snfficient  to  afford  me 
Conveniences  ef  life,  and  indépendance. 

This,  sir,  was  the  resuit  of  my  inquiry  ; 

And  by  this  scheme  of  happiness  I build, 

When  I prefer  the  man  I love  to  yon. 

Æxop.  How  wise,  how  witty,  and  how  cleanly, 
young  women  grow,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  in  love! 

Euph.  How  foppish,  how  impertinent,  and  how 
nauseous  are  old  men,  when  they  prétend  to  be  so 
too  ! 

Æxop.  How  pert  is  yonth  ! 

Euph.  How  dull  is  âge  ! 

Æxop.  Why  so  Sharp,  yonng  lady  ? 

Euph.  Why  so  blunt,  old  gentleman  ? 

Æxop.  ’Tis  enough  ; l’U  to  your  father,  1 know 
how  to  deal  with  him,  though  I don’t  know  how  to 
deal  with  you.  Before  to-morrow  noon,  damsel, 
wife  shall  be  written  on  yonr  brow.  [£xft. 

Euph . Then  before  to-morrow  night,  statesman,  i 
hnsband  shall  be  stamped  upon  your  forehesd. 

IBscit. 


flOBire  il. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Lkaachus’b  Honte. 

Enter  Oborcib  and  Doua. 

Dor.  Patience,  1 beeeech  you. 

Oron.  Patience  ! What,  and  eae  tbat  lovely 
créature  thrown  into  the  arma  of  that  pedantic 
monater  : ’adeath,  I’d  rather  aee  the  world  reduced 
to  atoms,  mankind  tumed  into  orawfiah,  and  myself 
an  old  woman  ! 

Dor.  So  y ou  think  an  old  woman  a very  unfor- 
tunate  thing,  1 find  ; but  you  are  miataken,  air  ; 
ahe  may  plague  other  folk»,  but  ahe’a  aa  entertain- 
ing  to  herself  aa  any  one  part  of  the  création. 

Oron.  [ Walking  to  andfro .]  She’a  the  de  vil  ! 
— and  I’m  one  of  the  damned,  1 think  ! But  111 
make  somebody  howl  for’t,  1 will  ao. 

Dor.  You'll  e'en  do  aa  ail  the  young  fellowa  in 
the  town  do,  apoil  your  own  sport  : ah  ! — had 
young  men's  shouldera  but  old  courtiers'  heada  upon 
’em,  what  a delicioua  time  would  they  hâve  on't  1 
For  ahame  be  wiae;  for  your  miatreaa'  aake  at 
leastuae  some  caution. 

Oron.  For  her  aake  I'U  respect,  even  like  a 
deity,  her  father.  He  shall  atrike  me,  he  ahall 
tread  upon  me,  and  find  me  humbler  even  than 
a crawling  worm,  for  I'U  not  turn  again  ; but  for 
Æsop,  thatunfiniahed  lump,  that  chaos  of  humanity, 
1*11  use  him, — nay,  ezpect  it,  for  l'il  do't — the  firat 
moment  that  1 aee  him,  I'U — 

Dor.  Not  challenge  him,  I hope. — ’Twould  be  a 
pretty  sight  truly,  to  aee  Æsop  drawn  up  in 
b&ttalia  : fy,  for  ahame  ! be  wiae  once  in  your  life  ; 
think  of  gaining  time,  by  putting  off  the  marriage 
for  a day  or  two,  and  not  of  waging  war  with 
Pigmy.  Yonder'a  the  old  gentleman  walking 
by  himaelf  in  the  gaUery  ; go  and  wheedle  him,  you 
know  hia  weak  aide  ; he's  good-natured  in  the  bot- 
tom.  Stir  up  hia  old  fatherly  bowela  a little,  I'U 
warrant  you’ll  more  him  at  laat  : go,  get  you  gone, 
and  play  your  part  diacreetly. 

Oron.  Well,  I'U  try  ; but  if  worda  won’t  do 
with  one,  blowa  ahall  with  t’other;  by  heavens 
they  ahall. 

Dor.  Nay,  I reckon  we  ahaU  hâve  rare  work  on't 
by  and  by.  Shield  ua,  kind  Heaven  l what  thinga 
are  men  in  love  ! Now  they  are  8tocks  and  atone8  ; 
then  they  are  fire  and  quicksilver  ; firat  whining 
and  crying,  then  awearing  and  damning  ; this  mo- 
ment àey  are  in  love,  and  next  moment  they  are 
out  of  love.  Ah  ! could  we  but  live  without  'em — 
but  itf8  in  vain  to  think  on’t.  [J&rtt. 


SCENE  II.— TA#  tarne. 

Enter  Æjbot  at  one  eide  of  the  stage . Mrs.  Fonoawux  at 

the  other . 

Mrs.  Forge . Sir,  l’m  your  moet  devoted  serrant. 
What  1 aay  la  no  compliment,  1 do  assure  you. 

Ætop . Madam,  as  far  aa  you  are  really  mine, 
I believe  I may  Tenture  to  assure  you  1 am  youra. 

Mrs.  Forge.  I suppose,  air,  you  know  that  l'm 
a widow. 


Æsop.  Madam,  1 don't  ao  much  aa  know  you 
are  a woman. 

Mrs.  Forge.  O surpriaing  1 why,  1 thought  the 
whole  town  had  known  it.  Sir,  1 hâve  been  a 
widow  thia  tweWemonth. 

Ætop.  If  a body  may  gueaa  at  your  heart  by 
your  petticoat,  lady,  you  don’t  design  to  be  ao  a 
twelremonth  more. 

Mrs.  Forge.  O bless  me  ! not  a tweWemonth  1 
why,  my  huaband  haa  left  me  four  aqualling  brats. 
Beaidea,  air,  l'm  undone. 

Ætop.  You  aeem  aa  cheerful  an  undone  lady  a a 
I hâve  met  with. 

Mrs.  Forge.  Alas,  air,  1 hâve  too  great  a apirit 
ever  to  let  afflictions  apoil  my  face.  Sir,  Fil  teU 
you  my  condition  ; and  that  will  lead  me  to  my 
business  with  you.  Sir,  my  huaband  was  a acrive- 
ner. 

Ætop.  The  deuae  he  was!  1 thought  he  had 
been  a count  at  leaat. 

Mrs.  Forge.  Sir,  'tia  not  the  firat  time  I hâve 
been  taken  for  a counteaa  ; my  mother  used  to  aay, 
aa  I lay  in  my  cradle,  1 had  the  air  of  a woman  of 
quality  ; and,  truly,  1 hâve  alwaya  Uved  like  auch. 
My  huaband,  indeed,  had  aomething  aneaking  in 
him,  (aa  moet  huabands  hâve,  you  know,  sir,)  but 
from  the  moment  I set  foot  in  hia  houae,  bless  me, 
what  a change  waa  there  I Hia  pewter  waa  tumed 
into  ailver,  hia  goloahoea  into  a glasa  coach,  and  hia 
little  travelling  mare  into  a pair  of  Flandera  horsea. 
Inatead  of  a greasy  cookmaid,  to  wait  at  table,  1 
had  four  tall  footmen  in  dean  linen  ; ail  thinga 
became  new  and  faahionable,  and  nothing  looked 
awkward  in  my  family.  My  furaiture  was  the 
wonder  of  my  neighbourhood,  and  my  clothea  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  town  ; I had  a necklace 
that  waa  envied  by  the  queen,  and  a pair  of  pend- 
ants that  set  a ducheaa  a-crying.  In  a word,  1 
aaw  nothing  1 liked  but  I bought  it  ; and  my  hua- 
band, good  man,  durât  ne’er  refuse  paying  for't. 
Thua  I lived,  and  I flourished,  till  he  sickened  and 
died  ; but,  ere  he  waa  cold  in  hia  grave,  hia  crédi- 
tera plundered  my  house.  But  what  pity  it  waa 
to  aee  fellowa  with  dirty  shoes  corne  into  my  boit 
rooma,  and  touch  my  hanginga  with  their  filthy 
fingera  ! You  won’t  blâme  me,  air,  if,  with  ail  my 
courage,  I weep  at  this  sensible  part  of  my  misfor- 
tune. 

Æsop.  A very  sad  atory  truly  ! 

Mrs.  Forge.  But  now,  air,  to  my  business. 
Having  been  informed  this  moming  that  the  king 
haa  appointed  a great  aum  of  money  for  the  mar- 
riage of  young  women  who  hâve  lived  well  and  are 
fallen  to  decay,  I am  corne  to  acquaint  you  I hâve 
two  strapping  daughtera  just  fit  for  the  matter, 
and  to  deaire  you'll  help  'em  to  portions  out  of 
the  king'a  bounty;  that  they  mayn't  whine  and 
pine,  and  be  eaten  up  with  the  green-aickneaa,  aa 
half  the  young  women  in  the  town  are,  or  would 
be,  if  there  were  not  more  helpa  for  a diaease  than 
one.  Thia,  air,  ia  my  business. 

Ætop.  And  thia,  madam,  ia  my  answer  : — 

A crawling  toad,  ail  apeckled  o'er, 

Vain,  gaudy,  painted,  patch'd — a whore, 
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Seeing  a well-fed  oz  hard  by, 

Regards  him  with  an  envions  eye, 

And  (as  the  poets  tell) 

“ Ye  gods,  I cannot  bear’t  ! ” quoth  she, 

“ Pli  burst,  or  be  as  big  as  he  r ’ 

And  so  began  to  swell. 

Her  friands  and  kindred  round  ber  came, 

They  show'd  her  she  was  much  to  blâme, 

The  thing  was  out  of  reach. 

She  told”em  they  were  bnsy  folk, 

And  when  her  husband  would  hâve  spoke, 

She  bid  him  kiss  her  br — h. 

With  that  they  ail  e’en  gave  her  o’er, 

And  she  persisted  as  before, 

Till,  with  a deal  of  strife, 

She  swell’d  at  last  so  much  her  spleen, 

She  burst  like  one  that  we  hâve  seen, 

Who  was  a scrivener’s  wife. 

This,  widow,  I take  to  be  your  case,  and  tbat  of  a 
great  many  others  ; for  this  is  an  âge  where  most 
people  get  falls  by  clambering  too  high,  to  reach 
at  what  they  should  not  do.  The  shoemaker’s 
wife  reduces  her  husband  to  a cobbler,  by  endea- 
Touring  to  be  as  spruce  as  the  t&ilor’s  ; the  tailor's 
brings  hers  to  a botcher,  by  going  as  fine  as  the 
mercer’s  ; the  mercer's  lowers  hers  to  a fo remao, 
by  perking  up  to  the  merchant’s  ; the  merchant’s 
wears  hers  to  a broker,  by  strutting  up  to  quality  ; 
and  quality  bring  theirs  to  nothing,  by  striving  to 
outdo  one  another.  If  women  were  humbler,  men 
would  be  honester.  Pride  brings  want,  want  makes 
rogues,  rognes  corne  to  be  hanged,  and  the  devil 
alone's  the  gainer.  Go  your  ways  home,  woman  ; 
and,  as  your  husband  maintained  y ou  by  his 
pen,  maintain  yourself  by  your  needle  ; put  your 
great  girls  to  service,  employaient  will  keep  ’em 
honest  ; much  work,  and  plain  diet,  will  cure  the 
green-sickness  as  well  as  a husband. 

Mrs.  Forge.  Why,  you  pidful  pigmy,  preach- 
ing,  canting,  pickthank  1 you  little,  sorry,  crooked, 
dry,  withered  eunuch  ! do  you  know  that — 

Æsop . I know  that  l’m  so  deformed  you  han’t 
wit  enongh  to  desçribe  me  ; but  I hâve  this  good 
quality,  that  a foolish  woman  can  never  make  me 
angry. 

Mrs.  Forge . Can’t  she  so!  I’II  try  that,  1 will. 
[She  falls  upon  him,  holds  his  hands,  and  boxes  his  tare. 
Æsop . Help  ! help  ! help  ! 

Enter  Servants.  She  runs  off,  they  after  her. 

Nay,  e’en  let  her  go — let  her  go — don’t  bring  her 
back  a gain.  I’m  for  making  a bridge  of  goldfor 
my  enemy  to  retreat  upon. — I’m  quite  out  of  breath. 
— A terrible  woman,  I protest  ! 

Enter  Sir  Polidorus  Hogstyx  drunk , in  a hunting  dress, 
with  a Huntsman, Groom,  Falooner,  and  other  Servants; 
one  leading  a couple  of  hounds , another  greÿhounds , a 
third  a spaniel,  a fourth  a gun  upon  his  shoulder,  the 
Falooner  a hatok  upon  hisjtst,  êfc. 

Sir  Foi.  H aux  ! H aux  ! H aux  ! Haux  ! Haux  1 
Joular,  there,  boy  ! Joular  ! Joular  ! Tinker  ! Ped- 
lar  ! Miss  ! Miss  ! Miss  ! Miss  ! Miss  ! — Blood 
and  oons  ! — Oh,  there  he  is  ; that  must  be  he,  I 
hâve  seen  his  picture. — [Reeling  upon  Æsop.] 
Sir — if  your  name’s  Æsop — I’m  your  humble 
servant. 

Æsop.  Sir,  my  name  is  Æsop,  at  your  service. 
Sir  Pol.  Why,  then,  sir— compliments  being 
passed  on  both  sides,  with  your  leave — we’ll  pro- 


ceed  to  business. — Sir,  I*m  by  profession — a gen- 
tleman of — three  thousand  pounds  a— year,  sir.  I 
keep  a good  pack  of  hounds,  and  a good  stable  of 
horses. — [To  his  Groom.]  How  many  horses  hâve 
I,  sirrah  ?— Sir,  this  is  my  groom. 

[PrescnHng  him  to  Æsop. 

Groom.  Your  worship  has  six  coach -horses  (eut 
and  long-tail,)  two  runners,  half-a-dozen  hunters, 
four  breeding  mares,  and  two  blind  stallions, 
besides  pads,  routs,  and  dog-horses. 

Sir  Pol.  Look  you  there,  sir,  I scora  to  tell  a 
lie.  He  that  questions  my  honour — he’s  a son  of 
a whore.  But  to  business. — Having  heard,  sir, 
that  you  were  corne  to  this  town,  I hâve  taken  the 
pains  to  corne  hither  too,  though  I had  a great 
deal  of  business  upon  my  hands,  for  1 hâve  ap- 
pointed  three  justices  of  the  peace  to  hunt  with 
’em  this  morning — and  be  drunk  with  ’em  in  the 
afternoon.  But  the  main  chance  must  be  looked 
to — and  that’s  this — I desire,  sir,  you’ll  tell  the 
king  from  me — I don’t  like  these  taxes — in  one 
word  as  well  as  in  twenty — 1 don’t  like  these  taxes. 

Æsop.  Pray,  sir,  how  high  may  you  be  taxed  ? 

Sir  Pol.  How  high  may  1 be  taxed,  sir  ! — Why, 
I may  be  taxed,  sir, — four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
sir  ; one-h&lf  I pay  in  money — and  t’other  half  1 
pay  in  peijury,  sir. — Hey,  Joular!  Joular!  Joular! 
baux  ! haux  ! haux  ! haux  ! haux  ! whoo  ! hoo  ! — 
Here’s  the  beat  hound-bitch  in  Europe.  Zoons  is 
she.  And  1 had  rather  kiss  her  than  kiss  my  wife 
— rot  me  if  I had  not.  But,  sir,  I don’t  like  these 
taxes. 

Æsop.  Why,  how  would  you  hâve  the  war 
carried  on  ? 

Sir  Pol.  War  carried  on,  sir! — Why,  I had 
rather  hâve  no  war  carried  on  at  ail,  sir,  than  pay 
taxes.  I don’t  desire  to  be  ruined,  sir. 

Æsop.  Why  you  say  you  hâve  three  thousand 
pounds  a-vear. 

Sir  Pol . And  so  I hâve,  sir Lettacre  ! — Sir, 

this  is  my  steward. — How  much  land  hâve  I,  Lett- 
acre? 

Lettacre.  Your  worship  has  three  thausand 
paunds  a-year,  as  good  lond  as  any’s  in  the  c&unty  ; 
and  two  thausand  paunds  worth  of  wood  to  eut 
dawne  at  your  worship’s  pleasure,  and  put  the 
money  in  your  pocket. 

Sir  Pol.  Look  you  there,  sir,  what  hâve  you  te 
say  to  that  ? 

Æsop.  I hâve  to  say,  sir,  that  you  may  pay  your 
taxes  in  money,  instead  of  peijury,  and  stiU  hâve 
a better  revenue  than  I’m  afraid  you  deserve. 
What  service  do  you  do  your  king,  sir  ? 

Sir  Pol.  None  at  ail,  sir  : l’m  above  it. 

Æsop.  What  service  may  you  do  your  country, 
pray? 

Sir  PoL  I’m  justice  of  the  peace — and  captain  of 
the  militia. 

Æsop.  Of  what  use  are  you  to  vour  kindred  ? 

Sir  Pol.  I’m  the  head  of  the  family,  and  hâve 
ail  the  estate. 

Æsop.  What  good  do  you  do  your  neighbours? 

Sir  Pol . 1 give  ’em  their  bellies  full  of  beef  every 
time  they  corne  to  see  me  ; and  make  ’em  so  drunk, 
they  spew  it  up  again  before  they  go  away. 

Æsop.  How  do  you  use  your  tenants  ? 

Sir  Pol.  Why,  I sorew  up  their  rents  tiü  they 
break  and  run  away  ; and  if  1 catch  ’em  again,  1 
let  ’em  rot  in  a jail. 

Æsop.  How  do  you  treat  your  wife  ? 
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Retenter  Æaor. 


Æsop.  Monks,  attorneys,  scrivenera,  and  excise* 
men  ! 

Enter  Ohomcss.  ’ 

Oron.  Ohereheis. — Sir,  I hâve  been  searching 
for  you,  to  say  two  words  to  you. 

Æsop . And  now  yoa  haie  fonnd  me,  sir,  what 
are  they  ? 

Onm.  They  are,  sir — that  my  name’s  Oronces  : 
yon  comprehend  me. 

Æsop*  I comprehend  jour  name. 

Onm . And  not  my  business  ? 

Æsop . Not  I,  by  my  troth. 

Onm,  Then  I shall  endeavour  to  teach  yon, 
Monsieur  Æsop. 

Æsop.  And  I to  learn  it,  Monsieur  Oronces. 
Onm.  Know,  sir — that  I admire  Euphronia. 
Æsop.  Know,  sir — that  you  are  in  the  right 
on’t 

Onm.  But  I prétend,  sir,  that  nobody  else  shall 
admire  her. 

Æsop.  Then  I prétend,  sir,  she  won’t  admire 
you. 

Onm.  Why,  so,  sir  ? 

Æsop.  Becaose,  sir — 

Oron.  What,  sir  ? 

Æsop . She’s  a woman,  sir. 

Oron.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Æsop.  Why  then,  sir,  she  desires  tobe  admired 
by  every  man  she  meets. 

Oron.  Sir,  you  are  too  familiar. 

Æsop.  Sir,  you  are  too  haughty  ; I must  soften 
that  hsrsh  tone  of  jours  : It  don't  become  you,  sir  ; 
it  makes  a gentleman  appear  a porter,  sir  : and 
that  yon  may  know  the  use  of  good  language,  1*11 
tell  you  what  once  happened. 

Once  on  a time — 

Oron.  TU  hâve  none  of  your  old  wives*  fables, 
sir,  I hâve  no  time  to  lose  ; therefore,  in  a word — 
Æsop.  In  a word,  be  mild  : for  notbing  else 
will  do  you  service.  Good  manners  and  soft 
words  hâve  brought  many  a difficult  thing  to  pass. 
Therefore  hear  me  patiently. 

A cook  one  day,  who  had  been  drinking, 

(Only  as  many  times,  you  know, 

You  spruce,  young,  witty  beaux  will  do, 

To  avoid  the  dreadful  pain  of  thinking,) 

Had  orders  sent  him  to  behead 
A goose,  like  any  chaplain  fed. 

He  took  such  pains  to  set  his  knife  right, 

*T  had  done  one  good  to  hâve  lost  one's  life  by’t. 
But  many  men  hâve  many  minds, 

There’s  various  tas  tes  in  varions  Irinds  ; 

A swan  (who  by  mistake  he  seized) 

With  wretched  life  waa  better  pleased  : 

For  as  he  went  to  give  the  blow. 

In  tuneful  notes  ahe  let  him  know, 

She  neither  waa  a goose,  nor  wish’d 
To  make  her  exit  so. 

The  cook  (who  thought  of  nought  but  blood, 
Except  it  were  the  grease, 

For  that  you  know’s  his  fees) 

To  hear  her  sing,  in  great  amazement  stood. 

“ Cods*fish  ! *’  quoth  he,  ’twas  well  you  spoke, 
For  I was  just  upon  the  stroke  : 

Your  feathers  hâve  so  much  of  gooae, 

A drunken  cook  could  do  no  less 
Than  think  you  one  ; that  y ou*  il  confess  : 


But  y*have  a voice  so  soft,  so  sweet, 

That  rather  than  you  shall  be  est, 

The  house  shall  starve  for  want  of  méat  :’* 

And  so  he  turaed  her  loose. 

Now,  sir,  what  say  you  ? Will  you  be  the  swan  or  j 
the  goose  ? 

Oron.  The  choice  can*t  sure  be  difficult  to  make  ; 

I hope  you  will  excuse  my  youthful  heat, 

Young  men  and  lovers  hâve  a daim  to  pardon  : 

But  since  the  faults  of  âge  hâve  no  such  plea, 

I hope  you*ll  be  more  cautions  of  offending. 

The  flame  that  warms  Euphronia’s  heart  and  mine 
Has  long,  alas  ! been  kindled  in  our  breasts  : 

Even  years  are  past  since  our  two  soûls  were  wed, 
’Twould  be  aduftery  but  to  wish  to  part  *em. 

And  would  a lump  of  day  alone  content  you, 

A mistress  oold  and  sensdess  in  your  arms, 
Without  the  least  remains  or  signa  of  life, 

Except  her  sighs,  to  mourn  her  absent  lover  ? 
Whilst  you  should  press  her  in  your  eagar  arms, 
With  fond  desire  and  ecstacy  of  love, 

Would  it  not  pierce  you  to  the  vèry  soûl, 

To  see  her  tears  run  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

And  know  their  fountain  meant  ’em  ail  to  me  ? 
Could  you  bear  this  ? 

Yet  thus  the  gods  revenge  themselves  on  those 
Who  stop  the  happy  course  of  mutual  love. 

If  you  must  be  unfortunate  one  way, 

Choose  that  where  justice  may  support  your  grief, 
And  shun  the  weighty  curse  of  injured  lovera. 

Æsop.  Why,  this  is  pleading  like  a swan  indeed  ! 
Were  anything  at  stake  bat  my  Euphronia— 

Oron.  Your  Euphronia,  sir  ! — 

Æsop.  The  goose — take  heed — 

Were  anything,  I say,  at  stake  but  her, 

Your  plea  would  be  too  strong  to  be  refused. 

Bot  our  debate’s  about  a lady,  sir, 

That* s young,  that*s  beautiful,  that*s  made  for  love. 

So  am  not  1,  you*U  say  ? But  you're  mistaken  ; 

sir  ; 

l*m  made  to  love,  though  not  to  be  bdoved. 

1 hâve  a heart  like  youra  ; I've  folly  too  : 

I*ve  every  instrument  of  love  like  othera. 

Onm.  But,  sir,  you  hâve  not  been  so  long  a 
lover  ; 

Your  passion’s  young  and  tender, 

*Tis  easy  for  you  to  become  its  master  ; 

Whilst  I should  strive  in  vain  : mine’s  old  and 
iix*d. 

Æsop.  The  older  *tis,  the  easier  to  be  govern’d. 
Were  mine  of  as  long  a standing,  ’twere  possible  I 
might  get  the  better  on’t.  Old  passions  are  like 
old  men  ; weak,  and  soon  jostled  into  the  kenneL 
Onm.  Yet  âge  sometimes  is  strong,  even  to  the 
verge  of  life. 

Æsop.  Ay,  but  there  our  comparison  don*t  hold. 
Oron.  You  are  too  merry  to  be  much  in  love. 
Æsop.  And  you  too  sad  to  be  so  long. 

Oron.  My  grief  may  end  my  days,  so  quench 
my  flame, 

But  notbing  else  can  e*er  extinguîsh  it. 

Æsop.  Don’t  be  discouraged,  sir;  I hâve  seen 
many  a man  outlive  his  passion  twenty  yeara. 

Onm.  But  I hâve  swora  to  die  Euphronia’s 
slave. 

Æsop.  A decayed  face  àlways  absolves  a lover's 
oath. 

Oron.  Lovera  whoseoaths  are  made  to  faces  then  : 
But  ’tis  Euphronia’s  soûl  that  I adore, 

Which  never  can  decay. 
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Æsop.  I would  fain  see  a young  fallow  in  love 
wifch  a Boni  of  threeacore. 

Oron.  Quit  but  Euphronia  to  me,  and  you  shall  ; 
At  least  if  Heaven’s  bounty  will  afford  na 
But  years  enough  to  prove  my  constancy, 

And  this  is  ail  I ask  tue  goda  and  you.  [£rtt. 

Æsop.  A good  prstenee  however  to  beg  long  life. 
Hoir  groaaly  do  the  inclination*  of  the  flesh  impose 


u pou  the  aimplioityof  the  spirit  ! Had  this  yonng 
fellow  but  stndied  anatomy,  he’d  hâve  fonnd  the 
source  of  his  passion  lay  far  from  his  mistress's 
soûl.  Alas  I al  as  ! had  women  no  more  charma 
in  their  bodies  than  what  they  hâve  in  their  minds, 
we  should  see  more  wiae  men  in  the  worid,  mnch 
fewer  lovera  and  poets. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Learchus’s  House. 

Enter  Euphronia  and  Doris. 

Euph.  Heavens,  what  is’t  you  make  me  do, 
Doris?  Apply  myself  to  the  man  I loathe;  beg 
favonra  from  him  I hâte  ; seek  a reprieve  from 
him  I abhor  ; 'tis  low,  ’tis  mean,  ’tis  base  in  me. 

Dor.  Why,  you  hâte  the  devil  as  much  as  you 
do  Æsop,  (or  within  a small  matter,)  and  should 
you  think  it  a scandai  to  pray  him  to  let  you  alone 
a day  or  two,  if  he  were  going  to  run  away  with 
you;  ha? 

Euph.  I don’t  know  what  I think,  nor  what  1 
say,  nor  what  1 do  : but  sure  thou’rt  not  my 
friend  thus  to  advise  me. 

Dor.  I advise!  I advise  nothing;  e’en  follow 
your  own  way  ; marry  him,  and  make  much  of 
him.  I bave  a mind  to  see  some  of  his  breed  ; 
if  you  like  it,  I like  it.  He  shan’t  breed  ont  of 
me  only  ; that’s  ail  I hâve  to  take  care  of. 

Euph.  Prithee  don’t  distract  me. 

Dor.  Why,  to-morrow’s  the  day,  fixed  and  flrm, 
you  know  it.  Much  méat,  little  order,  great  many 
relations,  few  friends,  horse-play,  noise,  and  bawdy 
stories,  all’s  ready  for  a complète  wedding. 

Euph . Oh  ! what  shall  I do  ? 

Dor.  Nay,  I know  this  makes  you  tremble  ; and 
yet  your  tender  conscience  scruples  to  drop  one 
hypocritical  curtsy,  and  say,  pray,  Mr.  Æsop,  be 
so  kind  to  defer  it  a few  days  longer. 

Euph . Thon  knowest  I cannot  dissemble. 

Dor.  I know  you  can  dissemble  well  enough 
when  you  should  not  do’t.  Do  you  remember 
how  you  used  to  plague  your  poor  O ronces  ; make 
him  believe  you  loathed  him,  when  you  could  hâve 
kissed  the  ground  he  went  on  ; affront  him  in  ail 
public  places  ; ridicule  him  in  ail  company  ; 
abuse  him  wherever  you  went  : and  when  you  had 
reduced  him  within  ambs-aoe  of  hanging  or  drown- 
ing  then  corne  home  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  and  cry, 
Now,  Doris,  let's  go  lock  onrselves  up,  and  talk  of 
my  dear  Oronces. — Is  not  this  true  ? 

Euph.  Yes,  yes,  y es.  But,  prithee,  hâve  some 
compassion  of  me.  Corne,  I’Ü  do  anything  thou 
biddest  me. — What  shall  I say  tothis  monster  ? tell 
me,  and  TU  obey  thee. 

Dor . Nay,  then  there’s  some  hopes  of  you. — 
Why  you  must  tell  him — 'Tis  naturel  to  you  to 
dislike  folks  at  first  sight  : that  since  you  hâve 
considered  him  better,  you  find  your  aversion 
abated  : that  though  perhaps  it  may  be  a hard 
matter  for  you  ever  to  think  him  a beau,  you  don’t 
despair  in  time  of  finding  ont  his  je-ne-aaie  - quoi. 
And  that  on  t’other  side;  though  you  hâve 
hitherto  thonght  (as  most  young  women  do)  that 
nothing  could  remove  your  first  affection,  yet  you 


hâve  very  great  hopes  in  the  naturel  inconstancy  of 
your  sex.  Tell  him,  ’tis  not  impossible,  a change 
may  happen,  provided  he  gives  you  time  : but 
that  if  he  goes  to  force  you,  there’s  another  piece 
of  nature  peculiar  to  woman,  which  may  chance  to 
spoil  ail,  and  that’s  contradiction.  Ring  that 
argument  well  in  his  ears  : he’s  a philosopher,  he 
knows  it  bas  weight  in’t.  In  Bhort,  wheedle, 
whine,  flatter,  lie,  weep,  spare  nothing;  it’s  a 
moist  âge,  women  hâve  tears  enough  ; and  when 
you  hâve  melted  him  down,  and  gained  more  time, 
we’ll  employ  it  in  closet-debates  how  to  cheat  him 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Euph.  But  you  don't  consider,  Doris,  that  by 
this  means  I engage  myself  to  him;  and  can’t 
afterwards  with  honour  retreat. 

Dor . Madam,  I know  the  world. — Honour’s  a 
jest,  when  jilting’s  uaeful.  Besides,  he  that 
would  hâve  you  break  your  oath  with  Oronces, 
can  never  hâve  the  impudence  to  blâme  you  for 
cracking  your  word  with  himself.  But  who  knows 
what  may  happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  ? 
Let  either  of  the  old  gentlemen  die,  and  we  ride 
triumphant.  Would  I could  but  see  the  states- 
man  sick  a little,  I’d  recommend  a doctor  to  him, 
a cousin  of  mine,  a man  of  conscience,  a wise 
physicien  ; tip  but  the  wink,  he  understands  you. 

Euph.  Thou  wicked  wench,  wouldst  poison 
him  ? 

Dor.  I don’t  know  what  I would  do.  I think,  1 
study,  I invent,  and  somehow  I will  get  rid  of  him. 
I do  more  for  you,  I’m  sure,  than  you  and  your 
knight-errent  do  together  for  yourselves. 

Euph.  Alas  ! both  he  and  I do  ail  we  can  ; thou 
knowest  we  do. 

Dor . Nay,  I know  y'are  willing  enough  to  get 
together  ; but  y’are  a couple  of  helpless  things, 
Heaven  knows. 

Euph.  Our  stars,  thou  seest,  are  bent  to  oppo- 
sition. 

Dor.  Stars  ! — I’d  fain  see  the  stars  hinder  me 
from  running  away  with  a man  I liked. 

Euph.  Ay,  but  thou  knowest,  should  I disoblige 
my  father,  he’d  give  my  portion  to  my  younger 
sister.  4 

Dor.  Ay,  there  the  shoe  pinches,  there’s  the 
love  of  the  âge  ! Ah  ! — to  what  an  ebb  of  passion 
are  lovera  sunk  in  these  days  ! Give  me  a woman 
that  runs  away  with  a man  when  his  whole  estate’s 
packed  up  in  his  snapsack  : that  tucks  up  her 
coata  to  her  knees  ; and  through  thick  and  throngh 
thin,  from  quarters  to  camp,  trudges  heartily  on, 
with  a child  at  her  back,  another  in  her  arms,  and 
a brace  in  her  belly  : there’s  flame  with  a witness, 
where  this  is  the  eflects  on’t.  But  we  must  bave 
love  in  a featherbed  : forsooth,  a coach  and  six 
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horses,  clean  linen,  and  a candie  ! Fy,  for  shame  ! 
— O ho,  here  cornes  our  man  ! Now  show  yonrself 
a woman,  if  yon  are  one. 

Enter  Æsop. 

Æsop . I’m  told,  fair  virgin,  yon  desire  to  speak 
with  me.  Lovera  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves  ; I 
take  y our  message  for  a favour.  I hope  ’twas 
meant  so. 

Euph.  Favours  from  women  are  so  cheap  of 
late,  men  may  expect  ’em  trnly  without  vanity. 

Æsop.  If  the  women  are  so  liberal,  I think  the 
men  are  generous  too  on  their  side.  Tis  a well- 
bred  âge,  thank  Heaven  : and  a deal  of  civility 
there  passes  between  the  two  sexes. — What  service 
is’t  that  I can  do  you,  lady  ? 

Euph.  Sir,  I hâve  a small  favour  to  entrent  you. 

Æsop.  What  is’t  ? I don’t  believe  I shall  refuse 
you. 

Euph.  What  if  you  should  promise  me  you 
won’t  ? 

Æsop . Why  then  I should  make  a divorce  be- 
tween my  good-breeding  and  my  sense,  which 
ought  to  be  as  sacred  a knot  as  that  of  wedlock. 

Euph.  Dare  you  not  trust  then,  sir,  the  thing 
you  love  ? 

Æsop.  Not  when  the  thing  I love  don’t  love  me  : 
never  ! 

Dor.  Trust  is  sometimes  the  way  to  bebeloved. 

Æsop.  Ay,  but  ’tis  oftenerthe  way  tobe  cheated. 

Euph.  Pray  promise  me  you’ll  grant  my  suit. 

Dor.  ’Tis  a reasonable  one,  I give  you  my  word 
for’t. 

Æsop.  If  it  be  so,  1 do  promise  to  grant  it. 

Dor.  That’s  still  leaving  yourself  judge. 

Æsop . Why,  who’s  more  concemed  in  the  trial  ? 

Dor.  But  nobody  ought  to  be  judge  in  their  own 
cause. 

Æsop.  Yet  he  that  is  so,  is  sure  to  hâve  no 
wrong  done  him. 

Dor.  But  if  he  does  wrong  to  others,  that’s 
worse. 

Æsop.  Worse  for  them,  but  not  for  him. 

Dor.  True  politicien,  by  my  troth  ! 

Æsop.  Men  must  be  so  when  they  hâve  to  do 
with  sharpers. 

Euph.  If  I should  tell  you  then  there  were  a 
possibility  1 might  be  brought  to  love  you,  you'd 
scarce  believe  me. 

Æsop.  I should  hope  as  a lover,  and  suspect  as 
a statesman. 

Dor.  [Aside."]  Love  and  wisdom  ! There’s  the 
passion  of  the  âge  again. 

Euph.  You  hâve  lived  long,  sir,  and  observed 
much  : did  you  never  see  Time  produce  st range 
changes  ? 

Æsop.  Amongst  women,  I must  confess  I hâve. 

Euph.  Why,  I’m  a woman,  sir. 

Æsop.  Why,  truly,  that  gives  me  some  hopes. 

Euph.  1*11  increase  ’em,  sir  ; I hâve  already  been 
in  love  two  years. 

Dor.  And  time,  you  know,  wears  ail  things  to 
tatters. 

Æsop.  Well  observed. 

Euph.  What  if  you  should  allow  me  some  to  try 
what  I can  do  ? 

Æsop.  Why,  truly,  I would  hâve  patience  a day 
or  two,  if  there  were  as  much  probability  of  my 
being  your  new  gallant,  as  perhaps  there  may  be 
of  changing  your  old  one. 


Dor.  She  shall  give  you  fair  play  for’t,  sir; 
opportunity  and  leave  to  prattle,  and  that’s  what 
carries  most  women  in  our  days.  Nay,  she  shall 
do  more  for  you.  You  shall  play  with  her  fan  ; 
squeeze  her  little  finger  ; buckle  her  shoe  ; read  a 
romance  to  her  in  the  arbour  ; and  saunter  in  the 
woods  on  a moonshiny  night.  If  this  don’t  melt 
her,  she’s  no  woman,  or  you  no  man. 

Æsop.  l’m  not  a man  to  melt  a woman  that  way  : 
I know  myself,  and  know  what  they  require. 

’Tis  through  a woman’s  eye  you  pierce  her  heart. 
And  I’ve  no  darts  can  make  their  entrance  there. 

Dor.  You  are  a great  statesman,  sir  ; but  I fi  ad 
you  know  little  of  our  matters.  A woman’s  heart 
is  to  be  entered  forty  waÿs.  Every  sense  she  has 
about  her  keeps  a door  to  it.  With  a smock-face, 
and  a feather,  you  get,in  at  her  eyes.  With  power- 
ful  nonsense,  in  soft  words,  you  creep  in  at  her 
ears.  An  essenced  peruke,  and  a sweet  handker- 
chief,  lets  you  in  at  her  nose.  With  a treat,  and 
a boxfull  of  sweetmeats,  you  slip  in  at  her  mouth  : 
and  if  you  would  enter  by  her  sense  of  feeling,  ’tis 
as  beaten  a road  as  the  rest.  What  think  you 
now,  sir  ? There  are  more  ways  to  the  woods  than 
one,  you  see. 

Æsop.  Why,  you’re  an  admirable  pilot  ; I don’t 
doubt  but  you  hâve  steered  many  a ship  safe  to 
harbour.  But  I’m  an  old  stubborn  seaman  ; I 
must  sail  by  my  own  compass  still. 

Euph.  And,  by  your  obstinacy,  loee  your  vesseL 

Æsop.  No  : I’m  just  entering  into  port  ; we’U 
be  marri ed  to-morrow. 

Euph.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  defer  it  some  days 
longer  ! I cannot  love  you  yet,  indeed  I cannot. 

Æsop.  Nor  never  will,  I dare  swear. 

Euph.  Why  then  will  you  marry  me  ? 

Æsop.  Because  1 love  you. 

Euph.  If  you  loved  me,  you  would  never  make 
me  misérable. 

Æsop.  Not  if  I loved  you  for  your  sake  ; but  I 
love  you  for  my  own. 

Dor.  [ Aside .]  There’s  an  old  rogne  for  you. 

Euph.  [ Weeping.]  Is  there  no  way  left  ! must 
I be  wretched  ? 

Æsop.  ’Tis  but  resolving  to  be  pleased.  You 
can’t  imagine  the  strength  of  resolution.  I hâve 
seen  a woman  résolve  to  be  in  the  wrong  ail  the 
days  of  her  life  ; and  by  the  help  of  her  résolution 
she  has  kept  her  word  to  a tittle. 

Euph.  Methinks  the  subject  we’re  upon  should 
be  of  weight  enough  to  make  you  serious. 

Æsop.  Right.  To-morrow  moming,  pray  be 
ready  ; you’ll  find  me  so  : I’m  serions.  Now  I hope 
you  are  pleased.  [.Turning  awap/rom  her. 

Euph.  Break  heart  1 for  if  thon  holdest,  I’m 
misérable.  IGoing  off  weeping.  and  leaning  upon  Doaxa. 

Dor.  [To  Æsop.]  Now  may  the  extravagance 
of  a lewd  wife,  with  the  insolence  of  a virtuons  one, 
join  hand  in  hand  to  bring  thy  grey  hairs  to  the 
grave.  \Exeunt  Euphaonia  and  Doaxa. 

Æsop.  My  old  friend  wishes  me  well  to  the  last, 
I see. 

Enter  Lkarcbus  kastüp,  foüowed  bp  Onamam. 

Oron.  Pray  hear  me,  sir. 

Lear.  'Tis  in  vain  ; I’m  resolved,  I tell  you.—- 
Most  noble  Æsop,  since  you  are  pleased  to  aocept 
of  my  poor  offspring  for  your  conaort,  beso  charit- 
able to  my  old  âge,  to  déliver  me  from  the  imper- 
tinence of  youth,  by  making  her  your  wife  this 
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instant  ; for  there'a  a plot  against  my  life  ; they 
hâve  resolved  to  teaae  me  to  death  to-night,  that 
they  may  break  the  match  to-morrow  morning. 
Marry  ber  thia  instant,  I entrent  yoa. 

Æsop.  Thia  instant,  aay  you  ! 

Lear,  Thia  instant  ; thia  very  instant. 

Æsop.  ’Tis  enough  ; get  ail  things  ready  ; 1*11 
be  with  yon  in  a moment.  [Exit. 

Lear.  Now,  what  aay  you,  Mr.  Flamefire  ? I 
shall  hâve  the  whiphand  of  you  preaently. 

Oron.  Defer  it  bat  till  to-morrow,  sir. 

Lear.  That  you  may  run  away  with  her  to-night  ; 
ha  ? — Sir,  your  moat  obedient,  humble  serrant. — 
Hey,  who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Call  my  daughter  to  me  : quick. — [Exit  Serrant.] 
FU  gire  her  her  deapatchea  preaently. 

Re-entqr  Euphbonia. 

Euph.  Dfye  call,  air  ? 

Lear.  Yea  I do,  minx.  Go  ahift  youraelf,  and 
put  on  your  beat  clothes.  You  are  to  be  married. 

Euph.  Married,  sir  ! 

Lear.  Yea,  married,  madam  ; and  that  thia 
instant  too. 

Euph.  Dear  air  ! 

Lear.  Not  a word  : obedience  and  a clean  smock; 
despatch  ! — [ Exit  E uphroni  a weeping.]  Sir,  your 
moat  obedient  humble  serrant.  [Qoing. 

Oron.  Yet  hear  what  I’re  to  aay. 

Lear.  And  what  bave  yon  to  aay,  air  ? 

Oron.  Alaa  ! I know  not  what  I hare  to  aay  ! 

Lear.  Very  like  so. — That’s  a sure  sign  he’s  in 
lore  now. 

Oron.  Hare  you  no  bowela  ? 

Lear.  Ha  ! ha  ! bowela  in  a parent  ; here’a  a 
young  feUow  for  you  ! — Hark  thee,  stripling  ; 
being  in  a very  merry  humour,  I don’t  care  if  I 
discover  aome  paternal  secrets  to  thee.  Know 
then,  that  how  humouraome,  how  whimaical  aoerer 
we  may  appear,  there's  one  fixed  principie  that 
runa  through  almoat  the  whole  race  of  ua  ; and 
that’a  to  pleaae  ouraelrea.  Why  dost  think  I got 
my  daughter?  Why,  there  waa  aomething  in’t 
that  pleaaed  me.  Why  doat  think  I marry  my 
daughter  ? Why  to  pleaae  myself  still.  And  what 
ia't  that  pleases  me  ? Why,  my  intereat  ; what 
doat  think  it  ahould  be  ? If  Æsop’a  my  aon-in- 
law,  he’ll  make  me  a lord  : if  thon  art  my  aon-in- 
law,  thou’lt  make  me  a grandfather.  Now  I having 
more  mind  to  be  a lord  than  a grandfather,  give 
my  daughter  to  him,  and  not  to  thee. 

Oron.  Then  shaU  her  happinesa  weigh  nothing 
with  you  ? 

Lear.  Not  thia.  If  it  did,  I'd  gire  her  to  thee, 
and  not  to  him. 

Oron.  Do  you  think  forced  marnage  the  way  to 
keep  women  rirtuoua  ? 

Lear.  No  ; nor  I don’t  care  whether  women  are 
rirtuoua  or  not. 

Oron.  You  know  your  daughter  lorea  me. 

Lear.  I do  ao. 

Oron.  What  if  the  children  that  Æsop  may 
happen  to  father  ahould  chance  to  be  begot  by  me  ? 

Lear.  Why,  then  Æsop  would  be  the  cuckold,  not  I. 

Oron.  la  that  aU  your  care  ? 

Lear.  Yea  : I apeak  as  a father. 

Oron.  What  think  you  of  your  child’s  concern 
in  t’other  world  ? 


Lear.  Why,  I think  it  my  child’s  concern,  not 
mine.  I apeak  as  a father. 

Oron.  Do  you  remember  you  once  gare  me 
your  consent  to  wed  your  daughter  ? 

Lear.  I did. 

Oron.  Why  did  you  ao  ? 

Lear.  Becauae  you  were  the  beat  match  that 
offered  at  that  time.  I did  like  a father. 

Oron . Why  then,  air,  PU  do  like  a lorer.  Pli 
make  you  keep  your  word,  or  eut  your  throat 

Lear.  Who  waita  there,  ha  ? 

Enter  Servants. 

Seize  me  that  bully  there.  Carry  him  to  prison, 
and  keep  him  aafe.  [They  seU$ him. 

Oron.  Why,  you  won't  use  me  thus  ? 

Lear.  Yes,  but  I will  though. — Away  with  him  ! 
— Sir,  your  moat  humble  serrant  : I wish  you  a 
good  night’a  reat  ; and  aa  far  as  a merry  dream 
goes,  my  daughter’ a at  your  service. 

Oron.  Death  and  furies  I 

[iftretffit  Servants  wftA  Oroncss. 

Lear.  [5«n£tn#.] 

Do/,  de  toi  dolt dol  dolt  de  toi  dois 
Lilly  Burleighre*s  lodged  in  a bough. 

Enter  a Troop  çf  Musiciens,  Danoera,  $c. 

Lear.  How  now  ! what  hare  we  got  here  ? 

3fui.  Sir,  we  are  a troop  of  trifling  fellows, 
fiddlera  and  dancera,  corne  to  celebrate  the  wedding 
of  your  fair  daughter,  if  your  honour  pleases  to 
give  ua  leave. 

Lear.  With  ail  my  heart  : but  who  do  yon  take 
me  for,  sir  ; ha  ? 

Mus.  I take  your  honour  for  our  noble  gorernor 
of  Cyzicus. 

Lear.  Gorernor  of  Cyzicua  ! Gorernor  of  a 
cheeae-cake  ! I’m  father-in-law  to  thegreat  Æsop, 
airrah. — [Ail  bow  to  htm.] — [Aside.]  1 shall  be  a 
great  man. — [Aloud.]  Corne,  tune  your  fiddlea  ; 
shake  your  legs  ; get  ail  thinga  ready.  My  aon-in- 
law  will  be  here  preaently.  — I shall  be  a great  man. 

[ExiL 

1 Mus.  A great  marriage,  brother  : what  doat 
think  will  be  the  end  on’t  ? 

2 Mus.  Why,  I beliere  we  shall  aee  three  turns 
upon’t.  Thia  old  fellow  here  will  turn  fool  ; hia 
daughter  will  turn  atrumpet;  and  hia  son-in-law 
will  turn  ’em  both  ont  of  doors.  But  that’a 
nothing  to  thee  nor  me,  aa  long  aa  we  are  paid  for 
our  iiddling.  So  tune  away,  gentlemen. 

1 Mus.  D’ye  hear,  trumpeta,  when  the  bride 
appears,  salute  her  with  a melancholy  waft.  ’Twill 
suit  her  humour  ; for  1 guess  she  mayn’t  be  over- 
well  pleaaed. 

Re-enter  Lbabchcb  with  several  Gentlemen,  and  a Priest. 

Lear.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  y’are  ail  welcome. 
I hâve  sent  to  as  many  of  you  aa  our  Bhort  time 
would  give  me  leave,  to  deaire  you  would  be  wit- 
nesaea  of  the  honour  the  great  Æsop  designs  our- 
self  and  family. — Hey  ; who  attends  there  ? 

Enter  Servant 

Go  let  my  daughter  know  I wait  for  her. — [Exit 
Servant]  ’Tis  a vaat  honour  that  ia  done  me, 
gentlemen. 

Gent.  It  ia  indeed,  my  lord. 

Lear.  [ Aside. ] Look  you  there;  if  they  don’t 
call  me  my  lord  already — 1 shall  be  a great  man. 

c c 
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IOld  Man . Why  so  cold,  and  why  so  coy  ? 

What  I w&nt  in  youth  and  fire, 

I hâve  in  love  and  in  deaire  : 

To  my  arma,  my  love,  my  joy  ! 

Why  so  cold,  and  why  ao  coy  ? 

Woman . ’Tis  aympathy  perhapa  with  yon  ; 

Yon  are  cold,  and  I'm  so  too. 

Old  Man.  My  yeara  alone  hâve  froze  my  blood  ; 
Youthful  beat  in  female  ch&rms, 

Glowing  in  my  aged  arma, 

Would  melt  it  down  once  more  into  a flood. 

Woman.  Women,  alas,  like  flints,  ne’er  bnrn 
To  make  a virgin  know  [alone  ; 

There’s  fire  within  the  atone, 

Some  manly  Steel  muât  boldly  atrike  the  blow. 

Old  Man.  Aaaist  me  only  with  your  charma, 
You’ll  find  I’m  man,  and  atill  am  bold  ; 

Y ou' 11  find  I atill  can  atrike,  though  old  : 

I only  want  your  aid  to  raiae  my  arm. 

Enter  a Youth,  who  seixet  on  the  Young  Woman. 

Youth.  Who  talks  of  charma,  who  talka  of  aid  ? 
I bring  an  arm 
That  wanta  no  charm, 

To  rouse  the  fire  that’s  in  a fiinty  maid. 

Retire,  old  âge  1 — 

Woman.  Winter,  begone  ! 

Behold,  the  youthful  Spring  comea  gaily  on. 

Here,  here’a  a torch  to  light  a virgin’a  fire! 

To  my  arma,  my  love,  my  joy  ! 

When  women  bave  what  they  deaire, 

They’re  neither  cold  nor  coy. 

[SA*  takee  him  in  hcr  arm».  The  tong  and  dance  ended , 
Æsop  take»  Euphuonia  and  Ohoncu  by  the  handt, 
leading  them/oneard». 

Æsop.  By  thia  time,  my  yonng  eager  couple,  ’tia 
probable  you  would  be  glad  to  be  alone  ; perhapa 
you’ll  hâve  a mind  to  go  to  bed  even  without  your 
aupper  ; for  brides  and  bridegrooma  eat  little  on 
their  wedding-night  But  aince  if  matrimony  were 
wom  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  perhapa  ait  easier 
about  ua  than  uaually  it  doea,  I’il  give  you  one 
word  of  counsel,  and  ao  I ahall  releaae  you.  When 
one  ia  out  of  humour,  let  the  other  be  dumb.  Let 
your  diveraiona  be  such  as  both  may  hâve  a ahare 
in  ’em.  Ne  ver  let  familiarity  exdude  respect  Be 
clean  in  your  clothea,  but  nicely  ao  in  your  peraona. 
Eat  at  one  table,  lie  in  one  room,  but  sleep  in  two 

beda  : l’il  tell  the  ladiea  why. — 

[Tuming  to  the  boxe». 

[ In  the  aprightly  month  of  May, 

When  males  and  femalea  sport  and  play, 

And  kifls  and  toy  away  the  day  ; 

An  eager  aparrow  and  hia  mate, 

Chirping  on  a tree  were  aate, 

Full  of  )ove — and  full  of  prate. 
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They  talk’d  of  nothing  but  their  firea, 

Of  raging  heata  and  atrong  désirés, 

Of  etemal  constancy  ; 

How  true  and  f&ithful  they  would  be, 

Of  thia  and  that,  and  endleaa  joya, 

And  a thonsand  more  auch  toya  : 

The  only  thing  they  apprehended, 

Waa  that  their  lives  would  be  ao  short, 

They  could  not  finish  half  their  sport 
Before  their  daya  were  ended. 

But  as  from  bough  to  bough  they  rove, 

They  chanced  at  laat 
In  furious  haate, 

On  a twig  with  birdlime  apread, 

(Want  of  a more  downy  bed) 

To  act  a acene  of  love. 

Fatal  it  proved  to  both  their  firea. 

For  though  at  length  they  broke  away, 

And  balk’d  the  schoolboy  of  hia  prey, 

Which  made  him  weep  the  livelong  day, 

The  bridegroom  in  the  hasty  atrife, 

Waa  atuck  ao  faat  to  hia  dear  wife, 

That  though  he  uaed  hia  utmoat  art, 

He  quickly  found  it  waa  in  vain, 

To  put  himaelf  to  further  pain, 

They  never  more  muât  part. 

A gloomy  ahade  o’ercast  hia  brow  ; 

He  found  himself — I know  not  how: 

He  look’d — as  huabanda  often  do. 

Where'er  he  moved  he  felt  her  atill, 

She  kiss’d  him  oft  againat  hia  will  : 

Abroad,  at  home,  at  bed  and  board, 

With  favours  she  o’erwhelm’d  her  lord. 

Oft  he  tura’d  hia  head  away, 

And  aeldom  had  a word  to  aay. 

Which  abaolutely  spoil'd  her  play, 

For  ahe  waa  better  atored. 

Howe'er  at  length  her  stock  waa  apent, 

(For  female  fires  sometimes  may  be 
Subject  to  mortality  ;) 

So  back  to  back  they  ait  and  aullenly  repent 
But  the  mute  acene  waa  quickly  ended, 

The  lady,  for  her  ahare,  pretended 
The  want  of  love  lay  at  hia  door  ; 

For  her  part  abe  had  atill  in  store 
Enough  for  him  and  twenty  more, 

Which  could  not  be  contented. 

He  anawer’d  her  in  homely  worda, 

(For  8parrowa  are  but  iil-bred  birds,) 

That  he  already  had  enjoy’d 
So  much,  that  truly  he  waa  cloy’d. 

Which  ao  provoked  her  spleen, 

That  after  some  good  hearty  prayera, 

A joatle,  and  some  spiteful  teara, 

They  fell  together  by  the  eara, 

And  ne’er  were  fond  again.  [!!>«<»«  omne». 
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PART  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  eeveral  Playen,  male  and  female.  They  ealute 

Æsop. 

Æsop.  Well,  good  people,  who  are  ail  you  ? 

AU.  Sir,  we  are  players. 

Æsop.  Playen  I what  playen  ? 

Play.  Why,  sir,  we  are  stage-playe»,  that’s 
our  caüing:  though  we  play  upon  other  things 
too  ; some  of  as  play  upon  the  fiddle  $ some  play 
upon  the  flûte  ; we  play  upon  one  another  ; we 
play  upon  the  town  ; and  we  play  upon  the  pa- 
tentées. 

Osop.  Patentées  ! prithee,  what  are  they  ? 

Play.  Why,  they  are,  sir — sir,  they  are — cod, 
I don’t  lmow  what  they  are  ! — fish  or  flesh — mas- 
ters or  servants  : — sometimes  one— sometimes 
t’other,  I think — just  as  we  are  in  the  mood. 

Æsop.  Why,  I thought  they  had  a lawful  autho- 
rity  over  you. 

Play.  Lawful  authority,  sir  ! — sir,  we  are  free- 
bom  Ënglishmen,  we  care  not  for  law  nor  authority 
neither,  when  we  are  out  of  humour. 

Æsop.  But  I think  they  pretended  at  least  to  an 
authority  over  you  ; pray  upon  what  foundation 
was  it  built  ? 

Play.  Upon  a rotten  one — if  you’ll  believe  us. 
Sir,  1*11  tell  you  what  the  projecton  did  : they 
embarked  twenty  thousand  pound  upon  a leaky 
▼essel. — She  was  built  at  Whitehall  ; 1 think  they 
called  her — the  Patent — ay,  the  Patent  : her  keel 
was  made  of  a broad  seal — and  the  king  gave  them 
a white  staff  for  their  mainmast  She  was  a pretty 
tight  frigate  to  look  upon,  indeed  : they  spared 
nothing  to  set  her  off  ; they  gilded  her,  and  painted 
her,  and  rigged,  and  gunned  her  ; and  so  sent  her 
a-privateering.  But  the  first  storm  that  blew, 
down  went  the  mast  ! ashore  went  the  ship  ! — 
' Crack  ! says  the  keel  : — Mercy  ! cried  the  pilot  ; but 
the  wind  was  so  high,  his  prayers  could  not  be 
heard — so  they  split  upon  a rock — that  lay  hid 
under  a petticoat. 

Æsop.  A very  sad  story,  this  : but  what  became 
of  the  ship's  company  ? 

Play . Why,  sir,  your  humble  servants  here,  who 
were  the  office»,  and  the  best  of  the  sailors — (little 
Ben  amongst  the  rest)  seized  on  a small  bark  that 
lay  to  our  hand,  and  away  we  put  to  sea  again.  To 
say  the  truth,  we  were  better  manned  than  rigged, 
and  ammunition  was  plaguy  scarce  amongst  us. 
However,  a-cruising  we  went,  and  some  petty  small 
prizes  we  hâve  made  ; but  the  blessing  of  heaven 
notbeing  among  us— or  how  the  devil/tis,  I can’t 
tell  ; but  we  are  not  rich. 


Æsop.  Well,  but  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew? 

Play.  Why,  sir,  as  for  the  scoundrels,  they,  poor 
dogs,  stuck  by  the  wreck.  The  captain  gave 
them  bread  and  cheese,  and  good  words.  He  told 
them  if  they  would  patch  her  up,  and  venture 
t’other  cruise,  he’d  prefer  ’em  ail  ; so  to  work  they 
went,  and  to  sea  they  got  her. 

Æsop.  1 hope  he  kept  his  word  with  ’em. 

Play.  That  he  did  ; he  made  the  boatswain’s 
mate  lieutenant  ; he  made  the  cook  doctor  ; he  was 
forced  to  be  pureer,  and  pilot,  and  gunner  himself  ; 
and  the  swabber  took  ordera  to  be  chaplain. 

Æsop.  But  with  such  unskilful  office»,  I’m  ! 
afraid,  they’ll  hardly  keep  above  water  long.  ' 

Play.  Why,  truly,  sir,  we  care  not  how  soon 
they  are  under  : but  cu»ed  folks  thrive,  I think. 

I know  nothing  else  that  makes  ’em  swim.  l’m 
sûre,  by  the  rules  of  navigation,  they  ought  to  hâve 
overset  long  since  ; for  they  carry  a great  deal  of 
sail,  and  bave  very  little  ballast 

Æsop.  I’m  afraid  you  ruin  one  another.  I fancy 
if  you  were  ail  in  a ship  together  again,  you'd  hâve 
less  work  and  more  profit. 

Play.  Ah,  sir— we  are  resolved  we’ll  never  sail 
under  captain  Patentée  again. 

Æsop.  Prithee,  why  so  ? ! 

Play.  Sir,  he  has  used  us  like  dogs.  j 

Wom.  And  bitches  too,  sir. 

Æsop.  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that  ; pray  how  was’t 
he  treated  you  ? 

Play.  Sir,  ’tis  impossible  to  tell;  he  used  us 
like  the  English  at  Amboyna. 

Æsop.  But  I would  know  some  particule»  ; tell 
me  what  ’twas  he  did  to  you. 

Play.  What  he  did,  sir  ! — why,  he  did  in  the 
firat  place,  sir — in  the  first  place,  sir,  he  did — ecod, 

I don’t  know  what  he  did. — Can  you  tell,  wife  ? 

Wom.  Yes,  marry  can  I ; and  a burning  shame 
it  was  too. 

Play.  Oh,  I remember  now,  sir,  he  would  not 
give  us  plums  enough  in  our  pudding. 

Æsop.  That  indeed  was  very  hard  ; but  did  he 
give  you  as  many  as  he  promised  you  ? 

Play.  Yes,  and  more;  but  what  of  ail  that?  we 
had  not  as  many  as  we  had  a mind  to. 

1 Wom.  Sir,  my  husband  tells  you  truth. 

Æsop.  I believe  he  may.  But  what  other 
wrongs  did  he  do  you  ? 

1 Wom.  Why,  sir,  he  did  not  treat  me  with 
respect  ; ’twas  not  one  day  in  three  he  would  so 
much  as  bid  me  good-morrow. 

2 Wom.  Sir,  he  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  never 
drank  my  health. 
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1 Wom.  Then  he  cocked  his  bat  at  Mrs. 
Pert. 

2 Wom.  Yea,  and  told  Mrs.  Slippery  he  had  as 
good  a face  as  she  had. 

Æaop.  Why,  these  were  insufferable  abuses  ! 

2 Play.  Then,  sir,  I did  bat  corne  to  him  one 
day,  and  tell  him  1 wanted  fiffcy  pound,  and  what  do 
yon  tliink  he  did  by  me,  sir — sir,  he  tarned  round 
upon  his  heel  like  a top— 

1 Play.  Bat  that  was  nothing  to  the  affront  he 
j put  upon  me,  sir.  1 came  to  him,  and  in  very  civil 
words,  as  I thought,  desired  him  to  double  my 
pay  : sir,  would  you  believe  it  1 he  had  the  bar- 
barity  to  ask  me  if  I intended  to  double  my  work  ; 
and  because  I told  him  no,  sir — he  did  use  me — 
good  Lord,  how  he  did  use  me  ! 

I Æaop.  Prithee  how  ? 

I 1 Play.  Why,  he  walked  off,  and  answered  me 
I never  a word. 

Æaop.  How  had  you  patience  ? 

1 Play.  Sir,  I had  not  patience.  I sent  him  a 
challenge  ; and  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was  ? 

| — he  sent  me  word  I was  a scoundrel  son  of  a 
whore,  and  he  would  only  fight  me  by  proxy  1 
! Æaop.  Very  fine  ! 

' 1 Play.  At  this  rate,  sir,  were  we  poor  dogs 

used — till  one  frosty  morning  down  he  cornes 
I amongst  us — and  very  roundly  tells  us — that  for 
• the  future,  no  purchase  no  pay.  They  that  would 
i not  work  should  not  eat. — Sir,  we  at  first  asked 
I him  coolly  and  civilly,  Why  ? His  answer  was, 

' because  the  town  wanted  diversion,  and  he  wanted 
! money. — Our  reply  to  this,  sir,  was  very  short  ; 
j but  1 think  to  the  purpose. 

Æaop . What  was  it? 

1 Play.  It  was,  sir,  that  so  we  wallowed  in 
plenty  and  ease — the  town  and  he  mightbe  damned  ! 
This,  sir,  is  the  true  history  of  séparation — and  we 
hope  you’ll  stand  our  friend. 

Æaop.  I’U  tell  you  what,  sirs— 

I once  a pack  of  beagles  knew 
That  much  resembled — I know  who  ; 

With  a good  huntsman  at  their  tail, 

In  full  command, 

With  whip  in  hand, 

They’d  run  apace 
The  cheerful  chace, 

And  of  their  game  were  seldom  lcnown  to  fafl. 
But,  being  at  length  their  chance  to  find 
A huntsman  of  a gentler  kind, 

They  soon  perceived  the  rein  was  slack, 

The  word  went  quickly  through  the  pack — 

They  one  and  ali  cried  “ Liberty  ! 

This  happy  moment  we  are  free, 

We’ll  range  the  woods, 

Like  nymphs  and  gods, 

And  spend  our  mouths  in  praise  of  mutiny.” 
With  that  old  Jowler  trots  away, 

And  Bowman  singles  out  his  prey  ; 

Thunder  bellow’d  through  the  wood, 

And  swore  he’d  burst  his  guts  with  blood. 

Venus  tripp’d  it  o'er  the  plain, 

With  boundless  hopes  of  boundless  gain. 

Juno,  she  slipp’d  down  the  hedge, 

But  left  her  sacred  word  for  pledge  ; 

That  ail  she  pick’d  up  by-the-by 
Should  to  the  public  treasury. 

And  well  tliey  might  rely  upon  her  ; 

For  Juno  was  a bitch  of  honour. 


In  short  they  ail  had  hopes  to  see 
A heavenly  crop  of  mutiny, 

And  so  to  reaping  fell  : 

But  in  a little  time  they  found, 

It  was  the  devil  had  tüTd  the  ground, 

And  brought  the  seed  from  hell. 

The  pack  divided,  nothing  throve  : 

Discord  seized  the  throne  of  love. 

Want  and  misery  ail  endure. 

AU  take  pains,  and  ail  grow  poor. 

When  they  had  toil'd  the  livelong  day. 

And  came  at  night  to  view  their  prey, 

Oft,  alas  1 so  U1  they  sped, 

That  half  went  supperless  to  bed. 

At  length,  they  aU  in  council  sate, 

Where  at  a very  fair  debate, 

It  was  agreed  at  last, 

That  slavery  with  ease  and  plenty, 

When  hounds  were  something  turn’d  of  twenty 
Was  much  a better  fate, 

Than  ’twas  to  work  and  fast. 

1 Play.  WeU,  sir — and  what  did  they  do  then  ? 
Æaop.  Why,  they  aU  went  home  to  their  kennel 
again.  If  you  think  they  did  wisely,  you’ll  do  weU 
to  foUow  their  example.  [.Rrtt. 

1 Play.  Well,  beagles,  what  think  you  of  the 
little  gentleman’s  advice  ? 

2 Wom , I think  he’s  a little  ugly  philosopher, 
and  talks  Uke  a fool. 

1 Play . Ah,  why,  there’s  it  now  ! If  he  had 
been  a tall,  handsome  blockhead,  he  had  talked 
like  a wise  man. 

2 Wom.  Why,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Jowler,  that 
we’ll  ever  join  again  ? 

1 Play.  I do  think,  sweet  Mrs.  Juno,  that  if  we 
do  not  join  again,  you  must  be  a üttle  fineer  of  your 
carcass  than  you  are,  or  you  must  bring  down  your 
pride  to  a serge  petticoat. 

1 Wom.  And  do  you  think,  sir,  after  the  affronts 
I hâve  received,  the  patent  and  I can  ever  be 
friends  ? 

1 Play.  I do  think,  madam,  that  if  my  interest 
had  not  been  more  affronted  than  your  face,  the 
patent  and  you  had  never  been  foes. 

1 Wom . And  so,  sir,  then  you  hâve  serions 
thoughts  of  a réconciliation  ? 

1 Play . Madam,  I do  believe  I may. 

1 Wom.  Why  then,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  teU 
you,  that — make  it  my  interest,  and  I’U  hâve  seri- 
ons thoughts  on’t  too. 

2 Wom.  Nay,  if  you  are  thereabouts,  I desire  to 
corne  into  the  treaty. 

3 Play.  And  I. 

4 Play.  And  I. 

2 Play.  And  I.  No  separate  peace  ; none  of 
your  Turin  play,  I beseech  you. 

1 Play.  Why  then,  since  you  are  aU  so  chris- 
tianly  disposed,  I think  we  had  beat  adjoum  im- 
mediately  to  our  council-chamber  ; choose  some 
potent  prince  for  mediator  and  guarantee  ; fix 
upon  the  place  of  treaty,  despatch  our  plenipos, 
and  whip  up  the  peace  like  an  oyster.  For  under 
the  rose,  my  confederates,  here  is  such  a damned 
discount  upon  our  bills,  l’m  afraid,  if  we  stand  it 
ont  another  campaign,  we  must  live  upon  slender 
subsistence.  Exeunt. 
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PART  II. 


SCENE  IL 

Enter  a Country  Gentleman,  t oho  walkt  to  and  fro, 
looking  angrily  ttpon  Æsop. 

Ætop.  Hâve  you  any  business  with  me,  sir  ? 

Gent.  I can’t  tell  whether  I hâve  or  not. 

Ætop.  You  seera  disturbed,  sir. 

Gent.  I’m  always  so  at  the  sight  of  a courtier. 

Ætop.  Pray  what  may  it  be  that  gives  you  so 
great  an  antipathy  to  'em  ? 

Gent.  My  profession. 

Ætop.  What’s  that  ? 

Gent.  Honesty. 

Æsop.  ’Tis  an  honest  profession.  I hope,  sir, 
for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  you  are  in  some 
public  employment. 

Gent.  So  I ara,  sir  ; no  thanks  to  the  court. 

Ætop . You  are  then,  I suppose,  employed  by — 

Gent.  My  country. 

Ætop . Who  bave  made  you — 

Gent.  A senator. 

Ætop . Sir,  I reverence  you.  [Bowing. 

Gent.  Sir,  you  may  reverence  as  low  as  you 
please  ; but  I shall  spare  none  of  you.  Sir,  I am 
entrusted  by  my  country  with  above  ten  thousand 
of  their  grievances,  and  in  order  to  redress  ’em, 
my  design  is  to  hang  ten  thousand  courtiers. 

Ætop.  Why,  ’tis  making  short  work,  I must 
confess.  But  are  you  sure,  sir,  that  would  do’t  ? 

Gent.  Sure  ! — ay,  sure. 

Ætop.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Gent.  Why,  the  whole  country  says  so,  and  I at 
the  head  of  ’em.  Now  let  me  see  who  dares  say 
the  contrary. 

Ætop.  Not  I,  truly.  But,  sir,  if  you  won’t  take 
it  ill,  1*11  ask  you  a question  or  two. 

Gent.  Sir,  I shall  take  ill  what  I please  ; and  if 
you,  or  e’er  a courtier  of  you  ail,  prétend  the  con- 
trary, I say  it’s  a breach  of  privilège. 4 tNow  put 
your  question,  if  you  think  fit. 

Ætop.  Why  then,  sir,  with  ail  due  regard  to 
your  character,  and  your  privilège  too,  I would  be 
glad  to  know  what  you  chiefly  complain  of  ? 

Gent.  Why,  sir,  I do  chiefly  complain,  that  we 
hâve — a great  many  ships,  and  very  little  trade  ; a 
great  many  tenants,  and  very  little  money  ; a great 
many  soldiers,  and  very  little  fighting  ; a great  many 
gazettes,  and  little  good  news  ; a great  many  States- 
men,  and  very  little  wisdom  ; a great  many  parsons, 
and  not  an  ounce  of  religion. 

Ætop.  Why  truly,  sir,  1 do  confess  these  are 
grievances  very  well  worth  your  redressing.  1 per- 
ceive  you  are  truly  sensible  of  our  diseuses,  but  I’m 
afraid  you  are  a little  out  in  the  cure. 

Gent.  Sir,  I perceive  you  take  me  for  a country 
physicien  : but  you  shall  find,  sir,  that  a country 
doctor  is  able  to  deal  with  a court  quack  ; and  to 
show  you  that  I do  understand  something  of  the 
State  of  the  body  politic,  1 will  tell  you,  sir,  that  I 
hâve  heard  a wise  man  sav,  the  court  is  the  sto- 
mach  of  the  nation,  in  which,  if  the  business  be  not 
thoroughly  digested,  the  whole  carcass  will  be  in 
disorder.  Now,  sir,  I do  find  by  the  latitude  of 
the  members,  and  the  vapours  that  fly  into  the 
head,  that  this  same  stomach  is  full  of  indigestions, 
which  must  be  removed.  And  therefore,  sir,  1 am 
corne  post  to  town  with  my  head  full  of  crocus 
metallorum , and  design  to  give  the  court  a vomit. 

Æsop.  Sir,  the  physic  you  mention,  though 
necessary  sometimes,  is  of  too  violent  a nature  to 


be  used  without  a great  deal  of  caution.  I’m  afraid 
you  are  a little  too  rash  in  your  prescriptions.  Is 
it  not  possible  you  may  be  mistaken  in  the  cause 
of  the  distemper  ? 

Gent.  Sir,  1 do  not  think  it  possible  I should 
be  mistaken  in  anything. 

Ætop.  Hâve  you  been  long  a senator  ? 

Gent.  No,  sir. 

Ætop.  Hâve  you  been  much  about  town  ? 

Gent.  No,  sir. 

Ætop.  Hâve  you  conversed  much  with  men  of 
business  ? 

Gent.  No,  sir. 

Æsop.  Hâve  you  made  any  serions  inquiry  into 
the  présent  disorders  of  the  nation  ? 

Gent.  No,  sir. 

Æsop.  Hâve  you  ever  heard  what  the  men  now 
employed  in  business  hâve  to  say  for  themselves  ? 

Gent.  No,  sir. 

Æsop.  How  then  do  you  know  they  deserve  to 
be  punished  for  the  présent  disorders  in  your  affaira? 

Gent.  1*11  tell  you  how  I know. 

Æsop.  I would  be  glad  to  hear. 

Gent.  Why,  I know  by  this — I know  it,  I say, 
by  this — that  I’m  sure  on't. — And  to  give  you 
démonstration  that  I'm  sure  on’t,  there's  not  one 
man  in  a good  post  in  the  nation — but  I’d  give  my 
vote  to  hang  him.  Now  I hope  you  are  convinced. 

Æsop.  As  for  exemple  : the  first  minuter  of 
state,  why  would  you  hang  him  ? 

Gent.  Because  he  gives  bad  counsel. 

Æsop.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Gent.  Why  they  say  so. 

Æsop.  And  who  would  you  put  in  his  room  ? 

Gent.  One  that  would  give  better. 

Æsop.  Who’ s that  ? 

Gent.  Myself. 

Ætop.  The  secretary  of  State,  why  would  you 
hang  him  ? 

Gent.  Because  he  has  not  good  intelligence. 

Ætop.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Gent.  I bave  heard  so. 

Æsop.  And  who  would  you  put  in  his  place  ? 

Gent.  My  father. 

Æsop.  The  treasurer,  why  would  you  hang  him  ? 

Gent.  Because  he  does  not  understand  his  busi- 
ness. 

Æsop.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Gent.  I dreamt  so. 

Æsop.  And  who  would  you  hâve  succeed  him  ? 

Gent.  My  uncle. 

Ætop . The  admirai,  why  would  you  hang  him  ? 

Gent.  Because  he  has  not  destroyed  the  enemies. 

Æsop.  How  do  you  know  he  could  do  it  ! 

Gent.  Why,  I believe  so. 

Æsop.  And  who  would  you  hâve  command  in  his 
stead  ? 

Gent.  My  brother. 

Æsop.  And  the  general,  why  would  you  hang  him? 

Gent.  Because  he  took  ne’er  a town  last  cam- 
paign. 

Æsop.  And  how  do  you  know  ’twas  in  his  power  ? j 

Gent.  Why  I don’t  care  a souse  whether  it  was  1 
in  his  power  or  not.  But  I hâve  a son  at  home,  a | 
brave  chopping  lad  ; he’s  been  captain  in  the  mi- 
litia  these  twelve  months,  and  I'd  be  glad  to  see  ( 
him  in  his  place.  What  do  ye  stare  for,  sir  ? ha  ! j 
Egad  I tell  you  he’d  scour  ail  to  the  devil.  He’s  | 
none  of  your  fencers,  none  of  your  sa-sa  men.  ‘ 
Numphs  is  downright,  that's  his  play.  You  may  . 
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see  his  courage  in  his  face  : he  bas  a pair  of  cheeks 
like  two  bladders,  a nose  as  flat  as  your  hand,  and 
a forehead  like  a bail. 

Æsop.  In  short,  sir,  I find  if  yoa  and  your  family 
were  provided  for,  things  would  soon  grow  better 
than  they  do. 

Gent.  And  so  they  would,  sir.  Clap  me  at 
the  head  of  the  State,  and  Numphs  at  the  head  of 
the  army  ; he  with  his  club-musket,  and  I with 
my  club-headpiece,  we’d  soon  pat  an  end  to  your 
business. 

Ætop.  I believe  you  would  indeed.  And  there- 
fore  since  I happen  to  be  acquainted  with  your 
extraordinary  abilities,  1 am  resolved  to  give  the 
king  an  account  of  you,  and  employ  my  interest 
with  him,  that  you  and  your  son  may  hâve  the 
posta  you  desire. 

Gmt . Will  you,  by  the  Lord  ? — Give  me  your 
fist,  sir — the  only  honest  courtier  that  ever  1 met 
with  in  my  life. 

Æsop.  But,  sir,  when  I hâve  donc  you  this 
mighty  piece  of  service,  I shall  hâve  a small  request 
to  beg  of  you,  which  I hope  you  won't  refuse  me. 

Gent . What's  that  ? 

Æsop.  Why  'tis  in  behalf  of  the  two  office» 
who  are  to  be  dispiaced  to  make  room  for  you  and 
your  son. 

Gent.  The  secretary  and  the  general  ? 

Æsop.  The  same.  'Tis  pity  they  should  be 
quite  out  of  business;  I muet  therefore  desire 
you’ 11  let  me  recommend  one  of  'em  to  you  for 
your  bailiff,  and  t’other  for  your  huntsman. 

Gent.  My  bailiff  and  my  huntsman  1 — Sir,  that’s 
not  to  be  granted. 

Æsop . Pray,  why? 

Gent.  Why  ! — because  one  would  ruin  my  land, 
and  t’other  would  spoil  my  fox-hounds. 

Æsop.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Gmt.  Why  do  I think  so  ! — These  courtiers 
will  ask  the  strangest  questions  ! — Why,  sir,  do 
you  think  that  men  bred  up  to  the  state  and  the 
army,  can  underetand  the  business  of  ploughing 
and  hnnting  ? 

Æsop.  I did  not  know  but  they  might. 

Gent.  How  could  you  think  so  ? 

Æsop . Because  I see  men  bred  up  to  ploughing 
and  hunting,  understand  the  business  of  the  State 
and  the  army. 

Gmt.  I'm  shot — I ha’nt  one  Word  to  say  for 
myself — I never  was  so  caught  in  my  life. 

Æsop.  I perceive,  sir,  by  your  looks  what  I 
hâve  said  bas  made  some  impression  upon  you  ; 
and  would  perhaps  do  more  if  you  would  give  it 
leave. — [jTaking  his  hafid.']  Corne,  sir,  though  I 
am  a Etranger  to  you,  I can  be  your  firiend  ; my 
favour  at  court  does  not  hinder  me  from  being  a 
lover  of  my  country.  'Tis  my  nature  as  well  as 
principles  to  be  pleased  with  the  prosperity  of 
mankind.  I wish  ail  things  happy,  and  my  study 
is  to  make  them  so.  The  aistempers  of  the 
govemment  (which  I own  are  great)  hâve  em- 
ployed  the  stretch  of  my  understanding,  and 
the  deepest  of  my  thoughts,  to  penetrate  the 
cause,  and  to  lind  out  the  remedy.  But,  alas  ! ail 
the  product  of  my  study  is  this  : — that  I find  there 
is  too  near  a resemblance  between  the  diseases  of 
the  state  and  those  of  the  body,  for  the  most 
expert  minister  to  become  a greater  master  in  one 
than  the  college  is  in  t'other  : and  how  far  their 
skill  extends  you  may  see  by  this  lump  upon  my 


back.  Allowances  in  ali  professions  there  must  be, 
since  'tis  weak  man  that  is  the  weak  professor. 
Believe  me,  senator,  for  1 hâve  seen  the  proof 
on’t  ; the  longest  beaid  amongst  us  is  a fool. 
Could  you  but  stand  behind  the  curtain,  and  there  t 
observe  the  secret  springs  of  state,  you’d  see  iu  ail 
the  good  or  evil  that  attends  it,  ten  ounces  of 
chance  for  one  grain  either  of  wisdom  or  roguery. 
You’d  see,  perhaps,  a vénérable  statesman 
Sit  fast  asleep  in  a great  downy  chair  ; 

Whilst  in  that  soft  vacation  of  his  thought, 

Blind  chance  (or  what  at  least  we  blindly  call  so) 
Shall  so  dispose  a thousand  secret  wheels, 

That  when  he  wakes  he  needs  but  Write  his  naine, 
To  publish  to  the  world  some  bless’d  event, 

For  which  his  statue  shall  be  raised  in  brass. 

Perhaps  a moment  thence  you  shall  behold  him 
Torturing  his  brain  ; his  thoughts  ali  stretch'd  upon 
The  rack  for  public  service  : the  livelong  night, 
When  ail  the  world’s  at  rest, 

Consumed  in  care,  and  watching  for  their  safety, 
When  by  a whirtwind  in  his  fate, 

In  spite  of  him  some  mischief  shall  befal  'em, 

For  which  a furious  sentence  straight  shall  pass. 

And  they  shall  vote  him  to  the  scaffold. 

Even  thus  uncertain  are  rewards  andpunishments  ; 
And  even  thus  little  do  the  people  know 
When  'tis  the  statesman  mérita  one  or  t'other. 

Gent.  Now  1 do]  believe  I am  beginning  to  be 
a wise  man  ; for  I never  till  now  perceived  1 was  a 
fool.  But  do  you  then  really  believe,  sir,  our  men 
in  business  do  the  beat  they  can  ? 

Æsop.  Many  of  'em  do  ; some  perhaps  do  not. 
But  this  you  may  dépend  upon  ; he  that  is  out  of 
business  is  the  worst  judge  in  the  world  of  him  that 
is  in  : first,  because  he  seldom  knows  anything  of 
the  matter:  and,  secondly,  because  he  always 
desires  to  get  his  place. 

Gent.  And  so,  sir  you  tum  the  tables  upon  the 
plantiff,  and  lay  the  fool  and  knave  at  his  door. 

Æsop.  If  I do  him  wrong,  I'm  sorry  for't. 
Let  him  examine  himself,  he’ll  find  whether  I do 
or  not.  IBxit. 

Gent.  Examine  ! — I think  I hâve  had  enough 
of  that  already.  There’s  nothing  left,  that  I know 
of,  but  to  give  sentence  : and  truly  I think  there’s 
no  great  difficulty  in  that.  A very  pretty  fellow  I 
am  indeed  ! Here  am  I corne  bellowing  and  roar- 
ing  two  hundred  miles  post  to  find  myself  an  ass  ; 
when  with  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  considération  I 
might  hâve  made  the  self-same  discovery,  without 
going  over  my  threshold.  Well  ! if  ever  they  send 
me  on  their  errand  to  reform  the  state  again,  I'il 
be  damned.  But  this  I’il  do  : I'il  go  home  and 
reform  my  family  if  1 can  : them  I'm  sure  I know. 
There's  my  father’s  a peevish  old  coxcomb  : there’s 
my  uncle's  a drunken  old  sot  : there's  my  bro- 
ther's  a cowardly  bully  : son  Numphs  is  a lubberly 
whelp  : I’ve  a great  ramping  daughter,  that  stares 
like  a heifer  ; and  a wife’s  that’s  a slattemly  sow. 

CEXiL 

— - 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  a young,  gay,  airy  Beau,  • eho  stands  smilinp 
eontemptibly  upon  Æsop. 

Æsop . Well,  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Beau.  A fool. 

Æsop.  That’s  impossible; — for  if  thou  wer't 
thou'dst  think  thyself  a wise  man. 
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Bat  when  he  came 
To  orge  his  flame, 

She  scratch’d  him  o’er  the  face. 

With  that  he  went  among  the  bitches, 

Sach  as  had  beaaty,  wit,  and  riches, 

And  swore  Misa  Maulken,  to  her  cost, 

Shooid  quickly  see  what  she  had  lost  : 

But  the  poor  unlucky  swain 
Miss’d  his  shepherdess  again  ; 

His  fate  was  to  miscarry. 

It  was  his  destiny  to  find, 

That  cats  and  dogs  are  of  a mind, 

When  monkeys  corne  to  marry. 

Beau.  *Ti s very  well  ; — ’tis  very  well,  old  spark  ; 
I say  ’tis  very  weÛ.  Becaose  I han’t  a pair  of  plod 
shoes  and  a dirty  shirt,  you  think  a woman  won't 
venture  npon  me  for  a husband.  Why  now  to 
show  you,  old  father,  how  little  you  philosophera 
know  of  the  ladies — 1*11  tell  you  an  adventure  of  a 
friend  of  mine. 

A band,  a bob-wig,  and  a feather, 

Attack’d  a lady’s  heart  together  ; 

The  band  in  a most  learned  plea, 

Made  up  of  deep  philosophy, 

Told  her,  if  she  wonld  please  to  wed 
A révérend  beard,  and  take  instead 
Of  vigoroos  youth, 

Old  solemn  truth, 


With  books  and  morale  into  bed, 

How  happy  she  wonld  be. 

The  Bob  he  talk’d  of  management, 

What  wondroas  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry  ; 

And  trnly  he  mnst  be  so  free, 

To  own  he  thonght  your  airy  beaux, 

With  powderid  wigs  and  dancing  shoes, 

Were  good  for  nôthing  (mend  his  soûl  !) 

But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fool. 

He  said  ’twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth, 
And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 
Of  one  who  labour’ d ail  his  life, 

To  make  a mine  of  gold  his  own, 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he’d  done, 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d’ye  me, 
The  feather  (as  it  might  be  me) 

Steps  ont,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen, 

With  such  an  air,  and  snch  a mien, 

Look  yon,  old  gentleman,  in  short, 

He  quickly  spoil’d  the  statesman’s  sport. 

It  proved  such  sonshine  weather, 

That  yoa  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leap’d  about  his  neck, 

And  off  they  went  together. 

There’s  a taie  for  your  taie,  old  dad,  and  so — 
serviteur  1 lExit. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONÆ. 


Dow  Félix  db  Cabrbka,  a Gentleman  <J  Valencia. 
Dow  Pedro  OSORIO,  ) 

Don  Guzman  db  Torrellas,  llowri  g^Lsonora. 
Don  Jobn  db  Alvarada,  j 
Lopez,  Servant  to  Don  John. 


Galixdo,  Servant  te  Don  Guzman. 

Leonora,  Daughter  to  Don  Fbux. 

Isabblla,  her  Friend , and  Sister  to  Guzman. 
Jacinta,  Maid  to  Leonora. 


SCENE, — Valencia. 


PROLOGUE. 

8POKBN  BT  CAPT.  6BIFFIN. 


Y ou  dre&d  reformer»  of  an  impions  âge, 

You  awfui  cat-a-nine  tails  to  the  stage, 

Th is  once  be  just,  and  in  our  cause  engage. 

To  gain  yonr  favour,  we  your  raies  obey, 

And  treat  yoa  with  a moral  piece  to-day  ; 

So  moral,  we’re  afraid  ’twill  damn  the  play. 

For  though  ye  hâve  long  been  leagued  (as  people 
tell) 

To  reduce  the  power  exorbitant  of  bell  ; 

No  troops  you  send,  to  abate  it  in  this  field, 

But  leave  us  still  exposed,  to  atarve  or  yield. 

Your  scouts  indeed  sometimes  corne  stealing  in, 
To  observe  this  formidable  camp  of  sin, 

And  whisper,  if  we’ll  piously  déclaré, 

What  aids  yon  then  will  send  to  help  us  throngh 
the  war. 

To  this  we  answer,  We’re  a feeble  State, 

And  cannot  well  afford  to  love  or  hâte, 

So  should  not  meddle  much  in  your  debate. 

But  since  your  cause  is  good,  thus  far  we’ll 
go» 

When  Portugal  déclares,  we’ll  do  so  too. 

Our  cases,  as  we  think,  are  much  alike, 

And  on  the  same  conditions  we  should  strike  ; 
Send  to  their  aid  a hundred  men-of-war, 

To  ours  a hundred  squadrons  of  the  fair  ; 


Rig  out  your  wives  and  daughters  ail  around, 

(I  mean  whô  are  fit  for  service,  tight  and  sound) 
And  for  a proof  our  meaning  is  sincère, 

See  but  the  ships  are  good,  and  if  you  fear 
A want  of  équipage,  we’ll  man  them  here. 

These  are  the  terme,  on  which  you  may  engage 
The  poet’s  fire,  to  batter  from  the  stage. 

Useful  ally  ! whose  friendship  lets  you  in 
Upon  the  weak  and  naked  side  of  sin  ; 

Against  your  old  attack,  the  foe’s  prepared, 

Well  fortified,  and  always  on  his  guard  ; 

The  sacred  shot  you  send  are  flung  in  vain  ; 

By  impious  hands,  with  insolent  disdain, 

They’re  gather’d  up,  and  fired  at  you  again. 
Through  baffled  toils,  and  unsucceasful  cares, 

In  slaughter,  blood,  and  wounds,  and  pions  snaret, 
Ye  hâve  made  a Flanders  war  these  fifteen  hundred 
years. 

Change  then  your  scheme,  if  you’d  your  foe  annoy, 
And  the  infernal  Bajazet  destroy  : 

Our  aid  accept, 

We  bave  gentler  stratagème  which  may  succeed  ; 
We’ll  tickle  ’em,  where  you  would  make  ’em  bleed  : 
In  sounds  less  harsh  we’ll  teach  ’em  to  obey  ; 

In  softer  strains  the  evil  spirit  lay, 

And  steal  their  immorality  away. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Don  John’s  Lodginge. 

Enter  Dow  John  beating  Lofez. 

Lop.  Hold,  sir,  hold  ; there’s  enough  in  ail  con- 
science; I’m  reasonable,  I ask  no  more;  I’m 
content. 

Don  John . Then  there’s  double  content,  you 
dog,  and  a brace  of  contents  more  into  the  bargain. 
Now  is’t  well  ? C&rifctfip  again  and  again.  [ 


Lop . O mighty  well,  sir,  you’U  never  mend  it  ; 
pray  leave  it  as  ’tis. 

Don  John.  Look  you,  you  jackanapes,  if  ever  I 
hear  an  offer  at  your  impertinent  advice  again — i 

Lop.  And  why,  sir,  will  you  sdfle  the  most 
useful  of  my  qualifications  ? 

Don  John.  Either,  sirrah,  I pass  for  a very  great  | 
blockhead  with  you,  or  you  are  pleased  to  reckon  ' 

I much  upon  my  patience. 
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Lop.  Your  patience,  sir,  indeed  is  great  ; I feel 
at  this  time  forty  proofs  on’t  upon  my  shoolders. 
But  really,  sir,  I would  advige  you  to— 

Don  John.  Again  ! I can  bear  thec  no  longer. 
Here,  pen  and  ink,  Fil  give  tbee  thy  discharge. 
Did  I take  you  for  a valet,  or  a privy-counsellor, 


should  disengage  in  a week.  If  you  live  a little 
longer  with  me,  sirrah,  you’ll  know  how  to  instruct 
your  next  master  to  the  purpose  : and  therefore 
that  I may  charitably  equip  you  for  a new  service, 
now  I’m  turning  you  out  of  my  own,  I’U  let  you 
know,  that  when  a woman  loves  a man  beat,  she’s 


air? 

Lop.  ’Tis  confessed,  sir,  you  took  me  but  for 
humble  employment  ; but  my  intention  was  agréé- 
ably  to  surprise  you  with  some  superior  gifts  of 
nature,  to  your  faithful  slave.  I profess,  my  noble 
master,  a most  perfect  knowledge  of  men  and  man- 
ners.  Yours,  gradous  sir,  (with  ail  respect  I 
speak  it)  are  not  irrépréhensible.  And  I’m  afraid 
in  time,  sir,  I am  indeed,  they'll  wriggle  you  into 
some  ill-favonred  affair,  whence  with  aU  my  under. 
standing  1 shall  be  puzzled  to  bring  you  off. 

Don  John.  Very  well,  sir. 

Lop.  And  therefore,  sir,  it  is,  that  1 (poor  Lopez 
as  I am)  sometimes  take  leave  to  moralise. 

Don  John.  Go,  go,  moralise  in  the  market-place; 
I’m  quite  wom  out  Once  more,  march. 

Lop.  Is  the  sentence  definitive  ? 

Don  John.  Positive. 

Lop.  Then  pray  let  us  corne  to  account,  and  see 
what  wages  are  due. 

Don  John.  Wages  ! Refund  what  you  hâve  had, 
you  rascal  you,  for  the  plague  you  hâve  given  me. 

Lop.  Nay,  if  1 must  lose  my  money,  tben  let 
me  daim  another  right  : losers  hâve  leave  to  speak. 
Therefore  advance,  my  tongue,  and  say  thy  plea- 
sure  ; tell  this  master  of  mine,  he  should  die  with 
shame  at  the  lifë  he  leads  : so  much  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  honour.  Tell  him — 

Don  John.  FU  bear  no  more. 

Lop.  You  shall  indeed,  sir. 

Don  John.  Here,  take  tby  money  and  begone. 

Lop.  Counters  ail  ; adieu  you  glistering  spangles 
of  the  world  ! farewell  ye  tempters  of  the  great  ; 
not  me  ! Tell  him — 

Don  John.  Stay. 

Lop.  Go  on. — Tell  him  he’s  worse  among  the 
women  than  a ferret  among  the  rabbits  ; at  one  and 
ail,  from  the  princess  to  the  tripe-woman  ; hand- 
some,  ugly,  old  women  and  children,  ail  go  down. 

Don  John.  Very  well. 

Lop.  It  is  indeed,  sir,  and  so  are  the  stories  you 
tell  them  to  bring  them  to  your  matters.  The 
handsome,  she’s  ail  divinity  to  be  sure  ; the  ugly, 
she’s  so  agreeable,  were  it  not  for  ber  virtue,  she’d 
be  overrun  with  lovera  ; the  light  airy  flipflap,  she 
kills  him  with  her  motions  ; the  dull  heavy-tailed 
maukin  melts  him  down  with  her  modesty;  the 
scragged  lean  pale  face  has  a shape  for  destruction  ; 
the  fat  overgrown  sow  has  an  air  of  importance  ; 
the  tall  awkward  trapes  with  her  majesty  wounds  ; 
the  little  short  trundle-tail  shoots  a je-ne-sais-quoi: 
in  a word,  they  bave  aU  something  for  him — and 
he  has  something  for  ’em  alL 

Don  John . And  thus,  you  fool,  by  a general 
attack,  I keep  my  heart  my  own  ; lie  with  them 
that  like  me,  and  care  not  sizpence  for  them  that 
don’t. 

Lop.  Well  said,  well  said,  a very  pretty  amuse- 
ment truly  ! But  pray,  sir,  by  your  leave  (cere- 
mony  aside)  since  you  are  pleased  to  clear  up  into 
conversation,  what  mighty  matters  do  you  expect 
from  boarding  a woman  you  know  is  already  heart 
and  soûl  engaged  to  another  ? 

Don  John.  Why  I expect  her  heart  and  soûl 


in  the  most  hopeful  way  of  betraying  him  ; for 
love,  like  fortune,  turns  upon  a wheel,  and  is  very 
much  given  to  riaing  and  falling. 

Lop.  Like  enough.  But  as  much  upon  the 
weathercock  as  the  ladies  are,  there  are  some  the 
wind  must  blow  hard  to  fetch  them  about  When 
such  a sturdy  hussyfalls  in  your  honour's  way, 
what  account  may  things  tum  to  then,  an't  please 
ye  ? 

Don  John.  They  turn  to  a bottle,  you  puppy. 

Lop . 1 find  they'll  always  tum  to  something  ; 
but  when  you  pursue  a poor  woman  only  to  make 
her  lover  jealous,  what  pleasure  can  you  take  iu 
that? 

Don  John.  That  pleasure. 

Lop.  Look  you  there  again  ! 

Don  John . Why,  sirrah,  d’you  think  there’s  no 
pleasure  in  spoiling  their  sport,  when  1 can’t  make 
my  own  ? 

Lop.  Oh  ! to  a good-natured  man,  be  sure  there  j 
must  ; but  suppose,  instead  of  fending  and  proving  j 
with  Ms  mistress,  he  should  corne  to — a — parrying 
and  thrusting  with  you  ; what  becomes  of  your  | 
joy  then,  my  noble  master  ? 

Don  John.  Why  do  you  think  I’m  afraid  to 
fight,  you  rascal  ? 

Lop.  1 thought  we  were  talking  of  what  we  loved,  j 
not  what  we  feared,  sir.  il 

Don  John.  Sir,  I love  everything  that  leads  to 
what  1 love  most. 

Lop.  I know,  sir,  you  hâve  often  fought  upon 
these  occasions. 

Don  John.  Therefore  that  has  been  no  stop  to 
my  pleasures. 

Lop.  But  you  hâve  never  been  killed  once,  sir  ; 
and  when  that  happens,  you  will  for  ever  lose  the 
pleasure  of — 

Don  John . [Striking  him.']  Breaking  your 
head,  you  rascal,  wMch  will  afflict  me  heartily. 

— [Knocking  at  the  door.]  See  who  knocks  so 
hard. 

Lop.  Somebody  that  thinks  1 can  hear  no  better  i 
than  you  think  1 can  feel. 

Enter  Don  Guzman. 

Don  Guss.  Don  John  de  Alvarada,  is  he  here  ? 

Lop.  There’s  the  man. — [Aside.]  Show  me 
such  another  if  you  can  find  him. 

Don  Gu z.  Don  John,  I desire  to  speak  with  you 
alone. 

Don  John.  You  may  speak  before  this  fellow, 
sir  ; he’s  trusty. 

Don  Gux.  ’Tis  an  affair  of  honour,  sir. 

Don  John.  Withdraw,  Lopez. 

Lop.  [Aside.]  Behind  the  door  I will,  and  no 
farther.  This  fellow  looks  as  if  he  came  to  save 
me  a broken  head.  [Retires. 

Don  Gum.  I call  myself  Don  Guzman  de  Tor- 
rellas,  you  know  what  blood  I spring  from  ; I am 
a cadet,  and  by  conséquence  not  rich  ; but  I am 
esteemed  by  men  of  honour  : 1 hâve  been  forward 
to  expose  myself  in  battles  abroad,  and  1 hâve  met 
with  applause  in  our  feasts  at  home. 

Lop.  3o  much  by  way  of  introduction.  [Aside. 
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Don  John . I understand  your  merit,  sir,  and 
should  be  glad  to  do  as  trmch  by  your  business. 

Don  Guz.  Give  attention,  and  you'll  be  in- 
structed.  I love  Leonora,  and  from  my  youth  hâve 
done  so.  Long  sbe  rejected  my  sighs,  and  despised 
my  tears,  but  my  constancy  at  iast  bas  vanquisbed. 
1 bave  found  tbe  way  to  ber  heart,  and  notbing  is 
wanting  to  complété  my  joy  but  tbe  consent  of 
her  father,  wbom  I cannot  yet  convince  tbat  tbe 
wants  in  my  fortune  are  recompensed  by  tbe  mérita 
of  my  person. 

Lop.  He’s  a very  dull  fellow  indeed.  [Aside. 

| Don  Guz . In  tbe  meanwbile  tbe  object  of  my 

vows  is  a sharer  in  my  grief,  and  tbe  only  cordial 
I we  bave  is  tbe  pleasure  of  a secret  conversation, 
I,  tbrougb  a small  breacb  I bave  made  in  a tbin  par- 
! tition  that  dirides  ourlodgings.  I trust  you,  Don 
John,  with  this  important  secret  ; friend  or  enemy, 

> you  are  noble,  therefore  keep  it,  1 charge  your 
honour  with  it. 

Lop.  You  could  not  put  it  in  better  bands. 

[Aside. 

Don  Gtiz.  But  more,  my  passion  for  this  lady  is 
not  hid  ; ail  Valencia  is  acquainted  with  my  wishes, 

' and  approves  my  choice.  You  alone,  John  de 
Alvarada,  seeming  ignorant  of  my  vows,  dare 
• traverse  my  amour. 

Don  John.  Go  on. 

Lop.  These  words  import  war  ; lie  close,  Lopez. 

[Aside. 

Don  Guz.  You  are  tbe  Argus  of  our  Street,  and 
tbe  spy  of  Leonora  ; wbether  Diana,  by  her  bor- 
rowed  light,  supplies  the  absence  of  the  Astrea  of 
day,  or  tbat  the  shades  of  night  cover  tbe  earth 
with  impénétrable  darkness  ; you  still  attend  till 
Aurora’s  return,  under  tbe  balcony  of  that  adorable 
beauty. 

Don  John.  So. 

Don  Guz.  Wherever  sbe  moves,  you  still  follow 
as  her  shadow,  at  church,  at  plays  ; be  ber  business 
with  heaven  or  earth,  your  importunity  is  such, 
you’ll  sbare  it. 

Lop.  He  is  a forward  fellow,  that’s  the  trutb  on’t 

[Aside. 

Don  Guz.  But  wbat’s  still  fartber,  you  take  the 
liberty  to  copy  me  ; my  words,  my  actions,  every 
motion  is  no  sooner  mine,  but  yours.  In  short, 
you  ape  me,  Don;  and  to  that  point,  1 once  de- 
signed  to  stab  myself,  and  try  if  you  would  follow 
me  in  that  too. 

Lop.  No,  tbere  the  monkey  would  bave  left  you. 

[Aside. 

Don  Guz . But  to  conclude. 

Don  John,  "fis  time. 

Don  Guz.  My  patience,  Don,  is  now  no  more  ; 
and  I prononnee,  tbat  if  henceforth  I find  you 
under  Leonora’s  window,  wbo  never  wished,  fond 
man,  to  see  you  tbere,  1 by  tbe  ways  of  honour 
sball  fix  you  in  another  station.  1 leave  you  to 
consider  on’t.  Farewell.  C-Exit. 

Don  John . Hold,  sir,  we  had  c’en  as  good  do 
this  honourable  deed  now. 

Re-enter  bons. 

Lop . No,  pray,  sir,  let  him  go,  and  may  be  you 
mayn’t  bave  occasion  to  do  it  at  ail. 

Don  John.  I thought  at  first  tbe  coxcomb  came 
upon  another  subject,  whicb  would  bave  embar- 
rassed  me  much  more. 

Lop.  Now  this  was  a subject  would  bave  em- 
barrassed  me  enough  in  ail  conscience. 


Don  John.  I was  afraid  he  came  to  forbid  me 
seeing  bis  sister  Isabella,  with  wbom  l’m  upon 
very  good  tenus. 

Lop.  Why  now  that’s  a hard  case,  when  you 
hâve  got  a man’ s sister,  you  can’t  leave  bim  bis  i 
mistress. 

Don  John.  No,  changeling,  I hâte  him  enough, 
to  love  every  woman  that  belongs  to  bim  : and  the 
fool  bas  so  provoked  me  by  bis  threatening,  tbat  I 1 
believe  I sball  hâve  a stroke  at  bis  mother  before  I 
tbink  myself  even  with  him. 

Lop.  A most  admirable  way  to  make  up  accounts 
truly  ! 

Don  John.  A son  of  a whore  ! ’sdeath,  I did 
not  care  sixpence  for  the  slut  before,  but  now  1*11 
hâve  her  maidenhead  in  a week,  for  fear  tbe  rogne 
should  marry  ber  in  ten  days. 

Lop.  Mum  ; here’s  her  father  : 1*11  warrant 
this  old  spark  cornes  to  correct  our  way  of  living 
too. 

Enter  Dox  Faux. 

Don  Fel.  Don  John 

Don  John.  Don  Félix,  do  I see  you  in  my  poor 
dweUiog  ? Pray,  to  what  lucky  accident  do  1 owe 
this  honour  ? 

Don  Fel.  That  I may  speak  to  you  without 
constraint,  pray  send  away  your  servant. 

Lop.  [Aside."]  What  the  pox  bave  1 done  to 
them,  they  are  aU  so  uneasy  at  my  company  ! 

Don  John.  Give  us  chairs,  and  leave  tbe  room. 
Lop.  [ Aside.  ] If  this  old  fellow  cornes  to 
quarrel  with  us  too,  he*ll  at  least  do  us  less  harm. 
Don  Fel.  Won’t  you  retire,  friend  ? 

[Looking  behind. 

Don  John.  Begone,  sirrah  ! 

Lop.  [ Aside .]  Pox  take  ye,  you  old  prig  yoa  ! 
But  I sball  be  even  with  you  ! [Hides  himueif.  , 

Don  Fel.  You  know  me,  sir  ? 

Don  John.  I do,  sir. 

Don  Fel.  That  I call  myself — 

Don  John.  Don  Félix. 

Don  Fel.  That  1 am  of  the  bouse  of — 

Don  John.  Cabrera,  one  of  the  first  of  Valencia. 
Don  Fel.  That  my  estate  is— 

Don  John.  Great. 

Don  Fel.  You  know  tbat  I hâve  some  repu-  . 
tation  in  tbe  world.  j 

Don  John.  I know  your  réputation  equals  your  : 
birth. 

Don  Fel.  And  you  are  not  ignorant,  tbat  heaven 
for  tbe  consolation  of  my  grey  h airs  bas  given  me  ! 
an  only  daughter,  who  is  not  deformed.  i 

Don  John . Beauteous  as  light.  | 

Don  Fel.  Well  sbaped,  witty,  and  endowed 
with— 

Don  John.  AU  tbe  good  quali  ties  of  mind  and  * 
body. 

Don  Fel.  Sinoe  you  are  satisfied  with  aU  this, 
hearken,  I pray,  with  attention,  to  the  business 
that  brings  me  bither. 

Don  John.  1 sbalL 

Don  FeL  We  ail  know,  Don  John,  some  by  their 
own  expérience,  some  by  that  of  others,  how  nioe 
a gentleman*s  honour  is,  and  how  easily  tamished  ; 
an  éclaircissement  managed  with  prudence,  often 
prevents  misfortunes  that  perhaps  might  be  upon  1 
the  point  of  attending  us.  I hâve  thought  it  my 
duty  to  acquaint  you,  that  I bave  seen  your  designs 
upon  my  daughter.  You  pass  nights  en  tire  under 
her  window,  as  if  you  were  searching  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  get  into  my  house  ; there  !b  nobody  in 
the  town  but  bas  taken  notice  of  jour  proceedings; 
you  give  the  public  a subject  for  dis&dvantageous 
discourse  ; and  though  in  reality  Leonora’s  yirtue 
reçoives  no  préjudice  by  it,  ber  réputation  daily 
runs  some  riak.  My  yeara  hâve  taught  me  to  judge 
right  of  thinga  : and  yet  I hâve  not  been  able  to 
décidé  what  your  end  eau  be  ; you  can’t  regard 
my  daughter  on  a foot  of  gallantry,  you  kuow  her 
virtue  and  my  birth  too  well  ; and  for  a wife  you 
aeem  to  hâve  no  thought,  aince  you  hâve  yet  made 
no  demand  to  me  : what  then  ia  your  intention  ? 
You  bave  heard  perhaps,  I bave  hearkened  to  a 
gentleman  of  Toledo,  a man  of  merit  I own  I 
hâve,  and  I expect  bim  daily  here  ; but,  Don  John, 
if  'tis  that  which  hinders  you  from  deçlaring  in 
form,  Fil  eaae  you  of  a great  deal  of  trouble,  which 
the  cuatoma  of  the  world  impose  upon  theae  occa- 
sions, and  in  a word,  Fil  break  with  him,  and  give 
you  Leonora. 

Lop.  [Astde.']  Good. 

Don  Fel.  You  don’t  answer  me  ! what  is't  that 
troubles  you  ? 

Dan  John,  That  I hâve  been  such  a sot,  old 
gentleman,  to  hear  you  with  ao  much  patience. 

[Ritinç. 

Don  Fel.  How,  Don  ! Fm  more  astonished  at 
your  answer  than  I waa  with  your  silence. 

Don  John . Astonished  ! why  han’t  you  talked 
to  me  of  marriage  ? He  asks  me  to  marry,  and 
wonders  what  I complain  of  ! 

Don  Fel.  'Tia  well — 'tia  well.  Don  John,  the 
outrage  is  violent  1 You  inault  me  in  your  own 
house.  But  know,  sir — • [IWrifip. 

Dan  John.  But  know,  sir,  there  needs  no  quarrel, 
if  you  please,  air  ; I like  your  daughter  very  well  ; 
but  for  marrying  her — serviteur. 

Don  Fel.  Don  Guzman  de  Torrellaa  bas  not  less 
merit  than  you,  Don. 

Don  John.  Agreed  ; what  then  ? 

Don  Fel.  And  yet  I hâve  refused  him  my 
daughter. 

Don  John.  Why  then  you  bave  used  bim  better 
than  you  bave  doue  me,  which  I takeveryunkindly. 

Don  Fel.  I bave  used  you,  sir — 

Don  John.  Used  me,  air  ! you  hâve  used  me 
very  ill,  to  corne  into  my  own  house  to  aeduce 
me. 

Don  Fel.  What  extravagance  ! 

Don  John.  What  persécution  ! 

Don  Fel.  Am  I then  to  hâve  no  other  answer  ? 

Don  John.  Methinks  you  hâve  enough  in  ail 
conscience. 

Don  Fel.  Promise  me  at  lésât  you'll  cesse  to 
love  my  daughter. 

Don  John.  I won't  affront  your  famiiy  so  far 
neither. 

Lop.  Egad  my  master  shinea  to-day.  [Aside. 

Don  Fel.  Know,  Don,  that  I can  bear  no  more. 

Lop.  If  he  could,  I think  there’a  no  more  to  lay 
upon  him.  [Aside. 

Don  Fel.  If  I find  you  continue  to  importune 
Leonora,  I shall  find  a way  to  satiafy  my  offended 
honour,  and  puniah  your  presumption. 

Don  John.  You  ahall  do  what  you  please  to  me 
provided  you  don't  marry  me. 

Don  Fel . Know,  Alvarada,  there  are  ways  to 
revenge  such  outrageous  affronta  as  theae. 

Don  John.  I won't  marry. 

Don  Fel.  'Tia  enough.  [Exit. 


Lop.  [AeideS]  So  ; the  old  fellow's  gone  at  last, 
and  has  carried  great  content  along  with  him. 

Don  John.  Lop ez. 

Re-enter  Lovas. 

Lop.  Sir — 

Don  John.  What  dost  think?  he  would  bave 
married  me  ! 

Lop . Yes,  he  had  found  hia  man.  But  you  hâve 
been  even  with  him. 

Don  John.  What,  thon  hast  heard  us  then  ? 

Lop.  Or  1 were  no  valet.  But  pray  what  doea 
your  honour  iutend  to  do  now?  Will  you  con- 
tinue the  siégé  of  a place,  where  'tis  probable  they 
will  daily  augment  the  fortifications,  when  there 
are  so  many  open  towna  you  may  march  into 
without  the  trouble  of  opening  the  trenches  ? 

Don  John.  1 am  going,  Lopez,  to  double  my 
attacks  : Fil  beat  up  her  quarters  six  times  a-night, 
I am  now  downright  in  love  ; the  difficulties  pique 
me  to  the  attempt,  and  FU  conquer  or  I'ildie. 

Lop.  Why  to  confeas  the  trnth,  sir,  I find  you 
much  upon  my  taste  in  this  matter;  difficulties 
are  the  rocambole  of  love,  I never  valued  an  easy 
conques t in  my  life.  To  rouae  my  fire,  the  lady 
must  cry  out  (as  softly  as  ever  she  can)  Hâve  a 
care  my  dear,  my  mother  has  seen  ua  ; my  brothers 
suspect  me  ; my  huaband  may  surprise  ua  : oh, 
dear  heart,  hâve  a care,  I pray  ! Then  I play  the 
devil  : but  when  I corne  to  a fair-one,  where  I may 
hang  up  my  cloak  upon  a peg,  get  into  my  gown 
and  slippers — 

Don  John.  Impudent  rogne  ! [Aside. 

Lop.  See  her  stretched  upon  the  couch  in  great 
security,  with — My  dear,  corne  kisa  me,  we  hâve 
nothing  to  fear  ; I droop,  I yawn,  I sleep. 

Don  John.  Well,  sir,  whateveryou  do  with  your 
fair-one,  I am  going  to  be  very  busy  with  mine  ; I 
waa  e'en  almost  weary  of  her,  but  Guzman  and  this 
old  fellow  bave  revived  my  dying  fire  ; and  so 
hâve  at  her. 

Lop.  'Tis  ail  mighty  well,  sir,  mighty  well,  sir, 
as  can  be  in  the  world.  But  if  you  would  bave  the 
goodness  to  consider  en  passant,  or  ao,  a little 
now  and  then,  about  sworda  and  daggers,  and 
rivais  and  old  fellows,  and  pistols  and  great  guns, 
and  such-like  baubles,  only  now  and  then  at 
leisure,  sir,  not  to  interrupt  things  of  more  con- 
séquence. 

Don  John.  Thon  art  a cowardly  rascal,  I hâve 
often  considered  that. 

Lop.  Ay,  that's  true,  sir,  and  yet  a blunderbuss 
ia  presently  discharged  out  of  a garret  window. 

Don  John.  Corne,  no  more  words  ; but  folio w 
me. — How  now  ! what  impertinence  bave  we  here 
now  to  stop  me  ? 

Enter  Don  Pjsoro. 

Lop.  ’Tis  Don  Pedro,  or  I'm  a dog. 

Don  John.  Impossible  ! Don  Pedro  returned  1 

Don  Ped.  'Tis  I,  my  dearest  friend  ; I'm  corne 
to  forget  ail  the  miseries  of  a long  absence,  in  one 
happy  embrace.  [They  embrace. 

Don  John.  I'm  oveijoyed  to  see  you. 

Don  Ped.  Mine’s  not  to  be  expressed. — What, 
friend  Lopez  here  still  ! how  dost  do,  Lopez  ? 
What,  dost  not  know  me  ? 

Lop.  As  well  as  my  father’a  seal,  sir,  when  he 
sends  me  a bill  of  exchange. 

Don  Ped.  Just  as  he  was,  I find  galliard  still. 
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Lop.  I find  it  very  unwholesome  to  be  other- 
wise,  sir. 

Don  John.  You  hâve  then  quitted  the  service 
in  Flanders,  I suppose. 

Don  Ped.  I hâve  so,  friend  ; I hâve  left  the 
ensigns  of  Mars,  and  am  listing  myself  in  a softer 
militia. 

Don  John.  Ezplain,  pray. 

Don  Ped.  Why,  when  yourfather’sdeath  obliged 
you  to  leave  Brussels,  and  return  hither  to  the 
plentiful  fortune  he  left  you,  I stayed  in  Flanders, 
very  triste  for  your  loss,  aod  passed  three  years  in 
the  trade  of  war.  About  two  months  since,  my 
father  writ  to  me  from  Toledo,  that  he  was  going 
to  marry  me  very  advantageously  at  Yalencia.  He 
sent  me  the  picture  of  the  lady,  and  I was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  I immediately  got  my  congé, 
and  embarked  at  Dunkirk  ; I had  a quick  passage 
to  the  Groyne,  from  whence,  by  the  way  of  Madrid, 

I am  corne  hither  with  ail  the  speed  I could.  I 
hâve,  you  must  know,  been  two  days  in  town,  but 
I hâve  lain  incognito,  that  I might  inform  myself 
of  the  lady’s  conduct  l’m  to  marry  ; and  I hâve 
discovered  that  she’s  served  by  two  cavaliers  of 
birth  and  merit.  But  though  they  hâve  both  given 
many  proofs  of  a most  violent  passion,  I hâve 
found  for  the  quiet  of  my  honour  that  this  virtuous 
lady,  ont  of  modesty  or  prudence,  has  shown  a 
perfect  indifférence  to  them  and  their  gallantries  ; 
her  fortune  is  considérable,  her  birth  is  high,  her 
manners  irreproachable,  and  her  beauty  so  great, 
that  nothing  but  my  love  can  equal  it. 

Don  John.  I hâve  hearkened  to  you,  Don  Pedro, 
with  a great  deal  of  attention,  and  Heaven's  my 
witness  I hâve  a mighty  joy  in  seeing  you  ; but 
the  devil  fetch  me,  it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  hear 
you  are  going  to  be  married. 

Don  Ped.  Say  no  more  of  that,  I desire  you,  we 
hâve  always  been  friends,  and  1 earnestly  beg  we 
ever  may  be  so  ; but  I am  not  corne  to  ask  counsel 
about  my  marri  âge,  my  party  is  taken,  and  my 
inquiries  hâve  so  much  heightened  my  desire,  that 
nothing  can  henceforth  abate  it  I must  therefore 
ezpect  from  you,  dear  friend,  that  you  won’t  oppose 
it,  but  that  you’U  aid  me  in  haatening  the  moment 
of  my  happiness. 

Don  John.  Since  ’tis  so  impossible  for  you  to 
résolve  for  your  own  good,  I must  submit  to  what 
you'll  hâve  me.  But  are  not  we  to  know  the  name 
of  this  piece  of  rarity,  that  is  to  do  you  this  good 
tum  ? 

Don  Ped.  You’U  know  it  presently  ; for  I’m 
going  to  carry  you  to  her  house. 

Don  John.  You  shaU  tell  me  at  least  who  are 
her  two  gallants. 

Don  Ped.  One,  they  could  not  tell  me  his  name; 
t’other  is — But  before  we  talk  any  more  of  these 
affaira,  can  you  let  me  dispose  of  Lopez  tiU  the  , 
return  of  a servant  I sent  three  days  ago  to — 


Don  John.  Carry  news  of  you  to  papa,  I sup-  i 
pose. 

Don  Ped . You  are  right;  the  good  man  is 
thirty  leagues  off,  and  I hâve  not  seen  him  this 
siz  years. 

Don  John.  Lopez,  do  you  wait  upon  Don 
Pedro. 

Lop.  With  aU  my  heart — [Aside.]  It’s  at  least 
a suspension  of  bozes  o’  th’  ear,  and  kicks  o'  the 
backside. 

Don  Ped.  Then,  honest  Lopez,  with  your  mas- 
ter’s leave,  go  to  the  new  inn,  the  King  of  France  ■ 
on  honeback,  and  see  if  my  servants  retumed  ; l’U 
be  there  immediately,  to  charge  thee  with  a com- 
mission of  more  importance. 

Lop.  I shaU  perform  your  ordera,  sir,  both  to  J 
your  satisfaction  and  my  own  réputation.  [Exit. 

Don  John.  Very  quaint. — WeU,  old  acquaint- 
8m ce,  we  are  going  to  be  married  then  ? ’Tis  re- 
solved  : ha  1 

Don  Ped.  So  says  my  star. 

Don  John.  The  fooUshest  star  that  has  said  any-  ! 
thing  a great  while. 

Don  Ped.  StiU  the  same,  I see  ! or,  more  than 
ever,  resolved  to  love  nothing. 

Don  John.  Love  nothing  ! why,  I’m  in  love  at 
this  very  tirne. 

Don  Ped.  With  what  ? 

Don  John.  A woman. 

Don  Ped.  Impossible! 

Don  John.  True. 

Don  Ped.  And  how  came  you  in  love  with 
her? 

Don  John.  Wby  I was  ordered  not  to  be  in  love 
with  her. 

Don  Ped.  Then  there’s  more  humour  than  love  : 
in’t.  | 

Don  John.  There  6haU  be  what  you  please  in’t  : 
but  I shan’t  quit  the  gentlewoman  tiU  1 hâve  oon- 
vinced  her  there’s  something  in’t. 

Don  Ped.  Mayn’t  I know  her  name  ? ! 

Don  John.  When  you  hâve  let  me  into  your 
conjugal  affection.  1 

Don  Ped.  Pray  stay  here  but  till  I hâve  sent 
Lopez  to  my  father-in-law  : I’il  corne  back  and 
carry  you  with  me  in  a moment 

Don  John.  I’U  ezpect  you. 

Don  Ped.  Adieu,  dear  friend  ; may  I in  earnest  i 
see  you  quickly  in  love. 

Don  John.  May.I,  without  a jest,  see  you  quickly 
a widower. — [Exit  Don  Pedro.]  He  cornes,  he 
says,  to  marry  a woman  of  quality  that  has  two 
lovera. — If  it  should  be  Leonora? — But  why  she? 
There  are  many,  I hope,  in  that  condition  in 
Yalencia. — l’m  a little  embarrassed  about  it,  how- 
ever. — 

Friendship,  take  heed  ; if  woman  interfère, 

Be  sure  the  hour  of  thy  destruction’s  near. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  I. — Lbonora’b  Apartment. 

Enter  Lbonoiu,  Tharki.i.a,  and  JAcmu. 

Léo.  Dear  Is&bella,  corne  in.  How  I un  plagued 
with  this  troublesome  wretch  ! — Jacinta,  baye  you 
shut  the  outward  gates  ? 

Jao,  I hâve,  madam. 

Léo.  Shut  the  window  too  ; we  shall  baye  him 
get  in  there  by  and  by. 

Isab.  What’g  this  yon  are  in  sucb  appréhensions 
of,  pray  ? 

Léo.  Nothing  worth  naming. 

Isab.  Yon  dissemble  : something  of  loye  in  the 
case,  ni  warrant  yon. 

Léo.  The  reverse  on’t  ; ’tis  aversion.  My  imper- 
tinent star  has  fnrnished  me  with  a lover  for  my 
guard,  who  is  never  from  my  window  ; he  persé- 
cutes me  to  distraction  ; I affront  him  fifty  times 
a-day,  which  he  reçoives  with  a bow  down  to  the 
ground  : in  short,  ail  I can  do  is  doing  nothing  at 
ail  : he  still  persista  in  loving  me,  as  much  as  I 
hâte  him. 

Isab.  Hâve  a care  he  don’t  get  the  better  on’t, 
for  ail  that  ; for  when  a man  loves  a woman  well 
enough  to  persevere,  ’tis  odds  but  she  at  last  loves 
him  well  enough  to  make  him  give  it  over.  But  I 
think  1 had  as  good  take  off  my  scarf  ; for  since 
my  brother  Don  Guzman  knows  I’m  with  you,  he 
won’t  quarrel  at  my  return  for  the  length  of  my 
visit. 

Léo.  If  he  shonld,  1 shonld  quarrel  with  him, 
which  few  things  else  would  make  me  do.  But 
methinks,  Isabelle,  you  are  a little  melancholy. 

Isab.  And  you  a little  thoughtfol. 

Léo.  Pray  tell  me  your  affliction. 

Isab.  Pray  don’t  conceal  yours. 

Léo . Why  truly,  my  heart  is  not  at  ease. 

Isab.  Mine,  I fear,  never  will. 

Léo.  My  father’s  marrying  me  against  my  incli- 
nation. 

Isab.  My  brother  is  hindering  me  from  marrying  * 
with  mine. 

Léo . You  know  I love  your  brother,  Don  Guz- 
man. 

Isab.  And  you  shall  know,  I’m  un  easy  for  Don 
John  de  Alvarada. 

Léo.  Don  John! 

Isab.  The  same. 

Léo.  Hâve  you  any  reason  to  hope  for  a return  ? 

Isab.  I think  so. 

Léo.  I’m  afraid,  my  dear,  you  abuse  yourself. 

Isab.  Why  ? 

Léo.  Because  he  is  already  in  love  with— 

Isab.  Who  ? 

Léo.  Me. 

Isab.  I would  not  hâve  you  too  positive  in  that, 
madam,  for  I am  very  sure  that — 

Léo.  Madam,  I am  very  sure  that  he’s  the  trou- 
blesome guest  1 just  now  complained  of  : and  you 
may  believe— 

Isab.  Madam,  I can  never  believe  he's  trouble- 
some to  anybody. 

Léo.  O dear  madam  ! But  I’m  sure  I’m  forced 
to  keep  my  Windows  shut  till  I’m  almost  dead  with 
heat,  and  that  I think  is  troublesome. 


Isab.  This  mistake  is  easily  set  right,  Leonora. 
Our  houses  join,  and  when  he  looks  at  my  window, 
you  fancy  ’tis  at  yours. 

Léo.  But  when  he  attacks  my  door,  madam,  and 
almost  breaks  it  down,  I don’t  know  how  in  the 
world  to  fancy  ’tis  yours. 

Isab.  A man  may  do  that  to  disguise  his  real 
inclination. 

Léo.  Nay,  if  you  please,  believe  he’s  dying  for 
you.  I wish  he  were;  then  1 should  be  troubled 
no  more  with  him. — Be  sure,  Jadnta,  you  don’t 
open  a window  to-night. 

Isab.  Not  while  I’m  here  at  least;  for  if  he 
knows  that,  he  may  chance  to  press  in. 

Léo.  Look  you,  Isabelle,  ’tis  entirely  alike  to 
me  who  he’s  fond  of  ; but  I’m  so  much  your  friend, 
I can’t  endure  to  see  you  deceived. 

Isab.  And  since  I hâve  the  same  kindness  for 
you,  Leonora,  know  in  short,  that  my  brother  is  so 
alarmed  at  his  passion  for  me,  that  he  has  forbid 
him  the  Street. 

Léo.  Bless  my  soûl  ! and  don’t  yon  plainly  see 
by  that  he’s  jealous  of  him  upon  my  account? 

Isab.  [ Smiling .]  He's  jealous  of  his  honour, 
madam,  lest  he  should  debauch  his  sûter. 

Léo.  I say,  he’s  jealous  of  his  love,  lest  he  should 
corrupt  his  mistress. 

Isab.  But  why  ail  this  heat  ? If  you  love  my 
brother,  why  are  you  concemed  Don  John  should 
love  me  ? 

Léo.  I’m  not  concerned  ; 1 hâve  no  designs  upon 
him,  I care  not  who  he  loves. 

Isab.  Why  then  are  you  angry  ? 

Léo . Why  do  you  say  he  does  not  care  for  me  ? 

Isab.  Well,  to  content  you  then,  I know  nothing 
certain  but  that  I love  him. 

Léo.  And  to  content  you,  I know  nothing  so 
certain,  as  that  I neither  love  him,  nor  never  can 
love  him.  And  so  I hope  we  are  friends  again. 

Isab.  Kiss  me  then,  and  let  us  never  be  other- 
wise. 

Léo . Agreed. — [ They  kiss.}  And  now  my  dear, 
as  my  misfortune’s  nearest,  I am  first  to  be  pitied. 
I am  the  most  wretched  woman  living.  My  father 
every  moment  expects  a gentleman  from  Flanders, 
to  whom  he  has  resolved  to  marry  me.  But  neither 
duty,  nor  prudence,  nor  danger,  nor  resolution,  nor 
ail  I can  summon  to  my  aid,  can  drive  your  brother 
from  my  heart  ; but  there  he’s  fixed  to  ruin  me. 

Jao.  Madam,  here’s  Don  Guzman  at  the  cham- 
ber-door  ; he  begs  so  passionately  to  corne  in,  sure 
you  can’t  refuse  him. 

Léo.  Heavens  ! but  does  he  consider  to  what  he 
exposes  me  ? 

Jao.  Madam,  he  considéré  nothing  ; if  he  did, 
l’d  say  he  were  an  impudent  fellow  to  prétend  to 
be  in  love  with  you. 

Léo.  Shall  I venture,  Isabella  ? 

Isab.  You  know  best. 

Enter  Don  Gvzjcan. 

Jao.  Marry,  methinks  he  knows  best  of  us  ail, 
for  here  he  cornes. 

Don  Guz.  Forgive  me,  lovely  Leonora  ; ’tis  the 
last  time  perhaps  that  I may  beg  your  pity.  My 
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rival  is  not  far  ; excess  of  modesty  is  now  our  ruin. 
Break  through  it,  for  this  moment  yoa  hâve  leflt, 
and  own  to  your  old  father  how  yon  love.  He 
once  did  so  himself  ; onr  scene  of  sorrow  may  per- 
haps  recal  some  small  remembrance  of  hia  tender 
years,  and  melt  him  into  mercy. 

Léo . Alas  ! Don  Guzman  ! 

Jao.  O heavens  ! madam— 

1 Léo.  What's  the  matter? 

Jao.  Y'are  undone,  here’s  yonr  father. 

Isab.  What  an  nnlncky  accident  1 

Léo.  Haa  he  seen  Don  Guzman  ? 

Jac.  Nay,  the  dense  knows. 

Isab.  Where  shall  he  hide  himself  ? 

Jac.  In  the  moon,  if  he  can  get  thither. 

Enter  Don  Faux. 

Don  Gux.  I mu8t  e’en  stand  it  now. 

Don  Fel.  Good  news,  my  daughter,  good  news  ; 
I corne  to  aoquaint  yon,  that — How  now  ? what’s 
the  meaning  of  this  ? Don  Guzman  in  my  daughter’s 
chamber  1 

Don  Gux.  I see  yonr  surprise,  sir,  but  you  need 
not  be  disturbed  ; 'twas  some  sudden  business  with 
my  sister  brought  me  here.' 

Don  Fel.  ’Tia  enough,  sir  : l’m  glad  to  iind 
you  here  ; you  shall  be  a witness  that  I know  how 
to  preserve  the  honour  of  my  family. 

Don  Gux.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Don  Fel . To  marry  Leonora  this  moment. 
t Don  Gux.  How  say  you  ? 

Don  Fel.  I say  you  shall  bave  nothing  left  to 
ask  of  me. 

Don  Gux.  Is’t  possible  ? O Heavens  ! what  joy 
I feel. 

Don  Fel.  Leonora,  préparé  your  hand  and  heart. 

Léo.  They  both  are  ready,  sir;  and  in  giving 
me  the  man  I love,  you  charge  me  with  a debt  of 
gratitude  can  never  be  repaid. 

Don  Gux.  [ Kneeling .]  Upon  myknees,  I thank 
the  best  of  men,  for  blessing  me  with  ail  that’s 
blest  in  woman. 

Isab.  How  well  that  kind,  that  gentle  look  be- 
cornes  him  I 

Jac.  Now  methinks  he  looks  like  an  old  rogne  ; 
I don’t  like  his  looks.  [Aside. 

Enter  Lopez. 

Lop.  To  ail  whom  it  may  concera,  greeting. 
Don  Pedro  Osorio  acknowledging  himself  most 
unworthy  of  the  honour  intended  him,  in  the  per- 
son  of  the  fair  Leonora,  addresses  himself  (by  me 
his  small  ambassador)  to  the  generosity  of  Don 
Félix,  for  leave  to  walk  in  and  take  possession. 

Don  Fel.  1 had  already  given  order  for  his 
entrance. 

Don  Gux.  What  is’t  I hear  ! 

Léo.  Support  me  ! 

Isab.  She  faints. 

Don  Gux.  Look,  tyrant,  here,  and  if  thon  canst 
be  cruel  ! [Holding  her. 

Don  Fel.  Bring  in  Don  Pedro.  [Essit  Lofez. 

Don  Gux.  Barbarian  ! 

Jao.  Look  up,  madam,  for  heaven’s  sake  ! since 
you  must  marry  the  fellow,  e’en  make  the  most 
on’t. 

Léo.  Oh  ! 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Don  John. 

Jac.  So — how  d’ye  do  now  ? Corne,  cheer  up. 
See,  here  he  cornes. — By  my  troth,  and  a pretty 


turaed  fellow. — [Aside.]  He’ll  set  ail  to  rights  by 
to-morrow  moming,  I’il  answer  for  him. 

Don  Fel.  Don  Pedro,  you  are  welcome  ; Iet  me 
embrace  you. 

Don  Ped.  In  what  terms,  sir,  shall  I express 
what  I owe  you  for  the  honour  you  do  me  ? and 
with  what  prospect  of  return  can  I receive  this 
inestimable  présent  ? — Your  picture,  madam,  made  ‘ 
what  impression  art  could  stamp,  but  nature  bas 
done  more.  What  wounds  your  sex  can  give,  or 
ours  receive,  I feel. 

Don  Fel.  Corne  son,  (for  I’m  in  haste  to  caQ 
you  so) — but  what’s  this  I see  ? Alvarada  here  ! 
Whence,  sir,  this  insolence;  to  corne  within  my 
doors  after  you  know  what  bas  passed?  Who 
brought  you  here  ? 

Don  Ped.  'Twas  I,  sir. 

Don  Fel.  But  do  you  know  that  he— 

Don  Ped.  Sir,  he’s  the  best  of  my  friends. 

Don  Fel.  But  do  you  know,  I say,  that  he 
would — 

Don  Ped.  Hinder  this  marriage,  ’tis  true. 

Don  Fel.  Yes,  because  he  designed — 

Don  Ped.  I know  his  design,  sir  ; ’tis  to  hinder 
ail  his  friends  from  marrying.  Pray  forgive  him. 

Don  Fel.  Then  to  prevent  for  ever  his  designs 
here,  corne  hither,  Leonora,  and  give  Don  Pedro 
your  hand. 

Don  John.  Keep  down,  my  kindling  jealousy: 
l’ve  something  tortures  me  I never  felt  tiU  now. 

[Aside. 

Don  Ped.  [ To  Leonora.]  Why  this  backward- 
ness,  madam  ? Where  a father  chooses,  a daughter 
may  with  modesty  approve.  Pray  give  me  your 
hand. 

Don  Gux.  I cannot  see  it  [Tumingfrom  them. 

Don  Fel.  [ Aside  to  Leonora.]  Are  you  dis- 
tracted  ? WiU  you  let  him  know  your  folly  ? Give 
him  your  hand,  for  shame  ! 

Léo.  Oh  ! Don  Guzman,  I am  yours. 

[Sigking,  and  giving  her  hand  eardessly. 

Don  Gux.  Madam  ! [Tumfiiÿ. 

Don  Fel . What  a fatal  slip  ! [Aride. 

Léo.  'Twas  not  to  you  I spoke,  sir. 

Don  Ped.  But  him  it  was  she  named,  and  thought  • 
on  too,  I fear.  I’m  much  alarmed.  [Aside. 

Don  Fel.  [ To  Leonora.  ] Repair  what  you  hâve 
done,  and  look  more  cheerful  on  him.4 

Léo.  Repair  what  you  hâve  done,  and  kill  me. 

Don  Fel.  Fool  ! 

Léo.  Tyrant  ! 

Jac.  A very  humdrum  marriage  this.  [Aside. 

Don  Gux.  Pray,  sister,  let’s  retire  ; for  I can 
bear  this  sight  no  longer. 

Isab.  My  dear,  farewell  ! I pity  you  indeed. 

Léo.  I am  indeed  an  object  of  your  pity. 

[Exeunt  Don  Guzman  and  Isarella. 

Don  Fel.  Corne  daughter,  corne  my  son,  let’s 
to  the  church  and  tie  this  happy  knot 

Don  Ped.  I’il  wait  upon  you,  sir. 

[Exit  Don  Félix,  leading  Leonora,  Jacinta  foUotcinç. 

Don  John.  I love  her,  and  I love  Lher  still. 
Fate,  do  thy  worst,  I’il  on.  [Aside. 

Don  Ped.  To  name  another  man,  in  giving  me 
her  hand  ! [Aride. 

Don  John.  How  am  I racked  and  torn  with 
jealousy  ! [Aside. 

Don  Ped.  ’Tis  doubtless  so,  Don  Guzman 
her  heart.  [Aside. 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  The  bridegroom’s  thought-  j 
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fiil.  The  lady’s  trip  has  fornished  him  with  some 
matrimonial  reflections.  They'll  agréé  with  him  at 
this  time,  perhaps,  better  than  my  company.  1*11 
leave  him. — [A  fond.]  Don  Pedro,  adieu  ! we  shall 
meet  again  at  night 

Don  Ped.  Pray  stay  ; I hâve  need  of  a friend's 
counsel. 

Don  John . What,  already  ? 

Don  Ped.  Already. 

Don  John.  That's  to  say,  you  hâve  already 
! enough  of  matrimony. 

I Don  Ped.  I scarce  know  what  I hâve,  nor  am 
I sure  of  what  1 am. 

Re-enter  Lof». 

Lop.  [ To  Don  Pedro.]  An'tplease  your  honour, 
yonder's  your  man  Bertrand  just  arrived  ; hig  horse 
and  he  so  tired  of  one  another,  that  they  both  came 
down  upon  the  pavement  at  the  stable-door. 

Dan  Ped.  [To  Don  John.]  He  brings  news 
from  my  father. 

Lop . I believe  he  does,  and  hasty  news  too  ; but 
if  you  stay  till  he  brings  it  hither,  1 believe  it  will 
corne  but  slowly.  But  here’s  his  packet  ; 1 suppose 
that  will  do  as  well  as  his  company.  [Oivee  a tetter. 

Don  Ped.  [Rende  to  himselfr}  My  dear  friend, 
here’s  ill  news. 

Don  John.  What's  the  matter  ? ' 

Don  Ped.  My  poor  old  father’s  dying. 

Don  John.  I’m  mighty  sorry  for't  ; 'tis  a weighty 
stroke  I must  confess  ; the  burden  of  his  estate  will 
almost  bear  you  down.  But  we  must  submit  to 
Heaven’s  good  will. 

Don  Ped.  You  talk,  Alvarada,  like  a perfect 
stranger  to  that  tenderness  methinks  every  son 
should  feel  for  a good  father.  For  my  part,  I’ve 
received  such  repeated  proofs  of  an  uncommon 
affection  from  mine,  that  the  loss  of  a mistress 
could  scarce  touch  me  nearer.  You'll  believe  me, 
when  you  see  me  leave  Leonora  a virgin  till  I hâve 
seen  the  good  old  man. 

Don  John.  That  will  be  a proof  indeed  ; Hea- 
ven’s blessing  must  needs  faÛ  upon  so  dutiful  a 
son  ; but  I don't  know  how  its  judgments  may  deal 
with  so  indifferent  a lover. 

Don  Ped.  Oh,  I shall  hâve  time  enough  to 
repair  this  seeming  small  neglect.  But  before  I 
go,  pray  a word  or  two  with  you  alone. — Lopez, 
wait  without. — [Exit  Lopez.]  You  see,  my  dear- 
est  friend,  I am  engaged  with  Leonora — perhaps  I 
hâve  done  wrong  ; but  ’tis  gone  too  far  to  talk  or 
think  of  a retreat;  1 shall  go  directly  from  this 
place  to  the  altar,  and  there  seal  the  eternal  con- 
tract.  That  done,  ï'11  take  post  to  ses  my  father, 
if  I can,  before  he  dies. 

I leave  then  here  a young  and  beauteous  bride  ; 
But  that  wbich  touches  every  string  of  thought, 

I fear,  1 leave  her  wishing  1 were  Guzman. 

If  it  be  so,  no  doubt  he  knows  it  well  ; 

And  he  that  knows  he's  loved  by  Leonora, 

Can  let  no  fair  occasion  pass  to  gain  her  : 

My  absence  is  his  friend,  but  you  are  mine, 

And  so  the  danger’s  balanced.  Into  your  hands, 
My  dear,  my  faithful  Alvarada — [ Embracing  him] 

I put  my  honour,  I put  my  life  ; 

For  both  dépend  on  Leonora' s truth. 

Observe  her  lover,  and — neglect  not  her. 

You  are  wise,  you  are  active,  you  are  brave  and  true. 
You  hâve  ail  the  qualities  that  man  should  hâve 
For  such  a trust  ; and  I by  conséquence 


Hâve  ail  the  assurance  man  can  bave  ; ‘ 

You'll,  as  vou  ought,  discharge  it. 

Don  John.  A very  hopeful  business  you  would 
hâve  me  undertake — keep  a womon  honest  !~ 
Udsdeath  ! l'd  as  soon  undertake  to  keep  Porto- 
carero  honest.  Look  you,  we  are  friends,  intimate 
friends  ; — you  must  not  be  angry  if  1 talk  freely. 
Women  are  naturally  bent  to  mischief,  and  their 
actions  run  in  one  continued  torrent  till  they  die. 
But  the  less  a torrent’s  checked,  the  less  mischief 
it  does  ; let  it  alone,  perhaps,  ’twill  only  kiss  the 
banks  and  pass  ; but  stop  it,  'tis  insatiable. 

Don  Ped.  I would  not  stop  it  ; but  could 
I gently  turn  its  course  where  it  might  run, 

And  vent  itself  with  innocence,  I would. 

Leonora  of  herself  is  virtuous  ; 

Her  birth,  religion,  modesty,  and  sense, 

Will  guide  her  wishes  where  they  ought  to  point-— 
But  yet  let  guards  be  what  they  will, 

That  place  is  safest  that  is  ne'er  attack'd. 

Don  John . As  far  as  1 can  serve  you,  in  hinder- 
ing  Guzman's  approaches,  you  may  command  me. 

Don  Ped.  That's  ail  I ask. 

Don  John.  Then  ail  you  ask  is  granted. 

Don  Ped , 1 am  at  ease  ; farewell  ! 

Don  John.  Heaven  bring  you  sa&  to  us  again  ! 

[Exit  Don  Pedro.]  Yes,  I shall  observe  her, 

doubt  it  not.  I wish  nobody  may  observe  me  ; for 
I find  I’m  no  more  master  of  myself.  Don  Guz- 
man's passion  for  her  adds  to  mine  ; but  when  I 
think  on  what  Don  Pedro’ll  reap,  I'm  fire  and 
flame  ! Something  must  be  done  ; what,  let  love 
direct,  for  I hâve  nothing  else  to  guide  me. 

Re-enter  Lop». 

Lop . [A eide.]  Don  Pedro  is  mounting  for  his 
journey,  and  leaves  a young,  warm,  liquorish  hussy, 
with  a watery  mouth,  behind  him. — Hum  ! if  she 
falls  handsomely  in  my  masteris  way,  let  her  look 

to  her ’st — there  he  is.  Doing  what  ? — think- 

ing  ? That’s  new  ; and  if  any  good  cornes  on't, 
that  will  be  newer  still. 

Don  John.  [Atide.]  How  ! abuse  the  trust  a 
friend  reposes  in  me  ? and  while  he  thinks  me 
waking  for  his  peace,  employ  the  stretch  of  thought 
to  make  him  wretched  ? 

Lop.  Not  to  interrupt  your  pious  méditations,  sir, 
pray  hâve  you  seen — —Seen  what,  fool  ? Why  he 
can't  see  thee.  Egad,  I believe  the  little  biind  bas- 
tard  has  whipped  him  tkrough  the  heart  in  earnest. 

Don  John.  [Aeide.]  Pedro  would  never  hâve 
done  this  by  me.  How  do  I know  that?  Why,  he 
swore  he  was  my  friend.  Well,  and  I swore  I was 
his.  Why  then,  if  I find  I can  break  my  oath,  why 
should  not  I conclude  he  would  do  as  much  by  his  ? 

Lop.  [Aeide.]  His  countenance  begins  to  clear 
up  ; I suppose  things  may  be  drawing  to  a con- 
clusion. 

Don  John.  [Aeide.]  Ay,  'tis  just  so  ; and  I 
don't  believe  he  would  hâve  debated  the  matter 
half  so  long  as  1 hâve  done  : egad,  I think  I hâve 
put  myself  to  a great  ezpense  of  morality  about  it. 
I'm  sure,  at  least,  my  stock's  out  : but  I hâve 
a fond  of  love,  I h ope,  may  last  a little  longer. 
— [Obeerving  Lopez.]  Oh,  are  you  there,  sir  ? 

Lop.  I think  so,  sir. — 1 won’t  be  positive  in 
anything. 

Don  John.  Follow  me  ; I hâve  some  business 
to  employ  you  in  you’ll  like.  [Exit. 

Lop . I won’t  be  positive  in  that  neither.  I guess 
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what  you  are  going  about  ; — there’s  roguery  a-foot  ! 
This  ia  at  Leonora,  who  I know  hâtes  him  : nothing 
under  a râpe  will  do’t.  He'li  be  hanged  ; and  tben 
wbat  becomes  of  thee,  my  Utile  Lopez  ? Why,  the 
honour  to  a — dingledangle  by  him  ; which  he'll  hâve 
the  good-nature  to  be  mighty  sorry  for.  But  I may 


chance  to  be  beforehand  with  him  : if  we  are  not 
taken  in  the  fact,  they'll  perhaps  do  him  the  honour 
to  set  a reward  upon  his  head.  Which  if  they  do, 
Don,  I shall  go  near  to  foUow  your  moral  example, 
secure  my  pardon,  make  my  fortune,  and  hang  you 
up  for  the  good  of  your  country.  [Exü. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Don  fun’a  Hotue. 

Enter  Don  Fslix,  Don  Pbdro,  Lbonora,  and  Jacinta. 

Don  Fel.  How,  son  ! obliged  to  leave  us  imme- 
diately,  say  you  ? 

Don  Ped . My  ill  fortune,  sir,  will  hâve  it  so. 

Léo.  [A eide.]  What  can  this  be  ! 

Don  Fel.  Pray  what' s the  matter  ? You  surprise 
me. 

Don  Ped . This  letter,  sir,  will  inform  you. 

Don  Fel.  f Reads.]  My  dear  son , Bertrand 
has  brought  me  the  welcome  news  of  your  retum , 
and  has  given  me  your  letter  ; which  has  in  some 
sort  revived  my  spirits  in  the  extremity  I am. 
I daily  expect  my  exitfrom  this  world.  9 Tis  now 
six  years  since  I hâve  seen  you  ; I should  be  glad 
to  do  it  once  again  before  I die.  If  you  will  give 
me  that  satisfaction,  you  muet  be  speedy.  H e aven 
preserve  you! — ’Tia  enough.  The  occasion  I'm 
sorry  for,  but  since  the  ties  of  blood  and  gratitude 
oblige  you,  far  be  it  from  me  to  hinder  you.  Pare- 
well,  my  son  ! may  you  hâve  a happy  journey,  and 
if  it  be  Heaven's  wiU,  may  the  sight  of  so  good  a 
son  revive  so  kind  a father  ! I leave  you  to  bid 
your  wife  adieu.  [£xft. 

Don  Ped . I must  leave  you,  my  lovely  bride  ; 
With  bitter  pangs  of  séparation.  [but  ’tis 

H ad  I your  heart  to  cheer  me  on  my  way, 

I might,  with  such  a cordial,  run  my  course  : 

But  that  support  you  want  the  power  to  give  me. 

Léo . Who  tells  you  so  ? 

Don  Ped.  M y eyes  and  ears , and  ail  the  pains  I bear. 

Léo.  Wben  eyes  and  ears  are  much  indulged, 
Like  fa  von  ri  te  servants,  they  are  apt  to  abuse 
The  too  much  trust  their  master  places  in  ’em. 

Don  Ped.  If  I am  abused, 

Assist  me  with  some  fair  interprétation 
Of  ail  that  présent  trouble  and  disquiet, 

Which  is  not  in  my  power  to  overlook, 

Nor  yours  to  hide. 

Léo.  You  might,  methinks,  hâve  spared 

My  modesty  ; and,  without  forcing  me 
To  name  your  absence,  bave  laid  my  trouble  there. 

Don  Ped.  No,  no,  my  fair  deluder,  that’s  a veil 
Too  thin  to  cover  what’ s so  hard  to  hide  ; • 

My  presence,  not  my  absence,  is  the  cause. 

Your  cold  réception  at  my  firat  approach, 

Prepared  me  for  the  stroke  ; and  ’twas  not  long 
Before  your  mouth  confirm’d  my  doom  : Don  Guz- 
man, I am  yours! 

Léo.  Is’t,  then,  impossible  the  mouth  should 
utter  one  name  for  another  ? 

Don  Ped.  Çîot  at  ail,  when  it  follows  the  dic- 
tâtes of  the  heart. 

Léo.  Were  it  even  so,  what  wrong  is  from  that 
heart  received,  where  duty  and  where  virtue  are  its 
raiera  ? 


m. 

Don  Ped.  Where  they  présidé  our  honour  may 
be  safe,  yet  our  minds  be  on  the  rack. 

Léo.  This  discourse  will  scarce  produce  a 
remedy  ; we’ll  end  it  therefore  if  you  please,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  time.  Besides,  the  occasion  of 
your  journey  presses  you. 

Don  Ped.  The  occasion  of  my  delay  presses 
you,  I fear,  much  more  ; you  count  the  tedious 
minutes  I am  with  you,  and  are  reduced  to  mind 
me  of  my  duty  to  free  yourself  from  my  sight. 

Léo.  You  orge  this  thing  too  far,  and  do  me 
wrong.  The  sentiments  I hâve  for  you  are  much 
more  favourable  than  your  jealousy  suffera  ’em  to 
appear.  But  if  my  heart  has  seemed  to  lean  an- 
other way,  before  you  had  a title  to  it,  you  ought 
not  to  conclude  I shall  suifer  it  to  do  so  long. 

Don  Ped . I know  you  hâve  virtue,  gratitude, 
and  truth  ; 

And  therefore  ’tis  I love  you  to  my  ruin. 

Could  I believe  you  false,  contempt  would  soon  { 
Release  me  from  my  chains,  which  yet  I can’t 
But  wish  to  wear  for  ever  ; therefore, 

Indulge  at  least  your  pity  to  your  slave, 

’Tis  the  soft  path  in  which  we  tread  to  love. 

I leave  behind  a tortured  heart  to  move  you  : — 
Weigh  well  its  pains,  think  on  its  passion  too, 
Remember  ail  its  torments  spring  from  you  ; 

And  if  you  cannot  love,  at  least  be  true.  lExit. 

Jac.  Now,  by  my  troth,  madam,  I am  ready  to 
cry.  Hef  s a pretty  fellow,  and  deserves  better  luck.  1 

Léo.  I own  he  does  : and  his  behaviour  would  | 
engage  anything  that  were  unengaged.  But,  alas!  | 
I want  his  pity  more  than  he  does  mine.  { 

Jac.  You  do  ! Now,  I’m  of  another  mind.  j 
The  moment  he  sees  your  picture  he’s  in  love  with  i 
you  ; the  moment  he’s  in  love  with  you,  he  embarks  ; 
and,  like  lightning,  in  a moment  more  he’s  here  : | 
where  you  are  pleased  to  receive  him  with  a Don  • 
Guzman , I am  yours  ! Ah,  poor  man  ! 

Léo.  I own,  Jacinta,  he’s  unfortunate,  but  stiU 
I say  my  fate  is  harder  yet.  The  irrésistible  pas-  ! 
sion  I hâve  for  Guzman  rendera  Don  Pedro,  with  I 
ail  his  merit,  odious  to  me  ; yet  I must  in  his  I 
favour  make  eternal  war  against  the  strength  of  ‘ 
inclination  and  the  man  I love. 

Jac.  [ Aside .]  Um — If  I were  in  her  case,  I 
could  find  an  expédient  for  ail  this  matter.  But 
she  makes  such  a bustle  with  her  virtue,  I dare  not 
propose  it  to  her. 

Léo.  Besides,  Don  Pedro  possesses  what  he 
loves,  but  I must  never  think  on  poor  Don  Guz- 
man more.  [Weeping. 

Jac.  Poor  Don  Guzman,  indeed!  We  han't 
said  a word  of  the  pickle  he’s  in  yet.  Hark  ! 
somebody  knocks— at  the  old  rendezvous.  It’s  he, 
on  my  conscience. 

Léo.  Let’s  be  gone;  I must  think  of  him  no  more. 
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Jac.  Yes,  let’s  bc  gone  : but  let’s  know  whether 
’tis  he  or  not  firat. 

Léo.  No,  Jacinta;  I must  not  speak  with  him 
any  more. — [£iphtnp.]  I’m  married  to  another. 

Jac.  Married  to  another  ! well,  married  to  an- 
other ; why,  if  one  were  married  to  twenty  others, 
one  may  give  a civil  gentleman  an  anawer. 

Léo.  Alas!  whatwouldst  thon  bave  mesaytohim? 
Jac.  Say  to  him  ! why,  one  may  find  twenty 
things  to  say  to  a man.  Say,  that  'tis  true  you  are 
married  to  another,  and  that  a — ’twould  be  a gin  to 
think  of  anybody  bnt  your  husband,  and  that  a — 
you  are  of  a timorous  nature,  and  afraid  of  being 
damned  ; and  that  a — you  would  not  hâve  him  die 
neither;  that  a — folks  are  mortal,  and  things 
sometimes  corne  strangely  about,  and  a widow’s  a 
widow,  and — 

Léo.  Peace,  Levity  ! — [.fft^Ainp.]  Bat  see  who 
’tis  knocks. 

Jac.  Who’s  there  ? 

Isab.  [ Behind  the  scènes.]  'Tis  I,  Isabella. 

Léo . Isabella  ! What  do  you  want,  my  dear  ? 
Isab.  Your  succour,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  Leonora. 
My  brother  will  destroy  himself. 

Léo.  A.las  ! it  is  not  in  my  power  to  save  him. 
Isab.  Permit  him  but  to  speak  to  you,  that  pos- 
sibly  may  do. 

Léo.  Why  hâve  not  I the  force  to  refuse  him  ? 
Don  Gu*.  [Behind  the  scenes .]  Is  it  you,  I 
hear,  my  poor  lost  mistress  ? Am  I so  happy 
once  more  to  meet  you  where  I so  often  hâve  been 
blest? 

Jac.  Courage,  madam,  say  a little  something  to 
him. 

Don  Gux.  Not  one  kind  word  to  a distracted 
lover  ? 

No  pity  for  a wretch  you  hâve  made  so  misérable  ? 

Léo.  The  only  way  to  end  that  raisery 
Is  to  forget  we  ever  thought  of  happiness. 

Don  Gux.  And  is  that  in  your  power  ? Ah, 
You  never  loved  like  me  ! [Leonora, 

Léo.  How  I hâve  loved,  to  Heaven  I appeal  ! 
Bnt  Heaven  does  now  permit  that  love  no  more. 

Don  Gux.  Why  does  it  then  permit  us  life  and 
Are  we  deceived  in  its  omnipotence  ? [thought  ? 
Is  it  reduced 

To  find  its  pleasures  in  its  créatures’  pain  ? 

Léo.  In  what,  or  where,  the  joys  of  heaven 
consist, 

Lies  deeper  than  a woman’s  Une  can  fathom; 

But  this  we  know, 

A wife  must  in  her  husband  seek  for  hers, 

And  therefore  I must  think  of  you  no  more. 
Farewell.  [Bxit. 

Don  Gux.  Yet  hear  me,  cruel  Leonora. 

Jac.  It  must  be  another  time  then,  for  she’s 
whipped  off  now.  AU  the  comfort  I eau  give  you 
is,  that  I see  she  durst  not  trust  herself  any  longer 
in  your  company.  But  hush,  I hear  a noise,  get 
you  gone,  we  sbaU  be  catched. 

Léo.  [ Within .]  Jacinta! 

Jac.  I corne,  I corne,  madam.  [ExiL 


SCENE  II. — A Boom  in  the  same . 

Enter  Loraz. 

Lop.  If  I mistake  not,  there  are  a brace  of 
lovera  in  tend  to  take  some  pains  about  madam,  in 
her  husband’s  absence.  Poor  Don  Pedro  ! Well, 


methinks  a man’s  in  a very  merry  mood  that  marries 
a handsome  wife.  When  I dispose  of  my  penon, 
it  shaU  be  to  an  ugly  one  : they  take  it  so  kindly, 
and  are  so  fuU  of  acknowledgment  ; watch  you, 
wait  upon  you,  nurse  you,  humour  you,  are  so 
fond,  and  so  chaste.  Or  if  the  hussy  has  pre- 
sumption  enough  to  think  of  being  otherwise,  away 
with  her  into  the  mountains  fifty  leagues  off  ; no- 
body  opposes.  If  she’s  mutinous,  give  her  dis- 
cipline ; everybody  approves  on’t  Hang  her  1 
says  one,  he’s  kinder  than  she  deserves;  Damn 
her  ! says  another,  why  does  not  he  starve  hcr  1 
But  if  she's  handsome,  Ah  the  brute  ! cries  one — 
Ah  the  Turk  ! cries  ’tother  : Why  don’t  she  cuckold 
him  ? says  this  feUow  ; Why  does  not  she  poison 
him  ? says  that  ; and  away  cornes  a packet  of 
epistles  to  ad  vise  her  to’t.  Ah,  poor  Don  Pedro  ! 
But  enough.  ’Tis  now  night,  all’s  hush  and  stiU  : 
everybody’s  a-bed,  and  what  am  I to  do  ? Why, 
as  other  trusty  domestics,  sit  up  to  let  the  thief  in. 
But  I suppose  he  won’t  be  here  yet  ; with  the  belp 
of  a smaU  nap  beforehand,  I shaU  be  in  a better 
condition  to  perform  the  duty  of  a sentinel  when  I 
go  to  my  post.  This  corner  will  just  fit  me.  Corne, 
Lopez,  Ue  thee  down,  short  .prayers,  and  to  sleep. 

[lie  lies  down. 

Enter  Jactnta,  with  a candie  in  her  hand. 

Jac.  So,  I hâve  put  my  poor  lady  to  bed  with  no- 
thing  but  Bobs,  tears,  sighs,  wishes,and  a poor  pillow 
to  mumble,  instead  of  a bridegroom,  poor  heart  ! I 
pity  her  ; but  everybody  has  their  afflictions,  and 
by  the  beads  of  my  grandmother,  I hâve  mine. 
TeU  me,  kind  gentlemen,  if  I hâve  not  something 
to  excite  you  ? Methinks  I hâve  a roguish  eye, 
I’m  sure  1 hâve  a mettled  heart.  I’m  soft,  and 
warm,  and  sound,  may  it  please  ye.  Whence  cornes 
it  then,  this  rascal  Lopez,  who  now  has  been  two 
houra  in  the  family,  has  not  yet  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  make  one  motion  towards  me  ? Not 
that  the  blockhead’s  charms  hâve  moved  me,  but 
l’m  angry  mine  han’t  been  able  to  move  him.  I 
doubt  I must  begin  with  the  lubber  ; my  réputa- 
tion^ at  stake  upon’t,  and  I must  rouse  the  drone 
somehow. 

Lop.  [Rübbing  his  eyes^and  coming  on.]  What 
a damned  condition  is  that  of  a valet  ! No  sooner 
do  I,  in  comfortable  slumber,  close  my  eyes,  but 
methinks  my  master’s  upon  me,  with  fifty  slaps  o’ 
th’  back,  for  making  him  wait  in  the  Street.  1 hâve 
his  ordera  to  let  him  in  here  to-night,  and  so  I had 
e’en — who's  that  ? — Jacinta  ! — Yes.  À caterwaul- 
ing  ! — like  enough. 

Jac.  The  fellow’s  there  ; I had  beat  not  lose 
the  occasion.  [Aside. 

Lop.  The  slnt’s  handsome  ; 1 begin  to  kindle. 
But  if  my  master  should  be  at  the  door — why  there 
let  him  be  till  the  matter’s  over.  [Acide. 

Jac.  Shall  I advance  ? [Atide. 

Lop.  Shall  I venture  ? [Atide. 

Jac . How  severe  a look  he  has  ! [Atide. 

Lop.  She  seems  very  reserved.  [Atide. 

Jac.  If  he  should  put  the  négative  upon  me. 

[Atide. 

Lop.  She  seems  a woman  of  great  discrétion  ; I 
tremble.  [Aside. 

Jac.  Hang  it,  I must  venture.  [Atide. 

Lop.  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  [Atide. 

Jac.  Lopez  ? 

Lop.  Jacinta  ! 
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Jao.  O dear  heart  ! is't  you  ? 

Lop.  Charming  Jacinta  ! fear  me  not 

Jac.  [Aride.']  O ho  ! he  begins  to  taik  soft — then 
let  us  take  upon  us  again. 

Lop.  Cruel  Jacinta,  whose  mouth  (small  as  it  is) 
bas  made  but  one  morsel  of  my  heart. 

Jac.  [Aride.]  It’s  weU  he  prevents  me.  I was 
going  to  leap  about  tbe  rascal'a  neck. 

Lop.  Barbare  Jacinta,  cast  your  eyes 
On  yonr  poor  Lopez,  ere  he  dies. 

Jac.  [Aride.]  Poetry  too  1 Nay  then  I hâve 
done  his  business. 

Lop.  Feei  how  I bum  with  hot  desire. 

Ah  ! pity  me,  and  quench  my  fire  ; 

Deaf,  my  fair  tyrant,  deaf  to  my  woes, 

Nay  then,  barbarian,  in  it  goes.  [ Drawing  a kni/e. 

Jao.  Why  how  now,  Jack-sauce  ? why  how  now, 
Presumption  ? What  encouragement  hâve  1 given 
you,  Jack-a-lent,  to  attack  me  with  your  tenders  ? 
I could  tear  your  eyes  ont,  sirrah,  for  tbinking  T 
am  such  a one.  What  indecency  hâve  you  seen  in 
my  behaviour,  impudence,  that  you  should  think 
me  for  your  beastly  turn,  you  goat  you  ? 

Lop.  Patience,  my  much  offended  goddess,  ’tia 
honourably  I would  share  your  bed. 

Jac.  Peace,  I say — Mr.  Liquorish.  I,  for  whom 
the  most  successful  cavaliers  employ  their  sighs  in 
vain,  shall  I look  down  upon  a crawling  worm  ? 
Pha  ! — see  that  crop-ear  there,  that  vermin,  that 
wants  to  eat  at  a table  would  set  his  master’s  mouth 
a watering  ! 

Lop.  May  1 présumé  to  make  an  humble  meal 
upon  what  savoury  remuants  he  may  leave  ? 

Jac.  No. 

Lop.  'Us  hard  ! ’tis  wondrous  hard  ! 

Jac.  Leave  me. 

Lop.  ’Tis  pitifuL,  ’tis  wondrous  pitiful  1 

Jac.  Begone  ! I say. — 

Thus  ladies  ’tis,  perhaps,  sometimes  with  you  ; 
With  scorn  you  fly  the  thing  which  you  puraue. 

[Aride. — Bxit 

Lop.  ’Tis  very  well,  Mrs.  Flipflap,  ’tis  very  well; 
but  do  you  hear — Tawdry,  you  are  not  so  alluring 
as  you  think  you  are — Comb-brush,  nor  I so  much 
in  love! — your  maidenhead  may  chance  to  grow 
mouldy  with  your  airs  ; — the  pox  be  your  bedfeUow  ! 
there’s  that  for  you.— Corne,  let's  think  no  more 
on’t,  sailors  must  meet  with  storms  ; my  master’s 
going  to  æa  too.  He  may  chance  to  fare  no  better 
with  the  lady  than  I hâve  done  with  her  Abigail  : 
there  may  be  foui  weather  there  too.  I reckon  at 
présent  he  may  be  lying  by  under  a mizen  at  the 
street-door,  I think  it  rains  too  for  his  comfort. 
What  if  I should  leave  him  there  an  hour  or  two 
in  fresco,  and  try  to  work  off  the  amour  that  way? 
No  ; people  will  be  physicked  their  own  way.  But 
perhaps  I might  save  his  life  by’t — yes,  and  hâve 
my  bones  broke  for  being  so  officious  ; therefore,  if 
you  are  at  the  door,  Don  John,  walk  in  and  take 
your  fortuné.  [Opent  the  door. 

Enter  Doit  John. 

Don  John.  Hist  ! hist  ! 

Lop.  Hist  ! hist  ! 

Don  John.  Lopez  ! 

Lop.  [Aride.]  The  devil  ! — [Aloud.]  Tread 
softly. 

Don  John.  Are  they  ail  asleep  ? 

Lop.  Dead. 

Don  John.  Enough  ; shut  the  door. 


Lop.  ’Tis  done. 

Don  John.  Now  begone. 

Lop.  What  ! shut  the  door  first,  and  then  be- 
gone ? Now,  methinks,  I might  as  well  hâve  gone 
first,  and  then  shut  the  door. 

Don  John.  I bid  you  begone,  you  dog  you  ! do 
you  find  the  way. 

Lop.  [Aride.]  Stark  mad,  and  always  so  when 
a woman’s  in  chase. — [Aloud.]  But,  sir,  will  you 
keep  your  chief  minister  ont  of  the  secrets  of  your 
State  ? Pray  let  me  know  what  this  night’s  work 
is  to  be. 

Don  John.  No  questions,  but  march. 

Lop.  Very  well. — [ Goes  to  the  door,  and  retums.] 
But,  sir,  shall  I stay  for  you  in  the  Street  ? 

Don  John.  No,  nor  stir  out  of  the  house. 

Lop.  So.  Well,  sir,  I’U  do  just  as  you  hâve 
ordered  me  ; I’U  be  gone,  and  I’il  stay  ; and  l’il 
march,  and  I won’t  stir,  and — just  as  you  say,  sir. 

Don  John.  I see  you  are  afraid,  you  rascal  you. 

Lop.  Passably. 

Don  John.  Well,  be  it  so  ; but  you  shan’t  leave 
the  house,  sir  ; therefore  begone  to  your  hogstye, 
and  wait  further  orders. 

Lop.  [Aride.]  But  first  l’il  know  how  you 
intend  to  dispose  of  yourself. 

[Concealt  himteifbehind  the  door. 

Don  John.  All's  hush  and  still  ; and  I am  at  the 
point  of  being  a happy — villain.  That  though 

cornes  uninvited  : — then  like  an  uninvited  guest 
let  it  be  treated*:  begone,  intruder  ! Leonora’s 
charma  tum  vice  to  virtue,  treason  into  truth  ; 
nature,  who  has  made  her  the  suprême  object  of 
our  desires,  must  needs  bave  design ed  her  the 
regulator  of  our  morals.  Whatever  points  at  her,  is 
pointed  right.  We  are  ail  her  due,  mankind’s  the 
dower  which  heaven  has  settled  on  her  ; and  he’s  the 
villain  that  would  rob  her  of  her  tributs.  I there. 
fore,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  in,  and  pay  her  mine. 

Lop.  [Aside.]  There  he  goes,  i’faith;  he 
seemed  as  if  he  had  a qualm  just  now  ; but  he 
never  goes  without  a dram  of  conscience-water 
about  him,  to  set  matters  right  again. 

Don  John.  This  is  her  door,  ’tis  locked  ; but  I 
hâve  a smith  about  me  will  make  her  staple  fly. 

[PuHf  out  tome  iront , and  forcet  lock. 

Lop.  [Aside.]  Hark  ! hark  ! if  he  is  not  equip- 
ped  for  a bousebreaker  too.  Very  well,  he  has 
provided  two  strings  to  his  bow  ; if  he  ’scapes  the 
râpe,  he  may  be  hanged  upon  the  burglary. 

Don  John.  There,  ’tis  done.  So. — No  watch- 
light  burning  ? — [Peeping  into  her  chamber .]  AU 
in  darkness  ? so  much  the  better,  ’twill  save  a 
great  deal  of  blushing  on  both  sides.  Methinks  I 
feel  myself  mighty  modest,  I tremble  too  ; that’a 
not  proper  at  this  time.  Be  firm,  my  courage,  I 
hâve  business  for  thee. — So— how  am  1 now  ? — 
pretty  well.  Then  by  your  leave,  Don  Pedro,  I 
must  supply  your  neglect.  You  should  not  hâve 
married  tül  you  were  ready  for  consummation  ; a 
maidenhead  ought  no  more  to  lie  upon  a hand- 
some  bride,  than  an  impeachment  upon  an  inno- 
cent minister.  the  chamber. 

Lop.  [Corning  forwards.]  WeU  done,  weU 
done  ; Gad  a-marcy,  my  Uttle  Judas  ! Unfortunate 
Don  Pedro  ! thon  hast  left  thy  purse  in  the  hands 
of  a robber  ; and  while  thou  art  gaUoping  to  pay  the 
last  duty  to  thy  father,  he’s  at  least  upon  the  trot 
to  pay  the  first  to  thy  wife.  Ah,  the  traitorl 
What  a capilotade  of  damnation  will  there  be 
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cooked  up  for  him  ! But  softly  : let’s  lày  our  ear 
to  the  door,  and  pick  some  curioaitiea. — 1 hear  no 
noise. — There’a  no  light  ; we  ahall  hâve  him  blun- 
der  where  he  ahould  not  do,  by  and  by. — Commit 
a râpe  npon  her  tea  table  perhaps,  break  ail  her 
china,  and  then  ihe'll  be  sure  to  hang  him.  But 
bark  ! — now  I hear — nothing  ; ahe  does  not  aay  a 
word  ; ahe  aleeps  curioualy. — How  if  ahe  ahould 
take  it  ail  for  a dream  now  ? or  her  virtue  ahould  be 
fallen  into  an  apoplex  ? — Where  the  pox  will  ail 
thia  end  ? 

Léo.  [ Withm.]  Jacinta  ! Beatrix  1 Femandea  ! 
Murder  ! murder  1 help  ! help  ! help  ! 

Lop.  Now  the  play  begina  ; it  opens  finely. 

Léo . [ Within.]  Father  ! Alphonao  ! Save 
me  1 O aave  me  ! 

Léo.  Comedy  or  tragedy  for  a ducat  ! for  fear  of 
the  latter,  decamp  Lopez.  [Exit. 

— • — 

SCENE  III. — Leonora' s Bedchamber. 

Laoirou  discovcred  in  a gownt  holding  Dow  Johw  by  the 

sleeve. 

Léo . Whoever  y ou  are,  villain,  you  shan'tescape 
me  ; and  though  your  efforts  bave  been  in  vain, 
you  shan’t  fail  to  receive  the  récompense  of  your 
attempt — Help,  ho,  help  there  ! help  ! 

[Dow  Johw  breaks  from  her , but  can'tjlnd  the  door . 

Don  John . [ Aside .]  ’Sdeath,  I ahall  be  un- 
done  ! where  ia  thia  damued  door  ? 

Léo.  He’ll  get  away  : a light  there,  quickly  I 

Enter  Dow  Guzman  with  hie  sword  drawn.} 

Don  Gux.  Where  are  you,  fair  angel  ? I oome 
to  loae  my  life  in  your  defence. 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  That’a  Guzman’a  voice; 
the  devil  haa  aent  him.  But  we  are  atill  in  the 
dark  ; I hâve  one  tour  yet,  impudence  be  my 
aid. — [Aloud.]  Lighta  there,  ho  ! Where  ia  the 
villain  that  durât  attempt  the  virtuoua  Leonora  ? 

Don  Gtus.  His  life  ahall  make  her  satisfaction. 

Don  John.  Or  mine  ahall  fall  in  hia  purauit. 

Don  Gux.  Tis  by  my  handa  that  ahe  ahall  aee 
him  die. 

Don  John.  My  sword  ahall  lay  him  bleeding  at 
her  feet. 

Léo.  [Aside.]  What  can  thia  mean  ? But  here’a 
lights  at  laat,  thank  the  juat  bounteoua  heaven. 

Don  John.  Enter  with  the  light  there  ; but 
aecure  the  door,  lest  the  traitor  ’scape  my  ven- 
geance. 

Enter  Dow  Pbdmo  with  a light , he  Jlnds  Lwowoea  betwesn 
them  t both  their  swords  drawn. 

Léo.  O Heavena  ! what  ia’t  I aee  ? 

Don  John.  Don  Pedro  here  ! 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  What  monstroua  acene  ia 
thia! 

Don  Gux.  [Aside.]  What  accident  haa  brought 
him  here  ? 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  Now  I am  intri gued 
indeed.  [Dow  Pksro  steps  bock,  and  shuts  the  door. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  Thia  mystery  muât  unfold 
before  we  part.  What  tormenta  haa  my  fate  pro- 
vided  me  ? la  this  the  comfort  I’m  to  reap,  to 
dry  my  tears  for  my  poor  father'a  death  ? — 
[Aloud.]  Ah,  Leonora  ! 

Léo.  [Aside.]  Alas  ! where  will  thia  end! 

[FaUing  into  a chair. 


Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  Naked!  and  thua  attended 
at  the  dead  of  night  ! — my  soûl  ia  froze  at  what  I 
aee.  Confusion  aita  in  ail  their  faces,  and  in  large 
characters  I read  the  ruin  of  my  honour  and 
my  love. — [Aloud.]  Speak,  statues,  if  you  yet 
hâve  power  to  apeak,  why  at  thia  time  of  night  you 
are  found  with  Leonora? — None  apeak  ! — Don 
John,  it  U from  you  1 ought  to  know. 

Don  John.  My  silence  may  inform  you. 

Don  Ped.  Your  silence  doea  inform  me  of  my 
shame,  but  I muât  hâve  aome  information  more  ; 
explain  the  whole. 

Don  John.  I shalL  You  remember,  Don  Pedro— 

Don  Ped.  Be  quick. 

Don  John.  You  remember  you  charged  me 
before  you  went — 

Don  Ped.  I remember  well,  go  on. 

Don  John . With  the  care  of  your  honour. 

Don  Ped.  I did  : despatch. 

Don  John.  Very  well  ; you  aee  Don  Guzman  in 
thia  apartment,  you  aee  your  wife  naked,  and  you 
aee  me,  my  aword  in  my  hand  ; that'a  ail. 

Don  Ped.  [Drawingupon  Don  Guzman.]  TU 
here  then  1 am  to  revenge  my  wronga. 

Don  Gux.  Hold! 

Don  Ped.  Villain,  defend  thyaelf  ! 

Léo.  O Heaven  ! 

Don  Gux . Yet  hear  me. 

Don  Ped . What  canst  thon  aay  ? 

Don  Gux.  The  truth,  as  holy  Heaven  itaelf  ia 
truth.  I heard  the  ahrieka  and  cries  of  Leonora  ; 
what  the  occasion  waa  I knew  not,  but  she  repeated 
’em  with  ao  much  vehemence,  I found,  whatever 
her  dutreas  might  be,  her  aucoour  muât  be  audden  ; 
ao  leaped  the  wall  that  parta  our  houaea,  and  flew 
to  her  assistance.  Don  John  can,  if  he  please, 
inform  you  more. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  Manldnd’a  a villain,  and 
thia  may  be  true  ; 

Yet  ’tia  too  monstroua  for  a quick  conception. 

I ahould  be  cautious  how  I wrong  Don  John. 

Sure  'tis  not  right  to  balance. 

I yet  hâve  but  their  worda  againat  their  worda  ; 

I know  Don  John  for  my  friend,  and  Guzman 
for  my  rival.  What  can  be  clearer  ? Yet  hold  : 
if  Leonora’ s innocent,  she  mav  untangle  ail. — 
[Aloud.]  Madam,  I ahould  be  glad  to  know  (if  I 
bave  ao  much  interest  left)  which  way  your  évi- 
dence will  point  my  aword  ? 

Léo.  My  lord,  I’m  in  the  same  perplexity  with 
you.  AU  I can  aay  ia  thu,  one  of  ’em  came  to 
force  me,  t’other  to  aave  me  : but  the  night  con- 
founding  the  villany  of  the  guilty  with  the  geue- 
roaity  of  the  innocent,  I atill  am  ignorant  to  which 
I owe  my  gratitude  or  my  reaentment. 

Don  Gux.  But,  madam,  did  you  not  hear  me 
cry  1 came  to  help  you  ? 

Léo.  I own  it. 

Don  John.  And  did  you  not  hear  me  threaten 
to  deatroy  the  author  of  your  fears  ? 

Léo.  I can’t  deny  it. 

Don  Gux.  What  can  there  be  more  to  clear  me  ? 

Don  John.  Or  me  ? 

Don  Ped.  Yet  one’a  a villain  atill. — [Aside.] 
My  confusion  but  increases  : yet  why  confuaed  ? 
It  ia,  it  muât  be  Guzman.  But  how  came  Don 
John  here  ? Right.  Guzman  haa  aaid  how  he 
came  to  her  aid,  but  Àlvarada  could  not  enter  but 
by  treaaon. — [Aloud.]  Then  periah — 

Don  Gux.  Who  ? 
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Don  John.  Who? 

Don  Ped.  Jast  gods  ! instruct  me  who. 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Don  Fel.  [ Within.]  Let  me  in,  open  the  door  ! 

Léo.  ’Tis  my  father. 

Don  Ped . No  matter,  keep  the  door  fast. — 
[Aside.]  Fil  hâve  this  matter  go  no  further,  till  I 
can  reach  the  depth  on’t — \_Aloud.~\  Don  Guzman, 
leave  the  house  ; I must  suspend  my  vengeance  for 
a time. 


Don  Quz.  I obey  you  ; but  I’U  lose  my  life,  or 
show  my  innocence.  lExiL 

Don  Fel.  [ WithinJ]  Open  the  door  ; why  am  I 
kept  out  ? 

Don  Ped.  Don  John,  follow  me  by  this  back 
way. — And  you,  Leonora,  retire.  [ Exit  Leonora- 
Don  John.  [ Aside .]  If  Don  Guzman’s  throat 
were  eut,  would  not  this  bustle  end  ? — Y es. — Why, 
then,  if  his  throat  be  not  eut,  may  this  bustle  end 
me.  [£*eu»t. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Don  Guzman’s  Honte. 

Enter  Don  Guzman  and  Gajlindow 

Don  Gu z.  [ Musing .]  Galindo  ! 

Gai.  Sir! 

Don  Guz.  Try  if  you  can  see  Jacinta  ; let  her 
privately  know  I would  fain  speak  with  her. 

Gai.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  lExit. 

Don  Guz.  Sure  villany  and  impudence  were 
never  on  the  stretch  before  ! This  traitor  has 
racked  ’em  till  they  crack.  ,To  what  a plunge 
the  villain’8  tour  has  brought  me  ! Pedro’s  resent- 
ment  must  at  last  be  pointed  here.  But  that’s  a 
trifle  ; had  he  not  ruined  me  with  Leonora,  I easily 
had  passed  him  by  the  rest. — What’s  to  be  done  ? 
Wi.ich  way  shall  I convince  her  of  my  innocence  ? 
The  blood  of  him  who  has  dared  déclaré  me  guilty, 
may  satisfy  my  vengeance,  but  not  aid  my  love. 
No,  l’m  lost  with  her  for  ever — 

Enter  Jacinta. 

Speak,  is’t  not  so,  Jacinta  ? Am  I not  ruin’d  with 
the  virtuous  Leonora? 

Jac.  One  of  you,  I suppose,  is. 

Don  Guz.  Which  dost  thou  think  ? 

Jac.  Why,  he  that  came  to  spoil  ail  ; who  should 
it  be  ? 

Don  Guz.  Prithee  be  serious  with  me  if  thou 
canst  for  one  small  moment,  and  advise  me  which 
way  I shall  take  to  convince  her  of  my  innocence, 
that  it  was  I that  came  to  do  ber  service  ? 

Jac . Why  you  both  came  to  do  her  service,  did 
not  you  ? 

Don  Guz.  Still  trifling? 

Jac.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  I ! 

Don  Guz.  Then  turn  thy  thoughts  to  ease  me 
in  my  tonnent,  and  be  my  faithful  witness  to  her, 
That  Heaven  and  Hell  and  ail  their  wrath  I impre- 
cate,  if  ever  once  I knew  one  fleeting  thought,  that 
durst  propose  to  me  so  impious  an  attempt.  No, 
Jacinta,  1 love  her  well  ; but  love  with  that  humi- 
lity,  whatever  misery  I feel, 

My  torture  ne’er  shall  urge  me  on  to  seize, 

More  than  her  bourity  gives  me  leave  to  take. 

Jac.  And  the  murrain  take  such  a lover  and  his 
humility  both,  say  1.  Why  sure,  sir,  you  are  not 
in  earnest  in  this  story,  are  you  ? 

Don  Guz.  Why  dost  thou  question  it  ? 

Jac . Because  1 really  and  seriously  thought  you 
innocent. 

Don  Guz.  Innocent  ! what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Jac.  Mean  ! why  what  should  I mean  ? I mean 
that  I concluded  you  loved  my  lady  to  that  degree 
you  could  not  live  without  her  : and  that  the 


thought  of  her  being  given  up  to  another  made 
your  passion  flame  out  like  monnt  Etna.  That 
upon  this  your  love  got  the  bridle  in  his  teeth,  and 
ran  away  with  you  into  her  ch&mber,  where  that 
impertinent  spy  upon  her  and  you,  Don  John, 
followed,  and  prevented  farther  proofs  of  your 
affection. 

Don  Guz.  Why  sure— 

Jac . Why  sure,  thus  I thought  it  was,  and  thus 
she  thinks  it  is.  If  you  hâve  a mind  in  the  depth 
of  your  discrétion  to  convince  her  of  your  innocence 
— may  your  innocence  be  your  reward.  I'm  sure 
were  I in  her  place,  you  should  never  hâve  any 
other  from  me. 

Don  Guz.  Was  there  then  no  ment  in  flying  to 
her  assistance  when  I heard  her  cries  ? 

Jac.  As  much  as  the  constable  and  the  watch 
might  hâve  pretended  to— something  to  drink. 

Don  Guz.  This  is  ail  raillery  ; ’tis  impossible 
she  can  be  pleased  with  such  an  attempt. 

Jac.  ’Tis  impossible  she  can  be  pleased  with 
being  reduced  to  make  the  attempt  upon  you. 

Don  Guz.  But  was  this  a proper  way  to  save 
her  blushes  ? 

Jac.  ’Twas  in  the  dark,  that’s  one  way. 

Don  Guz.  But  it  must  look  like  downright 
violation. 

Jac.  If  it  did  not  feel  like  it,  what  did  that  sig- 
nify  ? Corne,  sir,  waggery  apart,  you  know  I’m 
your  servant,  I hâve  given  you  proofs  on’t.  There- 
fore  don’t  distrust  me  now  if  I tell  you,  this  quar- 
rel  may  be  made  up  with  the  wife,  though  perhaps 
not  with  the  husband.  In  short,  she  thinks  you 
were  first  in  her  chamber,  and  bas  not  the  worse 
opinion  of  you  for  it;  she  makes  allô wance  for  your 
sufferiogs,  and  has  still  love  enough  for  you,  not 
to  be  displeased  with  the  utmost  proofs  you  can 
give,  that  you  hâve  still  a warm  remain  for  her. 

Don  Guz.  If  this  be  true,  and  that  she  thought 
’twas  me,  why  did  she  cry  out  to  expose  me  ? 

Jac.  Because  at  that  time  she  did  not  think  ’twas 
you.  Will  that  content  you?  And  now  she  does 
think  ’twas  you,  your  business  is  to  let  her  think 
so  on  ; for  in  a word,  I can  see  she's  concemed  at 
the  danger  she  has  brought  you  into,  and  1 believe 
would  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  well  out  on’t. 

Don  Guz.  ’Tis  impossible  she  can  forgive  me. 

Jac.  (Dons  1 — Now  Heaven  forgive  me,  for  I 
had  a great  oath  upon  the  ver  y tip  of  my  tongue  ; 
you’d  make  one  mad  with  your  impossibles,  and 
your  innocence,  and  your  humilities.  ’Sdeath,  sir, 
d’you  think  a woman  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  assaults  of  a man  she  likes  and  one  she  don't  ? 
My  lady  hâtes  Don  John,  and  if  she  thought  ’twas . 
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he  had  donc  this  job!  she'd  hang  him  for’t  in  ber 
own  garten  ; she  likes  y ou,  and  if  you  ihonld  do 
such  another,  you  might  still  die  in  yonr  bed  like 
a biahop  for  ber. 

Don  Gu z.  Well,  I’il  dispute  no  farther.  I put 
myaelf  into  thy  hands.  What  am  I to  do  next  ? 

J oc.  Wbyf  do  as  sbe  bids  you;  be  in  the  way 
at  the  old  rendezvous,  she’ll  take  the  first  occasion 
she  can  to  speak  to  you  ; and  when  you  meet,  do 
as  I bid  you,  and  instead  of  your  innocent  and 
humble,  be  guilty  and  resolute.  Your  mistress  is 
now  married,  sir,  consider  that.  She  bas  changed 
her  situation,  and  so  must  you  your  battery.  . At- 
tack  a maid  gently,  a wife  warmly,  and  be  as  rug- 
ged  with  a widow  as  you  can.  Good  bye  t’ye,  sir. 

T Excunt  teverally. 

-■  ♦ — 

SCENE  II. — Lronora’s  Apartment . 

Enter  Dos  Parue. 

Don  Ped.  In  what  distraction*  bave  I pass’d  this 
night  ! 

Sure  I shall  never  dose  my  eyes  again. 

No  rack  can  equal  what  1 feel. 

Wounded  in  both  my  honour  and  my  love  ; 

They  hâve  pierced  me  in  two  tender  parts. 

Yet  could  I take  my  just  revenge, 

It  would  in  some  degree  assuage  my  Smart 
Oh,  guide  me  Heaven  to  that  cordial  drop  ! — 

Hold  ! a glance  of  light  I think  begins  to — y es — 
right.  When  yesterday  I brought  Don  John  hither, 
was  not  Don  Félix  much  disturbed  ? — He  was.  And 
why  ? — That  may  be  worth  inquiring.  But  some- 
thing  more  occurs.  At  my  arriYal  in  this  dty, 
Was  I not  told  two  cavaliers  were  warm 
In  the  pursuit  of  Leonora  ? 

One  I remember  well  they  named  ; 'twas  Guzman  : 
The  other  I am  yet  a stranger  to. 

I fear  I shall  not  be  so  long — ’Tia  Alvarada  ; 

O the  traitor  ! — yet  I may  wrong  him  much.  I 
bave  Guzman’8  own  confession  that  he  passed  the 
wall  to  corne  to  Leonora. — Oh,  but  ’twas  to  her 
assistance. — 

And  so  it  migbt,  and  be  a villain  still. 

There  are  assistances  of  varions  sorts— 

What  were  ber  wants  ? That’ s dark. — Butwhat- 
They  were,  he  came  to  her  assistance.  [soe’er 
Death  be  bis  portion  for  his  ready  service  1 

Enter  Don  Faux. 

Don  Fel . You  avoid  me,  Don  Pedro  ; ’tis  not 
well.  Am  I not  your  father,  hâve  you  not  reason 
to  believe  I am  your  friend  ? 

Don  Ped.  I hâve. 

Don  Fel.  Why  do  you  not  then  treat  me  like  a 
father  and  a friend  ? The  mystery  you  make  to  me 
of  last  night’ s disturbance  1 take  unkindly  from 
you.  Corne  tell  me  your  grief,  that  if  I can  I may 
assuage  it. 

Don  Ped.  Nothing  but  vengeance  can  give  me 
ease. 

Don  Fel.  If  I desire  to  know  your  wrongs,  ’tis 
to  assist  you  in  revenging  tbem.  * 

Don  Ped.  Know  Sien,  that  last  nigbt  in  this 
apartment  I found  Don  Guzman  and  Don  John. 

Don  Fel.  Guzman  and  Alvarada  1 

Don  Ped . Yes  ; and  Leonora  almost  naked  be- 
tween  them,  crying  ont  for  aid. 

Don  Fel.  Were  they  both  guilty  ? 


Don  Ped.  One  was  corne  to  force  her,  t’other 
to  rescue  her. 

Don  Fel.  Which  was  the  criminel  ? 

Don  Ped.  Of  that  I yet  am  ignorant.  They 
accuse  each  other. 

Don  Fel.  Can’t  your  wife  détermine  it  ? 

Don  Ped.  The  darkness  of  the  night  put  it  out 
of  her  power. 

Don  Fel.  But  I perhaps  may  bring  some  light 
I hâve  part  in  the  affront  : [to  aid  you. 

And  though  my  arm’s  too  old  and  weak  to  serve 
you, 

My  counsel  may  be  useful  to  your  vengeance. 
Know  then,  that  Don  Guzman  bas  a long  time 
pursued  my  daughter  ; and  I as  resolutely  refused 
his  suit:  which  however  has  not  hindered  him 
from  searching  ail  occasions  to  see  and  speak  to 
her.  Don  John,  on  his  side — 

Don  Ped . Don  John’s  my  friend,  and  I am 
confident — 

Don  Fel.  That  confidence  destroys  you.  Hear 
my  charge,  and  be  yourself  his  judge.  He  too  has 
been  a pressing  suitor  to  my  daughter. 

Don  Ped.  Impossible  ! 

Don  Fel.  To  me  myself,  he  has  owned  his  love 
to  her. 

Don  Ped.  Good  gods  ! Yet  still  this  leaves  the 
mystery  where  it  was  ; this  charge  is  equal. 

Don  Fel.  ’Tis  true  ; but  yonder’s  one  (if  you 
can  make  her  speak)  I hâve  reason  to  believe  can 
tell  us  more. — Ho,  Jacinta  ! 

Enter  Jacinta. 

Jac.  Do  you  call  me,  sir  ? 

Don  Fel.  Yes  ; Don  Pedro  would  speak  with 
you. — [Aside  to  Don  Pedro.]  l’U  leave  you  with 
her  ; press  her  both  by  threats  and  promises,  and 
if  you  find  your  wife  in  fault,  old  as  1 am,  her 
father  too,  I’il  raise  my  arm  to  plnnge  this  dagger 
in  her  breast  ; and  by  that  fermeté  convince  the 
world,  my  honour's  dearer  to  me  than  my  child. 

[J&rtt. 

Don  Ped.  \_Aside.’]  Heaven  grant  me  power  to 
stifle  my  rage,  till  ’tis  time  to  let  my  vengeance 
fly  ! — Jacinta,  corne  near  : I hâve  some  business 
with  you. 

Joe.  [ Aside .]  His  business  with  me  at  this 
time  can  be  good  for  nothing,  I doubt. — [Aloud.] 
What  commanda  hâve  you,  sir,  for  me  ? for  Tm 
not  very  well. 

Don  Ped.  What’s  your  disorder  ? 

Jac.  A little  sort  of  a something  towards  an  ague, 
1 think. 

Don  Ped.  You  don’t  seem  so  ill  but  you  may 
tell  me — 

Jac.  Oh,  I can  tell  you  nothing,  sir,  I assure  you. 

Don  Ped.  You  answer  me  before  you  hear  my 
question.  That  looks  as  if  you  knew — 

Jac.  I know  that  what  you  are  going  to  ask 
me,  is  a secret  I’m  out  at. 

Don  Ped.  [ Offering  her  a pur  se.']  Then  this 
shall  let  thee  into  it. 

Jac.  I know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Don  Ped.  Corne,  tell  me  ail,  and  take  thy 
reward. 

Jac.  I know  nothing  of  the  matter,  I say. 

Don  Ped.  [ Drawing  his  sword.j  Speak  ; or 
by  ail  the  flame  and  fire  of  hell  eternal— 

Jac.  O Lard  ! O Lard  ! O Lard  ! 

Don  Ped.  Speak,  or  th’art  dead. 
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Jac.  Bat  if  1 do  speak,  shan’t  I be  dead  for  ail 
ihat? 

Don  Ped.  Speak,  and  thou  art  safe. 

Jac.  Well— O Lard  I — I’m  so  frighted  !— But 
if  I must  speak  then — O dear  heart  ! — give  me  the 
purse. 

Don  Ped.  There. 

J eus.  Why  truly,  between  a purse  iu  one's  hand — 
ind — a sword  in  one’s  guts,  I think  there’ a little 
room  left  for  debate. 

Don  Ped.  Corne,  begin,  I*m  impatient. 

Jac.  Begin  ! let  me  see;  where  sball  I begin  ? 
at  Don  Guzman,  I think. 

Don  Ped.  What  of  bim  ? 

Joe.  Why  he  bas  been  in  love  with  my  lady 
tbese  six  years. 

Don  Ped.  I know  it,  but  how  has  she  received 
him  ? 

Jac.  Received  him  ! Why — as  young  maids  use 
to  receive  bandsome  fellows  ; at  first  ill,  afterwards 
better 

Don  Ped.  [Aride.]  Furies  ! — [Aloud.]  Did 
they  ever  meet  ? 

Jac.  A little. 

Don  Ped.  By  day  or  night  ? 

Jac.  Both. 

Don  Ped.  Distraction  ! Where  was  their  ren- 
dezvous  ? 

Jac.  Where  they  could  not  do  one  another 
much  good. 

Don  Ped.  As  how  ? 

Jao.  As  through  a hole  in  a wall. 

Don  Ped.  The  strumpet  banters  me. — Be 
serions,  Insolence,  or  I shall  spoil  your  gaiety  ; 
I’m  not  disposed  to  mirth. 

Jac.  Why  I am  serions,  if  you  like  my  story 
the  better  for’t. 

Don  Ped.  [Aride.]  How  misérable  a wretch 
am  1 1 

Jac . I tell  you  there’s  a wall  parts  their  two 
bouses,  and  in  that  wall  there’s  a hole.  How  the 
wall  came  by  the  hole,  I can’t  tell  ; mayhap  by 
chance,  mayhap  by  no  chance  ; but  there  ’tis,  and 
there  they  use  to  prattle. 

Don  Ped.  And  this  is  truth  ? 

Jac.  1 can’t  bâte  you  a word  on’t,  sir. 

Don  Ped.  When  did  they  meet  there  last  ? 

Jac.  Yesterday  ; I suppose  ’twaa  only  to  bid 
one  another  adieu. 

Don  Ped.  Ah,  Jacinta,  thou  hast  pierced  my 
soûl  ! 

Jac.  [Aride.]  And  yet  I han't  told  you  half  I 
could  tell  you,  my  don. 

Don  Ped.  Where  is  this  place  you  speak  of  ? 

Jac.  There  ’tis,  if  you  are  curious. 

Don  Ped.  When  they  would  speak  with  one 
another,  what’s  the  call  ? 

Jac.  Tinkle,  tinkle. 

Don  Ped.  A bell  ? 

Jac.  It  is. 

Don  Ped.  Ring  ! 

Jac.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Don  Ped.  [Hastily.]  Ring  ! 

Jac.  ’Tis  done.  [&%«  moka  the  signât. 

Don  Ped.  [Aride.]  I’il  make  use  of  her  to 
examine  him. — [Aloud.]  Does  he  corne  ? 

Jac.  Not  yet. 

Don  Ped.  Pull  again. 

Jac.  You  must  give  him  time,  sir;  my  lady 
always  does  so. 


Don  Ped.  I hear  something.  » 

Jac.  ’Tis  he. 

Don  Gux.  [ Within.]  Who’s  there  ? 

Don  Ped.  [Softly.]  Say  you  are  Leonora. 

[Dumft  thoto  ofher  unwiUingne ss,  and  his  thrcalening. 

Jac.  [Softly.]  ’Tis  Leonora. 

Don  Gux.  What  are  your  commanda,  madam  ? » 

Is  it  possible  so  unfortunate  a wretch  as  1 can  be 
capable  of  serving  you  ? 

[Don  P kd  ho  ichitpers  Jacinta,  it  ho  séant  backteard  to 
speak.  ; 

Jac.  I corne  to  ask  you,  how  you  could  so  fur 
forget  that  infinité  regard  you  bave  professed,  to 
make  an  attempt  so  dangerous  both  to  yourself  and 
me  ; and  which,  with  ail  the  esteem  and  love  I bave 
ever  borne  you,  you  scarce  could  hope  I ever  should 
fbrgive  you. 

Don  Gux.  Alas,  my  hopes  and  fears  were 
vanish’d  too. 

My  counsel  was  my  love  and  my  despair. 

If  they  advised  me  wrong,  of  them  complain, 

For  it  was  you  who  made  ’em  my  directors. 

Don  Ped.  [Aride.]  The  villain  owns  the  fact. 

It  seems  he  thinks 

He  has  not  much  to  fear  from  her  resentment. 

Oh,  torture! 

Enter  Lbonoiul 

Jac.  [Aride.]  So,  she’s  here  ; that’s  as  I ex- 
pected  : now  we  are  blown  up. 

Léo.  [Aride,  not  sering  them.]  If  I don’t  mis- 
take,  I heard  Don  Guzman’s  calL  I can’t  refuse 
to  answer  it  ; forgive  me,  goda,  and  let  my  woman’s  , 
weakness  plead  my  cause. — How  ! my  husband 
here  ! Nay  then — 

Don  Ped.  You  seem  disordered,  madam  ; pray 
what  may  be  the  cause  ? 

Léo.  [ Confused .]  I don’t  know  really  ; I’mnot 
— I don’t  know  that — 

Don  Ped.  You  did  not  know  that  I was  here,  I 
guess. 

Léo.  Y es  I did,  and — came  to  speak  with  you. 

Don  Ped.  I’m  not  at  présent  in  a taiking 
humour, 

But  if  your  tongue  is  set  to  conversation, 

There’s  one  behind  the  wall  will  entertain  you. 

Don  Gux.  But  is  it  possible,  fair  Leonora,  that 
you  eau  pardon  my  attempt  ? 

Don  Ped.  [To  Lbono&a.]  You  hear  him,  ma* 
dam  ; he  dares  own  it  to  you. 

Léo.  [Aside.]  Jacinta  winks  ; I guess  what 
scene  they  hâve  been  acting  here.  My  part  is  now 
to  play. — [To  Don  Pbdko.]  I see,  sir,  he  dares 
own  it  : nor  is  he  the  first  lover  has  presumed  be* 
yond  the  countenance  he  ever  has  received.  Pray 
draw  near,  and  hear  what  he  has  more  to  say  : it 
is  my  interest  you  should  know  the  depth  of  ail  has 
ever  passed  between  us. — 

I fain  would  know,  Don  Guzman,  whether 
In  the  whole  conduct  of  my  life,  you’ve  known 
One  step  that  could  encourage  you  to  hope 
I ever  could  be  yours, 

But  on  the  tenus  of  honour  which  you  sought  me  ? 

Don  Gux.  Not  one. 

Léo.  Why  then  should  you  believe  1 could 
Forgive  the  taking  that  by  force  which  you 
Already  were  convinced 
1 valued  more  the  keeping  than  my  life  ? 

Don  Gux.  Had  my  love  been  as  temperate  as 
I with  your  reason  had  perhaps  debated.  [yours, 
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But  not  in  reason,  but  in  fiâmes,  I flew 
To  Leonora. 

Léo.  If  8trong  temptation  be  allow’d  a plea, 
Vice,  in  the  worat  of  shapes,  bas  mucb  to  urge. 

No, 

Could  anything  bave  sbaken  me  in  virtue, 

It  must  bave  been  tbe  strengtb  of  it  in  you. 

Had  you  sbone  bright  enougb  to  dazzle  me, 

I blindly  might  bave  miss'd  tbe  patb  I meant 
To  tread  : but  now  you  bave  dear’d  my  sigbt  for 
ever. 

If  tberefore  from  tbis  moment  more  you  dare 
To  let  me  know  one  tbougbt  of  love, 

Tbough  in  the  bumblest  style,  expect  to  be 
A sacrifice  to  him  you  attempt  to  wrong. 

Farewell  ! [£%«  retires  from  him. 

Don  Gui r.  Oh,  stay  and  bear  me  ! I hâve 
wronged  myself,  I’m  innocent  ; by  ail  tbat's  sacred, 
just,  and  good,  l’m  innocent  ! 

Don  Ped.  [Aride.']  What  does  be  mean  ? 

Don  Gux.  I bave  owned  a fact  I am  not  guilty 
of  ; Jacinta  can  inform  you,  she  knows  I never — 

Joe . I know  ! the  man’s  mad.  Pray  be  gone, 
sir,  my  lady  will  bear  no  more. — I’il  sbut  him  ont, 
madam,  shan’t  I ? 

Léo.  I bave  no  farther  business  with  him. 

[Jaqnta  thuts  up  the  kde. 

Enter  I&abxlla  hastily. 

Isab.  O Heavens,  Leonora,  where  are  you  ? — 
Don  Pedro,  you  can  assist  me  better. 

Léo.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Don  Ped.  What  is  it,  madam,  I can  serve  you  in  ? 

Isab.  In  what  tbe  peace  of  my  wbole  life  con- 
sista, tbe  safety  of  my  brother.  Don  John's  servant 
bas  tbis  moment  left  me  a letter  for  him,  wbich  I 
bave  opened,  knowing  tbere  is  an  animosity  of 
some  time  between  ’em. 

Don  Ped.  Well,  madam  t 

Isab.  O dear,  it  is  a challenge,  and  what  to  do 
I know  not  ! If  I show  it  my  brother,  he’ll  imme- 
diately  fly  to  the  place  appointed  : and  if  I don’t, 
he’ll  be  accused  of  cowardice.  One  way  I risk  bis 
life,  t’other  1 ruin  his  honour. 

Don  Ped.  What  would  you  bave  me  do,  madam  ? 


Isab.  I'il  tell  you,  sir  : I only  beg  you'll  go  to 
tbe  place  where  Don  John  expects  him  ; tell  him  I 
bave  intercepted  his  letter,  and  make  him  promise 
you  he*ll  send  no  more.  By  tbis  générons  charity 
you  may  hinder  two  men  (whose  piques  are  on  a 
fmolous  occasion)  from  murdexing  one  another  ; 
and  by  tbis  good  office  you’ll  repay  tbe  small  debt 
you  owe  my  brother  for  flyinglast  nigbt  to  Leonora’s 
succour  ; and  doubly  pay  the  obligation  you  bave 
to  me  upon  the  saine  occasion. 

Don  Ped.  What  obligation,  madam  ? I am 
ignorant  ; pray  inform  me. 

Isab.  ’Twas  I,  sir,  that  first  heard  Leonora’s 
cries,  and  raised  my  brother  to  her  aid.  Pray  let 
me  receive  tbe  same  assistance  from  your  prudence 
wbich  you  bave  had  from  my  care  and  my  brother’ s 
generosity.  But  pray  lose  no  time.  Don  John 
is  perhaps  already  on  the  spot,  and  not  meeting  my 
brother,  may  send  a second  message,  wbich  may 
be  fatal. 

Don  Ped.  Madam,  be  at  rest  ; you  shall  be 
satisfied,  I’il  go  this  moment.  I’Ü  only  ask  you 
first  whether  you  are  sure  you  heard  my  wife  call 
out  for  succour,  before  your  brother  passed  the 
wall  ? 

Isab.  1 did  ; wby  do  you  ask  that  question  ? 

Don  Ped.  1 bave  a reason,  you  may  be  sure. — 
[Aside.]  Just  Heaven,  I adore  thee  1 the  truth  at 
last  shines  clear,  and  by  that  villain  Alvarada  I’m 
betrayed.  But  enough,  I’il  make  use  of  this  occa- 
sion for  my  vengeance. — [ To  Isabblla.]  Where, 
madam,  is  it  Don  John  is  waiting  ? 

Isab.  But  here,  in  a small  field  behind  the 
garden. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  His  blood  shall  do  me  reason 
for  his  treachery. 

Isab.  Will  you  go  there  directly  ? 

Don  Ped.  I will.  Be  satisfied.  [Exit. 

Léo.  You  weep,  Isabelle. 

Isab.  You  see  my  trouble  for  a brother,  for 
whom  I would  die,  and  a lover  for  whom  I would 
live.  They  both  are  authors  of  my  grief. 

Léo.  They  both  are  instruments  of  my  mis- 
fortune.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A Field  adjoining  Don  Fblix’s 

Garden. 

Enter  Lopsz. 

Lop.  O ho,  my  good  signor  Don  John,  you  are 
mistaken  in  your  man  1 1 am  your  humble  valet, 
’tis  true,  and  I am  to  obey  you  : but  when  you 
bave  got  the  devil  in  your  body,  and  are  upon  your 
rantipole  adventures,  you  shall  Quixote  it  by  your- 
self  for  Lopez.  Yonder  he  is,  waiting  for  poor 
Guzman,  with  a sword  of  a fathom  and  a half,  a 
dagger  for  close  engagement  ; and  (if  1 don’t  mis- 
take)  a pocket  pistol  for  extraordinary  occasions. 
I think  1 am  not  in  the  wrong  to  keep  a little  out 
of  the  way.  These  matters  will  end  in  a court  of 
justice,  or  I’m  wrong  in  my  foresight.  Now  that 
being  a place  where  I am  pretty  well  known,  and 
not  overmuch  reputed,  1 believe  ’tis  best,  neither 
to  corne  in  for  prisoner  nor  evidence.  But  hold  ; 
yonder  cornes  another  Toledo.  Don  Guzman  I 
présumé  ; but  1 présumé  wrong  ; ’tis — who  is’t  ? 


Don  Pedro,  by  ail  the  powers  ! What  the  pox  does 
he  here,  or  what  the  pox  do  I here  ? l’m  sure  as 
matters  stand,  1 ought  to  fly  him  Hke  a creditor  ; 
but  he  sees  me,  ’tis  too  late  to  slip  him. 

Enter  Dos  Panno. 

Don  Ped . How  now,  Lopez,  where  are  you 
going  ? 

Lop.  I’m  going,  sir,  I — I’m  going— if  you  please 
I’m  going  about  my  business. 

Don  Ped.  From  whence  do  you  corne  ? 

Lop.  Only,  only,  sir,  from — taking  the  air  a 
little,  I’m  mightily  muddled  with  a whur — round 
about  in  my  head  for  this  day  or  two  ; I’m  going 
home  to  be  let  blood,  as  fast  as  I can,  sir. 

Don  Ped.  Hold,  sir,  I’U  let  you  blood  here. — 
[Aride.]  This  rascal  may  hâve  borne  some  part  in 
this  late  adventure  : He’a  a coward,  I’il  try  to 
frighten  it  out  of  him. — [Aloud.  ] You  traitor  you, 
y’are  dead  ! 

[Seize*  Lopbz  by  the  eollar,  and  drates  his  poniard. 
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Lop.  Mercy,  Don  Pedro  ! [Kneelmg. 

Don  Ped.  Are  you  not  a villain  ? 

Lop.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Don  Ped . 1s  there  so  great  a one  npon  earth  ? 

Lop . With  respect  to  my  master  ; no. 

Don  Ped.  Préparé  then  to  die. 

Lop.  Give  me  but  time,  and  I wilL  But  noble 
Don  Pedro,  just  Don  Pedro,  generous  Don  Pedro, 
what  is  it  I hâve  done  ? 

Don  Ped.  What  if  thou  darest  deny,  1*11  plunge 
this  dagger  deep  into  thy  throat,  and  drive  the 
falsehood  to  thy  heart  again.  Therefore  take  heed, 
and  on  thy  life  déclaré  ; didat  thou  not  this  last 
night  open  my  doors  to  let  Don  Guzman  in  ? 

Lop.  Don  Guzman  ! 

Don  Ped.  Don  Guzman  ? Yes,  Don  Guzman, 
traitor,  him  1 

Lop.  Now  may  the  sky  crash  me,  if  I let  in  Don 
Guzman. 

Don  Ped.  Who  did  you  let  in  then  ? It  wan*t 
your  master  sure  ! if  it  was  him,  you  did  your  duty, 
I hâve  no  more  to  say. 

Lop.  Why  then  if  I let  in  anybody  else,  I*m  a 
son  of  a whore.  [IWmip. 

Don  Ped.  Did  he  order  you  beforehand,  or  did 
you  do’t  upon  his  knocking  ? 

Lop.  Why  he  ; Fil  tell  you,  sir,  he — pray  put  up 
that  brilliant  ; it  sparkles  so  in  my  eyes,  it  almost 
blinds  me. — [Don  Pedro  eheathes  his  poniard.] 
Thank  you,  sir. — Why,  sir,  Fil  tell  you  just  how 
the  matter  was,  but  I hope  you  won't  consider  me 
as  a party  ? 

Don  Ped.  Go  on,  thou  art  safe. 

Lop.  Why  then,  sir,  (when  for  our  sins,)  you 
had  left  us,  says  my  master  to  me,  Lopez,  says  he, 
go  and  stay  at  old  Don  Felix’a  house,  till  Don 
Pedro  returns,  they*ll  pass  thee  for  his  servant,  and 
think  he  has  ordered  thee  to  stay  there.  And  then 
says  he,  dost  hear,  open  me  the  door  by  Leonora’s 
apartment  to-night,  for  I hâve  a little  business, 
says  he,  to  do  there. 

Don  Ped.  [ Aside .]  Perfidions  wretch  ! 

Lop.  Indeed,  I was  at  finit  a little  wresty,  and 
stood  off  ; being  suspicious  (for  1 knew  the  man) 
that  there  might  be  some  ill  intentions.  But  he 
knew  me  too,  takes  me  upon  the  weak  aide,  whips 
out  a long  sword,  and  by  the  same  means  makes 
me  do  the  thing  as  you  hâve  made  me  discover  it. 
— [Aside.]  There* s neither  liberty  nor  property  in 
this  land,  since  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons  came 
amongst  us. 

Don  Ped.  Then  you  let  him  in,  as  he  bid  you  ? 

Lop.  I did  : if  I had  not,  I had  never  lived  to 
tell  you  the  story.  Yes,  I let  him  in. 

Don  Ped.  And  what  followed  ? 

Lop.  Why  he  followed. 

Don  Ped.  What  ? 

Lop.  His  inclinations. 

Don  Ped.  Which  way  ? 

Lop.  The  old  way  ; to  a woman. 

Don  Ped.  Confound  him  ! 

Lop.  In  short,  he  got  to  madam’s  chamber,  and 
before  he  had  been  there  long,  (though  you  know, 
sir,  a little  time  goes  a great  way  in  some  mattera)  I 
heard  such  a clutter  of  small  shot,  murder  ! murder  1 
murder  ! râpe  ! fire  ! help  ! and  so  forth. — But  hold, 
here  he  cornes  himself,  and  can  give  you  a more 
circumstantial  account  of  the  skirmish.  [Exit. 

Don  Ped.  1 thank  thee,  Heaven,  atlast,  for  hav- 
ing  pointed  me  to  the  victim  1 am  to  sacrifice. 


Enter  Dos  John. 

Yillain,  defend  thyself  l [Drawing. 

Don  John.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Don  Ped.  To  punish  a traitor. 

Don  John.  Where  is  he  ? 

Don  Ped.  In  the  heart  of  a swom  friend. 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  I saw  Lopez  go  from  him  ; 
without  doubt  he  has  told  him  ail. — [Aloud.]  Of 
what  am  I suspected  ? 

Don  Ped.  Of  betraying  the  greatest  trust  that 
man  could  place  in  man. 

Don  John.  And  by  whom  am  I accused. 

Don  Ped.  By  me.  Hâve  at  thy  traitor*  s heart. 

Don  John.  Hold  ! and  be  not  quite  a madman  I 
Pedro,  you  know  me  welh  You  know  I am  not 
backward  upon  these  occasions,  nor  shall  I refuse 
you  any  satisfaction  you*ll  demand;  but  firet,  I 
will  be  heard,  and  tell  you,  that  for  a man  of  sense, 
you  are  pleased  to  make  very  odd  conclusions. 

Don  Ped.  'Why,  what  is’t  possible  thou  canst 
invent  to  clear  thyself  ? 

Don  John.  To  clear  myself  ! Of  what  ? I’m  to 
be  thanked  for  what  I hâve  done,  and  not  re- 
proached.  1 find  I hâve  been  an  ass,  and  pushed 
my  friendship  to  that  point,  you  find  not  virtue  in 
yourself  enough  to  conceive  it  in  another.  But 
henceforward  I shall  be  a better  husband  on’t. 

Don  Ped.  I should  be  loath  to  find  ingratitude 
could  e*er  be  justly  charged  upon  me  : but  affcer 
what  your  servant  has  confessed — 

Don  John.  My  servant  1 right,  my  servant  ! the 
very  thing  I guessed.  Fy,  fy,  Don  Pedro  1 is't 
from  a servant*  s mouth  a friend  condemnsafriend? 
or  can  servants  alway s judge  at  what  their  masters” 
outward  actions  point  ? But  some  allowances  I 
should  make  for  the  wild  agitations  you  must  needs 
be  in.  Fm  therefore  calm,  and  thus  far  pass  ail  by. 

Don  Ped.  If  you  are  innocent,  Heaven  be  my 
aid,  that  I may  find  you  so.  But  still — 

Don  John.  But  still  you  wrong  me,  if  you  still 
suspect.  Hear  then,  in  short,  my  part  of  this 
adventure.  In  order  to  acquit  myself  of  the  charge 
you  laid  upon  me  in  your  absence,  I went  last 
night,  just  as  *twas  dark,  to  view  the  several 
approacbes  to  the  house  where  you  had  left  your 
wife  ; and  I observed  not  far  from  one  of  the  back 
doors  two  persons  in  close  eager  conférence.  I was 
disguised,  so  ventured  to  pass  near  *em,  and  by  a 
word  or  two  I heard,  I found  ’twas  Guzman  talk- 
ing  to  Jacinta.  My  concern  for  your  honour 
made  me  at  first  résolve  to  call  him  to  an  immédiate 
account.  But  then  reflecting  that  I might  possi- 
bly  o’erhear  some  part  of  their  discourse,  and  by 
that  judge  of  Leonora*s  thoughts,  I reined  my 
passion  in  ; and  by  the  help  of  an  advancing  but» 
tress,  which  kept  me  from  their  sight,  I leamed  the 
black  conspiracy.  Don  Guzman  said,  he  had 
great  complaint  to  make  ; and  since  his  honourable 
love  had  been  so  ill  retumed,  he  could  with  ease 
foigive  himself,  if  by  some  rougher  means  he 
should  procure  what  prayers,  and  tears,  and  sigha 
had  urged  in  vain. 

Don  Ped.  Go  on. 

Don  John.  His  kind  assistant  closed  smoothly 
with  him,  and  informed  him  with  what  ease  that 
very  night  she*d  introduce  him  to  her  chamber. 
At  last  they  parled,  with  this  agreement,  that  at 
some  overture  in  a wall,  he  should  expect  her  to 
inform  him  when  Leonora  was  in  bed,  and  ail  the 
coast  was  clear. 
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Don  Ped.  Despatch  the  rest. — [Aside.]  Ig't 
possible  after  ail  he  sbould  be  innocent  ! 

Don  John.  I must  confess  the  reaolntion  taken 
made  me  tremble  for  you.  How  to  prevent  it  now 
and  for  ever  was  my  nezt  care.  I immediately 
ordered  Lopez  to  go  lie  at  Don  Felix’s  and  to  open 
me  the  door  when  ail  the  family  were  in  bed.  He 
did  as  I directed  him.  1 entered,  and  in  the  dark 
found  my  way  to  Leonora’s  apartment  ; 1 fonnd 
the  door  open,  at  which  I was  snrprised.  I thought 
I heard  some  stirring  in  her  chamber,  and  in  an 
instant  heard  her  cry  to  aid.  At  this  I drew,  and 
roshed  into  the  room  ; which  Guzman  alarmed  at, 
cried  out  to  her  assistance.  His  ready  impudence, 
I muât  confess,  at  first  qnite  strnck  me  speechless  ; 
|i  bat  in  a moment  1 regained  my  tongne,  and  loud 
i prodaimed  the  traitor. 

Don  Ped.  Is’t  possible  ! 

Don  John.  Yet  more  : yoor  arrivai  hindering 
me  at  that  time  from  taking  vengeance  for  your 
wrong,  1 at  this  instant  expect  him  here,  to  pnnish 
him  (with  heaven's  righteous  aid)  for  daring  to 
attempt  my  ruin  with  de  man,  wbose  friendship  1 
prefer  to  ail  the  blessings  Heaven  and  earth  dis- 
pense.  And  now,  Don  Pedro,  1 hâve  told  you 
this,  if  still  you  hâve  a mind  to  take  my  life,  I shall 
defend  it  with  the  self-game  warmth  1 intended  to 
expose  it  in  your  service.  [Draw. 

Don  Ped.  [ Aside .)  If  I did  not  know  he  was 
in  love  with  Leonora,  1 could  be  easily  Aurprised 
with  what  he  has  told  me.  But — but  yet  ’tis  cer- 
tain he  has  destroyed  the  proofs  against  him  ; and 
if  I only  hold  him  guilty  as  a lover,  why  must  Don 
Guzman  pass  for  innocent  ? Good  Gods,  I am 
again  returning  to  my  doubts  ! 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  I hâve  at  last  reduced  him 
to  a balance, 

But  one  lie  more  toss’d  in  will  tara  the  scale. — 
[Aloud.]  One  obligation  more,  my  friend,  you 
owe  me  ; 

1 thought  to  hâve  let  it  pass,  but  it  shall  out 
Know  then, 

1 loved,  like  you,  the  beauteous  Leonora  ; 

But  from  the  moment  1 observed  how  deep 
Her  dart  had  pierced  you, 

I tore  my  passion  from  my  bleeding  heart, 

And  sacrificed  my  happiness  to  yours. 

Now  l’ve  no  more  to  plead  ; if  still  you  tbink 
Your  vengeance  is  my  due,  corne  pay  it  me. 

Don  Ped.  Rather  ten  thousand  poniards  strike 
O Alvarada  ! [me  dead. 

C&n  you  forgive  a wild  distracted  friend  ? 

Gods  ! whither  was  my  jealous  frenzy  leading  me  ? 
Can  you  forget  this  b&rbarous  injury  ? 

Don  John.  I can  : no  more.  But  for  the 
future,  think  me  what  I am,  a faithful  and  a zealous 
friend.  Retire,  and  leave  me  here.  In  a few 
] moments  I hope  to  bring  you  farther  proofs  on't. 

: Guzman  I instantly  expect;  leave  me  to  do  you 
I justice  on  him. 

| Don  Ped.  That  must  not  be.  My  revenge  can 
i ne’er  be  satisfied  by  any  other  hand  but  this. 
i Don  John.  Then  let  that  do’t.  You’ll  in  a 
• moment  hâve  an  opportunity. 

Don  Ped.  You  mis  take,  he  won't  be  here. 

Don  John.  How  so  ? 

Don  Ped.  He  has  not  had  your  challenge.  His 
sister  intercep ted  it,  and  desired  l’d  corne  to  pre- 
vent the  quarrel. 

Don  John.  What  then  is  to  be  donc  ? 


Don  Ped.  1*11  go  and  find  him  out  immediately. 

Don  John.  Very  well  : or  hold — [Aside.]  I 
must  hinder  ’em  from  talking,  gossiping  may  dis- 
cover me. — [A  loud.]  Y es:  let*s  go  and  find 

him  : or,  let  me  see — ay — ’twill  do  better. 

Don  Ped.  What  ? 

Don  John.  Why — that  the  punishment  should 
suit  the  crime. 

Don  Ped.  Explain. 

Don  John.  Attack  him  by  his  own  laws  of  war. 
— Twas  in  the  night  he  would  hâve  had  your 
honour,  and  in  the  night  you  ought  to  hâve  his 
life. 

Don  Ped.  His  treason  cannot  take  the  guilt  from 
mine. 

Don  John.  There  is  no  guilt  in  fair  retaliation. 
When  *ti8  a point  of  honour  founds  the  quarrel, 
the  laws  of  swordmen  must  be  kept,  ’tis  true  : but 
if  a thief  glides  in  to  seize  my  treasure,  methinks 
I may  return  the  favour  on  my  dagger’s  point,  as 
well  as  with  my  sword  of  ceremony  six  times  as 
long. 

Don  Ped.  Yet  still  the  nobler  method  J would 
choose  ; it  better  satisfies  the  vengeance  of  a man 
of  honour. 

Don  John.  I own  it,  were  you  sure  you  should 
succeed  : but  the  events  of  combats  are  uncertain. 
Your  enemy  may  ’scape  you  : you  perhaps  may 
only  wound  him  ; you  may  be  parted.  Believe 
me,  Pedro,  the  injury’g  too  great  for  a punctilio 
satisfaction. 

Don  Ped.  Well,  guide  me  as  you  please,  so  you 
direct  me  quickly  to  my  vengeance.  What  do  you 
propose  ? 

Don  John.  That  which  is  easy,  as  ’tia  just  to 
execute.  The  wall  he  passed,  to  attempt  your 
wife,  let  us  get  over  to  prevent  his  doing  so  any 
more.  ’Twül  let  us  in  to  a private  apartment  by 
his  garden,  where  every  evening  in  his  amorous 
solitudes  he  spends  some  time  alone,  and  where  1 
guess  his  late  fair  scheme  was  drawn.  The  deed 
done,  we  can  retreat  the  way  we  entered  ; let  me 
be  your  pilot,  ’tis  now  e’en  dark,  and  the  most 
proper  time. 

Don  Ped.  Lead  on  ; I’il  follow  you. 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  How  many  villanies  I’m 
forced  to  act,  to  keep  one  secret  ! [JSwvaf. 

— » 

SCENE  II. — Don  Guzman’s  Apartment. 

Don  Guzman  diseovered  siUing. 

Don  Gux.  With  what  rigour  does  this  unfaithful 
woman  treat  me  ! 1 ls’t  possible  it  can  be  she,  who 
appeared  to  love  me  with  so  much  tenderness  ? 
How  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  a woman's 
heart?  Sure  they’re  not  worth  those  anxious 
cares  they  give. — [Æwtn^.]  Then  burst  my  chains, 
and  give  me  room  to  search  for  nobler  pleasures. 
I feel  my  heart  begin  to  mutiny  for  liberty  ; there 
is  a spirit  in  it  yet,  will  struggle  hard  for  freedom  : 
but  solitude’s  the  worst  of  seconds. — Ho,  Sanchol 
Gai  in  do  ! who  waits  there  ? Bring  some  lights. 
Where  are  you  ? 

Enter  Galindo,  rubbing  his  eues,  and  drunk. 

Gai.  I can’t  well  tell.  Do  you  want  me,  sir  ? 

Don  Gux.  Y es,  sir,  I want  you.  Why  am  1 
left  in  the  dark  ? what  were  you  doing  ? 

Gai.  Doing,  sir  ! 1 was  doing — what  one  does 
when  one  sleeps,  sir. 
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Don  Gux.  Hâve  you  no  light  without  ? 

Gai.  [ Yaioning.]  Light  ! — No,  sir, — I hâve  no 
light.  I &m  nsed  to  hârdship.  1 can  sleep  in  the 
dark. 

Don  Gux.  You  hâve  been  drinking,  you  rascal, 
you  are  drunk  ! 

Gai.  1 hâve  been  drinking,  sir,  'tis  true,  but  I 
am  not  drunk.  Every  man  that  is  drunk,  h as  been 
drinking  ; confesaed.  But  every  man  that  has 
been  drinking,  is  not  drunk.  Confess  that  too. 

Don  Gux.  Who  is’t  has  pot  you  in  this  condi- 
tion, you  sot  ? 

Gai.  A very  honest  fellow  : Madam  Leonora’s 
coachman,  nobody  else.  1 hâve  been  making  a 
little  debauch  with  Madam  Leonora’s  coachman  ; 
yes. 

Don  Guz.  How  came  you  to  drink  with  him, 
beast? 

Gai.  Only  par  complaisance,  sir.  The  coach- 
man was  to  be  drunk  upon  madam’s  wedding  ; and 
1 beiog  a friend,  was  desired  to  take  part. 

Don  Gux . And  so,  you  villain,  you  can  make 
yourself  merry  with  what  renders  me  misérable  ! 

Gai.  No,  sir,  no  ; ’twas  the  coachman  was  merry  : 
I drank  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  The  rememb rance 
of  your  misfortunes,  made  me  so  sajl,  so  sad,  that 
every  cup  I swallowed,  was  like  a cup  of  poison  to 
me. 

Don  Gux.  Without  doubt 

Gai.  Yes  } and  to  mortify  myself  upon  melan- 
choly  matters,  I believe  1 took  down  fifty.  Yes. 

Don  Gux.  Go  fetch  some  lights,  you  drunken 
sot,  you  ! 

GaL  1 will  if  I can  find  the  door,  that  is  to  say. 
— The  devil’s  in  the  door  ! 1 think  ’tis  grown  too 
little  for  me. — [Feeling  for  the  door,  and  running 
against  */.]  Shrunk  this  wet  weather,  1 présumé. 

IBxiL 

Don  Gux.  Absence,  the  old  remedy  for  love, 
must  c'en  be  mine  ; to  stay  and  brave  the  danger 
were  presumption  : Farewell,  Yalencia,  then  I and 
farewell,  Leonora  ! And  if  thon  canst,  my  heart, 
redeem  thy  liberty  ; secure  it  by  a farewell  etemal 
to  her  sex. 

Re-enter  Gaundo,  with  a candie. 

Gai.  Here’s  light,  sir. — [He  folle  and  puis  it 
ouf.]  So  1 

Don  Gux.  Well  donel  You  sottish  rascal, 
corne  no  more  in  my  sight. 

[Exit  into  an  adjoining  chatnber. 

Gai.  These  boards  are  so  uneven  ! — You  shall 
see  now  I shall  neither  find  the  candie — nor  the 
candlestick;  it  shan’t  be  for  want  of  searching 
however. — [ Rising , and  feeling  about  for  the  can- 
die.] O ho,  hâve  I got  you!  Enongh,  l’il  look  for 
your  companion  to-morrow. 

Enter  Dos  Pbdro  and  Dow  John. 

Don  Ped.  Where  are  we  now  ? 

Don  John.  We  are  in  the  apartment  I told  you 
of — softly — 1 hear  something  stir. — Ten  to  one  but 
’tis  he. 

Gai.  Don't  I hear  somewhat  ? — No. — When  one 
has  wine  in  one’s  head,  one  has  such  a bustle  in 
one’s  ears. 

Don  Ped.  [ To  Don  John.]  Who  is  that  talldng 
to  himself  ? 

Don  John.  Tis  his  servant,  I know  his  voice, 
keep  stilL 


a or  v.  i 


Gai.  Well  ; since  my  master  has  banished  me  | 
his  sight,  1*11  redeem  by  my  obedience  what  I hâve 
lost  by  my  debauch.  1*11  go  sleep  twelve  hours  in  , 
some  melancholy  hole  where  the  de  vil  shan’t  find  i 
me.  Yes.  [ExiL 

Don  John.  He’s  gone  ; but  hnsh,  I hear  some- 
body  coming. 

Don  Gux.  Ho,  there  ! will  nobody  bring  light  ? 

{Bchind  the  scène. 

Don  Ped.  ’Tis  Guzman. 

Don  John.  ’Tis  so,  préparé. 

Don  Ped.  Shall  I own  my  weakness  ? I feel  an 
inward  check  ; 1 wish  this  could  be  done  some 
other  way. 

Don  John.  Distraction  ail  ! is  this  a time  to 
balance?  Think  on  the  injury  he  would  hâve  done  ( 
you,  ’twill  fortify  your  arm,  and  guide  yonrdagger  i 
to  his  heart 

Don  Ped.  Enough,  I’il  hesitate  no  more  ; be 
satisfied,  hark  ! he’s  coming. 

Re-enter  Don  Guzman,  he  crosses  the  stage. 

Don  Gux.  I think  these  rogues  are  resolved  to 
leave  me  in  the  dark  ail  night  {Exil. 

Doti  John.  Now’s  your  time  ; follow  him,  and 
strike  home. 

Don  Ped.  To  his  heart,  if  my  dagger  will  reach 
it.  LBxit.  , 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  If  one  bekilled,  l’m  Bâtis-  : 
fied  ; ’tis  no  great  matter  which. 

Re-enter  Don  Guzman,  Don  Pbduo  following  htm,  with  \ 
his  dagger  ready  to  strike. 

Don  Gux.  My  chamber-door’s  locked,  and  I I 
think  I hear  somebody  tread. — Who’s  there  ? — | 
Nobody  answers.  But  still  I hear  something  stir.  ; 
Holo  there  ! Sancho,  %re  you  ail  drunk  ? Some 
lights  here  quickly. 

[Passes  by  the  corner  where  Don  John  stands,  and  goes  . 

Off  the  stage  ; Don  Pbdho  foUowing  him. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  I think  I’m  near  him  now.  1 
— Trait  or,  take  that  ! my  wife  has  sent  it  thee.  ! 

[SXoAf  Don  John.  ■ 

Don  John.  Ah,  I’m  dead  ! 

Don  Ped.  Then  thou  hast  thy  due. 

Don  John.  I hâve  indeed,  ’tis  I that  hâve  be- 
trayed  thee. 

Don  Ped.  And  ’tis  I that  am  revenged  on  thee 
for  doing  it. 

Don  John.  I would  hâve  forced  thy  wife. 

Don  Ped.  Die  then  with  the  regret  to  hâve  failed 
in  thy  attempt. 

Don  John.  Farewell,  if  thou  canst  forgive  me — 

{pies. 

Don  Ped.  I hâve  done  the  deed  : there’s  nothing 
left,  but  to  make  our  escape.  Don  John,  where 
are  you  ? let’s  be  gone,  I hear  the  servants  coming. 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Lop.  [ Without.]  Open  there  quickly,  open  the 
door  ! 

Don  Ped.  That’s  Lopez,  we  shall  be  discovered. 
But  ’tis  no  great  matter,  tbe  crime  will  justify  the 
execution.  But  where’s  Don  John  ? — Don  John, 
where  are  you  ? 

{Knocking  at  the  door. 

Lop.  [ WUhout.]  Open  the  door  there,  quickly  ! 
— Madam,  I saw  ’em  both  pass  the  wall,  the  devil’s 
in’t  if  any  good  cornes  on’t. 

Léo . {Without.]  I am  frightened  ont  of  my 
senses  ! — Ho,  Isabelle  ! 

Don  Ped.  ’Tis  Leonora. — She’s  welcome. — 
With  her  own  eyes  let  her  see  her  Guzman  dead. 


SCENE  II. 


THE  FALSE  FRIEND. 


Enter  Don  Guzman,  Lbonora,  Isaeklla,  Jacinta,  and 

Lopsz,  with  lights. 

Don  Ped.  Ha  ! what  is’t  I see  ? Guzman 
alive  ? Then  who  art  thou  ? {.Looking  on  Don  John. 

Don  Gu*.  Guzman  alive!  Yes,  Pedro,  Guz- 
man ia  alive. 

Don  Ped,  Then  Heaven  is  just,  and  there’s  a 
traiter  dead. 

Isab.  [ Weeping.  ] Alas,  Don  John  ! 

Lop,  [Looking  upon  Don  John.]  Buenas 
noches  ! 

Don  Guz.  What  has  produoed  this  bloody 
scene  ? 

Don  Ped.  'Tis  I hâve  been  the  actor  in’t  ; my 
poniard,  Guzman,  1 intended  in  your  heart.  I 


thought  your  crime  deserved  it  : but  I did  you 
wrong,  and  my  hand  in  searching  the  innocent,  has 
by  heaven’s  justice  been  directed  to  the  guilty. 
Don  John,  with  his  last  breath,  confessed  himself 
the  offender.  Thus  my  revenge  is  satisfied,  and 
you  are  cleared. 

Don  G um.  Good  Heaven,  how  équitable  are  thy 
judgments  ! 

Don  Ped.  [ To  Léo  no  r a.]  Corne,  madam,  my 
honour  now  is  satisfied,  and  if  you  please  my  love 
may  be  so  too. 

Léo.  If  it  is  not, 

You  to  yourself  alone  shall  own  your  Smart, 

For  where  I’ve  given  my  hand,  1*11  give  my 
heart.  . [Enimt  omnet. 


EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN  BT  MB8.  0LDT1ELD. 


What  say  you,  sirs,  d'ye  think  my  lady^ll  ’scape? 
'Tis  devilish  hard  to  stand  a favourite’s  râpe. 
Should  Guzman,  like  Don  John,  break  in  upon 
ber. 

For  ali  her  virtue,  heaven  hâve  mercy  on  her  ! 

Her  strength,  I douht,  's  in  his  irrésolution, 
There’s  wondrous  charme  in  vigorous  execution. 
Indeed  you  men  are  fools,  you  won't  believe 
What  dreadful  things  we  women  can  forgive  : 

I know  but  one  we  never  do  pass  by. 

And  that  you  plague  us  with  eteraally  ; 


When  in  your  courtly  fears  to  disoblige, 

You  won’t  attack  the  town  which  you  besiege  : 
Your  guns  are  light,  and  planted  out  of  reach  : 
D’ye  think  with  billets-doux  to  make  a breach  ? 
’Tis  small-shot  ail,  and  not  a atone  will  fly  : 
Walls  fall  by  cannon,  and  by  firing  nigh  : 

In  sluggish  dull  bloclcades  you  keep  the  field, 
And  starve  us  ere  we  can  with  honour  yield. 

In  short — 

We  can't  reçoive  those  terme  you  gently  tender, 
But  storm,  and  we  can  answer  our  surrender. 


THE  CONFEDERACY. 

8 (ffiomtîjg. 


DR  AM  ATI  S PERSONÆ. 


MonkŸtrap,  } *"•  •**  Mone*  Seriotof'»- 
Dick  Amlkt,  a Gamester , 8on  to  Mrs.  Amlkt. 
Braas,  his  Companion,  pattes  for  hit  Valet-de- 
Chambre. 

Clip,  a Qoldtmith . 

Jbssamin,  Footboy  to  C Larissa. 

A Constable. 

Claris&a,  Wife  toQnirs,  an  expensive  luxvrious 
Woman,  a great  Admirer  qfQuality. 


Aramtnta,  Wife  to  Monkytrap,  very  intimait 
with  Clarissa,  iam«  Humour. 

Corinna,  Daughter  \to  Grip*  by  a former  Wi/t, 
a good  Fortune,  young,  and  kept  very  close 
by  her  Father. 

Flippanta,  Maid  to  Clartssa. 

Mrs.  Amlkt,  a Seller  qf  ail  Sorts  of  privait  Affaire 
to  the  Ladies. 

Mrs.  Cloogit,  her  Neighbour. 


SCENE, — London. 


PROLOGUE. 

8POKBN  BY  A 8HABBY  PO  ET. 


Y b gods  ! what  crime  had  my  poor  father  done, 
That  you  should  make  a poet  of  his  son  ? 

Or  is’t  for  some  great  services  of  his, 

Y’are  pleased  to  compliment  his  boy— with  this  ? 

iShotoing  his  croton  oflaurel. 
The  honour,  I must  needs  confesa,  is  great, 

If,  with  his  crown,  you’d  tell  him  where  to  eat. 
'Ils  well. — Bat  I hâve  more  complainte — look  here  ! 

IShowing  his  ragged  coat. 
Hark  ye  : — D'ye  think  this  suit  good  winter  wear  ? 
In  a cold  morning,  whu — at  a lord*s  gâte, 

How  you  hâve  let  the  porter  let  me  wait  ! 

You’Ü  say,  perhaps,  you  knew  I’d  get  no  harm, 
You’d  given  me  lire  enough  to  keep  me  warm. 
Ah!— 

A world  of  blessings  to  th&t  fire  we  owe  ; 

Without  it  I’d  ne’er  made  this  princely  show. 

I hâve  a brother  too,  now  in  my  sight, 

iLooking  behind  the  seenet. 
A busy  man  amongst  us  here  to-night  : 


Your  lire  has  made  him  play  a thousand  pranks, 
For  which,  no  doubt,  you've  had  his  daily  thanks  ; 
He  has  thank’d  you,  first,  for  ail  his  decent  plays, 
Where  he  so  nickM  it,  when  he  writ  for  praise. 
Next  for  his  meddling  with  some  folks  in  black. 
And  bringing — souse  ! — a priest  upon  his  back  ; 
For  building  houses  here  to  oblige  the  peers, 

And  fetching  ail  their  house  about  his  ears  ; 

For  a new  play,  he’as  now  thought  fit  to  write, 

To  soothe  the  town — which  they — will  damn  to- 
night. 

These  benefits  are  such,  no  man  can  doubt 
But  he'll  go  on,  and  set  your  fancy  ont, 

Till  for  reward  of  ail  his  noble  deeds, 

At  last  like  other  sprightly  folks  he  speeds  : 

Has  this  great  recompense  fix’d  on  his  brow 
At  famed  Parnassus  ; has  your  leave  to  bow 
And  walk  about  the  streets — eÿiipp’d — as  I am 
now. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Covent  Gardon. 

Enter  Mrs.  Amlkt  and  Mrs.  Cloooit,  meeting . 

Mrs . Ami.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  ; good- 
morrow,  neighbour  Cloggit  ! How  does  ail  at  your 
house  this  morning  ? 

Mrs.  Clog.  Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Amlet, 
thank  you  kindly  ; how  do  you  do,  I pray  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  At  the  old  rate,  neighbour,  poor  and 
honest  ; these  are  hard  times,  good  lack  ! 


Mrs.  Clog.  If  they  are  hard  with  you,  what  are 
they  with  us  ? You  hâve  a good  trade  going,  ail  the 
great  folks  in  town  help  you  off  with  your  mar- 
chandise. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Yes,  they  do  help  us  off  with  *em 
indeed  ; they  buy  ail. 

Mrs.  Clog.  And  pay— 

Mrs.  Ami.  For  some. 

Mrs.  Clog.  Well,  ’tis  a thousand  pitiés,  Mrs. 
Amlet,  they  are  not  as  ready  at  one  as  they  are  at 
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Br 09$.  Why,  he  robbed  a church. 

Dick.  Ay,  bot  he  forgot  to  make  sure  of  the 
sezton. 

Bras ».  Are  not  you  a great  rogne  ? 

Dick.  Or  I should  wear  worse  clothes. 

Brass . Hark  you,  I would  ad  vise  you  to  change 
your  life. 

Dick.  And  tnm  ballad-singer  ? 

Brass.  Not  so  neither. 

Dick.  What  then. 

Brass.  Why,  if  yon  can  get  this  young  wench, 
reform,  and  live  honest. 

Dick.  That’a  the  way  to  be  starved. 

Brass.  No,  she  ha a money  enough  to  buy  you  a 
good  place,  and  pay  me  into  the  bargain  for  help- 
ing  her  to  so  good  a match.  You  hâve  but  tins 
throw  left  to  save  you,  for  you  are  not  ignorant, 
youngster,  that  your  morals  begin  to  be  pretty 
well  known  about  town  ; hâve  a care  your  noble 
birth  and  your  honourable  relations  are  not  dis- 
covered  too  ; there  needs  but  that  to  hâve  you 
tossed  in  a blanket,  for  the  entertainment  of  tha 
firat  company  of  ladies  you  intrude  into  ; and  then, 
like  a dutiful  son,  you  may  daggle  about  with  your 
mother,  and  sell  paint  : she’s  old  and  weak,  and 
wants  somebody  to  carry  her  goods  after  her.  How 
like  a dog  will  you  look,  with  a pair  of  plod  shoes, 
your  hair  cropped  up  to  your  ears,  and  a bandbox 
under  your  arm  ! 

Dicte.  Why  faith,  Brass,  I think  thon  art  in  the 
right  on’t  ; I must  ûx  my  affairs  quickly,  or  ma* 
dam  Fortune  will  be  playing  some  of  her  bitch- 
tricks  with  me  : therefore  I’U  tell  thee  what  we’ll 
do  ; we’ll  pursue  this  old  rogue’a  daughter  heartily  ; 
we’ll  cheat  his  family  to  purpose,  and  they  shall 
atone  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Brass . Hâve  at  her  then  ! I’il  about  your  busi- 
ness presently. 

Dick.  One  kiss — and  success  attend  thee. 

Brass.  A great  rogue  ! — Well,  I say  nothing  : 
but  when  I hâve  got  the  thing  into  a good  posture, 
he  shall  sign  and  seal,  or  1*11  hâve  him  tumbled  out 
of  the  house  like  a cheese. — Now  for  Flippanta. 

[Knockt  at  Gripk’s  door. 

♦ 

Enter  Fuppanta. 

Flip.  Who’s  that  ? Brass  ! 

Brass.  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  What  want  you,  rogue’s  face  ? 

Brass.  Is  your  mistress  dressed  ! 

Flip.  What,  already  1 Is  the  fellow  drunk  ? 

Brass.  Why,  with  respect  to  her  looking-glass, 
it’s  almost  two. 

Flip.  What  then,  fool  ? 

Brass.  Why  then  it’s  time  for  the  mistress  of 
the  house  to  corne  down,  and  look  after  her 
family. 

Flip.  Prithee  don’t  be  an  owl.  Those  that  go 
to  bed  at  night  may  rise  in  the  moming  1 we 
that  go  to  bed  in  the  moming  rise  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Brass.  When  does  she  make  her  visita  then  ? 

Flip.  By  candle-light  ; it  helps  off  a muddy 
complexion  ; we  women  hâte  inquisitive  sunshine. 
But  do  you  know  that  my  lady  is  going  to  tum 
good  housewife  ? 

Brass.  What,  is  she  going  to  die  ? 

Flip.  Die! 

Brass.  Why,  that’s  the  only  way  to  save  money 
for  her  family. 


Flip.  No  ; but  she  has  thought  of  a project  to 
save  chair-bire. 

Brass.  As  how  ? 

Flip.  Why  ail  the  company  she  used  to  keep 
abroad,  she  now  intends  shall  meet  at  her  own 
house.  Your  master  has  advised  her  to  set  up  a 
basset-table. 

Brass.  Nay,  if  he  advised  her  to  *t,  it’s  right  ; 
but  has  she  acquainted  her  husband  with  it  yet  ? 

Flip.  What  to  do?  when  the  company  meet, 
he’ll  see  ’era. 

Brass.  Nay,  that's  true,  as  you  say  ; he’ll  know 
it  soon  enough. 

Flip.  Well,  I must  be  gone  ; bave  you  any  busi- 
ness with  my  lady  ? 

Brass.  Ye8  ; as  ambassador  from  Araminta,  I 
bave  a letter  for  her. 

Flip.  Give  it  me. 

Brass.  Hold  ! — and  as  tint  minister  of  State  to 
the  colonel,  I bave  an  affair  to  communicate  to 
thee. 

Flip.  What  is’t  ?— quick  ! 

Brass.  Why — he's  in  love. 

Flip.  With  what  ? 

Brass.  A woman — and  her  money  together. 

Flip.  Who  is  she  ? 

Brass.  Corinna. 

Flip.  What  would  he  be  at  ? 

Brass.  At  her,  if  she’s  at  leisure. 

Flip.  Which  way  ? 

Brass.  Honourably.  He  has  ordered  me  to 
demand  her  of  thee  in  marriage. 

Flip.  Of  me  ! 

Brass.  Why,  when  a man  of  quality  has  a mind 
to  a city  fortune,  wouldBt  hâve  him  apply  to  her 
father  and  mother  ? 

Flip.  No. 

Brass . No  ; so  I think.  Men  of  our  end  of  the 
town  are  better  bred  than  to  use  ceremony.  With 
a long  periwig  we  strike  the  lady  ; with  a you- 
know-what  we  soften  the  maid;  and  when  the 
parson  has  done  his  job,  we  open  the  affair  to  the 
family.  Will  you  slip  this  letter  into  her  Prayer- 
Book,  my  little  queen  ? it’s  a very  passionate  one. 
It’s  sealed  with  a heart  and  a dagger  ; you  may  see 
by  that  what  he  intends  to  do  with  himself. 

Flip.  Are  there  any  verses  in  it  ? if  not,  I won’t 
touch  it. 

Brass.  Not  one  word  in  prose;  it’s  dated  in 
rhyme.  [Flippawta  takes  the  letter. 

Flip.  Well,  but  hâve  you  bronght  nothing  elae  ? 

Brass.  Gad  for  give  me,  I’m  the  forgetfullest 
dog  ! — 1 hâve  a letter  for  you  too  ; — here,  ’tis  in  a 
purse,  but  it’s  in  prose  ; you  won’t  touch  it. 

Flip.  Yes,  hang  it,  it  is  not  good  to  be  too 
dainty. 

Brass.  How  useful  a virtue  is  humility  ! — Well, 
child,  we  shall  hâve  an  answer  to-morrow,  shaxf’t 
we? 

Flip.  1 can’t  promise  you  that  ; for  our  young 
gentlewoman  is  not  so  often  in  my  way  as  she 
would  be.  Her  father  (who  is  a citizen  from  the 
foot  to  the  forehead  of  him)  lets  her  seldom  con- 
verse with  her  mother-in-law  and  me,  for  fear  she 
should  leara  the  airs  of  a woman  of  quality.  But 
I'il  take  the  first  occasion. — See,  there’s  my  lady  ; 
go  in  and  deliver  your  letter  to  her.  [JSantuf. 
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Flip.  She's  a troublesome  jade. 

Clar.  So  are  ail  people  that  corne  a-dunning. 

Flip.  What  will  you  do  with  ber  ? 

Clar.  1 hâve  just  now  thought  on’t.  She’s  very 
rich,  that  woman  is,  Flippanta  ; I’U  borrow  some 
money  of  her. 

Flip.  Borrow  ! sure  you  jeat,  madam. 

Clar.  No,  l’m  in  earnest;  I give  thee  commis- 
aion  to  do  it  for  me. 

Flip.  Me  ! 

Clar.  Why  dost  thon  stare,  and  look  so  nngainly  ? 
don’t  I speak  to  be  understood  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  I nnderstand  you  well  enough  ; but 
Mrs.  Amlet — 

Clar.  But  Mrs.  Amlet  must  lend  me  some  mo- 
ney ; where  shall  I bave  any  to  pay  her  else  ? 

Flip.  That’s  true  ; I never  thought  of  that  truly. 
But  here  she  is. 

Enter  Mis.  Aulct. 

Clar.  How  d'you  do  ? how  d’you  do,  Mrs.  Am- 
let ; I han’t  seen  you  these  thousand  years,  and 
yet  I believe  I’m  down  in  your  books. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Oh,  madam,  1 don’t  corne  for  that, 
alack  ! 

Flip.  Good-morrow,  Mrs.  Amlet 

Mrs.  Ami.  Good-morrow,  Mrs.  Flippanta. 

Clar.  How  much  am  1 indebted  to  you,  Mrs. 
Amlet  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  Nay,  if  your  ladyshîp  desires  to  see 
your  bill*  1 believe  I may  hâve  it  about  me. — There, 
madam,  if  it  ben’t  too  much  fatigue  to  you  to  look 
it  over. 

Clar.  Let  me  see  it,  for  I hâte  to  be  in  debt — 
[Aside] — where  I am  obliged  to  pay. — [Reads.] 
Imprimis,  For  bolstering  oui  the  Counless  of 
Crump*s  left  hip — Oh,  fy  ! this  does  not  belong  to 
me. 

Mrs.  Ami.  1 beg  your  ladyship’s  pardon.  I 
mistook,  indeed  ; ’tis  a countess’s  bill  1 hâve  writ 
out  to  little  purpose.  I furnished  her  two  years 
ago  with  (hree  pair  of  hips,  and  am  not  paid  for 
’em  yet. — But  some  are  better  customers  than 
some. — There’s  your  ladyship*s  bill,  madam. 

Clar.  [Reads.]  For  the  idea  of  a new  - invent ed 
commode. — Ay,  this  may  be  mine,  but  ’tis  of  a pre- 
posterous  length.  Do  you  think  1 can  waste  time 
to  read  every  article,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? l’d  as  lief  read 
a sermon. 

Mrs.  Ami . Alack -a-day,  there’s  no  need  of 
fatiguing  yourself  at  that  rate  ; cast  an  eye  only, 
if  your  honour  pleases,  upon  the  sum  total. 

Clar.  Total  ; fifty-six  pound — and  odd  things. 

Flip.  But  six-and-fifty  pound  ! 

Mrs.  And.  Nay,  another  body  would  hâve  made 
it  twice  as  much  ; but  there’s  a blessing  gœs  along 
with  a moderato  profit 

Clar.  Flippanta,  go  to  my  cashier,  let  him  give 
you  six-and-fifty  pound.  Make  haste  : don’t  you 
hear  me  ? six-and-fifty  pound.  Is  it  so  difficult  to 
be  comprehended  ? 

Flip.  No,  madam,  I — 1 comprehend  six-and- 
fifty  pound,  but — 

Clar.  But  go  and  fetch  it  then. 

Flip.  [ Aside .]  What  she  means  1 don’t  know  ; 
but  I shall,  1 suppose,  before  I bring  her  the  money. 

Clar.  [Setting  her  hoir  fo  a pecket-gletss.]  The 
trade  you  follow  gives  you  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
Mrs.  Amlet  ? 


Mrs.  Ami.  Alack-a-day,  a world  of  pain,  ma- 
dam, and  yet  there’s  small  profit,  as  your  honour 
sees  by  your  bill. 

Clar.  Poor  woman  ! Sometimes  you  hâve  great 
losses,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  1 hâve  two  thousand  pounds  owing 
me,  of  which  I shall  never  get  ton  shillings. 

Clar.  Poor  woman  ! You  hâve  a great  charge  of 
children,  Mrs.  Amlet? 

Mrs.  Ami.  Only  one  wicked  rogue,  madam, 
who,  I think,  will  break  my  heart 
• Clar.  Poor  woman  ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  He’ll  be  hanged,  madam — that  will 
be  the  end  of  him.  Where  he  gets  it,  Heaven 
knows  ; but  be’s  always  shaking  his  heels  with  the 
ladies,  and  his  elbows  with  the  lords.  He’s  as 
fine  as  a prince,  and  as  gim  as  the  beat  of  them  ; 
but  the  ungracious  rogue  tells  ail  he  cornes 
near  that  his  mother  is  dead,  and  I am  but  his 
nurse. 

Clar.  Poor  woman  1 

. Mrs.  Ami.  Alas,  madam,  he’s  like  the  rest  of 
the  world  ; everybody’s  for  appearing  to  be  more 
than  theyare,  and  that  ruina  ail. 

Clar.  Well,  Mrs.  Amlet,  you'll  excuse  me,  I bave 
a little  business,  Flippanta  will  bring  you  your 
money  presently.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Amlet  1 

Mrs.  Ami.  I return  your  honour  many  thanks. 

— [Eeit  Clarissa.]  Ah,  there’s  my  good  lady, 
not  so  much  as  read  her  bill.  If  the  rest  were  like 
her,  1 should  soon  hâve  money  enough  to  go  as 
fine  as  Dick  himself. 

Enter  Dick  Amst 

Diok.  Sure  Flippanta  must  hâve  given  my  letter 
by  this  time  ; I long  to  know  how  it  has  been 
received. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Miséricorde  ! what  do  I see  ! 

Dick.  [Aside.]  Fiends  and  hags — the  witch  my 
mother  ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Nay,  ’tis  he  ; ah,  my  poor  Dick, 
what  art  thou  doing  here  ? 

Dick.  [ Aside .]  What  a misfortune! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Good  Lard  ! how  thou  art  bravdy 
decked.  But  it’s  ail  one,  I am  thy  mother  still  ; 
and  though  thou  art  a wicked  child,  nature  will 
speak,  I love  thee  still,  ah,  Dick  ! my  poor  Dick  ! 

[Bmbracing  him. 

Dick.  Blood  and  thunder  ! will  you  ruin  me  ? 

[Brcakingflrom  her. 

Mrs.  Ami . Ah,  the  blasphemous  rogue,  how  he 
swears  ! j 

Dick.  You  destroy  ail  my  hopes.  j 

Mrs.  Ami.  Will  your  mother’s  kiss  destroy  you,  I 
varlet  ? Thou  art  an  ungracious  bird  ; kneel  down, 
and  ask  me  blessing,  sirrah. 

Dick.  Death  and  furies  ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Ah,  he’B  a proper  young  man  ; see 
what  a shape  he  has  ! ah,  poor  child  ! 

[Jhinnin?  to  embraee  Ms»,  he  stiU  aeoidlng  her. 

Dick.  Oons,  keep  off  ! the  woman’s  mad.  If 
anybody  cornes,  my  fortune’s  lost. 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  fortune,  ha  ? speak,  grmodess  ! 
Ah  Dick,  thou’lt  be  hanged,  Dick  I 

Dick.  Good  dear  mother  now,  don’t  call  me 
Dick  here. 

Mrs.  AmL  Not  call  thee  Dick  ! is  it  not  thy 
name  ? What  shall  I call  thee  ? Mr.  Amlet  ? ha  ! 
Art  not  thou  a presumptuous  rascal  ? Hark  you, 
sirrah,  I hear  of  your  tricks  ; you  disown  me  for 
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your  mother,  and  say  I am  but  your  nnne.  la  not 
this  true  ? 

Diek.  No,  1 tare  you;  I respect  you; — [ Taking 
her  hand.]  I am  ail  duty.  But  if  yon  discover  me 
here,  yon  ruin  the  fairest  proepect  that  man  ever 
had. 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  prospect?  ha  ! Corne,  this 
is  a lie  now. 

Diek.  No,  my  hononred  parent  ; what  I say  is 
true,  I’m  about  a great  fortune.  l 'Il  bring  you 
home  a daughter-in-law,  in  a coach  and  six  horses, 
if  you’ll  but  be  quiet  : I can*t  tell  you  more  now. 

Mrs . Ami.  Is  it  possible  1 

Diek.  ’Tis  true,  by  Jupiter  ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  My  dear  lad  1 — 

Diek.  For  heaven's  sake  ! — 

Mrs.  Ami.  But  tell  me,  Diek— 

Diek.  I’il  fbllow  you  home  in  a moment,  and 
tell  you  ail. 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  a shape  is  there  ! 

Diek.  Pray  mother  go. 

Mrs.  Ami.  I must  receiye  some  money  here 
first,  whicb  shall  go  for  thy  wedding-dinner. 

Diek.  Here’s  somebody  coming. — [Aside.] 
’Sdeath,  she’ll  betray  me  ! 

[He  makes  sigtis  to  his  mother. 

Re-enter  Fupfaitta. 

Diek.  Good-morrow,  dear  Flippante:  how  do 
ail  the  ladies  within  ? 

Flip.  At  your  senrice,  colonel  ; as  far  at  least 
as  my  interest  goes. 

Mrs.  Ami  Colonel  ! — Law  you  now,  how  Dick’s 
respected!  [Aside. 

Diek.  Waiting  for  thee,  Flippante,  I was  making 
acquaintance  with  this  old  gentlewoman  here. 

Mrs.  Ami.  The  pretty  lad  ! he’s  as  impudent 
as  a page.  lAside. 

Diek.  Who  is  th»  good  woman,  Flippante  ? 

Flip.  A gin  of  ail  trades  ; an  old  daggling  cbeat, 
that  hobbies  about  from  house  to  house  to  bubble 
the  ladies  of  their  money.  I hâve  a small  business 
of  yours  in  my  pocket,  colonel. 

Diek.  An  answer  to  my  letter  ? 

Flip.  So  quick  indeed  1 No,  it's  your  letter 
itself. 

Dirk.  Hast  thou  not  given  it  then  yet  ? 

Flip.  I han't  had  an  opportunity  ; but  ’twon’t 
be  long  first.  Won't  you  go  in  and  see  my  lady  ? 

Diek.  Yes,  I'il  go  make  her  a short  visit.  But. 
dear  Flippante,  don’t  forget  : my  life  and  fortune 
are  in  your  hands. 

Flip.  Ne’er  fear,  I’U  take  care  of  ’em. 

Mrs.  Ami.  How  be  traps  ’em  ! let  Diek  alone. 

[ Aride. 

Diek.  [ To  Mrs.  Amlst.]  Your  servant,  good 
madam. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Your  honour’s  most  devoted. — 
[Exil  Dick  Am  let.]  A pretty,  civil,  well-bred 
gentleman  this,  Mrs.  Flippante.  Pray  whom  may 
he  be? 

Flip.  A man  of  great  note  ; Colonel  Shapely. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Is  it  possible  ! I bave  heard  much 
of  him  indeed,  but  never  saw  him  before.  One 
may  see  quality  in  every  limb  of’him  : he’s  a fine 
man  truly. 


Flip.  I think  you  are  in  love  with  him,  Mrs. 
Amlet. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Aies,  those  days  are  done  with  me, 
bnt  if  1 were  as  fair  as  I was  once,  and  had  as 
much  money  as  some  folks,  Colonel  Shapely 
should  not  catch  cold  for  want  of  a bedfellow.  I 
love  your  men  of  rank,  they  hâve  something  in 
their  air  does  so  distinguish  ’em  from  the  rascality. 

Flip.  People  of  quality  are  fine  things  indeed, 
Mrs.  Amlet,  if  they  had  but  a little  more  money  ; 
but  for  want  of  that,  they  are  forced  to  do  things 
their  great  soûls  are  ashamed  of.  For  example— 
'here’s  my  lady — she  owes  you  but  six-ana-fifty 
pounds — 

Mrs.  Amlj  Well  1 

Flip.  Well,  and  she  bas  it  not  by  her  to  pay  yon. 

Mrs.  Ami.  How  can  that  be  ! 

Flip.  I don’t  know  ; her  cash-keeper’s  out  of 
humour,  he  says  he  has  no  money. 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  a presumptuous  piece  of  ver- 
min  is  a cash-keeper  ! Tell  his  lady  he  has  no 
money  ! — Now,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  you  may  see  his 
bags  are  full,  by  his  being  so  saucy. 

Flip.  If  they  are,  there’s  no  help  for’t  ; he’ll 
do  what  he  pleases,  till  he  cornes  to  make  up  his 
yearly  accounts. 

Mrs.  Ami  But  madam  plays  sometimes,  so 
when  she  has  good  fortune,  she  may  pay  me  out 
of  her  winnings. 

Flip.  Oh,  ne’er  think  of  that,  Mrs.  Amlet  ; if 
she  had  won  a thousand  pounds,  she’d  rather  die  in 
a jail  than  pay  off  a farthing  with  it.  Play-money, 
Mrs.  Amlet,  amongst  people  of  quality,  is  a sacred 
thing,  and  not  to  be  profaned.  The  deuse  !— ’tis 
consecrated  to  their  pleasures,  ’twould  be  sacrilege 
to  pay  their  debts  with  it. 

Afrs.  Ami.  Why  what  shall  we  do  then  ? for  I 
han't  one  penny  to  buy  bread. 

Flip.  I’il  tell  you — it  just  now  cornes  in  my 
head  : I know  my  lady  has  a little  occasion  for 
money  at  this  time  ; so— if  you  lend  her — a hun- 
dred  pound — do  you  see,  then  she  may  pay  you 
your  six-and-fifty  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Sure,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  you  think  to 
make  a fool  of  me  1 

Flip.  No,  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I do. — You  shall 
hâve  a diamond  necklace  in  pawn. 

Mrs.  Ami  O ho,  a pawn  ! That’s  another  case. 
And  when  must  she  hâve  this  money  ? 

Flip.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Say  no  more.  Bring  the  necklace  to 
my  house,  it  shall  be  ready  for  you. 

Flip.  I’il  be  with  you  in  a moment. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Flippanta. 

Flip.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Amlet. — [Exil  Mrs.  Amlet.] 
So — this  ready  money  will  make  us  ail  happy. 
This  spring  wül  set  our  basset  going,  and  that’s  a 
wheel  will  tum  twenty  others.  My  lady’s  young 
and  handsome  ; she’ll  hâve  a dosen  intrigues  upon 
her  hands  before  she  has  been  twice  at  her  p rayers. 
So  much  the  better  ; the  more  the  grist,  the  richer 
the  miller.  Sure  never  wench  got  into  so  hopeful 
a place  ! Here’s  a fortune  to  be  sold,  a mistress 
to  be  debauched,  and  a master  to  be  ruined.  If  I 
don’t  feather  my  nest,  and  get  a good  husband,  I 
deserve  to  die,  both  a maid  and  a beggar.  [Etsit. 
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SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  G&ipb’s  House. 

Enter  Clarnma  and  Dick  Amlbt. 

Clar.  What  in  tbe  name  of  dnlness  is  the  matr 
ter  with  y ou,  colonel  ? You  are  as  étudions  as  a 
cracked  chemist 

Dick.  Myhead,  madam,  is  full  of  your  husband. 

Clar . The  woret  fornitnre  for  a bead  in  tbe  uni- 
verse. 

Dick.  I am  tbinking  of  bis  passion  for  your 
friend  Araminta. 

Clar.  Passion  ! — dear  colonel,  gite  it  a less 
violent  name. 

Enter  Brais. 

Dick.  Well,  sir,  wbat  want  you  ? 

Brass.  [Aride  to  Dick  Amlbt.]  The  affair  I 
told  you  of  goes  ill. — There’s  an  action  ont. 

Dick.  Tbe  devil  there  is  ! 

Clar . What  news  brings  Brass  ? 

Dick.  Before  Gad  I’can’t  tell,  madam  ; the  dog 
will  never  speak  out. — [To  Brass.]  My  lord 
what  d’ye  call  him  waits  for  me  at  my  lodging  : is 
not  tbat  it  ? 

Brass . Yes,  sir. 

Dick.  Madam,  1 ask  your  pardon. 

Clar . Your  servant,  sir. — [ Exeunt  Dick  Am- 
lbt and  Bka8S.]  Jessamin  ! «’t*  dams. 

Enter  Jxsasmiiv.  . 

Jes.  Madam  ! 

Clar.  Where’s  Corinne  ? Call  ber  to  me,  if  ber 
father  han’t  locked  ber  up  ; I want  ber  company. 

Jes . Madam,  her  guitar-master  is  with  ber. 

[ExiU 

Clar.  Psha  ! she’s  taken  up  with  ber  impertinent 
gnitar  man.  Flippanta  stayg  an  âge  with  tbat  old 
fool  Mrs.  Amlet.  And  Araminta,  before  she  can 
corne  abroad,  is  so  long  a-placing  her  coquette- 
patch,  tbat  I must  be  a year  without  company. 
How  insupportable  is  a moment’s  uneasiness  to  a 
woman  of  spirit  and  pleasure  ! 

Enter  Flippanta. 

Ob,  art  thou  corne  at  last  ? Prithee,  Flippanta, 
learn  to  move  a little  quicker,  thou  knowest  how 
impatient  I am. 

Flip.  Yes,  when  you  expect  money.  If  you  bad 
sent  me  to  buy  a prayer-book,  you’d  bave  thought 
I bad  flown. 

Clar.  Well,  hast  thou  brought  me  any,  after  ail  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  I bave  brought  some.  There — 

[Giving  her  a purse .]  The  old  bag  has  struck  off 
ber  bill,  the  rest  is  in  tbat  purse. 

Clar.  ’Tis  well  ; but  take  care,  Flippanta,  my 
husband  don’t  suspect  anything  of  tbis  ; ’twould 
vex  him,  and  I don’t  love  to  make  him  uneasy  : so 
I would  spare  him  tbese  little  sort  of  troubles,  by 
keeping  ’era  from  his  knowledge. 

Flip.  See  the  tenderness  she  bas  for  him  ! and 
yet  be’s  always  complaining  of  you. 

Clar.  ’Tis  the  nature  of  ’em,  Flippanta  ; a 
husband  is  a growling  animal. 

Flip.  How  exactly  you  define  ’em  ! 


Clar . I know  ’em,  Flippanta  ; though  I con- 
fess  my  poor  wretch  diverts  me  sometimes  with  bis 
ill  humours.  I wish  be  would  quarrel  with  me  to- 
day  a little,  to  pass  away  the  time,  for  I find 
myself  in  a violent  spleen. 

Flip.  Why,  if  you  please  to  drop  yourself  in  his 
way,  six  to  four  but  be  scolds  one  rubbers  with 
you. 

Clar.  Ay,  but  thou  knowest  be’s  as  uncertain  as 
the  wind,  and  if  instead  of  quarrelling  with  me,  he 
should  chance  to  be  fond,  he'd  make  me  as  sick  as  a 
dog. 

Flip.  If  he’8  kind,  you  must  provoke  him  ; if 
be  kisses  you,  spit  in  his  face. 

Clar.  Alas  ! when  men  are  in  the  kissing  fit, 
(like  lapdogs,)  they  take  tbat  for  a favour. 

Flip.  Nay,  then  I don’t  know  what  you’ll  do 
with  him. 

Clar.  1*11  e’en  do  nothing  at  ail  with  him — 
Flippanta.  [Yawning. 

Flip.  Madam  1 

Clar.  My  hoods  and  scarf,  and  a coach  to  the 
door. 

Flip.  Why,  whither  are  you  going  ? 

Clar.  1 can’t  tell  yet,  but  I would  go  spend  some 
money,  since  1 hâve  it. 

Flip.  Why,  you  want  nothing  that  1 know  of. 

Clar.  How  awkward  an  objection  now  is  that  I 
as  if  a woman  of  éducation  bought  things  because 
she  wanted  ’em.  Quality  always  distinguishes 
itself,  and  therefore  as  the  mechanic  people  buy 
things,  because  they  hâve  occasion  for  ’em,  you 
see  women  of  r&nk  always  buy  things,  because  they 
hâve  not  occasion  for  ’em.  Now  there,  Flip- 
panta, you  see  the  différence  between  a woman  tbat 
bas  breeding,  and  one  that  has  none.  O ho,  heoe’s 
Araminta  corne  at  last 

Enter  Araminta. 

Lard,  what  a tedious  while  you  hâve  let  me  expect 
you  1 I was  afraid  you  were  not  well  ; how  d’ye 
do  to-day  ? 

Aram  As  well  as  a woman  can  do,  that  has  not 
slept  ail  night 

Flip.  Methinks,  madam,  you  are  pretty  well 
awake,  however. 

Aram.  Oh,  ’tis  not  a little  thing  will  make  a 
woman  of  my  vigour  look  drowsy. 

Clar.  But  prithee  wbat  was’t  disturbed  you  ? 

Aram.  Not  your  husband,  don’t  trouble  your- 
self ; at  least,  I am  not  in  love  with  him  yet. 

Clar.  Well  remembered,  I had  quite  forgot  that 
matter.  I wish  you  much  joy,  you  hâve  made  a 
noble  conquest  indeed. 

Aram.  But  now  I hâve  subduèd  the  country, 
pray  is  it  worth  my  keeping?  You  know  the 
ground,  you  hâve  tried  it. 

Clar.  A barren  soil,  Heaven  can  tell. 

Aram.  Yet  if  it  were  well  cultivated,  it  would 
produce  something  to  my  knowledge.  Do  you  know 
it  is  in  my  power  to  ruin  this  poor  thing  of  yourt  ? 
His  whole  estate  is  at  my  service. 

Flip . Cods-fish  ! strike  him,  madam,  and  let  my 
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lady  go  your  halvea.  There’B  no  ain  in  plundering 
a huaband,  go  hia  wife  bas  ahare  of  the  booty. 

Aram.  Whenever  she  givea  me  her  orders,  1 
shall  be  very  ready  to  obey  ’em. 

Clar.  Why,  as  odd  a thing  aa  such  a project 
may  seetn,  Araminta,  I believe  I shall  hâve  a little 
aerious  diaconrse  with  you  about  it.  But,  prithee, 
tell  me  how  you  hâve  paaaed  the  night  ? for  1 am 
aura  your  mind  haa  been  roving  upon  aome  pretty 
thing  or  other. 

Aram.  Why,  1 hâve  been  atudying  ail  the  waya 
my  brain  could  produce  to  plague  my  huaband. 

Clar.  No  wonder  indeed  you  look  ao  fresh  thia 
morning,  after  the  satisfaction  of  auch  pleaaing 
ideaa  ail  night 

Aram.  Why,’  can  a woman  do  leas  than  atudy 
mischief,  when  ahe  haa  tumbled  and  toaaed  heraelf 
into  a burning  fever  for  want  of  aleep,  and  aeea  a 
fellow  lie  snoring  by  her,  stock-atill,  in  a fine 
breathing  aweat  ? 

Clar.  Now  aee  the  différence  of  women’a  tem- 
pera ! If  my  dear  would  make  but  one  nap  of  hia 
whole  life,  and  only  waken  to  make  hia  will,  I 
ahould  be  the  happieat  wife  in  the  univerae.  But 
we’ll  discourse  more  of  theae  mattera  as  we  go, 
for  I muât  take  a tour  among  the  shopa. 

Aram . I hâve  a coach  waita  at  the  door,  we’ll 
talk  of  ’em  as  we  rattle  along. 

Clar.  The  best  place  in  nature  ; for  you  know 
a hackney -coach  ia  a natural  enemy  to  a huaband. 

[Bxeunt  Cuhima  and  Araminta. 

Flip.  What  a pretty  little  pair  of  amiable  per- 
aona  are  there  gone  to  hold  a council  of  war  toge- 
ther  I Poor  birda  ! What  would  they  do  with  their 
time,  if  the  plaguing  their  husbanda  did  not  help 
’em  to  employaient  ! Well,  if  idlenesa  be  the 
root  of  ail  evil,  then  matrimony’a  good  for  aome- 
thing,  for  it  aeta  many  a poor  woman  to  work. 
But  here  cornes  Misa.  I hope  1 shall  help  her  into 
the  holy  State  too  ere  long.  And  when  she’a  once 
there,  if  ahe  don’t  play  her  part  as  well  as  the  beat 
of  ’em,  l’m  miataken.  Han’t  I loat  the  letter  l’m 
to  give  her  ? — No,  here  ’tis  ; ao,  now  we  shall  aee 
how  pure  nature  will  work  with  her,  for  art  she 
knowa  none  yet. 

Enter  Corinna. 

Cor.  What  doea  my  mother-in-law  want  with 
me,  Flippanta  ? They  tell  me  she  was  asking  for 
me. 

Flip.  She’a  just  gone  ont,  ao  I suppose  ’twaa  no 
great  business. 

Cor.  Then  I’U  go  into  my  chamber  again. 

Flip ♦ Nay,  hold  a little  if  yon  please.  1 bave 
aome  business  with  you  myself  of  mort  concem 
than  what  she  had  to  say  to  you. 

Cor.  Make  haate  then,  for  you  know  my  father 
won’t  let  me  keep  you  company  j he  aays  you’ll 
apoil  me. 

Flip.  I apoil  you  1 He’a  an  unworthy  man  to 
give  you  such  il!  impressions  of  a woman  of  my 
honour. 

Cor.  Nay,  never  take  it  to  heart,  Flippanta,  for 
I don’t  believe  a word  he  aaya.  But  he  doea  ao 
plague  me  with  hia  continuai  acolding,  l’m  almost 
weary  of  my  life. 

Flip.  Why,  what  ia’t  he  finda  fault  with  ? 

Cor.  Nay,  I don’t  know,  for  I never  mind  him  ; 
when  he  haa  babbled  for  two  hours  together,  me- 
tbinka  I hâve  heard  a mill  going,  that’s  ail.  It 


doea  not  at  ail  change  my  opinion,  Flippanta,  it 
only  makes  my  head  ache. 

Flip.  Nay,  if  you  can  bear  it  ao,  you  are  not  to 
be  pitied  so  rauch  aa  1 thought. 

Cor . Not  pitied  ! Why  ia  it  not  a misérable 
thing  for  auch  a ÿoung  créature  as  I am  ahould  be 
kept  in  perpétuai  solitude,  with  no  other  company 
but  a parcel  of  old  fumbling  masters,  to  teach  me 
geography,  arithmetic,  philosophy,  and  a thousand 
useless  thinga  ? Fine  entertainment,  indeed,  for  a 
young  maid  at  aixteen?  Methinlu  one’a  time 
might  be  better  employed. 

Flip.  Thoæ  thinga  will  improve  your  wit. 

Cor.  Fiddle,  faddle  ! han’t  1 wit  enough  already  ? 
My  mother-in-law  haa  learned  none  of  thia  trum- 
pery,  and  ia  not  ahe  as  happy  aa  the  day  ia  long  ? 

Flip.  Then  you  envy  her  1 find  ? 

Cor.  And  well  I may.  Doea  ahe  not  do  what 
ahe  haa  a mind  to,  in  spite  of  her  huaband’s  teeth  ? 

Flip.  [AsideJ]  Look  you  there  now  ! If  she 
haa  not  already  conceived  that  aa  the  suprême 
bleaaing  of  life  l 

Cor.  l’il  tell  you  what,  Flippanta  ; if  my  mother- 
in-law  would  but  atand  by  me  a little,  and  encou- 
rage me,  and  let  me  keep  her  company,  l’d  rebel 
against  my  father  to-morrow,  and  throw  ail  my 
booka  in  the  fire.  Why,  he  can’t  touch  a groat 
of  my  portion  ; do  you  know  that,  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  [A eide. 2 So — I shall  apoil  her!  Pray 
Heaven  the  girl  don’t  debauch  me  ! 

Cor.  Look  you  : in  short,  he  may  think  what  he 
pleaaea,  he  may  think  himself  wiae  ; but  thougbts 
are  free,  and  I may  think  in  my  turn.  l’m  but  a 
girl,  ’tia  true,  and  a fool  too,  if  you’ll  believe  him  ; 
but  let  him  know,  a fooliah  girl  may  make  a wiae 
man’s  heart  ache  ; ao  he  had  aa  good  be  quiet. — 
Now  it’a  ont. 

Flip.  Very  well,  I love  to  aee  a young  woman 
hâve  apirit,  it’a  a aign  ahe’ll  corne  to  aomething. 

Cor.  Ah,  Flippanta  ! if  you  would  but  encourage 
me,  you’d  find  me  quite  another  thing.  l’m  a 
deviliah  girl  in  the  bottom  ; I wiah  you’d  but  let 
me  make  one  amongat  you. 

Flip.  That  never  can  be  till  you  are  married. 
Corne,  examine  your  atrength  a little.  Do  you 
think  you  durât  venture  upon  a huaband  ? 

Cor.  A huaband  ! Why,  a — if  you  would  but 
encourage  me.  Corne,  Flippanta,  be  a true  friend 
now.  l’il  give  you  advice  when  I hâve  got  a little 
more  expérience.  Do  you  in  your  very  conscience 
and  aoul  think  I am  old  enough  to  be  married  ? 

Flip.  Old  enough  ! why,  you  are  aixteen,  are 
you  not  ? 

Cor.  Sixteen  ! I am  aixteen,  two  months,  and 
odd  days,  woman.  I keep  an  exact  account. 

Flip.  The  deuse  you  are  ! 

Cor.  Why,  do  you  then  truly  and  aincerely  think 
I am  old  enough  ? 

Flip.  I do  upon  my  faith,  child. 

Cor.  Why,  then,  to  deal  aa  fairly  with  you, 
Flippanta,  aa  you  do  with  me,  I hâve  thought  ao 
any  time  theae  three  years. 

Flip.  Now  I find  you  hâve  more  wit  than  ever 
I thought  you  had  ; and  to  show  you  what  an 
opinion  1 hâve  of  your  discrétion,  I'U  show  you  a 
thing  I thought  to  hâve  thrown  in  the  fire. 

Cor.  What  ia  it,  for  Jupiter’a  sakeP 

Flip.  Something  will  make  your  heart  chuck 
within  you. 

Cor.  My  dear  Flippanta  ! 
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Flip.  What  do  you  think  it  is  ? 

Cor.  I don’t  know,  nor  I don’t  care,  bat  I’m 
mad  to  bave  it. 

Flip.  It’s  a four-cornered  tbing. 

Cor.  What,  like  a cardinal’s  cap  ? 

Flip.  No,  ’tis  worth  a whole  conclave  of  ’em. 
How  do  you  like  it  ? [Sfcotriitl  the  letter. 

Cor.  O Lard,  a letter  ! Is  there  ever  a token  in  it? 

Flip.  Yes,  and  a precioas  one  too.  There’s  a 
handsome  yoong  gentleman’s  heart. 

Cor.  A handsome  yoong  gentleman’s  heart  ! — 
[Aside.]  Nay,  then,  it's  time  to  look  grave. 

Flip.  There. 

Cor.  I shan’t  tonch  it. 

Flip.  What’s  the  matter  now  ? 

Cor.  I shan’t  receive  it. 

Flip.  Sure  you  jest. 

Cor.  You’ll  find  I don’t.  I understand  m y self 
better  than  to  take  letters  when  I don’t  know  who 
they  are  from. 

Flip.  I’m  afraid  I commended  yonr  wit  too  soon. 

Cor.  ’Tis  ail  one,  I shan’t  toucb  it,  unless  I 
know  who  it  cornes  from. 

Flip.  Heyday  ! open  it  and  you’ll  see. 

Cor.  Indeed  I shall  not. 

Flip.  Well — then  I must  retum  it  where  I bad  it. 

Cor.  That  wbn’t  serve  your  turn,  madam.  My 
father  must  hâve  an  account  of  this. 

Flip . Sure  you  are  not  in  eamest  ? 

Cor.  You’ll  find  I am. 

Flip.  So,  here’s  fine  work  ! This  ’tis  to  deal 
with  girls  before  they  corne  to  know  the  distinc- 
tion of  sexes  ! 

Cor.  Confess  who  you  had  it  from,  and  perhaps, 
for  this  once,  I mayn’t  tell  my  father. 

Flip.  Why  then  since  it  must  out,  ’twas  the 
colonel.  But  why  are  you  so  scrnpulous,  madam  ? 

Cor.  Beeause  if  it  had  corne  from  anybody  else 
— I would  not  hâve  given  a farthing  for  it. 

[Twitching  it  eagerly  eut  c/her  hand. 

Flip.  Ah,  my  dear  little  rogne  ! — [Kiseing  her.] 
You  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Cor.  Let  me  read  it  ! let  me  read  it  ! let  me 
read  it  ! let  me  read  it  ! I say. — Um,  um,  um— 
Cupid’s, — um,  um,  um, — darte , — um,  um,  um, — 
beauty, — um, — charnu, — um,  um,  um, — angel,— 
um, — goddeee , — um. — [Kiseing  the  letter .]  um, 
um,  um, — truest  lover,— um,  um, — etemal  eon - 
etanoy , — um,  um,  um, — cruel, — um,  um,  um, — 
racke, — um,  um, — torturée , — um,  um, — -fifly  dag- 
gersi — um,  um, — bleeding  heart , — um,  um,— 
dead  mon. — Very  well,  a mighty  civil  letter  I pro- 
mise you  ; not  one  smutty  word  in  it  i 1*11  go  lock 
it  up  in  my  comb-box. 

Flip.  Well — but  what  does  be  say  to  you  ? 

Cor.  Not  a word  of  news,  Flippanta;  ’tis  ail 
about  business. 

Flip.  Does  he  not  tell  you  he’s  in  love  with  you  ? 

Cor . Ay,  but  he  told  me  that  before. 

Flip.  How  so  ? he  never  spoke  to  you. 

Cor.  He  sent  me  word  by  his  eyes. 

Flip.  Did  he  so  ? mighty  well  ! I thought  you 
had  been  to  leam  that  language. 

Cor.  Oh,  but  you  thought  wrong,  Flippanta. 
What,  beeause  I don’t  go  a-visiting,  and  see  the 
world,  you  think  1 know  nothing  ! But  you 
should  consider,  Flippanta,  that  the  more  one’s 
alone  the  more  one  thinks  ; and  ’tis  thinking  that 
improves  a girl,  1*11  bave  you  to  know,  when  I was 
younger  than  1 am  now,  by  more  than  1*11  boast 


of,  I thought  of  things  would  hâve  made  you  s tare 
again. 

Flip.  Well,  since  you  are  so  well  versed  in  your 
business,  I suppose  1 need  not  infbrm  you,  that  if 
you  don’t  write  your  gallant  an  answer — he’ll  die. 

Cor.  Nay,  now,  Flippanta,  I confess  you  tell 
me  something  1 did  not  know  before.  Do  you 
speak  in  serious  sadness  ? are  men  given  to  die  if 
their  mistresses  are  sour  to  ’em  ? 

Flip.  Um — 1 can’t  say  they  ail  die. — No,  I 
can’t  say  they  ail  do  ; but  truly,  I believe  it  would 
go  very  hard  with  the  colonel. 

Cor.  Lard,  I would  not  hâve  my  hands  in  blood 
for  thousands  ; and  therefore,  Flippanta — if  you’ll 
encourage  me — 

Flip.  O by  ail  means  an  answer. 

Cor.  Well,  since  you  Bay  it  then,  111  e’en  in 
and  do  it,  though  I protest  to  vou  (lest  you  should 
think  me  too  forward  now)  he’s  the  only  man  chat 
wears  a beard  I’d  ink  my  Angers  for. — [Aeide."} 
Maybe  if  I marry  him,  in  a year  or  two’s  time  1 
mayn’t  be  so  nice.  [ExiL 

Flip.  Now  Heaven  give  him  joy  ; he’s  like  to 
hâve  a rare  wife  o’  thee  ! But  where  there’s  money, 
a man  bas  a plaster  to  his  sore.  They  hâve  a bles- 
sed  time  on’t,  who  marry  for  love.  See  ! — here 
cornes  an  example — Araminta’s  dread  lord. 

Enter  Monxytbap. 

Mon.  Ah,  Flippanta  ! How  do  you  do,  good 
Flippanta  ? how  do  you  do  ? 

Flip.  Thank  you,  sir,  well,  at  your  service. 

Mon.  And  how  does  the  good  family,  your  mas- 
ter, and  your  fair  mistress  ? Are  they  at  home? 

Flip.  Neither  of  ’em;  my  master  bas  been 
gone  out  these  two  hours,  and  my  lady  is  just  gone 
with  your  wife. 

Mon.  Well,  I won’t  say  I bave  lost  my  labour, 
however,  as  long  as  1 bave  met  with  you  Flip- 
panta. For  I hâve  wished  a great  while  for  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you  a little.  You  won’t 
take  it  amiss,  if  I should  ask  you  a few  questions  ? 

Flip.  Provided  you  leave  me  to  my  liberty  in 
my  answers. — [Aside.']  What’ s this  cotquean 

going  to  pry  into  now  ! 

Mon.  Prithee,  good  Flippanta,  how  do  your 
master  and  mistress  live  together  ? 

Flip.  Live  1 why — like  man  and  wife  ; generally 
out  of  humour,  quarrel  often,  seldom  agréé,  com- 
plain  of  one  another  ; and  perhaps  hâve  both  rea- 
son.  In  short,  ’tis  much  as  ’tis  at  your  bouse. 

Mon.  Good  lack  1 But  whose  side  are  you 
generally  of  ? 

Flip.  Oh,  the  right  side  always,  my  lady*B.  And 
if  you’ll  hâve  me  give  you  my  opinion  of  these  mat- 
ters,  sir,  1 do  not  think  a husband  can  ever  be  in 
the  right. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Flip.  Little  peaking,  creeping,  sneaking,  stingy, 
covetous,  cowardly,  dirty,  cuckoldly  things. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Flip.  Fit  for  nothing  but  tailors  and  dry-nurses. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Flip.  A dogin  a manger,  snarling  and  biting,  to 
starve  gentlemen  with  good  stomachs. 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  A sentry  upon  pleasure,  set  tobe  a plague 
upon  lovera,  and  damn  poor  women  before  their 
time. 

Mon.  A husband  is  indeed — 
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Flip.  Sir,  I sa  y,  he  is  nothing. — A.  beetle  with- 
out  wings,  a windmill  without  sails,  a sbip  in  a calm. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Flip.  A bag  without  money — an  empty  bottle — 
dead  small  beer. 

Mon.  Ha  1 

Flip.  A quack  without  drugs. 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  A lawyer  without  knavery. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Fhp.  A courtier  without  fiattery. 

Mon.  Ha  1 

Flip.  A king  without  an  arvny — or  a people  with 
one.  Hâve  1 drawn  him,  sir? 

Mon.  Why  truly,  Flippanta,  I can’t  deny  but 
there  are  some  general  lines  of  resemblance.  But 
you  know  there  may  be  exceptions. 

Flip.  Hark  you,  sir,  shall  1 deal  plainly  with 
you  ? Had  I got  a husband,  I would  put  him  in 
mind  that  he  was  married  as  well  as  1.  [Sinpr. 

For  were  I the  thing  ealVd  a wife. 

And  myfoolyreur  toofond  of  his  power , 

He  should  look  like  an  a*s  ail  his  l\fe , 

For  a prank  that  IJd  play  tn  an  hour. 

Toi  loi,  la  ra,  toi  tolf  $c. 

Do  you  observe  that,  sir  ? 

Mon.  I do  : and  think  you  would  be  in  the 
right  on’t.  But,  prithee,  why  dost  not  give  this 
ad  vice  to  thy  mistress  ? 

Flip.  For  fear  it  should  go  round  to  your  wife, 
sir,  for  you  know  they  are  playfellows. 

Mon.  Oh,  there’ s no  danger  of  my  wife  ; she 
knows  I’m  none  of  those  husbands. 

Flip.  Are  you  sure  she  knows  that,  sir  ? 

Mon.  I’m  sure  she  ought  to  know  it,  Flippanta, 
for  really  I hâve  but  four  faults  in  the  world. 

Flip.  And,  pray,  what  may  they  be  ? 

Mon.  Why,  l’m  a little  slovenly,  I shift  but 
once  a week. 

Flip.  Fough! 

Mon.  I am  sometimes  out  of  humour. 

Flip.  Provoking  1 

Mon.  I don’t  give  her  so  much  money  as  she'd 
hâve. 

Flip.  Insolent! 

Mon.  And  a — perhaps  I mayn’t  be  quite  so 
young  as  I was. 

Flip.  The  devil  ! 

Mon.  Oh,  but  then  consider  how  ’tis  on  her 
aide,  Flippanta.  She  ruins  me  with  washing,  is 
always  out  of  humour,  ever  wanting  money,  and 
will  never  be  older. 

Flip.  That  last  article,  I must  confess,  is  a little 
hard  upon  you. 

Mon.  Ah,  Flippanta  ! didst  thon  but  know  the 
daily  provocations  I hâve,  thou’dst  be  the  tiret  to 
excuse  my  faults.  But  now  I think  on’t— thou 
art  none  of  my  friend,  thou  dost  not  love  me  at 
ail  ; no,  not  at  alL 

Flip.  And  whither  is  this  little  reproach  going  to 
lead  us  now  ? 

Mon.  You  hâve  power  over  your  fair  mistress, 
Flippanta. 

Flip.  Sir  ! 

Mon.  But  what  then  ? you  hâte  me. 

Flip.  I understand  you  not. 

Mon.  Tbere’s  not  a moment9!  trouble  her 
naughty  husband  gives  her  but  I feel  it  too. 

Flip.  I don’t  know  what  you  mean. 


Mon.  If  she  did  but  know  what  part  I take  in 
her  sofferings — 

Flip.  Mighty  obscure  ! 

Mon.  Well,  l’U  say  no  more  : but — 

Flip.  Ail  Hebrew  ! 

Mon.  If  thou  wouldst  but  tell  her  on’t. 

Flip.  Still  darker  and  darker  ! 

Mon.  I should  not  be  ungrateful. 

Flip.  Ah,  now  I begin  to  understand  you. 

Mon.  Flippanta — there’s  my  purse. 

Flip.  Say  no  more  ; now  you  expl&in,  indeed — 
you  are  in  love  ? 

Mon.  Bitterly — and  1 do  swear  by  ail  the  gods — 

Flip.  Hold  ! — spare  ’em  for  another  time,  you 
stand  in  no  need  of  ’em  now.  A nsurer  that 
parts  with  his  purse,  gives  sufficient  proof  of  his 
sincerity. 

Mon.  I hâte  my  wife,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  That  we’ll  take  upon  your  bare  word. 

Mon.  She's  the  devil,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  You  like  your  neighbour’s  better  ? 

Mon.  Oh  ! — an  angel  ! 

Flip.  What  pity  it  is  the  law  don’t  allow  truck- 
ing  ! 

Mon.  If  it  did,  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  But  since  it  don’t,  sir — keep  the  reins 
upon  your  passion  : don’t  let  your  flame  rage  too 
high,  lest  my  lady  should  be  cruel,  and  it  should 
dry  you  up  to  a mummy. 

Mon.  ’Tis  impossible  she  can  be  so  barbarous 
to  let  me  die.  Alas,  Flippanta  ! a very  small 
matter  would  save  my  life. 

Flip.  Then  y’are  dead — for  we  women  never 
grant  anything  to  a man  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
a little. 

Mon.  Dear  Flippanta,  that  was  only  my  mo- 
desty  ; but  since  you’ll  hâve  it  out — I am  a very 
dragon  : and  so  your  lady’ll  find — if  ever  she 
thinks  fit  to  be— Now  I hope  you’ll  stand  my 
friend. 

Flip.  Well,  sir,  as  far  as  my  crédit  goes,  it  shall 
be  employed  in  your  service. 

Mon.  My  best  Flippanta  ! — Tell  her — I’m  ail 
hers — tell  her — my  body’s  hers — tell  her — my 
soul’s  hers — and  tell  her — my  estate’s  hers.  Lard 
hâve  mercy  upon  me,  how  I’m  in  love  1 

Flip.  Poor  man  ! what  a sweat  he’s  in  ! But 
hark — I hear  my  master  ; for  heaven’s  sake  com- 
pose yourself  a little,  you  are  in  such  a fit,  o’my 
conscience  he’ll  smell  you  out. 

Mon.  Ah  dear  ! I’m  in  such  an  émotion,  I dare 
not  be  seen  ; put  me  in  this  closet  for  a moment. 

Flip.  Closet,  man  ! it’s  too  little,  your  love 
would  stifle  you.  Oo  air  yourself  in  the  garden  a 
little,  you  hâve  need  on’t  i'faith. — {She  puts  him 
ou/.]  A rare  adventure,  by  my  troth  ! This  will 
be  curions  news  to  the  wives.  Fortune  has  now 
put  their  husbands  into  their  hands,  and  I think 
they  are  too  sharp  to  neglect  its  favours. 

Enter  Gain. 

Gripe.  Oh,  here’s  the  right  hand  ; the  rest  of 
the  body  can’t  be  far  ofT. — Where’s  my  wife,  hus- 
wife  ? 

Flip.  An  admirable  question  ! — Why,  she’s  gone 
abroad,  sir. 

Gripe.  Abroad,  abroad,  abroad  already  ! Why, 
she  uses  to  be  stewing  in  her  bed  three  hours  after 
this  time,  as  late  as  ’tis.  What  makes  her  gadding 
so  soon ? 
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Flip.  Business,  I suppose. 

Gripe . Business  ! she  bas  a pretty  head  for  bu- 
siness truly.  O ho,  let  ber  change  ber  way  of 
iving,  or  1*11  make  ber  change  a ligbt  heart  for  a 
îeavy  one. 

Flip.  And  why  would  you  baye  ber  change  her 
«ray  of  living,  sir  ! You  see  it  agréés  with  her. 
She  never  looked  better  in  her  life. 

Gripe . Don’t  tell  me  of  her  looks,  I hâve  done 
vith  her  looks  long  since.  But  1*11  make  her 
:hange  her  life,  or — 

Flip.  Indeed,  sir,  you  won*t. 

Gripe . Why,  what  shall  hinder  me,  Insolence  ? 

Flip.  That  which  hinders  most  husbands — con- 
tradiction. 

Gripe . Suppose  1 résolve  1 won’t  be  contra- 
licted  ? 

Flip.  Suppose  she  résolves  you  shall  ? 

Gripe.  A wife*s  resolution  is  not  good  by  law. 

Flip.  N or  a husband’s  by  custom- 

Gripe . 1 tell  thee,  I wiU  not  bear  it. 

Flip.  I tell  you,  sir,  you  will  bear  it. 

Gripe.  Oons  1 I hâve  borne  it  three  years  already. 

Flip.  By  that  you  see  *tis  but  giving  your  mind 
;o  it. 

Gripe.  My  mind  to  it  ! Death  and  the  devil  ! 
Vf  y mind  to  it  ! 

Flip.  Look  ye,  sir,  you  may  swear  and  damn, 
ind  call  the  furies  to  assist  you  ; but  till  you  apply 
be  remedy  to  the  right  place,  you’ll  never  cure  the 
lisease.  You  fancy  you  hâve  got  an  extravagant 
rife,  is*t  not  so  ? 

Gripe.  Prithee  change  me  that  word  fancy,  and 
t is  so. 

Flip.  Why  there*s  it.  Men  are  strangely  trou- 
)led  with  the  vapours  of  late.  You*ll  wonder  now, 
f I tell  you,  you  hâve  the  most  reasonable  wife  in 
.own  : and  that  ail  the  disorders  you  think  you  see 
n her,  are  only  here,  here,  here,  in  your  own  head. 

[Thumping  his  forehead. 

Gripe.  She  is  then,  in  thy  opinion,  a reasonable 
voman  ? 

Flip.  By  my  faith  I think  so. 

Gripe . I shall  run  mad  ! — Name  me  an  extrava- 
gance in  the  world  she  is  not  guilty  of. 

Flip.  Name  me  an  extravagance  in  the  world  she 
s guilty  of. 

Gripe.  Corne  then  : does  not  she  put  the  whole 
îouse  in  disorder  ? 


Flip.  Not  that  1 know  of,  for  she  never  cornes 
into  it  but  to  sleep. 

Gripe.  *Tis  very  well  : does  she  employ  any  one 
moment  of  her  life  in  the  govemment  of  her  fa- 
mily  ? 

Flip.  She  is  so  submissive  a wife  she  leaves  it 
entirely  to  you. 

Gripe.  Admirable  ! Does  she  not  spend  more 
money  in  coach-hire,  and  chair-hire,  than  would 
maintain  six  children  ? 

Flip.  She*s  too  nice  of  your  crédit  to  be  seen  ! 
daggling  in  the  streets. 

Gripe.  Good  ! Do  I set  eye  on  her  sometimes  in 
a week  together  ? 

Flip.  That,  sir,  is  because  you  are  never  stirring 
at  the  same  time  ; you  keep  odd  hours  ; you  are 
always  going  to  bed  when  she’s  rising,  and  rising 
just  when  she*s  coming  to  bed.  j 

Gripe . Yes  truly,  night  into  day,  and  day  into  > 
night,  bawdy-house  play,  that* s her  trade  ! But  | 
these  are  trifles  : has  she  not  lost  her  diamond  i 
necklace  ? Answer  me  to  that,  Trapes.  I 

Flip.  Yes  ; and  has  sent  as  m&ny  tears  after  it  | 
as  if  it  had  been  her  husband. 

Gripe . Ah  1 — the  pox  take  her  1 but  enough.  t 
'Tis  resolved,  and  I will  put  a stop  to  the  course  of 
her  life,  or  I will  put  a stop  to  the  course  of  ber 
blood,  and  so  she  shall  know  the  first  time  1 meet 
with  her. — \_Aside.)  Which  though  we  are  man  and  : 
wife,  and  lie  under  one  roof,  *tis  very  possible  may  | 
not  be  thi8  fortnight  [Exit.  i 

Flip.  Nay,  thou  hast  a blessed  time  on*t,  that  ■ 
must  be  confessed.  What  a misérable  devil  is  a j 
husband  ! Insupportable  to  himself,  and  a plague  to 
everything  about  them.  Their  wives  do  by  them 
as  children  do  by  dogs,  tease  and  provoke  *em,  till 
they  make  *em  so  cursed,  they  snarl  and  bite  at 
everything  that  cornes  in  their  reach.  This  wretch 
here  is  grown  perverse  to  that  degree,  he*s  for  his 
wife*s  keeping  home,  and  making  hell  of  his  house, 
so  he  may  be  the  devil  in  it,  to  torment  her.  How 
niggardly  soever  be  is,  of  ail  things  he  possesses,  he 
is  willing  to  purchase  her  misery,  at  the  ex  pense  of 
his  own  peace.  But  he*d  as  good  be  still,  for  he'll 
miss  of  his  aim.  If  1 know  her  (which  1 think  1 
do)  she’ll  set  his  blood  in  such  a ferment,  it  shall 
bubble  ont  at  every  pore  of  him  ; whilst  hers  is  so 
quiet  in  her  veins,  her  puise  shall  go  like  a pen- 
dulum. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Mrs.  àmlït’s  Haute, 
Enter  Dick  Amlxt. 

Dick.  Where’s  this  old  woman  ? — A-hey  ! What 
he  devil,  nobody  at  home  ! Ha  1 her  strong-box  ! 
ind  the  key  in’t  ! *tis  so.  Now  Fortune  be  my 
riend.  What  the  deuse  ! — not  a penny  of  money 
n cash  1 — nor  a chequer  note  ! — nor  a bank  bill  ! 
—[Searches  the  stronç  box.')  Nor  a crooked  stick  ! 
tor  a — mum  ! — heres  something.  — A diamond 
lecklace,  by  ail  the  gods  ! — Oons,  the  old  woman  ! 
— Zest  ! 

iClapt  the  necklace  in  hit  pocket,  then  runs  and  atkt 
her  bletting. 


Enter  Mrs.  Amlxt.  j 

Pray  mother,  pray  to,  &c.  ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  1s  it  possible  ! — Dick  upon  his  hum-  j 
ble  knee  ! Ah  my  dear  child  ! — May  Heaven  be 
good  unto  thee.  j 

Dick.  l*m  corne,  my  dear  mother,  to  pay  my 
duty  to  you,  and  to  ask  your  consent  to-* 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  a shape  is  there  ! 

Dick.  To  ask  your  consent,  1 say,  to  marry  a 
great  fortune;  for  what  is  riches  in  this  world 
without  a blessing  ? and  how  can  there  be  a bless- 
ing  without  respect  and  duty  to  parents  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  a nose  he  has  ! 

Dick.  And  therefore  it  being  the  duty  of  every 
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Flip.  Your  son,  Mrs.  Amlet  ! Do  you  breed 
your  children  up  to  such  tricks  as  these  tben  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  shall  I say  to  you,  Mrs.  Flip- 
panta  ? Can  I help  it  ? He  bas  been  a rogne  from 
his  cradle,  Dick  has.  But  he  has'  bis  deserts  too. 
And  now  it  cornes  in  my  bead,  maybap  he  may 
hâve  no  ill  design  in  this  neither. 

Flip.  No  ill  design,  woman  ! He’s  a pretty 
fellow  if  he  can  steal  a diamond  necklaoe  with  a 
good  one. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Yon  don’t  know  him,  Mrs.  Flip- 
pante, so  well  as  I that  bore  him.  Dick’s  a rogne, 
’tis  trne,  but — mnm  ! — 

Flip.  What  does  the  woman  mean  1 

Mrs.  Ami  Hark  you,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  is  not 
bere  a yonng  gentlewoman  in  your  honse  that  wants 
a husband  ? 

Flip.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Mrs.  Ami  By  way  of  conversation  only,  it  does 
not  concera  me  ; but  when  she  marries,  1 may 
chance  to  dance  at  the  wedding.  Remember  I teU 
you  so  ; 1 who  am  but  Mrs.  Amlet. 

Flip.  You  dance  at  her  wedding  ! you  ! 

Mrs.  Ami  Yes  I,  I ; but  don’t  trouble  madam 
about  her  necklace,  perhaps  it  mayn’t  go  out  of  the 
family.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Flippanta.  lExit. 

Flip.  What — what — what  does  the  woman  mean? 
Mad  l What  a capilotade  of  a story’s  here  ? The 
necklace  lost  ; and  her  son  Dick  ; and  a fortune  to 
marry  ; and  she  shall  dance  at  the  wedding  ; and — 
she  does  not  intend,  I hope,  to  propose  a match 
between  her  son  Dick  and  Corinne  ? By  my  con- 
science 1 believe  she  does.  An  old  beldam  1 

Enter  Brass. 

Brass.  Well,  hussy,  how  stand  our  affairs  ? Has 
miss  writ  us  an  answer  yet?  my  master’ s very 
impatient  yonder. 

Flip.  And  why  the  deuse  does  not  he  corne  him- 
self  ? What  does  he  send  such  idle  fellows  as  thee 
of  his  errands  ? Here  I had  her  alone  just  now. 
— He  won’fc  hâve  such  an  opportunity  again  this 
month,  I can  tell  him  that. 

Brass.  So  much  the  worse  for  him;  ’tis  his 
business. — But  now,  my  dear,  let  thee  and  1 talk 
a little  of  our  own  : I grow  most  damnably  in  love 
with  thee  ; dost  hear  that  ? 

Flip.  Phu  ! thon  art  always  timing  things  wrong; 
my  bead  is  full  at  présent  of  more  important  things 
than  love. 

Brass.  Then  it’s  full  of  important  things  indeed  : 
dost  want  a privy-counsellor  ? 

Flip.  I want  an  assistant. 

Brass.  To  do  what  ? 

Flip.  Mischief. 

Brass.  I'm  thy  man — touch. 

Flip.  But  before  I venture  to  let  thee  into  my 
project,  prithee  tell  me  whether  thon  findest  a 
naturel  disposition  to  ruin  a husband  to  oblige  his 
wife  ? 

Brass.  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Flip.  Yes. 

Brass.  Why  then  my  disposition’s  at  her  service. 

Flip.  She’s  beholden  to  thee. 

Brass.  Not  she  alone  neither,  therefore  don’t 
let  her  grow  vain  upon’t  ; for  I hâve  three  or  four 
affairs  of  that  kind  going  at  this  time. 

Flip.  Well,  go  carry  this  epistle  from  Miss  to 
thy  master  ; and  when  thou  comest  back  I’il  tell 
thee  thy  business. 


Brass.  l’il  know  it  before  I go,  if  you  pleaae. 

Flip.  Thy  master  waits  for  an  answer. 

Brass.  I’d  rather  he  should  wait  than  I. 

Flip.  Why  then,  in  short,  Araminta’s  husband 
is  in  love  with  my  lady. 

Brass . Very  well,  child,  we  hâve  a Rowland  for 
her  Oliver  : thy  lady’s  husband  is  in  love  with 
Araminta. 

Flip.  Who  told  you  that,  sirrah  ? 

Brass.  ’Tis  a negotiation  1 am  charged  with, 
pert.  Dîd  not  I tell  thee  I did  business  for  half 
the  town  ? I hâve  managed  Master  Gripe’s  little 
affairs  for  him  these  ten  years,  you  slut  you. 

Flip.  Hark  thee,  Brass,  the  game’s  in  our 
hands,  if  we  can  but  play  the  carda. 

Brass.  Pique  and  repique,  you  jade  you,  if  the 
wives  wül  fait  into  a good  intelligence. 

Flip.  Let  them  alone  ; I’U  answer  for  ’em 
they  don’t  slip  the  occasion. — See  here  they  corne. 
They  little  tfaink  what  a pieceof  good  news  we  hâve  ' 
for  ’em. 

Enter  Clarisba  and  Araminta. 

Clar.  Jessamin  ! 

Enter  Jssbanin. 

Here,  boy,  carry  up  these  things  into  my  dressing- 
room,  and  break  as  many  of  them  by  the  way  as 
you  can,  be  sure. — [Exit  Jbssamin.]  Oh,  art 
thou  there,  Brass  ! what  news  ? 

Brass.  Madam,  I only  called  in  as  I was  going 
by. — But  some  little  propositions  Mrs.  Flippanta 
has  been  starting,  bave  kept  me  here  to  offer  your 
ladyship  my  humble  service. 

Clar.  What  propositions  ? 

Brass.  She’ll  acquaint  you,  madam. 

Aram.  Is  there  anything  new,  Flippanta  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  and  pretty  too. 

Clar.  That  folio ws  of  course  ; but  let’s  hâve  it 
quick. 

Flip.  Why,  madam,  you  hâve  made  a conquest. 

Clar.  Hussy  ! — But  of  who  ? quick  ! 

Flip.  Of  Mr.  Moneytrap,  thatrs  ail. 

Aram.  My  husband  ! 

Flip.  Yes,  your  husband,  madam.  You  thought 
fit  to  corrupt  ours,  so  now  we  are  even  with  you. 

Aram.  Suie  thou  art  in  jest,  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  Serious  as  my  dévotions. 

Brass.  And  the  cross  intrigue,  ladies,  is  what 
our  brains  hâve  been  at  work  about. 

Aram.  [To  Clarissa.]  Mydear! 

Clar.  My  life  ! 

Aram.  My  angel  ! 

Clar.  My  soûl  ! [Hnçging  one  anstker. 

Aram.  The  stars  bave  doue  this. 

Clar.  The  pretty  little  twinklers. 

Flip.  And  what  will  yon  do  for  them  now  ? 

Clar.  What  grateful  créatures  ought  ; show  ’em 
we  don’t  despise  their  favours. 

Aram.  But  is  not  this  a wager  between  these 
two  blockheads  ? 

Clar.  I would  not  give  a shilling  to  go  the  win- 
ner’s  halves. 

Aram.  Then  ’tis  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
ever  could  hâve  happened. 

Clar.  Ail  your  lait  night’s  ideas,  Araminta,  were 
trifles  to  it. 

Aram.  Brass  (my  dear)  will  be  useful  to  us. 

Brass.  At  your  service,  madam. 

Clar.  Flippanta  will  be  necessary,  my  life. 

Flip.  She  waits  your  commanda,  madam. 
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Aram.  For  my  part  then,  I recommend  my 
husband  to  thee,  ïlippanta,  and  make  it  my  earnest 
requeat  thon  won’t  leave  him  one  half-crown. 

Flip.  I*U  do  aU  I can  to  obey  y ou,  madam. 

Bra ss.  [ To  Clarissa.]  If  yonr  ladyship  would 
give  me  the  same  lcind  orders  for  y ours* 

Clar.  Oh — if  thon  spareat  him,  Brass,  I’m  thy 
enemy  tUl  I die. 

Brass.  *Tis  enough,  madam,  I'U  be  rare  to  give 
you  a reasonable  account  of  him.  Bnt  how  do  yon 
intend  we  shaU  proceed,  ladies  ? Must  we  storm 
the  purse  at  once,  or  break  groond  in  form,  and 
carry  it  by  little  and  little  ? 

Clar.  Storm,  dear  Brass,  storm  ! Ever  whilst 
you  live,  storm  ! 

Aram.  Oh,  by  aU  means  ! — Must  it  not  be  so, 
Flipp&uta  ? 

Flip.  In  four-and-twenty  hours,  two  hundred 
pounds  a-piece,  that’s  my  sentence. 

Brass.  Very  well. — But,  ladies,  you’ll  ghre  me 
leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  some  little  expansé  in 
favours,  ’twill  be  neoessary  you  are  at,  to  these 
honest  gentlemen. 

Aram.  Favours,  Brass  ! 

Brass.  Um — a — some  smaü  matters,  madam,  I 
doubt  must  be. 

Clar.  Now  that's  a vile  article,  Araminta  ; for 
that  thing  your  husband  is  so  like  mine— 

Flip.  Phu,  there’s  a scruple,  indeed!  Pray, 
madam,  don’t  be  so  squeamish  ; though  the  méat 
be  a little  fiat,  we’U  find  you  savoury  sauce  to  it. 

Clar.  This  wench  is  so  mad. 

Flip.  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  Lucifer  is  it 
you  hâve  to  do  that’s  so  terrible  ? 

Brass . A civil  look  only. 

Aram.  There’s  no  great  harm  in  that. 

Flip.  An  obliging  word. 

Clar.  That  one  may  afford  ’em. 

Brass.  A little  smile  à propos. 

Aram.  That’s  but  giving  one’s  self  an  air. 

Flip.  Receive  a little  letter,  perhaps. 

Clar.  Women  of  quaüty  do  that  from  fifty  odious 
feUows. 

Brass.  Suffer  (maybe)  a squeeze  by  the  hand. 

Aram.  One’s  so  used  to  that  one  does  not  feel 
it. 

Flip.  Or  if  a kiss  would  do’t  ? 

Clar.  I’d  die  first  1 

Brass.  Indeed,  ladies,  I doubt  ’twUl  be  neoes- 
sary to — 

Clar.  Get  their  wretched  money,  without  paying 
so  dear  for  it 

Flip.  Well,  just  as  you  please  for  that,  my 
ladies.  But  I suppose  you’ll  play  upon  the  square 
with  your  favours,  and  not  pique  yourselves  upon 
being  one  more  gratefül  than  another  ? 

Brass.  And  State  a fair  account  of  recdpts  and 
disbursements  ? 

Aram.  That  1 think  should  be  indeed. 

Clar.  With  aU  my  heart,  and  Brass  shall  be  our 
bookkeeper.  So  get  thee  to  work,  man,  as  fast  as 
thou  canst;  but  not  a word  of  ail  this  to  thy 
master. 

Brass . 1*11  observe  my  orders,  madam.  [Extt. 

Clar.  I’il  hâve  the  pleasure  of  telling  him 
myself  ; he’U  be  violently  delighted  with  it.  *Tis 
the  beat  man  in  the  world,  Araminta  ; he’ll  bring 
us  rare  company  to-morrow,  ail  sorts  of  gamesters; 
and  thou  shalt  see  my  husband  will  be  such  a beast 
to  be  out  of  humour  at  it. 


Aram.  The  monster  ! — But  hush,  here’s  my 
dear  approaching  : prithse  let’s  leave  him  to  Flip- 
pante. 

Flip.  Ay,  pray  do,  1*11  bring  you  a good  account 
of  him,  ril  warrant  you. 

Clar . Despatch  then,  for  the  basset-table’s  in 
haste.  [Exil  eeith  Aramutta. 

Flip.  So,  now  hâve  at  him;  here  he  cornes. 
We’ll  try  if  we  can  pillage  the  usurer,  as  he  does 
other  folks. 

Enter  Moimrnup. 

Mon.  Well,  my  pretty  Flippants,  is  thy  mistress 
corne  home  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  sir. 

Mon.  And  where  is  she,  prithee  ? 

Flip . Qone  abroad,  sir. 

Mon.  How  dost  mean  ? 

Flip.  I mean  right,  sir  ; my  lady  *11  corne  home 
and  go  abroad  ten  times  in  an  hour,  when  she’s 
either  in  very  good  humour,  or  very  bad. 

Mon.  Good  lack  I But  1*11  warrant,  in  general, 
’tis  her  naughty  husband  that  makes  her  bouse 
uneasy  to  her.  But  hast  thou  said  a little  some- 
thing  to  her,  chicken,  for  an  expiring  lover  ? ha  ! 

Flip.  Said  ! — yes,  1 hâve  said  ; much  good  may 
it  do  me  ! 

Mon.  Well,  and  how  ? 

Flip.  And  how  ! — And  how  do  you  think  you 
would  bave  me  do’t?  And  you  hâve  such  a way 
with  you,  one  can  refuse  you  nothing.  But  I hâve 
brought  myself  into  a fine  business  by  it. 

Mon . Good  lack  !— But  I hope,  Flippante — 

Flip.  Yes,  your  hopes  will  do  much,  when  1 am 
turned  out  of  doors. 

Mon.  Was  she  then  terrible  angry  ? 

Flip.  Oh  I had  you  seen  how  she  flew,  when  she 
saw  where  I was  pointing  ; for  you  must  know  I 
went  round  the  bush,  and  round  the  bush,  before  I 
came  to  the  matter. 

Mon.  Nay,  ’tis  a ticklish  point,  that  must  be 
owned. 

Flip.  On  my  word  is  it — 1 mean  where  a lady’s 
truly  virtuous  ; for  that’s  our  case,  you  must  know. 

Mon.  A very  dangerous  case  indeed. 

Flip.  But  I can  tell  you  one  thing— she  has  an 
inclination  to  you. 

Mon.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Flip.  Yes,  and  1 told  her  so  at  last. 

Mon.  Well,  and  what  did  she  answer  thee  ? 

Flip.  Slap— and  bid  me  bring  it  you  for  a token. 

[Qiving  him  a slap  on  the  face. 

Mon.  [Acide.]  And  you  hâve  lost  none  on’t  by 
the  way,  with  a pox  t’ye  ! 

Flip.  Now  this,  I think,  looks  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Mon.  Yea,  but  really  it  feels  a little  oddly. 

Flip.  Why,  you  must  know,  ladies  hâve  different 
ways  of  expresaing  their  kindness,  according  to  the 
humour  they  are  in.  If  she  had  been  in  a good 
one,  it  had  been  a kiss  ; but  as  long  as  she  sent 
| you  something,  your  affaira  go  well. 

Mon.  Why,  truly,  I am  a little  ignorant  in  the 
mysterious  paths  of  love,  so  1 must  be  guided  by 
thee.  Bot,  prithee,  take  her  in  a good  humour 
next  token  she  sends  me. 

Flip.  Ah — good  humour  ! 

Mon.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Flip.  Poor  lady  ! 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  If  I durst  tell  you  ail — 
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Mon.  What  then  ? 

Fiip,  You  would  not  expect  to  see  her  in  one  a 
good  while. 

Mon,  Why,  I pray  ? 

Flip.  I must  own  I did  take  an  unseasonable 
time  to  talk  of  love-matters  to  her. 

Mon,  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Flip.  Nothing. 

Mon.  Nay,  prithee  tell  me. 

Flip.  I dare  not 

Mon . You  must  indeed. 

Flip.  Why,  when  women  are  in  difficulties,  how 
eau  they  think  of  pleasure  ? 

Mon.  Why,  what  difficulties  can  she  be  in  ? 

Flip.  Nay,  I do  but  guess  after  ail  ; for  .she  has 
that  grandeur  of  soûl,  she’d  die  before  she’d  tell. 

Mon.  But  what  dost  thou  suspect  ? 

Flip.  Why,  what  should  one  suspect,  where  a 
husband  loves  nothing  but  getting  of  money,  and  a 
wife  nothing  but  spending  on’t  ? 

Mon.  So  she  wants  that  same  then  ? 

Flip.  I say  no  such  thing,  I know  nothing  of 
the  matter  ; pray  make  no  wrong  interprétation  of 
what  I say,  my  lady  wants  nothing  that  I know  of. 
’Tis  true — she  has  had  ill  luck  at  cards  of  late  ; I 
believe  she  has  not  won  once  this  month  : but  what 
of  that  ? 

Mon.  Hal 

Flip.  'Tis  true,  1 know  her  spirit’s  that  she’d 
see  her  husband  hanged  before  she’d  ask  him  for 
a farthing. 

Mon . Ha! 

Flip.  And  then  I know  him  again,  he’d  see  her 
drowned  before  he’d  give  her  a farthing  ; but  that’s 
a help  to  jour  affair,  you  know. 

Mon.  'Tis  so  indeed. 

FUp.  Ah — well,  I’il  say  nothing  ; but  if  she 
had  none  of  these  things  to  fret  her — 

Mon.  Why  really,  Flippanta — 

Flip.  I know  what  you  are  going  to  say  now  ; 
you  are  going  to  offer  your  service,  but  ’twon't  do  ; 
you  hâve  a mind  to  play  tbe  gallant  now,  but  it 
must  not  be,  you  want  to  be  showing  your  liberality, 
but  ’twon’t  be  allowed  ; you’ll  be  pressing  me  to 
offer  it,  and  she’ll  be  in  a rage.  We  shall  hâve 
the  devil  to  do. 

Mon.  You  mistake  me,  Flippanta  ; I was  only 
going  to  say — 

Flip.  Ay,  1 know  what  you  were  going  to  say 
well  enough  ; but  I tell  you  it  will  never  do  so. 
If  one  could  find  out  some  way  now — ay— let  me 
see — 

Mon.  Indeed  I hope — 

Flip.  Pray  be  quiet — no — but  I’m  thinking — 
hum — she’ll  smoke  that  though — let  us  consider. 
— If  one  could  find  a way  to — ’Tis  the  nicest  point 
in  the  world  to  bring  about,  she’ll  never  touch  it, 
if  she  knows  from  whence  it  cornes. 

Mon.  Shall  I try  if  I can  reason  her  husband 
out  of  twenty  pounds,  to  make  her  easy  the  rest 
of  her  life  ? 

Flip.  Twenty  pounds,  man  ! — why  you  shall 
see  her  set  that  upon  a card.  Oh,  she  has  a great 
soûl  1 — Besides,  if  her  husband  should  oblige  her, 
it  might,  in  time,  take  off  her  aversion  to  him,  and 
by  conséquence,  her  inclination  to  you.  No,  no, 
it  must  never  corne  that  way. 

Mon.  What  shall  we  do  then  ? 

Flip.  Hold  still — I hâve  it.  l’il  tell  you  what 
you  shall  do. 


Mon.  Ay. 

Flip.  You  shall  make  her — a restitution — of 
two  hundred  pounds. 

Mon.  Ha  ! — a restitution  ! 

FUp.  Yes,  yes,  ’tis  the  luckiest  thought  in  the 
world  ; madam  often  plays,  you  know,  and  folks 
who  do  so  meet  now  and  then  with  sharpers.  Now 
you  shall  be  a sharptr. 

Mon.  A sharper  ! ! 

Flip.  Ay,  ay,  a sharper,  and  having  cheated  her 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  shall  be  troubled  in  mind, 
and  send  it  her  back  again.  You  comprehend  me  ? 

Mon.  Yes  1 — I comprehend,  but  a — won’t  she 
suspect  if  it  be  so  much  ? 

Flip.  No,  no,  the  more  the  better. 

Mon.  Two  hundred  pound  ! 

Flip.  Yes,  two  hundred  pound.— Or  let  me  see 
— so  even  a sum  may  look  a little  suspicious, — ay 
—let  it  be  two  hundred  and  thirty  ; that  odd 
thirty  will  make  it  look  so  naturel  the  devil  won’t 
find  it  out 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  Pounds,  too,  look  I don’t  know  how; 
guineas  I fancy  were  better  : — ay,  guineas,  it  shall 
be  guineas.  You  are  of  that  mind,  are  you  not  ? 

Mon.  Um — aguinea,  you  know,  Flippanta,  is— 

Flip.  A thousand  times  genteeler;  you  are 
certainly  in  the  right  on’t  ; it  shall  be  as  you  say, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  guineas. 

Mon.  Ho— well,  if  it  must  be  guineas,  let’s  see, 
two  hundred  guineas. 

Flip.  And  thirty  ; two  hundred  and  thirty  : if 
you  mistake  the  sum,  you  spoil  ail.  So  go  put 
’em  in  a purse,  while  it’s  fresh  in  your  bead,  and 
send  ’em  to  me  with  a penitential  letter,  desiring 
l’il  do  you  the  favour  to  restore  ’em  to  her. 

Mon.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  a bag! 

Flip.  Guineas,  I say,  guineas  ! 

Mon . Ay,  guineas,  that's  true.  But,  Flippanta, 
if  she  don’t  know  they  corne  from  me,  then  I give 
my  money  for  nothing,  you  know. 

Flip.  rhu  ! leave  that  to  me  ; I’il  manage  the 
stock  for  you,  1*11  make  it  produce  something,  I’il 
warrant  you. 

Mon.  Well,  Flippanta,  ’tis  a great  sum  indeed  ; 
but  I’U  go.  try  what  1 can  do  for  her.  You  say, 
two  hundred  guineas  in  a purse  ? 

Flip.  And  thirty,  if  the  man’s  in  his  senses  ! 

Mon.  And  thirty,  ’tis  true,  I always  forget  that 
thirty.  [Ærtt.  [ 

Flip.  So,  get  thee  gone  ; thou  art  a rare  fellow, 
i’faith. — Brass  ! — it’s  thee,  is’t  not  ? 

Rc-tntcr  Brass. 

Brass.  It  is,  h us  wife.  How  go  matters  ? I 
stayed  till  thy  gentleman  was  gone.  Hast  done 
anything  towards  our  common  purse  ? 

Flip.  I think  I hâve  ; he’s  going  to  make  us  a 
restitution  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 

Brass.  A restitution  ! — good  ! 

Flip.  A new  way,  sirrah,  to  make  a lady  take  a 
présent  without  putting  ber  to  the  blush. 

Brass.  ’Tis  very  well,  mighty  well,  indeed. 
Prithee,  where’s  thy  master  ? let  me  try  if  I can 
persuade  him  to  be  troubled  in  mind  too. 

Flip.  Not  so  hasty  ; he’s  gone  in£o  his  closet 
to  préparé  himself  foraquarrel.  1 bave  advised  him  . 
to  be  with  his  wife. 

Brass . What  to  do  ? 

Flip.  Why,  to  make  her  stay  at  home,  now  she  • 
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has  resolved  to  do  it  beforehand.  You  must 
know,  sirrah,  we  intend  to  make  a merit  of  our 
basset- table,  and  get  a good  pretence  for  the  merry 
companions  we  intend  to  fill  his  house  with. 

Bran.  Very  nicely  spnn,  truly  ; thy  husband 
will  be  a happy  man. 

Flip.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  yon  ! See 
bere  cornes  yonr  master. 

Bran.  He’s  welcome. 

Enter  Dick  Amlbt. 

Dick.  My  dear  Flippants,  bow  many  tbanks 
hâve  I to  pay  tbee  ! 

Flip.  Do  you  like  her  style  ? 

Dick.  The  kindest  little  rogne  ! there’s  nothing 
but  she  gives  me  leave  to  hope.  I am  the  happiest 
man  the  world  has  in  its  care. 

Flip.  Not  so  happy  as  you  think  for  neither, 
perhaps  ; you  hâve  a rival,  sir,  I can  tell  you  that 

Dick.  A rival  I 

Flip.  Yes,  and  a dangerous  one  too. 

Dick.  Who,  in  the  name  of  terror  ? 

Flip.  A devilish  fellow  ; one  Mr.  Amlet. 

Dick.  Amlet  ! 1 know  no  such  man. 

Flip.  You  know  the  man’s  mother  though  ; you 
met  ber  here,  and  are  in  her  f&vour,  I can  tell  you. 
If  he  worst  you  in  your  mistress,  you  shall  e’en 
marry  her,  and  disinherit  him. 

Dick.  If  I bave  no  other  rival  but  Mr.  Amlet, 
I believe  I shan’t  be  much  disturbed  in  my  amour. 
But  can’t  I see  Corinne  ? 

Flip.  * I don’t  know,  she  has  always  some  of  her 
masters  with  her  : but  I’il  go  see  if  she  can  spare 
you  a moment,  and  bring  you  word.  [fxft. 

Dick.  I wish  my  old  hobbling  mother  han’t 
been  blabbing  something  here  she  should  not  do. 

Bran.  Fear  nothing,  all’s  safe  on  that  side  yet. 
But  how  speaks  young  mistress’ s epistle  ? soft  and 
tender  ? 

Dick.  As  pen  can  write. 

Bran . So  you  think  ail  goes  well  there  ? 

Dick.  As  my  heart  can  wish. 

Bran.  You  are  sure  on’t  ? 

Dick.  Sure  on’t. 

Bran.  Why  then,  ceremony  aside, — [Putting 
on  hit  hat  ] you  and  I must  hâve  a little  talk, 
Mr.  Amlet. 

Dick.  Ah,  Brass,  wbat  art  thou  going  to  do  ? 
Wou’t  ruin  me  ? 

Bran.  Look  you,  Dick,  few  words  ; you  are  in 
a smooth  way  of  making  your  fortune  ; I hope  ail 
will  roll  on.  But  how  do  you  intend  matters  shall 
pass  ’twixt  you  and  me  in  this  business? 

Dick.  Death  and  furies  ! what  a time  dost  take 
to  talk  on’t  ! 

Bran.  Good  words,  or  I betray  you  ; they  hâve 
already  heard  of  one  Mr.  Amlet  in  the  bouse. 

Dick.  Here’s  a son  of  a whore  ! [Aride. 

B rata.  In  short,  look  smooth,  and  be  a good 
prince.  I am  your  valet,  ’tis  true  ; your  footman 
sometimes,  which  I’m  enraged  at  ; but  you  hâve 
always  had  the  ascendant,  I confess.  When  we 
were  schoolfellows,  you  made  me  carry  your  books, 
make  your  exercise,  own  your  rogueries,  and  some- 
times take  a whipping  for  you.  When  we  were 
fellow-prentices,  though  I was  your  senior,  you 
made  me  open  the  shop,  clean  my  master's  shoes, 
eut  last  at  dinner,  and  eat  ail  the  crust.  In  our 
sins  too,  I must  own  you  still  kept  me  under  ; you 
soared  up  to  adultery  with  our  mistress,  while  1 was 


at  humble  fornication  with  the  maid.  Nay,  in  our 
punishments  you  still  made  good  your  post  ; for 
when  once  upon  a time  I was  sentenced  but  to  be 
whipped,  I cannot  deny  but  you  were  condemned 
to  be  hanged.  So  that  in  ail  times,  I must  confess, 
your  inclinations  hâve  been  greater  and  nobler 
than  mine:  however,  I cannot  consent  that  you 
should  at  once  fix  fortune  for  life,  and  I dwell  in 
my  humilities  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Dick.  Hark  thee,  Brass,  if  I do  not  most  nobly 
by  thee,  I’m  a dog. 

Bran.  And  when  ? 

Dick.  As  soon  as  ever  I am  married. 

Bran.  Ah,  the  pox  take  thee  1 

Dick.  Then  you  mistrust  me  ? 

Bran.  I do,  by  my  faith  ! Look  you,  sir,  some 
folks  we  mistrust,  because  we  don’t  know  ’em; 
others  we  mistrust,  because  we  do  know  ’em  : 
and  for  one  of  these  reasons  I desire  there  msy  be 
a bargain  beforehand.  If  not — [Raising  hit  votes.] 
look  ye,  Dick  Amlet — 

Dick.  Soft,  my  dear  friend  and  companion. — 
[Aside.]  The  dog  will  ruin  me  ! — [Aloud.]  Say, 
what  is’t  will  content  thee  ? 

B rat  s.  O ho  1 

Dick.  But  how  canst  thou  be  such  a barbarian  ? 

Bratt . I learned  it  at  Algiers. 

Dick.  Corne,  make  thy  Turkish  demand  then. 

Bran.  You  know  you  gave  me  a bank-bill  this 
moraing  to  receive  for  you. 

Dick.  I did  so,  of  fifty  pounds  ; ’tis  thine.  So, 
now  thou  art  satisfied,  all’s  fixed. 

Bran.  It  is  not,  indeed.  There’s  a diamond 
necklace  you  robbed  your  mother  of  e’en  now. 

Dick.  Ah,  you  Jew  1 

Bratt.  No  words. 

Dick.  My  dear  Brass  1 

Bran.  1 insist. 

Dick.  My  old  friend  1 

Bran. Dick  Amlet — [Raising  hit  voice'}  I insist. 

Dick.  Ah,  the  cormorant  ! — Well,  ’tis  thine  : 
but  thou’lt  never  thrive  with  ’t. 

Bran.  When  I find  it  begins  to  do  me  mischief, 
I’il  give  it  you  again.  But  I must  hâve  a wedding- 
suit. 

Dick.  Well. 

Bratt . Some  good  lace. 

Dick.  Thou  shalt. 

Bratt.  A stock  of  linen. 

Dick.  Enough. 

Bran.  Not  yet  ; a silver  sword. 

Dick.  Well,  thou  shalt  hâve  that  too.  Now 
thou  hast  everything. 

Bran.  God  forgive  me  ! I forgot  a ring  of 
remembrance  : 1 would  not  forget  ail  these  favours 
for  the  world.  A sparkling  diamond  will  be  always 
playing  in  my  eye,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  ’em. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  This  unconscionable  rogue  I — 
[Aloud.]  Well,  I’il  bespeak  one  for  thee. 

Bratt.  Brillant  ? 

Dick.  It  shall.  But  if  the  thing  don’t  succeed 
after  ail  ? — 

Bran.  I’m  a man  of  honour,  and  restore  : and 
so  the  treaty  being  finished,  I strike  my  flag  of 
défiance,  and  fall  into  my  respects  again. 

f Taking  qfhit  hat. 

Re-cnter  Flippanta. 

Flip.  I hâve  made  you  wait  a little,  but  I could 
not  help  it;  her  master  is  but  just  gone.  He  has 
been  showing  her  Prince  Eugene’s  March  intoltaly. 
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Dick.  Prithee,  let  me  corne  to  her,  Fil  show  her 
a part  of  the  world  he  bas  never  shown  her  yet. 

Flip.  So  I told  her,  you  mnst  know;  and  she 
s&id,  she  could  like  to  travel  in  good  company  : so, 
if  you’11  slip  up  those  back-stairs,  you  shall  try  if 
you  can  agréé  upon  the  journejt 

Dick.  My  dear  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  None  of  yonr  dear  acknowledgments,  1 
beseech  yon,  but  up  staira  as  hard  as  you  can 
drive. 

Dick.  I’m  gone.  [Exit. 

Flip.  And  do  you  follow  him,  Jack-a-dandy, 
and  see  he  is  not  surprised. 

Brou . I thought  that  was  your  post,  Mrs. 
UsefuL  But  if  you'll  corne  and  keep  me  in 


humour,  I don’t  care  if  I share  the  duty  with 
you. 

FUp.  No  words,  sirrah,  but  follow  him  ; I bave 
somewhat  else  to  do. 

Brats.  The  jade’s  so  absolute,  there’s  no  con- 
testing  with  her.  One  kiss  though,  to  keep  the 
sentinei  warm. — [Gives  her  a long  kiss.]  So. 

[ExU. 

Flip . [ Wiping  her  mouth.]  A nasty  rogne. 
But  let  me  see,  what  hâve  1 to  do  now  ? This  resti- 
tution will  be  here  quickly,  1 suppose;  in  the 
mean  time  Fil  go  know  if  my  lady’s  ready  for  the 
quarrel  yet.  Master,  yonder,  is  so  fiill  on’t,  he’s 
ready  to  burst  ; but  we’il  give  him  vent  by-and-by 
with  a witness.  [iSrif. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Gkipb’s  Haute. 

Enter  Coriwwa,  Dick  Amlbt,  and  Brabs. 

Bran.  Don’t  fear,  I’il  give  timely  notice. 

[Qou  to  the  door. 

Dick.  Corne,  you  must  consent,  you  shall  con- 
sent. How  can  you  leave  me  thus  upon  the  rack  ? 
a man  who  loves  you  to  that  excess  that  I do. 

Cor.  Nay,  that  you  love  me,  sir,  that  I am  satis- 
fied  in,  for  you  bave  swom  you  do  : and  1 am  so 
pleased  with  it,  Fd  fain  hâve  you  do  so  as  long  as 
you  live,  so  we  must  never  marry. 

Dick.  Not  marry,  my  dear  ! why,  what’s  our 
love  good  for  if  we  don’t  marry  ? 

Cor.  Ah  ! — Fm  afraid  ’twill  be  good  for  little  if 
we  do. 

Dick.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Cor . Because  I hear  my  father  and  mother,  and 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  Araminta  and  her  husband, 
and  twenty  other  married  fdlks,  say  so  from  mom- 
ing  to  night 

Dick.  Oh,  that's  because  they  are  bad  husbands 
and  bad  wives  ; but,  in  our  case,  there  will  be  a 
good  husband  and  a good  wife,  and  so  we  shall 
love  for  ever. 

Cor.  Why,  there  may  be  somcthing  in  that 
truly  ; and  Fm  always  wiUing  to  hear  reason,  as  a 
reasonable  young  woman  ought  to  do.  But  are 
you  sure,  sir,  though  we  are  very  good  now,  we 
shall  be  so  when  we  corne  to  be  better  acquaiuted? 

Dick.  I can  answer  for  myself,  at  least. 

Cor . I wish  you  could  answer  for  me  too.  You 
seelama  plain-dealer,  sir,  I hope  you  don’t  like 
me  the  worse  for  it. 

Dick.  Oh,  by  no  means  ! ’Tis  a sign  of  admir- 
able morals;  and  I hope,  since  you  practise  it 
yourself,  you’11  approve  of  it  in  your  lover.  In 
one  word,  therefore,  (for  ’tis  in  vain  to  mince  the 
matter,)  my  resolution’s  fixed,  and  the  world  can’t 
stagger  me,  I marry— or  I die. 

Cor.  Indeed,  sir,  I hâve  much  ado  to  believe 
you  ; the  diseaae  of  love  » seldom  so  violent. 

Dick.  Madam,  I hâve  two  diseases  to  end  my 
mtseries  ; if  the  first  don’t  do’t,  the  latter  shall  ; — 
[Drawing  hit  mord]  one’s  in  my  heart,  t’other’s 
in  my  scabbard. 

Cor.  Not  for  a diadem  ! — [Catching  hold  of 
him.]  Ah,  put  it  up  I put  it  up  ! 


IV. 

Dick.  How  absolute  is  your  command  ! — [. Drop- 
ping  hit  mord.]  A word,  you  see,  disarms  me. 

Cor.  [ Aside .]  What  a power  1 hâve  over  him  ! 
The  wondrous  deeds  of  love  1 — [Aloud.]  Pray,  sir, 
let  me  hâve  no  more  of  these  rash  doings  though  ; 
perhapg  I mayn’t  be  always  in  the  saving  humour. 

— [Aside.]  I’m  sure  if  I had  let  him  stick  himself, 

I should  hâve  been  envied  by  ail  the  great  ladies 
in  the  town. 

Dick.  Well,  madam,  hâve  I then  your  promise? 
You’11  make  me  the  happiest  of  mankind  ? 

Cor.  I don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you  ; but  I 
believe  I had  as  good  promise,  for  I find  I shall 
certainly  do’t. 

Dick.  Then  let  us  seal  the  contract  thus. 

[Kisut  her. 

Cor.  [Aside.]  Um — he  has  almost  taken  away 
my  breath  : he  kisses  purely  ! 

Dick.  Hark  ! — somebody  cornes. 

Bran.  [ Peeping  in.]  Gare  there  ! the  enemy  ! 

— No,  hold  ! y’are  safe,  ’tis  Flippanta. 

Enter  Flippajvta. 

Flip.  Corne,  hâve  you  agreed  the  matter?  If 
not,  you  must  end  it  another  time,  for  your  father’s 
in  motion,  so,  pray  kiss  and  part. 

Cor.  That’s  sweet  and  sour [ They  kiss.] 

Adieu  t*ye,  sir  ! [Exeunt  Dick  Amlbt  and  Ooaunra. 

Enter  Ci  a rima. 

Clar.  Hâve  you  told  him  I’m  at  home,  Flip- 
panta ? 

Flip.  Yes,  madam. 

Clar.  And  that  I’il  see  him  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  that  too.  But  here’s  news  for  you  1 
I hâve  just  now  received  the  restitution. 

Clar.  That’s  killing  pleasure  ; and  how  much 
has  he  restored  me  ? 

Flip.  Two  hundred  and  thirtv. 

Clar.  Wretched  rogue  ! But  retreat;  your 
master’s  ooming  to  quarrel. 

Flip.  Fil  be  within  call,  if  things  run  high. 

C&rtt. 

Enter  Gripk. 

Gripe.  O ho  ! — are  you  there  i’failh  ? Madam, 
your  humble  servant,  l’m  very  glad  to  see  you  at  . 
home,  I thought  I should  never  bave  had  that  1 
honour  again.  t 
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Clar.  Good-morrow,  my  dear,  how  d’ye  do? 
Flippants  says  tou  are  ont  of  humour,  and  that 
you  hâve  a mina  to  quarrel  with  me.  Is  it  true  ? 
ha  ! — 1 hâve  a terrible  pain  in  my  head,  I give  you 
notice  on’t  beforehand. 

Gripe.  And  how  the  pox  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
It’s  a wonder  you  are  not  dead — [Atide]  as  a’ 
would  you  were  ! — [Aloud]  with  the  life  you  lead. 
Are  you  not  ashamed  ? and  do  you  not  blush  to — 

Clar.  My  dear  child,  you  crack  my  brain  ; 
soften  the  harshness  of  your  voice.  Say  what  thou 
wou't,  but  let  it  be  in  an  agreeable  tone. 

Gripe.  Tone,  madam  ! don’t  tell  me  of  a tone— 

Clar . Oh,— if  you  will  quarrel,  do  it  with  tem- 
pérance; let  it  be  ail  in  cool  blood,  even  and 
smooth,  as  if  you  were  not  moved  with  what  you 
said  ; and  then  Fil  hear  you  as  if  1 were  not  moved 
with  it  neither. 

Gripe . Had  ever  man  such  need  of  patience  ! 
Madam,  madam,  I must  tell  you,  madam— 

Clar.  Another  key,  or  1 walk  off. 

Gripe.  Don’t  provoke  me. 

Clar.  Shall  you  be  long,  my  dear,  in  your 
remonstrances  ? 

Gripe.  Y es,  madam,  and  very  long. 

Clar . If  you  would  quarrel  in  abrégée,  I should 
hâve  a world  of  obligation  to  you. 

Gtipe.  What  I hâve  to  say,  forsooth,  is  not  to 
be  expressed  in  abrégée , my  complainte  are  too 
numéro  us. 

Clar.  Complainte  ! of  what,  my  dear  ? Hâve  I 
ever  given  you  subject  of  complaint,  my  life  ? 

Gripe.  O pox  ! my  dear  and  my  life  ! I desire 
none  of  your  tendres. 

Clar . How  ! find  fault  with  my  kindness,  and 
my  expressions  of  affection  and  respect  ? The 
world  will  guess  by  this  what  the  rest  of  your  corn- 
plaints  may  be.  I must  tell  you  l’m  scandalised 
at  your  procedure. 

Gripe.  1 must  tell  you  l’m  running  mad  with 
yours. 

Clar.  Ah  ! how  insupportable  are  the  humours 
of  some  busbands,  so  fufl  of  fancies,  and  so  ungo- 
vernable  1 What  hâve  you  in  the  world  to  disturb 
you  ? 

Gripe . What  bave  I to  disturb  me  ! I bave 
you,  death  and  the  devil  ! 

Clar.  Ay,  merciful  Heaven  ! how  he  swears  ! 
You  should  never  accustom  yourself  to  such  words 
as  these  ; indeed,  my  dear,  you  should  not  ; your 
mouth’s  always  full  of  fem. 

Gripe.  Blood  and  thunder  ! madam— 

Clar.  Ah,  he’ll  fetch  the  house  down  ! Do  you 
know  you  make  me  tremble  for  you  ? — Flippants  ! 
who’s  there  ? Flippante  ! 

Gripe.  Here’s  a provoking  devil  for  you  ! 

Re-cnter  Flippants. 

Flip.  What  in  the  name  of  Jove’s  the  matter  ? 
you’ll  raise  the  neighbourhood. 

Clar.  Why,  here’s  your  master  in  a most  violent 
fuss,  and  no  mortel  soûl  can  tell  for  what. 

Gripe.  Not  tell  for  what  ! 

Clar.  No,  my  life. — 1 bave  begged  him  to  tell 
me  his  griefs.  Flippante  ; and  then  he  swears,  good 
Lord,  how  he  does  swear  1 

Gripe.  Ah  you  wicked  jade  ! ah  you  wicked 
jade  ! 

Clar.  Do  you  hear  him,  Flippants  ! do  you  hear 
him  I 


Flip.  Pray,  sir,  letfs  know  a little  what  pute  you 
in  ail  this  fury  ? 

Clar.  Prithee  stand  near  me,  Flippante,  there’s 
an  odd  froth  about  his  mouth,  looks  as  if  his  poor 
head  were  going  wrong,  l’m  afraid  he’ll  bite. 

Gripe.  The  wicked  womaa,  Flippants,  the 
wicked  woman  1 

Clar.  Can  anybody  wonder  I shun  my  own 
house,  when  he  trente  me  at  this  rate  in  it  ? 

Gripe.  At  this  rate  ! Why  in  the  devil’s  nameu 

Clcir.  Do  you  Bear  him  again  ? 

Flip.  Corne,  a little  modération,  sir,  and  try 
what  that  will  produce. 

Gripe.  Hang  her,  ’tis  ail  a pretence  to  justify 
her  going  abroad. 

Clar.  A pretence  ! a pretence  ! Do  you  hear 
how  black  a charge  he  loads  me  with  ? Charges 
me  with  a pretence  1 Is  this  the  return  for  ail  my 
downright  open  actions  ? You  know,  my  dear, 
I scom  pretences  : whene’er  I go  abroad,  it  is 
without  pretence. 

Gripe.  Give  me  patience  ! 

Flip.  You  hâve  a great  deal,  sir. 

Clar.  And  yet  he’s  never  content,  Flippante. 

Gripe.  What  shall  I do  ! 

Clar.  What  a reasonable  man  would  do  ; own 
yourself  in  the  wrong,  and  be  quiet  Here’s  Flip- 
anta  has  understanding,  and  I hâve  modération  ; 
’m  willing  to  make  her  judge  of  our  différences. 

Flip.  You  do  me  a great  deal  of  honour,  ma- 
dam : but  I tell  you  beforehand,  I shall  be  a little 
on  master's  aide. 

Gripe.  Right,  Flippants  has  sense.  Corne,  let 
her  décidé. — Hâve  I not  reason  to  be  in  a passion  ? 
tell  me  that. 

Clar.  You  must  tell  her  for  what,  my  life. 

Gripe.  Why,  for  the  trade  you  drive,  my  soûl. 

Flip.  Look  you,  sir,  pray  take  things  right  I 
know  madam  does  fret  you  a little  now  and  then, 
that’s  true  ; but  in  the  fond  she  is  the  softest, 
sweetest,  gentlest  lady  breathing.  Let  her  but  live 
entirely  to  her  own  faney,  and  she’ll  never  say  a 
word  to  you  from  morning  to  night 

Gripe.  Oons  ! let  her  but  stay  at  home,  and  she 
shall  ao  what  she  will  : in  reason,  that  is. 

Flip.  D’ye  hear  that,  madam?  Nay,  now  I 
most  be  on  master’s  side  ; you  see  how  he  loves 
you,  he  desires  only  your  company.  Pray  give  him 
that  satisfaction,  or  I must  pronounce  against  you. 

Clar.  Well,  I agréé.  Thon  knowest  I don’t 
love  to  grieve  him  : let  him  be  always  in  good  hu- 
mour, and  I’U  be  always  at  home. 

Flip.  Look  you  there,  sir,  what  would  you  hâve 
more  ? 

Gripe.  Well,  let  her  keep  her  word,  and  l’il 
hâve  done  quarrelling. 

Clar.  I must  not,  however,  so  far  lose  the  merit 
of  my  consent,  as  to  let  you  think  l’m  weary  of 
going  abroad,  my  dear.  What  1 do,  is  purely  to 
oblige  you  ; which,  that  I may  he  able  to  perform 
without  a relapse,  I’U  invent  what  ways  1 can  to 
make  my  prison  supportable  to  me. 

Flip.  Her  prison  ! pretty  bird  ! her  prison  ? 
don’t  that  word  melt  you,  sir  ? 

Gripe.  I must  confess  I did  not  expect  to  find 
her  so  reasonable. 

Flip.  Oh,  sir,  soon  or  late  wives  corne  into  good 
humour.  Husbands  must  only  hâve  a little  pa- 
tience to  wait  for  it. 

Clar.  The  innocent  little  diversions,  dear,  that  I 
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shall  content  myself  with,  will  be  cbiefly  play  and 
company. 

Gripe.  Oh,  I’il  find  yon  employ  ment,  your  tirne 
shan’t  lie  upon  your  hands  ; though  if  you, 
hâve  a mind  now  for  such  a companion  as  a — let 
me  see — Araminta  for  example,  why  I shan’t  be 
against  her  being  with  youfrom  moming  till  nigbt. 

Clar.  You  can't  oblige  me  more,  ’tis  the  best 
woman  in  the  world. 

Gripe . Is  not  she  ? 

Flip.  Ah,  the  old  satyr  ! [Aride. 

Gripe . Then  we’ll  hâve,  besides  her,  maybe 
sometimea — her  husband  ; and  we  shall  see  my 
niece  that  writes  verses,  and  my  sister  Fidget  ; with 
her  husband’s  brother  that’s  always  merry  ; and  his 
little  cousin,  that1  s to  marry  the  fat  curate  ; and 
my  uncle  the  apothecary,  with  his  wife  and  ail  his 
children.  Oh,  we  shall  divert  ourselves  rarely  ! 

Flip.  Good  ! [Aride. 

Clar . Oh,  for  that,  my  dear  child,  I must  be 
plain  with  you,  l’il  see  none  of  ’em  but  Araminta, 
who  has  the  manners  of  the  court  ; for  111  con- 
verse with  none  but  women  of  quality. 

Gripe,  Ay,  ay,  they  shall  ail  hâve  one  quality  or 
other. 

Clar.  Then,  my  dear,  to  make  our  home  plea- 
sant,  we’ll  hâve  consorts  of  music  som eûmes. 

Gripe.  Music  in  my  house  1 

Clar.  Y es,  my  child,  we  must  hâve  music,  or  the 
house  will  be  so  dull  I shall  get  the  spleen,  and  be 
going  abroad  again. 

Flip.  Nay,  she  has  so  much  complaisance  for 
you,  sir,  you  can't  dispute  such  things  with  her. 

Gripe . Ay,  but  if  I hâve  music — 

Clar.  Ay,  but  sir,  I must  hâve  music — 

Flip.  Not  every  day,  madam  don’t  mean. 

Clar.  No,  bless  me,  no  ; but  three  consorts  a 
week  : three  days  more  we’ll  play  after  dinner,  at 
ombre,  picquet,  basset,  and  so  forth,  and  close  the 
evening  with  a handsome  supper  and  a balL 

Gripe.  A bail  ! 

Clar.  Then,  my  love,  you  know  there  is  but  one 
day  more  upon  our  bands,  and  that  shall  be  the 
day  of  conversation,  we’ll  read  verses,  talk  of 
books,  invent  modes,  tell  lies,  scandalise  our  friends, 
be  pert  upon  religion  ; and  in  short,  employ  every 
moment  of  it  in  some  pretty  witty  exercise  or  other. 

Flip.  What  order  you  see  ’tis  she  proposes  to 
live  in  ! a most  wonderful  regularity  ! 

Gripe.  Regnlarity  with  a pox  ! [Aside. 

Clar.  And  as  this  kind  of  life,  so  soft,  so  smooth, 
so  agreeable,  must  needs  invite  a vast  deal  of 
company  to  partake  of  it,  ’twill  be  necessary  to 
hâve  the  decency  of  a porter  at  our  door,  you 
know. 

Gripe.  A porter  ! — a scrivener  hâve  a porter, 
madam  I 

Clar.  Positively,  a porter. 

Gripe.  Why,  no  scrivener  since  Adam  ever  had 
a porter,  woman  ! 

Clar.  You  will  therefore  be  renowned  in  story, 
for  having  the  first,  my  life. 

Gripe.  Flippanta! 

Flip.  [Aride  to  Gripe.]  Hang  it,  sir,  never 
dispute  a trifle;  if  you  vex  her,  perhaps  she’ll 
insist  upon  a Swiss. 

Gripe.  But,  madam — 

Clar.  But,  sir,  a porter,  positively  a porter; 
without  that  the  treaty's  nuU,  and  1 go  abroad 
this  moment. 


Flip.  Corne,  sir,  never  lose  so  advantageous  a 
peace  for  a pitiful  porter. 

Gripe.  Why,  I shall  be  hooted  at,  the  boys 
will  throw  atones  at  my  porter.  Besides,  where 
shall  I hâve  money  for  ail  this  expense  ? 

Clar.  My  dear,  who  asks  you  for  any  ? Don’t 
be  in  a fright,  chicken. 

Gripe.  Don't  be  in  a fright,  madam  ! But 
where,  I say — 

Flip.  Madam  plays,  sir,  think  on  that  ; women 
that  play  hâve  inexhaustible  mines,  and  wives  who 
receive  least  money  firom  their  husbands,  are  many 
times  those  who  spend  the  most 

Clar.  So,  my  dear,  let  what  Flippanta  says 
content  you.  Go,  my  life,  trouble  yourself  with 
nothing,  but  let  me  do  juat  as  I please,  and  ail  will 
be  well.  I’m  going  into  my  closet,  to  consider  of 
some  more  thiugs  to  enable  me  to  give  you  the 
pleasure  of  my  company  at  home,  without  making 
it  too  great  a misery  to  a yielding  wife.  [Bxit. 

Flip.  Mirror  of  goodness  ! Pattern  to  ail  wives  ! 
Well  sure,  sir,  you  are  the  happiest  of  ail  hus- 
bands ! 

Gripe.  Yes — and  a misérable  dog  for  ail  that 
too,  perhaps.  . 

Flip.  Why  what  can  you  ask  more  than  this 
matchless  complaisance  ? 

Gripe.  I don’t  know  what  I can  ask,  and  yet 
I’m  not  satisfied  with  what  I bave  neither,  the 
devil  mixes  in  it  ail,  I think  ; complaisant  or  per- 
verse, it  feels  just  as’t  did. 

Flip.  Why,  then,  your  uneasiness  is  only  a dis- 
ease,  sir;  perhaps  a little  bleeding  and  purging 
would  relieve  you. 

Clar.  [Calling  within.]  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  Madam  calls. — I corne,  madam. — Corne, 
be  merry,  be  merry,  sir,  you  hâve  cause,  take  my 
word  for’t. — [Aside.]  Poor  devil  ! [Exit 

Gripe.  I don’t  know  that,  I don’t  know  that  : 
but  this  I do  know,  that  an  honest  man,  who  has 
marri ed  a jade,  whether  she's  pleased  to  spend 
her  time  at  home  or  abroad,  had  better  hâve  lived 
a bachelor. 

Re-enter  Brass. 

Brass . Oh,  sir,  I’m  mighty  glad  I hâve  found 
you. 

Gripe.  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  prithee  ? 

Brass.  Can  nobody  hear  us  ? 

Gripe.  No,  no,  speak  quickly. 

Brass.  You  han’t  seen  Araminta  since  the  last 
letter  I carried  her  from  you  ? 

Gripe.  Not  I,  I go  prudently;  I don’t  press 
things.like  your  young  firebrand  lover». 

Brass.  But  seriously,  sir,  are  you  very  much  in 
love  with  her  ? 

Gripe.  As  mortal  man  has  been. 

Brass.  l’m  sorry  for’t. 

Gripe.  Why  so,  dear  Brass  ? 

Brass.  If  you  were  never  to  see  her  more  now  ? 
Suppose  such  a thing,  d’you  think  ’twould  break  • 
your  heart  ? 

Gripe.  Oh  1 

Brass.  Nay,  now  I see  you  love  her;  would 
you  did  not  ! 

Gripe.  My  dear  friend  1 

Brass.  l’m  in  your  interest  deep  ; you  see  it 

Gripe.  I do  : but  speak,  what  misérable  story  j 
hast  thou  for  me  ? 

Brass.  1 had  rather  the  devil  had,  phu  ! — flown 
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away  with  you  ^uick,  than  to  see  you  so  much  in 
love,  as  I perceive  you  are,  since — 

Gripe.  Since  what  ? — ho  ! 

Bras*.  Araminta,  air — 

Gripe.  Dead  ? 

Brais.  No. 

Gripe.  How  then  ? 

Bras*.  Worae. 

Gripe.  Out  with’t. 

Br  as 8.  Broke. 

Gripe.  Broke  ! 

Bras*.  She  is,  poor  lady,  in  the  most  unfortu- 
nate  situation  of  affaira.  But  I hâve  said  too 
much. 

Gripe.  No,  no,  ’tis  very  sad,  but  let’s  hear  it. 

Bras s.  Sir,  she  charged  me,  on  my  life,  never  to 
mention  it  to  you,  of  ail  men  living. 

Gripe.  Why,  who  shouldst  thou  tell  it  to,  but 
to  the  beat  of  her  friends  ? 

Bras s.  Ay,  why  there’s  it  now,  it’s  going  just 
as  I fancied.  Now  will  I be  hanged  if  you  are  not 
enough  in  love  to  be  engaging  in  tibia  matter.  But  I 
muât  tell  you,  sir,  that  as  much  concern  as  I hâve  for 
that  most  excellent,  beautiful,  agreeable,  distressed, 
unfortunate  lady,  I’m  too  much  your  friend  and 
servant,  ever  to  let  it  be  said,  ’twas  the  means  of 
your  being  ruined  for  a woman — by  letting  you 
know  ahe  esteemed  you  more  bthan  any  other  man 
upon  earth. 

Gripe.  Ruined  ! what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Brass.  Mean  ! why  I mean  that  women  always 
ruin  those  that  love  ’em,  that’s  the  rule. 

Gripe . The  rule  ! 

Brass . Yes,  the  rule  ; why,  would  you  hâve  ’em 
ruin  those  that  don’t  ? How  shall  they  bring  that 
about? 

Gripe.  But  is  there  a necessity  then  they  should 
ruin  somebody  ? 

Brass.  Yes,  marry  is  there;  how  would  you 
hâve  ’em  support  their  ex  pense  else  ? Why,  tir, 
you  can't  conceive  now — you  can’t  conceive  what 
Araminta’s  privy-purse  requires  : only  her  privy- 
purse,  sir  ! Why,  what  do  you  imagine  now  she 
gave  me  for  the  last  letter  I earried  her  from  you  ? 
’Tis  true,  ’twas  from  a man  she  liked,  else,  perhaps, 
I had  had  my  bones  broke.  But  what  do  you 
think  she  gave  me  ? 

Gripe.  Why,  mayhap — a shilling. 

Brass.  A guinea,  sir,  a guinea  ! You  see  by 
that  how  fond  she  was  on’t,  by  the  by.  But  then, 
sir,  her  coach-hire,  her  chair-hire,  her  pin-money, 
her  play-money,  her  china,  and  her  charity — 
would  consume  peers.  A great  soûl,  a very  great 
soûl  ! but  whaf  s the  end  of  ail  this  ? 

Gripe.  Ha! 

Brass.  Why,  I’U  tell  you  what  the  end  is — a 
nunnery. 

Gripe.  A nunnery  ! 

Brass.  A nunnery. — In  short,  she  is  at  last 
reduced  to  that  extremity,  and  attacked  with  such 
a battalion  of  duns,  that  rather  than  tell  her  hus- 
band  (who  youknow  is  such  a dog,  he’d  let  her  go 
if  she  did)  she  bas  e’en  determined  to  turn  papist, 
and  bid  the  world  adieu  for  life. 

Gripe.  O terrible  ! a papist  ! 

Brass.  Yes,  when  a bandsome  woman  h as 
brougbt  heraelf  into  difificulties,  the  devil  can’t  help 
her  out  of — to  a nunnery,  that’s  another  rule,  air. 

Gripe.  But,  but,  but,  prithee  Brass,  but — 

Brass.  But  ail  the  buts  in  the  world,  sir,  won't 


stop  her  ; she’s  a woman  of  a noble  resolution. 
So,  sir,  your  humble  servant  ; I pity  her,  I pity 
you,  tuitle  and  mate  ; but  the  fates  will  hâve  it 
so,  alTs  packed  up,  and  I am  now  going  to  call  her 
a coach,  for  she  résolves  to  slip  off  without  saying 
a word  ; and  the  next  viait  she  receives  from  her 
friends  will  be  through  a melancholy  grate,  with  a 
veil  instead  of  a top-knot  [Going. 

Gripe.  It  must  not  be,  by  the  powera  it  must 
not  ! she  was  made  for  the  world,  and  the  world 
was  made  for  her. 

Brass.  And  yet  you  see,  sir,  how  small  a share 
she  bas  on’t 

Gripe.  Poor  woman  ! is  there  no  way  to  save 
her? 

Brass.  Save  her  ! no  ; how  can  she  be  saved  ? 
Why  she  owes  above  five  hundred  pound. 

Gripe.  Oh! 

Brass . Five  hundred  pound,  sir  ; she’s  like  to  be 
saved  indeed  ! — Not  but  that  I know  them  in  this 
town  would  give  me  one  of  the  five  if  I would  per- 
suade her  to  acoept  of  t’ other  four  : but  she  bas 
forbid  me  mentioning  it  to  any  soûl  living  ; and  I 
bave  disobeyed  her  only  to  you  ; and  so — 1*11  go 
and  call  a coach. 

Gripe.  Hold  ! — Dost  think,  my  poor  Brass,one 
might  not  order  it  so  as  to  compound  those  debts 
for — for— twelve  pence  in  the  pound  ? 

Brass.  Sir,  d’ye  hear  ? I hâve  already  tried  ’em 
with  ten  shillings,  and  not  a rogne  will  prick  up 
his  ear  at  it.  Though  after  ail,  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds  ail  in  glittering  gold,  I could  set  their 
chaps  a-watering.  But  where’s  that  to  be  had  with 
honour  ? there’s  the  thing,  sir. — l’U  go  and  call  a 
coach. 

Gripe.  Hold,  once  more  : I hâve  a note  in  my 
closet  of  two  hundred,  ay — and  fifty,  I’U  go  and 
give  it  her  myself. 

Brass.  You  will  ; very  genteel  truly  ! Go,  slap 
dash,  and  offer  a woman  of  her  scruples  money  boit 
in  her  face  ! Why,  you  might  as  weU  offer  her  a 
scorpion,  and  she’d  as  soon  touch  it. 

Gripe.  ShaU  I carry  it  to  her  créditera  then,  and 
treat  with  them  ? 

Brass.  Ay,  that’s  a rare  thought. 

Gripe.  Is  not  it,  Brass  ? 

Brass . Only  one  Uttle  inconvenience  by  the  way. 

Gripe.  As  how  ? 

Brass.  That  they  are  your  wife’s  créditera  as 
weU  as  hera  ; and  perhaps  it  might  not  be  altoge- 
ther  so  weU  to  see  you  clearing  the  debts  of  your 
neighbour’s  wife,  and  leaving  those  of  your  own 
unpaid. 

Gripe.  Why  that’s  true  now. 

Br  osa.  I’m  wise  you  see,  sir. 

Gripe.  Thou  art  ; and  I’m  but  a young  lover. 
But  what  shaU  we  do  then  ? 

Brass.  Why  I’m  think  ing,  that  if  you  give  me 
the  note,  do  you  see,  and  that  I promise  to  give 
you  an  account  of  it — 

Gripe.  Ay,  but  look  you,  Brass — 

Brass.  But  look  you  ! — Why  what,  d’ye  think 
I’m  a pickpocket?  D’ye  think  I intend  to  run 
away  with  your  note  ? your  paltry  note  ! 

Gripe.  I don’t  say  so — I say  only  that  in  case — 

Brass.  Case,  sir  ! there’s  no  case  but  the  case  I 
hâve  put  you  ; and  since  you  heap  cases  upon  cases, 
where  there  is  but  three  hundred  rascally  pounds 
in  the  case — PU  go  and  call  a coach. 

Gripe.  Prithee  don’t  be  so  testy  ; corne,  no  more 
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words,  follow  me  to  my  closet,  and  1*11  give  thee 
the  money. 

Br 088.  A terrible  effort  you  make  indeed  ; yon 
are  so  mach  in  love,  yonr  wits  are  ail  upon  the 
wing,  just  a-going  ; and  for  three  hundred  pounds 
you  put  a stop  to  their  flight.  Sir,  your  wits  are 
worth  that,  or  your  wits  are  worth  nothing.  Corne 
away. 

Gripe . Well  say  no  more,  thon  shalt  be  Eatisfied. 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Dick  Aklkt. 

Diok.  S't  ! — Brass  ! S’t  ! — 

Re-enter  Brass. 

Brass.  Well,  sir  ! 

Dick . ’Tis  not  well,  sir,  'tis  very  ill,  sir  ; we 
sball  be  ail  blown  up. 

Br 088.  What,  with  pride  and  plenty  ? 

Dick.  No,  sir,  with  an  officious  slut  that  will 
spoil  ail.  In  short,  Flippanta  has  been  telling  her 
mistress  and  Araminta  of  my  passion  for  theyoung 
gentlewoman  ; and  truly  to  oblige  me  (supposed  no 
ill  match  by  the  by)  they  are  reaol  ved  to  propose 
it  immediately  to  her  father. 

Brocs.  That’s  the  devil  ! We  shall  corne  to 
par  i and  parchments,  jointures  and  settlements, 
re  ons  meet  on  both  sides  ; that’s  the  devil  ! 

ick.  I intended  this  very  day  to  propose  to 
Flippanta  the  carrying  her  off  : and  lfm  sure  the 
young  housewife  would  hâve  tucked  up  her  coats, 
and  hâve  marched. 

Brass.  Ay,  with  the  body  and  the  soûl  of  her. 

Diok.  Why,  then,  what  damned  luck  is  this  ? 

■ Brass.  ’Tïs  your  damned  lnck,  not  mine.  I baye 
always  seen  it  in  your  ugly  phiz,  in  spite  of  your 
powdered  periwig. — Pox  take  ye  ! — he*ll  be  hanged 
at  last. — Why  don’t  you  try  to  get  her  off  yet  ? 


Dick.  I baye  no  money,  you  dog  ; you  know  you 
hâve  stripped  me  of  eyery  penny. 

Brass . Corne,  damn  it,  I’il  venture  one  cargo 
more  upon  your  rotten  bottom  : but  if  ever  I see 
one  glance  of  your  hempen  fortune  again,  I’m  off 
of  your  partnership  for  eyer. — 1 shall  neyer  thrive 
with  him. 

Dick.  An  impudent  rogue  1 but  he’s  in  posses- 
sion of  my  estate,  so  I must  bear  with  him.  [ Aeide. 

Brass.  Well,  corne,  I’il  raise  a hundred  pounds 
fory  our  use,  upon  my  wife’s  jewels  here. — Ming 
oui  the  necklace."}  Her  necklace  shall  pawn  for't. 

Dick.  Remember,  though,  that  if  things  fail,  I’m 
to  hare  the  necklace  again  ; yon  know  you  agreed 
to  that. 

Brass.  Yes,  and  if  I make  it  good,  you’ll  be  the 
better  for’t  ; if  not,  I shall  : so  you  see  where  the 
cause  will  pinch. 

Dick.  Why,  you  barbarous  dog,  you  won’t  offer 
to— 

Brass.  No  words  now;  about  your  business, 
march  ! Go  stay  for  me  at  the  next  tarera  : I’il  go 
to  Flippanta,  and  try  what  I can  do  for  you. 

Dick.  Well,  I'il  go,  but  don’t  think  to — O pox, 
sir  ! — [Ærft. 

Brass . Will  you  be  gone  ? A pretty  title  you’d 
hâve  to  sue  me  upon  truly,  if  I should  hâve  a mind 
to  stand  upon  the  défensive,  as  perhaps  I may.  I 
hâve  done  the  rascal  service  enough  to  lull  my  con- 
science upon’t  l’m  sure  : but  ’tis  time  enough  for 
that.  Let  me  see — first  1*11  go  to  Flippanta,  and 
put  a stop  to  this  family  way  of  match-making,  then 
sell  our  necklace  for  what  ready  money  ’twül  pro- 
duce ; and  by  this  time  to-morrow  1 hope  we  shall 
be  in  possession  of — t’other  jewel  here  ; a precious 
jewel,  as  she’s  set  in  gold  : 1 believe  for  the  stone 
itself  we  may  part  with’t  again  to  a friend — for  a 
tester.  lExü. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Gripb’b  House. 

Enter  Bbam  and  Flippanta. 

Brass , Well,  you  agréé  I’m  in  the  right,  don’t 
you  ? 

Flip.  I don’t  know  ; if  your  master  has  the 
estate  he  talks  of,  why  not  do’t  ail  above-board  ? 
Well,  though  1 am  not  much  of  bis  mind,  I’m  much 
in  his  interest,  and  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
serve  him  in  his  own  way. 

Brass.  That’s  kindly  said,  my  child,  and  I 
believe  I shall  reward  thee  one  of  these  days,  with 
as  pretty  a fellow  to  thy  husband  for’t  as — 

Flip.  Hold  your  praüng  Jackadandy,  and  leave 
me  to  my  business. 

Brass.  1 obey — adieu  ! [Kisses  her , and  exit. 

Flip.  Rascal  1 

Enter  Corinna. 

Car.  Ah,  Flippanta,  l’m  ready  to  sink  down  1 
my  legs  tremble  under  me,  my  dear  Flippy  ! 

Flip.  And  what’s  the  affair  ? 

Car . My  father’s  there  within  with  my  mother 
and  Araminta  ; I never  saw  him  in  so  good  a 
humour  in  my  life. 


Flip.  And  is  that  it  that  frightens  you  so  ? 

Car.  Ah,  Flippanta,  they  are  just  going  to  speak 
to  him  about  my  marrying  the  colonel. 

Flip.  Are  they  so  ! so  much  the  worse  ; they’re 
too  hasty. 

Car.  O no,  not  a bit  ; I slipped  ont  on  purpose, 
you  must  know,  to  give  ’em  an  opportunity; 
would  ’twere  done  already  1 

Flip.  I tell  you  no  ; get  you  in  again  imme- 
diately, and  prevent  it 

Car.  My  dear,  dear,  I am  not  able  ; I never  was 
in  such  a way  before. 

Flip.  Never  in  a way  to  be  married  before,  ha  ? 
is  not  that  it  ? 

Cor.  AA,  Lord,  if  I’m  thus  before  I corne  to’t, 
Flippanta,  what  shall  I be  upon  the  very  spot  ? Do 
but  feel  with  what  a thumpaty  thump  it  goes. 

iPnltinç  her  hand  to  her  hearL 

Flip.  Nay,  it  does  make  a filthy  bustle,  that’s 
the  truth  on’t,  child.  But  I believe  I shall  make 
it  leap  another  way  when  I tell  you  l’m  eruelly 
afraid  your  father  won’t  consent  arter  ail. 

Cor.  Why,  he  won’t  be  the  death  o’me,  will  he  ? 

Flip.  I don’t  know,  old  folks  are  cruel  ; but  well 
hâve  a trick  for  him.  Brass  and  I hâve  been  con- 
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ralting  upon  the  matter,  and  agreed  upon  a surer 
way  of  doing  it  in  spite  of  his  teeth. 

Cor.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  that  were  something. 

Flip.  Bat  thon  he  muât  not  know  a word  of  any- 
thing  towards  it. 

Cor.  No,  no. 

Flip.  So,  get  you  in  immediately. 

Cor.  One,  two,  three,  and  away  ! [Jîu»nfn0  off. 

Flip.  And  prevent  your  mother’s  speaking  on’t. 

Cor.  Bat  is  t’other  way  sure,  Flippanta  ? 

Flip . Fear  nothing,  'twill  only  dépend  apon  yoa. 

Cor.  Nay  then — O ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! how  pare  that 
is  ! [Exit. 

Flip • Poor  child  1 we  may  do  what  we  will  with 
her,  as  far  as  marrying  her  goes  : when  that’s 
over,  ’tis  possible  she  mayn’t  prove  altogether  so 
tractable.  Bat  who’s  here  ? my  sharper,  1 think  : 
yes. 

Enter  Moneytjup. 

Mon.  Well,  my  beat  friend,  how  go  matters  ? 
Has  the  restitution  been  received,  ha?  Was  she 
pleased  with  it  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  traly  ; that  is,  she  was  pleased  to  see 
there  was  so  honest  a man  in  this  immoral  âge. 

Mon.  Well,  bat  a— does  she  know  that  ’twas  I 
that— 

Flip.  Why,  yoa  mast  know  I began  to  give  her 
a little  sort  of  a hint,  and — and  so — why,  and  so 
she  began  to  pat  on  a sort  of  a severe,  haughty, 
reserved,  aogry,  forgiving  air.  But  soft  ; here  she 
cornes.  Y ou’ U see  how  yoa  stand  with  her  pre- 
sently  : bat  don’t  be  afraid.  Courage  ! 

Mon.  He,  hem  ! 

Enter  Claiou. 

’Tis  no  small  piece  of  good  fortune,  madam,  tofind 
yoa  at  home  : 1 hâve  often  endeavoared  it  in  vain. 

Clar.  ’Twas  then  nnknown  to  me,  for  if  1 could 
often  receive  the  visita  of  so  good  a friend  at  home, 
I should  be  more  reasonably  blamed  for  being  so 
much  abroad. 

Mon.  Madam,  you  make  me — 

Clar.  You  are  the  man  of  the  world  whose  com- 
pany 1 think  is  most  to  be  desired.  1 don’t  com- 
pliment you  when  I tell  you  so,  I assure  you. 

Mon.  Alas,  madam  ; your  poor  humble  servant — 

Clar.  My  poor  humble  servant  however  (with 
ail  the  esteem  1 hâve  for  him)  stands  suspected 
with  me  for  a vile  trick  I doubt  he  has  played  me, 
which  if  1 could  prove  upon  him  I’m  afraid  I 
should  punish  him  very  severely. 

Mon.  1 hope,  madam,  you’U  believe  I am  not 
capable  of — 

Clar.  Look  you,  look  you,  you  are  capable  of 
whatever  you  please,  you  hâve  a great  deal  of  wit, 
and  know  how  to  give  a nice  and  gallant  tarn  to 
eyerything  ; but  if  you  will  hâve  me  continue  your 
friend,  you  mast  leave  me  in  some  uncertainty  in 
this  matter. 

Mon.  Madam,  I do  then  protest  to  you — 

Clar.  Corne,  protest  nothing  about  it,  1 am  but 
too  penetrating,  as  you  may  perceive;  but  we 
sometimes  shut  our  eyes  ratheç  than  break  with 
our  friends  ; for  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  this  business,  would  make  me  very  serioasly 
angry. 

Mon.  ’Tis  very  certain,  madam,  that — 

Clar.  Corne,  say  no  more  on't,  I beseech  you, 
for  l’m  in  a good  deal  of  heat  while  I but  think 
on’t  ; if  you’ll  walk  in,  1*11  follow  you  presently. 


Mon.  Your  goodness,  madam,  is — 

Flip.  [Atide  to  Moxbytbap.]  Warhorse!  No 
fine  speeches,  you’ll  spoil  ail. 

Mon.  Thon  art  a most  incomparable  person. 

Flip.  Nay,  it  goes  rarely  ; but  get  you  in,  and 
1*U  say  a little  something  to  my  lady  for  you 
while  she’s  warm. 

Mon.  Bat  s't,  Flippanta,  how  long  dost  think 
she  may  hold  ont  ? 

Flip.  Phu  ! not  a twelvemonth. 

Mon.  Boo  ! 

Flip.  Away,  I say  ! [PwAin^  Mm  out. 

Clar . Is  he  gone  1 What  a wretch  it  is  1 he 
never  was  quite  such  a beast  before. 

Flip.  Poor  mortal,  his  money’s  finely  laid  out 
traly  ! 

Clar.  I suppose  there  may  hâve  been  much  such 
another  scene  within  between  Araminta  and  my 
dear.  But  1 left  him  so  insupportably  brisk  ’tis 
impossible  he  can  hâve  parted  with  any  money. 
I’m  afraid  Brass  has  not  sucoeeded  as  thon  hast 
done,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  By  my  faith  but  he  has,  and  better  too  ; 
he  présents  his  humble  duty  to  Araminta,  and  has 
sent  her — this.  [ Showing  the  note. 

Clar.  A biU  from  my  love  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  ! The  monster  ! he  would  not  part 
with  ten  to  save  his  lawful  wife  from  everlasting 
torment. 

Flip.  Never  complain  of  his  avarice,  îpadam,  as 
long  as  you  hâve  his  money. 

Clar.  But  is  not  he  a beast,  Flippanta?  me- 
thinks  the  restitution  looked  better  by  half. 

Flip.  Madam,  the  man’s  beast  enough,  that's 
certain  ; but  which  way  wiU  vou  go  to  receive  his 
beastiy  money,  for  1 most  not  appear  with  his 
note  ? 

Clar.  That’s  trae  ; why  send  for  Mrs.  Amlet  ; 
that's  a mighty  usefol  woman  that  Mrs.  Amlet. 

Flip.  Marry  is  she  ; we  should  hâve  been  basely 
pozzled  how  to  dispose  of  the  necklace  without 
her,  ’twoald  hâve  been  dangeroas  offering  it  to  sale. 

Clar.  It  would  so,  for  I know  your  master  has 
been  laying  out  for’t  amongstthe  goldsmiths.  Bat 
I stay  here  too  long,  I most  in  and  coquette  it  a 
little  more  to  my  lover,  Araminta  wUl  get  ground 
on  me  else. 

Flip.  And  FU  go  send  for  Mrs.  Amlet 

t [Exeunt  teverally. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Boom  in  the  tome. 

Aramjwta,  Corinna,  Gripe,  and  Moneyteap,  are  die- 
eovered  at  a tea-table,  very  gay  and  laugking. 

Ail.  Ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Mon.  Mighty  well,  O mighty  well  indeed  î 

Enter  Clause*. 

Clar.  Save  yoa,  save  you,  good  folks  ! you  are  aH 
in  rare  humour  methinks. 

Gripe.  Why,  what  should  we  be  otherwise  for, 
madam  ? 

Clar.  Nay,  I don’t  know,  not  I,  my  dear  ; but 
I han’t  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  so  sine*, 
oar  honeymoon  was  over,  I think. 

Gripe.  Why  to  teU  you  the  truth  my  dear,  ’tis 
the  joy  of  seeing  you  at  home. — [Kiesee  her.'] 
You  see  what  charma  you  hâve  when  you  are 
pleased  to  make  use  of  ’em. 

F P a 
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Aram.  Very  gallant  truly. 

Clar.  Nay,  and  what’s  more,  you  must  know, 
he’s  never  to  be  otherwise  henceforwards  ; we  hâve 
corne  to  an  agreement  about  it 

Mon.  Why,  here’s  my  love  and  I bave  been  upon 
jast  snch  anotber  treaty  too. 

Aram.  Well,  sure  there’s  some  very  peaceful 
star  rôles  at  présent.  Pray  Heaven  continue  its 
reign. 

Mon.  Pray  do  you  continue  its  reign,  you 
ladies  ; for  ’tis  ail  in  your  power. 

[ Leering  at  C Larissa. 

Gripe.  My  neighbour  Moneytrap  says  true,  at 
least  111  confess  frankly  [Ogling  Araminta]  ’tis 
in  one  lady's  power  to  make  me  the  best-bumoured 
man  on  earth. 

Mon . And  Ifll  answer  for  anotber  that  bas  the 
same  over  me.  [OgUng  Clarissa. 

Clar.  ’Tis  mighty  fine,  gentlemen  ! mighty  civil 
husbands,  indeed  ! 

Gripe.  Nay,  what  I say’s  true,  and  so  true,  that 
ail  quarrels  being  now  at  an  end,  1 am  willing,  if 
you  please,  to  dispense  with  ail  that  fine  company 
we  talked  of  to-day,  be  content  with  the  friendly 
conversation  of  our  two  good  neighbours  here,  and 
spend  ail  my  toying  hours  alone  with  my  sweet 
wife. 

Mon.  Why,  truly,  1 think.now,  if  these  good 
women  pleased,  we  might  make  up  the  prettiest 
little  neighbourly  company  between  our  two  fami- 
lies,  and  set  a défiance  to  ail  the  impertinent  people 
in  the  world. 

Clar . The  rascals  1 [Aside. 

Aram.  Indeed  I doubt  you’d  soon  grow  weary, 
if  we  grew  fond. 

Gripe.  Never,  never,  for  our  wives  bave  wit, 
neighbour,  and  that  never  palis. 

Clar.  And  our  husbands  hâve  generosity,  Ara- 
minta, and  that  seldom  palis. 

Gripe.  So,  that’s  a wipe  for  me  now,  because  I 
did  not  give  her  a new-year’s-gift  last  time  ; but  be 
good,  and  l’U  think  of  some  tea-cups  for  you,  next 
year. 

Mon.  And  perhaps  I mayn’t  forget  a fan,  or  as 
good  a thing — hum,  hussy. 

Clar.  Well,  upon  these  encouragements,  Ara- 
minta, we’ll  try  how  good  we  can  be. 

Gripe.  [ Aside .]  Well,  this  goes  most  rarely  ! 
Poor  Moneytrap,  he  little  thinks  what  makes  his 
wife  so  easy  in  his  company. 

Mon.  [Aside.]  I can  but  pity  poor  neighbour 
Gripe.  Lard,  Lard,  what  a fool  does  his  wife  and 
1 make  of  him  ! 

Clar.  [ Aside  to  Araminta.]  Are  not  these 
two  wretched  rogues,  Araminta  ? 

Aram.  [ Aside  to  Clarissa.]  They  are  indeed. 

Enter  Jcsbamin. 

Jet.  Sir,  here’s  Mr.  Clip,  the  goldsmith,  desires 
to  speak  with  you. 

Gripe.  Cods  so,  perhaps  some  news  of  your 
necklace,  my  dear. 

Clar.  That  would  be  news  indeed. 

Gripe . Let  him  corne  in.  [Exit  Jrssamin. 

Enter  Mr.  Clip. 

Gripe.  Mr.  Clip,  your  servant  ; I’m  glad  to  see 
you  : how  do  you  do  ? 

Clip.  At  your  service,  sir,  very  well. — Your  ser- 
vant, madam  Gripe. 


Clar.  Horrid  fellow  1 [Aside» 

Gripe.  Well,  Mr.  Clip,  no  news  yet  of  my  wife’s 
necklace  ? 

Clip.  If  you  please  to  let  me  speak  with 
you  in  the  next  room,  I hâve  something  to  say 
to  you. 

Gripe.  Ay,  with  ail  my  heart.  Shut  the  door 
after  us. — [ They  corne  foncard,  and  the  scene  shuts 
behind  /Asm.]  Well,  an  y news? 

Clip.  Look  you,  sir,  here’s  a necklace  brought 
me  to  sell,  at  least  very  like  that  you  described  to 
me. 

Gripe.  Let’s  see’t. — Victoria  ! the  very  same. 
Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Clip  ! [Kitses  Aim.]  But  who 
brought  it  you  ? you  should  hâve  seized  him. 

Clip . ’Twas  a young  fellow  that  I know  : I can’t 
tell  whether  he  may  be  guilty,  though  it’s  like 
enough.  But  he  has  only  left  it  me  now,  to  show 
a brother  of  our  trade,  and  will  call  upon  me  again 
presently. 

Gripe.  Wheedle  him  hither,  dear  Mr.  Clip. 
Here’s  my  neighbour  Moneytrap  in  the  house; 
he’s  a justice,  and  will  commit  him  presently. 

Clip.  ’Tis  enough. 

Enter  Brasb. 

Gripe.  O,  my  friend  Brass  ! 

Brass.  Hold,  sir,  I think  that’s  a gentleman  I’m 
looking  for. — Mr.  Clip,  oh,  your  servant  1 What, 
are  you  acquainted  here  ? I hâve  just  been  at  your 
shop. 

Clip.  I only  stepped  here  to  show  Mr.  Gripe  the 
necklace  you  left 

Brass.  [ To  Gripe.]  Why,  sir,  do  you  under- 
stand  jewels  ? I thought  you  had  dealt  only  in 
gold.  But  I smoke  the'matter,  hark  you — a word  in 
your  ear — you  are  going  to  play  the  gallant  again, 
and  make  a purchase  on’t  for  Araminta  ; ha,  ha  ? 

Gripe.  Where  had  vou  the  necklace  ? 

Brass.  Look  you,  don’t  trouble  yourself  about 
that  ; it’B  in  commission  with  me,  and  I can  help 
you  to  a pennyworth  on’t. 

Gripe.  A pennyworth  on’t,  villain  ? 

[Btrikes  at  him. 

Brass . Villain  ! ahey,  ahey  1 Is’t  you  or  me, 
Mr.  Clip,  he’s  pleased  to  compliment  ? 

Clip.  What  do  you  think  on’t,  sir  ? 

Brass.  Think  on’t  ! now  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I 
know  what  to  think  on’t. 

Gripe.  You’ll  sell  a pennyworth,  rogne  ! of  a 
thing  you  hâve  stolen  from  me. 

Brass.  Stolen  ! pray,  sir — what  wine  hâve  you 
drank  to-day  ? It  hais  a very  merry  effect  upon 
you. 

Gripe . You  villain  ! eitber  give  me  an  acconnt 
how  you  stole  it,  or— 

Brass.  O ho,  sir,  if  you  please,  don't  carry 

Ïour  jest  too  far  ; I don’t  understand  hard  words, 
give  you  warning  on’t  If  you  han’t  a mind  to 
buy  the  necklace,  you  may  let  it  alone  ; I know  how 
to  dispose  on’t.  What  a pox  I — 

Gripe.  Oh,  you  shan’t  hâve  that  trouble,  sir. — 
Dear  Mr.  Clip,  you  may  leave  the  necklace  here. 
I’il  call  at  your  shop,  and  thank  you  for  your  care. 
Clip.  Sir,  your  humble  servant  {Going. 

Brass.  O ho,  Mr.  Clip,  if  you  please  sir,  this 
won’t  do  ! — [Stopping  Aim.]  I don’t  understand 
raillery  in  such  matters. 

Clip.  I leave  it  with  Mr.  Gripe  do  you  and  he 
dispute  it  [Exii, 
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», Brats . Ay,  bat  'tis  from  you,  by  your  leave,  sir, 
that  I ezpect  it.  [Qoing  afler  Mm. 

Gripe.  You  expect,  you  rogne,  to  make  your 
escape,  do  yoa  ? Bat  I hâve  other  accounts  besides 
this  to  make  up  with  you.  To  be  sure  the  dog 
has  cheated  me  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound. 
Corne,  viliain,  give  me  an  account  of — 

Brus.  Account  of  ! — sir,  give  me  an  account  of 
my  necklace,  or  FU  make  such  a noise  in  your 
house  PU  raise  the  devil  in’t. 

Gripe.  Well  said,  Courage  ! 

Brass . Blood  and  thunder,  give  it  me,  or — 

Gripe.  Corne,  hush,  be  wise,  and  PU  make  no 
noise  of  this  affair. 

Brass.  You’U  make  no  noise  ! but  Pli  make  a 
noise,  and  a damned  noise  too.  Oh,  don’t  think 
to — 

Gripe.  I tell  thee  I will  not  hang  thee. 

Brass.  But  I tell  you  I will  hang  you,  if  you 
don’t  give  me  my  necklace.  I will,  rot  me  ! 

Gripe.  Speak  softly,  be  wise  ; how  came  it  thine? 
who  gave.it  thee  ? 

Brass.  A gentleman,  a friend  of  mine. 

Gripe.  What’s  his  name  ? 

Brass.  His  name  ! — Pm  in  such  a passion  I 
hâve  forgot  it. 

Gripe.  Ah,  brazen  rogne — thou  hast  stole  it 
from  my  wife  ! 'tis  the  same  she  lost  six  weeks 
ago. 

Brass.  This  has  not  been  in  England  a month. 

Gripe.  You  are.  a son  of  a whore. 

Brass.  Give  me  my  necklace. 

Gripe.  Give  me  my  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound 
note. 

Brass . Yet  I offer  peace  : one  word  without  pas- 
sion. The  case  stands  thus,  either  Pm  mit  0f  my 
wits,  or  you  are  out  of  yours  : now  'tis  plain  I am 
not  out  of  my  wits,  ergo — 

Gripe.  My  bill,  hang-dog,  or  Pli  strangle  thee  ! 

[Tkey  struggle. 

Brass . Murder  1 murder  ! 

Enter  Clarisra,  A&aminta,  Cobinna,  Flippant*, 
Momxytrap,  and  Jihbcum. 

Flip.  What’s  the  matterl  what’s  the  matter 
sere  ? 

1 Gripe.  Pli  matter  him  ! 

Ciar.  Who  makes  thee  cry  out  thus,  poor 
Brass  ? 

Brass.  Why,  your  husband,  madam,  he's  in  his 
altitudes  here. 

Gripe.  Robber  ! 

Brass . Here,  he  has  cheated  me  of  a diamond 
, necklace. 

i Cor.  Who,  papa  ? ah,  dear  me  ! 

Clar.  Prithee  what's  the  meaning  of  this  great 
, émotion,  my  dear  ? 

Gripe.  The  meaning  is  that — Pm  quite  out  of 
breath — this  son  of  a whore  has  got  your  necklace, 

• that’s  ail. 

Clar . My  necklace  ! 

Gripe . TTiat  birdlime  there — stole  it 
I Clar.  Impossible  ! 

I Braes.  Madam,  you  see  raaster's  a little — 
touched,  that’s  ail.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood  let 
loose  would  set  ail  right  again. 

Gripe.  Here,  call  a constable  presently. — [Exit 
J essa.m  in.]  Neighbour  Moneytrap,  you’ll  com- 
mit him  ? 

Brass.  D’ye  hear?  d’ye  hear?  See  how  wild 


he  looks  : how  his  eyes  roll  in  his  head  ! tie  him 
down,  or  he’ll  do  some  mischief  or  other. 

Gripe.  Let  me  corne  at  him. 

Clar.  Hold  ! — prithee,  my  dear,  reduce  things 
to  a little  tempérance,  and  let  us  coolly  into  the 
secret  of  this  disagreeable  rupture. 

Gripe.  Well  then,  without  passion.  Why,  you 
must  know  (but  PU  hâve  him  hanged,)  you  must 
know  that  he  came  to  Mr.  Clip,  to  Mr.  Clip  the 
dog  did  ! —with  a necklace  to  seU  ; so  Mr.  Clip 
having  notice  before  that  (can  you  deny  this, 
sirrah  !)  that  you  had  lost  yours,  brings  it  to  me. 
Look  at  it  here,  do  you  know  it  again? — Ah,  you 
traitor  ! ITo  Bjuss. 

Brass.  He  makes  me  mad  ! Here’s  an  appear- 
ance  of  something  now  to  the  company,  and  yet 
nothing  in’t  in  the  bottom. 

Enter  Constabla 

Clar.  Flippants!— 

[ Aride  to  Flippa  nta,  showing  the  necklace. 

Flip.  Tis  it,  faith  ; here’s  some  mystery  in  this, 
we  must  look  about  us. 

Clar.  The  safest  way  is  point  blank  to  disown 
the  necklace. 

Flip.  Right,  stick  to  that 

Gripe . Well,  madam,  do  you  know  your  old 
acquaintance,  ha  ? 

Clar.  Why,  truly,  my  dear,  though  (as  you 
may  ail  imagine)  I should  be  very  glad  to 
recover  so  valuable  a thing  as  my  necklace,  yet 
I must  be  just  to  aU  the  world,  this  necklace  is 
not  mine. 

Brus.  Huzza  ! — Here,  constable,  do  your  duty. 
— Mr.  Justice,  I demand  my  necklace,  and  satis- 
faction of  him. 

Gripe.  PU  die  before  I part  with  it,  l’U  keep  it, 
and  hâve  him  hanged. 

Clar.  But  be  a little  calm,  my  dear,  do,  my 
bird,  and  then  thou*lt  be  able  to  judge  rightly  of 
things. 

Gripe.  O good  lack  ! O good  lack  ! 

Clar.  No,  but  don’t  give  way  to  fury  and  inter- 
est both,  either  of  *em  are  passions  strong  enough 
to  lead  a wise  man  out  of  the  way.  The  necklace 
not  being  reolly  mine,  give  it  the  man  again,  and 
corne  drink  a dish  of  tea. 

Brass.  Ay,  madam  says  right. 

Gripe.  Oons,  if  you  with  your  addle  head 
don’t  know  your  own  jewels,  1 with  my  soUd 
one  do  : and  if  I part  with  it,  may  famine  be 
my  portion  ! 

Clar.  But  don’t  swear  and  curse  thyself  at  this 
fearful  rate  : don’t,  my  dove.  Be  temperate  in  your 
words,  and  just  in  ail  your  actions,  ’twiU  bring  a 
blessing  upon  you  and  your  family. 

Gripe.  Bring  thunder  and  lightning  upon  me 
and  my  family,  if  1 part  with  my  necklace  ! 

Clar.  Why  you’ll  hâve  the  lightning  burn  your 
house  about  your  ears,  my  dear,  if  you  go  on  in 
these  practices. 

Mon.  A most  excellent  woman  this  ! [Aride. 

Enter  Mrs.  Amlkt. 

Gripe.  Pli  keep  my  necklace. 

Brus.  Will  you  so  ? then  here  cornes  one  has  a 
title  to  it,  if  1 han’t. — [Aside.]  Let  Dick  bring 
himself  off  with  hcr  as  he  can. — [Aloud.]  Mrs. 
Amlet,  you  are  corne  in  a very  good  time  ; you  lost 
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a necklace  t’other  day,  and  who  do  you  think  h as 
got  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  Marry  that  know  I not,  I wish  I 
did. 

Bras s.  Why  then  here’s  Mr.  Gripe  has  it,  and 
swears  ’tis  his  wife’ s. 

Gripe,  And  so  I do,  sirrah  ! — Look  here,  mis- 
tress,  do  yon  prétend  this  is  yonrs  ? 

Mrs,  Ami , Not  for  the  round  world  I would 
not  say  it  ; I only  kept  it,  to  do  madam  a small 
courtesy,  that’s  ail. 

. Clar,  Ah,  Flippanta,  ail  will  ont  now  ! 

[Aride  to  Fuppaivta. 

Gripe.  Courtesy  1 what  courtesy  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  A little  money  only  that  madam  had 
présent  need  of,  please  to  pay  me  that,  and  I 
demand  no  more. 

Brass.  So  here’s  fresh  game  ; I hâve  started  a 
new  hare,  I find.  [ Aride. 

Gripe.  How,  forsooth,  is  this  true? 

[ To  Claiuma. 

Clar.  You  are  in  a humour  at  présent,  love,  to 
believe  anything,  so  I won’t  take  the  pains  to  con- 
tradict  it. 

Brous.  This  damned  necklace  will  spoil  ail  our 
affaira,  this  is  Dick’s  luck  again.  [Aride. 

Gripe.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  these  ways? 
Do  you  see  how  you  are  ezposed  before  your  beat 
friends  here  ? don't  you  blush  at  it  ? 

Clar.  I do  blush,  my  dear,  but  ’tis  for  you, 
that  here  it  should  appear  to  the  world,  you 
keep  me  so  bare  of  money,  I’m  forced  to  pawn 
my  jewels. 

Gripe.  Impudent  housewife  ! 

[Raising  his  hand  to  strike  her. 

Clar.  Softly,  chicken;  you  might  hâve  pre- 
vented  ail  this  by  giving  me  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pound  you  sent  to  Araminta  e'en 
now. 

Brous.  You  see,  sir,  I delivered  your  note. 
How  I hâve  been  abused  to-day  ! 

Gripe.  I’m  betrayed  ! — Jades  on  both  aides,  I 
see  that  1 [Aside. 

Mon.  But,  madam,  madam,  is  this  true  I hear? 
Hâve  you  taken  a présent  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  ? Pray  what  were  you  to  retum  for 
these  pounds,  madam,  ha  ? 

Aram.  Nothing,  my  dear  ; I only  took  ’em  to 
reimburae  you  of  about  the  same  sum  you  sent  to 
Clarissa. 

Mon.  Hum,  hum,  hum  ! 

Gripe.  How,  gentlewoman,  did  you  receive 
money  from  him  ? 

Clar.  Oh,  my  dear,  ’twas  only  in  jest  ; I knew 
you’d  give  it  again  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Ami.  But  amongst  ail  this  tintamar,  I 
don’t  hear  a word  of  my  hundred  pounds.  Is  it 
madam  will  pay  me,  or  master  ? 

Gripe.  I pay  ! the  devil  shall  pay  ! 

Clar.  Look  you,  my  dear,  malice  apart,  pay 
Mrs.  Amlet  her  money,  and  I'il  forgive  you  the 
wrong  you  intended  my  bed  with  Araminta.  Am 
not  I a good  wife  now  ? 

Gripe.  I burst  with  rage,  and  will  get  rid 
of  this  noose,  though  I tuck  myself  up  in 
another. 

Mon.  Nay,  pray,  e'en  tuck  me  up  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Mokkytrap  and  Oaipa. 

Clar.  and  Aram.  Bye,  dearies  ! 


Enter  Dick  Amzjvt. 

Cor.  Look,  look,  Flippanta,  here’s  the  colonel 
corne  at  last  ! 

Dick.  Ladies,  I ask  your  pardon,  I bave  stayed 
so  long,  but — 

Mrs.  Ami.  Ah,  rogue’s  face,  hâve  I got  thee,  j 
old  Good-foi>nought  ? Sirrah,  sirrah,  do  you  I 
think  to  amuse  me  with  your  marriages,  and  your  | 
great  fortunes  ? Thou  hast  played  me  a rare  prank, 
by  my  conscience  ! Why,  you  ungradous  rascal, 
what  do  you  think  will  be  the  end  of  ail  this  ? Now  j 
Heaven  forgive  me,  but  I hâve  a great  mind  to  hang  i 
thee  for’t. 

Cor.  She  talks  to  him  very  familiarly,  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  So  methiuks,  by  my  faith  ! 

Brous.  Now  the  rogue’s  star  is  mahing  an  end 
of  him.  [Aride. 

Dick . What  shall  I do  with  her  ? [Aride. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Do  but  look  at  him,  my  dames  : he 
has  the  countenance  of  a cherubim,  but  he’s  a 
roguein  his  heart. 

Clar.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ail  this,  Mrs. 
Amlet  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  The  meaning,  good  lack  ! Why 
this  all-to-be-powdered  rascal  here  is  my  son,  an’t 
please  you.— Ha,  Graceless  ! Now  I’il  make  you 
owu  your  mother,  vermin  ! 

Clar.  What,  the  colonel  your  son  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  ’Tis  Dick,  madam,  that  rogne  Dick 
I hâve  so  often  told  you  of,  with  tears  trickling 
down  my  old  cheeks. 

Aram.  The  woman’s  mad,  it  can  never  be. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Speak,  rogue,  am  I not  thy  mother,  ! 
ha  ? Did  I not  bring  thee  forth  ? say  then. 

Dick.  What  will  you  hâve  me  say  ? you  had  a 
mind  to  ruin  me,  and  you  hâve  done’t  ; would  you 
do  any  more  ! 

Clar.  Then,  sir,  you  are  son  to  good  Mrs. 
Amlet  ? 

Aram . And  hâve  had  the  assurance  to  put  upon 
us  ail  this  while  ! 

Flip.  And  the  confidence  to  think  of  marrying  ; 
Corinne  ? ! 

Brass.  And  the  impudence  to  hire  me  for  your  i 
servant,  who  am  as  well  boni  as  yourself  ? j 

Clar.  Indeed  I think  he  should  be  corrected. 

Aram.  Indeed  I think  he  deserves  to  be  cud- 
gelled. 

Flip.  Indeed  I think  he  might  be  puraped. 

Brass.  Indeed  I think  he  will  be  hanged. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Good  lack  a-day  1 Good  lack 
a-day  ! there’s  no  need  to  be  so  Smart  upon  him 
neither  : if  he  is  not  a gentleman,  he’s  a gentle- 
man’s  fellow. — Corne  hither,  Dick,  they  shan’t  run 
thee  down  neither  ; cock  up  thy  bat,  Dick,  and 
tell  ’em,  though  Mrs.  Amlet  is  thy  mother,  she  can 
make  thee  amenda  with  ten  thousand  good  pounds 
to  buy  thee  some  landa,  and  build  thee  a house  in 
the  midst  on’t. 

AU.  How  ! 

Clar.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  Mrs.  Amlet  ! 

Mrs.  Ami . Y es  forsooth,  though  I should  lose 
the  hundred  you  pawned  your  necklace  for. — Tell 
’em  of  that,  Dick. 

Cor.  Look  you,  Flippanta,  I can  hold  no  longer, 
and  I hâte  to  see  the  young  man  abused.— And  so, 
sir,  if  you  please,  I’m  your  friend  and  servant,  and 
what’s  mine  is  yours  ; and  when  our  estâtes  are  put  < 
together,  I don’t  doubt  but  we  shall  do  as  well  as  { 
the  beat  of  ’em. 
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Dick.  Sayest  thon  so,  my  little  qneen  ? Why 
then  if  dear  mother  will  give  ns  her  blessing,  the 
parson  shall  give  us  a tack.  We’ll  get  her  a score 
of  grandchildren,  and  a merry  honse  we’ll  make 
her.  {Thtjf  kneel  to  Mn.  Amlkt. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Ah — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! the  pretty 
pair,  the  pretty  pair  ! Rise  my  chickens,  rise, 
rise  and  face  the  proudest  of  ’em.  And  if  madam 
does  not  deign  to  give  her  consent,  a fig  for  her, 
Dick  ! — Why,  how  now  ? 

Ciar.  Pray,  Mrs.  Amlet,  don’t  be  in  a passion, 
the  girl  is  my  husband’s  girl,  and  if  you  can  hâve 


his  consent,  upon  my  word  you  shall  hâve  mine, 
for  anything  belongs  to  him. 

Flip.  Then  alTs  peace  again,  but  we  hâve  been 
more  lucky  than  wise. 

Aram . And  1 suppose  for  us,  Clarisse,  we  are 
to  go  on  with  our  dears,  as  we  used  to  do. 

Ciar.  Just  in  the  same  tract,  for  this  late  treaty 
of  agreement  with  ’em  was  so  unnatural  you  see  it 
conld  not  hold.  But  ftis  just  as  well  with  us  as 
if  it  had.  Well,  ’tis  a Etrange  fate,  good  folks  1 
But  while  you  live,  everything  gets  well  out  of  a 
broil  but  a husband.  [JSreunt  Minet. 


EPILOGUE. 


SPOKSM  BT  VU.  BARRY. 


I’ve  heard  wise  men  in  politics  lay  down 
What  feats  by  little  England  might  be  doue, 

Were  ail  agreed,  and  ail  would  act  as  one. 

Ye  wives  a useful  hint  from  this  might  take, 

The  heavy,  old,  despotic  kingdom  shake, 

And  make  your  matrimonial  monsieurs  quake. 
Our  heads  are  feeble,  and  we’re  cramp'd  by  laws  ; 
Our  hands  are  weak,  and  not  too  strong  our  cause  : 
Yet  would  thoae  heads  and  hands,  such  as  they  are. 
In  drm  confederacy  résolve  on  war, 

You’d  dnd  your  tyrants — what  I*ve  found  my  dear. 
What  only  two  United  can  produce 
You've  seen  to-night,  a sample  for  your  use  : 
Single,  we  found  we  nothing  could  obtain  ; 

We  join  our  force — and  we  subdued  our  men. 
Believe  me  (my  dear  sez)  they  are  not  brave  ; 

Try  each  your  man  ; you'll  quickly  find  your  slave. 


I know  they’U  make  campaigns,  riskblood  and  life  ; 
But  this  is  a more  terrifying  strife  ; 

They’ Il  stand  a shot,  who’ll  tremble  at  a wife. 

Beat  then  your  drums,  and  your  shrill  trompeta 
sound, 

Let  ail  your  visita  of  your  feats  resound, 

And  deeds  of  war  in  cups  of  tea  go  round  : 

The  stars  are  with  you,  fate  is  in  your  hand, 

In  twelve  months’  time  you’ve  vanquish’d  half  the 
land  ; 

Be  wise,  and  keep  ’em  under  good  command. 

This  year  will  to  your  glory  long  be  known, 

And  deathless  ballads  hand  your  triumphs  down  ; 
Your  late  achievements  ever  will  remain, 

For  though  you  cannot  boast  of  many  slain, 

Your  prisoners  show  you’ve  made  a brave  cam- 
paign. 


THE  MISTAKE. 

& ®omrîig. 


DRAM  ATI  S PERSONÆ. 


Don  Alvarxz,  Faiher  to  Lbonora. 
Don  Fkltx,  Faiher  to  Don  Lorrnzo. 
Don  Carlos,  in  love  with  Lbonora. 
Don  Lorrnzo,  in  love  with  Lbonora. 
Mbtaphrastub,  Tutor  to  Camillo. 
Bascho,  Servant  to  Don  Carlos. 
Lopbz,  Servant  to  Don  Lorknzo. 


Tolndo,  a Bravo. 

Lbonora,  Daughtsr  to  Don  Alvarez. 
Camillo,  supposes  Son  to  Don  Altaabx. 
Isabblla,  her  Friend. 

Jacinta,  Servant  to  Lbonora. 


SCENE, — A Town  in  Spain. 


PROLOGUE. 

(WRITTBN  BT  MR.  BTXBLB)  8POKEN  BT  MR.  BOOTH. 


Our  author’s  wit  and  raillery  to-night 
Perhaps  might  please,  but  that  your  stage-deiight 
No  more  ia  in  your  minds,  but  ears  and  sight. 
With  audiences  composed  of  belles  and  beaux, 

The  fi  rat  dramatic  rôle  is,  hâve  good  clothes. 

To  charm  the  gay  spectator’s  gentle  breast, 

In  lace  and  feather  tragedy’s  express’ d, 

And  heroes  die  unpitied,  if  ill  dress’d. 

The  other  style  you  full  as  well  advance  ; 

If  ’tis  a comedy,  you  ask — Who  dance  ? 

For  oh  1 wh&t  dire  convulsions  hâve  of  late 
Tora  and  distracted  each  dramatic  State, 

On  this  great  question,  which  house  first  should 
sell 

The  new  French  steps,  imported  by  Ruel  ? 
Desbarques  can’t  rise  so  high,  we  must  agréé, 
They've  half  a foot  in  height  more  wit  than  we. 
But  though  the  genius  of  our  learned  âge 
Thinks  fit  to  dance  and  sing  quite  off  the  stage. 
True  action,  comic  mirth,  and  tragic  rage  ; 

Yet  as  your  taste  now  stands,  our  author  draws 


Some  hopes  of  your  indulgence  and  applause. 

For  that  great  end  this  édifice  he  made, 

Where  humble  swain  at  lady’s  feet  is  laid  ; 

Where  the  pleased  nymph  her  conquer’d  lover 
spies, 

Then  to  glass  pillars  turns  her  consdous  eyes. 

And  points  anew  each  charm,  for  which  he  diea. 

The  Muse,  before  nor  terrible  nor  great, 

Enjoys  by  him  this  awful  gilded  seat  : 

By  him  theatric  angels  mount  more  high. 

And  mimic  thunders  shake  a broader  sky. 

Thus  ail  must  own,  our  author  has  donc  more. 
For  your  delight  than  ever  bard  before. 

His  thoughts  are  still  to  raise  your  pleasures  fiU’d 
To  write,  translate,  to  blazon,  or  to  build. 

Then  take  him  in  the  lump,  nor  nicely  pry 
Into  small  faults,  that  ’scape  a busy  eye  ; 

But  kindly,  sirs,  consider,  he  to-day 
Finds  you  the  house,  the  actors,  and  the  play  : 

So,  though  we  stage -mechanic  rules  omit, 

You  must  allow  it  in  a Wholesale  wit. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— A Street. 
Enter  Don  Carlos  and  Sancbo. 


Do»  Car.  I tell  thee,  I am  not  satisfied  ; I’m 
in  love  enough  to  be  suspicions  of  everybody. 

San.  And  yet  methinks,  sir,  you  should  leave 
me  out. 

Do»  Car.  It  may  be  so,  I can’t  tell  ; but  I’m 
not  at  ease.  If  they  don’t  make  a knave,  at  least 
they’ll  make  a fool  of  thee. 


San.  I don’t  believe  a Word  on’t.  But  good 
faith,  master,  your  love  makes  somewhat  of  you  ; 
1 don’t  know  what  ’tis,  but  methinks  when  you 
suspect  me,  you  don’t  seem  a man  of  half  those 
parts  I used  to  take  you  for.  Look  in  my  face, 
’tis  round  and  comely,  not  one  hollow  line  of  a 
villain  in  it.  Men  of  my  fabric  don’t  use  to  be 
suspected  for  knaves  ; and  when  you  take  us  for 
fools,  we  never  take  you  for  wise  men.  For  my 
part,  in  this  présent  case,  I take  myself  to  be 
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Don  Car.  Thon  liest,  vülain  ! 

Lop.  I don’t  know  bot  I may,  air. — [Aside.] 
What  the  devil’s  the  matter  now  ! 

Don  Car.  There’s  not  one  word  of  truth  in  ail 
thy  cursed  tongue  has  uttered. 

Lop.  No,  sir,  I — I — believe  there  is  not. 

Don  Car.  Why  then  didst  thon  say  it,  wretch  ? 

Lop.  Oh— only  in  jest,  sir. 

Don  Car.  I am  not  in  a jesting  condition. 

Lop . Nor  I — at  présent,  sir. 

Don  Car.  Speak  then  the  trnth,  as  thon  wonldst 
do  it  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Lop.  Yes,  at  the  gallows,  and  be  tnrned  off  as 
soon  as  I’ve  donc.  [Aside. 

Don  Car.  What’s  that  yon  mnrmnr  ? 

Lop.  Nothing  but  a short  prayer. 

Don  Car.  [Aside."}  I am  distracted,  and  fright 
the  wretch  from  telling  me  what  I am  npon  the 
rack  to  know. — [Aloud.}  Forgive  me,  Lopez,  I 
am  to  blâme  to  speak  thus  harshly  to  thee.  Let 
this  obtain  thy  pardon. — [Gives  him  money.\  Thon 
seest  I am  disturbed. 

Lop.  Yes,  sir,  I see  I hâve  been  led  into  a snare  ; 
I hâve  said  too  mnch. 

Don  Car.  And  yet  thon  mnst  say  more  ; nothing 
ean  lessen  my  forment  but  a farther  knowledge  of 
what  causes  my  misery.  Speak  then  ! hâve  I any- 
thing  to  hope  ? 

Lop.  Nothing  ; but  that  yon  may  be  a happier 
bachelor  than  my  master  may  probably  be  a mar- 
ried  man. 

Don  Car.  Married,  sayest  thon  ? 

Lop . I did,  sir,  and  1 believe  he'll  say  so  too  in 
a twelvemonth. 


Don  Car.  O forment  1 — But  give  me  more  on't : 
when,  how,  to  who,  where  ? 

Lop.  Yesterday,  to  Leonora,  by  the  parson  in 
the  pantry. 

Don  Car.  Look  to’t,  if  this  be  false,  thy  life 
shall  pay  the  forment  thon  hast  given  me.  Begone  ! 

Lop.  With  the  body  and  the  soûl  o’me.  [ExiL 

San.  Base  news,  master. 

Don  Car.  Now  my  insulting  rival’s  smile  speaks 
out  : O cursed,  cursed  woman  ! 

Re-cnter  Jacinta. 

Jao.  I’m  corne  in  has  te  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  as 
soon  as  the  moon’s  up,  my  lady’U  give  you  a meet- 
ing in  the  dose-walk  by  the  back-door  of  the 
garden  ; she  thinks  she  has  something  to  propose 
to  you  will  certainly  get  her  father’s  consent  to 
marry  you. 

Don  Car.  Past  sufferance  ! 

This  aggravation  is  not  to  be  borne. 

Go,  thank  her — with  my  curses.  Fly  ! — 

And  let  ’em  blast  her,  while  their  venom's  strong. 

IBxit. 

Jac.  Won’t  thon  ezplain  ? What's  this  storm  for  ? 

San.  And  darest  thon  ask  me  questions,  smooth- 
fsced  iniquity,  crocodile  of  Nile,  siren  of  the  rocks  ! 
Go,  carry  back  the  too  gentle  answer  thon  hast 
received  ; only  let  me  add  with  the  poet  : — 

We  are  no  fools,  trollop,  my  master,  nor  me  ; 

And  thy  mistress  may  go — to  the  devil  with  thee. 

' IBxit. 

Joe.  Am  I awake! — I fancy  not;  a very  idle 
dream  this.  Well  : 1*11  go  talk  in  my  sleep  to  my 
lady  about  it  ; and  when  1 awake,  we’ll  try  what 
interprétation  we  can  make  <y*t. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — An  open  court  near  the  Home  of 

Don  Alvarez. 

9 Enter  Camillo  and  Isaulla. 

• 

Isab.  How  can  you  doubt  my  secrecy?  hâve 
you  not  proofs  of  it  ? 

Cam.  Nay,  I am  determined  to  trust  you  ; but 
are  we  safe  here  ? can  nobody  overhear  us? 

Isab.  Safer  mnch  than  in  a room.  Nobody  can 
corne  within  hearing  before  we  see  ’cm. 

Cam.  And  yet  how  hard  ’tis  for  me  to  break 
silence  1 

Isab.  Your  secret  sure  must  be  of  great  import- 
ance. 

Cam.  You  may  be  sure  it  is,  when  I confess 
’tfc  with  regret  I own  it  e’en  to  you  ; and,  were  it 
possible,  you  should  not  know  it. 

Isab.  ’Tis  fr&nkly  owned  indeed;  but  ’tis  not 
kind,  perhaps  not  prudent,  after  what  you  know  I 
already  am  acquainted  with.  Hâve  I not  been 
bred  up  with  you  ? and  am  I ignorant  of  a secret 
which,  were  it  known — 

Cam.  Would  be  my  ruin  ; I confess  it  would. 
I own  you  know  why  both  my  birth  and  sez  are  thus 
disguised  ; you  know  how  I was  taken  from  my 
cradle  to  secure  the  estate  which  had  else  been  lost 
by  young  Camillo’a  death  ; but  which  is  now  safe  in 
my  supposed  father’s  hands,  by  my  passing  for  his 
son  ; and  ’tis  because  you  know  ail  this,  I hâve 
resolved  to  open  farther  wonders  to  you.  But, 


before  I say  any  more,  you  must  résolve  one  doubt| 
which  often  gives  me  great  disturbance  ; whether 
Don  Alvarez  ever  was  himself  privy  to  the  mys- 
tery  which  has  disguised  my  sez,  and  made  me 
pass  for  his  son  ? 

Isab.  What  you  ask  me  is  a thing  has  often 
perplexed  my  thoughts  as  well  as  yours,  nor  could 
my  mother  ever  résolve  the  doubt.  You  know 
when  that  young  child  Camillo  died,  in  whom  was 
wrapped  up  so  much  expectation,  from  the  great 
estate  his  uncle’s  will  (even  before  he  came  into 
the  world)  had  left  him  ; his  mother  made  a secret 
of  his  death  to  her  husband  Alvarez,  and  readily 
fell  in  with  a proposai  made  her  to  take  you  (who 
then  were  just  Camillo's  âge)  and  bring  you  up  in 
his  room.  You  hâve  heard  how  you  were  then  at 
nurse  with  my  mother,  and  how  your  own  was 
privy  and  consenting  to  the  plot  ; but  Don  Alvarez 
was  never  let  into  it  by  ’em. 

Cam.  Don’t  you  then  think  it  probable  his  wife 
might  after  tell  him  ? 

Isab.  ’Twas  ever  thought  nothing  but  a death- 
bed  repentance  could  draw  it  from  her  to  any  one; 
and  that  was  prevented  by  the  suddenness  of  her 
exit  to  t'other  world,  which  did  not  give  her  even 
time  to  call  Heaven’s  mercy  on  her.  And  yet, 
now  1 hâve  said  ail  this,  I own  the  correBpondence 
and  friendship  I observe  he  holds  with  your  real 
mother  gives  me  some  suspicion,  and  the  présents 
he  often  makes  her  (which  people  seldom  do  for 
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Cam.  Aies  ! you  promise  me  yoa  know  not  what 
Don  Lot,  I promise  nothing  bat  what  I wiil 
perform  ; name  the  person. 

Cas».  Tis  one  who's  very  near  to  you. 

Don  Lot.  If  ’tis  my  sister,  why  ail  this  pain  in 
bringing  forth  the  secret  ? 

Cam.  Alas  ! it  is  your — 

Il  Don  Lot . Speak  1 

J Cam.  I cannot  yet  ; farewell  ! 

I Don  Lot . Hold  ! pray  speak  it  now. 

Cam.  I must  not  : but  when  you  tell  me  your 
secret,  you  shall  know  mine. 

Don  Lot.  Mine  is  not  in  my  power,  without  the 
consent  of  another. 

Cam.  Get  that  consent,  and  then  we’ll  try  who 
best  will  keep  their  oaths.  • 

Don  Lot.  I am  content. 

Cam , And  I.  Adieu! 

Don  Lor . Farewell.  lExit 

Enter  Lconora  and  Jacinta. 

Loo.  ’Tis  enough  : I will  revenge  m y self  this 
way,  if  it  does  but  tonnent  him.  1 shall  be  con- 
tent to  find  no  other  pleasure  in  it. — Brother,  you’ll 
wonder  at  my  change  ; after  ail  my  ill  usage  of 
Lorenzo,  I am  determined  to  be  his  wife. 

Cam . How,  sister!  so  sudden  a turn?  This 
inequality  of  temper  indeed  is  not  commendable. 

Léo . Your  change,  brother,  is  much  more  justly 
surprising  ; you  hitherto  hâve  pleaded  for  him 
strongly;  accused  me  of  blindness,  cruelty,  and 
pride  ; and  now  I yield  to  your  reasons,  and  résolve 
in  his  favour,  you  blâme  my  compliance,  and  appear 
sgainst  his  interest. 

Cam.  I quit  his  service  for  what’ s dearer  to  me, 
yours.  I hâve  leamed  from  sure  intelligence,  the 
attack  he  made  on  you  was  but  a feint,  and  that 
his  heart  is  in  another’ s chain  : I would  not  there- 
fore  see  you  so  exposed,  to  offer  up  yourself  to  one 
who  must  refuse  you. 

i Léo.  If  that  be  ail,  leave  me  my  honour  to  take 
i care  of  ; I am  no  stranger  to  his  wishes  ; he  won’ t 
refuse  me,  brother,  nor  1 hope  will  you,  to  tell  him 
of  my  resolution  : if  you  do,  this  moment  with  my 
own  tongue  (through  ail  a virgin’s  blushes)  I’U  own 
to  him  I am  determined  in  his  favour. — You  pause 
as  if  you’d  let  the  task  lie  on  me. 

Cam.  Neither  on  you,  nor  me  ; 1 hâve  a reason 
you  are  yet  a stranger  to. 

Know  then  there  is  a virgin  young  and  tender, 
Whose  peace  and  happiness  so  much  are  mine, 

I cannot  see  her  misérable  ; 

She  loves  him  with  that  torrent  of  desire, 

That  were  the  world  resign’d  her  in  his  stead, 
She’d  «till  be  wretched. 

I will  not  pique  you  to  a female  strife, 

By  saying  you  hâve  not  charma  to  tear  hlm  from 
her; 

But  I would  move  vou  to  a female  softness, 

By  telling  you  her  death  would  wait  your  conquest. 
What  I hâve  more  to  plead  is  as  a brother, 

I hope  that  gives  me  some  small  interest  in  you  ; 
Whate'er  it  is,  you  see  how  l’d  employ  it 

Léo.  You  ne’er  could  put  it  to  a harder  service. 
I beg  a little  time  to  think  : pray  leave  me  to  myself 
a while. 

Cam.  I shall  ; I only  ask  that  you  would  think, 
And  then  you  won’t  refuse  me. 

[Exeunt  Camtllo  and  Isabklla. 
Jac.  Indeed,  madam,  I’m  of  your  brother’s  mindy 


though  for  another  cause;  but  sure  ’tis  worth 
thinking  twice  on  for  your  own  sake.  You  are  too 
violent. 

Léo.  A slighted  woman  knows  no  bounds.  Ven- 
geance is  ail  the  cordial  she  can  hâve,  so  snatches 
at  the  nearest.  Ungrateful  wretch!  to  use  me 
with  such  insolence. 

Jac.  You  see  me  as  much  enraged  at  it  as  you 
are  yourself,  yet  my  brain  is  roving  after  the  cause, 
for  something  there  must  be  ; never  letter  was 
received  by  man  with  more  passion  and  transport  ; 
I was  almost  as  charming  a goddess  as  yourself, 
only  for  bringing  it.  Yet  when  in  a moment  after 
I corne  with  a message  worth  a dozen  on’t,  never 
was  witch  so  handled  ; something  must  hâve  passed 
between  one  and  t’other,  that’s  sure. 

Léo.  Nothing  could  pass  worth  my  inquiring 
after,  since  nothing  could  happen  that  can  excuse 
his  usage  of  me  ; he  had  a letter  under  my  hand 
which  owned  him  master  of  my  heart  ; and  till  I 
contradicted  it  with  my  mouth  he  ought  not  to 
doubt  the  truth  on’t. 

Jac.  Nay,  I confess,  madam,  I han’t  a word  to 
say  for  him,  l’m  afraid  he’s  but  a rogueat  bottom, 
as  well  as  my  Shameless  that  attends  him  ; we  are 
bit,  by  my  troth,  and  haply  well  enough  served, 
for  listening  to  the  glib  ton  gués  of  the  rascals. 
But  be  comforted,  madam  ; they’ll  f&ll  into  the 
hands  of  some  foui  sluts  or  other,  before  they  die, 
that  will  set  our  accouut  even  with  ’em. 

Léo.  Well,  let  him  laugh;  let  him  glory  in 
what  he  has  done  : he  shall  see  I hâve  a spirit  can 
use  him  as  I ought. 

Jac.  And  let  one  thing  be  your  comfort  by  the 
way,  madam,  that  in  spite  of  ail  your  dear  affec- 
tions to  him,  you  hâve  had  the  grâce  to  keep  him 
at  arm’s  end.  You  han’t  thanked  me  for’t  ; but 
good  faith  ’twas  well  I did  not  stir  ont  of  the 
chamber  that  fond  night.  For  there  are  times  the 
stontest  of  us  are  in  danger,  the  rascals  wheedle  so. 

Léo.  In  short  my  very  soûl  is  fired  with  his 
treatment:  and  if  ever  that  perfidious  monster 
should  relent,  though  he  should  crawl  like  a poor 
worm  beneath  my  feet,  nay,  plunge  a dagger  in  his 
heart,  to  bleed  for  pardon  ; I charge  thee  strictly, 
charge  thee  on  thy  life,  thou  do  not  urge  a look  to 
melt  me  toward  him,  but  strongly  buoy  me  up 
in  brave  resentment  ; and  if  thou  see6t  (which 
Heavens  avert  !)  agianceof  weakness  in  me,  rouse 
to  my  memory  the  vile  wrongs  I’ve  borne,  and 
blason  them  with  skill  in  ail  their  glaring  coloura. 

Jac . Madam,  never  doubt  me  ; I’m  charged  to 
the  mouth  with  fury,  and  if  ever  I meet  that  fat 
traitor  of  mine,  such  a volley  will  I pour  about  his 
ears  ! — Now  Heaven  prevent  ail  h&aty  vows  ; but 
in  the  humour  I am,  methinks  Pd  carry  my  maiden- 
head  to  my  cold  grave  with  me,  before  I’d  let  it 
simper  at  the  rascaL  But  soft  ! here  cornes  your 
father. 

Enter  Don  Alvajum. 

Don  Ah.  Leonora,  I’d  hâve  you  retire  a little, 
and  send  your  brother’s  tutor  to  me,  Metaphrastus. 
— [Exeunt  Leonora  and  Jacinta.]  l’il  try  if  I 
can  discover,  by  his  tutor,  what  ’tis  that  seems  so 
much  to  work  his  brain  of  late;  for  something 
more  than  common  there  plainly  does  appear,  yet 
nothing  sure  that  can  disturb  his  sonl,  like  what 
I hâve  to  torture  mine  on  his  account.  Sure 
nothing  in  this  world  is  worth  a troubled  mind  ! 
What  racks  has  avarice  stretched  me  on  ! I wanted 
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nothing  : kind  Heaven  had  given  me  a plenteous  lot, 
and  seated  me1  in  great  abondance.  Why  then 
approve  I of  this  imposture  ? What  hâve  I gained 
by  it?  Wealth  and  misery.  I hâve  bartered 
peaceful  days  for  restless  nights  ; a wretched  bar- 
gain  ! and  he  that  mercbandises  thus  must  be 
undone  at  last. 

Enter  Mctaphrastts. 

Metaph.  Afandatum  tuum  euro  diligenter. 

Don  Alv.  Master,  1 had  a mind  to  ask  you — 

Metaph.  The  title,  master,  cornes  from  magie 
and  ter y which  ia  as  much  aa  to  say,  thrioe  worthy. 

Don  Alv.  I never  heard  so  mnch  before,  but  it 
may  be  true  for  aught  I know.  But,  master— 

Metaph.  60  on. 

Don  Alv.  Why  so  I will  if  you 'Il  let  me,  but 
don’t  interrupt  me  then. 

Metaph.  Énough,  proceed. 

Don  Alv.  Why  then,  master,  forthe  third  dme, 
my  son  Camillo  gives  me  much  uneasiness  of  late  ; 
you  ko  o w I love  him , and  hâve  many  careful  thoughta 
about  him. 

Metaph.  'Th  true.  Filio  non  potest  prœferri, 
mai  filius. 

Don  Alv.  Master,  when  one  has  business  to  talk 
on,  these  scholastic  expressions  are  not  of  use  ; I 
believe  you  a great  Latinist  ; possibly  you  may 
understand  Greek  ; those  who  recommended  you 
to  me,  said  so,  and  I am  willing  it  should  be  true  : 
but  the  thing  I want  to  discourse  you  about  at 
présent,  does  not  properly  give  you  an  occasion  to 
display  your  learning.  Besides,  to  tell  you  truth, 
’twill  at  ail  times  be  lost  upon  me  ; my  father  was 
a wise  man,  but  he  taught  me  nothing  beyond  com- 
mon  sense  ; 1 know  but  one  tongue  in  the  world, 
which  luckily  being  understood  by  you  as  well  as 
me,  1 fancy  whatever  thoughta  we  hâve  to  com- 
municate  to  one  another,  may  reasonably  be  con- 
▼eyed  in  that,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
language  of  Julius  Cœsar. 

Metaph.  You  are  wrong,  but  may  proceed. 

Don  Alv.  I tbank  you.  What  is  the  matter  I 
do  not  know  ; but  though  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
séquence to  me  to  marry  my  son,  what  match 
soeyer  I propose  to  him,  he  still  finds  some  pretence 
or  other  to  décliné  it. 

Metaph.  He  is,  perhaps,  of  the  humour  of  a 
brother  of  Marcus  Tullius,  who — 

Don  Alv.  Dear  master,  leaye  the  Greeks  and 
the  Latins,  and  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh,  and  let 
me  go  on  in  my  business  ; what  hâve  those  people 
to  do  with  my  son’s  marriage  ? 

Metaph.  Again  you  are  wrong  ; but  go  on. 

Don  Alv.  I say  then,  that  I hâve  strong  appré- 
hensions, from  his  refusing  ail  my  proposais,  that 
he  may  hâve  some  secret  inclination  of  his  own  ; 
and  to  continu  me  in  this  fear,  I yesterday  observed 
him  (without  his  knowing  it)  in  a corner  of  the 
grove  where  nobody  cornes — 

Metaph.  A place  ont  of  the  way,  you  would  say  ; 
a place  of  retreat. 

Don  Alv.  Why,  the  corner  of  the  grove,  where 
nobody  cornes,  is  a place  of  retreat,  is  it  not  ? 

Metaph.  In  Latin,  seceeeut. 

Don  Alv.  Ha  ! 

Metaph.  As  Virgil  has  it,  Est  in  eeceseu  looue. 

Don  Alv.  How  could  Virgil  hâve  it,  when  I tell 
you  no  soûl  was  there  but  he  and  I ? 

Metaph.  Virgil  is  a famous  author  ; I quote  his 
•aying  as  a phrase  more  proper  to  the  occasion  than 


that  you  use,  and  not  as  one  who  was  in  the  wood 
with  you. 

Don  Alv.  And  I tell  you,  I hope  to  be  as  famous 
as  any  Virgil  of  ’em  ail,  when  I hâve  been  dead  a a 
long,  and  hâve  no  need  of  a better  phrase  than  my 
own  to  tell  you  my  meaning. 

Metaph.  You  ought  however  to  make  choice  of 
the  words  most  used  by  the  best  authors.  Tu 
vivendo  bonoet  as  they  say,  ■ ecribendo  sequare 
peritos. 

Don  Alv.  Again  ! 

Metaph.  ’Tis  Quintilian’s  own  precept. 

Don  Alv.  Oons  I 

Metaph.  And  he  has  something  very  learned 
upon  it,  that  may  be  of  service  to  you  to  hear. 

Don  Alv.  You  son  of  a whore,  will  you  hear  me 
speak  ! 

Metaph.  What  may  be  the  occasion  of  this  un- 
manly  passion  ? What  is  it  you  would  hâve  with  me? 

Don  Alv.  What  you  might  hâve  known  an  hour 
ago,  if  you  had  pleased. 

Metaph.  You  would  then  hâve  me  hold  my  peace 
—I  shall. 

Don  Alv.  You  will  do  very  well. 

Metaph.  You  see  I do  ; well,  go  on. 

Don  Alv.  Why  then,  to  begin  once  again,  I say 
my  son  Camillo— 

Metaph.  Proceed  ; I shan’t  interrupt  you. 

Don  Ah.  I say,  my  son  Camillo — 

Metaph.  What  is  it  you  say  of  your  son  Camillo  P 

Don  Alv.  That  he  has  got  a dog  of  a tutor, 
whose  brains  Fil  beat  ont  if  he  won’t  hear  me 
speak. 

Metaph.  That  dog  is  a philosopher,  contemns 
passion,  and  yet  will  hear  you. 

Don  Alv.  I don’t  believe  a word  on’t,  but  111 
try  once  again.  I hâve  a mind  to  know  from  you, 
whether  you  hâve  observed  anything  in  my  son — 

Metaph.  Nothing  that  is  like  his  father.  Go  on. 

Don  Alv.  Hâve  a care  ! 

Metaph.  1 do  not  interrupt  you  ; but  you  are 
long  in  coming  to  a conclusion. 

Don  Alv.  Why,  thou  hast  not  let  me  begin  yet  ! 

Metaph.  And  yet  it  is  high  time  to  hâve  made  an 
end. 

Don  Alv.  Dost  thou  know  thy  danger  ? I hâve 
not — thus  much  patience  left. 

[Stouringp  the  end  qfhU  finger. 

Metaph.  Mine  is  already  consumed.  I do  not 
use  to  be  thus  treated  ; my  profession  is  to  teach, 
and  not  to  hear,  yet  I hâve  hearkened  like  a school- 
boy,  and  am  not  heard,  although  a master. 

Don  Alv.  Get  out  of  the  room  1 

Metaph.  I will  not.  If  the  month  of  a wise 
man  be  shut,  he  is,  as  it  were,  a fool  ; for  who  shall 
know  his  understanding  ? Therefore  a certain 
philosopher  said  well,  Speak,  that  thou  mayest  be 
known  ; great  talk  ers,  without  knowledge,  are  as 
the  winds  that  whistle  ; but  they  who  hâve  learning 
should  speak  aloud.  If  this  be  not  permitted,  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  whole  order  of  nature  o*er- 
thrown  ; hens  devour  foxes,  and  lambs  destroy 
wolves,  nurses  suck  children,  and  children  give 
suck  ; générais  mend  stockings,  and  ckambermaids 
take  towns  ; we  may  expect,  I say — 

Don  Alv.  That,  and  that,  and  that,  and— 

[ 8tHke$  him  and  Heks  him. 

Metaph.  O temporal  O mores  ! 

[Exit,  Don  ALVAMtfoUovring  him  teük  a beU  at  Mrw, 
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ACT 


SCENE  I *—The  Street  before  the  Honte  of  Don 

Alvarkz. 

Enter  Lopez. 

Lop.  Sometimes  Fortune  seconds  a bold  design, 
and  when  folly  bas  brought  us  into  a trap,  impu- 
dence brings  us  out  on’t.  I bave  been  caugbt  by 
tbis  hot-headed  lover  here,  and  hâve  told  like  a 
pnppy  what  1 shall  be  beaten  for  like  a dog.  Corne  ! 
courage,  my  dear  Lopez  ; fire  will  fetch  out  lire. 
Thon  hast  told  one  body  thy  master’s  secret,  e'en 
tell  it  to  half-a-dozen  more,  and  try  how  that  will 
thrive  ; go  tell  it  to  the  two  old  Dons,  the  lovera’ 
fathers.  The  thing’s  done,  and  can’t  be  retrie ved  ; 
perbaps  they’ll  lay  their  two  ancient  heads  together, 
club  a pennyworth  of  wisdom  a-piece,  and  with 
great  pénétration  at  last  find  out  that  ’tis  beat  to 
submit  where  ’tis  not  in  their  power  to  do  other- 
wise.  This  being  resolved,  there’s  no  time  to  be 
lost  [Knocks  at  Don  Alvarsz's  door. 

Don  Ah.  [Within.]  Whe  knocks  ? 

Lop.  Lopez. 

Don  Ah.  [ Looking  out .]  What  dost  want  ? 

Lop . To  bid  y ou  good-morrow,  sir. 

Don  Ah.  Weil,  good-morrow  to  thee  again. 

[ Retires. 

Lop.  What  a — I think  he  does  not  care  for  my 
company.  C Knocks  again. 

Don  Ah.  [ Within.]  Who  knocks  ? 

Lop . Lopez. 

Don  Ah.  [Looking  ont .]  What  wouldst  hâve  ? 

Lop.  My  old  master,  sir,  gives  lus  service  to  you, 
and  desires  to  know  how  you  do. 

Don  Ah.  How  I do  ! why,  well  ; how  should  I 
do  ? Service  to  him  again.  [Retire*. 

Lop . Sir  I 

Don  Ah.  [ Retuming .]  What  the  deuse  wouldst 
thon  hâve  with  me,  with  thy  good-morrows  and  thy 
services  ? 

Lop.  [Aeide.]  This  man  does  not  understand 
good  breeding,  I find. — [Aloud.]  Why,  sir,  my 
master  bas  some  very  earnest  business  with  you. 

Don  Ah.  Business  ! about  what  ? What  busi- 
ness can  he  hâve  with  me  ? 

Lop.  I don’t  know,  truly  ; but  ’tis  some  very 
important  matter.  He  bas  just  now  (as  I hear) 
discovered  some  great  secret,  which  he  must  needs 
talk  with  you  about. 

Don  Ah.  Ha  1 a secret,  sayest  thon  ? 

Lop.  Yes  ; and  bid  me  bring  him  word  if  you 
were  at  home,  he’d  be  with  you  presently.  Sir, 
jour  humble  servant.  [Exü. 

Enter  Don  Alvarez,  /rom  the  house. 

Don  Ah.  A secret  ; and  must  speak  with  me 
about  it  ! Heavens,  how  I tremble  ! What  can 
this  message  mean  ? I hâve  very  little  acquaint- 
ance  with  him,  what  business  can  he  hâve  with  me  ? 
An  important  secret  ’twas,  he  said,  and  thathehad 
just  discovered  it.  Alas  ! I hâve  in  the  world  but 
one,  if  it  be  that — I’m  lost  ; an  etemal  blot  must 
ûx  upon  me.  How  unfortunate  am  I,  that  I hâve 
not  followed  the  honest  counsels  of  my  heart,  which 
bave  often  urged  me  to  set  my  conscience  at  ease, 
by  rendering  to  him  the  estate  that  is  his  due,  and 
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which  by  a foui  imposture  I keep  from  him  ! But 
’tis  now  too  late  ; my  villany  is  out,  and  I shall 
not  only  be  forced  with  shame  to  restore  him  what 
is  his,  but  shall  be  perhaps  condemned  to  make  him 
réparation  with  my  own.  O terrible  view  1 

Enter  Don  Félix. 

Don  Fel.  [Aeide.]  My  son  to  go  and  marry  her 
with  out  her  father’s  knowledge  ! This  can  never  : 
end  well.  I don’t  know  what  to  do,  he’ll  conclude  j 
I was  privy  to  it,  and  his  power  and  interest  are  so 
great  at  court  he  may  with  ease  contrive  my  ruin  : 

I tremble  at  his  sending  to  speak  with  me.— Mercy 
on  me,  there  he  is  ! 

Don  Ah.  [Aeide.]  Ah  ! shield  me,  kind  Hea- 
ven  ! there’s  Don  Félix  corne.  How  I am  struck 
with  the  sight  of  him  ! Oh,  the  tonnent  of  a guilty 
mind  ! 

Don  Fel.  What  shall  I say  to  soften  him  ? [Aride. 

Don  Ah.  How  shall  1 look  him  in  the  face  ? 

[Aride. 

Don  Fel.  ’Tis  impossible  he  can  foigive  it. 

[Aride. 

Don  Ah.  To  be  sure  he’ll  expose  me  to  the 
whole  world.  [Aeide. 

Don  Fel.  I see  his  countenance  change.  [Aeide. 

Don  Ah.  With  what  contempt  he  looks  upon 
me  ! [Aeide. 

Don  Fel.  I see,  Don  Alvarez,  by  the  disorder 
of  your  face  you  are  but  too  well  informed  of  what 
brings  me  here. 

Don  Ah.  ’Tistrue. 

Don  Fel.  The  news  may  well  surprise  you,  ’tis 
what  1 bave  been  far  from  apprehending. 

Don  Ah.  Wrong,  very  wrong,  indeèd. 

Don  Fel.  The  action  is  certainly  to  the  last 
point  to  be  condemned,  and  I think  nobody  should 
prétend  to  excuse  the  guilty. 

Don  Ah.  They  are  not  to  be  excused,  though 
Heaven  may  hâve  mercy. 

Don  Fel.  That's  what  I hope  you  will  conslder. 

Don  Ah.  We  should  act  as  Christiane. 

Don  Fel.  Most  certainly. 

Don  Ah.  Let  mercy  then  prevail. 

Don  Fel.  It  is  indeed  of  heavenly  birth. 

Don  Ah.  Generous  Don  Félix  1 

Don  Fel.  Too  indulgent  Alvarez  1 

Don  Ah.  I th&nk  you  on  my  knee. 

Don  Fel.  ’Tis  I ought  to  hâve  been  there  first. 

[They  kneel. 

Don  Ah.  Is  it  then  possible  we  are  friends  ? 

Don  Fel.  Embraoe  me  to  confira  it. 

[Thu  embraee. 

Don  Ah.  Thon  beat  of  men  1 

Don  FeL  Unlooked-for  bounty  ! 

Don  Ah.  [JZtrinp.]  Did  you  know  the  tonnent 
this  unhappy  action  has  given  me — 

Don  Fel.  ’Tis  impossible  it  oould  do  otherwise  ; 
nor  has  my  trouble  been  less. 

Don  Ah.  But  let  my  misfortune  be  kept  secret. 

Don  Fel.  Most  willmgly  ; my  advantage  is  suf- 
ficient  by  it,  without  the  vanity  of  making  it  public 
to  the  world. 

Don  Ah.  [Aeide.]  Incomparable  goodness  1 
That  1 should  tiras  hâve  wronged  a man  so  worthy  ! I 
— [Aloud.]  My  honour  then  is  safe  ? | 
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Don  Fel.  For  ever,  even  for  ever  let  it  be  a secret, 
I am  content. 

Don  Ah,  [ Aside .]  Noble  gentleman! — [Aloud.] 
As  to  what  advantages  ought  to  accrue  to  you  by 
it,  it  shall  be  ail  to  yonr  entire  satisfaction. 

Don  Fel.  [Aside.]  Wonderfulbounty  ! — [Aloud.] 
As  to  that,  Don  Alvarez,  I leave  it  entirely  to  yon, 
and  shall  be  content  with  whatever  you  think 
reaaonable. 

Don  Ah.  I thank  vou,  from  my  soûl  I must, 
you  know  I muât. — [Aside.]  This  must  be  an 
angel,  not  a man. 

Don  Fel.  The  thanks  lie  on  my  side,  Alvarez, 
for  this  unexpected  generosity  ; but  may  ail  faults 
be  forgot,  and  Heaven  ever  prosper  you  ! 

Don  Ah.  The  same  prayer  1,  with  a double 
fervour,  offer  up  for  you. 

Don  Fel.  Let  us  then  once  more  embrace,  and 
be  forgiveness  sealed  for  ever. 

Don  Ah.  Agreed  ; thon  beat  of  men,  agreed. 

[They  embrace. 

Don  Fel.  This  thing  then  being  thus  happily 
terminated,  lét  me  own  to  you,  Don  Alvarez,  I 
was  in  eztreme  appréhensions  of  your  utmost 
resentment  on  this  occasion;  for  I could  not 
doubt  but  you  had  formed  more  happy  views  in 
the  disposai  of  so  fair  a daughter  as  Leonora,  than 
my  poor  son’s  inferior  fortune  e’er  can  answer  : 
but  since  they  are  joined,  and  that — 

Don  Ah.  Ha  1 

Don  Fel.  Nay,  ’tis  very  likely  to  discourse  of  it 
may  not  be  very  pleasing  to  you,  though  your  chris- 
tianity  and  naturel  goodness  hâve  prevailed  on  you 
so  generously  to  forgive  it.  But  to  do  justice  to 
Leonora,  and  screen  her  from  your  too  hareh 
opinion  in  this  unlucky  action,  ’twas  that  cunning 
wicked  créature  that  attends  her,  who  by  unusual 
arts  wrought  her  to  this  breach  of  duty,  for  her 
own  inclinations  were  disposed  to  ail  the  modesty 
and  résignation  a father  could  ask  from  a daughter  ; 
my  son  1 can’t  excuse,  but  since  your  bounty  does 
so,  I hope  you’ll  quite  forget  the  fault  of  the  less- 
guilty  Leonora. 

Don  Ah.  [ Aside .]  What  a mistake  hâve  I lain 
under  here  ! and  from  a groundless  appréhension 
of  one  misfortuue,  find  myself  in  the  certainty  of 
another. 

Don  Fel.  He  looks  disturbed  ; what  can  this 
mean  ? [Aside. 

Don  Ah.  [Aside.]  My  daughter  married  to  his 
son  ! — Confusion  ! But  I find  myself  in  such  unruly 
agitation,  something  wrong  may  happen  if  I con- 
tinue with  him  ; I’U  therofore  leave  him. 

Don  Fel.  You  seem  thoughtful,  sir  ; I hope 
fhere’s  no — 

Don  Ah.  A sudden  disorder  I am  seized  with  ; 
you’ll  pardon  me,  I must  retire.  [£*«. 

Don  Fel.  I don’t  like  this  : — be  went  oddly  off. 
— I doubt  he  finds  this  bounty  difficult  to  go 
through  with.  His  naturel  resentment  is  making 
an  attack  upon  his  acquired  generosity  : prey 
Heaven  it  ben’t  too  strong  for’t.  The  misfortune 
is  a great  one,  and  can’t  but  touch  him  nearly. 
It  was  not  naturel  to  be  so  calm  ; I wish  it  don’t 
yet  drive  him  to  my  ruin.  But  here  cornes  this 
young  hot-brained  coxcomb,  who  with  his  midnight 
amours  has  been  the  cause  of  ail  this  mischief  to 
me. 


Enter  Don  Lorenzo. 

So,  sir,  are  you  corne  to  receive  my  thanks  for 
your  noble  exploit  ? You  think  you  hâve  done 
br&vely  now,  ungracious  offspring,  to  bring  per- 
pétuai troubles  on  me  ! Must  there  never  pass  a 
day,  but  I must  drink  some  bitter  potion  or  other 
of  your  préparation  for  me  ? 

Don  Lor . I am  amazed,  sir  ; prey  what  hâve  I 
done  to  deserve  your  anger  ? 

Don  Fel.  Nothing,  no  manner  of  thing  in  the 
world  ; nor  never  do.  I am  an  old  testy  fellow, 
and  am  always  scolding,  and  finding  wult  for 
nothing  ; complaining  that  I hâve  got  a coxcomb 
of  a son  that  makes  me  weary  of  my  life,  fancying 
he  perverts  the  order  of  nature,  tuming  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day  ; getting  whims  in  my 
b rein,  that  he  consumes  his  Ufe  in  idleness,  unie» 
he  rouses  now  and  then  to  do  some  noble  stroke 
of  mischief  ; and  having  an  impertinent  dream  at 
this  time,  that  he  has  been  making  the  fortune  of  i 
the  family,  by  an  underhand  marnage  with  the  | 
daughter  of  a man  who  will  crush  us  ail  to  powder  i 
for  it.  Ah — ungracious  wretch,  to  bring  an  old  I 
man  into  ail  this  trouble  ! The  pain  thou  gavest 
thy  mother  to  bring  thee  into  the  world,  and  the  . 
plague  thou  hast  given  me  to  keep  thee  here,  j 
make  the  getting  thee  (though  ’twas  in  our  honey- 
moon)  a bitter  remembrance  to  us  both.  [BxU. 

Don  Lor.  So,  all’s  out  ! — Here’s  a noble  storm 
arising,  and  I’m  at  sea  in  a cock-boat  ! But  which 
way  could  this  business  reach  him  ? by  this  traitor 
Lopez — it  must  be  so  ; it  could  be  no  other  way  ; 
for  only  he,  and  the  priest  that  married  us,  know 
of  it.  The  villain  will  never  confess  though:  I 
must  try  a little  address  with  him,  and  conceal  my 
anger. — Oh  ! here  he  cornes. 

Re-enter  Loras. 

Lopez  ! 

Lop.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Don  Lor.  I find  all’s  discovered  to  my  father  ; ! 
the  secret’s  out  ; he  knows  my  marriage.  i 

Lop.  He  knows  your  marriage  ! — How  the  pest  | 
should  that  happen  ? Sir,  ’tis  impossible  1 — that’»  > 
ali. 

Don  Lor.  I tell  thee  ’tis  true  ; be  knows  every  i 
particular  of  it. 

Lop.  He  does  ! — Why  then,  sir,  ail  I can  say 
is,  that  Satan  and  he  are  better  acquainted  than 
the  devil  and  a good  Christian  ought  to  be. 

Don  Lor.  Which  way  he  has  discovered  it  I 
can’t  tell,  nor  am  1 much  concerned  to  know, 
since,  beyond  ail  my  expectations,  I find  him  per- 
fectly  easy  at  it,  and  ready  to  excuse  my  fault  with 
better  reasons  than  1 can  find  to  do  it  myself. 

Lop.  Say  you  so  ? — l’m  very  glad  to  hear  that  ; 
then  all’s  sàfe.  [Aside. 

Don  Lor.  ’Tis  unexpected  good  fortune  ; but  it  ( 
could  never  proceed  purely  from  bis  own  temper  ; | 
there  must  hâve  been  pains  taken  with  him  to  bring 
him  to  this  calm.  l’m  sure  I owe  much  to  the  | 
bounty  of  some  friend  or  other;  I wish  I knew  . 
where  my  obligation  lay,  that  I might  acknowledge  | 
it  as  I ought. 

Lop.  [Aside.]  Are  you  thereabouts,  Ffaith  ? 
Then  sharp’s  the  word  ; egad  1*11  own  the  thing, 
and  receive  his  bounty  for’t. — [Aloud.]  Why,  sir 
— not  that  I prétend  to  make  a merit  o’  the  matter, 
for,  al  as  ! I am  but  your  poor  hireling,  and  there- 
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fore  bound  in  duty  to  render  you  ail  the  service  I 
can  ; — but— ’tis  I hâve  done't. 

Dm  Lor.  What  hast  thon  done  ? 

Lop.  What  no  man  eUe  could  hâve  done — the 
job,  sir  ; told  him  the  secret,  and  then  talked  him 
into  a liking  on't. 

Don  Lor.  ’TÏ a impossible;  thou  dost  not  tell  me 
true. 

Lop.  Sir,  I scom  to  reap  anything  from  another 
man's  labours  ; bat  if  this  poor  piece  of  service  car- 
nes any  ment  with  it,  yon  now  know  where  to 
reward  it 

Don  Lor.  Thou  art  not  serions  ? 

Lop.  I am,  or  may  hunger  be  my  messmate  ! 

Dm  Lor.  And  may  famine  be  mine,  if  I don’t 
reward  thee  for’t  as  thon  deservest  ! — Dead  ! 

[Making  a pas*  ai  Mm. 

Lop.  Hâve  a care  there  ! — [Leaping  on  one 
aide.]  What  do  yon  mean,  sir?  I bar  ail  sur- 
prise. 

Don  Lor.  Traitor  ! is  this  the  fruit  of  the  trust 
I plaoed  in  thee,  villain  ! 

[Making  another  thruet  at  him. 

Lop.  Take  heed,  sir  ! you’U  do  one  a mischief 
before  y'are  aware. 

Don  Lor.  What  récompense  canst  thou  make 
me,  wretch,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  ? Thy 
sordid  blood  can’t  expiate  the  thousandth  ! — But 
FU  hâve  it,  however.  IThruet*  again. 

Lop.  Look  yon  there  again!  Pray,  sir,  be 
quiet  ; is  the  devil  in  you  ? ’Tis  bad  jesting  with 
edged  tools.  Egad,  that  last  push  was  within  an 
inch  o’me  ! I don’t  know  what  you  make  aU  this 
bustle  about  ; but  I’m  sure  l’ve  done  aü  for  the 
beat,  and  I bélieve  ’twiU  prove  for  the  best  too  at 
last,  if  you’ll  hâve  but  a little  patience.  But  if 

gentlemen  will  be  in  their  airs  in  a moment 

| Why,  what  the  dense — l’m  sure  I bave  been  as 
éloquent  as  Cicero  in  your  behalf!  and  1 don’t 
doubt,  to  good  purpose  too,  if  you’ll  give  things 
time  to  work.  But  nothing  but  foui  language,  and 
naked  swords  about  the  house  ! — Sa,  sa  ! run  you 
through,  you  dog  ! Why  nobody  can  do  business 
at  this  rate. 

Don  Lor.  And  suppose  your  project  fail,  and 
I’m  ruined  by’t,  sir  ! 

Lop.  Why,  ’twill  be  time  enough  to  kUl  me  then, 
sir  ; won’t  it  ? What  should  you  do  it  for  now  ? 
Besides,  I an’t  ready,  I’m  not  prepared  ; I might 
be  undone  by’t 

Don  Lor.  But  what  will  Leonora  say  to  her 
marriage  being  known,  wretch  ? 

Lop.  Why  maybe  she’U  draw — her  sword  too. 
— [Shoioing  his  tangue."]  But  aU  shall  be  weU 
with  you  both,  if  you  will  but  let  me  alone. 

Don  Lor.  Peace  ! here’s  her  father. 

Lop.  That's  weU  : we  shall  see  how  things  go 
preaently. 

Re-enter  Don  Altaru. 

Don  A h.  [. Aside .]  The  more  I recover  from  the  dis- 
order  this  discourse  has  put  me  in,  the  more  strange 
the  whole  adventure  appears  to  me.  Leonora  main- 
tains  there  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  what  1 hâve 
heard  ; that  she  knows  nothing  of  marriage  : and, 
indeed,  she  tells  me  this  with  such  a naked  air  of 
8incerity,  that,  for  my  part,  I believe  her.  What 
then  must  be  their  project  ? Some  villanous  inten- 
tion, to  be  sure  ; though  which  way  1 yet  am 
ignorant. — But  here’s  the  bridegroom  ; l’il  accost 
him. — [Aloud.]  I am  told,  sir,  you  take  upon  you 


to  scandalise  my  danghter,  and  tell  idle  taies  of 
what  can  never  happen. 

Lop.  Now  methinks,  sir,  if  you  treated  your 
son-in- la w with  a little  more  dvility,  things  might 
go  just  as  well  iu  the  main. 

Don  Ah.  What  means  this  insolent  fellow  by 
my  son-in-law  1 I suppose  ’tis  you,  villain,  are  the 
author  of  this  impudent  story. 

Lop.  You  seem  angry,  sir; — perhaps  without 
cause. 

Don  Ah.  Cause,  traitor  ! Is  a cause  wanting, 
where  a daughter’s  defamed,  and  a noble  family 
scandalised  ? 

Lop.  There  he  is,  let  him  answer  you. 

Don  Ah.  I should  be  glad  he’d  answer  me  : 
why,  if  he  had  any  desires  to  my  daughter,  he  did 
not  make  his  approaches  like  a man  of  honour. 

Lop . Yes;  and  so  hâve  had  the  doors  bolted 
against  him,  like  a house-breaker.  [J eide. 

Don  Lor.  Sir,  to  justify  my  proceeding,  I hâve 
little  to  say  ; but  to  excuse  it,  1 hâve  much,  if  any 
allowance  may  be  made  to  a passion  which,  in  your 
youth,  you  hâve  yourself  been  swayed  by.  1 love 
your  daughter  to  that  excess — 

Don  Ah.  You  would  undo  her  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

Don  Lor.  Undo  her,  sir  ! 

Don  Ah.  Yes,  that’s  the  word.  You  knew  it 
was  against  her  interest  to  marry  you,  therefore 
you  endeavoured  to  win  her  to’t  in  private  ; you 
knew  her  friends  would  make  a better  bargain  for 
her,  therefore  you  kept  your  designs  from  their 
knowledge,  and  yet  you  love  her  to  that  excess — 

Don  Lor.  l’d  readily  lay  down  my  life  to  serve 
her. 

Don  Ah.  Could  you  readily  lay  down  fifty  thou- 
sand  pistoles  to  serve  her,  your  excessive  love  would 
corne  with  better  credentials  : an  offer  of  life  is  very 
proper  for  the  attack  of  a counterscarp,  but  a thou- 
sand  ducats  will  sooner  carry  a lady’s  heart.  You 
are  a young  man,  but  will  learn  this  when  you  are 
older. 

Lop.  But  since  things  hâve  succeeded  better 
this  once,  sir,  and  that  my  master  will  prove  a most 
incomparable  good  husband  (for  that  he'll  do,  l’U 
answer  for  him),  and  that  ’tis  too  late  to  recal 
what’s  already  done,  sir — 

Don  Ah.  What’s  done,  villain  ? 

Lop.  Sir,  I mean — that  since  my  master  and 
my  lady  are  married,  and— 

Don  Ah.  Thou  liest  ! they  are  not  married. 

Lop.  Sir,  I say — that  since  they  are  married, 
and  that  they  love  each  other  so  passing  dearly — 
indeed,  I fancy — that— 

Don  Ah.  Why,  this  impudence  is  beyond  ail 
bearing  ! Sir,  do  you  put  your  rascal  upon  this  ? 

Don  Lor.  Sir,  I am  in  a wood  ! 1 don’t  know 
what  it  is  you  mean. 

Don  Ah.  And  I am  in  a plain,  sir,  and  think 
1 may  be  underetood.  Do  you  prétend  you  are 
married  to  my  daughter  ? 

Don  Lor.  Sir,  ’tis  my  happiness  on  one  aide,  as 
it  is  my  misfortune  on  another. 

Don  Ah.  And  you  do  think  this  idle  project  can 
succeed  ? You  do  believe  your  affirming  you  are 
married  to  her  will  induce  both  her  and  me  to 
consent  it  shall  be  so  ? 

Lop.  Sir,  I see  you  make  my  master  almost  out 
of  his  wits  to  hear  you  talk  so  : but  I,  who  am  but 
a stander-by  now,  as  I was  at  the  wedding,  hâve 
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mine  about  me,  and  desire  to  know,  whether  you 
think  this  project  can  suoceed  ? Do  you  believe 
your  affirming  tbey  are  not  married,  wiil  indüce 
both  him  and  I to  give  up  tbe  lady  ? One  short 
question  to  bring  this  matter  to  anissue, — why  do 
you  think  they  are  not  married  ? 

Don  Ah.  Because  she  utterly  renounoes  it. 

Lop.  And  80  she  will  her  religion,  if  you  attack 
it  with  that  dreadful  face.  D’ye  hear,  sir?  the 
poor  lady  is  in  love  heartily,  and  I wish  ail  poor 
ladies  that  are  so,  would  dispose  of  themselves  so 
well  as  she  has  done  ; but  you  scare  her  ont  of  her 
senses.  Bring  her  here  into  the  room,  speak  gently 
to  her,  tell  her  you  know  the  thing  is  done,  that 
you  hâve  it  from  a man  of  honour, — me  : that 
1 maybe  you  wish  it  had  been  otherwise,  but  are  a 
Christian,  and  profess  mercy,  and  therefore  hâve 
resolved  to  pardon  her.  Say  this,  and  I shall 
appear  a man  of  réputation,  and  hâve  satisfaction 
made  me. 

Don  Ah.  Or  an  impudent  rogue,  and  hâve  ail 
your  bones  broke. 

Lop . Content  I 

Don  Ah . Agreed  ! — Leonora  ! — Who’s  there  ? 
call  Leonora. 

Lop.  À 11  wiU  go  rarely,  sir  ; we  shall  hâve  shot 
the  gîilf  in  a moment.  I Aride  to  Lorkhzo. 

Enter  Lbonora. 

Don  Ah.  Corne  hither,  Leonora. 

Lop.  So,  now  we  shall  see. 

Don  Ah.  I called  you  to  answer  for  youself  $ 
here’s  a strong  daim  upon  you  ; if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  pretended  title,  conceal  it  no  farther, 
it  must  be  known  at  last,  it  may  as  well  be  so  now. 
Nothing  is  so  uneasy  as  uncertainty,  I would  there* 
fore  be  gladly  freed  from  it.  If  you  hâve  done 
what  I am  told  you  hâve,  ’tis  a great  fault  indeed  ; 
but  as  I fear  ’twill  carry  much  of  its  punishment 
along  with  it,  I shall  rather  reduce  my  resentment 
j into  mourning  your  misfortune,  than  snffer  it  to 
add  to  your  affliction  ; therefore  speak  the  truth. 

Lop.  Well,  this  is  fhir  play  ; now  I speak,  sir. — 
You  see,  fair  lady,  the  goodness  of  a tender  father, 
nothing  need  therefore  hinder  you  from  owning  a 
most  loving  husband.  We  had  Uke  to  hâve  been  ail 
together  by  the  ears  about  this  business,  and  paüs 
of  blood  were  ready  to  run  about  the  house  : but 
thank  Heaven,  the  sun  shines  out  again,  and  one 
word  from  your  sweet  mouth  makes  fair  weather 
for  ever.  My  master  has  been  forced  to  own  your 
marriage,  he  begs  you’Il  do  so  too. 

Léo.  What  does  this  impudent  rascal  mean  ? 
Lop.  Ha  ! — madam  ! 

Léo.  [ To  Don  Lorenzo]  Sir,  I should  be  very 
glad  to  know  what  can  hâve  been  the  occasion  of 
this  wild  report  ; sure  you  cannot  be  yourself  a 
party  in  it  1 
Lop.  He,  he— 

Don  Lot.  Forgive  me,  dear  Leonora,  I know  you 
had  strong  reasons  for  the  secret  being  longer  kept  ; 
but  ’tis  not  my  fault,  our  marriage  is  disclosed. 
Léo.  Our  marriage,  sir  ! — 

Don  Lor.  ’Tis  known,  my  dear,  though  much 
against  my  will  ; but  since  it  is  so,  ’twould  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  deny  it  longer. 

Léo.  Then,  sir,  1 am  your  wife  ? I fell  in  love 
with  you,  and  married  you  without  my  father’ s 
knowledge  ? 

Don  Lor.  I dare  not  be  so  vain  to  think  ’twas 


love  ; I humbly  am  content  to  owe  the  blessing  to 
your  generosity  ; 

You  saw  the  pains  I suffer’d  for  your  sake. 

And  in  compassion  eased  ’em. 

Léo.  I did,  sir  I 

Sure  this  ezceeds  ail  human  impudence! 

Lop.  Truly,  I think  it  does.  She'd  make  an  in- 
comparable actress.  [Aride. 

Don  Lor.  I begin  to  be  surprised,  madam,  at 
your  carrying  this  thing  so  far  ; you  see  there’s  no 
occasion  for  it  ; and  for  the  discovery,  I hâve  already 
told  you  ’twas  not  my  fault. 

Lop.  My  master’s  ! no,  ’twas  I did  it.  Why, 
what  a busüe’s  here  ! I knew  things  would  go 
well,  and  so  they  do,  if  folks  would  let  ’em.  But 
if  ladies  will  be  in  their  merriments,  when  gentle- 
men are  upon  serious  business,  why  what  a dense 
can  one  say  to  ’em  ! 

Léo.  I see  this  fellow  is  to  be  an  evidence  in 
your  plot.  Where  you  hope  to  drive,  it  is  hard  to 
guess  ; for  if  anything  can  exceed  its  impudence, 
it  is  its  folly.  A noble  stratagem  indeed  to  win  a 
lady  by  ! I could  be  diverted  with  it,  but  that  I 
see  a face  of  villany  requires  a rougher  treatment  : 
I could  almost,  methinks,  forget  my  sex,  and  be 
my  own  avenger. 

Don  Lor.  Madam,  I am  surprised  beyond  ail — 

Lop.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  corne  to  her  ; you  are  ao 
surprised  you’ll  make  nothing  on’t  : she  wants  a 
little  snubbing.— Look  you,  madam,  I bave  seen 
many  a pleasant  humour  amongst  ladies,  but  you 
outcut  ’em  ail.  Here’s  contradiction  with  a ven- 
geance ! You  han’t  been  married  eight-and-forty 
hours,  and  you  are  slap — at  your  husband’s  beard 
already.  Why,  do  you  consider  who  he  is  ? — who 
this  gentleman  is  ? — and  what  he  can  do — by  law  ? 
Why,  he  can  lock  you  up — knock  you  down — tie 
you  neck  and  heels — 

Don  Lor.  Forbear,  you  insolent  villain,  you  ! 

[Offering  to  etrihe  him. 

Léo.  That— for  what’s  past  however. 

[Giving  him  a box  on  the  eor. 

Lop.  I think — she  gave  me  a box  o’  th’  ear  ; 
ha  ! — [Exit  Leonora.]  Sir,  will  you  suffer  your 
old  servants  to  be  used  thus  by  new  corners  ? It*s 
a shame,  a mere  shame.  Sir,  will  you  take  a poor 
dog’s  advice  for  once  ? She  déniés  she’s  married 
to  you  : take  her  at  her  word  ; you  hâve  seen  some 
of  her  humours, — let  her  go. 

Don  Ah.  Well,  gentlemen,  thus  far  you  see  I 
hâve  heard  ail  with  patience  ; hâve  you  content  ? 
or  how  much  farther  do  you  design  to  go  with  this 
business  ? 

Lop . Why  truly,  sir,  I think  we  are  near  ata  stand. 

Don  Ah.  ’Tis  time,  you  villain  you  ! 

Lop.  Why  and  I am  a villain  now,  if  every  word 
l’ve  spoke  be  not  as  true  as — as  the  Gazette  : and 
your  daughter’s  no  better  than  a — a — a whimsical 
young  wom&n,  for  making  disputes  among  gentle- 
men. And  if  everybody  had  their  deserts,  she’d 
hâve  a good — I won’t  speak  it  out  to  in  (lame 
reckonings  ; but  let  her  go,  master. 

Don  Ah.  Sir,  I don’t  think  it  well  to  spend  any 
more  words  with  your  impudent  and  villanous  ser- 
vant here. 

Lop.  Thank  you,  sir  : but  I’d  let  her  go. 

Don  Ah.  Nor  hâve  I more  to  say  to  you  than 
this,  that  you  must  not  think  so  darmg  an  affront 
to  my  family  can  go  long  unresented.  Pare  well  ! 

[Jùrif. 
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Don  Lot.  Well,  sir,  what  bave  yov&  to  say  for 
yourself  now  ? 

Lop.  Why,  sir,  I bave  only  to  say,  th&t  I am  a 
very  unfortunate — middle-aged  man;  and  that  I 
bdieve  ail  the  stars  upon  heaven  and  earth  bave 
been  concerned  in  my  destiny.  Children  now  un- 
bom  will  hereafter  ring  my  downfal  in  monrnfdl 
Unes,  and  notes  of  doleful  tnne  : 1 am  at  présent 
troubled  in  mind,  despair  around  me,  signified  in 
appearing  gibbeta,  with  a great  bnndle  of  dog-whips 
by  way  of  préparation. 

I therefore  will  go  seek  some  monntain  high. 

If  high  enongb  some  monntain  may  be  fbund, 

With  distant  valley,  dreadfully  profonnd, 

And  from  the  borrid  cliff — look  calmly  ail  around. 
Faiewell  ! 


Dan  Lor . No,  sirrab  : 1*11  see  your  wretched 
end  m y self.  Die  here,  villain  ! [Drawing  ki t tword. 

Lop . I can’t,  sir,  if  anybody  looks  upon  me. 

Don  Lor.  Away,  you  trifling  wretcb  ! but  tbink 
not  to  escape,  for  thon  sbalt  hâve  thy  recompense. 

[Exit. 

Lop.  Why,  wbat  a miscbievons  jade  is  tbis,  to 
make  snch  an  nproar  in  a femily  the  first  day  of 
her  marriage  ! Why,  my  master  won’t  so  much  as 
get  a honeymoon  ont  of  her  I Egad,  I’d  let  her  go. 
If  she  be  thus  in  her  soft  and  tender  yonth,  she’ll 
be  rare  company  at  threescore.  Well,  he  may  do 
as  he  pleases  ; but  were  she  my  dear,  I’d  let  her  go 
— snch  afoot  at  her  tail,  l’d  make  the  trnth  bonnce 
ont  at  ber  month  like  a pellet  ont  of  a pot-gun. 

IBxü. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I A Street. 

Enter  Ciimxo  and  Ibaulla. 


Isab.  "fia  an  unlucky  accident  indeed  ! 

Cam.  Ah,  Isabelle,  fate  has  now  determined  my 
nndoing  ! Tbis  thing  can  ne'er  end  here  ; Leonora 
and  Lorenzo  mnst  soon  corne  to  some  ezplanation; 
the  dispute  is  too  monstrous  to  pass  over  withont 
further  inquiry,  Which  mnst  discover  ail,  and  what 
will  be  the  conséquence  1 tremble  at.  For  whether 
Don  Alvarez  knows  of  the  imposture,  or  whether 
he  is  deceived  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  when  once 
it  breaks  out,  and  that  the  conséquence  is  the  loss 
of  that  great  wealth  he  now  enjoys  by  it,  what  mnst 
become  of  me  ? AU  paternel  affections  then  muât 
cease,  and  regarding  me  as  an  unhappy  instrument 
in  the  trouble  which  will  then  o’erload  him,  he  will 
retum  me  to  my  humble  birth,  and  then  I’m  lost 
for  ever.  For  what,  alas  ! will  the  deceived  Lo- 
renzo say  ? A wife,  with  neither  fortune,  birth, 
nor  beauty,  instead  of  one  most  plenteously  en- 
dowed  with  ail.  O Heavens  ! what  a sea  of  misery 
I hâve  before  me  ! 

Igab.  Indeed  you  reason  right,  but  these  reflec- 
tions  are  ill-timed  ; why  did  you  not  employ  them 
sooner  ? 

Cam . Because  I loved. 

Isab.  And  don’t  vou  do  so  now  ? 

Cam.  I do,  and  therefore  *üs  I make  these  cruel 
just  reflections. 

Isab.  So  that  love,  I find,  can  do  anything. 

Cam.  Indeed  it  can.  Its  powers  are  wondrous 
great,  its  pains  no  tougue  can  tell,  its  bliss  no 
heart  conceive,  crowns  cannot  recompense  its  tor- 
ments,  heaven  scarce  supplies  its  joys.  My  stake 
la  of  this  value.  Oh,  counsel  me  how  I shall 
save  it  ! 

Isab.  Alas  ! that  counsel’s  much  beyond  my 
wisdom's  force,  I see  no  way  to  help  you. 

Cam.  And  yet  ’tis  sure  there’s  one. 

Isab.  What? 

Cam . Death. 

Isab.  There  possibly  may  be  another  ; I hâve  a 
thought  this  moment — perhaps  there’s  nothing  in 
it  ; yet  a small  passage  cornes  to  my  remembrance, 
that  I regarded  little  when  it  happened — I’il  go  and 
eearch  for  one  may  be  of  service.  But  hold  ; I see 


Don  Carlos.  Hell  but  disturb  us  now,  let  us  avoid 
him.  [Bxeunt. 

Enter  Don  Caium  and  Bancho. 

Don  Car.  Repnlsed  again!  this  is  not  to  be 
borne.  What  though  this  villain’s  story  be  a false- 
hood,  was  I to  blâme  to  hearken  to  it  ? This  usage 
cannot  be  supported:  how  was  it  she  treated 
thee? 

San.  Never  was  ambassador  worse  received. 
Madam,  my  master  asks  ten  thousand  pardons,  and 
humbly  begs  one  moment's  interview  : — Begone, 
you  rascal  you  ! Madam,  what  answer  shall  I give 
my  master  ? — Tell  him  he’s  a villain.  Indeed,  fair 
lady,  I think  this  is  hasty  treatment.— Here,  my 
footmen  1 toss  me  this  fellow  out  at  the  window  ; 
— and  away  she  went  to  her  dévotions. 

Don  Car.  Did  you  see  Jacinta  ? 

San.  Yes;  she  saluted  me  with  half-a-score 
rogues  and  rascals  too.  I think  our  destinies  are 
much  alike,  sir  : and,  o’  my  conscience,  a couple  of 
scurvy  jades  we  are  hampered  with. 

Don  Car.  Ungrateful  woman  ! to  receive  with 
such  contempt  so  quick  a retum  of  a heart  so 
jnstly  alarmed. 

San.  Ha  1 ha  ! ha! 

Don  Car.  What,  no  allowance  to  be  made  to 
the  first  transports  of  a lover' s fury,  when  roused 
by  so  dreadful  an  appearance  ! As  just  as  my  sus- 
picions were,  hâve  I long  suffered  ’em  to  arraign 
her  ? 

San.  No. 

Don  Car.  Hâve  I waited  for  oaths  or  impréca- 
tions to  dear  her  ? 

San.  No. 

Don  Car.  Nay,  even  now  is  not  the  whole  world 
still  in  suspense  atout  her  ? whilst  I alone  conclude 
her  innocent. 

San.  ’Tis  very  true. 

Don  Car.  She  might,  methinks,  through  this 
profonnd  respect,- 

Observe  a flame  another  would  hâve  cherish’d  ; 

She  might  support  me  against  groundless  fears, 
And  save  me  from  a rival’s  tyranny  ; 

She  might  release  me  from  these  cruel  racks, 

And  would,  no  doubt,  if  she  could  love  as  I do. 

San.  Ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! 
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Don  Car . But  rince  she  don’t,  what  do  I whining 
here  ? 

Corse  on  the  base  humilities  of  love  ! 

San.  Rigbt 

Don  Car.  Let  children  kiss  the  rod  thatflays  ’em, 
Let  dogs  lie  down,  and  lick  the  shoe  that  spams  ’em. 

San.  A y. 

Don  Car.  I am  a man  by  nature  meant  for 
power; 

The  sceptre’s  given  os  to  wield,  and  we 
Betray  our  trust  whenever 
We  meanly  lay  it  at  a woman’ s feet. 

San.  True,  we  are  men,  boo  ! — Corne,  master, 
let  us  both  be  in  a passion  ; here’s  my  sceptre. — 
[Shotcing  a cudgel.]  Subject  Jacinta,  look  about 
you.  Sir,  was  you  ever  in  Muscovy  ? the  women 
there  love  the  men  dearly  ; why  ? because — [ shaking 
his  stick]  there's  your  love-powder  for  you.  Ah, 
sir,  were  we  but  wise  and  stout,  what  work  should 
we  make  with  them  ! But  this  humble  love-making 
spoils  ’em  ail.  A rare  way  indeed  to  bring  mat- 
ters  about  with  ’em  ! We  are  persuading  ’em  ail 
day  they  are  angels  and  goddesses,  in  order  to  use 
’em  at  night  like  human  créatures  ; we  are  like 
to  succeed  truly  ! 

Don  Car . For  my  part,  I never  yet  could  bear 
a slight  from  anything,  nor  will  I now.  There’s 
but  one  way,  however,  to  resent  it  from  a woman  ; 
and  that’s  to  drive  her  bravely  from  your  heart, 
and  place  a worthier  in  her  vacant  throne. 

San.  Now,  with  submission  to  my  betters,  I 
hâve  another  way,  sir  ; 1*11  drive  my  tyrant*from 
my  heart,  and  place  myself  in  her  throne.  Yes  ; 
1 will  be  lord  of  my  own  tellement,  and  keep  my 
household  in  order.  Would  you  would  do  so  too, 
master  1 For,  look  you,  I hâve  been  servitor  in  a 
college  at  Salamanca,  and  read  philosophy  with 
the  doctore  ; where  I found  that  a woman,  in  ail 
times,  has  been  obaerved  to  be  an  animal  hard  to 
understand,  and  much  inclined  to  mischief.  Now, 
as  an  animal  is  always  an  animal,  and  a captain 
always  a captain,  so  a woman  is  ^lways  a woman  : 
whence  it  is  that  a certain  Greek  says,  her  head  is 
like  .a  bank  of  sand  ; or,  as  another,  a solid  rock  ; 
or,  according  to  a third,  a dark  lantern.  Pray, 
sir,  observe,  for  this  is  close  reasoning  ; and  so  as 
the  head  is  the  head  of  the  body  ; and  that  the 
body  without  a head,  is  like  a head  without  a tail  ; 
and  that  where  there  is  neither  head  nor  tail,  ’tis 
a very  strange  body  : so  I say  a woman  is  by  corn- 
parison,  do  you  see,  (for  nothing  explains  things 
like  comparisons,)  I say  by  comparison,  as  Ans- 
totle  has  often  said  before  me,  one  may  compare 
her  tothe  raging  sea.  For  as  the  sea,  when  the 
wind  rises,  knits  its  brows  like  an  angry  bull,  and 
that  waves  mount  upon  rocks,  and  rocks  mount 
upon  waves  ; that  porpoises  leap  like  trouts,  and 
whales  skip  about  like  gudgeons  ; that  ships  roll 
like  beer-barrels,  and  marinera  pray  like  saints  ; 

just  so,  I say,  a woman A woman,  I say,  just  so, 

when  her  reason  is  shipwrecked  upon  her  passion, 
and  the  bulk  of  her  undentanding  lies  thumping 
against  the  rock  of  her  fiiry  ; then  it  is,  I say,  that 
by  certain  immotions,  which — um — cause,  as  One 
may  suppose,  a sort  of  convulsive— yes — hurri- 
canious — um — like — in  short,  a woman  is  like  the 
deviL 

Don  Car . Admirably  reasoned  indeed,  Sancho  ! 

San.  Pretty  well,  I thank  Heaven. — But  here 
corne  the  crocodiles  to  weep  us  into  mercy. 


Enter  Lsonora  and  Jacinta. 

Master,  let  us  show  ourselves  men,  and  leave  their 
briny  tears  to  wash  their  dirty  faces. 

Don  Car.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  charma  to 
move  me. 

San.  Nor  me,  I hope  ; and  yet  I fear  those  eyes 
Will  look  out  sharp  to  snatch  up  such  a prise. 

iPointing  to  Jacinta. 

Jac.  He’s  coming  to  us,  madam,  to  beg  pardon  ; 
but  sure  you’ll  never  grant  it  him  1 

Léo.  If  I do,  may  Heaven  never  grant  me  mine. 

Jao.  That’s  brave. 

Don  Car.  You  look,  madam,  upon  me  as  if  you  ; 
thought  I came  to  trouble  you  with  nly  usual  i 
importunities  ; 1*11  ease  you  of  that  pain,  by  telling 
you,  my  business  now  is  calmly  to  assure  you,  but 
I assure  it  you  with  heaven  and  hell  for  seconds  ; 
for  may  the  joys  of  one  fly  from  me,  whilst  the 
pains  of  t’other  overtake  me,  if  ail  your  charma 
aisplayed  e’er  shake  my  resolution  ; l’il  never  see 
you  more.  * 

San.  Bon! 

Léo.  You  are  a man  of  that  nice  honour,  sir,  I 
know  you’ll  keep  your  word:  I expected  this 
assurance  from  you,  and  came  this  way  only  to 
thank  you  for't. 

Jac.  Very  well  ! 

Don  Car . You  did,  imperious  dame,  you  did  ! 
How  base  is  woman’s  pride  ! How  wretched  are 
the  ingrédients  it  is  formed  of  ! If  you  saw  cause 
for  just  disdain,  why  did  you  not  at  firet  repuise 
me  ? Why  lead  a slave  in  chains,  that  coula  not 
grâce  your  triumphs  ? If  I am  tiras  to  be  con- 
temned,  think  on  the  favoura  you  hâve  done  the 
wretch,  and  hide  your  face  for  ever. 

San.  Well  argued. 

Léo.  I own  you  hâve  hit  the  only  fruit  the  world 
can  charge  me  with  : the  favours  I hâve  done  to 
you  I am  indeed  ashamed  of;  but,  since  women 
hâve  their  frailties,  you’ll  allow  me  mine. 

Don  Car.  ’Tis  well,  extremely  well,  madam. 
I’m  happy,  however,  you  at  last  speak  frankly.  I 
thank  you  for  it  ; from  my  soûl  I thank  you  : but 
don’t  expect  me  grovelling  at  your  feet  again; 
don’t,  for  if  I do— 

Léo.  You  will  be  treated  as  you  desenre  ; trod 
upon. 

Don  Car . Give  me  patience  ! — But  I don’t  want 
it  ; I am  calm.  Madam,  frrewell  ; be  happy  if  you 
can  ; by  Heavens  I wish  you  so,  but  never  spread 
your  net  for  me  again  ; for  if  you  do— 

Léo.  You’ll  be  running  into  it. 

Don  Car . Rather  run  headlong  into  lire  and 
Rather  be  torn  with  pincera  bit  from  bit  ; [fiâmes  ; 
Rather  be  broil’d  like  martyrs  upon  gridirons  ! — 

But  I am  wrong  ; this  sounds  like  passion,  and 
Heaven  can  tell  I am  not  angry.  Madam,  I think 
we  hâve  no  farther  business  together  ; your  most 
humble  servant. 

Léo.  Farewell  t’ye,  sir. 

Don  Car.  [ To  Sancho.  1 Corne  along. — [Goet 
to  the  soene  and  retums."]  Yet  once  more  before  I 
go  (lest  you  should  doubt  my  resolution)  may  I 
starve,  perish,  rot,  be  blasted,  dead,  damned,  or 
any  other  thing  that  men  or  gods  can  think  on,  if 
on  any  occasion  whatever,  civil  or  military,  pleasnre 
or  business,  love  or  hâte,  or  any  other  accident  of 
life,  I,  from  this  moment,  change  one  word  or  look 
with  you.  U*  ht  goet  of,  Sancho  elapt  hhn  on  the  bock. 

Léo.  Content  ! — Corne  away,  Jacinta. 
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Re-enter  Don  Oablos. 

Don  Car.  Yet  one  word,  madam,  if  you  please. 

I hâve  a littlc  thing  here  bélouga  to  you,  a foolish 
bauble  I once  waa  fond  of. — [ Twitching  her  pie- 
ivre  from  his  breast .]  Will  you  accept  a trille 
from  your  servant  ? 

Léo.  Willingly,  sir.  I hâve  a bauble  toc  I think 
you  hâve  aome  claim  to  ; you’ll  wear  it  for  my  aake. 

[ Break $ a bracelet  from  her  arm,  and  givee  it  him. 

Don  Car.  Moat  thankfully.  This  too  I should 
restore  you,  it  once  was  youra. — [Gidlng  her  a 
table-book.]  By  your  favour,  madam — there  is  a 
line  or  two  in  it  I think  you  did  me  once  the 
honour  to  write  with  your  own  (air  hand.  Here 
it  i&  [J leads. 

You  Une  me , Carlos,  and  would  Amour 
The  secret  movements  of  my  heart, 

Whether  I give  you  mine  or  no, 

With  yours , methinks , Vd  never , net ter  part. 

Thua  you  bave  encouraged  me,  and  thus  you  hâve 
deceived  me. 

San.  Very  true. 

Léo.  [Pulling  ont  a table-book .]  I hâve  some 
faithftd  fines  too  ; I think  I can  produce  ’em. 

[Reads. 

How  long  soe?er9  to  sigh  «n  vain, 

My  destiny  may  prove, 

My  fats  (i inspite  of  your  disdain) 

Will  let  me  glory  in  your  ohain. 

And  give  me  leave  eternally  to  love. 

There,  sir,  take  your  poetry  again. — [ Throwing  it 
at  his  feet.  ] ’Tis  not  much  the  worse  for  my  wear- 
ing  ; ’twill  serve  again  upon  a fresh  occasion. 

Joe.  Well  doue  ! 

Don  Car.  I believe  I can  retum  the  présent, 
madam,  with — a pocketfoll  of  your  prose. — There  ! 

[Thrmcing  a handfal  of  letters  at  her  feet. 

Léo.  Jadnta,  give  me  his  letters. — There,  sir, 
not  to  be  behindhand  with  you. 

[Take*  a handful  of  his  letters  out  cfa  box,  and  throws 
tkem  in  his  face. 

Jac.  And  there  ! and  there  ! and  there,  sir  ! 

[Jacinta  throws  the  rest  at  him. 

San.  ’Cods  my  life,  we  want  ammanition  ! but 
for  a ahift — there  ! and  there  ! you  saucy  slut  you  ! 

[Sancho  pulls  a pack  of  dirtg  cards  out  of  his  pocket , 
and  throws  them  at  her;  then  theg  close  ; he  pulls  off 
her  headclothes , and  she  his  wig , and  then  part,  she 
running  to  her  mistress,  hetohis  master. 

Jac.  I think,  madam,  we  hâve  clearly  the  better 
on’t. 

Léo.  For  a proof,  I résolve  to  keep  the  field. 

Jac.  Hâve  a care  he  don’t  rally  and  beat  you 
yet  though  : pray  walk  off. 

Léo.  Fear  nothing. 

San.  How  the  armies  stand  and  gaze  at  one 
another  after  the  battle  ! What  think  you,  sir,  of 
showing  youraelf  a great  general,  by  making  an 
honourable  retreat? 

Don  Car.  I scorn  it  ! — O Leonora  ! Leonora  ! 
a heart  like  mine  should  not  be  treated  thus  I 

Léo.  Carlos  1 Carlos  ! I hâve  not  deserved]  this 
usage  ! 

Don  Car.  Barbarous  Leonora  ! but  ’tis  useless 
to  reproach  you  ; she  that  is  capable  of  what  you 
bave  done,  is  formed  too  cruel  ever  to  repent  of  it 
Go  on  then,  tyrant  ; make  your  bliss  complété  ; 
tonnent  me  stUl,  for  still,  alas  ! I love  enough  to 
be  tormented. 

Léo.  Ah  Carlos  ! little  do  you  know  the  tender 


movements  of  that  thing  you  name;  the  heart 
where  love  présidés,  admits  no  thought  against  the 
honour  of  its  ruler. 

Don  Car.  ’Tis  notto  call  that  honour  into  doubt, 
If,  conscious  of  our  own  unworthiness, 

We  interpret  every  frown  to  our  destruction. 

Léo.  When  jealousy  proceeds  from  such  humble 
appréhensions,  it  shows  itself  with  more  respect 
than  yours  has  done. 

Don  Car.  And  where  a heart  is  guiltless,  it 
easily  forgives  a greater  crime. 

Léo.  Forgiveness  is  not  now  in  our  debate  ; if 
both  hâve  been  in  fault,  ’tis  fit  that  both  should 
suffer  for  it  ; our  séparation  will  do  justice  on  us. 

Don  Car.  But  since  we  are  ourselves  the  judges 
of  our  crimes,  what  if  we  should  inflict  a gentler 
punishment  ? 

Léo.  ’Twould  but  encourage  us  tocsin  again. 

Don  Car , And  if  it  should — 

Léo.  ’Twould  give’a  fresh  occasion  for  the  pleas- 
ing  exercise  of  mercy. 

Don  Car.  Right  ; and  so 
We  act  the  part  of  earth  and  heaven  together, 

Of  men  and  gods,  and  tas  te  of  both  their  pleasures. 

Léo.  The  banquet’s  too  inviting  to  refuse  it. 

Don  Car.  Then  let’s  fallon,  and  feed  upon’tfor 
ever. 

[Carries  her  off,  embraeing  her,  and  kissing  her  hand. 

Léo.  Ah  woman  ! foolish,  foolish  woman  ! 

San.  Very  foolish  indeed. 

Jac.  But  don’t  expect  1*11  follow  her  example. 

San.  You  would,  Mopsy,  if  I’d  let  you. 

Jac.  I’d  sooner  tear  my  eyes  out  ; ah — that  she 
had  a little  of  my  spirit  in  her  ! 

San.  I believe  I ahall  find  thon  hast  a great  deal 
of  her  flesh,  myscharmer  ; but  ’twon’t  do  ; I am 
ail  rock,  hard  rock,  very  marble. 

Joe.  A very  pumice  stone,  you  rascal  you,  if  one 
would  try  thee  ! But  to  prevent  thy  humilities, 
and  show  thee  ail  submission,  would  be  vain  ; to 
convince  thee  thou  hast  nothing  but  misery  and 
despair  before  thee,  here — take  back  thy  paltry  thim- 
ble,  and  be  in  my  debt,  for  the  shirts  1 hâve  made 
thee  with  it. 

San.  Nay,  if  y’are  at  that  sport,  mistress,  I be- 
lieve I shall  lose  nothing  by  the  balance  of  the 
présents.  There,  take  thy  tobacco-stopper,  and 
stop  thy— 

Joe.  Here — take  thy  satin  pincushion,  with  thy 
curious  half  hundred  of  pins  in’t,  thou  madest  such 
a vapouring  about  yesterday.  Tell  ’em  carefully, 
there’s  not  one  wanting. 

San.  There’s  thy  ivory-hafted  knife  again,  whet 
it  well  ; ’tis  so  blunt  ’twill  eut  nothing  but  love. 

Jac.  And  there’s  thy  pretty  pocket  scissars  thou 
hast  honoured  me  with,  they’ll  eut  off  a leg  or  an 
arm.  Heaven  bless  ’em  1 

San.  Here’s  the  enchanted  handkerchief  you 
were  pleased  to  endear  with  your  precious  blood, 
when  the  violence  of  your  love  at  dinner  t’other 
day  made  you  eut  your  Angers. — There. 

[Blows  his  nose  in  it  and  give*  it  her. 

Jac.  The  rascal  so  provokes  me,  I won’t  even 
keep  his  paltry  garters  from  him.  D’  you  see 
these?  You  pitiful  beggarly  scoundrel  you! — 
There,  take  ’em,  there. 

[She  takes  her  garters  off,  and  fiaps  them  about  his  face. 

San . I hâve  but  one  thing  more  of  thine. — 
[Showing  his  eudgel.']  I own  ’tis  the  top  of  ail 
thy  présents,  and  might  be  useful  to  me  ; but  that 
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thou  mayest  hâve  nothing  to  upbraid  me  with, 
c'en  take  it  again  with  the  rest  of’em. 

[Lifting  it  up  to  strike  hcr,  she  leaps  about  hU  neck. 
Jao.  Ah  crttel  Sancho  ! — Now  beat  me,  Sancho, 
do. 

San.  Rather,  like  Indian  beggars,  beat  my  pre- 
cious  self.  [Throwt  away  hit  stick , and  embraces  hcr. 

Rather  let  infants’  blood  about  the  streets, 

Rather  let  ali  the  wine  about  the  cellar. 


Rather  let — Oh  Jacinta — thou  hast  o’ercome. 

How  foolish  are  the  great  résolves  of  man  1 
Résolves,  which  we  neither  would  keep,  nor  can. 
When  those  brîght  eyes  in  kindness  please  to  shine, 
Their  goodness  I must  needs  retum  with  mine  : 
Bless  my  Jacinta  in  her  Sancho’s  arms — 

Jac.  And  I my  Sancho  with  Jadnta’s  charme. 

[£mwU. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A Street. 
Enter  Lopbs. 


Lop.  As  soon  as  it  is  night,  says  my  master  to 
me,  though  it  cost  me  my  life,  I’il  enter  Leonora’s 
lodgings  ; therefore  make  haste,  Lopez,  préparé 
everything  necessary,  three  pair  of  pocket-pistols, 
two  wide-mouthed  blunderbusses,  some  six  élis  of 
sword-blade,  and  a couple  of  dark  lanterns.  When 
my  master  said  this  to  me  ; Sir,  said  I to  my  mas- 
ter, (that  is,  I would  hâve  said  it  if  I had  not  been 
in  such  a fright  I could  say  nothing,  however  1*11 
say  it  to  him  now,  and  shall  probably  hâve  a quiet 
hearing,)  look  you,  sir,  by  dint  of  reason  I intend 
to  confound  you.  You  are  resolved,  you  say,  to 
get  into  Leonora’s  lodgings  though  the  de  vil  stand 
in  the  doorway  ? — Yes,  Lopez,  that’s  my  resolu- 
tion.— Very  well  ; and  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
when  you  are  there  ?— Why,  what  an  injured  man 
should  do;  make  her  sensible  of — Make  her 
sensible  of  a pudding  ! don’t  you  see  she’s  a jade  ? 
She’ll  raise  the  house  about  your  ears,  arm  the 
whole  family,  set  the  great  dog  at  you. — Were 
there  légions  of  devils  to  repuise  me,  in  such  a 
cause  I could  disperse  them  ail. — Why  then  you 
hâve  no  occasion  for  help,  sir,  you  may  leave  me 
at  home  to  lay  the  cloth. — No;  thou  art  my  ancient 
friend,  my  fellow  traveller,  and  to  reward  thy 
faithful  services  this  night  thou  shalt  partake  my 
danger  and  my  glory. — Sir,  I hâve  got  glory  enough 
under  you  already,  to  content  any  reasonable 
servant  for  his  life. — Thy  modesty  makes  me  will- 
ing  to  double  my  bounty  ; this  night  may  bring 
eternal  honour  to  thee  and  thy  family. — Éternel 
honour,  sir,  is  too  much  in  conscience  for  a serving- 
man  ; besideB,  ambition  has  been  many  a great 
soul’s  undoing. — I doubt  thou  art  afraid,  my  Lopez  ; 
thou  shalt  be  armed  with  back,  with  breast,  and 
head-piece. — They  will  encumber  me  in  my  re- 
treat. — Retreat,  my  hero  ! thou  never  shalt  retreat. — 
Then  by  my  troth  l’il  never  go,  sir. — But  here  he 
cornes. 

Enter  Dos  Lonamto. 

Don  Lot . Will  it  never  be  night  1 sure  ’tis  the 
longest  day  the  sun  e’er  travelled. 

Lop.  Would  ’twere  as  long  as  those  in  Groen- 
land, sir,  that  you  might  spin  oui  your  life  t’other 
half  year.  I don’t  like  these  nightly  projects  ; a 
man  can’t  see  what  he  does.  We  shall  hâve  some 
scurvy  mistake  or  other  happen  ; abraoe  of  bullets 
blunder  through  your  head  in  the  dark  perhaps, 
and  spoil  ail  your  intrigue. 


Don  Lor.  Away,  you  trembling  wretch,  away  ! 

Lop.  Nay,  sir,  what  I say  is  purelv  for  your 
safety  ; for  as  to  myself — uds-death,  1 no  more 
value  the  losing  a quart  of  blood  than  I do  drink- 
ing  a quart  of  wine.  Besides,  my  veins  are  too 
full,  my  physician  advised  me  but  yesterday  to  let 
go  twenty  ounces  for  my  health.  So  you  see,  sir, 
there’s  nothing  of  that  in  the  case. 

Don  Lor.  Then  let  me  hear  no  other  objections  ; 
for  till  I see  Leonora  I must  lie  upon  the  rack.  I 
cannot  bear  her  resentment,  and  will  pacify  her 
this  night,  or  not  live  to  see  to-morrow. 

Lop.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  determined,  I 
shan’t  be  impertinent  with  any  farther  advice  ; but 
I think  you  hâve  laid  your  design  to — [Cottght]  (I 
hâve  got  such  a cold  to-day  !)  to  get  in  privately, 
hâve  you  not  ? 

Don  Lor.  Yes  ; and  hâve  taken  care  to  be  in- 
troduced  as  far  as  her  chamber-door  with  ail 
secrecy. 

Lop.  [ Coughing .]  This  unlucky  cough  1 I had 
rather  hâve  had  a fover  at  another  time.  Sir,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  do  you  more  harm  than  good 
upon  this  occasion  : if  this  cough  should  corne 
upon  me  in  the  midst  of  the  action  \jtough$\  and 
give  the  alarm  to  the  family,  I should  not  forgive 
myself  as  long  as  1 lived. 

Don  Lor.  I hâve  greater  ventures  than  that  to 
take  my  chance  for,  and  can’t  dispense  with  your 
attendance,  sir. 

Lop.  This  ’tis  to  be  a good  servant,  and  [make 
one's  self  necessary  I 

Enter  Toudo. 

Toi.  Sir, — I am  glad  I bave  fbund  you.  I am 
a man  of  honour,  you  know,  and  do  always  profess 
losing  my  life  upon  a handsome  occasion.  Sir,  1 
corne  to  offer  you  my  service.  I am  informed  from 
unquesüonable  hands  that  Don  Carlos  is  enraged 
against  you  to  a dangerous  degree  ; and  that  old 
Alvarez  has  given  positive  directions  to  break  the 
legs  and  arms  of  your  servant  Lopez. 

Lop.  Look  you  there  now,  I thought  what 
’twould  corne  to  1 What  do  they  meddle  with  me 
for  ? what  hâve  I to  do  in  my  master’ s amours  ? 
The  old  Don’s  got  out  of  his  senses,  I think;  hâve 
1 married  his  daughter  ? 

Don  Lor.  Fear  nothing,  well  take  care  o’  theew— 
Sir,  I thank  you  for  the  favour  of  your  intelligence, 
’tis  nothing  however  but  what  1 expected,  and  am 
provided  for. 
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Toi.  Sir,  I would  advise  you  to  provide  yourself 
with  good  friends,  I desire  the  honour  to  keep 
jour  back  hand  myself. 

Lop.  ’Tis  very  kind  indeed.  Pray,  sir,  bave 
you  ne'er  a servant  with  you  could  hold  a racket 
for  me  too  ? 

Toi.  I hâve  two  friends  fit  to  head  two  armies  ; 
and  yet — a word  in  your  ear,  they  shan’t  cost  yon 
above  a ducat  a piece. 

Lop . Take  ’em  by  ail  means,  sir,  yon  werenever 
offered  a better  pennyworth  in  yonr  life. 

Toi  Ah,  sir  I — little  Diego — you  hâve  heard  of 
him;  he’d  hâve  been  worth  a légion  npon  this 
occasion.  Yon  know,  I suppose,  how  they  hâve 
served  him. — They  hâve  hanged  him,  but  he  made 
a noble  execution  ; they  clapped  the  rack  and  the 
priest  to  him  at  once,  but  could  neither  get  a word 
of  confession  nor  a gro&n  of  repentance  ; he  died 
mighty  well  truly. 

Don  Lor . Such  a man  is  indeed  much  to  be  re- 
gretted  : as  for  the  rest  of  your  escort,  captain,  I 
thank  you  for  ’em,  but  shall  not  use  ’em. 

Toi.  I’m  sorry  for’t,  sir,  because  I think  you  go 
in  very  great  danger  ; l’m  much  afraid  your  rival 
won’t  give  yon  fair  play. 

Lop.  If  he  does  I’il  be  hanged  1 he’s  a damned 

Sassionate  fellow,  and  cares  not  what  mischief  he 
oes. 

Don  Lor.  I shall  give  him  a very  good  oppor- 
tunity  ; for  1*11  hâve  no  other  gnards  about  me  but 
you,  sir.  So  corne  along. 

Lop.  Wh y,  sir,  this  is  the  sin  of  presumption  ; 
setting  heaven  at  défiance,  making  jack-pudding  of 
a blunderbuss. 

Don  Lor.  No  more,  but  follow. — Hold  1 tum  this 
way;  I see  Camillo  there.  I would  avoid  him, 
till  I see  what  part  he  takes  in  this  odd  affair  of 
his  sister’s.  For  I would  not  hâve  the  quarrel 
fixed  with  him,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it.  [Exiu 
Lop . Sir  ! — Captain  Toledo  I one  word  if  you 
please,  sir.  I’m  mighty  sorry  to  see  my  master 
won’t  accept  of  your  friendly  offer.  Look  ye,  l’m 
not  very  rich  ; but  as  far  as  the  expense  of  a dollar 
went,  if  you’d  be  so  kind  to  take  a little  care  of 
me,  it  should  be  at  your  service. 

Toi . Let  me  see  ; — a dollar  you  say  ? but  sup- 
pose I’m  wounded  ? 

Lop.  Why  you  shall  be  put  to  no  extraordinary 
charge  upon  that  : I hâve  been  prentice  to  a barber, 
and  will  be  your  surgeon  myself. 

Toi.  ’Tis  too  cheap  in  conscience  ; but  myland- 
estate  is  so  ill  paid  this  war  time — 

Lop.  That  a little  industry  may  be  oommend- 
able  ; so  say  no  more,  that  matter’s  fixed.  [Excunt, 

Enter  Camillo. 

Cam.  How  misérable  a perplexity  hâve  I brought 
myself  into  ! Yet  why  do  1 complain  ? since, 
With  ail  the  dreadful  torture  I endure, 

I can’t  repent  of  one  wild  step  I’ve  made. 

O love  ! what  tempests  canst  thon  raise,  what 
Canst  thou  assuage  ! [storms 

To  ail  thy  cruelties  I am  resign’d.  Long  years 
Through  seas  of  tonnent  I’m  content  to  roll, 

So  thou  wilt  guide  me  to  the  happy  port 
Of  my  Lorenzo’s  anus, 

And  blesa  me  there  with  one  calm  day  at  laat. 

Enter  Imbiula, 

What  news,  dear  Isabelle  ? Methinks  there’s 
•omething  cheerful  in  yonr  looks  may  give  a trem- 


bling  lover  hopes.  If  you  bave  comfort  for  me, 
speak,  for  I indeed  hâve  need  of  it 

Itab.  Were  your  wants  yet  still  greater  than  they 
are,  I bring  a plentiful  supply. 

Cam.  O Heavens  ! is't  possible  I 

Itab.  New  mysteries  are  out,  and  if  you  can  find 
charms  to  wean  Lorenzo  from  your  sister,  no  other 
obstacle  is  in  your  way  to  ail  you  wish. 

Cam.  Kind  messenger  from  Heaven,  speak  on. 

Itab.  Know  then,  that  you  are  daughter  to 
Alvarez. 

Cam.  How  ! daughter  to  Alvarez  ! 

Itab.  You  are  : the  truth  this  moment’s  corne 
to  light  ; and  till  this  moment  he,  although  your 
father,  was  a étranger  to  it  ; nay,  did  not  even 
know  you  were  a woman.  In  short,  the  great 
estate,  which  has  occasioned  these  uncommon 
accidents,  was  leffc  but  on  condition  of  a son  ; great 
hopes  of  one  there  was,  when  you  destroyed  ’em, 
and  to  your  parents  came  a most  unwelcome  guest. 
To  repair  the  disappointment,  you  were  exchanged 
for  that  young  Camillo,  who  few  months  after  died. 
Your  father  then  was  absent,  but  your  mother 
quick  in  contrivance,  bold  in  execution,  during  that 
infant’s  sickness,  had  resolved  his  death  should  not 
deprive  her  family  of  those  advantages  his  life  had 
givenit;  so  ordered  things  with  such  dexterity, 
that  once  again  there  passed  a change  between  you. 
Of  this  (for  reasons  yet  unknown  to  me)  she  made 
a secret  to  her  husband,  and  took  such  wise  pré- 
cautions, that  till  this  hour  ’twas  so  to  ail  the 
world,  except  the  person  from  whom  I now  hâve 
heard  it. 

Cam.  This  news  indeed  affords  a view  of  no 
un  happy  termination  ; yet  there  are  difficulties  still 
may  be  of  fatal  hindranoe. 

Itab.  None,  except  that  one  I just  now  named 
to  you  ; for  to  remove  the  rest,  know  I hâve  already 
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Cam.  And  how  hâve  they  received  it  ? 

Itab.  To  your  wishes  both.  As  for  Lorenzo,  he 
is  yet  a etranger  to  ail  has  passed,  and  the  two  old 
fathers  desire  he  may  some  moments  longer  con- 
tinue so.  They  hâve  agreed  to  be  a little  merry 
with  the  beats  he  is  in,  and  engage  you  in  a family- 
quarrel  with  him. 

Cam.  I doubt,  Isabelle,  I shall  act  that  part  but 
faintly. 

Itab.  No  matter,  you’ll  make  amenda  for  it  in 
the  scène  of  réconciliation. 

Cam.  Pray  Heaven  it  be  my  lot  to  act  it  with 
him. 

Itab.  Here  cornes  Don  Félix  to  wish  you  joy. 

Enter  Don  Faux. 

Don  Fel . Corne  near,  my  daughter,  and  with 
extended  arma  of  great  affection  let  me  receive  thee. 
—[Kisse*  her.]  Thou  art  a dainty  wench,goodfaith 
thou  art,  and  ’tis  a mettled  action  thou  hast  done  ; 
if  Lorenzo  don’t  like  thee  the  better  for’t,  coda  my 
life,  he’s  a pitiful  fellow, ‘and  I shan’t  believe  the 
bonny  old  man  had  the  getting  of  him. 

Cam . I’m  so  encouraged  by  your  forgiveness, 
sir,  methinks  I hâve  some  flattering  hopes  of 
his. 

Don  Fel . Of  his  ! egad  and  he  had  best  ; I 
believe  he’ll  meet  with  his  match  if  he  don’t.  What 
dost  think  of  trying  his  courage  a little,  by  way  of 
a joke  or  so  ? 

Itab.  I was  just  telling  her  your  design,  sir. 
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Don  FeL  Why  l’m  in  a mighty  witty  way  npon 
;his  whimsical  occasion  ; but  I see  him  coraing. 
if  ou  must  not  appear  yet  ; go  your  way  in  to  the 
•est  of  the  people  there,  and  I’U  inform  him  what 
i squabble  he  has  worked  himself  into.  here. 

[Exeunt  Camilio  and  Isabblla. 

Be-enter  Don  Lorbnzo  and  Lopsz. 

Lop.  Pray,  sir,  don’t  be  so  obstinate  now,  don’t 
iffront  Heaven  at  this  rate.  I had  a vision  last 
îight  about  this  business  on  purpose  to  forewarn 
pou  ; I dreamt  of  goose-eggs,  a blunt  knife,  and 
;he  snuff  of  a candie  ; l’m  sure  there’s  mischief 
;owards. 

Don  Lot . You  cowardly  rascal,  hold  your 
:ongue. 

Don  Fel.  Lorenzo,  corne  hither,  my  boy,  I was 
nst  going  to  send  for  thee.  The  honour  of  onr 
incient  family  lies  in  thyhands  ; there  is  a combat 
preparing,  thon  must  fight,  my  son. 

Lop.  Look  you  there  now,  did  not  I tell  yon  ? 
3h,  dreams  are  wondrons  things  ! I never  knew 
bat  snnff  of  a candie  fail  yet 

Don  Lot.  Sir,  I do  not  doubt  but  Carlos  seeks 
ny  life,  I hope  he’ll  do  it  fairly. 

Lop.  Fairly,  do  yon  hear,  fairly  ! gire  me  leave 

0 tell  yon,  sir,  folks  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
ives  that  don’t  know  how  to  look  botter  after  'em. 
—Sir,  yon  gave  it  him,  I hope  you’ll  make  him  take 

1 little  more  care  on’t. 

Don  Fel.  My  care  shall  be  to  make  him  do  as  a 
nan  of  honour  ought  to  do. 

Lop.  What,  wül  you  let  him  fight  then?  let 
rour  own  flesh  and  blood  fight  ? 

Don  Fel.  In  a good  cause,  as  this  is. 

Lop.  O monetrum  horrendum  l Now  I bave 
hat  humanity  about  me,  that  if  a man  but  talks  to 
ne  of  fighting,  I shiver  at  the  name  on’t. 

Don  Lot.  What  you  do  on  this  occasion,  sir,  is 
rorthy  of  you  : and  had  I been  wanting  to  you,  in 
uy  due  regards  before,  this  noble  action  would 
iave  stamped  that  impression,  which  a grateful  son 
>ught  to  hâve  for  so  générons  a father. 

Lop.  [ Aside .]  Ver y générons  truly  ! gives  him 
eave  to  be  run  through  the  guts,  for  his  posterity 
o brag  on  a hnndred  years  hence. 

Don  Lot.  I think,  sir,  as  things  now  stand,  it 
ron’t  be  right  for  me  to  wait  for  Carlos* s call  ; 1*11 
F yon  please  prevent  him. 

Lop.  Ay,  pray  sir,  do  prevent  him  by  ail  means  ; 
tis  better  made  np,  as  yon  say,  a thousand  times. 

Don  Fel.  Hold  your  tongne,  you  impertinent 
ack-a-napes  ! I wül  hâve  him  fight,  and  fight  like 
. fury  too  ; if  he  don’t  he’ll  be  worsted,  I can  tell 
dm  that^—For  know,  son,  your  antagonist  is  not 
he  person  yon  name,  it  is  an  enemy  of  ktwice  his 
orce. 

Lop.  O dear  ! O dear  ! O dear  ! and  will  nobody 
;eep  ’em  asunder  ? 

Don  Lot.  Nobody  shaU  keep  ns  asunder,  if  once 
! know  the  man  I hâve  to  deal  with. 

Don  Fel.  Thy  man  then  is — Camillo. 

Don  Lot.  Camillo  ! 

Don  Fel.  ’Tis  he  ; he’ll  suffer  nobody  to  décidé 
his  quarrel  but  himself. 

Lop.  Then  there  are  no  seconds,  sir  ? 

Don  Fel.  None. 

Lop.  He’s  a brave  man. 

Don  Fel.  No,  he  says  nobody’s  blood  shall  be 


spilled  on  this  occasion,  but  theirs  who  bave  a title 
toit. 

Lop.  I believe  he’ll  scarce  hâve  a lawsuit  npon 
the  claim. 

Don  Fel.  In  short,  he  accuses  thee  of  a shameful 
falsehood,  in  pretending  his  sister  Leonora  was  thy 
wife  ; and  bas  npon  it  prevailed  with  his  father,  as 
thon  hast  done  with  thine,  to  let  the  debate  be 
ended  by  the  sword  ’twixt  him  and  thee. 

Lop.  And  pray,  sir,  with  submission,  one  short 
question  if  yon  please  ; what  may  the  gentle 
Leonora  say  of  this  business  ? 

Don  Fel.  She  approves  of  the  combat,  and 
marries  Carlos. 

Lop.  Why,  God  a-mercy  1 

Don  Lot.  Is  it  possible  ? sure  she’s  a devil,  not 
a woman. 

Lop.  Ecod,  sir,  a devil  and  a woman  both,  I 
think. 

Don  Fel.  Well,  thon  sha’t  hâve  satisfaction  of 
some  of  ’em. — Here  they  ail  corne. 

Enter  Don  Alvarbx,  Don  Carlos,  Leonora,  Jaonta, 

and  Sancho. 

Don  Alv.  Well,  Don  Félix,  hâve  you  prepared 
your  son  ? for  mine,  he’s  ready  to  engage. 

Don  Lor.  And  so  is  his.  My  wrongs  préparé 
me  for  a thousand  combats.  My  h and  has  hitherto 
been  held  by  the  regard  l’ve  had  to  everything  of 
kin  to  Leonora  ; but  sinoe  the  monstrons  part  she 
acts  has  driven  her  from  my  heart,  I call  for  répa- 
ration from  her  family. 

Don  Alv.  You'll  bave  it,  sir  ; Camillo  will  attend 
yon  instantly. 

Lop.  O lack  ! O lack  1 will  nobody  do  a little 
something  to  prevent  bloodshed  ? — [ To  Leonora.] 
Why,  madam,  hâve  yon  no  pity,  no  bowels  ? Stand 
and  see  one  of  your  husbands  stotered  before  your 
face  ? ’Tis  an  arrant  shame. 

Léo.  If  widowhood  be  my  fate,  I must  bear  it 
as  I can. 

Lop . Why,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Don  Lor.  Talk  to  her  no  more.  Her  monstrons 
impudence  is  no  otherwise  to  be  replied  to  than  by 
a dagger  in  her  brother’s  heart. 

Léo.  Yonder  he’s  coming  to  receive  it.  But 
hâve  a care,  brave  sir,  he  does  not  place  it  in 
another’s. 

Don  Lor.  It  is  not  in  his  power.  He  has  a rotten 
cause  npon  his  sword,  I’m  sorry  he  is  engaged  in’t; 
but  since  be  is  he  must  take  his  fate. — [To  Don 
Carlos.]  For  you,  my  bravo,  expect  me  in  your 
turn. 

Don  Car.  You’ll  find  Camillo,  sir,  wül  set  your 
hand  ont. 

Don  Lor . A beardless  boy  ! You  might  bave 
matched  me  better,  sir  ; bnt  prudence  is  a virtue. 

Don  Fel.  Nay,  son,  I would  not  hâve  thee 
despise  thy  adversary  neither  ; thou’lt-find  Camillo 
will  put  thee  hardly  to’t. 

Don  Lor.  I wish  we  were  corne  to  the  trial.  Why 
does  he  not  appear  ? 

Jac.  Now  do  I hâte  to  hear  people  brag  thus. 
Sir,  with  my  lady’s  leave,  l’U  hold  a ducat  he 
disarms  yon.  [Thcf  tamgk. 

Don  Lor.  Why,  what  ! — I think  I’m  sported 
with.  Take  heed,  I warn  yon  ail  ; I am  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 


I 

I 
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Léo.  Y ou  shan’t,  sir;  here’s  one  will  be  in 
earnest  with  you. 

Don  Lor.  He’s  welcome  : though  1 had  rather 
hâve  drawn  my  sword  against  another. — l’m  sorry, 
Camillo,  we  should  meet  on  such  bad  terms  as 
these  ; yet  more  sorry  your  sister  sbonld  be  the 
wicked  cause  on’t  : but  since  nothing  will  serre  ber 
but  the  blood  either  of  a husband  or  brother,  sbe 
shall  be  glutted  with’t.  Draw  ! 

Lop.  Ab  Lard  ! ah  Lard  ! ah  Lard  ! 

Don  Lor.  And  yet,  before  1 take  this  instrument 
of  death  into  my  fatal  band,  hear  me,  Camillo  ; hear, 
Alvarez  ; ail  ! 

1 imprecate  the  utmost  powers  of  Hearen 
To  shower  upon  my  head  the  deadliest  of  its  wrath  ; 
1 ask  that  au  hell’s  torments  may  unité 
To  round  my  soûl  with  one  eternal  anguish, 

If  wicked  Leonora  ben't  my  wife. 

AU.  O Lord  ! O Lord  ! O Lord  ! 

Léo.  Why  then,  may  ail  those  curses  pass  him  by, 
And  wrap  me  in  their  ererlasting  pains, 

If  erer  once  I bad  a fleeting  thought 
Of  making  him  my  husband. 

Lop.  O Lord  ! O Lord  ! O Lord  ! 

Léo.  Nay  more  ; to  strike  him  dumb  at  once, 
and  show  what  men  with  honest  looks  eau  praedse, 
know  he’s  married  to  another. 

Don  Ah.  4*  Don  Fel . How  1 

Léo.  The  truth  of  this  is  known  to  some  hère. 

Joe.  Nay,  ’tis  certainly  ao. 

Isab.  ’Tia  to  a friend  of  mine. 

Don  Car.  I know  the  person. 

Don  Lor.  ’Tis  false  ! and  thou  art  a villain  for 
thy  testimony. 

Cam.  Then  let  me  speak  ; what  they  aver  is 
true,  and  1 myBelf  was,  in  disguise,  a witness  of  its 
doing. 

Don  Lor.  Death  and  confusion  ! he  a villain  too  ! 
—Hâve  at  thy  heart  [Ht  draws. 

Lop.  Ah  1— I can’t  bear  the  sight  on’t. 

Cam.  Put  up  that  furious  thing,  there’s  no 
business  for’t 

Don  Lor.  There’s  business  for  a dagger,  strip- 
ling  ; ’tis  that  should  be  thy  recompense. 

Cam.  Why  then  to  show  thee  naked  to  the 
world,  and  close  thy  mouth  for  erer— I am  myself 
thy  wife — 

Don  Lor.  What  does  the  dog  mean  ? 

Cam.  To  fall  upon  the  earth  and  sue  for  mercy. 

[Kneels  and  lett  Xer  periwig/aü  qff. 

Don  Lor.  À woman  !— 

Lop.  Ecod,  and  a pretty  one  too  ; you  wags  you  1 

Don  Lor.  l'm  ail  amazement  ! — Rise,  Camillo, 
(if  I am  still  to  call  you  by  that  name,)  and  let  me 
hear  the  wonders  you  hare  for  me. 


me. 

l’m  to  inform  you  then,  that  this  disguise 
Hides  other  mysteries  besides  a woman  ; 

A large  and  fair  estate  was  cover’d  by’t, 

Which  with  the  lady  now  will  be  resign’d  you. 

’Tis  true,  in  justice  it  was  yours  before  ; 

But  ’tis  the  god  of  love  lias  done  you  right. 

To  him  you  owe  this  strange  discovery  ; 

Through  him  you  are  to  know  the  true  Camillo’s 
dead,  and  that  this  fair  adrenturer  is  daughter  to 
Alrarez. 

Don  Lor.  Incredible  ! But  go  en  ; let  me  hear 
more. 

Don  Fel.  She’ll  tell  thee  the  rest  herself  the 
next  dark  night  she  meets  thee  in  the  garden. 

Don  Lor.  Ha  ! — Was  it  Camillo  then,  that  I 

Isab.  It  was  Camillo  who  there  made  you  happy  : 
and  who  bas  rirtue,  beauty,  wit,  and  love— enough 
to  make  you  so  while  life  shall  last  you. 

Don  Lor.  The  proof  she  gires  me  of  her  lore 
deserres  a large  acknowledgment  indeed.  Forgive 
me,  therefore,  Leonora,  if  what  I owe  this  goodness 
and  these  charms,  I with  my  utmost  care,  my  life, 
my  soûl,  endearour  to  repay. 

Cam.  Is  it  then  possible  you  can  forgive  me  ? 
Don  Lor.  Indeed  I can  ; few_crimes  hare  such 
a claim  * 

To  mercy.  But  join  with  me  then,  dear  Camillo, 
(For  still  I know  you  by  no  other  name,) 

Join  with  me  to  obtain  your  father’s  pardon. 
Yours,  Leonora,  too,  I must  implore  ; 

And  yours,  my  friend,  for  now  we  may  be  such. 

[To  Carlos. 

Of  ail  I ask  forgiveness  : and  since  there  is 
So  fair  a cause  of  ail  my  wild  mistakes, 

I hope  I by  her  interest  shall  obtain  it. 

Don  Ah.  You  bave  a claim  to  mine,  Lorenzo, 
I wish  I had  so  strong  a one  to  yours  ; but  if  by 
future  services,  (though  I lay  down  my  life  amongst 
’em)  I may  blot  ont  of  your  remembrance  a fault 
(I  cannot  name),  I then  shall  leave  the  world  in 
peaoe. 

Don  Lor.  In  peace  then,  sir,  enjoy  it  ; for  from 
this  very  hour,  whate’er  is  past  witn  me  is  gone 
for  erer.  Your  daughter  is  too  fair  a mediatrix  to 
be  refused  his  pardon,  to  whom  she  owes  the 
charms  she  pleaos  with  for  it 

From  this  good  day,  then  let  ail  discord  cesse  ; 
Let  those  to  corne  be  harmony  and  peace  ; 
Henceforth  let  ail  our  different  interests  join, 
Let  fathers,  lovera,  friends,  let  ail  combine, 

To  make  each  other’s  days  as  bless’d  as  she  will 
naine.  [Bxeunt  omîtes. 
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Fm  thinking,  now  good  huabands  are  ao  few, 

To  get  one  Uke  my  friend,  what  I muât  do. 
Camillo  ventured  hard  ; yet  at  the  worst, 

She  atole  love's  honeymoon,  and  tried  her  lover 
flrst. 

Many  poor  damaela,  if  they  dared  to  tell. 

Hâve  done  as  much,  but  bave  not  ’scaped  ao  wéll. 
"Ha  well  the  scene's  in  Spam  ; tbua  in  tbe  dark, 

I abould  be  loatb  to  trust  a London  spark. 

Some  accident  might,  for  a private  reaaon, 

Silence  a female,  ail  thia  aeting  seaaon. 

Hard  fate  of  woman  ! Any  one  would  vex, 

To  think  what  odda  you  men  hâve  of  our  sex. 
Restraint  and  customs  ahare  our  inclination, 

You  men  can  try,  and  run  o’er  half  the  nation. 

We  dare  not,  even  to  avoid  reproach, 

When  yôu're  at  White’s,  peep  out  of  hackney- 
eoach; 

Nor  with  a friend  at  night,  our  Aune  regarding, 
With  glau  drawn  up,  drive  about  Covcnt-garden. 


If  poor  town-ladies  steal  in  bere,  you  rail.  < 

Though  like  chaste  nuns,  their  modest  looks  they  [ 
With  this  décorum  they  can  hardly  gain  [veil  ; 
To  be  thought  virtuous,  even  in  Drury-iane, 

Though  this  you’ll  not  allow,  yet  sure  you  may 
A plot  to  snap  you,  in  an  honest  way. 

In  love-affairs,  one  scarce  would  spare  a brother  : 

Ail  cheat  ; and  married  ftdks  may  keep  a pother. 

But  look  as  if  they  cheated  one  another. 

You  may  prétend,  our  sex  dissembles  most, 

But  of  your  truth  none  hâve  much  cause  to  boast  : 
You  promise  bravely;  but  for  ail  your  storming, 

We  find  you’re  not  so  valiant  at  performing. 

Then  sure  Camillo’s  conduct  you’ll  approve  : 

Would  you  not  do  as  much  for  one  you  love  ? 
Wedlock’s  but  a blind  bargain  at  the  beat, 

You  venture  more,  sometimes,  to  be  not  half  so 
blest. 

Ail,  soon  or  late,  that  dangerous  ventura  make. 

And  some  of  you  may  make  a worse  mistake. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONÆ. 


Monsieur  Barnard,  a ci-devant  Lawper  tumed 
Country-GenUeman. 

HoNnnm  GnrrAiD,  Brother  to  Monbirur 
Barnard. 

Erabtus,!»  love  with  Mariamnr. 

Dorant,  Son  to  Monbirur  Barmard. 

Monsieur  lk  Marquis. 

Baron  dm  Mrssy. 

Janno,  Cousin  to  Monsieur  Barnard. 

Colin,  8ervant  to  Monsieur  Barnard. 

Charly,  a Utile  Bon,  Cousin  to  Marianne. 


Servant  to  Erastüb. 

Monsixur  la  Oarantirrr,  "j 

Monbirur  la  Rosr,  \Friendt  to  Dorant. 

Monbirur  Trofionac,  ) 

A Soldier,  Cook,  other  Serrants,  âeo. 

Madamr  Barnard,  Wife  to  Monbirur  Barnard. 
Mariamnr,  Daughter  to  Monblrur  Barnard  by 
a former  marriage. 

Mawjon,  Sister  to  Janno. 

Lisrtta,  Maid  to  Mariamnr. 


SCENE, — Normandy  in  F&anci. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Monsieur  Barnabd’s 
Country- House. 

Enter  Erastub  and  hit  Serrant,  Librtta  following. 

Lit . Once  more  I tell  ye,  sir,  if  yon  hâve  any 
considération  in  the  world  for  her,  you  mnst  begone 
this  minute. 

Eraet . My  dear  Lisetta,  let  me  but  speak  to  her, 
let  me  but  see  her  only. 

Lis,  You  may  do  what  you  will  ; but  not  here, 
whilst  you  are  in  our  house.  I do  believe  she's  as 
impatient  to  see  you  as  you  can  be  to  see  her  ; 
but— 

Erast.  But  why  won’t  you  give  us  that  satisfac- 
tion then  ? 

Lit.  Because  1 know  the  conséquence  ; for  when 
you  once  get  together,  the  devil  himself  is  not  able 
to  part  ye  ; you  will  stay  so  long  till  you  are  sur- 
prised,  and  what  will  become  of  us  then  ? 

Serv.  Why,  then  we  ehall  be  thrown  ont  at  the 
window,  1 suppose. 

Lit.  No,  but  I shall  be  tumed  ont  of  doors. 

Erast.  How  unfortunate  am  I ! these  doors  are 
open  to  ail  the  world,  and  only  shut  to  me. 

LU.  Because  you  corne  for  a wife,  and  at  our 
house  we  do  not  care  for  people  that  corne  for 
wives. 

Serv.  What  would  you  hâve  us  corne  for,  child  ? 

LU.  Anything  but  wives  ; because  they  cannot 
be  put  off  without  portions. 

Serv.  Portions  ! No,  no,  never  talk  of  portions  ; 
my  master  nor  I neither  don’t  want  portions  ; and 


if  he'd  follow  my  advice,  a régiment  of  fathers 
should  not  guard  her. 

LU.  What  say  you  ? 

Serv.  Why,  if  you’ll  contrive  that  my  master 
may  run  away  with  your  mistress,  I don’t  much 
care,  faith,  if  1 run  away  with  yon. 

LU.  Don’t  you  so,  rogue’s  fsce  ! But  1 hope 
to  be  better  provided  for. 

Erast.  Hold  your  tongues. — But  where  is  Ma- 
riamne’s  brother  ? He  is  my  bosom  friend,  and 
would  be  willing  to  serve  me. 

LU.  I told  you  before  that  he  bas  been  abroad 
a-hunting,  and  we  han't  seen  him  these  three  days; 
he  seldom  lies  at  home,  to  avoid  his  father’s  ill 
humour  ; so  that  it  is  not  your  mistress  only  that 
our  old  covetous  cuff  teases  : — there’s  nobody  in 
the  fiunily  but  feels  the  effects  of  his  ill  humour  : 
— by  his  good  will  he  would  not  suffer  a créature 
to  corne  within  his  doors,  or  eat  at  his  table  ; — and 
if  there  be  but  a rabbit  extraordinary  for  dinner,he 
thinks  himself  ruined  for  ever. 

Erast.  Then  1 find  you  pass  your  time  comfort- 
ably  in  this  family. 

LU.  Not  so  bad  as  you  imagine  neither,  perhaps; 
for,  thank  Heaven,  we  hâve  a mistress  that*s  as 
bountiful  as  he  is  stingy,  one  that  will  let  him  say 
what  he  will,  and  yet  does  what  she  wilL  But 
hark,  here’s  somebody  coming  ; it  is  certainly  he. 

Erast.  Can’t  you  hide  ns  somewhere  ? 

LU.  Here,  here,  get  you  in  here  as  fast  as  you 
can. 

Serv.  Thrust  me  in  too.  [Put#  them  into  the  eloeet. 
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Lis.  Then  there’s  the  merry  lady  that’s  always 
in  a good  humour. 

Mon.  Sam.  Vcry  well. 

Lis.  Then  there's  she  that  ihrew  down  ail  my 
lady’s  china  t’other  day,  and  laughed  at  it  for  a jest. 

Mon.  Sam.  Which  1 paid  aboyé  fifty  pounds 
for  in  earne8t. — Very  well,  and  pray  how  did 
madam  receive  ail  thia  fine  company? — With  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  a curtsy  with  her  bum  down 
to  the  ground,  ha  ? 

Lis.  No  indeed,  sir,  she  waa  very  angry  with  ’em. 

Mon.  Sam.  How,  angry  with  ’em,  say  you  ? 

Lis.  Y es  indeed,  sir,  for  she  expected  they 
would  hâve  staid  here  a fortnight,  but  it  seems 
things  happen  so  unluckily  that  they  can’t  stay 
here  aboyé  ten  dm. 

Mon.  Sam.  Ten  days  1 how  ! what  ! four 
persons  with  a coach  and  six,  and  a kennel  of 
hungry  hounds  in  liyeries,  to  lire  upon  me  ten  days  ! 

Enter  Soldier. 

So,  what  do  you  want? 

Sol.  Sir,  I corne  from  your  nephew,  captain 
Hungry. 

Mon . Sam.  Well,  what  does  he  want  ? 

Sol.  He  gives  his  service  to  you,  sir,  and  sends 
you  word  that  he’ll  corne  and  dine  with  you  to- 
morrow. 

Mon.  Sam.  Dine  with  me  ! no,  no,  friend,  tell 
him  1 don’t  dine  at  ail  to-morrow,  it  is  my  fast- 
day,  my  wife  died  on’t. 

Sol.  And  he  has  sent  you  here  a pheasant  and  a 
couple  of  partridges. 

Mon.  Sam.  How’s  that,  a pheasant  and  part- 
ridges, say  you  ! — Let’s  see — very  fine  birds, 
truly. — Let  me  consider — to-morrow  is  not  my 
fast-day,  I mistook  ; tell  my  nephew  he  shall  be 
welcome. — [To  Colin.]  And  d’ye  hear?  do  you 
take  these  fowl  and  hang  them  up  in  a cool  place 
— and  take  this  soldier  in,  and  make  him  drink — 
make  him  drink,  d’ye  see — a cup, — ay,  a cup  of 
small  beer — d’ye  hear  ? 

Col.  Yes,  sir. — Corne  along;  our  small  beer  is 
reare  good.  [Exil. 

Sol.  But,  sir,  he  bade  me  tell  you  that  he’ll 
bring  two  or  three  of  his  brother  officers  along  with 
him. 

Mon.  Sam.  How’s  thatl  officers  with  him — 
here,  corne  back—  take  the  fowls  again  ; 1 don’t 
«fine  to-morrow,  and  so  tell  him. — [Gives  him  the 
basket .]  Go,  go!  [Thrusting  him  out. 

.Sol.  Sir,  sir,  that  won’t  hinder  them  from  Corn- 
ing, for  they  retired  a little  distance  off  the  camp, 
and  because  your  house  is  near  ’em,  sir,  they 
résolve  to  corne. 

Mon.  Sam . Go,  begone,  sirrah  ! — [ Thrusts  him 
out.']  There’s  a rogue  now,  that  sends  me  three 
lean  carrion  birds,  and  brings  half-a-dozen  varlets 
to  eat  them  ! 

Enter  Monsieur  Griptard. 

Mon.  Griff.  Brother,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  doings  ? If  you  don’t  order  your  affaire  bot- 
ter, you’ll  hâve  your  fowls  taken  out  of  your  very 
yard,  and  carried  away  before  your  face. 

Mon.  Sam.  Can  1 help  it,  brother  ? But  what’s 
the  matter  now  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  There’s  a parcel  of  fellows  hâve 
been  hunting  about  your  grounds  ail  this  morning, 
broke  down  your  hedges,  and  are  now  coming  into 
your  house. — Don’t  you  hear  them  ? 


Mon.  Sam.  No,  no,  I don’t  hear  them  : who 
are  they  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  Three  or  four  rake-helly  officers, 
with  your  nephew  at  the  head  of  ’em. 

Mon.  Sam.  O the  rogue  ! he  might  well  send 
me  fowls. — But  is  it  not  a vexatious  thing,  that  1 
must  stand  still  and  see  myself  plundered  at  this 
rate,  and  hâve  a carrion  of  a wife  who  thinks  I 
ought  to  thank  ail  these  rognes  that  corne  to  de- 
vourjme  ! But  can’t  you  advise  me  what’s  to  be 
done  in  this  case  ! 

Mon.  Griff.  I wish  I could,  for  it  goes  to  my 
heart  to  see  you  thus  treated  by  a crew  of  vermin, 
who  think  they  do  you  a great  deal  of  honour  in 
ruiningof  you. 

Mon.  Sam.  Can  there  be  no  way  found  to  re- 
dress  this? 

Mon.  Griff.'  If  I were  you,  I’d  leave  this  house 
qui  te,  and  go  to  town. 

Mon.  Sam.  What,  and  leave  my  wife  behind 
me  ? ay  that  would  be  mending  the  matter 
indeed  ! 

Mon.  Griff.  Why  don't  you  sell  it  then  ? 

Mon.  Sam.  Because  nobody  will  buy  it  ; it  has 
got  as  bad  a name  as  if  the  plague  were  in’t  ; it 
has  been  sold  over  and  over,  and  every  family  that 
has  lived  in  it  has  been  ruined. 

Mon.  Griff.  Then  send  away  ail  your  beds  and 
furniture,  except  what  is  absolutdy  necessary  for 
your  own  family  ; you’ll  save  something  by  that, 
for  then  your  guests  can’t  stay  with  you  ail  night, 
however. 

Mon.  Sam.  I've  tried  that  already,  and  it  sig- 
nified  nothing  : — for  they  ail  got  drunk  and  lay  in 
the  bam,  and  next  morning  laughed  it  off  for  afrolic. 

Mon.  Griff.  Then  there  is  but  one  remedy  left 
that  I can  think  off. 

Mon.  Sam.  What’s  that  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  You  must  e’en  do  what’s  done 
when  a town’s  on  fire,blow  up  your  house  that  the 
mischief  may  run  no  further. — But  who  is  this 
gentleman  ? 

Mon.  Sam.  I never  saw  him  in  my  life  before, 
but  for  ail  that,  Fil  hold  fifty  pound  he  cornes  to 
dine  with  me. 

» Enter  the  Marquis. 

Marq.  My  dear  M.  Barnard,  I’m  your  most 
humble  servant 

Mon.  Sam.  I don’t  doubt  it,  sir. 

Marq.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  M.  Bar- 
nard ? You  look  as  coldly  upon  me  as  if  1 were  a 
etranger. 

Mon.  Sam.  Why  truly,  sir,  l’m  very  apt  to  do 
so  by  persons  1 never  saw  in  my  life  before. 

Marq.  You  must  know,  M . Barnard,  I’m  corne 
on  purpose  to  drink  a botüe  with  you. 

Mon.  Sam.  That  may  be,  sir  ; but  it  happens 
that  at  this  time  I’m  not  at  ail  dry. 

Marq.  I left  the  ladies  at  carde  waiting  for  sup- 
per  ; for  my  part,  I never  play  ; so  I came  to  see 
my  dear  M.  Barnard  ; and  I’il  assure  you,  I under- 
took  this  joumey  only  to  hâve  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance. 

Mon.  Sam.  You  might  hâve  spared  yourself 
that  trouble,  sir. 

Marq.  Don’t  you  know,  M.  Barnard,  that  this 
house  of  yours  is  a little  paradise  ? 

Mon.  Sam.  Then  rot  me,  if  it  be,  sir  ! 

Marq.  For  my  part,  I think  a pretty  retreat  in 
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the  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  in  life  ; 
I suppose  yoa  never  w&nt  good  company,  M. 
Barnard  ? 

j Mon.  Bam.  No,  sir,  I never  want  company  ; 
for  you  must  lcnow  I love  very  mnch  to  be  alone. 

Marq.  Good  wine  you  must  keep  aboyé  ail  things, 
without  good  wine  and  good  cheer  I would  not  giye 
a 15 g for  the  conntry. 

Mon,  Bam,  Really,  sir,  my  wine  is  the  worst 
you  eyer  drank  in  your  life,  and  you’Il  find  my 
cheer  but  yery  indiffèrent, 

Marq,  No  matter,  no  matter,  M.  Barnard; 
Fve  heard  much  of  your  hospitality,  there’s  a 
plentiful  table  in  your  looks — and  your  wife  is 
certainly  one  of  the  beat  women  in  the  worid. 

Mon,  Bam,  Rot  me  if  she  be,  sir  ! 

Re-enter  Colin. 

Col.  Sir,  sir,  yonder’s  the  baron  de  Messy  has 
lost  his  hawk  in  our  gardon  ; he  says  it  is  perched 
upon  one  of  the  trees  ; may  we  let  him  have’n 
again,  sir  ? ' 

Mon.  Bam.  Go  tell  him,  that — 

Col . Nay,  you  may  tell  him  yourself,  for  here 
he  cornes. 

Enter  Baron  Di  Mbsst. 

Baron.  Sir,  Fm  your  most  humble  servant,  and 
ask  you  a thousand  pardons  that  I should  lire  so 
long  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  corne  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this  to  pay  you  my  first  respects. 

Mon.  Bam . It  is  yery  weÜ,  sir  ; but  I think 
people  may  be  yery  good  neighbours  without  visit- 
ing  one  another. 

Baron.  Pray  how  do  you  like  our  country  ? 

Mon.  Bam.  Not  at  ail,  I am  quite  tired  on't 

Marq.  Is  it  not  the  baron  ! it  is  certainly  he. 

Baron.  How  ; my  dear  marquis  ! let  me  em- 
brace  you. 

Marq.  My  dear  baron,  let  me  kiss  you. 

[They  run  and  embrace. 

Baron.  We  hâve  not  seen  one  another  since  we 
were  schoolfellows  before. 

Marq.  The  happiest  rencontre  ! 

Mon.  Griff.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  be  yery 
well  acquainted. 

Mon.  Bam.  Yes,  but  I know  neither  one  nor 
t’other  of  them. 

Marq.  Baron,  let  me  présent  to  you  one  of  the 
best-natured  men  in  the  worid — M.  Barnard  here, 
the  flower  of  hospitality  ! — I congratulate  you  upon 
having  so  good  a neighbour. 

Mon.  Bam.  Sir  ! 

Baron.  It  is  an  adrantage  I am  proud  of. 

Mon.  Bam.  Sir  ! 

Marq.  Corne,  gentlemen,  yon  must  be  yery  in- 
timate  ; let  me  haye  the  honour  of  bringing  you 
better  acquainted. 

Mon.  Bam.  Sir  ! 

Baron.  Dear  Marquis,  I shall  take  it  as  a 
feyour  if  yon^l  do  me  that  honour. 

Bam . Sir  1 

Marq.  With  ail  my  heart. — Corne,  baron,  now 
you  are  here  we  can  make  up  the  most  agreeable 
company  in  the  worid. — Faith  you  shall  stay  and 
pass  a few  daya  with  us. 

Mon.  Bam.  Methinks  now,  this  son  of  a whore 
does  the  honours  of  my  house  to  a miracle.  [ Aride. 

Baron.  1 don’t  know  what  to  say,  but  I should 
be  yery  glad  you’d  excfcse  me. 

Marq.  Faith,  I can’t. 


Baron.  Dear  marquis  ! 

Marq.  Egad,  I won’c. 

Baron.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so — but  here 
cornes  the  lady  of  the  family. 

Enter  Madame  Babnaid. 

Marq.  Madam,  let  me  présent  you  to  the  flower 
of  France. 

Baron.  Madam,  I shall  think  myself  the  happiest 
person  in  the  worid  in  your  ladyship’s  acquaint- 
ance  ; and  the  little  estate  I haye  in  this  country  I 
esteem  more  than  ail  the  reat,  because  it  lies  so 
near  your  ladyship. 

Mad.  Bam.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Marq.  Madam,  the  baron  de  Messy  is  the  best- 
humoured  man  in  the  worid.  Fve  prevailed  with 
him  to  give  us  his  company  a few  days. 

Mad.  Bam.  I’m  sure  you  could  not  oblige  M. 
Barnard  or  me  more. 

Mon.  Bam.  That’s  a damned  lie,  Fm  sure. 

[ Aride. 

Baron . I’m  sorry,  madam,  I can’t  accept  of  the 
honour — for  it  falls  ont  so  unluckily,  that  I’ye 
some  ladies  at  my  house  that  I can’t  possibly  leave. 

Marq.  No  matter,  no  matter,  baron  ; you  haye 
ladies  at  your  house,  we  haye  ladies  at  our  house— 
let’s  join  companies. — Corne,  let’s  send  fer  them 
immediately  ; the  more  the  merrier. 

Mon.  Bam.  An  admirable  expédient,  truly  ! 

Baron.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  Fil  go  for 
them  myself. 

Marq.  Make  has  te,  dear  baron,  fer  we  shall  be 
impatient  for  your  retura. 

Baron.  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant.— 
But  I won’t  take  my  leave  of  you — I shall  be  back 
again  immediately. — Monsieur  Barnard,  I’m  your 
most  humble  servant  ; since  you  will  haye  it  so, 
IH  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

[Bxeunt  Baron  db  Mbssy  and  Marquis. 

Mon.  Bam.  I hâve  it  so  ! ’sbud,  sir,  you  may 
stay  as  long  as  you  please  ; Fm  in  no  haste  for  ye. 
Madam,  you  are  the  cause  that  I am  not  master  of 
my  own  house. 

Mad.  Bam.  Will  you  never  leam  to  be  reason- 
able,  husband  ? 

Re^nter  the  Marqula 

Marq.  The  baron  is  the  best-humoured  man  in 
the  worid,  only  a little  too  ceremonious,  that*  s ail. 
— I love  to  be  free  and  générons  ; since  I came  to 
Paris  Fve  reformed  half  the  court. 

Mad.  Bam.  You  are  of  the  most  agreeable 
humour  in  the  worid,  marquis. 

Marq.  Always  merry. — But  what  bave  you  done 
with  the  ladies  ? 

Mad.  Bam.  I left  them  at  cards. 

Marq.  Well,  Tll  wait  upon  ’em.  But,  madam, 
let  me  désiré  you  not  to  put  yourself  to  any  extra- 
ordinary  expense  upon  our  accounta. — You  must 
consider  we  haye  more  than  one  day  to  live 
together. 

Mad.  Bam.  You  are  pleased  to  be  merry,  mar- 
quis. 

Marq.  Treat  us  without  oeremony.  Good  wine 
and  poultry  you  hâve  of  your  own  ; wild-fowl  and 
fish  are  brought  to  your  door  : — you  need  not  send 
abroad  for  anything  bot  a pièce  of  butcheris  méat, 
or  so.— Let  us  hâve  no  extraordinariea.  lExiL 

Mon.  Bam.  If  I had  the  feeding  of  you,  a 
thunderbolt  should  be  your  aupper. 
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Mad.  Bam . Husband,  will  y ou  never  change 
yonr  humour  ? If  you  go  on  at  thii  rate,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  live  with  ye. 

Mon.  Bam.  Very  true  ; for  in  a little  time  I 
shall  hâve  nothing  to  live  upon. 

Mad.  Bam.  Do  you  know  what  a ridiculous 
figure  you  make  ? 

Mon.  Bam.  You’ll  make  a great  deal  worse, 
when  you  han't  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  wash- 
ing  of  your  shifts. 

Mad.  Bam.  It  seems  you  married  me  only  to 
dishonour  me  ; how  horrible  this  is  1 

Mon.  Bam.  I tell  ye,  you'll  rum  me.  Do  you 
know  how  much  money  you  spend  in  a y car  ? 

Mad.  Bam.  Not  I truly,  I don’t  understand 
aritbmetic. 

Mon.  Bam.  Arithmetic,  O LudI  O Ludl  Is 
it  so  hard  to  comprehend,  that  he  who  reçoives  but 
sizpenoe  and  spends  a shilling,  must  be  ruined  in 
the  end  ? 

Mad.  Bam.  I never  troubled  my  head  with 
accounts,  nor  never  will  ; but  if  you  did  but  know 
what  ridiculous  things  the  world  says  of  ye — 


Mon.  Bam.  Rot  the  world  I — ’Twill  say  worse 
of  me  when  I am  in  a jail. 

Mad.  Bam.  A very  Christian -like  saying,  truly  1 

Mon.  Bam.  Don’t  tell  me  of  Christian  1— Ads- 
bud,  1*11  tum  Jew,  and  nobody  shall  eat  at  my  table 
that  is  not  drcumdaed. 

Re-enter  Limita. 

Lis.  Madam,  there’s  the  duohess  of  Twangdillo 
just  fell  down  near  our  door,  her  coach  was  over- 
turned. 

Mad.  Bam.  I hope  her  grâce  has  received  no 
huit  ? 

Lis.  No,  madam,  but  her  coach  is  broke. 

Mon.  Bam.  Then  there’s  a smith  in  town  may 
mend  it. 

Lis.  They  say  ’twill  require  two  or  three  days  to 
fit  it  up  again. 

■ Mad.  Bam.  I’m  glad  on’t  with  ail  my  heart, 
for  then  I shall  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  grace's 
good  company. — 1*11  wait  upon  her. 

Mon.  Bam.  Very  fine  doings  this  ! 

[Rxeunt  ssttraüy. 
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SCENE  I. — The  same. 

Enter  Monsieur  Bibsaid. 

Mon.  Bam.  Heaven  be  now  my  comfort,  for 
my  house  is  hell  : — [&arte.]  Who’s  there,  what 
do  you  want?  who  are  you  P 

Enter  Servant  with  a portmanteau. 

Serv . Sir,  here’s  your  cousin  Janno  and  cou- 
sin Mawkin  corne  from  Paris. 

Mon.  Bam  What  a plague  do  they  want  ? 

Enter  Janno,  leading  in  Mawkin. 

J an.  Corne,  sister,  corne  along. — Oh,  here’s  cou- 
sin Barn&rd. — Cousin  Barnard,  your  servant — 
Here's  my  sister  Mawkin  and  1 are  corne  to  see 
you. 

Mawk.  Ay,  cousin,  here’s  brother  Janno  and  1 
are  corne  from  Paris  to  see  you*  Pray  how  does 
cousin  Mariamne  do  ? 

J an.  My  Bister  and  I waunt  well  at  Paris-;  so 
my  father  sent  us  here  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
take  a little  country  air. 

Mon . Bam.  You  could  not  corne  to  a worse 
place  ; for  this  is  the  worst  air  in  the  whole 
country. 

Mawk.  Nay,  I’m  sure,  my  father  says  it  is  the 
beat. 

Mon.  Bam.  Your  father*s  a fool  ; I tell  ye, 
’tis  the  worst 

Jan.  Nay,  cousin.  I fancy  you’re  mistaken 
now  ; for  I begin  to  find  my  stomach  corne  to  me 
already  ; in  a fortnight’s  time  you  shall  see  how  I’il 
lay  about  me. 

Mon.  Bam.  I don’t  at  ail  doubt  it 

Mawk.  Father  would  hâve  sent  sister  Flip  and 
little  brother  Humphrey,  but  the  calash  would  not 
holds  us  ail,  and  so  they  don’t  corne  till  to-morrow 
with  mother. 

Jan.  Corne,  sister,  let’s  put  up  our  things  in 
our  chamber  ; and  after  you  hâve  washed  my  face, 


and  put  me  on  a clean  neckcloth,  we’ll  go  in  and 
see  how  our  cousins  do. 

Mawk.  Ay,  corne  along,  we’ll  go  and  see  cousin 
Mariamne. 

Jan.  Cousin,  we  shan’t  give  you  much  trouble, 
one  bed  will  serve  us  ; for  sister  Mawkin  and  I 
always  lie  together. 

Mawk.  But,  cousin  ; mother  prays  you  that 
you’d  order  a little  cock-broth  for  brother  Janno 
and  I,  to  be  got  ready  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Jan.  Ay,  à propos,  cousin  Barnard,  that’s  true  ; 
my  mother  desires  that  we  may  hâve  some  cock- 
broth  to  drink  two  or  three  times  a-day  between 
meals,  for  my  sister  and  I are  sick  folks. 

Mawk.  And  some  young  chickens  too,  the 
doctor  said,  would  b ring  us  to  our  stomachs  very 
soon. 

Jan.  You  fib  now,  sister,  it  waunt  young  chick- 
ens, so  it  waunt,  it  was  plump  partridges  sure,  the 
doctor  said  so. 

Mawk.  Ay,  so  it  was,  brother. — Corne,  let’s  go 
in,  and  see  our  cousins. 

Jan.  Ay,  corne  along,  sister. — Cousin  Barnard, 
don’t  forget  the  cock-broth. 

lExeunt  Janno  and  Mawkin,  Servant  foüowing. 

Mon.  Bam.  What  the  devil  does  ail  this  mean  ! 
Mother,  and  sister  Flip,  and  little  brother  Hum- 
phrey, and  chickens,  and  partridges,  and  cock- 
broth,  and  fire  from  hell  to  dress  ’em  ail. 

Enter  Colin. 

Col.  O measter  ! O measter  ! — you’ll  not  chide 
to-day,  as  you  are  usen  to  do  ; no,  marry  will  you 
not  ; see  now  what  it  is  to  be  wiser  than  one’s 
measter  ! 

Mon.  Bam.  What  would  this  fool  hâve  ? 

Col.  Why,  thanks,  and  money  to-boot,  an  folk 
were  grateful. 

Mon.  Bam.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Col.  Why,  the  matter  is,  if  you  hâve  good  store 
of  company  in  your  house,  you  hâve  good  store  of 
méat  to  put  in  their  bellies. 
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Mon . Sam.  How  so  ? how  so  ? 

Col.  Why,  a large  and  steately  atag,  with  a pair 
of  borne  on  his  head,  Heaven  bless  you,  your  wor- 
ahip  might  be  aeen  to  wear  ’em,  comea  towarda  our 
geat  a puffing  and  blawing  like  a oow  in  bard 
labour. — Now,  aaya  I to  myaelf,  saya  I,  if  my 
meaater  refuse  to  let  this  fine  youth  corne  in,  why, 
then,  he’s  a fool  d’ye  see. — So  T opena  bim  the 
geat,  pulls  off  my  bat  with  botb  my  honds,  and 
said,  You’re  welcome,  kind  sir,  to  our  bouse. 

Mon . Bam.  Well,  well  ! 

Col.  Well,  well,  ay,  and  so  it  is  well,  a 8 you  shall 
straightway  find.  — So  in  be  trots,  and  makes 
directly  towarda  our  bam,  and  goes  bounce,  bounce, 
againat  the  door,  as  boldly  as  if  he  bad  been  meas- 
ter  on’t  : — he  turns’en  about  and  thawcka’n  down 
in  the  atra,  as  wbo  would  say,  Here  will  I lay  me 
till  to-morrow  moraing. — But  be  bad  no  fool  to 
deal  with  : for  to  the  kitchen«goes  I,  and  takea  me 
down  a musket,  and,  with  a breaoe  of  balls,  1 hits’n 
aucb  a slap  in  tbe  feace,  tbat  be  ne’er  spoke  a word 
more  to  me. — Haye  I doue  well  or  no,  meaater  ? 

Mon.  Bam.  Yes,  you  baye  done  very  well  for 
once. 

Col.  But  this  was  notall,  for  a parcel  of  dogs  came 
yelping  after  their  companion,  as  I suppose  ; ao  I 
goea  to  the  back-yard  door,  and,  as  many  as  came 
by,  ahu  1 saya  I,  and  droye  ’em  into  the  gearden  ; 
so  there  they  are  as  aafe  as  in  a pawnd — ha  ! ba  ! — 
But  I can’t  but  think  what  a power  of  pasties  we 
shall  baye  at  our  houae,  ha  ! ba  ! lExit. 

Mon.  Bam.  I see  Providence  takes  aome  care 
of  me  : this  could  never  hâve  happened  in  a better 
time. 

Enter  Cook. 

Cook.  Sir,  sir,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  do 
you  mean  ? ia  it  by  your  orders  tbat  ail  thoae  dogs 
were  let  into  the  garden  ? 

Mon.  Bam . How  ! 

Cook.  I believe  there’s  forty  or  fifty  dogs  tearing 
up  the  lettuce  and  cabbage  by  the  root  ; I believe 
before  they  haye  done,  they’ll  rout  up  the  whole 
garden. 

Mon . Bam.  This  is  that  rogue’s  doinga. 

Cook . This  was  not  ail,  sir,  for  three  or  four  of 
’em  came  into  the  kitchen,  and  tore  half  the  méat 
off  tbe  spit  that  was  for  your  worship’s  aupper. 

Mon.  Bam.  The  yery  dogs  plague  me  I 

Cook.  And  then  there’a  a crew  of  hungry  foot- 
men  who  devoured  what  the  doga  left,  ao  that 
there’a  not  a bit  left  for  your  worahip’s  supper  ; 
not  a scrap,  not  one  morsel,  sir.  lExit. 

Mon.  Bam.  Sure  I shall  hit  on  some  way  to 
get  rid  of  this  crew. 

Re-enter  Coun. 

Col.  Sir,  sir,  here’a  the  deyil  to  do  without  yon- 
der  ! A parcel  of  fellowa  awear  they’ll  haye  our 
yenison,  and  ’ablead  I swear  they  shall  haye  none 
on’t  ; so  stand  to  your  arma,  meaater. 

Mon.  Bam.  Ay,  you’ye  done  finely,  rogne, 
rascal,  haye  you  not  ? IBeating  him. 

Col.  ’Sblead,  1 say  they  ahan’t  hâve  our  yenison  ! 
I’il  die  before  I’il  part  with  it.  lExit. 

Enter  Monsieur  Griff ard. 

Mon.  Griff.  Brother,  there’s  some  gentlemen 
within  ask  for  you. 

jlfon.  Bam.  What  gentlemen  ? who  are  they  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  The  gentlemen  that  bave  been 


hunting  ail  this  morning,  they’re  now  gone  up  to 
your  wife’a  chamber. 

Mon.  Bam.  The  devil  go  with  ’em  ! 

Mon.  Griff.  There’s  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of 
this  plague,  and  that  is,  as  I told  you  before,  to 
set  your  house  on  fixe. 

Mon.  Bam.  That’s  doing  myaelf  an  injury,  not 
them. 

Mon.  Griff.  There’s  dogs,  horses,  masters,  and 
servants,  ail  intend  to  stay  here  till  to-morrow 
morning,  that  they  may  be  near  the  woods  to  hunt 
tbe  earner  : — besides  (I  overheard  them)  they’re  in 
a kind  of  plot  against  you. 

Mon.  Bam.  What  did  they  say  P 

Mon.  Griff.  You’ll  be  angry  if  I should  tell  ye. 

Mon.  Bam.  Can  1 be  more  angry  than  I am  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  They  said,  then,  that  it  was  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  to  ruin  an  old  lawyer 
in  the  country,  who  had  got  an  estate  by  ruining 
honest  people  in  town. 

Mon.  Bam.  There’s  rognes  for  ye  ! 

Mon.  Griff.  l’m  mistaken  if  they  don't  play 
you  aome  trick  or  other. 

Mon.  Bam.  Hold,  let  me  conaider. 

Mon.  Griff.  What  are  you  doing  P 

Mon.  Bam.  I’m  conceiving,  I shall  bring  fbrth 
presently. — Oh,  I hâve  it!  it  comea  firom  hence, 
wit  was  its  father,  and  invention  its  mother  ; if  T 
had  thought  on’t  sooner,  I should  bave  been  happy. 

Jlfon.  Griff.  What  ia  it  P 

Mon.  Bam.  Corne,  corne  along,  I say  ; you 
must  help  me  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Enter  Ljsïtta. 

Lis.  Sir,  my  mistresa  desires  you  to  walk  up  ; 
she  is  not  able,  by  heraelf,  to  pay  the  civilities  dne 
to  so  much  good  company. 

Mon.  Bam.  O the  carrion  ! What,  doea  she 
play  her  jests  upon  me  too  ? — but,  mum,  he  laughs 
beat  that  laughs  last. 

Lis.  What  shall  1 tell  her,  air,  will  you  corne  ? 

Mon.  Bam.  Yes,  yes,  tell  her  I’U  corne,  with  a 
pox  to  her  ! lExit  with  Monsieur  Griffard.  ! 

Lis.  Nay,  I don’t  wonder  he  should  be  angry  : | 

— they  do  try  bis  patience,  that’s  the  truth  on’t. 

Enter  Uamansi.  j 

What,  madam,  hâve  you  left  your  mother  and  the 
company  ? 

Mar.  So  much  tittle  tattle  makes  my  head  ache; 

I don’t  wonder  my  father  should  not  love  the 
country,  for  besides  the  expense  he’s  at,  he  never 
enjoys  a minute’s  quiet. 

Lis.  But  let'a  talk  of  your  own  affaira  : — hâve 
you  writ  to  your  lover  ? 

Mar.  No,  for  I hâve  not  had  time  since  I saw 
him. 

Lis.  Now  you  hâve  time  then,  about  it  imme- 
diately,  for  he’s  a sort  of  a deaperate  sp&rk,  and  a 
body  doea  not  know  what  he  may  do  if  he  Bhould  < 
not  hear  firom  you.  Besides  you  promised  him,  and 
you  must  behave  youraelf  like  a woman  of  honour, 
and  keep  your  word. 

Mar.  I’il  about  it  this  minute. 

Enter  Charly. 

Char.  Cousin,  cousin,  cousin,  where  are  you 
going  ? Corne  back,  I hâve  something  to  say  to 
you. 

Lis.  What  does  this  troublesome  boy  want  ? 

Char.  What’s  that  to  you  what  I want  ? Per- 
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tapi  I bave  something  to  uy  to  her  that  will  make 
her  laugh. — Why  sure  ! what  need  you  care  ? 

Mar.  Don’t  anub  my  cousin  Charly. — Well, 
what  is't  ? 

Char*  Who  do  you  think  I met  as  I waa  coming 
here,  but  that  handsome  gentleman  l’ve  seen  at 
ohurch  ogle  you  like  any  devil  ? 

Mar.  Hush,  softly,  cousin. 

Lis.  Not  a word  of  that  for  your  life. 

Char.  Oh,  I know,  I should  not speak  on’t  before 
folks  ; you  know  I made  signe  to  you  aboyé,  that  I 
wantod  to  speak  to  you  in  private,  didn’t  I,  cousin  ? 

Mar.  Y es,  y es,  1 saw  you. 

Char . Yomsee  I can  keep  a secret. — I am  no 
girl,  mun. — I belieye  I could  tell  ye  fifty,  and  fifty 
to  that,  of  my  sister  Cicely. — Oh,  she's  the  devil 
of  a girl  ! — but  she  gives  me  money  and  sugar- 
plums — and  those  that  are  kind  to  me  fore  the 
better  for  it,  you  see,  cousin. 

Mar.  I always  said  my  cousin  Charly  was  a 
good-natured  boy. 

Lis.  Well,  and  did  he  know  you  ? 

Char.  Yes,  I think  he  did  know  me — for  he 
took  me  in  his  arm  s,  and  did  so  hug  me  and  kiss 
me  1 — Between  you  and  I,  cousin,  I belieye  he  is 
l one  of  the  beat  friends  I haye  in  the  world. 

Mar.  Well,  but  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Char.  Why,  he  asked  me  where  1 was  going  ; I 
told  him  I was  coming  to  see  you  ; You're  a lying 
young  rogne,  says  he,  I’m  sure  you  dare  not  go  see 
your  cousin  : — for  you  must  know  my  sister  was 
with  me,  and  it  seemB  he  took  her  for  a crack,  and 
I being  a forward  boy,  he  fencied  I was  going  to 
make  love  to  her  under  a hedge,  ha  ! ha  ! 

Mar.  So  ! 

Char.  So  he  offered  to  lay  me  a louis- d’or  that 
I was  not  coming  to  you  ; so,  Donc  1 says  I — Done  ! 
says  he, — and  so  ’twas  a bet,  you  know. 

Mar.  Certainly. 

Char.  So  my  sister ’s  honour  being  concernée! , 
and  having  a mind  to  win  his  louis-d’or,  d’ye  see 
— I bid  him  follow  me,  that  he  might  see  whether 
I came  in  or  no. — But  he  said  he’d  wait  for  me  at 
the  little  garden  gâte  that  opens  into  the  fields,  and 
if  1 would  corne  through  the  house  and  meet  him 
there,  he  should  know  by  that  whether  I had  been 
in  or  no. 

Mar.  Very  well. 

Char.  So  I went  there,  opened  the  gâte,  and  let 
him  in — 

Mar.  Whatthen? 

Char.  Why,  then  he  paid  me  the  louis-d’or, 
that’s  ail. 

Mar.  Why,  that  was  honestly  done. 

Char.  And  then  he  talked  to  me  of  you,  and  said 
you  had  the  charmingest  bubbies,  and  every  time 
he  named  ’em,  Ha  1 says  he,  as  if  he  had  been 
sipping  bot  tea. 

Mar.  But  was  this  ail  ? 

Char.  No,  for  he  had  a mind,  you  must  know,  to 
win  his  louis-d’or  back  again  ; so  he  laid  me  another 
that  I dare  not  corne  back  and  tell  you  that  he  was 
there  ; so,  cousin,  I hope  you  won’t  let  me  lose,  for 
if  you  don’t  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  I’ve  won, 
he  won’t  pay  me. 

Mar.  What,  would  you  hâve  me  go  and  speak 
to  a mon  ? 

Char.  Not  for  any  harm,  but  to  win  your  poor 
cousin  a louis-d’or.  I’m  sure  you  will — for  you're 
a modest  young  woman,  and  may  go  withont  danger. 


Well,  cousin,  I’Il  swear  you  look  very  handsome 

to-day,  and  haye  the  prettiest  bubbies  there  ; do  let 
me  feel  ’em,  l’il  swear  you  must. 

Mar.  What  does  the  young  rogne  mean?  I 
swear  l’il  bave  you  whipped. 

[Areun!  Chakly  and  Maiujub. 

Re-enter  Colin. 

Col.  Ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! our  old  gentleman’B  a wag, 
i’faith,  he’ll  be  even  with  ’em  for  ail  this,  ha  ! ha  1 
ha! 

Lis.  What’s  the  matter  ? what  does  the  fool 
laugh  at  ? 

Col.  We  an’t  in  our  house  now,  Lisetta,  we’re 
in  an  inn  : ha  ! ha  ! 

Lis.  How  in  an  inn  ? 

Col.  Yes,  in  an  inn  ; my  measter  bas  gotten  an 
old  rusty  sword  and  hung  it  up  at  our  geat,  and 
writ  underneath  with  a piece  of  charcoal  with  his 
own  fair  hand,  At  the  Sword  Royal  ; Entertain- 
ment for  Man  and  Horse  ; ha!  ha  1 — 

Lis.  What  whim  is  this  ? 

Col.  Thon  and  I lire  at  the  Sword  Royal,  ha!  ha  ! 

Lis.  I’U  go  teU  my  mistress  of  her  father’s  extra- 
vagance. lExit. 

Re-tnter  Monsieur  Barnabd  and  Monsieur  Griyfaiux. 

Mon.  Sam.  Ha  ! ha  ! yes  I think  this  wül  do. 
— Sirrah,  CoUn,  you  may  now  let  in  aU  the  world  ; 
the  more  the  better. 

Col.  Yes,  sir. — Odsflesh  ! we  sh&U  break  aU  the 
inns  in  the  country  for  we  hâve  a breave  hand- 
some landlady,  and  a curiouB  young  lass  to  her 
daughter. — Oh,  here  cornes  my  young  measter. — 
We’U  make  him  Chamberlain — ha  ! ha  ! 

Enter  Dosant. 

Mon.  Bam.  What’s  the  matter,  son  ? How 
cornes  it  that  you  are  aU  alone  ? You  used  to  do 
me  the  favour  to  bring  some  of  your  friends  along 
with  ye. 

Dor.  Sir,  there  are  some  of  ’em  coming  ; I only 
rid  before  to  beg  you  to  give  ’em  a favourable 
réception. 

Mon.  Bam.  Ay,  why  not  ? It  is  both  for  your 
honour  and  mine  ; you  shaU  be  master. 

Dor.  Sir,  we  hâve  now  an  opportunity  of  making 
aU  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  our  friends. 

Mon.  Bam.  I’m  glad  on’t  with  aU  my  heart  ; 
pray  how  so  ? 

Dor.  There’s  an  old  quarrel  to  be  made  up 
between  two  families,  and  ail  the  company  are  to 
meet  at  our  house. 

Mon.  Bam.  Ay,  with  aU  my  heart  ; but  pray 
what  is  the  quarrel  ? 

Dor.  O,  air,  a very  ancient  quarrel  ; ithappened 
between  their  great  grandfathers  about  a dock. 

Mon.  Bam.  A quarrel  of  conséquence  truly  ! 

Dor.  And  ’twill  be  a great  honour  to  us  if  this 
should  be  accommodated  at  our  house. 

Mon.  Bam.  Wlthout  doubt. 

Dor.  Dear  sir,  you  astonish  me  with  this  good- 
ness  ; how  shall  I express  this  obligation  ? 1 was 
afiraid,  sir,  you  would  not  like  it. 

Mon.  Bam.  Why  so  ? 

Dor.  I thought,  sir,  you  did  not  care  for  the 
expense. 

Mon.  Bam.  O Lord,  I am  the  most  altered  man 
in  the  world  from  what  I was,  l’m  quite  another 
thing,  mun  ! But  how  many  are  there  of  ’em  ? 

Dor.  Not  above  nine  or  ten  of  a aide,  sir. 
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Mon.  Bam.  Oh,  we  shall  dispose  of  them  easily 
enoagh. 

Dor.  Some  of  ’em  will  be  here  presently  ; the 
rest  I don’t  expect  tiil  to-morrow  moming. 

Mon.  Ba¥n.  I hope  they’re  good  comparions, 
jolly  fellows,  that  love  to  eat  and  drink  weU  ? 

Dor . The  merriest,  best-natured  créatures  in 
the  world,  sir. 

Mon.  Bam.  l’m  very  glad  on’t,  for  ’tU  such 
men  I want. — Corne,  brother,  y on  and  I will  go 
and  préparé  for  their  réception. 

IBxit  with  Monsieur  Griffa»». 

Dor.  Blesa  me,  what  an  alteration  » here! 
How  my  fether’s  temper  is  changed  within  these 
two  or  three  days  ! Do  yon  know  the  meaning 
of  it? 

CoL  Why  the  meaning  on’t  is,  ha  ! ha  ! 

Dor . Can  yon  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  sndden 
change,  I say  ? 

Col.  Why  the  cause  on’t  is,  ha  ! ha  ! — 

Dor.  What  do  yon  laugh  at,  sirrah  ? do  you 
know  ? 

Col.  Ha  ! — Becanse  the  old  gentleman’s  a droll, 
that's  ail. 

Dor . Sirrah,  if  I take  the  cndgel — 

CoL  Nay,  sir,  don’t  be  angry  for  a little  harm- 
less  mirth. — But  here  are  your  friends. 

Enter  Menteurs  La  Garantisrb,  La  Rou,  and 

Trofignac. 

Dor.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Pasty 
HalL — See  that  these  gentlemen’s  borses  are  taken 
care  of.  [Exit  Colin. 

La  Gar.  A very  fine  dwelling  this. 

Dor.  Yes,  the  house  is  tolerable. 

La  Rote.  And  a very  fine  lordship  belongs 
toit. 

Dor.  The  land  is  good. 

Trof.  This  house  ought  to  haye  been  mine  ; for 
my  grandfather  sold  it  to  his  father,  from  whom 
your  father  purchased  it 

Dor.  Yes,  the  house  has  gone  through  a great 
m&ny  hands. 

La  Gar.  A sign  there  has  always  been  good 
housekeeping  in  it 

Dor.  And  I hope  there  ever  wilL 

Re-enter  Monsieur  Barnard  and  Monsieur  Griffa»», 
dretted  Wu  Drawers. 

Mon.  Bam.  Gentlemen,  do  you  call  ? will  you 
please  to  see  a room,  gentlemen  ? — Somebody 
off  the  gentlemen’s  boots  there. 

Dor.  Father  ! uncle  ! what  is  the  meaning  of 
this? 

Mon.  Bam.  Here,  show  a room. — Or  will  you 
please  to  walk  into  the  kitchen  first,  gentlemen, 
and  see  what  you  like  for  dinner. 

La  Gar.  Make  no  préparation,  sir  ; your  own 
dinner  is  sufficient 

Mon.  Bam.  Very  weU,  I undentand  ye.  Let’s 
see,  how  many  are  there  of  ye  }—[Countmg  them.] 
One,  two,  tliree,  four:  well,  gentlemen,  ’tis  but 
half-a-crown  a-piece  for  yourselves,  and  sixpence 
a head  for  your  servants  ; your  dinner  shall  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour.  Here,  show  the  gentlemen 
into  the  Apollo. 

La  Rose.  What,  sir,  doea  your  father  keep  an 
inn? 

Mon.  Bam.  The  Sword  Royal,  at  your  service, 
sir. 


Dor.  But,  father,  let  me  speak  to  you  ; would 
you  disgrâce  me  ? 

Mon.  Bam . My  wine  is  very  good,  gentlemen, 
but,  to  be  very  plain  with  ye,  it  is  dear. 

Dor.  Oh,  I shall  run  distracted  ! 

Mon.  Bam.  You  seem  not  to  like  my  house, 
gentlemen  ; you  may  try  ail  the  inns  in  the  county, 
and  not  be  better  entert&ined  ; but  1 own  my  bills 
i run  high. 

Dor.  Gentlemen,  let  me  beg  the  fovonr  of 
ye. 

La  Gar.  Ay,  my  young  squire  of  the  Sword 
Royal,  you  shall  receive  some  favours  from  us  l 

Dor.  Dear  Monsieur  La  Garantière  ! 

La  Gar.  Here,  my  horse  there  ! 

Dor.  Monsieur  La  Rose  ! 

La  Rote.  Damn  ye,  ye  prig  ! 

Dor.  Monsieur  Trofignac  ! 

Trof.  Go  to  the  devil  ! 

[£raml  Messieurs  La  Garajrxrrn,  La  Bosn,  and 
Trofignac. 

Dor.  Oh,  I’m  disgraced  for  ever  ! 

Jlfon.  Bam.  Now,  son,  this  will  teach  you  how 
to  lire. 

Dor.  Your  son  ! I deny  the  kindred  ; I’m  the 
son  of  a whore,  and  I’il  bum  your  house  about 
your  ears,  you  old  rogue  you  ! IBstt. 

Mon . Bam.  Ha  1 ha  1— 

Mon.  Griff.  The  young  gentleman’s  in  a passion. 

Mon.  Bam.  They’re  aU  gone  for  ail  that,  and 
the  Sword-RoyaTs  the  beat  general  in  Christendom. 

Enter  Brastob’S  Servant  taUàngwith  Limita. 

Lie.  What,  that  tall  gentleman  I saw  in  the 
garden  with  ye  ? 

Serv.  The  saine,  he’s  my  master’s  unde,  and 
ranger  of  the  king’s  forests.  He  intends  to  leave 
my  master  ail  he  has. 

Mon.  Bam.  Don’t  I know  this  scoundrel? 
What,  is  his  master  here  ! — What  do  yon  do  here, 
rascal ? 

Serv.  I was  asking  whieh  must  be  my  master’s 
ch&mber. 

Mon.  Bam.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Serv.  Above  stairs  with  your  wifeand  daughter; 
and  1 want  to  know  where  he'a  to  lie,  that  1 may 
put  up  his  things. 

Mon.  Bam.  Do  you  so,  rascal  ? 

Serv.  A very  hantuome  inn  this. — Hors,  drawer, 
fotch  me  a pint  of  wine. 

Jlfon.  Bam.  Take  that,  rascal  ; do  yon  banter 
US  ? £ Kick»  Ma»  oaL 

Enter  Madame  Barnard. 

Mad.  Bam.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  hua- 
band  ? Are  not  you  ashamed  to  tum  your  house 
into  an  inn  ? — and  is  this  a dress  for  my  spouse, 
and  a man  of  your  character  ? 

Jlfon.  Bam.  l’d  rather  wear  this  dress  than  be 
ruined. 

Mad.  Bam.  You’re  nearer  being  so  than  you 
imagine  ; for  there  are  some  persons  within  who 
hâve  it  in  their  power  to  punish  you  for  your  ridi- 
culous  folly. 

Enter  Erastus,.  Itading  in  Mariamnn. 

Jlfon.  Bam.  How,  sir,  what  means  this  ? who 
sent  you  here  ? „ 

Braet.  Itwas  the  luckiest  star  in  your  firma- 
ment that  sent  me  here. 
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Mon.  Bam.  Then  I doubt,  at  my  birth,  the 
planets  were  but  in  a scurvy  disposition. 

Ercut.  Killing  one  of  the  king’s  stagB,  that  run 
hither  for  refuge,  is  enough  to  overtum  a fortune 
much  better  established  than  jours. — However,  sir, 
if  you  will  consent  to  give  me  your  daughter,  for 
her  sake  I will  be&r  you  harmless. 

Mon . Bam.  No,  sir  ; no  man  shall  bave  my 
daughter,  that  won’t  take  my  ho  use  too. 

Ercut.  Sir,  I will  take  your  house  ; pay  you  the 
full  value  ofit,  and  you  shall  remain  as  much  master 
of  it  as  ever. 

Mon.  Bam.  No,  sir,  that  won’t  do  neither  ; you 
must  be  master  yourself,  and  from  this  minute 


begin  to  do  the  honours  of  it  in  your  own  per- 
son. 

Erast.  Sir,  I readily  consent. 

Mon.  Bam . Upon  that  condition,  and  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  my  house,  here,  take  mv  daughter.— 
And  now,  sir,  if  you  think  you've  a hard  bargain, 
I don’t  care  if  I toss  you  in  my  wife,  to  make  you 
amends. 

Well,  then  since  ail  things  thus  are  fairly  sped, 
My  son  in  anger,  and  my  daughter  wed  ; 

My  house  disposed  of,  the  sole  cause  of  strife, 

1 now  may  hope  to  lead  a happy  life, 

If  I can  part  with  my  engaging  wife. 

[Bxeunt  omnet. 
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S»  Francis  Hradpircb,  a Country  Gentleman. 
Lord  Lomuu. 

8n  Charlbs. 

Unclb  Richard,  UncU  to  Sm  Francis  Hkad- 
pibcb. 

Sqüirr  Humphry,  Son  to  Sir  Francis  Hkad- 

P1RCH. 

COLONEL  COURTLY. 

Castain  Touprb. 

| Servants  to  Sir  Francis  Head» 

Ton,  i PMC** 

Jamrs,  Servant  to  Unclb  Richard. 

Monsyrab,  Steward  to  Lord  Loverulb. 


Shortyard,  a Mercer . 

Lady  Hbadfibce,  Wi/e  to  Sm  Franc» 
pircr. 

Miss  Bbtty,  her  Daughter. 

Lady  Arabblla,  Wift  to  Lord  Loyrrulh 
Clartnda,  a young  unmarried  Lady . 
Mrs.  Mothbrly,  one  that  lets  Lodging ». 
Martilla,  her  Niece. 

Mrs.  Handy,  Maid  to  Lady  Hradpihcb. 
Doll  Tripe,  Cookmaid  to  her  Ladythip. 
Dbborah,  Maid  to  Mrs.  Motherly. 
Trurty,  Maid  to  Lady  Arabblla. 
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SCENE  I. — A Boom  t » Unclk  Richard’» 

Haute. 

Enter  Unclb  Richard. 

Une.  Rich.  What  prudent  caies  does  this  deep 
foreseeing  nation  take  for  the  support  of  its  wor- 
sbipful  families  ! In  order  to  which,  and  that  they 
may  not  fail  to  be  always  significant  and  uaefol  in 
their  country,  it  is  a settled  foundation-point  that 
every  child  that  is  born  shall  be  a beggar,  ezcept 
one  ; and  that  he — shall  be  a fool.  My  grandfather 
was  bred  a fool,  as  the  country  report  ; my  fether 
was  a fool,  as  my  mother  used  to  say  ; my  brother 
was  a fool,  to  my  own  knowledge,  though  a great 
justice  of  the  peace;  and  he  has  left  a son  that 
will  make  his  son  a fool,  or  I am  mistaken.  The 
lad  is  now  fourteen  years  old,  and  but  just  out  of 
his  Psalter.  As  to  his  honoured  father,  my  much- 
esteemed  nephew — here  I hâve  him. — [ Takes  out  a 
letter .]  In  this  profound  epiatle  (which  I hâve 
just  now  received)  there  is  the  top  and  bottom  of 
him.  Forty  years  and  two  is  the  âge  of  him  ; in 
which  it  is  computed,  by  his  butler,  lus  own  person 
has  drank  two-and-thirty  tun  of  ale.  The  rest  of 
his  time  has  been  employed  in  peraecuting  ail  the 
poor  four-legged  créatures  round  that  would  but 
run  away  fast  enough  firom  him,  to  give  him  the 
high-mettled  pleasure  of  running  after  them.  In 
this  noble  employ  he  has  broke  his  right  arm,  his 


left  leg,  and  both  his  eollar-bones.  Once  he  broke 
his  neck,  but  that  did  him  no  harm  ; a nimble 
hedge-leaper,  a brother  of  the  stirrup,  that  was  by, 
whipped  off  his  horse  and  mended  it.  His  estate 
being  left  him  with  two  jointures  and  throe  weighty 
mortgages  upon  it,  he,  to  make  ail  easy,  and  pay 
his  brother’s  and  sister’s  portions,  married  a pro- 
fuse young  housewife  for  love,  with  never  a penny 
of  money.  H&ving  done  ail  this,  like  his  brave 
ancestors,  for  the  support  of  the  family,  he  now 
finds  children  and  interest-money  make  such  a 
bawling  about  his  ears,  that  he  has  taken  the 
fnendly  advice  of  his  neighbour,  the  good  lord 
Courtlove,  to  run  his  ea(ate  two  thousand  pounds 
more  in  debt,  that  he  may  retrieve  his  affairs  by 
being  a parliament-man,  and  bringing  his  wife  to 
London  to  play  off  a hundred  pounds  at  dice  with 
ladies  of  quality  before  breakfiut  But  let  me  read 
this  wiseacre’s  letter  once  over  again. — [Rende.] 
Most  honoured  uncle,  I do  not  douât  but  pou  hâve 
much  rejoiced  at  my  sucoese  in  my  élection.  It  Hat 
eost  me  some  money , I own  ; but  what  of  ail  that  l 
I am  a parliament-man,  and  that  will  tet  ail  to 
righte.  I hâve  lived  in  the  country  ail  my  days , 

’ tie  true  ; but  what  then  ! I hâve  mode  epeechet  at 
the  testions,  and  in  the  vettry  too,  and  can  elte - 
where , perhapt , at  well  at  tome  oihert  that  do  ; 
and  I hâve  a noble  friend  hard  by,  who  has  let  me 
into  tome  tmall  knowledge  qf  whaft  what  at  West- 
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minster.  And  so,  that  I may  be  aheays  ai  hand 
to  terre  my  country , I hâve  consulted  with  my  wife 
about  taking  a haute  ai  London,  and  bringing  her 
and  my  family  up  to  town  ; which,  her  opinion  is, 
mil  be  the  rightest  thing  in  the  world. — My  wife’s 
opinion  about  bringing  her  to  London  ! — l’Il  read 
no  more  of  thee — beast  ! 

[Strihes  Vu  letter  doom  with  hit  stick. 

Enter  James  hattily. 

James . Sir,  mr  ! do  you  he&r  the  news  ? They 
are  ail  a-coming. 

Une.  Rich.  Ay,  sirrah,  I hear  it,  with  a pox  to  it  ! 

James . Sir,  here’s  John  Moody  arrived  already  ; 
he’s  stamping  about  the  streets  in  his  dirty  boots, 
and  asking  every  man  he  meets,  if  they  can  tell 
where  he  may  hâve  a good  lodging  for  a parlia- 
ment-man,  till  he  can  hire  such  ahonse  as  becomes 
him.  He  tells  them  his  lady  and  ail  the  family  are 
Corning  too  ; and  that  they  are  so  nobly  attended 
they  care  not  a fig  for  anybody.  Sir,  they  hâve 
added  two  cart-horses  to  the  four  old  geldings, 
because  my  lady  will  bave  it  said  she  came  to  town 
in  her  coach-and-six ; and — hal  ha! — heayy  George 
the  plonghman  rides  postilion  ! 

Une.  Rich,  Very  well  ; the  joumey  begins  as  it 
should  do. — James  ! 

Jeunes,  Sir  ! 

Une.  Rich.  Dost  know  whether  they  bring  ail 
the  children  with  them  ? 

James.  Only  Squire  Humphry  and  Miss  Betty, 
sir  ; the  other  six  are  put  to  board  at  half-a-crown 
a week  a head,  with  Joan  Growse  at  Smoke-dung- 
hill-farm. 

Une.  Rich.  The  Lord  hâve  mercy  upon  ail 
good  folks  ! what  work  will  these  people  make  ! 
Dost  know  when  they’ll  be  here  ? 

James . John  says,  sir,  they’d  hâve  been  here  last 
night,  but  that  the  old  wheezy-belly  horse  tired, 
and  the  two  fore-wheels  came  crash  down  at  once 
in  Waggonrut-lane.  Sir,  they  were  cruelly  loaden, 
as  I understand  ; my  lady  herself,  he  says,  laid  on 
four  mail-trunlcs,  besides  the  great  deal-box,  which 
fat  Tom  sa  te  upon  behind. 

Une.  Rich.  So! 

James.  Then  within  the  coach  there  was  Sir 
Francis,  my  lady,  the  great  fat  lapdog,  Squire 
Humphry,  Miss  Betty,  my  lady*s  maid,  Mrs. 
Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe  the  cook  ; but  she  puked 
with  sitting  backward,  so  they  mounted  her  into 
the  coach-box. 

Une.  Rich.  Very  well. 

James.  Then,  sir,  for  fear  of  a famine  before  they 
should  get  to  the  baiting- place,  there  was  such 
baskets  of  plum-cake,  Dutch-gingerbread,  Che- 
shire-cheese,  Naples  biscuits,  maccaroons,  neats’- 
tongues,  and  cold  boiled  beef; — and  in  case  of 
sickness,  such  bottles  of  usquebaugh,  black-cherry 
brandy,  cinnamon-water,  sack,  tent,  and  strong- 
beer,  as  made  the  old  coach  crack  again. 

Une.  Rich.  Well  said  ! 

James.  And  for  defence  of  this  good  cheer  and 
my  lady’s  little  pearl  necklace,  there  was  the  family 
baÎ8ket-hilt  sword,  the  great  Turkish  cimiter,  the 
old  blunderbuss,  a good  bag  of  bullets,  and  a great 
horn  of  gunpowder. 

Une.  Rich.  Admirable  ! 

James.  Then  for  bandboxes,  they  were  so  be- 
piled  up — to  sir  Francis's  nose,  that  he  could 
only  peep  out  at  a chance  hele  with  one  eye,  as  if 


he  were  viewing  the  country  through  a perspective- 
glass. — But,  sir,  if  you  please,  fil  go  look  after 
John  Moody  a little,  for  fear  of  accidents  ; for  he 
never  was  in  London  before,  you  know,  but  one 
week,  and  then  he  was  kidnapped  into  a house  of 
ill  repute,  where  he  exchanged  ail  his  money  and 

clothes  for  a um  ! So  TU  go  look  after  him, 

[ Suit. 

Une.  Rich.  Nay,  I don’t  doubt  but  this  wise 
expédition  will  be  attended  with  more  adventures 
than  one.  This  noble  head  and  supporter  of  his 
family  will,  as  an  honest  country  gentleman,  get 
crédit  enough  amongst  the  tradesmen,  to  run  so  far 
in  debt  in  one  session,  as  will  make  him  just  fit  for 
a jail  when  he’s  dropped  at  the  next  élection.  He 
will  make  speech  es  in  the  house,  to  show  the 
govemment  of  what  importance  he  can  be  to  them, 
by  which  they  will  see  he  can  be  of  no  importance 
at  ail;  and  he  will  find,  in  time,  that  he  stands 
valued  at  (if  he  votes  right)  being  sometimes — 
invited  to  dinner  ! Then  his  wife  (wbo  has  ten 
times  more  of  a jade  about  her  than  she  yet  knows 
of  ) will  so  improve  in  this  rich  soil,  she  will,  in  one 
month,  leam  every  vice  the  finest  lady  in  the  town 
can  teach  her.  She  will  be  extremely  courteous  to 
the  fops  who  make  love  to  her  in  jest,  and  she  will 
be  extremely  grateful  to  those  who  do  it  in  earnest. 
She  will  viait  ail  ladies  that  will  let  her  into  their 
houses,  and  she  will  run  in  debt  to  ail  the  shop- 
keepers  that  will  let  her  into  their  books.  In  short, 
before  her  husband  has  got  five  pound  by  a speech 
at  Westminster,  she  will  hâve  lost  five  hundred  at 
cards  and  dice  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's. — Wife 
and  family  to  London  with  a pox  ! lExiL 


SCENE  II.— Roatn  in  Mrs.  Motherly’s 

Haute. 

Enter  James,  and  John  Moody. 

James.  Dear  John  Moody,  I am  so  glad  to  see 
you  in  London  once  more. 

John.  And  I you,  dear  Mr.  James.  Give  me  a 
kiss. — Why  that1  b friendly. 

James.  I wish  they  had  been  so,  John,  that  you 
met  with  when  you  were  here  before. 

John.  Ah — murrain  upon  ail  rogues  and  whores  ! 
I say.  But  I am  grown  so  cunning  now,  the  deel 
himself  can’t  handle  me.  I hâve  made  a notable 
bargain  for  these  lodgings  here,  we  are  to  pay  but 
five  pounds  a- week,  and  hâve  ail  the  house  to  our- 
selves. 

James.  Where  are  the  people  that  belong  to  it 
to  be  then  ? 

John.  Oh  I there* s only  the  gentlewoman,  her 
two  maids,  and  a cousin,  a very  pretty,  civil  young 
woman  truly,  and  the  maids  are  the  merriest 
grigs— 

James.  Hâve  a care,  John. 

John.  Oh,  fear  nothing  ; we  did  so  play  toge- 
ther  last  night. 

James.  Hush  ! here  cornes  my  master. 

Enter  Unclb  Richard. 

Une.  Rich.  What  ! John  has  taken  these  lodg- 
ings, has  he  ? 

James.  Yes,  sir,  he  has  taken  ’em.  [J&rft. 

Une.  Rich.  O John  ! how  dost  do,  honest  John  ! 
I am  glad  to  see  thee  with  ail  my  heart 
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John.  I hnmbly  tbank  your  worship.  I’m  staut 
still,  and  a faithful  awd  servant  to  th’  family. 
Heaven  prosper  aw  that  belong  to’t. 

Une.  Rich.  What,  they  are  ail  npon  the  road  ? 

John . As  mony  as  the  awd  coach  wonld  haüîd, 
sir  : the  Lord  send  ’em  well  to  tawn. 

Une.  Rich*  And  well  ont  on’t  again,  John,  ha  1 

John.  Ah,  sir  1 yon  are  a wise  man,  10  ami: 
home’s  home,  I say.  I wiah  we  get  any  good 
here.  I’s  snre  we  ha’  got  little  npo’  the  road. 
Some  mischief  or  other  aw  the  day  long.  Slap  1 
goes  one  thing,  crack  1 goes  another  ; my  lady 
cries  ont  for  driving  fast  ; the  awd  cattle  are  for 
going  slow  ; Roger  whips,  they  stand  still  and 
kick  ; nothing  but  a sort  of  a contradiction  aw  the 
journey  long.  My  lady  would  gladly  hâve  been 
here  last  night,  sir,  thongh  there  were  no  lodgings 
got  ; bat  ber  ladyship  said,  she  did  naw  care  for 
that,  she’d  lie  in  the  inn  where  the  horses  stood,  as 
long  as  it  was  in  London. 

Une.  Rich.  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John  ! — 

John.  Ah,  sir,  I hâve  seen  a little  of  ’em, 
thongh  not  so  much  as  my  betters.  Your  worship 
is  naw  married  yet  ? 

Une.  Rich.  No,  John,  no  ; I am  an  old  bache- 
lor  still. 

John.  HeavenB  bless  yon,  and  preserve  yon,  sir. 

Une.  Rich . I think  yon  hâve  lost  your  good 
wom&n,  John  ? 

John.  No,  sir,  that  hâve  I not  ; Bridget  sticks 
to  me  still,  sir.  She  was  for  coming  to  London 
too,  bnt,  no,  says  I,  there  may  be  mischief  enough 
done  withont  yon. 

Une.  Rich.  Why  that  was  bravely  spoken,  John, 
and  like  a man. 

John.  Sir,  were  my  measter  bnt  hafe  the  mon 
that  I am,  gadswookers — thongh  he’ll  speak  stantly 
too  sometimes,  but  then  he  canno  hawd  it  ; no,  he 


canno  hawd  it. 


Enter  Dkborah.' 


Deb.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Moody,  here’s  the  coach 
corne.' 

John.  Already  ! no  sure. 

Deb.  Yes,  yes,  it’s  at  the  door,  they  are  getting 
ont  ; my  mistress  is  run  to  receive  ’em. 

John.  And  so  will  I,  as  in  duty  bound. 

[Exit  with  Dhborah. 

Une.  Rich.  And  I will  stay  here,  not  being  in 
dnty  bound  to  do  the  honours  of  this  honse. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Hxadptscb,  Lady  Hkadpircb, 
’Sqoire  Humphry,  Miss  Brtty,  Mis  Handt,  John 
Moody,  and  Mrs.  Mothnrly. 

Lady  Head.  Do  yon  hear,  Moody,  let  ail  the 
things  be  first  laid  down  here,  and  then  carried 
where  the^ll  be  used. 

John.  They  shall,  an’t  please  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Head.  What,  my  Uncle  Richard  here  to 
reçoive  ns  1 This  is  kind  indeed  : air,  I am  extremely 
glad  to  see  yon. 

Une.  Rich . [Salutes  her.]  Niece,  your  servant. 
— [Aside.  ] I am  extremely  sorry  to  see  yon  in  the 
worst  place  I know  in  the  World  for  a good  woman 
to  grow  better  in. — [Aloud.]  Nephew,  I am  your 
servant  too  ; but  I don’t  know  how  to  bid  yon 
welcome. 

Sir  Fran.  I am  sorry  for  that,  sir. 

Une.  Rich.  Nay,  ’tis  for  your  own  sake  : l’m 
not  concemed. 

Sir  Fran.  I hope,  oncle,  1 shall  give  yon  snch 


weighty  reasons  for  what  I hâve  done,  sa  shall 
convxnce  yon  I am  a prudent  man. 

Une.  Rich.  That  wflt  thon  never  oonvinoe  me 
of,  whilst  thon  shalt  live.  [ Aride. 

Sir  Fran.  Here,  Humphry,  corne  np  to  yoar 
uncle. — Sir,  this  is  yoar  godson. 

Sqnire  Hum.  Hononnsd  uncle  and  god&ther,  I 
crave  leave  to  ask  your  blessing.  [Kneets. 

Une.  Rich.  [Acide.]  Thon  art  a nnmskull  I see 
already. — [Pufa  Me  hand  on  Me  head.]  There, 
thon  hast  it.  And  if  it  will  do  thee  any  good,  may 
it  be  to  make  thee,  at  least,  as  wise  a man  as  thy 
father. 

Lady  Head.  Miss  Betty,  don’t  yon  see  yonr 
Uncle! 

Une.  Rich.  And  for  thee,  my  dear,  mayst  thon 
be,  at  least,  as  good  a woman  as  thy  mother. 

Miee  Bet.  1 wiah  I may  ever  be  so  handsome, 
sir. 

Une.  Rich.  Ha  t Miss  Pert  ! now  thafs  a 
thought  that  seems  to  hâve  been  hatched  in  the 
girl  on  this  side  Highgate.  [ Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Her  tongue  is  a little  nimble,  sir. 

Lady  Head.  That’s  only  from  her  country  édu- 
cation, sir  Francis,  she  has  been  kept  there  too 
long  ; I therefore  brought  her  to  London,  sir,  to 
learn  more  reserve  and  modesty. 

Une.  Rich.  Oh,  the  beat  place  in  the  world  for  itl 
Every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  something  of 
it.  There’s  the  good  gentlewoman  of  the  house 
looks  like  a knowing  person,  even  she  perhaps  will 
be  so  good  to  read  her  a lesson,  now  and  then, 
npon  that  snbject. — [Aside.]  An  amnt  bawd,  or 
I hâve  no  skfll  in  physiognomy  ! 

Mrs.  Moth.  Alas,  sir,  miss  won’t  stand  long  in 
need  of  my  poor  instructions  ; if  she  does,  they’U 
be  always  at  her  service. 

Lady  Head.  Very  obliging  indeed,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Sir  Fran.  Very  kind  and  civil  truly  ; 1 believe 
we  are  got  into  a mighty  good  house  here. 

Une . Rich.  [Aside.]  For  good  business  very 
probable. — [Aloud.]  Well,  niece,  your  servant  for 
to-night  ; yon  hâve  a great  deal  of  aifain  npon  your 
hands  here,  so  I won’t  hinder  yon. 

Lady  Head.  I believe,  sir,  I shan’t  hâve  much 
lésa  every  day,  while  I stay  in  this  town,  of  one 
sort  or  other. 

Une.  Rich.  Why,  ’tis  a town  of  much  action 
indeed. 

Miee  Bet.  And  my  mother  did  not  corne  to  it 
to  be  idle,  sir. 

Une.  Rich.  Nor  yon  neither,  I dans  say,  young 
mistress. 

Miee  Bet.  1 hope  not,  sir. 

Une.  Rich.  Um  1 miss  Mettle. — [Going,  Sir 
Francis  foUoteing  Mm.]  Where  are  yon  going, 
nephew  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Only  to  attend  yon  to  the  door,  sir. 

Une.  Rich.  Phu  ! no  ceremony  with  me  ; yon*ll 
find  I shall  use  none  with  yon  or  yonr  family. 

Sir  Fran.  I muet  do  as  you  command  me,  sir. 

[Exil  Umclr  Richard.  ' 

* Mise  Bet.  This  oncle  Richard,  papa,  seems  but  . 
a crusty  sort  of  an  old  fellow. 

Sir  Fran.  He  is  a little  odd,  child  ; bnt  yon 
must  be  very  civil  to  him,  for  he  has  a great  deal  of 
money,  and  nobody  knows  who  he  may  give  it  to. 

Lady  Head.  Phu,  a fig  for  his  money  ! yon  hâve 
so  many  projects  of  late  about  money,  rince  you 
are  a parliament-man,  we  must  make  ourselves 
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slaves  to  his  testy  humours,  seven  years  perhaps, 
in  hopes  to  be  his  hein  ; and  then  he'll  be  just  old 
enough  to  marry  his  maid. — But  pray  let  us  take 
care  of  our  things  bere  : are  they  aîl  brought  in  yet? 

Mrs.  H and.  Almost,  my  lady  ; there  are  only 
some  of  the  bandboxes  behind,  and  a few  odd 
things. 

Lady  Head.  Let  'em  be  fetched  in  presently. 

Mrs.  Hand.  They  are  here. — Corne,  bring  the 
things  in. 

Enter  Serrant. 

Is  there  ail  yet  ? 

Serv.  Ail  but  the  great  basket  of  apples,  and  the 
goose-pye. 

Enter  Do ll  Taira. 

Doli.  Ah,  my  lady  t we’re  aw  undone  ; the 
goose-pye*s  gwon. 

AU.  Gone? 

Sir  Fran.  The  goose-pye  gone  ? how  ? 

Doit.  Why,  sir,  I had  got  it  fut  under  my  arm 
to  bring  it  in,  but  being  almost  dark,  up  cornes  tu  o 
of  these  thin  starved  London  rognes,  one  gives  me 
a great  kick  o’  the — here  ; [Laying  her  hand  upon 
her  baekeide .]  while  t’other  hungry  varlet  twitched 
the  dear  pye  out  of  my  hands,  and  away  they  run 
dawn  Street  like  two  greyhounds.  I cried  out  firel 
but  heavy  George  and  fat  Tom  are  after  'em  with 
a vengeance  ; they’ll  sauce  their  jackets  for  'em, 
1*11  warrant  ’em. 

Enter  Gbobok  with  a Woody  face,  and  Ton. 

So,  hâve  you  catched  ’em  ? 

George . Catched'em  ! the  gallows  catch  ’em  for 
me  ! I had  naw  run  hafe  the  length  of  our  beara, 
before  somewhat  fetched  me  such  a wherry  across 
the  shins,  that  dawn  came  I flop  o’  my  feace  ail 
along  in  the  channel,  and  thought  1 should  ne’er 
ha’  gotten  up  again  ; but  Tom  bas  skaward  after 
them,  and  cried  murder  as  he’d  been  stuck. 

Tom . Yes,  and  straight  upo’  that,  swap  cornes 
somewhat  across  my  forehead,  with  such  a force, 
that  dawn  came  I like  an  ox. 

Squire  Hum.  So,  the  poor  pye’s  quite  gone  then  ! 

Tom.  Gone,  young  measter!  yeaten  I believe 
by  this  time.  These  I suppose  are  what  they  call 
sharpers  in  this  country. 

Squire  Hum.  It  was  a rare  good  pye. 

Doit.  As  e’er  these  hands  put  pepper  to. 

Lady  Head.  Pray  Mrs.  Motherly,  do  they  make 
a practice  of  these  things  often  here  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  Madam,  they’ll  twitch  a rump  of 
beef  out  of  a boiling  copper  ; and  for  a silver  tan- 
kard,  they  make  no  more  conscience  of  that,  than 
if  it  were  a Tunbridge  sugar-box. 

Sir  Fran.  I wish  the  coach  and  horses,  George, 
were  safe  got  to  the  inn.  Do  you  and  Boger  take 
spécial  care  that  nobody  runs  away  with  them,  as 
you  go  thither. 

George.  1 believe,  sir,  our  cattle  woantyeasily  be 
run  away  with  to-night  ; but  weest  take  beat  care 
we  con  of  them,  poor  saule  ! [Exil. 

Sir  Fran.  Do  so/pray  now. 

Squire  Hum.  Feather,  I had  ratber  they  had 
run  away  with  heavy  George  than  the  goose-pye, 
a slice  of  it  before  supper  to  night  would  hâve  been 
pure. 

Lady  Head.  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of  his 
belly. 

Sir  Fran.  But,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him  to 
be  a little  hungry  after  a journey. 


Lady  Head.  Pray,  good  sir  Francis,  he  has  been 
constantly  eating  in  the  coach,  and  out  of  the 
coach,  above  seven  hours  this  day.  I wish  my 
poor  girl  could  eat  a quarter  as  much. 

Miss  B et.  Marna,  1 could  eat  a good  deal  more 
than  I do,  but  then  1 should  grow  fat  mayhap,  like 
him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

Lady  Head . Mrs.  Motherly,  will  you  be  so  Idnd 
to  tell  them  wbere  they  shall  carry  the  things  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  Madam,  Fil  do  the  beat  I can  : I 
doubt  our  closets  will  scarce  hold  ’em  ail,  but  we 
hâve  garrets  and  cellars,  which,  with  the  help  of 
hiring  a store-room,  1 hope  may  do. — [ To  Toii.] 
Sir,  will  you  be  so  good  to  help  my  maids  a little 
in  carrying  away  the  things? 

Tom.  With  ail  my  heart,  forsooth,  if  I con  but 
sec  my  way  ; but  these  whoresons  hâve  awmost 
knocked  my  eyen  awt.  [They  carry  qf  the  things. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Will  y our  ladyship  please  to  refresh 
yourself  with  a dish  of  tes,  after  your  fatigue  ? I 
think  1 bave  pretty  good. 

Lady  Head.  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Mothbrly. 

Squire  Hum.  Would  not  a good  tankard  of 
strong  beer,  nutmeg,  and  sugar,  do  better,  feather, 
with  a toast  and  some  cheese  ? 

Sir  Fran.  I think  it  would,  son. — Here,  John 
Moody,  get  us  a tankard  of  good  hearty  stuff 
presently. 

John.  Sir,  here’s  Norfolk-nog  to  be  had  at  next 
door. 

Squire  Hum.  That’s  beat  of  ail,  feather  ; but 
make  haste  with  it,  John.  [Exit  John  Moodt. 

Lady  Head.  Well,  I wonder,  Sir  Francis,  you 
will  encourage  that  lad  to  s will  his  guts  thus  with 
such  beastly,  lubberly  liquor  : if  it  were  bur- 
gundy,  or  champagne,  something  might  be  said 
for’t  ; they’d  perhaps  give  him  some  wit  and 
spirit  ; but  such  heavy,  muddy  stuff  as  this  will 
make  him  quite  stupid. 

Sir  Fran.  Why  you  know,  my  dear,  I hâve 
drank  good  ale  and  strong  beer  these  thirty  years, 
and  by  your  permission  Idon’t  know  that  I want  wit. 

Miss  Bet.  But  you  might  hâve  had  more,  papa, 
if  you  had  been  govemed  by  my  mother. 

Re-enter  John  Moody,  with  a tankard , S^e. 

Sir  Fran.  Daughter,  he  that  is  govemed  by  his 
wife,  has  no  wit  at  ail. 

Miss  Bet.  Then  I hope  I shall  marry  a fool, 
father,  for  I shall  love  to  govera  dearly. 

Sir  Fran.  Here,  Humphry,  here’s  to  thee. — 
[jDrinfa.]  You  are  too  pert,  child,  it  don’t  do 
well  in  a young  woman. 

Lady  Head.  Pray,  sir  Francis,  don’t  snub  her, 
she  has  a fine  growing  spirit,  and  if  you  check  her 
so,  you’U  make  her  as  dull  as  her  brother  there. 

Squire  Hum.  lndeed,  mother,  I think  my  sis  ter 
is  too  forward.  [ A/ler  drinktng  a long  draught. 

Miss  Bet.  You,  you  think  I’m  too  forward  ! 
what  hâve  you  to  do  to  think,  brother  Heavy  ? 
you  are  too  fat  to  think  of  anything  but  your  belly. 

Lady  Head.  Well  said,  miss  ; he’s  none  of  your 
master,  though  he’s  your  elder  brother. 

Be-enUr  Gaoaea. 

George.  Sir,  I hâve  no  good  opinion  of  this 
tawne,  it’s  made  up  of  mischief,  I think. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  now  ? 

George,  l’se  teU  your  worship  ; before  we  were 
gotten  to  the  Street  end,  a great  luggerheaded  cart, 
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with  wheels  as  thick  as  a good  brick  wall,  laid  hawld 
of  tbe  coach,  and  bas  pood  it  aw  to  bits.  An  this  be 
London,  wa’d  we  were  ail  weel  i’th’  country  again. 

Miss  Bet.  What  hâve  yon  to  do,  sir,  to  wish  ns 
ail  in  tbe  country  again,  lubber  ? I bope  we  shan't 
go  in  the  country  again  these  seven  years,  marna, 
let  twenty  coaches  be  pulled  to  pièces. 

Sir  Fran . Hold  yonr  tongue,  Betty. — [ To 
George.]  Wa8  Roger  in  no  fault  in  this  ? 

George . No,  sir,  nor  I neither.  Are  not  you 
ashamed,  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  to  do  such  an 
unkind  thing  to  étrangers  ? No,  says  he,  you  bump- 
kin. — Sir,  he  did  the  thing  on  very  purpose,  and  so 
the  folks  said  that  stood  by  ; but  they  said  your 
worship  need  na  be  concerned,  for  you  might  hâve 
a lawBuit  with  him  when  you  pleased,  that  would 
not  coBt  you  above  a hundred  pounds,  and  mayhap 
you  might  get  the  better  of  him. 

Sir  Fran.  1*11  try  what  I can  do  with  him,  egad, 
I’il  make  such — 

Squire  Hum.  Feather,  hâve  him  before  the  par- 
liament 

Sir  Fran.  And  so  I will  ; I’U  make  him  know 
who  I am.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

George.  I believe  in  London,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  What' s the  viliain's  name  ? 

George . I think  I heard  somebody  call  him  Dick. 

Sir  Fran.  Where  did  he  go  ? 

George.  Sir,  he  went  home. 

Sir  Fran.  Where’s  that  ? 

George.  By  my  troth  1 do  naw  knaw.  I heard 
him  say  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  us  to- 
night,  and  so  he'd  go  home  and  smoke  a pipe. 

Lady  Head.  Corne,  air  Francis,  don’t  put  your- 
self  in  a heat,  accidents  will  happen  to  people  in 
travelling  abroad  to  see  the  world.  Êat  your 
supper  heartily,  go  to  bed,  sleep  quietly,  and  to- 
morrow  see  if  you  can  buy  a handsome  second- 
hand  coach  for  présent  use,  bespeak  a new  one, 
and  then  aU’s  easy.  [Excvnt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Boom  i»  the  saine. 

« 

Enter  Colonel  Oourtly. 

CoL  Who’s  that,  Deborah  ? 

Enter  Deborah. 

Deb.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Col.  What,  do  you  keep  open  house  here  ? I 
fbund  the  Street  door  as  wide  as  it  could  gape. 

Deb.  Sir,  we  are  ail  in  a bustle,  we  hâve  lodgers 
corne  in  to-night,  the  house  fulL 

Col.  Where’s  your  mistress  ? 

Deb.  Prodigious  busy  with  ber  company  ; but 
1*11  tell  Mrs.  Martilla  you  are  here,  1 believe  she’ll 
corne  to  you. 

Col.  That  wül  do  as  welL — [Exit  Deborah.  ] 
Poor  Martilla  ! she’s  a very  good  girl,  and  I bave 
loved  her  a great  while.  I think  Bix  months 
it  is,  since,  like  a merciless  highwayman,  I made 
her  deliver  ail  she  had  about  her  ; she  begged 
hard,  poor  thing,  I’d  leave  her  one  small  bauble. 
Had  I let  her  keep  it,  1 believe  she  had  still  kept 
me.  Could  women  but  refuse  their  ravenous 
lovera  that  one  dear  destructive  moment,  how 
long  might  they  reign  over  them  ! — But  for  a bane 
to  both  their  joys  and  ours,  when  they  hâve  indulged 
us  with  such  favours  as  to  make  us  adore  them,  they 
are  not  able  to  refuse  us  that  one  which  puts  an 
end  to  our  dévotion. 


Enter  Marthjjl 

Martilla,  how  dost  thou  do,  my  child  ? 

Mar.  As  well  as  a losing  gam ester  can. 

Col.  Why,  what  hâve  you  lost  ? 

Mar.  I hâve  lost  you. 

Col . How  came  you  to  lose  me  ? 

Mar.  By  losing  m y self. 

Col.  We  can  be  friends  stUL 

Mar.  Dullones. 

Col . Useful  ones  perhaps.  Shall  I help  thee  to 
a good  husband  ? 

Mar.  Not  if  I were  richenoughtolivewithoutone. 

Col.  I’m  sorry  I am  not  rich  enough  to  make 
thee  so  ; but  we  won’t  talk  of  melancholy  thinga. 
Who  are  these  folks  your  aunt  bas  got  in  her  house? 

Mar.  One  sir  Francis  Headpiece  and  his  lady, 
with  a son  and  daughter. 

Col.  Headpiece  1 cotso,  I know  ’em  a little.  I 
met  with  vem  at  a race  in  the  country  two  years 
since  ; a sort  of  blockhead,  is  not  he  ? 

Mar.  So  they  say. 

Col.  His  wife  seemed  a mettled  gentlewoman,  if 
she  had  had  but  a fair  field  to  range  in. 

Mar.  That  she  won’t  want  now,  for  they  stay 
in  town  the  whole  winter. 

Col.  Oh,  that  will  do  to  show  ail  her  parts  in. 

Enter  Mrs.  Mothbrly. 

How  do  you  do,  my  old  acquaintance  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  At  your  service  you  know  always,  { 
colonel.  j 

Col.  I hear  you  hâve  got  good  company  in  the 
house.  I 

Mrs.  Moth.  I hope  it  will  prove  so  ; he’s  a par* 
liament  man  only,  colonel,  you  know  there’s  some 
danger  in  that. 

Col.  Oh,  never  fear,  he’U  pay  his  landlady, 
though  he  don’t  pay  his  butcher. 

Mrs.  Moth.  His  wife’s  a dever  woman. 

Col.  So  she  is. 

Mrs.  Moth.  How  do  you  know  ? 

CoL  I hâve  seen  her  in  the  country,  and  I begin 
to  think  l’il  visit  her  in  town. 

Mrs.  Moth.  You  begin  to  look  like  a rogue. 

Col.  What,  your  wicked  fancies  are  stirring 
already  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  Y ours  are,  or  I’m  mîstaken.  But 
— PU  bave  none  of  your  pranks  played  upon  her. 

Col.  Why  she’s  no  girl,  she  can  defend  herself. 

Mrs.  Moth . But  what  if  she  won’t  ? 

Col.  Why,  then,  she  can  blâme  neither  you  nor  me. 

Mrs.  Moth.  You’U  never  be  quiet  till  you  get 
my  Windows  broke  ; but  I must  go  and  attend  my 
lodgers,  so  good  night. 

Col.  Do  so,  and  give  my  service  to  my  lady, 
and  teü  her,  if  she’U  give  me  leave,  I’U  do  myself 
the  honour  to-morrow  to  corne  and  tender  my 
services  to  her,  as  long  as  ahe  stays  in  town. — 
[Aride.]  If  it  ben’t  too  long. 

Mrs.  Moth.  I’U  tell  her  what  a devil  you  are, 
and  ad  vise  her  to  hâve  a care  of  you. 

Col.  Do,  that  will  make  her  every  time  she  sees 
me  think  of  what  I’d  be  at. — [Exit  Mrs.  Mother- 
lt.]  Dear  Martilla,  good  night,  I know  you  won't 
be  my  hindrance  ; I’ü  do  you  as  good  a tara  some 
time  or  other.  WeU,  I am  so  glad,  you  don’t  love 
me  too  much. 

Mar.  When  that’s  our  fete,  as  too,  too  oft  we 
prove, 

How  bitterly  we  pay  the  past  delights  of  love! 
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SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Lord  Lovsruls’s 

House. 

Enter  Lord  Lovbbuls  and  Lady  Ajubsixa. 

Lady  Ara . Well,  look  you,  my  lord,  I can  bear 
it  no  longer  ; nothing  atill  but  abont  my  faults,  my 
faults  ! an  agreeable  snbject  trnly  1 

Lord  Love.  But,  madam,  if  yon  won’t  bear  of 
yonr  faults,  how  is  it  likely  you  shoold  ever  mend 
’em? 

Lady  Ara.  Why,  I don't  intend  to  mend  'em. 
I can’t  mend  ’em,  I hâve  told  yon  ao  a hnndred 
times  ; you  know  1 bave  tried  to  do  it,  over  and 
over,  and  it  burts  me  ao  I can't  bear  it.  Why, 
don’t  you  know,  my  lord,  that  whenever  (juat  to 
please  you  only)  I bave  gone  about  to  wean  m y self 
nom  a fault  (one  of  my  faults  I mean  that  I love 
dearly),  han’t  it  put  me  ao  ont  of  humour  you 
oould  acarce  endure  tbe  house  with  me  ? 

Lord  Love.  Look  you,  my  de&r,  it  is  very  true, 
that  in  weanmgone’s  self  from — 

Lady  Ara.  Weaning  I why,  ay,  don’t  you  aee, 
that  even  in  weaning  poor  children  from  the  nurse 
it’s  almost  the  death  of  *em?  and  don’t  you  see 
your  true  religions  people,  when  they  go  about  to 
wean  themselves,  and  hase  solemn  daya  of  fasting 
and  praying,  on  purpose  to  help  them,  does  it  not 
ao  disorder  them,  there’s  no  coming  near  'cm  ; are 
they  not  as  cross  as  the  devil  ? and  then  they  don’t 
do  the  business  neither  ; for  next  day  their  faults 
are  just  where  they  were  the  day  before. 

Lord  Love.  But,  madam,  can  you  think  it  a rea- 
aonable  thing  to  be  abroad  till  two  o’dock  in  the 
morning,  when  you  know  I go  to  bed  at  eleven  ? 

Lady  Ara.  And  can  you  think  it  a wiae  thing 
(to  talk  your  own  way  now)  to  go  to  bed  at 
eleven,  when  you  know  I am  likely  to  disturb  you 
by  coming  there  at  three  ? 

Lord  Love.  Well,  the  xnanner  of  women’s  living 
of  late  is  insupportable,  and  some  way  or  other — 

Lady  Ara.  It’s  to  be  mended,  I suppose. — Pray, 
my  lord,  one  word  of  fair  argument.  You  com- 
plain  of  my  late  hours  ; I of  your  early  ones  ; so 
far  we  are  even,  you’ll  allow.  But  which  gives  us 
the  beat  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  polite  world  ? My 
two  o’clock  speaks  life,  activity,  spirit,  and  vigour  ; 
your  eleven  has  a dull,  drowsy,  stupid,  good-for- 
nothing  sound  with  it.  It  savoura  much  of  a me- 
chanic,  who  must  get  to  bed  betimes  that  he  may 
rise  early  to  open  his  shop,  faugh  1 

Lord  Love.  I thought  to  go  to  bed  early  and 
rise  ao,  was  ever  eateemed  a right  practice  for  ail 
people. 

Lady  Ara.  Beastsdoit. 

Lord  Love.  Fy,  fÿ,  madam,  fy  1 But  ’tia  not 
your  ill  hours  akme  disturb  me  ; but  the  ill  com- 
pany who  occasion  those  ill  hours. 

Lady  Ara.  And  pray  what  ill  company  may 
those  be  ? 

Lord  Love.  Why,  women  that  lose  their  money, 
and  men  that  win  it  : espedally  when  ’tis  to  be 
paid  ont  of  their  husband’s  eatate  ; or  if  that  fail, 
and  the  creditor  be  a little  pressing,  the  lady  will 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  try  if  the  gentleman,  instead 
of  gold,  will  accept  of  a trinket. 


Lady  Ara.  My  lord,  you  grow  acurrilous,  and 

Îou’ll  make  me  hâte  you.  I’il  hâve  you  to  know 
keep  company  with  the  politest  people  in  the 
town,  and  the  assemblies  I frequent  are  full  of  such. 
Lord  Love.  So  are  the  cherches  now  and  then. 
Lady  Ara.  My  friends  frequent  them  often,  as 
well  as  the  assemblies. 

Lord  Love.  They  would  do  it  oftener,  if  a groom 
of  the  chamber  there  were  allowed  to  furnish  cards 
and  dice  to  the  company. 

Lady  Ara.  You’d  make  a woman  mad  ! 

Lord  Love.  You’d  make  a man  a fooL 
Lady  Ara.  If  Heaven  bas  made  you  otherwise, 
that  won’t  be  in  my  power. 

Lord  Love,  l’il  try  if  I can  prevent  your  making 
me  a beggar  at  least. 

Lady  Ara.  A beggar  ! Crœsua  ! I’m  ont  of 
patience  ! — I won’t  corne  home  till  four  to-morrow 
morning. 

Lord  Love.  Ill  order  the  doors  to  be  locked  at 
twelve. 

Lady  Ara.  Then  I won’t  cerne  home  till  to- 
morrow  night. 

Lord  Love.  Then  you  ahall  never  corne  home 
again,  madam.  [£*ü 

Lady  Ara.  There  he  has  knocked  me  down. 
My  fatber  upon  our  marriage  aaid,  wives  were 
corne  to  that  pass,  he  did  not  think  it  fit  they 
should  be  trusted  with  pin-money,  and  ao  would 
not  let  thia  man  settle  one  penny  upon  his  poor 
wife,  to  serve  her  at  a dead  lift  for  separate  main- 
tenance. 

Enter  Clarutoa. 

Clar.  Good-morrow,  madam;  how  do  you  do 
to-day  ? you  aeem  to  be  in  a little  fluster. 

Lady  Ara.  My  lord  has  been  in  one,  and  as  I 
am  the  most  complaisant  poor  créature  in  the 
world,  I put  myaelf  into  one  too,  purely  to  be 
auitable  company  to  him. 

Clar.  You  are  prodigtous  good;  but  surely  it 
must  be  mighty  agreeable  when  a man  and  his  wife 
can  give  themselvea  the  same  tum  of  conversation. 
Lady  Ara.  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  ! 
Clar.  But  yet,  though  I believe  there’s  no  life 
so  happy  as  a married  one,  in  the  main  ; yet  I 
fancy,  where  two  people  are  so  very  much  together, 
they  must  often  be  in  want  of  something  to  talk 
upon. 

Lady  Ara.  Clarinda,  you  are  the  most  mistaken 
in  the  world  ; married  people  hâve  things  to  talk 
of,  child,  that  never  enter  into  the  imagination  of 
others.  Why  now,  here’s  my  lord  and  1,  we  han’t 
been  married  above  two  short  yeara,  you  know,  and 
we  hâve  already  eight  or  ten  thinga  constantly  in 
bank,  that  whenever  we  want  company,  we  can 
talk  of  any  one  of  them  for  two  hours  together, 
and  the  subject  never  the  flatter.  It  will  be  as 
fresh  next  day,  if  we  hâve  occasion  for  it,  as  it  was 
the  first  day  it  entertained  us. 

Clar.  Why  that  must  be  wonderful  pretty. 

Lady  Ara.  Oh,  there’s  ^ no  life  like  it  ! Thia 
very  dav  now,  for  example!,  my  lord  and  I,  after  a 
pretty  cheerful  têle-à-têie  dinner,  sat  down  by  the 
fireside,  in  an  idle,  indolent,  picktooth  way  for  a 
while,  as  if  we  had  not  thought  of  one  another’a 
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being  in  tbe  room.  At  laat  (stretching  himself, 
and  yawning  twice),  my  dear,  says  he,  you  came 
home  very  late  laat  night.  ’Twaa  but  two  in  the 
morning,  aays  I.  I waa  in  bed  (yawning)  by 
eleven,  saya  he.  So  you  are  every  night,  aaya  I. 
Well,  aaya  he,  I am  amazed  how  you  can  ait  up 
ao  late.  How  can  you  be  amazed,  says  I,  at  a 
thing  that  happena  ao  often  ? Upon  which  we 
entered  into  conyeraation.  And  though  thia  is  a 
point  haa  entertained  ua  above  fifty  timea  already, 
we  alwaya  find  ao  many  pretty  new  things  to  aay 
upon’t,  that  I believe  in  my  aoul  it  will  laat  as  long 
aa  we  live. 

Clar . But  in  auch  sort  of  family  dialogues 
(though  extremely  well  for  paaaing  of  time)  don't 
there  now  and  then  enter  aome  little  witty  sort  of 
bitterneaa  ? 

Lady  Ara . O yea  ; which  don't  do  amias  at  ail, 
a little  aomething  that’a  aharp,  modérâtes  the 
extreme  sweetness  of  matrimonial  society,  which 
would  elae  perhaps  be  cloying.  Though  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Clarinda,  I think  we  squeezed  a 
little  too  much  lemon  into  it  thia  bout;  for  it 
grew  ao  aour  at  last,  that  I think  I almoat  told  him 
he  waa  a fool  ; and  he  talked  aomething  oddly  of 
turnmg  me  ont  of  doora. 

Clar . Oh,  but  bave  a care  of  that  ! 

Lady  Ara.  Why,  to  be  aerioua,  Clarinda,  what 
would  you  hâve  a woman  do  in  my  case  ? There 
ia  no  one  thing  he  can  do  in  thia  world  to  pleaae 
me— except  giving  me  money;  and  that  he  ia 
growing  weary  of  ; and  I at  the  same  time  (partly 
by  nature,  and  partly  perhaps  by  keeping  the  beat 
company)  do  with  my  aoul  love  almoat  every  thing 
that  he  hâtes.  I dote  upon  aaaembliea,  adore 
masqueradea,  my  heart  bounda  at  a bail  ; I love 
play  to  distraction,  carda  enchant  me,  and  diœ — 
put  me  out  of  my  little  wita. — Dear,  dear  hazard, 
what  muaic  there  ia  in  the  rattle  of  the  dice,  com- 
pared  to  a aleepy  opéra!  Do  you  ever  play  at 
hazard,  Clarinda  ? 

Clar . Never;  I don't  think  it  sita  well  upon 
women  ; it’s  very  masculine,  and  haa  too  much  of  a 
rake  ; you  aee  how  it  makea  the  men  Bwear  and 
curae.  Sure  it  muât  incline  the  women  to  do  the 
same  too,  if  they  durât  give  way  to  it. 

Lady  Ara.  So  it  does  ; but  hitherto,  for  a little 
decency,  we  keep  it  in  ; and  when,  in  apite  of  our 
teeth,  an  oath  gets  into  our  moutha,  we  awallow  it. 

Clar.  That’a  enough  to  burst  you  ; but  in  time 
perhaps  you’ll  let  ’em  fly  as  they  do. 

Lady  Ara.  Why  ’tis  probable  we  may,  for  the 
pleasure  of  ail  polite  women’ a livea  now,  you  know, 
is  founded  upon  entire  liberty  to  do  what  they  will. 
But  ahall  1 tell  you  what  h&ppened  t’other  night  ? 
Having  loat  ail  my  money  but  ten  melancholy 
guineaa,  and  throwing  out  for  them,  what  do  you 
think  alipped  from  me? 

Clar.  An  oath  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Gud  aoona  ! 

Clar.  O Lord  ! O Lord  ! did  not  it  frighten 
you  out  of  your  wita  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Clarinda,  I fhought  a gun  had  gone 
off. — But  I forget,  you  are  a prude,  and  design  to 
live  aoberly. 

Clar.  Why  ’tia  true;  both  my  nature  and 
éducation  do  in  a good  degree  incline  me  that  way. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  aurely  to  be  sober  ia  to  be 
terribly  dull.  You  will  marry,  won’t  you  ? 

Clar.  I c&n’t  tell  but  I may. 


Lady  Ara.  And  you’ll  live  in  town  ? 

Clar.  Half  the  year  I should  like  it  very  weU. 

Lady  Ara.  And  you  would  live  in  London  half 
a year,  to  be  aober  in  it  ? 

Clar.  Yea. 

Lady  Ara.  Why  can’t  you  as  well  go  and  be 
aober  in  the  country  ? 

Clar.  So  I would  the  t’other  half  year. 

Lady  Ara.  And  pray  what  pretty  scheme  of  life 
would  you  fora  now,  for  your  aummer  and  winter 
aober  entertainmenta  ? 

Clar.  A scheme  that,  I think,  might  very  well 
content  ua. 

Lady  Ara.  Let’a  hear  it. 

Clar.  I could  in  aummer  pase  my  time  very 
agreeably,  in  riding  aoberly,  in  wajking  aoberly,  in 
sitdng  under  a tree  aoberly,  in  gardening  aoberly, 
in  reading  aoberly,  in  hearing  a little  muaic  aoberly, 
in  conversing  with  aome  agreeable  friends  aoberly, 
in  working  aoberly,  in  managing  my  family  and 
children  (if  I had  any)  aoberly,  and  poaaibly  by 
these  meana  I might  induce  my  huaband  to  be 
aa  aober  as  myself. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  Clarinda,  thon  art  a most 
contemptible  créature.  But  let’a  bave  the  sober 
town  scheme  too,  for  I’m  charmed  with  the  coun- 
try one. 

Clar.  You  ahall,  and  I’U  try  to  stick  to  my 
aobriety  there  too. 

Lady  Ara.  If  you  do,  you’ll  make  me  aick  of 
you.  But  let’a  hear  it  however. 

Clar.  I would  entertain  myaelf  in  obaerving  the 
new  fashiona  aoberly,  I would  pleaae  myself  in  new 
dothea  aoberly,  I would  divert  myaelf  with  agree- 
able friends  at  home  and  abroad  aoberly,  I would 
play  at  quadrille  soberly,  I would  go  to  court 
soberly,  I would  go  to  aome  plays  aoberly,  I would 
go  to  opéras  aoberly,  and  I think  I could  go  once, 
or,  if  I liked  my  company,  twice  to  a maaquerade 
aoberly. 

Lady  Ara.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  laat  pièce 
of  aobriety,  I was  going  to  call  for  aome  surfeit- 
water. 

Clar.  Why  don't  you  think,  that  with  the  ftir- 
ther  aid  of  breakfasting,  dining,  aunping,  and 
aleeping  (not  to  aay  a word  of  dévotion),  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours  might  roll  overin  a tolerable 
manner  ? 

Lady  Ara.  How  I deteat  that  word,  tolerable  ! 
And  ao  will  a country  relation  of  ours,  that’a  newly 
corne  to  town,  or  I’m  miataken. 

Clar.  Who  ia  that  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Even  my  dear  lady  Headpiece. 

Clar.  «la  she  corne  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Yea,  her  sort  of  a tolerable  huaband 
bas  gotten  to  he  choaen  parliament-man  at  aome 
simple  town  or  other,  upon  which  ahe  haa  persuaded 
him  to  bring  her  and  her  folks  up  to  London. 

Clar.  That’a  good  ; I think  ahe  was  never  here 
before. 

Lady  Ara.  Not  aince  ahe  was  nine  years  old  ; 
but  she  h as  had  an  outrageoua  mind  to  it  ever  aince 
ahe  was  married. 

Clar.  Then  she'U  make  the  most  of  it,  I suppose, 
now  ahe  ia  corne. 

Lady  Ara.  Dépend  upon  that. 

Clar.  We  muât  go  and  vint  her. 

Lady  Ara.  By  ail  meana  ; and  may  be  youH 
hâve  a mind  to  offer  her  your  tolerable  scheme  for 
her  London  diversion  thia  winter;  if  you  do. 
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mistress,  Fil  show  her  mine  too,  and  yon  shali  see 
she’ll  80  despise  yon  and  adore  me,  that  if  I do 
but  chirrup  to  her,  she’ll  hop  after  me  like  a tame 
sparrow,  the  town  round.  But  there’ s your 
admirer  I see  coxning  in,  1*11  oblige  him,  and  leave 
you  to  reçoive  part  of  his  visit,  while  I step  up  to 
write  a letter.  Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
don’t  like  him  half  so  well  as  I used  to  do  ; he 
ftlbi  off  of  late  (rom  being  the  company  he  was,  in 
our  way.  In  short,  I think  he's  growing  to  be  a 
little  like  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Chahlis. 

Sir  Char . Madam,  your  servant  ; they  told  me 
lady  Arabella  was  here. 

Clar.  She’s  only  stepped  up  to  write  a letter  ; 
she’ll  corne  down  presenüy. 

Sir  Char . Why,  does  she  write  letters  ? I 
thought  she  had  never  time  for’t  : pray  how  may 
she  hâve  disposed  of  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

Clar . A good  deal  as  usual  ; she  has  visita  to 
make  till  six;  she’s  then  engaged  to  the  play; 
from  that  till  court-time  she’s  to  be  at  carda  at 
Mrs.  Idle’s  ; after  the  drawing-room  she  takes  a 
short  8npper  with  lady  Hasard,  and  from  thence 
they  go  together  to  the  assembly. 

Sir  Char . And  are  you  to  do  ail  this  with  her  ? 

Clar.  The  visits  and  the  play,  no  more. 

Sir  Char . And  how  can  you  fbrbear  ail  the  rest  ? 

Clar.  ’Tis  easy  to  fbrbear  what  we  are  not  very 
fond  of. 

Sir  Char.  I hsn’t  found  it  so.  I hâve  passed 
muoh  of  my  life  in  this  hurry  of  the  ladies,  yet  was 
never  so  pleased  as  when  1 was  at  quiet  without 
’em. 

Clar.  What  then  induced  you  to  be  with  ’em  ? 

Sir  Char.  Idieness  and  the  fashion. 

Clar.  No  miBtresses  in  the  case  ? 

Sir  Char.  To  speak  honestly,  yes.  When  one 
is  in  a toyshop,  there  was  no  forbearing  the  bau- 
blés;  so  I was  perpetually  engaging  with  some 
coquette  or  other,  whom  I could  love  perhaps  just 
enough  to  put  it  into  her  power  to  plague  me. 

Clar.  Which  power  I suppose  she  sometimes 
made  use  of. 

Sir  Char.  The  amours  of  a coquette,  madam, 
generally  mean  nothing  farther  ; I look  upon  them 
and  prudes  to  be  nuisances  much  alike,  though  they 
seem  very  different  : the  first  are  always  disturbing 
the  men,  and  the  latter  always  abusing  the  women. 

Clar.  And  ail  I think  is  to  establish  the  cha- 
racter  of  being  virtuous. 

Sir  Char.  That  is,  being  chaste  they  mean,  for 
they  know  no  other  virtue  ; therefore  indulge  them- 
selves  in  everything  else  that’ s vicions  ; they  (against 
nature)  keep  their  chastity  only  be  cause  they  find 
more  pleasure  in  doing  mischief  with  it  than  they 
should  hâve  in  parting  with  it.  But,  madam,  if 
both  these  characters  are  so  odious,  how  highly  to 
be  valued  is  that  woman  who  can  attain  aU  they 
aim  at  without  the  aid  of  the  folly  or  vice  of 
either  1 

Be-enter  Lady  Ammi. 

Lady  Ara.  Your  servant,  sir.  I won’t  ask  your 
pardon  for  leaving  you  atone  a little  with  a lady 
that  I know  shares  so  much  of  your  good  opinion. 

Sir  Char.  I wish,  madam,  she  could  think  my 
good  opinion  of  value  enough  to  afford  me  a small 
part  in  hors. 

Lady  Ara.  I believe,  sir,  every  woman,  who 


knows  she  has  a place  in  a fine  genüeman’s  good 
opinion,  will  be  glad  to  give  him  one  in  hers  if  sh< 
can.  But  however  you  two  may  stand  in  one 
another’s,  you  must  take  another  time  if  you  désire 
to  talk  farther  about  it,  or  we  shan’t  hâve  enough 
to  make  our  visits  in  ; and  so  your  servant,  sir. — 
Corne,  Clarinda. 

Sir  Char.  I’il  stay  and  make  my  lord  a visit,  ii 
you  will  give  me  leave. 

Lady  Ara . You  hâve  my  leave,  sir,  though  you 
were  a lady.  [Exit  toitM  Claumoa 

Re-entcr  Lord  Loykruls. 

Lord  Love.  Sir  Charles,  your  servant  ; — what, 
hâve  the  ladies  left  you  ? 

Sir  Char.  Yes  ; and  the  ladies  in  general  I hopc 
will  leave  me  too. 

Lord  Love.  Why  so  ? 

Sir  Char.  That  I mayn’t  be  put  to  the  ill-man- 
ners  of  leaving  them  first. 

Lord  Love.  Do  you  then  already  find  your  gai* 
lantry  inclining  to  an  ebb  ? 

Sir  Char.  ’Tis  not  that  I am  yet  old  enough  te 
jusdfy  myself  in  an  idle  retreat,  but  I hâve  got,  1 
think,  a sort  of  surfeit  on  me  that  lessens  much  th< 
force  of  female  charma. 

Lord  Love.  Hâve  you  then  been  so  glutted  with 
their  favours  ? 

Sir  Char.  Not  with  their  favours,  but  with  theii 
service  ; it  is  unmerdful.  I once  thought  mysell 
a tolerable  time-killer  ; I drank,  I played,  I in- 
trigued,  and  yet  I had  hours  enow  for  reasonabk 
uses  ; but  he  that  will  list  him  self  a lady’s  man  oi 
métal  now,  she'll  work  him  so  at  cards  and  dice, 
she  won’t  afford  him  time  enough  to  play  with  hei 
at  anything  else,  though  she  herself  should  hâve  t 
tolerable  good  mind  to  it 

Lord  Love . And  so  the  disorderly  livea  they  lead 
make  you  incline  to  a reform  of  your  own. 

Sir  Char.  'Tis  true  ; for  bad  examples  (if  thej 
are  but  bad  enough)  give  us  as  usefùl  reflections  ai 
good  ones  do. 

Lord  Love . ’Tis  pity  anything  thafs  bad  should 
oome  from  women. 

Sir  Char.  ’Tis  so  indeed  ; and  there  was  a happj 
time  when  both  you  and  I thought  there  nevei 
could. 

Lord  Love . Our  early  first  conceptions  of  them 
I well  remember,  were,  that  they  never  could  b< 
vicious,  nor  never  could  be  old. 

Sir  Char . We  thought  so  then  ; the  beauteoui 
form  we  saw  them  cast  in,  seemed  designed  f 
habitation  for  no  vice,  nor  no  decay  ; ail  I hac 
conceived  of  angels  I conceived  of  them;  true 
tender,  genÜe,modest,  generous,  constant,  I thought 
was  writ  in  every  feature  ; and  in  my  dévotions 
Heaven,  how  did  I adore  thee,  that  blessings  lik< 
them  should  be  the  portion  of  such  poor  inferioi 
créatures  as  I took  myself  and  aU  men  else  (com 
pared  with  them)  to  be  1— But  where’s  that  adora- 
tion now  ? 

Lord  Love.  ’Tis  with  such  fond  young  fools  a 
you  and  I were  then. 

Sir  Char.  And  with  such  it  ever  will  be. 

Lord  Love.  Ever.  The  pleasure  is  so  great  û 
believing  women  to  be  what  we  wish  them,  tha 
nothing  but  a long  and  sharp  expérience  can  eve 
make  us  think  them  otherwise.  That  expérience 
friend,  both  you  and  I hâve  had  ; but  yours  ha 
been  at  other  men’s  expense  ; mine — at  my  own. 
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Sir  Char.  Perhaps  you'd  wonder  should  you 
find  me  disposed  to  nm  the  riale  of  that  expérience 
too. 

Lord  Love . I should  indeed. 

Sir  Char . And  yet  'tis  possible  I may  ; know, 
at  least,  I still  baye  so  much  of  my  early  folly  left, 
to  think  there’s  yet  one  woman  fit  to  make  a wife 
of.  How  far  such  a one  can  answer  the  charma  of 
a mistress,  married  men  are  silent  in,  ao  paaa — for 
that,  Fd  take  my  chance  ; but  could  she  make  a 
home  easy  to  her  partner,  by  letting  him  find  there 
a cheerfnl  companion,  an  agreeable  intimate,  a 
useful  assistant,  a faithful  friend,  and  (in  its  time 
perhaps)  a tender  mother,  anch  change  of  life, 
fipom  what  I lead,  seema  not  nnwise  to  think  of. 

Lord  Love.  Not  nnwise  to  pnrehase,  if  to  be 
had  for  millions  ; bat — 

Sir  Char.  Bat  what  ? 

Lord  Love.  If  the  reverse  of  this  shoold  chance 
to  be  the  bitter  disappointment,  what  would  the 
life  be  then  ? 

Sir  Char.  A damned  one. 

Lord  Love.  And  what  relief  ? 

Sir  Char.  A short  one  ; leave  it,  and  retarn  to 
that  yoa  left,  if  yoa  can’t  find  a better. 

Lord  Love.  [Aride.]  He  aaya  right. — Th&t’s 
the  remedy,  and  a joat  one. — For  if  I sell  my  li- 


berty  for  gold,  and  I am  foolly  paid  in  brass,  ahall 
I be  held  to  keep  the  bargain  ? 

Sir  Char.  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? 

Lord  Love.  Of  what  you  hâve  said. 

Sir  Char.  And  waa  it  well  said  ? 

Lord  Love.  I begin  to  think  it  might. 

Sir  Char.  Think  on,  'twill  give  you  ease. — The 
man  who  h as  courage  enough  to  part  with  a wife, 
need  not  much  dread  the  having  one  ; and  he  that 
haa  not  ought  to  tremble  at  being  a husband. — 
But  perhaps  I hâve  said  too  much  ; you'll  pardon, 
however,  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend,  because 
you  know  I am  ao  ; ao  your  servant. 

Lord  Love.  Charles,  farewell  ! I can  take  no- 
thing  as  ill  meant  that  cornes  from  you. — [Exit  Sir 
Charles.]  Nor  ought  my  wife  to  think  I mean 
amiss  to  her,  if  I convince  her  l’Il  endure  no 
longer  that  she  should  thus  expose  herself  and  me. 
No  doubt  ’twill  grieve  her  sorely.  Physic's  a 
loathsome  thing  tiU  we  find  it  gives  us  health,  and 
then  we  are  thankful  to  those  who  made  us  take  it 
Perhaps  she  may  do  so  by  me  ; if  she  does  'tis  well  ; 
if  not,  and  she  résolves  to  make  the  ho  use  ring 
with  reprisais,  I believe  (though  the  misfbitune’s 
great)  he’ll  make  a better  figure  in  the  world  who 
keeps  an  ill  wife  out  of  doors  than  he  that  keeps 
her  within.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I. — A Boom  tnMrs.  Mothbrly’s  House.  ! 

i 

Enter  Lady  Hkadfiece  and  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Lady  Head . So,  you  are  acquainted  with  Lady 
Arabella,  1 find. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Oh,  madam,  I bave  had  the  hon- 
our  to  know  her  ladyship  almost  from  a child,  and 
a cbarming  woman  she  bas  made. 

Lady  Head.  I like  her  prodigiously  ; I had 
soine  acquaintance  with  her  in  the  country  two 
years  ago  ; but  she' s quite  another  woman  here. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Ab,  madam,  two  years  keeping 
company  with  the  polite  people  of  the  town  will 
do  wonders  in  the  improvement  of  a 'lady,  so  she 
bas  it  but  about  her. 

Lady  Head.  Now  'tis  my  misfortune,  Mrs. 
Motherly,  to  corne  late  to  scbool. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Oh  ! don't  be  disconraged  at  that, 
madam,  the  quickness  of  your  ladyship’s  parts  will  i 
easily  recover  your  loss  of  a little  time. 

Lady  Head.  Oh,  you  flatter  me  ! But  I'il  en- 
deavour,  by  industry  and  application,  to  make  it 
up  ; such  parts  as  I hâve  shall  not  lie  idle.  My 
lady  Arabella  has  been  so  good  to  offer  me  already 
her  introduction  to  those  assemblies  where  a woman 
may  soonest  leam  to  make  herself  valu&ble  to 
everybody. 

Mrs.  Moth.  [Aside.]  But  her  husband. — 
[Aloud.]  Her  ladyship,  madam,  can  indeed,  better 
than  anybody,  introduce  you  where  everything 
that  accompfishes  a fine  lady  is  practised  to  the 
last  perfection.  Madam,  she  herself  is  at  the  very 
tip  top  of  it — ’ds  pity,  poor  lady,  she  should  meet 
with  any  discouragements. 

Lady  Head.  Discouragements  ! from  whence 
pray? 


III. 

Mrs.  Moth.  From  home  sometime* — m,  lord 
a — 

Lady  Head.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  But  one  should  not  talk  of  people 
of  quality's  family  concerne. 

Lady  Head.  Oh,  no  matter,  Mrs.  Motherly,  as 
long  as  it  goes  no  farther.  My  lord,  you  were 
saying — 

Mrs.  Moth.  Why,  my  lord,  madam,  is  a little 
humoursome,  they  say. 

Lady  Head.  Humoursome  ! 

Mrs.  Moth.  Yes,  they  say  he's  humoursome. 

Lady  Head.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  Why,  if  my  poor  lady  perhaps  does 
but  stay  out  at  night  maybe  four  or  five  hours 
after  he's  in  bed.  he'U  be  cross. 

Lady  Head.  What,  for  such  a thing  as  that  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  Yes,  he'll.be  cross;  and  then,  if 
she  happens,  it  may  be,  to  be  unfortunate  at  play, 
and  loss  a great  deal  of  money,  more  than  she  has 
to  pay,  then  madam — he’ll  snub. 

Lady  Head.  Out  upon  him,  snub  such  a woman 
as  she  is  ? I can  tell  you,  Mrs.  Motheriy,  I that 
am  but  a country  lady,  should  sir  Francis  take 
upon  him  to  snub  me,  in  London,  he'd  raise  a 
spirit  would  make  his  haïr  stand  an  end. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Really,  madam,  that'a  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  'em. 

Enter  Miss  Bsrrv. 

And  here  cornes  pretty  Miss  Betty,  that  I be- 
lieve will  never  be  made  a fool  of  when  she's 
married. 

Miss  Bet.  No,  by  my  troth  won't  I.  What, 
are  you  tallring  of  my  being  married,  mother  ? 

Lady  Head.  No,  miss  ; Mrs.  Motherly  was  only 
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saying  what  a good  wife  you  would  make  when  you 
were  so. 

Miss  Bet.  The  sooner  it’s  tried,  mother,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  known. — Lord,  here’s  the  colonel, 

matiim 

Enter  Colonel  Coürtlv.  1 

Lady  Head.  Colonel,  yoor  serrant. 

Miss  Bet . Your  serrant,  colonel. 

Coi.  Ladies,  yoor  most  obedient.— I bope,  ma- 
dam,  the  town  air  continues  to  agréé  with  you  ? 

Lady  Head . Mighty  well,  sir. 

Miss  Bet . Oh,  prodigious  well,  sir.  We  hare 
bought  a new  coach,  and  an  océan  of  new  clothes, 
and  we  are  to  go  to  the  play  to-night,  and  to-mor- 
row  we  go  to  the  opéra,  and  next  night  we  go  to 
the  assembly,  and  tnen  the  next  night  after,  we — 

Lady  Head.  Softly,  miss. — Do  you  go  to  the 
play  to-night,  colonel  ? 

Col.  I did  not  design  it,  madam  ; but  now  I find 
there  ia  to  be  such  good  company,  1*11  do  myself 
the  honour  (if  you’ll  gire  me  leare,  ladies)  to  corne 
and  lead  you  to  your  coach. 

Lady  Head.  It’s  extremely  obliging. 

Miss  Bet . It  is,  indeed,  mighty  well-bred. — 
Lord,  colonel,  what  a différence  there  is  between 
your  way  and  our  country  companions  ! One  of 
them  would  hare  said,  What,  you  are  aw  gooing  to 
the  playhouse,  then?  Y es,  says  we,  won’t  you 
corne  and  lead  us  out  ? No,  by  good  feggings,  says 
be,  ye  ma*  e’en  ta1  care  o’  yoursels,  y1  are  awd 
enough  ; and  so  he’d  ha’  gone  to  get  drunk  at  the 
tarem  against  we  came  home  to  supper. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! well,  sure  madam, 
your  ladyship  is  the  hapçiest  mother  in  the  world 
to  hare  such  a charming  companion  to  your 
daughter. 

CoU  The  prettiest  créature  upon  earth  ! 

Miss  Bet . D’ye  hear  that,  mother  ? Well,  he’s 
a fine  gentleman  really,  and  I think  a man  of  ad- 
mirable sense. 

Lady  Head.  Softly,  miss,  he’ll  hear  you. 

Miss  Bet.  If  he  does,  madam,  he’ll  think  I say 
true,  and  he’ll  like  me  nerer  the  worse  for  that,  I 
hope. — Where’s  your  nieoe  Martilla,  Mrs.  Mo- 
therly  ? — Marna,  won’t  you  carry  Martilla  to  the 
play  with  us  ? 

Lady  Head.  With  ail  my  heart,  child. 

Col.  She’s  a rery  pretty  civil  sort  of  woman, 
madam,  and  miss  will  be  rery  happy  in  having 
such  a companion  in  the  house  with  her. 

Miss  Bet.  So  I shall  indeed,  sir,  and  I love  her 
dearly  already,  we  are  growing  rery  great  together. 

Lady  Head.  But  what's  become  of  your  brother, 
child  ? I han’t  seen  him  these  two  hours,  where 
is  he  ? 

Miss  Bet.  Indeed,  mother,  I don’t  know  where 
he  is  ; I saw  him  aaleep  about  half  an  hour  ago  by 
the  kitchen  fire. 

Col.  Must  not  he  go  to  the  play  too  ? 

Lady  Head.  Yes,  I think  he  should  go,  though 
he’ll  be  weary  on’t  before  it’s  balf  done. 

Mm  Bet . Weary  ! yes,  and  then  he’ll  sit,  and 
yawn,  and  stretch  like  a greyhound  by  the  fireside, 
till  he  does  some  nasty  thing  or  other,  that  they’ll 
tum  him  out  of  the  house,  so  it’s  better  to  leare 
him  at  home. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Oh,  that  were  pity,  miss.  Plays 
will  enliren  him — See,  here  he  cornes,  and  my 
niece  with  him. 
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Enter  Squire  Hcmphst  and  Mastilla. 

Col.  Your  serrant,  sir  ; you  corne  in  good  time, 
the  ladies  are  ail  going  to  the  play,  and  wanted 
you  to  help  gallant  them. 

Squire  Hum.  And  so  ’twill  be  nine  o’clock  be- 
fore one  shall  get  ony  supper  ! 

Miss  Bet.  Supper  I why  your  dinner  is  not  ouf 
of  your  mouth  yet,  at  least  ’tis  ail  about  the  brime 
of  it — See  how  greasy  bis  chaps  is,  mother. 

Lady  Head . Nay,  if  he  han’t  a mind  to  go,  hc 
need  not — You  may  stay  here  till  your  fathei 
cornes  home  from  the  parliament  house,  and  then 
you  may  eat  a broiled  boue  together. 

Miss  Bet.  Yes,  and  drink  a tankard  of  strong 
beer  together,  and  then  he  may  tell  you  ail  he  ha* 
been  doing  in  the  parliament  house,  and  you  may 
tell  him  aU  you  hare  been  thinking  of  when  you 
were  asleep  in  the  kitchen  ; and  then  if  you’U  put 
it  ail  down  in  writing,  when  we  corne  from  the  play, 
I’il  read  it  to  the  company. 

Squire  Hum.  Sister  I don’t  like  your  joking, 
and  you  are  not  a well-behared  young  woman;  and 
although  my  mother  encourages  you,  my  thoughta 
are,  you  are  not  too  big  to  be  whipped. 

Miss  Bet.  How,  sirrah  ? 

Squire  Hum.  There’s  a civil  young  gentlewoman 
stands  there  is  worth  a hundred  of  you.  And  I 
beliere  she’ll  be  married  before  you. 

Mus  Bet.  Cots  my  life,  I hare  a "good  mind  to 
pull  your  eyes  out  ! 

Lady  Head.  Hold,  miss,  hold,  don’t  be  in  such 
a passion  neither. 

Miss  Bet.  Marna,  it  is  not  that  I am  angry  at 
anything  he  says  to  commend  Martilla,  for  1 wish 
she  were  to  be  married  to-morrow,  that  I might 
hare  a dance  at  her  wedding  ; but  what  need  hc 
abuse  me  for? — [Aside.]  I wish  the  lout  had 
mettle  enough  to  be  in  love  with  her,  she’d  make 
pure  sport  with  him. — [Aloud.]  Does  your  heari- 
ness  find  any  inclinations  moring  towards  the  lady 
you  admire  ? — Speak  ! are  you  in  lore  with  her  ? 

Squire  Hum.  I am  in  lore  with  nobody  ; and  il 
anybody  be  in  lore  with  me,  mayhap  they  had  as 
good  be  quiet. 

Miss  Bet . Hold  your  tongue,  I’m  quite  sick  of 
you. — Corne,  Martilla,  you  are  to  go  to  the  play 
with  us. 

Mart.  Am  I,  miss  ? I am  ready  to  wait  upon 
you. 

Lady  Head.  I beliere  it’s  time  we  should  be 
going,  colonel,  ia  not  it  ? 

Col . Yes,  madam,  I beliere  it  is. 

Lady  Head.  Corne  then  ; who  is  there  ? 

Enter  Ton. 

Is  the  coach  at  the  door  ? 

Tom.  It  h as  been  there  this  hafe  hanr,  so  please 
your  ladyship. 

Miss  Bet . And  are  ail  the  people  in  the  Street 
gazing  at  it,  Tom  ? 

Tom.  That  are  they,  madam  ; and  Roger  has 
drank  so  much  of  his  own  bererage,  that  he’s  e’en 
as  it  were  gotten  a little  drunk. 

Lady  Head.  Not  so  drunk,  I hope,  but  that  he 
can  drire  us  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  he  drives  best  when  he’s 
a little  upish.  When  Roger’s  head  tums,  raund  go 
the  wheels,  i’faith. 

Miss  Bet.  Nerer  fear,  marna,  as  long  as  it’s 
to  the  playhouse  there’s  no  danger. 
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Lady  Head.  Well,  daughter,  since  y ou  are  so 
courageous,  it  shan’t  be  said  I make  any  difficulty; 
and  if  the  colonel  is  so  gallant  to  hâve  a mind  to 
share  our  danger,  we  hâve  room  for  him,  if  he 
pleases. 

Col.  Madam,  you  do  me  a great  deal  of  honour, 
and  I’m  sure  you  give  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Miss  BeU  Corne,  dear  marna,  away  we  go. 

{Exeunt  Lady  Huoraci,  Mlas  B*mr,  Colonel  Coustly, 
and  tou. 

Squire  Hum . [ To  Martilla.]  I did  not  think 
you  would  hâve  gone. 

Mari.  Oh,  I love  a play  dearly.  {Exii. 

Mrs.  Moth.  I wonder,  squire,  that  you  would 
not  go  to  the  play  with  'em. 

Squire  Hum . What  needed  Martilla  hâve  gone  ? 
they  were  enow  without  her. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Oh,  she  was  glad  to  go  to  divert 
herself  ; and,  besides,  my  lady  desired  her  to  kgo 
with  them. 

Squire  Hum.  And  so  I’m  left  alone  1 

Mrs.  Moth.  Why,  should  you  hâve  cared  for 
her  company  ? 

Squire  Hum.  Rather  than  none. 

Mrs.  Moth.  [Aside-l  On  my  conscience  he's 
ready  to  cry  ; this  is  matter  to  think  of  ; but  here 
cornes  sir  Francis. 

Enter  Sir  Faurcn. 

How  do  you  do,  sir  ? I’m  afraid  these  late  parlia- 
ment  hours  won't  agréé  with  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Indeed,  I like  them  not,  Mrs.  Mo- 
therly  ; if  they  would  dine  at  twdve  o’clock  as  we 
do  in  the  country,  a man  might  be  able  to  drink  a 
reasonable  bottle  between  that  and  supper-time. 

Mrs.  Moth.  That  would  be  much  better  indeed, 
air  Francis. 

Sir  Fran.  But  then  when  we  consider  that  what 
we  undergo  is  in  being  busy  for  the  good  of  our 
country.— Oh,  the  good  of  our  country  is  above  ail 
things  1 What  a noble  and  glorious  thing  it  is, 
Mrs.  Motherly,  that  England  can  boast  of  five 
hundred  sealous  gentlemen,  ail  in  one  room,  ail  of 
one  mind,  uponafair  occasion,  to  go  ail  together  by 
the  ears  for  the  good  of  their  country  I — Humphry, 
perhaps  youll  be  a senator  in  time,  as  your  father  is 
now  ; when  you  are,  remember  your  country  ; spare 
nothing  for  the  good  of  your  country  ; and  when 
you  corne  home  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  you  will 
find  yourself  so  adored,  that  your  country  will  corne 
and  dine  with  you  every  day  in  the  week.— Oh, 
here’s  my  uncle  Richard. 

Enter  Unclb  Bichaib. 

Mrs.  Moth.  I think,  sir,  I had  best  get  you  a 
mouthful  of  something  to  stay  your  stomach  tül 
supper. 

Sir  Fran.  With  ail  my  heart,  for  I’m  almost 
famished.  {Exit  Mrs.  Mothsüly. 

Squire  Hum.  And  so  shall  I before  my  mother 
cornes  frorn  the  playhouse,  so  1*11  go  get  a buttered 
toast  {.Exit. 

Sir  Fran.  Uncle,  I hope  you  are  well. 

Une.  Rich . Nepbew,  if  I had  been  sick  I would 
not  bave  corne  abroad  ; I suppose  you  are  well,  for 
I sent  this  morning  and  was  informed  you  went 
ont  early  ; was  it  to  make  your  court  to  some  of 
the  great  men  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Yes,  uncle,  I was  advised  to  lose  no 
time,  so  I went  to  one  great  whom  I had  never 
seen  before. 


Uno.  Rich.  And  who  had  you  got  to  introduce 
you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Nobody.  I remembered  I had  heard 
a wise  man  say,  My  son,  be  bold  ; so  I introduced 
myself. 

Une.  Rich.  As  how,  I pray  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why  thus,  uncle  ; Please  your  lord- 
ship,  says  I,  I am  sir  Francis  Headpiece,  of  Head- 
piece-hall,  and  member  of  parliament  for  the 
ancient  borough  of  Gobble-guinea.  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  says  my  lord,  thougb  I hâve  not  the 
honour  to  know  your  person,  I hâve  heard  you  are 
a very  honest  gentleman,  and  I am  yery  glad  your 
borough  has  made  choice  of  so  worthy  a représen- 
tative; hâve  you  any  service  to  command  me? 
Those  last  words,  unde,  gave  me  great  encourage- 
ment ; and  though  I know  you  hâve  not  any  very 
great  opinion  of  my  parts,  I believe  you  won’t  say 
1 missed  it  now. 

Une.  Rioh.  I hope  I shall  hâve  no  cause. 

Sir  Fran.  My  lord,  says  I,  I did  not  design  to 
say  anything  to  your  lordship  to-day  about  busi- 
ness ; but  since  your  lordship  is  so  kind  and  free, 
as  to  bid  me  speak  if  I hâve  any  service  to  eom- 
mand  you,  I wüL 

Uno.  Rich.  So  1 

Sir  Fran.  I hâve,  says  I,  my  lord,  a good  estate, 
but  it's  a little  aut  at  dbows,  and  as  I desire  to 
serve  my  long  as  well  as  my  country,  I shall  be 
very  willing  to  accept  of  a place  at  court. 

Une.  Rich.  This  was  bold  indeed. 

Sir  Fran.  Ecod,  I shot  him  flying,  unde; 
another  man  would  hâve  been  a month  before  he 
durât  hâve  opened  bis  mauth  about  a place.  But 
you  shall  hear.  Sir  Firands,  says  my  lord,  what 
sort  of  a place  may  you  hâve  turned  your  thoughts 
upon?  My  lord,  says  I,  beggars  must  not  be 
choosers  ; but  some  place  about  a thousand  a-year, 

I believe,  might  do  pretty  wed  to  begin  with.  Sir 
Firands,  says  he,  I snall  be  glad  to  serve  you  in 
anything  I can  ; and  in  saving  these  words  ne  gave 
me  a squeeze  by  the  hana,  as  much  as  to  say,  I’U  ( 
do  your  business.  And  so  he  turned  to  a lord  that  i 
was  there,  who  looked  as  if  he  came  for  a place  ' 
too. 

Une.  Rioh.  And  so  your  fortune’s  made  ? | 

Sir  Fran.  Don’t  you  think  so,  unde  ? 

Une.  Rich.  Yes,  for  just  so  mine  was  made— 
twenty  years  ago. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  I never  knew  you  had  a place, 
uncle  ! 

Une.  Rich.  Nor  I ndther,  upon  my  foith,  ne- 
phew.  But  you  hâve  been  down  at  the  house  since  - 
you  made  your  court,  hâve  not  you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  O yes  ; I would  not  neglect  the  house 
for  ever  so  much. 

Uno.  Rioh.  And  what  may  they  bave  doue  then 
to-day,  I pray  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why  truly,  unde,  I cannot  well  teü 
what  they  did.  But  ITl  tell  you  what  I did  : I 
happened  to  make  a little  sort  of  a mistake. 

Une.  Rich.  How  was  that  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why  you  must  know,  unde,  they 
were  ail  got  into  a sort  of  a hodge-podge  argument  j 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  wMch  I did  not  wdl  | 
understand.  However,  I was  convineed,  and  so  j 
resolved  to  vote  aright,  according  to  my  consdenoe; 
but  they  made  such  a puzzling  business  on*t,  when 
they  put  the  question,  as  they  call  it,  that,  I believe, 

I cried  ay  when  I should  bave  eried  no  ; for  a sort 
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of  a J&cobite  that  sate  next  me,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  said, — Sir,  you  are  a man  of  honour,  and 
a true  Englishman,  and  I should  be  glad  to  be  bot- 
ter acqnainted  with  you  ; and  so  he  pulled  me  along 
with  the  crowd  into  the  lobby  with  him,  when,  I 
believe,  I should  bave  staid  where  I was. 

Une.  Rick.  And  so,  if  yon  had  not  quite  made 
yonr  fortune  before,  you  baye  denched  it  now. — 
[Aside]  Ah,  thon  head  of  the  Headpieees  1 — 
[Aloud.  ] How  now,  what's  the  matter  here  ? 

Re-enter  Lady  HiAonici,  Miss  Brty,  Colonel  Cousin,  y, 

Bqnlro  Humprby,  and  Mabtilla,  in  ditorder , tome 

dirty,  tome  Urne , tome  bloody. 

Sir  Fran . Mercy  on  ns  ! they  are  ail  killed. 

Miss  Bet.  Not  for  a thousand  pounds  ; but  we 
baye  been  ail  down  in  the  dirt  together. 

Lady  Head . We  haye  had  a sad  piece  of  work 
on’t,  sir  Francis  ; overturned  in  the  channel  as  we 
were  going  to  the  playhouse. 

Miss  Bet . Oyer  and  oyer,  papa  ; had  it  been 
coming  from  the  playhoose  I should  not  haye  cared 
a farthing. 

Sir  Fran . But,  child,  you  are  huit,  yonr  face  is 
ail  bloody. 

Miss  Bet.  O tir,  my  new  gown  is  ail  dirty. 

Lady  Head.  The  new  coach  is  ail  spoiled. 

Miss  Bet.  The  glasses  are  ail  to  bits. 

Lady  Head.  Roger  has  put  ont  his  arm. 

Miss  Bet.  Wonld  he  had  pat  ont  bis  neek  for 
making  ns  lose  the  play  ! 

Squire  Htm.  Poor  Martilla  has  scratched  her 
little  finger. 

Lady  Head.  And  here’s  the  poor  colonel,  no- 
body  asks  what  he  has  done. — I hope,  sir,  yon  haye 
got  no  harm  ? 

Col.  Only  a little  wonnded  with  sonie  pins  I 
met  with  abont  yonr  ladyship. 

Lady  Head.  I am  sorry  anything  about  me 
should  do  you  harm. 

Col.  If  it  does,  madam,  you  haye  that  about  you, 
if  you  please,  wiU  be  my  cure.  I hope  your  lady- 
ship feels  nothing  amiss  ? 


Lady  Head . Nothing  at  ail,  though  we  did  roll 
about  together  strangely. 

Col.  We  did  indeed.  I’m  sure  we  rolled  so, 
that  my  poor  hands  were  got  once — I don’t  know 
where  they  were  got. — But  her  ladyship  I see  will 
para  by  slips.  [Atide. 

Sir  Fran.  It  would  hâve  been  pity  the  colonel 
should  hâve  received  auy  damage  in  bis  services  to 
the  ladies  ; he  is  the  most  complaisant  man  to  'cm, 
uncle  ; always  ready  when  they  hâve  occasion  for 
him. 

Une.  Rich.  Then  I believe,  nephew,  they’ll  never 
let  him  want  business. 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  but  they  should  not  ride  the  free 
horse  to  death  neither. — Corne,  colonel,  you’ll  stay 
and  drink  a bottle,  and  eat  a little  supper  with  us, 
after  your  misfortune  ? 

Col.  Sir,  since  I haye  been  prevented  from  at- 
tending  the  ladies  to  the  play,  I shall  be  very  proud 
to  obey  their  commanda  here  at  home. 

Sir  Fran.  A prodigious  civil  gentleman,  unde  ; 
and  yet  as  bold  as  Alexander  upon  occasion. 

Une.  Rich.  Upon  a lady’s  occasion. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  you  are  a wag,  uncle  1 but  I 
believe  he’d  storm  anything. 

Une . Rieh.  Then  I believe  your  dtadel  may  be 
in  danger.  [Atide. 

Sir  Fran.  Unde,  won’t  you  break  your  raie  for 
once,  and  sup  from  home  ? 

Une.  Rieh.  The  company  will  excuse  me,  ne- 
phew ; they’U  be  freer  without  me  ; so  good  night 
to  them  and  you. 

Lady  Head.  Good  night  to  you,  sir,  since  you 
won’t  stay. — Corne,  coloneL 

Une.  Rieh.  [Aride.]  Methinks  this  facettons 
colond  is  got  upon  a pretty,  familier,  easy  foot 
already  with  the  fiunily  of  the  Headpieees— hum. 

[Sait. 

Sir  Frase.  Corne,  my  lady,  let’s  ail  in,  and  para 
the  evening  cheerfblly.  And  d’ye  hear,  wife— a 
word  in  your  car — I hâve  got  a promise  of  a place 
in  court,  of  a thousand  a-year,  he,  hem  ! [Basant. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Lady  Aaabella’s  Dressing-room. 

Enter  Lady  Asabblla,  as  Just  upt  mdking  pentiody  to 
her  tottet,  /ottowed  by  Tbusty. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  sure  never  woman  had  such 
I luck  ! — these  devilish  dice  ! — Sit  up  ail  night  ; 
lose  ail  one’s  money,  and  then — how  like  a hag  I 
look  1 — [iSiis  ai  her  toilet,  tuming  her  parte 
ineide  ou/.l  Not  a guinea — worth  less  by  a hun- 
• dred  pounds  than  I was  at  one  a dock  this  mora- 
I ing — and  then — I was  worth  nothing— what  is  to 
be  done,  Trusty  ? 

Trus.  I wish  I were  wise  enough  to  tdl  you, 
madam  : but  if  there  cornes  in  any  good  company 
to  breakfast  with  your  ladyship,  perhaps  you  may 
hâve  a run  of  better  fortune. 

Lady  Ara.  But  I han’t  a guinea  to  try  my  for- 
tune.— Let  me  see — who  was  that  impertinent  man, 
that  was  so  saucy  last  week  about  money,  that  I 


was  forced  to  promise,  once  more,  he  should  hâve 
what  I owed  him  this  morning  ? 

Trus.  Oh,  I remember,  madam  ; it  was  your 
old  mercer  Shortyard,  that  you  turned  off  a year 
ago,  because  he  would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Lady  Ara.  That’s  true  ; and  I think  I bid  the 
steward  keep  thirty  guineas  ont  of  some  money  he 
was  paying  me,  to  stop  his  odious  mouth. 

Trus.  Your  ladyship  did  so. 

Lady  Ara.  Prithee,  Trusty,  run  and  see  whe- 
ther  the  wretch  has  got  the  money  yet  ; if  not,  tell 
the  steward  I hâve  occasion  for  it  myself  ; run 
quickly.  [Trusty  runs’to  the  door. 

Trus.  Ah,  madam,  he's  just  a-paying  it  away 
now,  in  the  halL 

Lady  Ara.  Stop  him  1 quick,  quick,  dear  Trusty. 

Trus.  Hem,  hem,  Mr.  Moneybag,  a word  with 
you  quickly. 

Mon.  [ Within.]  I’U  corne  presently. 
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True.  Presently  won't  do,  yoa  must  corne  this 
moment. 

Mon.  Fm  but  just  paying  a little  money. 

True.  Coda  my  life,  paying  money  ! is  the  man 
distracted?  Corne  here,  I tell  you,  to  my  lady 
this  moment,  quick. 

Enter  Monmo  to  the  door,  with  a purge  in  his  hand . 

My  lady  aap,  you  must  not  pay  the  money  to-day, 
there's  a mistake  in  the  account,  which  she  must 
examine  ; and  she’s  afraid  too  there  was  a false 
guinea  or  two  left  in  the  purse,  which  might  dis- 
grâce her. — [ Twitehee  the  purge  from  him.]  But 
she’s  too  busy  to  look  for  ’em  just  now,  so  you 
must  bid  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-'em  corne  another 
time.  — [Exit  Monkybag.]  There  they  are, 
madam. — [Givee  Lady  Arabella  the  money.] 
The  poor  things  were  so  near  gone  they  made  me 
tremble.  I fancy  your  ladyship  will  give  me  one 
of  those  false  guineas  for  good  Iuck. — [Takee  a 
guinea.]  Thank  you,  madam. 

Lady  Ara.  Why,  I did  not  bid  you  take  it 

Trus.  No,  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if  you 
were  just  going  to  bid  me,  60 1 took  it  to  save  your 
ladyship  the  trouble  of  speaking. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  for  once — but  hark — I think 
I hear  the  man  making  a noise  yonder. 

True.  Nay,  I don’t  expect  he'll  go  out  of  the 
bouse  quietly.  I’il  listen. 

Lady  Ara.  Do.  [Tbubty  goet  to  the  door. 

Tnu . He’s  in  a bitter  passion  with  poor  Money- 
bag  ; I believe  he'll  beat  him. — Lord,  how  he 
swears  ! 

Lady  Ara.  And  a sober  citizen  too  ! that's  a 
shame. 

True.  He  says  he  will  speak  with  you,  madam, 
though  the  devil  held  your  door. — Lord  ! he’s 
coming  hither  full  drive,  but  1*11  lock  him  out. 

Lady  Ara.  No  matter,  let  him  corne  : I'il 
reason  with  him. 

True.  But  he’s  a saucy  fellow  for  ail  that. 

Enter  Shortyabd. 

What  would  you  hâve,  sir  ? 

Short.  I would  hâve  my  due,  mistress. 

True.  That  would  bc-~to  be  well  cudgelled, 
master,  for  coming  so  familiarly  where  you  should 
not  corne. 

Lady  Ara.  Do  you  think  you  do  well,  sir,  to 
intrude  into  my  dressing-room  ? 

Short.  Madam,  1 sold  my  goods  to  you  in  your 
dressing-room,  I don't  know  why  1 mayn't  ask 
for  my  money  there. 

Lady  Ara.  You  are  very  short,  sir. 

Short . Your  ladyship  won't  complain  of  my 
patience  being  so  ? 

Lady  Ara.  I complain  of  nothing  that  ought 
not  to  be  complained  of  ; but  I hâte  ill  manners. 

Short.  So  do  I,  madam — but  this  is  the  seven- 
teenth  time  I hâve  been  ordered  to  corne,  with 
good  manners,  for  my  money,  to  no  purpose. 

Lady  Ara.  Your  money,  man  1 is  that  the 
matter  ? Why  it  has  lain  in  the  steward's  hands 
this  week  for  you. 

Short.  Madam,  you  yourself  appointed  me  to 
corne  this  very  morning  for  it. 

Lady  Ara.  But  why  did  you  corne  so  lato  then  ? 

Short.  So  late  ! I came  soon  enough,  I thought. 

Lady  Ara.  That  thinking  wrong  makes  us 
liable  to  a world  of  disappoiutments  ; if  you  had 


thought  of  coming  one  minute  Booner,  you  had  1 
had  your  money. 

Short.  Gad  bless  me,  madam  ; I had  the  money 
as  I thought,  l'm  sure  it  was  telling  out,  and  I was 
writing  a receipt  forit. 

True.  Why,  there  you  thought  wrong  ag&in, 
master. 

Lady  Ara.  Yes,  for  you  should  never  think  of 
writing  a receipt  till  the  money  is  in  your  pocket. 

Short.  Why,  I did  think  'twas  in  my  pocket. 

True.  Look  you,  thinking  again  ! Indeed,  Mr. 
Shortyard,  you  make  so  many  blunders,  ’tis  impos- 
sible but  you  must  suffer  by  it,  in  your  way  of 
trade.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  and  yofi’ll  ^be  undone. 

Short.  And  well  1 may,  wben  I Bell  my  goods  to 
people  that  won't  pay  me  for  'em,  till  the  interest 
of  my  money  eats  out  ail  my  profit  : I sold  them 
so  cheap,  because  I thought  1 should  be  paid  the 
next  day. 

True.  Why,  there  again  ! there's  another  of 
your  thoughts.  Paid  the  next  day  ! and  you  han’t 
been  paid  this  twelvemonth,  you  see. 

Short.  Oons,  I han'tbeen  paid  at  ail,  mistress. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  tradesmen  are  strange,  unrea- 
sonable  créatures,  refuse  to  sell  people  any  more 
things,  and  then  quarrel  with  'em  because  they 
don't  pay  for  those  they  hâve  had  already.  Now, 
what  can  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Shortyard  ? 

Short.  Say  ! why — ’sdeath,  madam,  I don’t  know 
what  you  talk  of,  I don't  understand  your  argu- 
ment 

Lady  Ara.  Why,  what  do  you  understand,  man  ? 

Short.  Why,  I understand  that  I bave  had  above 
a hundred  pounds  due  to  me  a year  ago  ; that  I 
came  by  appointaient  just  now  to  receive  it  ; that 
it  proved  at  last  to  be  but  thirty  instead  of  a hun- 
dred and  ten  ; and  that,  while  the  steward  was  ,| 
telling  even  that  out,  and  I was  writing  the  receipt, 
cornes  Mrs.  Pop  here,  and  the  money  was  gone. 
But  1*11  be  bantered  no  longer  if  there’s  law  in 
England.  Say  no  more,  Shortyard.  [l&rtt. 

True.  What  a passion  the  poor  deviTs  in  ! 

Lady  Ara.  Why,  truly,  one  can't  deny  but  he  has 
some  présent  cause  for  a little  ill-humour  ; but  when 
one  has  things  of  so  much  greater  conséquence  on 
foot,  one  can't  trouble  oneself  about  making  such 
créatures  easy  ; so  call  for  breakfast,  Trusty,  and 
set  the  hasard-table  ready  ; if  there  cornes  no  com- 
pany Pli  play  a little  by  myself. 

Enter  Lord  Lovsrulk. 

Lord  Love.  Pray  what  offence,  madam,  hâve  ! 
you  given  to  a man  I met  with  just  now  as  I came  j 
in  ? 

Lady  Ara.  People  who  are  apt  to  take  offence 
do  it  for  small  matters,  you  know. 

Lord  Loye.  I shall  be  glad  to  find  tins  so  ; but 
he  says  that  you  hâve  owed  him  above  a hundred 
pounds  this  twelvemonth  ; that  he  has  been  here 
forty  times  by  appointaient  for  it,  to  no  purpose  ; 
and  that  coming  here  this  morning  upon  positive 
assurance  from  yourself,  he  was  tricked  out  of  the 
money  while  he  was ‘writing'  a receipt  for  it,  and 
sent  away  without  a farthing. 

Lady  Ara.  Lord,  how  these  shopkeepers  will 
lie! 

Lord  Love.  What  then  is  the  business  ? Por 
some  ground  the  man  must  hâve  to  be  in  such  a 
passion. 

Lady  Ara.  I believe  you'll  rather  wonder  to  see 
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me  bo  calm,  when  I tell  y ou  hehad  the  insolence  to 
intrude  into  my  very  dressing-room  here,  with  a 
story  without  a head  or  taiL — You  know,  Trusty, 
we  could  not  understand  one  word  he  said,  but 
when  he  swore — good  Lord  ! how  the  wretch  did 
swear  ! 

True.  I never  heard  the  like,  for  my  part 

Lord  Love . And  ail  this  for  notbing  ? 

Lady  Ara . So  it  proved,  my  lord,  for  he  got 
nothing  by  it 

Lord  Love.  His  swearing  I suppose  was  for  his 
money,  madam.  Who  can  blâme  him  ? 

Lady  Ara.  If  he  swore  for  money  he  should  be 
put  in  the  pillory. 

Lord  Love.  Madam,  I won’t  be  bantered,  nor 
sned  by  this  m&n  for  your  extravagances.  Do  you 
owe  him  the  money  or  not  ? 

Lady  Ara.  He  says  I do,  but  sucji  fellows  will 
say  anything. 

Lord  Love.  [Atide.]  Provoking  ! — [Aloud.] 
Did  not  I desire  an  account  from  you,  of  ail 
your  debts,  but  six  months  since,  and  give  you 
money  to  clear  them  ? 

Lady  Ara.  My  lord,  you  can’t  imagina  how 
accounts  tn&ke  my  head  ache. 

Lord  Love.  That  won’t  do.  The  steward  gave 
you  two  hundred  pounds  besides  but  last  week  ; 
where’s  that  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Gone. 

Lord  Love.  Gone  ! where  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Half  the  town  over  I believe  by  this 
time. 

Lord  Love.  Madam,  madam,  this  can  be  endured 
no  longer  ! and  before  a month  passes  expect  to  find 
me — 

Lady  Ara.  Hist,  my  lord,  here’s  company. 

Enter  Captain  Tooni. 

Captain  Toupee,  your  servant  ; what,  nobody  with 
you  ? do  you  corne  quite  alone  ? 

Capt.  ’Slife,  I thought  to  find  company  enough 
here. — My  lord,  your  servant. — What  a dense,  you 
look  as  if  you  had  been  up  ail  nigbt.  I’m  sure  1 
was  in  bed  but  three  hours;  I would  you’d  give  me 
some  coffee. 

Lady  Ara.  Some  coffee  there,  tea  too,  and  cho- 
colaté. [Exit  Trusty. 

Capt . [Singing  a minuet  and  dancing .]  Well, 
what  a strange  fellow  am  I to  be  thus  brisk,  after 
losing  ail  my  money  last  night  ! — But  upon  my  soûl 
you  look  sadly. 

Lady  Ara.  No  matter  for  that,  if  you’ll  let  me 
win  a little  of  your  money  this  morning. 

Capt.  What,  with  that  face  ? Go,  go  wash  it, 
go  wash  it,  and  put  on  some  handsome  things  ; you 
looked  a good  likely  woman  last  night  ; I would  not 
much  hâve  cared  if  you  had  run  five  hundred 
pounds  in  my  debt  ; but  if  I play  with  you  this 
morning,  egad  l’d  advise  you  to  win,  for  I 
won’t  take  your  personal  security  at  présent  for  a 
guinea. 

Lord  Love.  [Aside.]  To  what  a nauseous  free- 
dom  do  women  of  quality  of  late  admit  these 
trifling  fops  ? and  there's  a morning  exercise  will 
give  ’em  daim  to  greater  freedoms  still. — [ Points 
to  the  haxanLtable .]  Some  course  must  be  taken. 

[fiWt 

\ Capt.  What,  ia  my  lord  gone  ? He  looked  me* 

I thought  as  if  he  did  not  dehght  much  in  my  com- 
i pany.  Well,  peace  and  plenty  attend  him  for  your 


ladyship’s  sake,  and  those — who  hâve  now  and  then 
the  honour  to  win  a hundred  pounds  of  you. 

[Qoes  to  the  table  singing  and  throtes. 

Lady  Ara.  [Twitching  the  box  from  Aim.] 
What,  do  you  intend  to  win  ail  the  money  upon  the 
table? — Seven’s  the  main — set  me  a million, 
Toupee. 

Capt.  I set  you  two,  my  queen — six  to  seven  ! 

Lady  Ara.  Six. — The  world’s  my  own. 

Both.  Ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! 

Lady  Ara.  Oh,  that  my  lord  had  but  spirit  enough 
about  him  to  let  me  play  for  a tbousand  pounds 
a night — but  here  cornes  country  company. 

Enter  Lady  HiAornci,  Miss  Brty,  Mrs.  Mothbrly, 
and  Colonel  Courtly. 

Your  servant,  madam,  good  morrow  to  you. 

Lady  Head.  And  to  you,  madam,  we  are  corne 
to  breakfast  with  you.  Lord,  are  you  got  to  those 
pretty  things  already  ! [Points  to  the  dice. 

Lady  Ara.  You  see  we  are  not  such  idle  folks  in 
town  as  you  country  ladies  take  us  to  be  ; we  are 
no  sooner  out  of  our  beds,  but  we  are  at  our  work. 

Mise  Bet.  Will  dear  lady  Arabella  give  us  leave, 
mother,  to  do  a stitch  or  two  with  her  ? 

[Takes  the  box  and  throws. 

Capt . The  pretty  lively  thing  ! 

Lady  Ara.  With  ail  her  heart  ; what  says  your 
marna? 

Lady  Head.  She  says,  she  don’t  love  to  sit  with 
her  hands  before  her,  when  other  people’s  are  em- 
ployed.  ' 

Capt.  And  this  is  the  prettiest  little  sociable 
work,  men  and  women  can  ail  do  together  at  it. 

Lady  Head.  Colonel,  you  are  one  with  us,  are 
you  not  ? 

Lady  Ara.  O,  I’il  answer  for  him,  he’ll  be  out 
at  nothing. 

Capt.  In  afacetious  way  ; he  is  the  politest  per- 
son  ; he  will  lose  his  money  to  the  ladies  so  civilly, 
and  will  win  theirs  with  so  much  good  breeding  ; 
and  he  will  be  so  modest  to  ’em  before  company, 
and  so  impudent  to  ’em  in  a dark  corner.  Ha  ! 
colonel  ! 

Lady  Head.  So  1 found  him,  I’m  sure,  last 
night. — Mercy  on  me,  an  ounce  of  virtue  less  than 
I had,  and  sir  Francis  had  been  undone. 

Capt.  Colonel,  1 smoke  you. 

Coi.  And  a fine  character  you  give  the  ladies  of 
me,  to  help  me. 

Capt.  I give  ’em  just  the  character  of  you  they 
like,  modest  and  brave. — Corne  ladies,  to  business  ; 
look  to  your  money,  every  woman  her  hand  upon 
her  purse. 

Miss  Bet.  Here’s  mine,  captain. 

Capt.  Oh,  the  little  soft  velvet  one  !— and  it’s  as 
full. — Corne,  lady  Blowze,  rattle  your  dice  and  away 
with  ’em. 

Lady  Ara.  Six — at  ail — five  to  six — five — eight 
— at  ail  again — nine  to  eight — nine. 

Enter  Sir  Francis,  and  stands  gasing  at  them. 

Seven’s  the  main — at  ail  for  ever  l [ Throws  out. 

Miss  Bet.  Now,  marna,  let’s  see  what  you  can  do. 

[Lady  Hbadpircb  takes  the  box. 

Lady  Head.  Well,  I’ll  warrant  you,  daughter. 

Miss  Bet.  If  you  do,  I’il  follow  a good  example. 

Lady  Head.  Eight’ s the  main — don't  spare  me, 
gentlemen,  I fear  you  not — bave  at  you  ail — seven 
to  eight — seven. 

I I 
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Capt.  Eight,  lady,  eight. — Five  pounds  if  you 
please. 

Lady  Ara.  Three,  kinswoman. 

Col.  Two,  madam. 

Miss  Bel.  And  one  for  miss,  marna. — And  now 
let’s  see  what  1 can  do. — [Aside.]  If  I should  win 
enough  this  morning  to  bny  me  another  new  gown 
— O blés»  me  ! there  they  go  ! — Seven  ! — Corne 
captain,  set  me  boldly,  I want  to  be  at  a hand- 
ful. 

Capt.  There's  two  for  you,  misa. 

Miss  B et.  I’il  at  ’em,  thougb  I die  for’t. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah  my  poor  child,  take  care  ! 

[Xun*  to  stop  (ht  throw. 

Miss  Bet.  There. 

Capt.  O ut — twenty  pounds,  young  lady. 

Sir  Fran . False  dice,  sir. 

Capt.  False  dice,  sir  ! I scorn  your  words. — 
Twenty  pounds,  madam. 


Miss  Bet.  Undone  ! undone  ! 

Sir  Fran . Sbe  shan’t  pay  you  a farthing,  sir  ; I 
won’t  hâve  miss  cheated. 

Capt.  Cheated,  sir  ! 

Lady  Head.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  Francis,  to 
disturb  the  company,  and  abuse  the  gentleman, 
thus  ? | 

Sir  Fran.  1 mean  to  be  in  a passion. 

Lady  Head.  And  why  will  you  be  in  a passion,  ! 
sir  Francis  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Because  I came  here  to  break  fast 
with  my  lady  there,  before  I went  down  to  the 
Ho  use,  expecting  to  find  my  tamily  set  round  a civil  . 
table  with  her,  upon  some  plumcake,  hot  rolls,  and 
a cup  of  strong  beer  ; instead  of  which,  I find  | 
these  good  women  staying  their  stomachs  with  a 
box  and  dice,  and  that  man  there,  with  the  strange 
periwig,  making  a good  hearty  meal  upon  my  wife 
and  daughter— 
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LOVE  AND  A BOTTLE. 


& Comrtrs. 


Vade,  sed  Incultus,  qualem  deoet  exulls  esse. 

On».  Triât  1. 1. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

PEREGRINE,  LORD  MARQUIS  OF  CARMARTHEN,  &o. 

Mt  Lord,— Being  equally  a stranger  to  your  Lordahip,  and  the  whole  nobüity  of  this  kingdom,  aomefhlng  of  a natural 
impulse  and  asplring  motion  in  my  indinationa  bas  prompted  me,  though  I hasard  a presumption,  to  déclaré  my  respect. 
And  be  thesuccess  howit  wül,  I am  vain  of  nothlng  in  tbis  pièce  but  the  choice  of  my  patron  ; I shall  be  so  far  thought 
a Judicious  author,  whoee  principal  buslneas  is  to  design  bis  works  an  offering  to  the  gréa  test  honour  and  merit 
1 cannot  here,  my  Lord,  stand  accused  of  any  sort  of  adulation  but  to  myaelf,  because  compliments  due  to  merit 
retum  upon  the  giver,  and  the  only  flattery  is  to  myaelf,  whilst  I attempt  your  Lordship's  praise.  I dare  make  no  essay 
on  your  Lcrdship’s  youthful  bravery  and  courage,  because  such  is  always  guarded  with  modesty,  but  shall  venture  to 
présent  you  some  Unes  on  this  subject,  which  the  world  will  undoubtedly  apply  to  your  Lordahip. 

Courage  the  highest  gift,  that  scorns  to  bend 
To  mean  devices  for  a sordid  end. 

Courage— an  indépendant  spark  kom  Heaven’s  bright  threne, 

By  which  the  soûl  stands  ralsed,  triumphant,  high,  alone. 

Great  in  itMlf,  not  praiaes  of  the  crowd, 

A bore  ail  vioe,  it  sfeoops  not  to  be  proud. 

Courage,  the  mighty  attribute  of  powers  above, 

By  whioh  thoee  great  in  war,  are  great  in  love. 

The  spring  of  ail  brave  aots  is  seated  here. 

As  falsehoods  draw  their  sordid  birth  from  fear. 

I The  beat  and  noblest  part  of  mankind  pay  homage  to  royalty,  what  vénération  then  is  due  to  thoM  virtues  and 
endowments  whioh  even  engaged  the  respect  of  royalty  itMlf,  in  the  personof  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  in  the  world, 
who  choM  your  Lordahip  not  only  as  a oompanion,  but  a conductor  I 
He  wanted  the  ftre  of  such  a Briton  to  animate  his  oold  Ruaslans,  and  would  therefore  choose  you  hls  leader  in  war, 
as  in  traveL  Heknew  the  fury  of  the  Turk  oould  be  only  stopped  by  an  English  nobleman,  as  the  power  of  France  was 
byan  Engliah  ldng.  A Mnse  of  thls  greatness  which  might  deter  otheni,  animâtes  me  to  address  your  lordahip  ; resolved 
that  my  first  muse  should  take  a high  and  daring  flight,  I aspired  to  your  Lordship's  protection  for  this  trille,  which 
I must  own  myself  now  proud  of,  affording  me  this  opportun! ty  of  humbly  deolaring  myaelf,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
most  devoted  servant,  O.  FARQUHAR. 


DRAMATIS 

Roebuck,  a»  Irish  Gentleman , afa  wild  roving 
temper;  newly  corne  to  London. 

Lovbwell,  hit  Friend , tober  and  modest,  in  love 
with  Lucinda. 

Mockmods,  a jfoung  Squire,  corne  nèvely  from  the 
ünivereity , and  eetting  vp/or  a Beau. 

Lyric,  a Poet. 

Pamphlet,  a Bookteller. 

Riqadooh,  a Dancing-Master. 

Nimblewrist,  a Fencing- Master. 

Club,  Servant  to  Mockmodb. 

Brubh,  Servant  to  Lovbwel l. 


PERSONÆ. 

LucntDA,  a Lady  of  considérable  Fortune . 
Lbanthe,  Bister  to  Lovewell,  in  love  with  Roe- 
buck, and  disguised  as  Lucinda's  Page. 
Trudob,  Whore  to  Roebuck. 

Widow  Bullvinch,  Landlady  to  Mockmodb, 
Lyric,  and  Trudob. 

Pihdress,  Attendant  and  Confidente  to  Lucutda. 


Baillffb,  Crlpple,  Porter,  Boy,  Maaka,  Dancers, 
and  Attendants. 


SCENE, — London. 


LOVÉ  AND  A BOTTLE. 


PROLOGUE. 

BY  J.  H.  BPOKBN  BY  MR.  FOWBLL, 

A Servant  attending  with  a Sottie  of  Wine. 


As  stubbom  atheists,  who  disdain’d  to  pray, 
Repent,  though  late,  upon  their  dying  day, 

So  in  their  p&ngs,  most  authors  rack’d  with 
fears, 

Implore  your  mercy  in  onr  suppliant  prayers. 

But  our  new  anthor  has  no  cause  maintain'd, 

Let  him  not  lose  wbat  he  has  never  gain’d. 

Love  and  a Bottle  are  his  peaceful  arms, 

Ladies  and  gallants,  hâve  not  these  some  charms  ? 
For  love,  ail  mankind  to  the  fair  must  sue. 

And  sirs,  the  bottle  he  présents  to  you. 

Health  to  the  play  ! [Drinks]  e’en  let  it  fairly 
pass; 

Sure  none  sit  here  that  will  refuse  their  glass  ! 


Oh,  there’s  a damning  soldier — let  me  think — 

He  looks  as  he  were  swom — to  what  ? to  drink. 

[Drinks. 

Corne  on  then  ; foot  to  foot  be  boldly  set, 

And  our  young  author’s  new  oommission  wet. 

He  and  his  bottle  here  attend  their  doom, 

From  you  the  poet's  Helicon  must  corne  ; 

If  he  has  any  foes,  to  make  amende, 

He  gives  his  service  : [Drinks]  sure  you  now  are 
No  critic  here  will  he  provoke  to  fight,  [friends. 
The  day  be  theirs,  he  only  begs  his  night. 

Pray  pledge  him  now,  secured  from  ail  abuse, 

Then  name  the  health  you  love,  let  none  refuse, 
But  each  man's  mistress  be  the  poet's  muse. 


ACT  L 


SCENE  I. — Lincoln*  s~Inn- F ielde. 

Enter  Robbuck,  repeating  the  foüowing  Une . 

Roe . Thu»  far  our  arms  hâve  with  success  been 
crown' d. — 

Heroically  spoken,  faith,  of  a fellow  that  has 
not  one  farthing  in  his  pocket  ! If  I hâve  one 
penny  to  buy  a halter  with  al  in  my  présent  neces- 
sity,  may  1 be  hanged  ! though  I’m  reduced  to  a 
fair  way  of  obtaining  one  methodically  very  soon, 
if  robbery  or  theft  will  purchase  the  gallows.  But 
hold — can’t  I rob  honourably,  by  tuming  soldier? 

Enter  Cripple  begging. 

Crip . One  farthing  to  the  poor  old  soldier,  for 
the  Lord’s  sake  ! 

Roe.  Ha! — a glimpee  of  damnation  just  as  a 
man  is  entering  into  sin,  is  no  great  policy  of  the 
devil. — But  how  long  did  you  bear  arms,  friend  ? 

Crip.  Five  years,  an’t  please  you,  sir. 

Roe . And  how  long  has  that  honourable  crutch 
borne  you  ? 

Crip . Fifteen,  sir. 

Roe.  Very  pretty  ! five  year  a soldier,  and  fif- 
teen  a beggar  ! — This  is  heU  right  ! an  âge  of  dam- 
nation, for  a momentary  offence.  Thy  condition, 
fellow,  is  préférable  to  mine  ; the  merciful  bullet, 
more  kind  than  thy  ungrateful  country,  has  given 
thee  a debenture  in  thy  broken  leg,  from  which 
thou  canst  draw  a more  plentifül  maintenance  than 
I from  ail  my  limbe  in  perfection.  Prithee,  friend, 
wby  wouldst  thou  beg  of  me  P dost  think  I’m  rich? 

Crip.  No,  sir,  and  therefore  I believe  you  chari- 
table. Your  warm  feilows  are  so  far  above  the 
sense  of  our  misery,  that  tbey  can’t  pity  us  ; and  I 
hâve  always  found  it,  by  sad  experienoe,  as  need- 
less  to  beg  of  a rich  man  as  a dergyman.  Our 
greatest  benefactors,  the  brave  officers,  are  ail  dis- 
banded,  and  must  now  tum  beggars  like  myself  ; 
and  so,  times  are  very  hard,  sir. 

Roe.  What,  are  the  soldiers  more  charitable  than 
the  clergy  ? 


Crip.  Ay,  sir  ; a captain  will  say  dam’me,  and 
give  me  sixpence  ; and  a parson  shall  whine  ont 
God  bless  me,  and  give  me  not  a farthing  : now  I 
think  the  officer’s  blessing  much  the  beat. 

Roe.  Are  the  beaux  never  compassionate  ? 

Crip.  The  great  full  wigs  they  wear  stop  their 
ears  so  close,  that  they  can’t  hear  us  ; and  if  they 
should,  they  never  hâve  any  farthings  about  ’em. 

Roe.  Then  I am  a beau,  friend  ; therefore  pray 
leave  me.  Begging  from  a générons  soûl  that  bas 
not  to  bestow,  is  more  tormenting  than  robbery  to 
a miser  in  his  abondance.  Prithee,  friend,  be  thou 
charitable  for  once  ; I beg  only  the  favour  which 
rich  friends  bestow,  a little  advice.  I am  as  poor 
as  thou  art,  and  am  designing  to  turn  soldier. 

Crip.  No,  no,  sir.  See  what  an  honourable  post 
I am  forced  to  stand  to  ; my  rage  are  scarecrowa 
sufficient  to  frigbten  any  one  from  the  field  ; rather 
turn  bird  of  prey  at  home.  [Stowtap  his  crvteh. 

Roe.  Grammercy,  old  devil  ! I find  hell  has  its 
pimps  of  the  poorer  sort  as  well  as  of  the  wealthy. 
I fancy,  friend,  thou  hast  got  a cleven  foot  instead 
of  a broken  leg. — ’Tis  a hard  case  that  a man  must 
never  expect  to  go  nearer  heaven  than  some  steps 
of  a ladder.  But  ’tis  unavoidable:  I hâve  my 
wants  to  lead,  and  the  devil  to  drive  ; and  if  I can’t 
meet  my  friend  Lovewell  (which  I think  impossi- 
ble, being  so  great  a etranger  in  town),  Fortune,  thou 
hast  done  thy  worst  ; I proclaim  open  war  against 
thee. 

I’il  stab  thy  next  rich  darling  that  I see  ; 

And  killing  him,  be  thua  revenged  on  thee. 

['Retires  to  the  bock  part  ofthe  stage , as  into  the  waOts. 
making  some  tums  aeroes  the  stage  in  disorder. — 
Exit  Cripple. 

Enter  Lucihda  and  Pnanutas. 

Luc.  Oh  ! these  summer  momings  are  so  deK- 
cately  fine,  Pindress,  it  does  me  good  to  be  abroad  ! 

Pin . Ay,  madam,  these  summer  mornings  are 
as  pleasant  to  young  folks  as  the  winter  nights  to 
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married  people,  or  as  your  morning  of  be&uty  to 
Mr.  Loveweil. 

Lue.  I’m  violently  afraid  the  evening  of  my 
beauty  will  fall  to  his  share  very  soon  ; for  Pm 
inclinable  to  marry  him.  1 shall  soon  lie  nnder  an 
éclipsé,  Pindress. 

Pin.  Then  it  must  be  full  moon  with  your  lady- 
sbip.  Bnt  why  wonld  you  choose  to  marry  in 
Bummer,  madam  ? 

Lue.  I know  no  cause,  bnt  that  people  are 
aptest  to  run  mad  in  hot  weather,  unless  you  take 
a woman’s  reason. 

Pin.  What’s  that,  madam  ? 

Lue.  Why,  I am  weary  of  Iying  alone. 

Pin.  Oh,  dear  madam,  Iying  alone  is  very  dan- 
gerous  ! ’tis  apt  to  breed  Etrange  dreams. 

Lue.  I had  the  oddest  dream  last  night  of  my 
courtier  that  ia  to  be,  Squire  Mockmode,  He 
appeared  crowded  about  with  a dancing- master, 
pushing-muter,  music-muter,  and  ail  the  throng 
of  beau-makers  ; and  methought  be  mimicked  fop- 
pery  so  awkwardly,  that  his  imitation  wu  down- 
right  burlesquing  it.  I burst  ont  a-laughing  so 
heartily,  that  I wakened  m y self  ! 

Pin.  But  dreams  go  by  contraries,  madam. 
Hâve  not  you  seen  him  yet  ? 

Lue.  No  ; but  my  uncle’s  letter  givea  account 
that  he’s  newly  corne  to  town  from  the  university, 
where  his  éducation  could  reach  no  farther  than  to 
guzzle  fat  ale,  smoke  tobacco,  and  chop  logic. — 
Faugh  ! it  makes  me  sick  ! 

Pin.  But  hefs  very  rich,  madam  ; his  concerns 
join  to  yours  in  the  country. 

Luc.  Ay,  but  his  concerns  shall  never  join  to 
mine  in  the  city  : for  since  1 hâve  the  disposai  of 
my  own  fortune,  LovewelTs  the  man  for  my 
money. 

Pin.  Ay,  and  for  my  money  : for  I’ve  had  above 
twenty  pièces  from  him  since  his  courtship  began. 
He’s  the  prettiest  sober  gentleman!  I hâve  so 
strong  an  opinion  of  his  modesty,  that  I’m  afraid, 
madam,  your  first  child  will  be  a fool  ! 

Lue.  Oh,  God  forbid  ! I hope  a lawyer  under- 
stands  business  better  than  to  beget  anything  non 
compas. — The  walks  fill  apace  ; the  enemy  ap- 
proaches,  we  must  set  out  our  frise  colours. 

[ Put  on  their  masks. 

Pin.  We  masks  are  the  pureBt  privateers  ! — 
Madam,  how  would  you  like  to  cruise  about  a 
little  ? 

Lue.  Well  enough,  had  we  no  enemies  but  our 
fops  and  cita  : but  1 dread  these  biustering  men- 
of-war,  the  officers,  who,  after  a broadside  of 
damme’a  and  sinkme’s,  are  for  boarding  ail  muks 
tbey  meet  u lawfnl  prize. 

Pin.  In  truth,  madam,  and  the  most  of  ’em  are 
lawful  prize,  for  they  generally  hâve  French  ware 
nnder  hatches. 

Luc.  Oh,  hideous  ! o*  my  conscience,  girl, 
thou’rt  quite  spoiled  ! An  actreu  upon  the  stage 
would  blush  at  such  expressions. 

Pin.  Ay,  madam,  and  your  ladyship  would 
seem  to  blush  in  the  box,  when  the  redness  of 
your  face  proceeded  from  nothing  but  the  con- 
straint  of  holding  your  laughter.  Did  you  chide 
me  for  not  putting  a stronger  lace  in  your  stays, 
when  you  had  broke  one  as  strong  as  a hempen 
cord  with  containing  a violent  tihee  at  a smutty 
jest  in  the  last  play  ? 

Luc.  Go,  go,  thou’rt  a naughty  girl  ! thy  im- 


Krtinent  chat  bas  diverted  us  from  our  business. 

n afraid  Loveweil  has  missed  us  for  want  of  the 
sign. — But  whom  hâve  we  here  ? An  odd  figure  ! 
some  gentleman  in  disguise,  I believe. 

Pin.  Had  he  a finer  suit  on,  I should  believe 
him  in  disguise  ; for  I fancy  his  friends  hâve  only 
known  him  by  that  this  twelvemonth. 

Lue.  His  mien  and  air  show  him  a gentleman, 
and  bis  clothes  demonstrate  him  a wit.  He  may 
afford  us  some  sport.  I hâve  a female  inclination 
to  talk  to  him. 

Pin,  Hold,  madam,  he  looks  as  like  one  of 
those  dangerous  men-of-war  you  just  now  men- 
tioned  as  can  be;  you  had  beat  send  out  your 
pinnace  before  to  discover  the  enemy. 

Luc.  No,  1*11  bail  him  myself. — [ Moves  to- 
wards  Roebuck.]  What,  sir,  dreaming  ? 

[ Slapt  him  on  Vu  shoulder  with  hcr  fan. 

Roc.  Yes,  madam.  ISulUnly. 

Lue.  Of  what  ? 

Roc.  Of  the  devil  ; and  now  my  dream’s  out. 
Lue.  What,  do  you  dream  standing  ? 

Roe.  Yes  faith,  lady,  very  often  when  my  sleep’s 
haunted  by  such  pretty  goblins  as  you  ! You  are 
a sort  of  dream  1 would  fain  be  reading  : I’m  a very 
good  interpréter  indeed,  madam. 

Lue.  Are  you  then  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  ? 

Roe.  No,  madam,  but  one  of  the  fools  of  the 
West. 

Luc.  Pray,  what  do  yon  mean  by  that  ? 

Roe.  An  Irishman,  madam,  at  your  service. 
Lue.  Oh,  horrible  ! an  Irishman  ! a mere  wolf- 
dog,  1 protest  ! 

• Roe.  Ben’t  surprised,  child  ; the  wolf-dog  is  as 
well-natured  an  animal  as  any  of  your  country  bull- 
dogs, and  a mncb  more  fawning  créature,  let  me 
tell  ye.  hold  of  her. 

Lue.  Pray,  good  Cœsar,  keep  off  your  paws  ; no 
scraping  acquaintance,  for  Heaven’s  sake  ! Tell 
us  some  news  of  your  country  ; I hâve  heard  the 
strangest  stories— that  the  people  wear  horns  and 
hoofs  ! 

Roe.  Yes,  ’faith,  a great  m&ny  wear  horns  : but 
we  had  that,  among  other  iaudable  fashions,  from 
London.  I think  it  came  over  with  your  mode  of 
wearing  high  topknots;  for  ever  since,  the  men 
and  wives  bear  their  heads  exalted  alike.  They 
were  both  fashions  that  took  wonderfully. 

Lue.  Then  you  hâve  ladies  among  you  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  yes,  we  hâve  ladies,  and  whores, 
colleges  and  playhouses,  churches  and  tavems,  fine 
houses  and  bawdy-houses  : in  short,  everything 
that  you  can  boast  of,  but  fops,  poets,  toads,  and 
adders. 

Lue.  But  hâve  you  no  beaux  at  ail  ? 

Roe . Yes  ; they  corne  over  like  the  woodcocks, 
once  a year. 

Luc.  And  hâve  your  ladies  no  springes  to  catch 
'em  in  ? 

Roe.  No,  madam  ; our  own  country  affords  us 
much  better  wildfowl.  But  they  are  generally 
stripped  of  their  feathers  by  the  playbouse  and 
tavems  ; in  both  which  they  prétend  to  be  critics  ; 
and  our  ignorant  nation  imagines  a full  wig  as 
infalüble  a token  of  a wit  as  the  laurel. 

Lue.  Oh  Lard  l and  here  ’tis  the  certain  sign 
of  a blockhead.  But  why  no  poets  in  Ireland,  sir? 

Roe.  Faith,  madam,  I know  not,  unless  St. 
Patrick  sent  them  a-packing  with  other  venomous 
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créatures  ont  of  Ireland.  Nothing  that  carries  a 
sting  in  its  tongne  can  live  there.  But  since  I 
hâve  described  my  country,  let  me  know  a little  of 
England,  by  a sight  of  your  face. 

Luc.  Corne  yon  to  particulars  fîrst.  Pray,  sir, 
nnmask,  by  telling  who  yon  are  ; and  then  I’U 
nnmask,  and  show  who  I am. 

Roe.  Yon  muât  dismiss  your  attendant  then, 
madam  ; for  the  distinguishing  particular  of  me  is 
a secret 

Pin.  Sir,  I can  keep  a secret  as  well  as  my  mis- 
tress  ; and  the  greater  the  secrets  are,  I love  ’em 
the  better^  .* 

Luc.  Can’t  they  be  whispered,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Oh  yes,  madam,  1 can  give  you  a hint,  by 
whicb  you  may  understand  ’em. 

[Prétends  to  lehisper , and  kisses  hcr. 

Luc.  Sir,  you’re  impudent  ! 

Roe.  Nay,  madam,  since  you’re  so  good  at 
minding  folks,  hâve  with  you  ! 

[Catchcs  hcr  fait,  carrying  hcr  off. 

Luc.  Pin.  Help  ! help  ! help  ! 

Enter  Lovswbll,  Brdsh  foUotoing. 

Love . Villain,  unhand  the  lady,  and  defend  thy- 
self  ! [ Bravo» . 

Roe.  What,  knight-errants  in  this  country  ! — 
Now  has  the  devil  very  opportunely  sent  me  a 
throat  to  eut  ; pray  Heaven  his  pockets  be  well . 
lined. — [Qui/*  Lucinda,  who  goea  off  with  Pin- 
dress.]  Hâve  at  thee  ! St.  George  for  England  ! 
— [ They  fight  ; afler  aome  passes t Roebuck  starts 
bock  and  pauses.  ] My  friend  Lovewell  ! 

Love . My  dear  Roebuck  ! — [/7*np  down  iheir 
swords , and  embrace.’]  Shall  I beüeve  my  eyes  ? 

Roe.  You  may  believe  your  eara;  ’tis  I,  by 
Gad  ! 

Love.  Why,  thy  being  in  London  is  such  a 
mystery,  that  I must  hâve  the  evidence  of  more 
senses  than  one  to  confirm  me  of  its  truth. — But 
pray  unfold  the  riddle. 

Roe.  Why  ’faith,  ’tis  a riddle.  You  wonder  at 
it  before  the  explanation,  then  wonder  more  at 
yourself  for  not  guessing  it. — What  is  the  universal 
cause  of  the  continued  evils  of  mankind  ? 

Love.  The  universal  canse  of  our  continued 
evil  is  the  devil,  sure  ! 

Roe.  No,  ’tis  the  flesh,  Ned.  — That  very  woman 
that  drove  us  ail  out  of  Paradise,  has  sent  me  a- 
packing  out  of  Ireland. 

Love.  How  so  ! 

Roe.  Onlytastingtheforbidden  fruit,  that  was  ail. 

Love.  Is  simple  fornication  become  so  great  a 
crime  there  as  to  be  punishable  by  no  less  than 
banishment  ? 

Roe.  Egad,  mine  was  double  fornication,  Ned  ! 
— The  jade  was  so  prégnant  to  bear  twins,  the 
fruit  grew  in  clusters;  and  my  nnconscionable 
father,  because  1 was  a rogue  in  debauching  her, 
would  make  me  a fool  by  wedding  her.  But  I 
would  not  marry  a wbore,  and  be  would  not  own  a 
disobedient  son,  and  ao — 

Love.  But  was  she  a gentlewoman  ? 

Roe.  Psha  ! no  ; she  had  no  fortune.  She  wore 
indeed  a silk  manteau  and  high-head  ; but  these 
are  grown  as  little  signe  of  gentility  now-a-days  as 
that  is  of  chastity. 

Love.  But  what  necessity  forced  you  to  leave 
the  kingdom  ? 

Roe.  FU  teU  you. — To  shun  the  insulting  autho- 


rity  of  an  incensed  father,  the  dull  and  offten-  j 
repeated  advice  of  impertinent  relations,  the  con- 
tinuai clamours  of  a furious  woman,  and  the  shriU 
bawling  of  an  iü-natured  bas  tard.  From  aU  which, 
good  Lord  deliver  me  ? 

Love.  And  so  you  left  them  to  grand-dadda  ? — 
Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Roe.  Heaven  was  pleased  to  lesaen  my  affliction, 
by  taking  away  the  she  b rat  ; but  rite  t'other  is,  I 
hope,  well,  because  a brave  boy,  whom  I christened 
Edward,  after  thee,  LoveweU;  1 made  bold  to 
make  my  man  stand  for  you,  and  your  sister  sent 
her  maid  to  give  her  name  to  my  daughter. 

Love.  Now  you  talk  of  my  sister,  pray  how 
does  she  ? 

Roe.  Dear  Lofewell,  a very  miracle  of  beauty 
and  goodness  ! — But  I don’t  like  her. 

Love.  Why? 

Roe.  She’ s virtuous  ; — and  I thiak  beauty  and 
virtue  are  as  iU  joined  as  lewdness  and  ugliness. 

Love.  But  1 hope  your  arguments  could  not 
make  her  a prosélyte  to  this  profession  ? 

Roe.  Faith,  I endeavoured  it,  but  that  plaguy 
honour— damn  it  for  a whim  ! — Were  it  as  honour- 
able  for  women  to  be  whores,  as  men  to  be  whore- 
masters,  we  should  hâve  lewdness  as  great  a mark 
of  quality  among  the  ladies,  as  ’tis  now  among  the 
lords. 

Love.  What,  do  you  hold  no  innate  principle  of 
virtue  in  women  ? 

Roe.  I hold  an  innate  principle  of  love  in  them. 
Their  passions  are  as  great  as  ours,  iheir  reason 
weaker.  We  admire  them,  and  consequently  they 
must  ns.  And  I teU  thee  once  more,  that  had 
women  no  safeguard  but  your  innate  prineiple  of 
virtue,  honest  George  Roebuck  would  hâve  lain 
with  your  sister,  Ned,  and  should  enjoy  a countess 
before  night. 

Love.  But  methink8,  George,  ’twaa  not  fair  to 
tempt  my  sister. 

Roe.  Methinks  ’twas  not  fsir  of  thy  sister,  Ned, 
to  tempt  me.  As  she  was  thy  sister,  I had  no 
design  upon  her  ; but  as  she’s  a pretty  woman,  I 
could  scarcely  forbear  her,  were  she  my  own. 

Love.  But,  upon  serious  reflection,  could  not 
you  hâve  lived  better  at  home  by  turning  thy 
whore  into  a wife,  than  here  by  turning  other  j 
men’s  wives  into  whores  ? There  are  merchants’ 
ladies  in  London,  and  you  must  trade  with  them,  | 
for  aught  1 see. 

Roe.  Ay,  but  is  the  trade  open  ? is  the  manu- 
facture encouraged,  old  boy  ? 

Love.  Oh,  wonderfully! — a great  many  poor 
people  live  by't.  Though  the  husbands  are  for  , 
engrossing  the  trade,  the  wives  are  altogether  for 
encouraging  interlopers.  But  I hope  you  hâve 
brought  some  small  stock  to  set  up  with  ? 

Roe.  [ Aside .]  The  greatness  of  my  wants, 
which  would  force  me  to  discover  ’em,  makes  me 
blush  to  own  'em. — [AloudJ]  Why  faith,  Ned,  1 
had  a great  journey  from  Ireland  hither,  and  would  l; 
burden  myself  with  no  more  than  just  necessary  | 
charges. 

Love.  Oh,  then  you  hâve  brought  bills? 

Roe.  No,  faith,  exchange  of  money  from  Dublin 
hither,  is  so  unreasonable  high,  that — 

Love.  What  ? 

Roe.  That — Zoons,  I hâve  not  one  farthing  1 — < 
Now  you  understand  me.  j 

Love.  No  faith,  I never  understand  one  that 
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cornes  informa  pauperis  ; I han’t  studied  the  law 
>o  long  for  nothing. — Bot  what  prospect  c&n  you^ 
propose  of  a supply  ? 

Roe.  l’il  tell  you.  When  yon  appeared, 1 vu 
jost  thanking  my  stars  for  seading  me  a throat  to 
eut,  and  conseqnently  a pnrse  : bot  my  knowledge 
of  yon  prevented  me  of  that  way,  and  therefore  I 
tfaink  you’re  obliged  inretorn  to  assist  me  by  some 
better  means.  Yon  were  once  an  honest  fellow  ; 
bot  so  long  study  in  the  inns  may  alter  a man 
strangely,  as  yoo  say. 

Love.  No,  dear  Roebuck,  I'm  still  a frïend  to 
thy  virtues,  and  esteem  thy  follies  as  foils  only  to 
set  them  off.  I did  but  rally  you  ; and  to  convince 
you,  here  are  some  pièces,  share  of  what  I hâve 
about  me  : take  them  as  earnest  of  my  farther 
supply.  You  lcnow  my  estate  suffident  to  maintain 
us  both,  if  you  will  either  res  train  your  extrava- 
gances, or  I retrench  my  necessaries. 

Roe.  Thy  profession  of  kindness  is  so  great, 
that  I could  almost  suspect  it  of  design.  But 
corne,  friend,  I am  heartüy  tired  with  the  fatigue 
of  my  journey,  besides  a violent  fit  of  sickness, 
which  detained  me  a month  at  Coventry,  to  the 
ezhausting  my  health  and  money.  Let  me  only 
recruit  by  a relish  of  the  town  in  love  and  a bottle, 
and  then — O heavens  ! and  earth  ! 

[As  thejt  are  going  qf,  Rokbuck  starts  bock  surprised . 

Love.  What’s  the  matter,  man  ? 

Roe.  Wby,  death  and  the  devill  or,  what’s 
worse,  a woman  and  a child. — Oons  ! don’t  you 
see  Mrs.  Trudge  with  my  bastard  in  her  arms 
Crossing  the  field  towards  us  ? — Ob,  the  indefeti- 
gable  whore,  to  follow  me  ail  the  way  to  London  1 

Love.  Mrs.  Trudge  ! my  old  acquaintance  ? 

Roe.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  saine  ; your  old  aoquaint- 
ance  ; and  for  augbt  I know,  you  might  hâve 
clubbed  about  getting  the  brats. 

Love.  ’Tis  but  reasonable  then  I ahould  pay 
share  at  the  reckoning.  I’U  help  to  provide  for 
her;  in  the  mean  time,  you  had  beat  retire. — B rush, 
conduct  this  gentleman  to  my  lodgings,  and  run 
from  thence  to  widow  Bullfinch's,  and  provide  a 
lodging  with  her  for  a friend  of  mme — Fly  ! and 
corne  back  presently. — [Exeunt  Roebuck  and 
Brush.]  So,  my  friend  cornes  to  town  like  the 
great  Turk  to  the  field,  attended  by  his  concubines 
and  children;  and  I’m  afraid  tbese  are  but  parts  of 
his  retinue. — But  hold — I shan’t  be  able  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  this  woman’ s fury.  I’il  withdraw  till 
she  has  discharged  her  first  volley,  then  surprise 
her.  [Retires  behind. 

Enter  Trudgk,  with  a child  crying. 

Trudge . Hush,  hush,  hush  ! — And  indeed  it  was 
a young  traveller  ! — And  what  would  it  say  ? It 
says  that  daddy  is  a false  man,  a cruel  man,  and  an 
ungrateful  man. — In  troth  so  he  is,  my  dear  child. 
—What  shall  I do  with  it,  poor  créature  ? — Hush, 
hush,  hosh  ! — Was  ever  poor  woman  in  such  a 
lamentable  condition  ? immediately  after  the  pains 
of  one  travail,  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  another  ! 
— But  I’m  sure  he  can  never  do  well  ; for  though 
I can’t  find  Jiim,  my  curses,  and  the  misery  of  this 
babe,  will  certainly  reach  bim. 

Love.  [ Corning  forward .]  Methinks  I should 
know  that  voice.— What,  Mrs.  Trudge!  and  in 
London  ! Whose  brave  boy  hast  thon  got  there  ? 

Trudge.  Oh  Lord  ! Mr.  Lovewell  ! I’m  very 
glad  to  see  you, — and  yet  am  asbamed  to  see  you. 
But  indeed  he  promised  to  marry  me,  [Crying] 


and  you  know,  Mr.  Lovewell,  that  he’s  such  a 
handsome  man,  and  has  so  many  ways  of  insinuat- 
ing,  that  the  frailty  of  woman’s  nature  could  not 
resist  him. 

Love.  What’s  ail  this?— a handsome  man!  ways 
of  insinuating  ! frailty  of  nature  ! — 1 don’t  under- 
stand  these  ambiguous  terms. 

Trudge.  Ah,  Mr.  Lovewell  ! I’m  sure  you  hâve 
seen  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  I’m  sure  ’twould  be  the 
first  thing  he  would  tell  you.  I refer  it  to  you,  Mr. 
Lovewell,  if  he  is  not  an  ungrateful  man,  to  deal 
so  barbarously  with  any  woman  that  had  used  him 
bq  civilly.  I was  kinder  to  him  than  I would  hâve 
been  to  my  own  born  brother. 

Love.  Oh,  then  I find  kissing  goes  by  fevour, 
Mrs.  Trudge. 

Trudge.  Faith,  you’re  ail  alike,  you  men  are 
alike. — Poor  child  ! he’s  as  like  his  own  dadda  as 
if  he  were  spit  out  of  his  mouth.  See,  Mr.  Love- 
well, if  he  has  not  Mr.  Roebuck’s  nose  to  a hair  ; 
and  you  know  he  has  a very  good  nose  ; and  the 
little  pigsny  has  mamma’s  mouth.— Oh,  the  little 
lips!  and  'tis  the  best-natured  little  dear! — [Smug- 
gles  and  hisses  t/.]  And  would  it  ask  its  god- 
father  blesaing  ? — Indeed,  Mr.  Lovewell,  I believe 
the  child  knows  you. 

Love.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  well,  I will  give  it  my 
blessing.  [Oivcs  it  gold. 

Re-entcr  Lucjkda  and  Phtoress,  who  seeing  As  otkers 
instantly  abscond. 

Corne,  madam,  I’U  first  settle  you  in  a lodging,  and 
then  find  the  false  man,  as  you  call  him. 

[Exit  with  Trudos. 

Lue.  [ Corning  forward.  ] The  false  man  is  found 
already  ! — Was  there  ever  such  a lucky  discovery  ? 
— My  care  for  his  préservation  brought  me  back, 
and  now  behold  how  my  kindness  is  returned  ! — 
Their  fighting  was  a downright  trick  to  frigbten 
me  from  the  place,  thereby  to  afford  him  opportu- 
nity  of  entertaining  his  whore  and  brat. 

' Pin.  Your  conjecture,  madam,  bears  a colour; 
for  looking  back,  I could  perceive  ’em  talking  very 
familiarly  ; so  that  they  could  not  be  etrangers  as 
their  pretended  quarrel  would  intimate. 

Luc.  ’Tis  ail  true  as  he  is  false. — What,  slighted  ! 
despised  ! my  honourable  love  trucked  for  a whore  ! 
O villain  ! epitome  of  thy  sex  ! — But  I'U  be  revenged. 
I’il  marry  the  first  man  that  asks  me  the  question; 
nay,  though  he  be  a disbanded  soldier,  or  a poor 
poet,  or  a senseless  fop  ; — nay,  though  impotent, 
I’U  marry  bim. 

Pin.  O madam  ! that’s  to  be  revenged  on 
yourself. 

Lue.  I care  not,  fool  ! I deserve  punishment  for 
my  credulity,  as  much  as  he  for  his  falsehood. — 
And  yon  deserve  it  too,  minx  ; your  persuasions 
drew  me  to  this  assignation  : I never  loved  the  false 
man. 

Pin.  That’s  false,  I’m  sure.  [Aside. 

Luc.  But  you  thought  to  get  another  piece  of 
gold.  We  shall  hâve  him  giving  you  money  on  the 
same  score  he  was  so  liberal  to  his  whore  just  now. 

[ Watks  about  in  a passion. 

\ ■ Re-enter  Lovkwkll,  Brubh  foUowing. 

Love.  So  much  for  frtendship,  now  for  my  love. 
— I han’t  transgressed  much.— Oh,  there  she  is. — 
O my  angel  ! [Buiw  to  Lucinda. 

Luc.  O thou  de  vil  ! [Starts  back. 

Love.  Not  unless  you  damn  me,  madam. 
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Luc.  You’re  damned  already  ; you’re  a man. 

[ExÜ  putMng  Pindrrss. 

Love.  You’re  avoman,  Fil  be  sworn. — Heyday! 
what  giddy  female  planet  rules  now  ! By  tbe  Lord, 
these  womea  are  like  tbeir  maidenheads,  no  aooner 
fonnd  than  lost  ! — Here,  B rush,  run  after  Pindress, 
and  know  tbe  occasion  of  this. — Stay,  corne  back. 
— Zoons,  l’m  a fool  ! 

Brush.  That' s tbe  first  wise  word  you  bave  spo- 
ken  these  two  months. 

Love . Trouble  me  with  your  untimely  jests, 
sirrah,  and  I’il — 

Brush.  Your  pardon,  sir  ; I’m  in  downright 
eamest. — [Aside.]  ’Tis  less  slavery  to  be  appren- 
tice  to  a famous  clap-surgeon,  than  to  a lover.  He 
falls  ont  with  me,  because  he  can’t  fall  in  with  his 
mistress.  I can  bear  it  no  longer. 

Love . Sirrah,  what  are  you  mumbling  ? 

Brush.  A short  prayer  before  1 départ,  sir. — I 
hâve  been  these  three  years  your  servant,  but  now, 
sir,  I’m  your  humble  servant  [Botes  as  g oing. 

Love . Hold  ! you  shan’t  leave  me. 

Brush.  Sir,  you  can’t  be  my  master. 

Love.  Why  so  ? 

Brush . Because  you're  notyour  own  master;  yet 
one  would  think  you  might,  for  you  hâve  lost  your 
mistress.  Oons,  sir,  let  her  go,  and  a fair  riddance! 
Who  throws  away  a tester  and  a mistress,  loses  six- 
pence.  That  little  pimping  Cupid  is  a blind  gunner. 
Had  he  shot  as  many  darts  as  I hâve  carried  billets- 
doux,  he  wonld  hâve  laid  her  kicking  with  her  heels 
up  ere  now.  In  short,  sir,  my  patience  is  wom  to 
the  stumps  with  attending  ; my  shoes  and  stockings 
are  upon  their  last  legs  with  trudging  between  you. 
I hâve  sweat  out  ail  my  moisture  of  my  hand  with 
palming  your  dammy  letters  upon  her.  I hâve — 

Love.  Hold,  sir,  your  trouble  is  now  at  an  end, 
for  I design  to  marry  her. 

Brush.  And  hâve  you  courted  her  these  three 
years  for  nothing  but  a wife  ? 

Love.  Do  you  think,  rascal,  I would  hâve  t&ken 
so  much  pains  to  make  her  a miss  ? 

Brush . No,  sir  ; the  tenth  part  on't  would  ha1 
done. — But  if  you  are  resolved  to  marry,  God 
b’w’ye  ! 

Love . What's  the  matter  now,  sirrah  ! 


Brush.  Why,  the  matter  will  be,  that  I must 
then  pimp  for  her. — Hark  ye,  sir,  what  hâve  you 
been  doing  ali  this  wbile,  but  teaching  her  the 
way  to  cuckold  ye  ? — Take  care,  sir  ; look  before 
you  leap.  You  hâve  a ticklish  point  to  manage. 
— Can  you  tell,  sir,  what’s  her  quarrel  to  you  now? 

Love . I can’t  imagine.  I don’t  remember  that 
ever  1 offended  her. 

Brush.  That’s  it,  sir.  She  résolves  to  put  your 
easiness  to  the  test  now,  that  she  may  with  more 
security  rely  upon’t  hereafter. — Always  suspect 
tbose  women  of  designs  that  are  for  searching  into 
the  humours  of  their  courtiers  ; for  they  certainly 
intend  to  try  them  when  tbey’re  married. 

Love.  How  eamest  thou  such  an  engineer  in 
love  ? 

Brush . I hâve  sprung  some  mines  in  my  time, 
sir  ; and  since  I hâve  trudged  so  long  about  your 
amorous  messages,  I hâve  more  intrigue  in  the  sole 
of  my  feet,  than  some  blockheads  in  their  whole 
body. 

Love.  Sirrah,  hâve  you  ever  discovered  any  be- 
haviour  in  this  lady  to  occasion  this  suspicions 
discourse  ? 

Brush.  Sir,  has  this  lady  ever  discovered  any 
behaviour  of  yours  to  occasion  this  suspicions 
quarrel  ? 1 believe  the  lady  has  as  mucb  of  the 
innate  principle  of  virtue  (as  the  gentleman  said) 
as  any  woman  ; but  that  baggage,  her  attendant,  is 
about  ravishing  her  lady’s  page  every  hour.  ’Tis 
an  old  saying,  Like  master,  like  man  ; why  not  as 
well,  Like  mistress,  like  maid  ? 

Love.  [ Aside .]  Since  thou  art  for  trying  hu- 
mours, hâve  with  you,  madam  Lucinda  ! Besides, 
so  fair  an  opportunity  offers,  that  fate  seemed  to 
design  it. — [Aloud.]  Hâve  you  ieft  the  gentleman 
at  my  lodgings  ? 

Brush.  Yes,  sir,  and  sent  a porter  to  his  inn  to 
briog  his  things  thither. 

Love.  That’s  right. — Love,  like  other  diseases, 
must  sometimes  hâve  a desperate  cure.  The  school 
of  Venus  imposes  the  strict  discipline  ; 

And  awfal  Cupid  is  a chastening  god  ; 

He  whips  severely. 

Brush.  No,  not  if  we  kiss  the  rod. 

[£n«sl. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Lovewell’s  Lodgings. 

Enter  Lovbwsll,  Rokbdck,  and  Brush. 


Love.  O’  my  conscience,  the  fawning  créature 
loves  you. 

Roe.  Ay,  the  constant  effects  of  debauching  a 
woman  are,  that  she  infallibly  loves  the  man  for 
doing  the  business,  and  he  certainly  hâtes  her. — 
But  what  company  is  she  like  to  hâve  at  this  same 
widow’s,  Brush  ? 

Brush.  Oh,  the  best  of  company,  sir  ! a poet 
lives  there,  sir. 

Roe.  They’re  the  worsfr  company,  for  they’re  ill- 
natured. 

Brush.  Ay,  sir,  but  it  does  nobody  any  harm  ; 
for  these  fellows  that  get  bread  by  their  wits  are 
always  forced  to  eat  their  words.  They  must  be 


good-natured , spite  of  their  teeth,  sir.  ’Tis  said 
he  pays  his  lodging  by  cracking  some  smutty  jests 
with  his  landlady  over  night  ; for  she’s  very  well 
pleased  with  his  naturel  parts. 

[While  Rokbuck  and  Brush  converse  togetker , Lova- 
well  seems  to  prqject  something  by  himsclf. 

Roe.  What  other  lodgers  are  there  ? 

Brush.  One  newly  entered,  a young  squire,  juat 
corne  from  the  university. 

Roe.  A mere  peripatetic,  I warrant  him. — A 
very  pretty  family  1 a heathen  philosopher,  an 
English  poet,  and  an  Irish  whore  ! Had  the 
landlady  but  a Highland  piper  to  join  with  ’em, 
she  might  set  up  for  a collection  of  mon  stère. — 
Anybody  within  ? [Slaps  Lovswru,  on  the  shoulder. 

Love.  Yes,  you  are  my  friend  ; ail  my  thonghts 
were  employed  about  you.  In  short,  I hâve  one 
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request  to  make, — that  you  would  renounce  your 
loose  wild  courses,  and  lead  a sober  life,  as  I do. 

Roe.  That  I wül,  if  you'll  grant  me  a boon. 

Love.  You  shall  bave  it,  bc't  what  it  wül. 

Roe.  That  yon  would  relinquish  your  précisé 
sober  behaviour,  and  lire  like  a gentleman,  as  I do. 

Roe.  That  I can’t  grant. 

Roe.  Then  we're  off  : though  should  your  wo- 
men  prore  no  better  than  your  wine,  my  debauch- 
eries  will  fall  of  themselves  for  w&nt  of  temptation. 

Love.  O or  women  are  worse  than  our  wine; 
our  claret  has  but  little  of  the  French  in’t,  but  our 
wenches  haTe  the  devil  and  ail.  They  are  both 
adulterated  ; to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of 
which,  1*11  provide  you  an  honourable  mistress. 

Roe.  An  honourable  mistress  ! what’s  that  ? 

Love.  A virtuous  lady,  whom  you  must  love  and 
court  ; the  surest  method  of  reclaiming  you. — As 
thus  : those  superfiuous  pièces  you  throw  away  in 
wine  may  be  laid  out — 

Roe.  To  the  poor  ? 

Love.  No,  no;  in  sweet-powder, cravate, garters, 
snuffbozes,  ribbons,  coach-hire,  and  chair-hire. 
Those  idle  hours  which  you  misspend  with  lewd 
sophisticated  wenches,  must  be  dedicated — 

Roe.  To  the  church  ? 

Love.  No  ; to  the  innocent  and  charming  con- 
versation of  your  virtuous  mistress;  by  which 
means  the  two  most  exorbitant  debaucheries, 
drinking  and  whoring,  will  be  retrenched. 

Roe.  A very  fine  retrenchment  truly  1 I must 
first  despise  the  honest  jolly  conversation  at  the 
tavern,  for  the  fbppish,  affected,  dull,  insipid  enter- 
tainment at  the  chocolate-hou8e  ; must  quit  my 
fireedom  with  ingenious  company  to  harness  myself 
to  foppery  among  the  fluttering  crowd  of  Cupid's 
livery-boys  ! — The  second  article  is,  that  I must 
resign  the  company  of  lewd  women  for  that  of  my 
innocent  mistress  ; that  is,  I must  change  my  easy 
natural  sin  of  wenching,  to  that  constrained  de- 
bauchery  of  lying  and  swearing. — The  many  lies 
and  oaths  that  I made  to  thy  sister,  will  go  nearer 
to  damn  me,  than  if  I had  enjoyed  her  a hundred 
times  over. 

Love.  O Roebuck  ! your  reason  will  maintain 
the  contrary  when  you’re  in  love. 

Roe.  That  is,  when  1 hâve  lost  my  reason. — 
Corne,  corne,  a wench,  a wench  ! a soft,  white, 
easy,  consenting  créature  ! — Prithee,  Ned,  leave 
mustiness,  and  show  me  the  varieties  of  the  town. 

Love.  A wench  is  the  least  variety. — Look  out — 
see  what  a numerous  train  trip  along  the  Street 
there  ! [Pointing  outioard*. 

Roe.  O Venus  ! ail  these  fine  stately  créatures  1 
Fare  you  well,  Ned! — [/?tms  oui;  Love  well 
eatehes  him  and  pulls  him  bock .]  Prithee  let  me 
go  ; ’tis  a deed  of  charity  ; I’m  quite  starved.  1*11 
just  take  a snap,  and  be  with  you  in  the  twink- 
ling.— As  you’re  my  friend — I must  go. 

Love.  Then  we  must  break  for  aU  together.— 
[Quito  Atm.]  He  that  will  leave  his  friend  for  a 
whore,  I reckon  a commoner  in  fnendship  as  in 
love. 

Roe.  If  you  saw  how  ill  that  serious  face  be- 
comes  a fellow  of  your  years,  you  would  never 
wear  it  again.  Youth  is  taking  in  any  masquerade 
but  gravi  ty. 

Love.  Though  lewdness  suite  much  worse  with 
your  drcumstances,  sir. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Ay,  these  drcumstances  ! damn 


these  drcumstances  ! There  he  has  hamstringed 
me.  This  poverty  ! how  it  makes  a man  sneak  ! — 
[Aloud.]  Well,  prithee  let’s  know  this  devilish 
virtuous  lady.  By  the  drcumstances  of  my  body, 
I shall  soon  be  off  or  on  with  her. 

Love . Know  then,  for  thy  utter  condamnation, 
that  she’s  a lady  of  eighteen,  beautiful,  witty,  and 
nicely  virtuous. 

Roe.  A lady  of  eighteen  ! good. — Beautiful  ! 
better. — Witty  ! bestof  ali. — Now  with  these  three 
qualifications,  if  she  be  nicely  virtuous,  then  1*11 
henceforth  adore  everything  that  wears  a petti- 
coat — Witty  and  virtuous  ! ha  ! ha!  ha  ! Why, 
’tis  as  inconsistent  in  ladies  as  gentlemen  ; and 
were  I to  debauch  one  for  a wager,  her  wit  should 
be  my  bawd. — Corne,  corne,  the  forbidden  fruit 
was  plucked  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  boy. 

Love.  Right — But  there  was  a cunninger  devil 
than  you,  to  tempt.  1*11  assure  you,  George,  your 
rhetoric  would  fui  you  hère  ; she  should  worst  you 
at  your  own  weapons. 

Roe.  Ay,  or  any  man  in  England,  if  she  be 
dghteen,  as  you  say. 

Love.  Hâve  a c&re,  friend  ; this  satire  will  get  you 
tom  in  pièces  by  the  females  ; you’ll  fall  into 
Orpheus’s  fate. 

Roe.  Orpheus  was  a blockhead,  and  deserved  his 
fate. 

Love.  Why? 

Roe.  Because  he  went  to  hell  for  a wife. 

Love.  [Aside.]  This  happens  right. — [Aloud.] 
But  you  shall  go  to  heaven  for  a mistress,  you  shall 
court  this  divine  créature. — I dou’t  désire  you  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  ; I don’t  intend  you  should 
marry  her  neither  ; but  you  must  be  eonvinced  of 
the  chaatity  of  the  sex  ; though  if  you  should  con- 
quer  her,  the  spoil,  you  rogue,  will  be  glorious, 
and  infinitely  worth  the  pains  in  attaining. 

Roe.  Ay,  but  Ned,  my  circumstances,  my  cir- 
cumstances  ! 

Love.  Corne,  you  shan’t  w&nt  money. 

Roe.  Then  I dare  attempt  it.  Money  is  the 
sinews  of  love,  as  of  war.  Gad,  friend,  thou’rt 
the  bravest  pimp  I every  heard  of. — Well,  give 
me  directions  to  sail  by,  the  name  of  my  port, 
lade  my  pockets,  and  then  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Love.  You  need  no  directions  as  to  the  man- 
ner  of  courtship. 

Roe.  No  ; I hâve  seen  some  few  principles  on 
which  my  oourtship’s  founded,  which  seldom  fail. 
To  let  a lady  rely  upon  my  modesty,  but  to  dépend 
myself  altogether  upon  my  impudence  ; to  use  a 
mistress  like  a deity  in  public,  but  like  a woman  in 
private  ; to  be  as  cautious  then  of  asking  an  imper- 
tinent question,  as  afterwards  of  telling  a story  ; 
remembering,  that  the  tongue  is  the  only  member 
that  can  hurt  a lady’s  honour,  though  touched  in 
the  tenderest  part. 

Love.  Oh  ! but  to  a friend,  George,  you’ll  tell  a 
friend  your  success  ? 

Roe.  No,  not  to  her  very  self  ; it  must  be  as 
private  as  dévotion. — No  blabbing  unlesa  a squall- 
ing  brat  peeps  out  to  tell  taies. — But  where  lies 
my  course  ? 

Love.  B rush  shall  show  you  the  house;  the 
lady’s  name  is  Lucinda  ; her  father  and  mother 
dead  ; she’s  heiress  to  twelve  hundred  a year.  But 
above  ail,  observe  this  : she  has  a page  which  you 
must  get  on  your  side  ; ’tis  a very  pretty  boy  ; I 
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presented  him  to  the  lady  aboat  a fortnight  ago  ; 
he’s  your  coontryman  too  ; he  brought  me  a letter 
from  my  sister,  which  I hare  about  me. — Here, 
you  may  read  it. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Ay,  ’tis  her  hand;  I know  it 
well  ; and  I almost  blush  to  see  it — [Reads. 

Dear  brother , 

A lady  of  my  acquaintance  lately  dying , beg- 
ged  me  as  her  last  request,  to  provide  for  this  boy, 
who  was  her  page.  I hope  I hâve  obeyed  my 
frient? s last  eommand , and  obliged  a brother , by 
eending  him  to  you.  Pray  dispose  of  him  as  much 
as  you  ean  for  his  advantage.  AU  friends  are 
well , and  I am  your  affectionate  sister , 

Leanthe. 

[ While  he  reads , Lovbwsll  converses  in  dumb  show 
tsith  Brubh. 

AU  friends  are  weU  ! — Is  that  ail  ? not  a word  of 
poor  Roebuck. — I wonder  she  mentioned  nothing 
of  my  misfortunes  to  her  brother.  But  she  has 
forgot  me  already.  True  woman  still  !— Well,  I 
may  excuse  her,  for  I’m  making  ail  the  has  te  I can 
to  forget  her. 

Love.  [Aside  to  Brttsh.]  Be  sure  you  hare  an 
eye  upon  him,  and  corne  to  me  presentiy  at  widow 
Bullfinch’s. — Well, George,  you  won’t  communicate 
your  success  ? 

Roe.  You  may  guess  what  you  please. — I’m  as 
merry  after  a mistress  as  after  a bottle. — Ail  air  ; 
brimful  of  joy,  like  a bumper  of  claret,  smiling  and 
sparkling. 

Love.  Then  youll  certainly  run  over. 

Roe.  No,  no,  nor  shall  I drink  to  anybody. 

C Exeunt  severatty. 


SCENE  II. — A Room  in  Widow  Bulltinch's 

House;  a flûte  and  musio-book  upon  the  table  ; 

a case  of  toys  hanging  up. 

Enter  Rioadoon,  leading  in  Mockmodb  by  bolh  hands  t he 
singe  and  Mockmodb  dances  awkwardly  : Club  foliotes, 

Rig.  Tal — dal  — deral  ! — one — two. — Tal — dal 
— deral  ! — coupé.  — Tal— dal — deral  ! — very  well! 
— Tal — dal — deral  ! — wrong  ! — Tal  — dal  — deral  ! 
— toes  ont  ! — Tal — dal— deral  ! — observe  time  ! — 
Very  well  indeed,  sir  ; you  shall  dance  as  well  as  any 
man  in  England  ; you  hâve  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion in  your  limbs,  sir.  — Observe  me,  sir. — 
[. Dances  a new  minuet  ; at  every  eut  Club  makes 
an  awkward  imitation  by  leaping  up.]  And  so 
forth,  sir. 

Mock . I’m  afraid  we  shall  disturb  my  landlady. 

Rig.  Landlady  ! you  must  hâve  a care  of  that  ; 
she’ll  never  pardon  you. — Landlady  !— every  wo- 
man, from  a countess  to  a kitchen  wench,  is 
madam  ; and  every  man,  from  a lord  to  a lackey, 
sir. 

Mock . Must  I then  lose  my  title  of  squire, 
squire  Mockmode  ? 

Rig.  By  ail  means,  sir;  squire  and  fool  are  the 
same  thing  here. 

Mock . That* s very  comical,  faith  1 — But  is  there 
an  act  of  p&rliament  for  that,  Mr.  Rigadoon  ? — 
Well,  since  I can’t  be  a squire,  I’U  do  as  well  ; 1 
hâve  a great  estate,  and  want  only  to  be  a great 
beau  to  qualify  me  either  for  a knight  or  a lord. 
By  the  universe,  I hâve  a great  mind  to  bind  my- 
self  ’prentice  to  a beau  ! — Could  I but  dance  well, 
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push  well,  play  upon  the  flûte,  and  swear  the  most 
modish  oaths,  I would  set  up  for  quality  with  e'er 
a young  nobleman  of  ’em  ail — Pray  what  are  the 
most  fashionable  oaths  in  town  ? Zoons,  I take  it, 
is  a very  becoming  one. 

Rig . Zoons  is  only  used  by  the  disbanded  offi- 
cers  and  bullies  : but  zauns  is  the  beaux’  pronon- 
ciation. 

Mock.  Zauns! 

Club.  Zauns. 

Rig.  Yes,  sir,  we  swear  as  we  dance  ; smooth, 
and  with  a cadence. — Zauns  ! — ’Tis  harmonioua, 
and  pleases  the  ladies,  because  ’tis  soft. — Zauns, 
madam  ! —is  the  only  compliment  our  great  beaux 
pass  on  a lady. 

Mock.  But  suppose  a lady  speaks  to  me,  what 
must  I say  ? 

Rig.  Nothing,  sir  : — you  must  take  snush,  grin, 
and  make  her  an  humble  cringe — thus: — [Bases 
foppishly,  and  takes  snush  ; Mockmodb  imitâtes 
him  awkwardly , and  taking  snush,  sneezes.]  O 
Lard,  sir  ! you  must  never  sneeze  ; ’tis  as  unbe- 
coming  after  orangery  as  grâce  after  méat. 

Mock.  I thought  people  took  it  to  dear  the 
brain. 

Rig.  The  beaux  hâve  no  brains  at  ail,  sir  ; their 
skull  is  a perfect  snush-box  ; and  I heard  a physi- 
cian  swear,  who  opened  one  of  ’em,  that  the  three 
divisions  of  his  head  were  filled  with  orangery,  ber- 
gamot,  and  plain  Spanish. 

Mock.  Zauns,  I must  sneeze  ! — [<&>€«***.] 
Bless  me  ! 

Rig.  O fy,  Mr.  Mockmode!  what  a rustical 
expression  that  is  ! — Bless  me  ! — You  should  upon 
ail  such  occasions  cry,  Dem  me  ! You  would  be 
as  nauseous  to  the  ladies  as  one  of  the  old  patri- 
arche, if  you  used  that  obsolète  expression. 

Club.  [Aside.']  I find  that  going  to  the  devil  is 
very  modish  in  this  town. — [Aloud.]  Pray,  mas- 
ter dancing-master,  what  religion  may  these  beaux 
be  of? 

Rig.  A sort  of  Indians  in  their  religion,  they 
worship  the  flrst  thing  they  see  in  the  morning. 

Mock . What’s  that,  sir  ? 

Rig.  Their  own  shadows  in  theglass  ; andsome 
of  ’em  such  hellish  faces,  that  may  frighten  ’em 
into  dévotion. 

Mock.  Then  they  are  Indians  right,  for  they 
worship  the  devil. 

Rig.  Then  you  shall  be  as  great  a beau  as  any 
of  ’em.  But  you  must  be  sure  to  mind  your 
dancing. 

Mock.  Is  not  music  very  convenient  too  P — I 
can  play  the  Bells  and  Maiden  Fair  already. — 
Alamire  ! ’•  Bifabemi  ! Cesolfa  ! Delasol  ! Éla  ! 
Effaut  ! Gesolreut  ! — I hâve  ’em  ail  by  heart 
already.  But  I hâve  been  plaguily  puzzled  about 
the  etymology  of  these  notes  ; and  certainly  a man 
cannot  arrive  at  any  perfection,  unless  he  under- 
stands  the  dérivation  of  the  terme. 

Rig.  O Lard,  sir  l that’s  easy.  Effaut  and 
Gesolreut  were  two  famous  German  musicians,  and 
the  rest  were  Italiens. 

Mock.  But  why  are  they  only  aeven  ? 

Rig.  From  a prodigious  great  bass-viol  with 
seven  strings,  that  played  a jig  called  the  Music  of 
the  Spheres.  The  seven  planets  were  nothing  but 
fiddle-strings. 

Mock.  Then  your  stars  hâve  made  you  a dancing- 
master  ? 
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my  doors  ! my  house  was  never  in  such  a pickle. 
— You  country  gentlemen,  newly  corne  to  London, 
like  jour  own  spaniels  ont  of  a pond,  mnst  be 
shaking  the  water  off,  and,  bespatter  everybody 
about  yon.— - 

[Mockmodb  havlng  taken  «ni uht  qffèring  to  sneeze, 
sneezes  I»  hcr  face. 

Mock.  Zauns,  madam  ! — [Sneeze*.]  Bless  me  ! 
Dem  me  I I mean. 

Bull.  He’s  tainted.  These  cnrBed  Aies  bave 
blown  upon  him  already.  [Aride. 

Mode.  Sa  ! sa  ! — défend  flankonade,  madam. 

Bull.  Ah,  Mr.  Mockmode,  my  pushing  and 
dancing  dayi  are  done  ! But  I had  a son,  Mr. 
Mockmode,  that  would  match  you. — Ah,  my  poor 
Robin  ! — He  died  of  an  apoplezy  ; he  was  as  pretty 
a young  man  as  ever  stepped  in  a black-leather 
shoe.  He  was  as  like  you,  Mr.  Mockmode,  as  one 
egg  is  like  anofher  ; he  died  like  an  angel.  But  I 
am  sure  he  might  hâve  recovered  but  for  the 
physicians. — Oh,  these  doctors  ! these  doctors  I 

Mode.  Bless  the  doctors  ! I say  ; for  I believe 
they  killed  my  honest  old  father. 

Bull.  Ay,  that’ s true.  If  my  Robin  had  left  me 
an  estate,  I should  hâve  said  so  too.  [Cries. 

Mook.  Zaun8,  madam,  you  must  not  be  melan- 
choly,  madam  ! 

Bull.  Well,  sir,  I hope  you’U  gire  us  the  beverage 
of  your  fine  clothes.  I’U  assure  you,  sir,  they  fit 
you  very  well,  and  I like  your  fancy  mightily. 

Mode . Ay,  ay,  madam.  But  what's  most 
modish  for  beverage  ? for,  I suppose,  the  fashion 
of  that  altéra  always  with  the  clothes. 

Bull.  The  tailors  are  the  beat  judges  of  that  : — 
but  champagiie,  I suppose. 

Mode.  Is  champagne  a tailor  ? Now,  methinks, 
that  were  a fitter  name  for  a wig-maker. — I think 
they  call  my  wig  a campaign. 

Bull.  You’re  dear  out,  sir,  clear  out  ! cham- 
pagne is  a fine  liquor,  which  ail  your  great  beaux 
drink  to  make  ’em  witty. 

Mode.  Witty  1 oh,  by  the  universe,  I must  be 
witty  ! I’il  drink  nothing  dse  ; I never  was  witty 
in  aU  my  life.  I love  jokes  dearly. — Here,  Club, 
bring  us  a bottle  of  what  d’ye  call  it  ; the  witty 
liquor.  [Iftrtt  Club. 

Bull.  But  I thought  aU  you  that  were  bred  at 
the  univeraity  should  be  wits  naturally  ? 

Mook.  The  quite  oontrary,  madam,  there’s  no 
such  thing  there.  We  dare  not  hâve  wit  there,  for 
fear  of  bemg  counted  rakes.  Your  solid  philosophy 
is  ail  read  there,  which  is  dear  another  thing. 
But  now  I will  be  a wit,  by  the  universe  ! I must 
get  acquainted  with  the  great  poets  : landlady,  you 
must  introduce  me. 

Bull.  Oh,  dear  me,  sir  ! would  you  rain  me  ? I 
introduce  you  ! no  widow  dare  be  seen  with  a poet, 
for  fear  she  should  be  thought  to  keep  him. 

Mock.  Keep  him  l what’s  that  ? They  keep 
nothing  but  sheep  in  the  country;  I hope  they 
don't  fleece  the  wits  ? 

Bull.  Alas,  sir,  they  hâve  no  fleeces  ! there’s  a 
great  cry,  but  little  wooL  However,  if  you  would 
be  acquainted  with  the  poets,  I can  prevail  with  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  to  introduce  you. 
’Tis  one  Lovewell,  a fine  gentleman  that  cornes 
here  sometimes. 

Mode.  Lovewell  ! by  the  universe,  my  rival  ! 

I heard  of  him  in  the  country.  This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  my  mistress. — Zauns  ! I’m  certainly  be- 


corne  a beau  already  ; for  I was  so  in  love  with 
m y self,  I quite  forgot  her. — I hâve  a note  in  my 
pocket-book  to  find  her  out  by. — [Pulls  out  a 
large  podeet-boole  ; tuming  orner  the  leaves}  read* 
to  himself.  ] Siæpence  for  toashing. — Ttoopence 
to  the  maid. — Sixpence  for  snush. — One  shilling 
for  buttered  ale. — By  the  universe,  I hâve  lost  the 
directions  ! — Hark  ye,  madam  ; does  this  same 
Lovewell  corne  often  here,  say  you  ? 

Bull.  Yes,  sir,  very  often.  There’s  a lady  of 
his  acquaintance,  a lodger  in  the  house  just  now. 

Mock.  A lady  of  his  acquaintance,  a lodger  in 
thehouse  just  now  ! of  his  acquaintance,  do  yousay  ? 

Bull.  Yes,  and  a pretty  lady  too. 

Mock.  And  he  cornes  often  here,  you  say  ? — By 
; the  universe,  should  I happen  to  lodge  in  the 
same  house  with  my  mistress  ! Egad,  it  must  be 
> the  same  ! — Can  you  tell  the  woman’s  name  ? — 
St&y — is  her  name  Ludnda  P 

Bull.  Perhaps  it  may,  sir  ; but  I believe  she’s  a 
widow,  for  she  has  a young  son,  and  I’m  sure  ’tis 
legitimately  begotten;  for  ’tis  the  bravest  child 
you  shall  see  in  a summer’s  day.  Us  not  like  one 
of  our  puling  brats  o’th’  town  here,  bom  with  the 
diseuses  of  half-a-dozen  fathers  about  it. 

Mock.  By  the  universe,  I don’t  remember  whe- 
ther  my  mistress  is  maid  or  widow  1 But  a widow, 
so  much  the  better  ; for  aU  your  London  widows 
are  devilish  rich,  they  say.  She  came  in  a coach, 
did  she  not,  madam  ? 

Bull.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Mode.  Then,  ’tis  infallibly  she. — Does  she  not 
always  go  out  in  her  coach  ? 

Bull.  She  has  not  stirred  abroad  since  she  came, 
sir. 

Mode.  Oh,  I was  told  she  was  very  reserved, 
though  ’tis  very  much  of  a widow.  I hâve  often 
heard  my  mother  say,  that  sitting  at  home,  and 
silence,  were  very  beooming  in  a maid  ; and  she 
has  often  chid  my  sister  Dorothy  for  gadding  out 
to  the  meadows,  and  tumbling  among  the  cocks 
with  the  haymakera.  Egad,  I am  the  most  lucky 
son  of  a whore  ! I was  wrapped  in  the  tail  of  my 
mothar’s  smock,  landlady. 

Enter  Serrant. 

Bull.  Oh,  but  this  lady,  sir — 

Serv.  Madam,  here’s  a gentleman  below  wants 
to  speak  with  you  instantly. 

Bull.  With  me,  child! — Sir,  I'il  wait  on  you  in 
a minute.  [Exit  with  Serrant. 

Re-enter  Club,  with  urine  and  glaises. 

Mock.  Is  that  the  witty  liquor  ? Corne,  fiU  the 
glasses.  Now  that  I hâve  found  my  mistress,  I 
must  next  find  my  wits. 

Club.  So  you  had  need,  master  ; for  those  that 
find  a mistress  are  generally  out  of  their  wits. 

[Oives  him  a gloss. 

Mode.  Corne,  fill  for  yourself. — [They  jingle 
and  drink.]  But  where's  the  wit  now,  Club  ? hâve 
you  found  it  ? 

Club.  Egad,  master,  I think  ’tisaverygood  jest 

Mode.  What? 

Club.  What!  why, drinking.  You*ll find, mas- 
ter, that  this  same  gentleman  in  the  straw-doublet, 
this  same  will  i’th’  wisp  is  a wit  at  the  bottom. 
— [Fi/fr.]  Here,  here,  master  ; how  it  pans  and 
quibbles  in  the  glass  ! 

Mock.  By  the  universe,  now  I hâve  it! — the 
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wit  lies  in  the  jingling.  Ail  wit  consista  most  in 
jingling,  hear  how  the  glasses  rhyme  to  one  an- 
otber. 

Club.  What,  master,  are  these  wits  so  apt  to 
clash?  [Jtngle  the  glasses. 

Mock . Oh,  by  the  universe,  by  the  universe, 
this  is  wit  ! — [Breaks  them.  ] My  landlady  is  in 
the  right. — I bave  often  heard  there  was  wit  in 
breaking  glasses.  It  wonld  be  a very  good  joke  to 
break  the  flask  now. 

Club . I find,  then,  that  this  same  wit  is  very 
brittle  ware.  But  I think,  sir,  ’twere  no  joke  to 
spill  the  wine. 

Mock.  Why,  there’s  the  jest,  sirrah;  ail  wit 
consists  in  losing  ; there  was  never  anything  got 
by’t.  I fancy  this  same  wine  is  ail  sold  at  Will's 
Coffee-house.  Do  yon  know  the  way  thither, 
sirrah  ? I long  to  see  Mr.  Comic  and  Mr.  Tag- 
rhyme,  with  the  rest  of  'em.  I wonder  how  they 
look  1 Certainly  these  poets  must  bave  something 
extraordinary  in  their  faces.  Of  ail  the  rarities  of 
the  town,  I long  to  see  nothing  more  than  the 
poets  and  Bedlam. — Corne  in,  Club;  I must  go 
practise  my  honours. — Tal — dal— deral! — 

[Exit  dancing,  and  Club  toping. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lovbwjell  and  Widow  Bullvinch. 

Bull.  Oh,  Mr.  Lovewelf,  you  corne  just  in  the 
nick  1 I was  ready  to  spoil  ail,  by  telling  him  that 
she  was  a étranger,  and  just  now  corne. 

Love.  Well,  dear  madam,  be  cautious  for  the 
future;  ’tis  the  most  fortunate  chance  that  ever 
befel  me.  ’Twere  convenient  we  had  the  other 
lodgers  of  our  side. 

Bull.  There’s  nobody  but  Mr.  Lyric  ; and  you 
had  as  safely  tell  a secret  oyer  a groaning-cheese 
as  to  him. 

Love.  How  so  ? 

Bull.  Why,  you  must  know,  that  he  has  been 
lying-in  these  four  months  of  a play  ; and  he  has 
got  ail  the  Muses  about  him  ; a parce!  of  the  most 
tattling  gossips. 


Love.  Corne,  corne  ; no  more  words  ; but  to  our 
business.  I will  certainly  reward  you.  But  baye 
you  any  good  hopes  of  its  succeeding  ? 

Bull.  Very  well  of  the  squire's  side.  But  I’m 
afraid  your  widow  will  never  play  her  part,  she's 
so  awkward,  and  so  sullen. 

Love.  6o  you  and  instruct  her,  while  I manage 
affaire  abroad. 

Bull.  Sbe’s  always  raying  of  one  Roebuck. 
Prithee,  who  is  this  same  Roebuck  ? — Ah,  Mr. 
Loyewell,  I’m  afraid  this  widow  of  yours  is  some- 
thing else  at  the  bottom  ; I’m  afraid  there  has  been 
a dog-in  the  well  ! . 

Enter  Bbush. 

Love.  So,  sirrah  ! where  hâve  you  left  the  gen- 
tleman ! 

Brush.  In  a friend’s  house,  sir. 

Love.  What  friend  ? 

Brush.  Why,  a tavem. 

Love.  What  took  him  there  ? 

Brush.  A coach,  sir. 

Love.  How  d’ye  mean  ? 

Brush.  A coach  and  six,  sir  ; no  less,  I’U  assure 
you,  sir. 

Love.  A coach  and  six  ! 

Brush.  Yes,  sir,  six  whores  and  a carted  bawd. 
He  picked  ’em  ail  up  in  the  Street,  and  is  gone, 
with  this  splendid  retinue,  into  the  Sun  by  Covent- 
Garden.  I asked  him  what  he  meant  ? He  told 
me,  that  he  only  wanted  to  whet,  when  the  very 
sight  of  ’em  turned  my  stomach. 

Love.  The  fellow  will  hâve  his  swing,  though  he 
hang  for’t.  However,  run  to  him,  and  bid  him 
take  the  name  of  Mockmode,  call  himself  Mock- 
mode  upon  ail  occasions;  and  tell  him  that  he 
shall  find  me  here  about  four  in  the  afternoon. — 
Ask  no  questions,  but  fly  \—[Exit  Brush.]  So  ; — 
his  usurping  that  name  gives  him  a title  to  court 
Lucinda,  by  which  I shall  discover  her  inclinations 
to  this  Mockmode,  whose  coming  to  town  has  cer- 
tainly occasioned  her  quarrel  with  me  ; while  I set 
the  hound  himself  upon  a wrong  scent,  and,  ten  to 
one,  provide  for  mistress  Trudge  by  the  bargain. 
’Tis  said,  one  can’t  be  a friend  and  a lover. 

But  opposite  to  that,  this  plot  shall  prove, 

I’U  serve  my  friend  by  what  assista  my  love. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— A Boom  in  Lucinda’s  House. 
Enter  Lbanthk. 

Lean.  Methinks  this  livery  suits  ill  my  birth  : 
But  slave  to  Love,  I must  not  disobey  ; 

His  service  is  the  hardest  vassalage, 

Forcing  the  powers  divine  to  lay  their  godships 
down,  a 

To  be  more  gods,  more  happy  here  below. — 

Thus  I,  poor  wanderer,  hâve  left  my  country, 
Disguised  myself  so  much,  I hardly  know 
Whether  this  habit,  or  my  love,  be  blindest  ; 

To  follow  one,  perhaps,  that  loves  me  not, 

Though  every  breath  of  his  soft  words  was  passion, 
And  every  accent  love.  O Roebuck!  [T Vceps. 


Enter  Roxbucx. 

Boe.  This  is  the  page,  love’s  link-boy,  that  must 
light  me  the  way. — How  now,  pretty  boy;  has 
your  lady  beaten  you  ? ha  ! — This  lady  must  be  a 
Venus,  for  she  has  got  a Cupid  in  her  family. 
’Tis  a wondrous  pretty  boy  : — [Lbanthe  s t arts, 
and  stores  at  Aim]  but  a very  comical  boy. — What 
the  devil  does  he  stare  at  ? 

Lean.  [Aside."]  Oh,  Heavens  ! is  the  object  real, 
or  are  my  eyes  false  ? Is  that  Roebuck,  or  am  I 
Leanthe  ? I am  afraid  he’s  not  the  same  ; and 
too  sure  I’m  not  myself.  [Weeps. 

Boe.  What  offence  could  such  pretty  innocence 
commit,  to  deserve  a punishment  to  make  you  cry  ? 
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Lean.  O sir  1 a wondrous  offence. 

Roe.  What  was  it,  my  child  ? 

Lean.  I pricked  m y finger  with  a pin,  till  I 
made  it  bleed. 

Roe.  Such  Iittle  boys  as  you  should  hâve  a care 
of  sharp  things. 

Lean.  Indeed,  sir,  we  onght  ; for  it  pricked  me 
so  deep,  that  the  sore  went  to  my  very  heart. 

Roe.  Foor  boy  ! — here's  a plaster  for  your  sore 
finger.  [Oives  Lkanthb  gold. 

Lean . Sir,  you  had  best  keep  it  for  a sore-finger. 

[Retums  it. 

Roe.  O ’ my  conscience  the  boy’s  witty,  but  not 
very  wise  in  retnming  gold. — Corne,  corne,  you 
shall  take  it.  [Forces  it  upon  hcr,  and  kisses  hcr. 

Lean.  That  's  the  fitter  cure  for  my  sore  finger. — 
The  8ame  dear  lips  still.  Oh  that  the  tongue 
within  them  were  as  true  ! [Aride- 

Roe.  [Aside.]  By  heavens,  this  boy  has  the 
softest  pair  of  lips  I ever  tasted  1 I ne’er  found 
before  that  ladies  kissed  their  pages  ; but  nowr  if 
this  rogue  were  not  too  young,  I should  suspect 
he  were  beforehand  with  me.  Egad,  I must  kiss 
him  again. — [Aloud.]  Corne,  you  shall  take  the 
money.  [Kisses. 

Lean . [ Aside .]  Ol^  how  he  bribes  me  into 
bribery  ! — [Aloud.]  But  what  must  I do  with  this 
money,  sir? 

Roe . You  must  get  a Iittle  mistress,  and  treat 
her  with  it. 

Lean.  Sir,  I hâve  one  mistress  already  ; and 
they  say,  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  much  less 
two  mistresses.  How  many  mistresses  hâve  you, 
pray? 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Um  I — Egad,  the  boy  has  posed 
me. — [Aloud.]  How  many,  child  ? Why,  let  me 
see— there  was  Mrs.  Mary,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Mrs. 
Lucy,  Mrs.  Susan,  Mrs.  Judy,  and  so  forth,  to  the 
number  of  five-and-twenty  or  thereabouts. 

Lean.  Oh  ye  powera  ! and  did  you  love  Jem  ail  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  desperately.  1 would  hâve  drank  and 
fought  for  any  one  of  ’em  : ] hâve  sworn  and  lied 
to  every  one  of  ’em,  and  hâve  laiu  with  ’em  ail  : 
that’s  for  your  encouragement,  boy.  Learn  be- 
times,  youth  ; young  plants  should  be  watered. 
Your  smock-face  was  made  for  a chamber-utensil. 

Lean.  And  did  not  one  escape  ye  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  one  did  ; — the  devil  take  her  ! 

Lean.  What,  don’t  you  love  her  then  ? 

Roe.  No,  faith;  but  1 bear  her  an  amorous 
grudge  still,  something  between  love  and  spite. — l 
could  kill  her  with  kindness. 

Lean.  1 don’t  believe  it,  sir  ; you  could  not  be 
so  hard-hearted  sure  : her  honourable  passion,  I 
think,  should  please  you  best. 

Roe . O child  ! boys  of  your  âge  are  continually 
reading  romances,  fiUing  your  heads  with  that  old 
bombast  of  love  and  honour  : but  when  you  corne 
to  my  years,  you’ll  understand  better  things. 

Lean.  And  must  I be  a false  treacherous  villain 
when  I corne  to  your  years,  sir  ? Is  falsebood  and 
peijury  essential  to  the  perfect  6tate  of  manhood  ? 

Roe.  Psha  ! children  and  old  men  always  talk 
thus  foolishly. — You  understand  nothing,  boy. 

Lean.  Yes,  sir,  I’ve  been  in  love,  and  much  more 
than  you,  I perceive. 

Roe.  [ Aside .]  It  appears  then,  that  there’ a no 
service  in  the  world  so  educating  to  a boy  as  a 
lady’s. — By  Jove,  this  spark  may  be  older  than  I 
imagine. — [Aloud.]  Hark  ye,  sir;  do  you  never 


pull  off  your  lady’s  shoes  and  stockings  ? do  you 
never  reach  her  tlie — pincushion  ? do  you  never  l 
ait  on  her  bedside,  and  sing  to  her  ? ha  ! — Corne,  | 
tell  me,  that’s  my  good  boy.  [Makes  «wck  qfher. 

Lean.  Yes,  1 do  sing  her  asleep  somedmes. 

Roe.  But  do  you  never  waken  her  again  ? , 

Lean.  No,  but  I constantly  wake  myself  ; my 
rest’s  always  disturbed  by  visions  of  the  devil.  | 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Wbo  would  imagine  now,  that 
this  young  shaver  could  dream  of  a woman  so  soon?  . 
— [Aloud.]  But  what  songs  does  your  lady  delight 
in  most  ? 

Lean.  Passionate  ones,  sir  ; 1*11  sing  you  one  < 
of  ’em,  if  you’ll  stay. 

Roe.  With  ail  my  heart,  my  Iittle  cherubim. — ! 
The  rogue  is  fond  of  showing  his  parts. — Corne,  • 
begin. 

Lbânthb  rings. 

How  bless'd  are  loyers  in  diagulse  ! 

Like  goda,  they  see. 

As  1 do  thee, 

Unseen  by  human  eyes. 

Expoeed  to  view, 

I*m  hid  from  you,  j 

I*m  alter'd,  yet  the  aame  : i 

The  dark  oonoeals  me,  J 

Love  reveals  me  ; 

Love,  whioh  lights  me  by  its  flame.  | 

Were  you  not  false,  you  me  would  know  ; j 

For  though  your  eyes 

Could  not  devise,  > 

Your  heart  had  told  you  sa  ! 

Your  heart  would  beat 
With  cager  heat. 

And  me  by  sympathy  would  find  : i 

True  love  might  see, 

One  changed  like  me, 

False  love  is  only  blind. 

Roe.  Oh  my  Iittle  angel  in  voice  and  shape  ! — " 
[Kisses  Aer.]  I could  wish  myself  a female  for  thy 
sake.  I 

Lean.  You’re  much  better  as  you  are  for  my  1 
sake.  [Aride.  I 

Roe.  Or,  if  thou  wert  a woman,  I would — 

Lean.  What  would  you?  marryme?  would  you  | 
marry  me  ? 

Roe.  Marry  you,  child  l no,  no  : I love  you  too 
well  for  that  ; you  should  not  hâve  my  hand,  but 
ail  my  body  at  once.  But  to  our  business  : is  your 
lady  at  home  ? 

Lean.  My  lady  ! what  business  hâve  you  with 
my  lady,  pray,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Don’t  ask  questions.  You  know  Mr.  1 
Lovewell  ? 

Lean.  Yes,  very  well.  He’s  my  great  friend, 
and  one  I would  serve  above  ail  the  world, — but 
his  sister. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  His  sister! — Ha!  that  gives  me  a 
twinge  for  my  sin. — [Aloud.]  Pray,  Mr.  Page, 
was  Leanthe  well  when  you  left  her  ? 

Lean.  No,  sir;  but  wondrous  melancholy,  by 
the  departure  of  a dear  friend  of  hers  to  another 
world. 

Roe.  Oh,  that  was  the  peraon  mentioned  in  her 
letter,  whose  departure  occasioned  your  departure 
for  England. 

Lean.  That  was  the  occasion  of  my  coming,  too  , 
sure,  sir. — Oh,  ’twas  a dear  friend  to  me  ! the  loss 
makes  me  weep. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Poor  tender-hearted  créature  ! 
But  I still  find  there  was  not  a word  of  me. — 
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[Aloud.]  Pray,  good  boy,  let  your  mistreas  know, 
here’a  one  to-wait  on  ber. 

Lean . Your  business  ia  from  Mr.  Lovewell,  I 
aoppoae,  air? 

Roe.  Yea,  yea. 

Lean.  Then  Fil  go.  [BxiU 

Roe . I've  thrown  my  caat,  and  am  firirly  in  ft>rft 
But  an’t  I an  impudent  dog  ? Had  I aa  much 
gold  in  my  breechea  as  braaa  in  my  face,  1 durât 
attempt  a whole  nunnery.  This  lady  ia  a reputed 
virtue,  of  good  fortune  and  quality  ; I am  a rake- 
belly  raacal  not  worth  a groat  ; and  without  any 
farther  ceremony  am  going  to  debauch  ber. — But 
hold  ! Sbe  doea  not  know  tbat  I’m  thia  rakehelly 
raacal  ; and  I know  tbat  she’s  a woman,  one  of 
eighteen  too  ; beautiful,  witty.  O*  my  conscience, 
upon  second  thoughta,  I am  not  ao  very  impudent 
neitber.  Now  as  to  my  management,  I’il  tirât  try 
tbe  wbining  addresses,  and  aee  if  she’ll  bleed  in  thé 
soft  rein. 

Enter  Locmna. 

Lue.  Hâve  you  any  business  witb  me,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Thus  looked  tbe  forbidden  fruit,  luacioua 
and  tempting.  ’Tis  ripe,  and  will  aoon  fidl,  if  one 
will  abake  tbe  tree.  [Aside. 

Lue.  Hâve  you  any  business  witb  me,  air  ? 

[ Cornet  nearer. 

Roe.  Yea,  madam,  tbe  business  of  mankind,  to 
adore  you. — [Aside.]  My  love,  like  my  blood,  cir- 
culâtes tbrougb  my  Teins,  and  at  erery  puise  of  my 
he&rt  animâtes  me  witb  a fresh  passion. — [Aloud.] 
Wonder  not,  madam,  at  tbe  power  of  your  eyea, 
wboae  painted  darts  bave  atruck  on  a young  and 
tender  beart,  whicb  they  easily  pierced,  and  whicb, 
unaccuatomed  to  sucb  wounda,  finds  tbe  smart 
more  painful. 

Lean.  [ Peeptng  in.]  Oh,  traitor!  just  auch 
worda  he  apoke  to  me. 

Lue.  Heyday  ! 1 was  never  ao  attacked  in  ail 
my  life.  In  love  witb  me,  air  ! did  you  ever  aee 
me  before  ? 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Never,  by  Jove. — [Aloud.]  Oh, 
ten  tbousand  times,  madam  1 Your  lovely  idea  is 
always  in  my  view,  either  asleep  or  awake,  eating 
or  drinking,  walking,  sitting,  or  standing  ; alone  or 
in  company,  my  fancy  wholly  feeda  upon  your  dear 
image,  and  every  thougbt  is  you. — [Aside.]  Now 
bave  I told  about  tifteen  lies  in  a breath  ! 

Lue.  I suppose,  air,  you  are  some  conceited 
young  acribbler,  wbo  bas  got  tbe  benefits  of  a tirât 
play  in  your  pocket,  and  are  now  going  a-fortune- 
hunting. 

Roe.  But  why  a acribbler,  madam?  Are  my 
dothea  ao  coarse,  as  if  they  were  apun  by  tboae 
lazy  apinsters  tbe  Muses  ? doea  tbe  parting  of  my 
fore-top  show  ao  thin,  as  if  it  resembled  tbe  two 
withered  tops  of  Paraasaus  ? do  you  aee  anything 
peculiarly  wbimsical  or  ill-natured  in  my  face  ? ia 
my  countenance  atrained,  as  if  my  head  were  dis- 
torted  by  a atrangury  of  thougbt  ? is  tbere  anything 
proudly,  alovenly,  or  affectedly  careleas  in  my  dreaa? 
do  my  handa  look  like  paper moths  ? I think, 
madam,  I bave  nothing  poetical  about  me. 

Lue.  Yea,  air,  you  bave  wit  enough  to  talk  like 
a fool  ; and  are  fool  enough  to  talk  like  a wit. 

Roe.  You  called  me  poet,  madam  ; and  I know 
no  better  way  of  revenge,  than  to  convince  you  tbat 
I am  one  by  my  impudence.  {Offert  to  Kiss  hcr  hand. 

Lue . Then  make  me  a copy  of  verses  upon  tbat, 
sir.  IHitc  him  on  the  car,  and  exit. 


Re-cnter  Lianthk. 

Lean.  How  d'ye  like  tbe  aubject,  air  ? 

Roe.  ’Tis  a very  copioua  one. — [£p*tânp.]  Il 
bas  made  my  jolis  rhyme  in  my  head.  This  it  il 
to  be  thougbt  a poet  1 every  minx  muât  be  castmg 
bis  profession  in  bis  teeth. — What,  gone  ! 

Lean.  Ay,  sbe  knowa  tbat  making  verses  requirea 
solitude  and  retirement. 

Roe.  Sbe  certainly  was  afraid  I intended  to  beg 
leave  to  dedicate  something. — If  ever  I make  love 
like  a poetical  fool  again,  may  1 never  receive  any 
favour  but  a aubject  for  a copy  of  verses. 

Re-cnter  Lucuma. 

Lue.  [Aside.]  I won’t  dismiss  him  thus,  fin 
fear  he  lampoon  me. — [Aloud.]  Well,  air,  bave  you 
done  tbem  ? 

Roe.  Yea,  madam,  will  you  pleaae  to  read. 

[Caiehes  hcr  and  hisse*  hcr  thrse  or  four  Urnes. 

Lean.  [Aside.]  Ob,  Heaven  ! I can  never  bear 
it.  I muât  devise  some  means  to  part  ’em.  {Exit 

Lue.  Sir,  your  verses  are  too  rough  and  con- 
atrained.  However,  because  I gave  the  occasion, 
l’il  pardon  wbat’a  past. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  By  the  Lord,  ahe  waa  angry  only 
becauae  I did  not  make  tbe  firat  offer  to  ber  lips  ! 
— [Aloud.]  Tben,  madam,  tbe  peace  ia  conclnded  ? 

Lue.  Yea;  and  therefore  both  parties  ahould 
draw  out  of  the  field.  [Going. 

Roe.  Not  till  we  make  reprisais.  I make  peace 
witb  aword  in  hand,  madam,  and  till  you  return  my 
beart,  whicb  you  bave  taken,  or  your  own  in 
exchange,  I wül  not  put  up.  And  ao,  madam,  I 
proclaim  open  war  again.  [Catchesher. 

Re-cnter  Lsahtiu. 

Lean . O madam  ! yonder’s  poor  little  Crab, 
your  lapdog,  bas  got  his  head  between  two  of  the 
window-bara,  and  is  like  to  be  strangled. 

[The  dog  hôtels  bekind  the  scenes. 

Lue.  Oh  Lard,  my  poor  Crabby  ! I muât  run 
to  the  rescue  of  my  poor  dog  ; I’U  wait  on  you 
instantly. — Corne,  corne,  page. — Poor  Crabby  ! 

[Exit  with  Lsacthk. 

Roe . Oh,  the  devil  eboke  Crabby  1 — Well,  I find 
there’a  much  more  rhetoric  in  the  Ups  than  in  the 
tongue.  Had  buaa  been  the  firat  word  of  my  court- 
ahip,  I might  bave  gained  the  outworka  by  this. 
Impudence  in  love  ia  like  courage  in  war  ; though 
both  blind  chances,  becauae  women  and  Fortune 
rule  tbem. 

Re-cnter  Lxantbs. 

Lean.  Sir,  my  lady  bega  your  pardon  ; there’a 
something  extraordinary  happened,  which  prevents 
her  waiting  on  you,  aa  ahe  promiaed. 

Roe . What,  has  monsieur  Crabby  rubbed  aome 
of  the  haira  off  his  neck  ? bas  be  diaordered  his 
pretty  eara  ? She  won’t  corne  again  then  ? 

Lean.  No,  sir  ; you  muât  excuse  ber. 

Roe.  Tben  l’il  go  be  drunk. — Hark’ee,  sirrah 
I bave  half  a dosen  delicious  créatures  waiting 
for  me  at  the  Sun  ; vou  shall  along  with  me  and 
hâve  your  choice.  111  enter  you  into  tbe  achool 
of  Venus,  ebild.  ’Tis  time  you  had  lost  your  maiden- 
head,  you’re  too  old  for  playthings. 

Lean.  [Aside.]  O Heavena!  I had  rather  he 
ahould  atay  than  go  there. — [Aloud.]  But  why  will 
you  keep  sucb  company,  air  ? 

Roe.  Nay,  if  you're  for  advice,  farewell  ! 
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Conquest  with  îaurels  has  our  arme  adorn'd, 

And  Rome  in  tears  qf  blood  our  anger  moum'd. 
Now, 

Butchers  with  rosemary  hâve  our  beef  adorn’d, 

Which  hae  •»  gravy  tears  our  hunger  moum'd. 
How  d’ye  like  it,  Mr.  Pamphlet,  ha  ? — Well — 

Like  gods,  we  pass’d  the  rugged  Alpine  hills  ; 

Melted  our  way,  and  drove  our  hissing  wheels 

Through  cloudy  déluges,  eternal  rills . 

Now  observe,  Mr.  Pamphlet  ; pray  observe. 

Like  raxors  keen,  our  knives  eut  passage  olean 

Through  rills  of  fol,  and  déluges  qf  lean. 

Pam . Very  well,  upon  my  soûl  ! 

Lyr.  HurPd  dreadful  ftre  and  vinegar  infused . 

Pam.  Ay,  sir,  vinegar  ! how  patly  that  cornes 
in  for  the  beef,  Mr,  Lyric  ! ’Tis  ail  wondrous  fine 
indeed. 

Lyr.  [ Aride.]  This  is  the  most  ingenious  fellow 
of  his  trade  that  I hâve  seen  ; he  understands  a good 

thing [Aloud.]  Bat  as  to  onr  business.  What 

are  you  willing  to  give  for  these  poems  ? Prithee 
say  something.  There  are  about  three  thousand 
Unes. — Here,  take  ’em  for  a couple  of  guineas. 

Pam . No,  sir  ; paper  is  so  excessive  dear,  that 
I dare  not  venture  upon  ’em. 

Lyr.  Well,  because  you’re  a friend,  I’il  bestow 
’em  upon  you.  Here,  take  ’em  ail. — [Aside.] 
There’s  the  hopes  of  a dedication  still. 

Pam.  I give  you  a thousand  thanks,  sir  ; but  I 
dans  not  venture  the  hasard;  they’ll  never  quit 
cost  indeed,  sir. 

Lyr.  [Aside.]  This  fellow  is  One  of  the  greatest 
blockheads  that  ever  was  a member  of  a corpora- 
tion.—How  sball  I be  revenged  ? 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  there  are  two  men  below  desire  to  hâve 
the  honour  of  kissing  your  hand. 

Lyr.  They  must  be  knaves  or  fools,  by  their 
fulsome  compliment.  Hark  ye — [ Whispers  Boy.] 
Bid  ’em  walk  up. 

Pam.  Since  you  bave  got  company,  sir,  l’U  take 
my  leave. 

Lyr.  No,  no,  Mr.  Pamphlet,  by  no  means  ! We 
must  drink  before  we  part.  Boy,  a pint  of  sack 
and  a toast. — [Rxit  Boy.]  These  are  two  gentle- 
men ont  of  the  countiy,  who  will  be  for  ail  the 
new  things  lately  published  ; they’ll  be  good  cus- 
tomers.  Corne,  sit  down* — You  hâve  not  seen  my 
play  yet  ? — Here  take  the  pen,  and  if  you  see  any- 
thing  amiss  correct  it  ; I’il  go  bring  ’em  up. — 
Stay,  lend  me  your  hat  and  wig,  or  I shall  take 
cold  going  down  s taira. 

[Takes  Pamphlrt's  hat  and  wig,  and  puts  his  eap  on 
Pamphlbt’s  head,  and  exiL 

Pam.  This  is  a right  poetical  cap  ; ’tis  baise  the 
outside,  and  the  lining  fustian. — [Reading.]  This 
is  ail  stuff,  worse  than  his  poems. 

Enter  two  Bafliffa  behind  and  clap  him  on  the 
shouider. 

1 Bail.  Sir,  you’re  the  king’s  prisonèr. 

Pam.  That’s  a good  fancy  enough,  Mr.  Lyric  1 

But  pray  don’t  interrupt  me,  I’m  in  the  beat  scene. 
Egad  the  drama  is  very  well  laid. 

2 Bail.  Corne,  sir. 

Pam . Well,  well,  sir,  l’U  pledge  ye.  Prithee 
now,  good  Mr.  Lyric,  don’t  disturb  me. — 
And/uriotu  lightnings  brandish'd  in  her  eyes. 
That’s  true  spirit  of  pœtry. 


1 Bail.  Zoons,  sir,  d’ye  banter  us  ? 

[Taku  him  under  each  arm,  and  hauts  him  up. 

Pam.  Gentlemen,  I beg  your  pardon.  How 
d’ye  like  the  city,  gentlemen  ? If  you  bave  any 
occasion  for  books  to  carry  into  the  country,  I can 
fumish  you  as  well  as  any  man  about  Paul’a. 
Where’s  Mr.  Lyric  ? 

1 Bail.  These  wits  are  damnable  cunning  ! — 1 
always  hâve  double  fees  for  arresting  one  of  you 
wits.  Ail  your  évasions  won’t  do  ; we  understand 
trap,  sir  ; you  must  not  think  to  oatch  old  birds 
with  chaif,  sir. 

Pam.  Zoons,  gentlemen,  I’m  not  the  peraon  ! 
I’m  a freeman  of  the  city  ; 1 hâve  good  effects, 
gentlemen,  good  effects.  D’ye  think  to  make  a 
fool  of  me  ? l’m  a bookseller,  no  poet. 

2 Bail.  Ay,  sir,  we  know  what  you  are  by  your 
fool’ s cap  there. 

1 Bail.  Yes,  one  of  you  wits  would  hâve  passed 
upon  us  for  a com-cutter  yesterday  ; and  was  so 
like  one  we  had  almost  believed  him.  [Hauts  him. 

Pam.  Why,  gentlemen  1 gentlemen  1 officen  1 
bave  a little  patience,  and  Mr.  Lyric  will  corne  up 
stairs. 

1 Bail.  No,  no  ; Mr.  Lyric  shall  go  down  stairs. 
He  would  hâve  us  wait  till  some  friends  corne  in  to 
rescue  him.  Ah  1 these  wits  are  devilish  cunning. 

[Exeunt  Bailiffs  hauting  Pammilrt. 

Re-enter  Lyric,  with  Mockmodb  and  Club. 

Lyr.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! very  poetical,  faith  ; a good 
plot  for  a play,  Mr.  Mockmode;  a bookseller 
bound  in  calves’  leather  ; ha  1 ha  1 ha  ! — How  they 
walked  along,  like  the  three  volumes  of  the  English 
Rogne  squeezed  together  on  a shelf  l 

Mock.  What  was  it  ? what  was  it,  Mr.  Lyric  ? 

Lyr.  Why,  Iam  a statesman,  sir. — I can’t  but 
laugh  to  think  how  they’ll  spunge  the  sheet  before 
the  errata  be  blotted  out  ; and  then  how  he’ll 
hamper  the  dogs  for  false  imprisonment. 

Mock.  But  pray,  what’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Lyric  ? 

Lyr.  Nothing,  sir,  but  a shirking  bookseller 
that  owed  me  about  forty  guineas  for  a few  Unes. 
He  would  hâve  put  me  off,  so  I sent  for  a couple 
of  buU-dogs,  and  arrested  him. 

Mock.  Oh  Lord  1 Mr.  Lyric,  honesty’s  quite 
out  of  doora  ; ’tis  a rare  thing  to  find  a man  that’s 
a true  friend,  a true  friend  is  a rare  tbing  indeed  ! 
Mr.  Lyric,  will  you  be  my  friend  ? 1 only  want 
that  accomplishment.  I hâve  got  a mistress,  a 
dancing  and  fencing-master  ; and  now  I want  only 
a friend  to  be  a fine  gentleman. 

Lyr.  Hâve  you  never  had  a friend,  sir  P 

Mock.  Yes,  a very  honest  fellow  ; our  friend- 
ship  commenced  in  the  college-cellar,  and  we  loved 
one  another  Uke  two  brothen,  tiU  we  unluckily  feli 
out  afterwards  at  a game  at  tables. 

Lyr.  [Aride.]  I find  then  that  neither  of  ye 
lost  by  the  set. — [Aloud.]  But  my  short  acquaint- 
ance  can’t  recommend  me  to  such  a trust. 

Mock.  Psha,  acquaintance  1 — You  must  be  a 
man  ot  honour,  as  you’re  a poet,  sir  ? 

Lyr.  But  what  use  would  you  make  of  a friend, 
sir? 

Mock.  Only  to  tell  my  secrets  to,  and  be  my 
second.— Now,  sir,  a wit  must  be  best  to  keep  a 
secret,  because  what  you  say  to  one’ s préjudice 
will  be  thought  malice.  Then  you  must  bave  a 
devilish  deal  of  courage,  by  your  heroic  writing. — 
But  know , that  I atone  am  king  of  me. 
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Heavens  ! sure  the  author  of  that  line  must  be  a 
plaguy  stout  fellow  ; it  makes  me  valiant  as  Hector 
when  I read  it. 

Lyr.  Sir,  we  stick  to  what  we  Write  as  little  as 
divines  to  what  they  preach. — Besides,  sir,  there 
are  other  qualifications  requisite  in  a friend — he 
must  lend  you  money . Now,  sir,  I can’t  be  that 
frieod,  for  I want  forty  guineas. 

Mock.  Sir,  I can  lend  you  fifty  upou  good  se- 
curity. — ’Twas  the  last  word  my  fatber  spoke  on 
his  death-bed,  that  I should  never  lend  money  with- 
out  security. 

Lyr.  Fy,  sir  I security  from  a friend,  and  a man 
of  honour  by  his  profession  too  ! 

Mock.  By  the  universe  that’s  true,  you  are  my 
friend.  Then  I’il  tell  you  a secret  [They  whitpcr. 

Club.  Now  will  this  plaguy  wit  turn  my  nose 
out  of  joint. — I was  my  master’s  friend  before, 
though  I never  found  the  knack  of  borrowing 
money  ; though  I hâve  received  some  marks  of  his 
friendship,  some  Sound  drubs  about  the  head  and 
shoulders,  or  so.  I havfr  been  bound  for  him  too 
in  the  stocks,  for  his  breaking  Windows,  very  often. 

[Aride. 

Lyr.  Mr.  Mockmode,you  may  be  imposed  upon. 
I would  see  this  lady  you  court  I know  Mr. 
Lovewell  has  a mistress  named  Lucinda  ; but  that 
she  lodges  in  this  house  I much  doubt. 

Mock.  Imposed  upon  ! that’s  very  comical — 
ha!  ha!  ha!  You  shall  see,  sir;  come.-^-Pray, 
sir,  you’re  my  friend. 

Lyr.  Nay,  pray  ; indeed,  sir,  I beg  your— 
[ They  compliment  for  the  door\  pardon  ; you’re 
a squire,  sir. 

Mock.  Zauns,  sir,  you  lie,  I’m  not  a fool  ! I’U 
take  an  affront  from  no  man. — Draw,  sir  ! [Z>raiw. 

Club . Draw,  sir  ! — Egad  I’U  put  his  nose  out  of 
joint  now. 

Lyr.  Unequal  numbers,  gentlemen. 

Club.  I’m  only  my  master’s  friend,  his  second, 
or  so,  sir. 

Lyr.  What’s  the  matter,  noble  squire  ? 

Mock.  You  lie  again,  sir  ; zauns,  draw  ! 

[Strikes  him  with  his  sword. 

Lyr.  Ha  ! — a blow  1 — Essex,  a blow  ! — y et  I 
will  be  calm. 

Club.  Zoons,  draw,  sir  ! [ Strikes  him. 

Lyr.  Oh  patience,  Heaven! — Thon  art  my  friend 
still. 

Mock.  You  lie,  sir  ! 

Lyr.  Then  thou  art  a traitor  ! tyrant  ! monster! 

Mock.  Zauns,  sir,  you’re  a son  of  a whore,  and 
a rascal  ! 

Club.  A scribbler  ! 

Lyr.  Ah  ! ah  ! — that  stings  home. — Scribbler  ! 

Mock.  Ay,  scribbler  ! ballad-maker  ! 

Lyr.  Nay,  then — 

I and  the  gods  will  fight  it  with  ye  ail.  [Dratct. 

Enter  Rokbuck  drvnk,  and  ringing. 

Roe.  France  ne’er  will  comply 
Till  her  claret  run  dry  ; 

Then  let's  pull  away  to  defeat  her  t 
He  hinders  the  peace, 

Who  refuse*  his  gloss , 

And  deserves  to  be  hang'd  for  a traitor. 

Now,  my  myrmidons,  fall  on  ; I hâve  taken  off  the 
odds. 

Dub  a dub,  dub  a dub,  to  the  battle  ! [Sings. 
Zoons,  gentlemen,  why  don’t  ye  fight?  Blood, 


fight  1 Oblige  me  so  far  to  fight  a little  ; I long 
to  see  a little  sport 

Lyr.  Sir,  I scom  to  show  sport  to  any  man. 

[Puts  up. 

Mock.  And  so  do  I,  by  the  universe. 

Club.  And  I,  by  the  universe.  ' 

Lyr.  I shall  take  another  time.  [Exit. 

Roe.  Here,  rascal,  take  your  chopping-knife,— 
[(rives  Club  his  sword .]  and  bring  me  a joint  of 
that  coward’ s flesh  for  your  master’s  supper. — Fly, 
dog.  [Takes  him  by  the  nose. 

Club.  Auh  ! This  fellow ’s  likeliest  to  put  my 
nose  out  of  joint.  [JSrft. 

Roe.  Now,  sir,  tell  me,  how  you  durât  be  a 
coward. 

Mock.  Coward,  sir  ! I’m  a man  of  great  estate, 
sir  ; I hâve  five  thousand  acres  of  as  good  fighting 
ground  as  any  in  England,  good  terra  firma , sir. 
Coward,  sir  ! Hâve  a care  what  you  say,  sir.  My 
father  was  a parliament  man,  sir  ; and  I was  bred 
at  the  college,  sir. 

Roe.  Oh  then  I know  your  genealogy;  your 
father  was  a senior  fellow,  and  your  mother  was  an 
air-pump.  You  were  suckled  by  Platonic  ideas, 
and  you  hâve  some  of  your  mother’s  milk  in  your 
nose  yet 

Mock . Form  the  proposition  by  mode  and  figure, 
sir. 

Roe.  I told  you  so.  Blow  your  nose,  child  ; 
and  hâve  a care  of  dirting  your  philosophical  slab- 
bering-bib. 

Mock.  What  d’ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Your  starched  band,  set  by  mode  and  figure, 
sir. 

Mock.  Band,  sir! — This  fellow’s  blind-drunk. — 
I wear  a cravat,  sir. 

Roe.  Then  set  a good  face  upon  the  matter. 
Throw  off  childishness  and  folly,  with  your  hang- 
ing-sleeves.  Now  you  hâve  left  the  university, 
learn,  learn  ! 

Mock.  [Aside.]  This  fellow’s  an  atheist,  by  the 
universe  ; I’il  take  notice  of  him,  and  inform  against 
him  for  being  drunk. — [Alotid.]  Pray,  sir,  what’s 
your  name  ? 

Roe.  My  name  ! by  the  Lord,  I hâve  forgot  ! — 
Stay,  I shall  think  on’t  by  and  by. 

Mock.  Zauns,  forget  your  own  name  ! your  me. 
mory  must  be  very  short,  sir. 

Roe.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  for  I was  but  christened 
this  morning,  and  I hâve  forgot  it  already. 

Mock.  Was  your  worship  then  Turk  or  Jew 
before  ? — [Aside.']  I knew  he  was  some  damned 
bloody  dog. 

Roe.  Sir,  I hâve  been  Turk,  or  Jew  rather, 
since  ; for  I hâve  got  a plaguy  heathenish  name. 
— Pox  on’t  ! — oh  1 now  I hâve  it. — Mo — Mock— 
mo— Mockmode  ! 

Mock.  Mockmode  ! Mockmode  ! Sir,  pray  how 
do  you  spell  it  ? 

Roe.  Go  you  to  your  A,  B,  C,  you  came  last 
from  the  university. 

Mock.  Sir,  I’m  c&lled  Mockmode.  What  frunily 
are  you  of,  sir  ? 

Roe.  What  family  are  you  of,  sir  ? 

Mock.  Of  Mockmode-hall  in  Shropshire. 

Roe.  Then  I’m  of  the  same,  I believe.  I fancy, 
sir,  that  you  and  I are  near  relations. 

Mock . Relations  ! sir,  there  are  but  two  famille*  ; 
my  father’s,  who  is  now  dead  ; "and  his  brother’s, 
Colonel  Peaceable  Mockmode. 
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Roe.  Ay  ay,  the  very  game  colonel  Peaceable. 
Is  not  he  colonel  of  militia  ? 

Mock.  Yes,  sir. 

Roe . And  was  not  he  high-sheriff  of  the  connty 
last  year? 

Mock.  The  very  same,  sir. 

Roe.  The  very  same  ; Pm  of  that  family.  And 
yonr  father  died  about — let  me  see— 

« Mock.  Abont  half  a year  ago. 

Roe.  Exaetly  ; by  the  same  token  you  got  drunk 
at  a hunting-match  that  very  day  seven-night  he 
was  buried. 

Mock.  [Aside.]  This'feUow’s  a witch  ! — [Aloud.] 
But  it  looks  very  strange  tbat  you  should  be  christ* 
ened  this  moming.  Pm  sure  yoar  godfathers  had  a 
plaguy  deal  to  answer  for. 

Roe.  Oh,  sir,  Pm  of  âge  to  answer  for  myself. 

Mock.  One  would  not  think  so,  you*re  so  for* 
getful.  ’Tis  two-and-twenty  years  since  I was 
christened,  and  I can  remember  my  name  still. 

Roe.  Corne,  we’ll  takea  glass  of  wine,  and  thatwill 
clear  our  understanding.  We’U  remember  onr  friends. 

Mock.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir. — [Aside.'}  This 
is  some  sharper. 

Roe . Nay,  prithee,  cousin,  good  consin  Mock- 
mode,  one  glass.  I know  you  are  an  honest  fel- 
low.  We  must  remember  our  relations  in  the 
country,  indeed,  sir. 

Mock.  Oh,  sir,  you’re  so  short  of  memory  you 


ACT 

SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Lucinda’b  House. 

Enter  Lkanthb,  Ptndrkss  folloming  with  a payer  of  eweetr 

tneale  in  her  hand. 

Pin.  Here,  here,  page,  your  lady  has  sent  you 
some  sweetmeats  ; but  indeed  you  shan’t  hâve  ’em 
till  you  hire  me. 

Lean . She  sent  sour  sauce,  when  she  made  you 
the  bearer.  [Aride. 

Pin.  Prithee  now,  what  makes  you  constantly 
so  melancholy  ? Corne,  you  must  be  merry,  and 
shall  be  merry  ; Ifll  get  you  some  playthings. 

Lean.  I believe  you  want  playthings  more  than 
I. — But  I would  be  private,  Pindress. 

Pin.  Well,  my  child,  PU  be  private  with  you. 
Boys  and  girls  should  stül  be  private  together  ; and 
we  may  be  as  retired  as  we  please  ; for  my  mistress 
is  reading  in  her  closet,  and  ail  the  servants  are 
below.  But  what  concerna  hâve  you  ? Pm  sure, 
such  a little  boy  can  hâve  no  gmt  business  in 
private. 

Lean.  [Aside.]  I will  try  thee  for  once. — 

[ Aloud .]  Yes,  Mrs.  Pindress,  I hâve  great  incli- 
nation. 

Pin.  To  what  ? 'to  do  what,  sir  ? — Don’t  name 
it  ! ’Tis  ail  in  vain  ; — you  shan’t  do  it  ; you  need 
not  ask  it. 

Lean.  Only  to  kiss  you.  [Kiuee  her. 

Pin . Oh  fÿ  sir  ! indeed  Pli  none  of  your  kisses. 
Take  it  back  again — [Kisses  Lkanthb.]  Is  not 
the  tas  te  of  the  sweetmeats  very  pretty  about  my 
lipa  ? 

Lean . O hang  your  liquorish  chaps  ! you’d  fain 
be  licking  your  üps,  I find  tbat. 


can  never  call  ’em  to  mind.  You  hâve  forgot 
yourself,  sir;  Mockmode  is  a heathenish  name 
sir,  and  ail  that,  sir.  And  so  I beg  your  pardon 
sir.  [£rt‘(. 

Roe.  Now  were  I lawyer  enough,  by  that  little 
inquiry  into  that  fellow’s  concerna,  I could  bring  in 
a false  deed  to  cheat  him  of  his  estate. 

Enter  Brush. 

Where  the  devil  is  thy  master  ? You  said  I should 
find  him  here. 

Brush . Tis  impossible  for  you,  or  me,  or  any- 
body  to  find  him. 

Roe.  Why  ? 

Brush.  Because  he  has  lost  himself.  The  devil 
has  made  a juggler’s  bail  of  him,  I believe.  He’s 
here  now  ; then,  Presto  ! pass  in  an  instant.  He 
has  got  some  damned  business  to-day  in  hand. 

Roe.  Ày,  so  it  seems.  I must  be  squire  Mock- 
mode, and  court  an  honourable  mistress  in  the 
devil’s  name  ! Well,  let  my  sober  thinking  friend 
lot  on,  and  lay  traps  to  catch  futurity  ; Pm  for 
olding  fast  the  présent.  I hâve  got  about  twenty 
guineas  in  my  pocket  ; and  whilst  they  last  the 
devil  take  George  if  he  thinks  of  futurity.  PU  go 
hand  in  hand  with  Fortune. 

She  is  an  honest,  giddy,  reeling  punk  ; 

My  head,  her  wheel,  turn  round,  and  so  we  both 
are  drunk.  [Exit  reeling,  Bbubh  following. 


IV. 

Pin.  Indeed,  Mr.  Page,  I won’t  pay  you  the 
kisses  you  won  from  me  last  night  at  cross-pur* 
poses  ; and  you  shan’t  think  to  keep  my  pawn 
neither.  Pray  give  me  my  Hungary  bottle.  As  I 
hope  to  be  saved  I will  hâve  my  Hungary  bottle. — 
[Rummaging  Leanthe.]  Pm  stronger  than  you. 
I’U  carry  you  in,  and  throw  you  upon  the  bed,  and 
take  it  from  you.  [Takes  Lkanths  in  her  arme 

Lean.  Help  ! help  I I shaU  be  ravished  ! help  ! 
help  ! 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Luc.  What’s  the  matter  ? — Oh  bless  me  1 

Pin.  Oh  dear,  madam,  this  unlucky  boy  had 
almost  spoiled  me.  Did  not  your  ladyship  hear 
me  cry  I should  be  ravished  ! I was  so  weak,  I 
could  not  resist  the  little  strong  rogne  ; he  whipped 
me  up  in  his  arms,  like  a baby  ; and  had  not  your 
ladyship  corne  in — 

Luc.  What,  sirrah  ! would  you  debauch  my  maid, 

Îou  little  cock-sparrow  ? must  you  be  billing  too  ? 
bave  a great  mind  to  make  her  whip  you,  sirrah. 
Pin . Oh  dear,  madam,  let  me  do’t  ! I’U  take 
him  into  the  room,  and  I wiU  so  chastise  him — 
Luc.  But  do  you  think  you’ll  be  able,  Pindress  ? 
Pli  send  one  of  the  men  to  help  you. 

Pin.  No,  no,  madam  : I could  manage  him  with 
one  hand.  See  here,  madam. 

[Tàkes  Lkanthb  in  her  arme , and  ie  running  away. 
Luc.  Hold,  hold  ! Is  this  you  that  the  little 
strong  rogue  had  almost  ravished  ? He  snatched 
vou  up  in  his  arms  like  a baby  ! Ah,  Pindress, 
Pindress  1 1 see  y’are  very  weak  indeed.  Are  not 

you  ashamed,  girl,  to  debauch  my  little  boy  ? 

Pin.  Your  ladyship  gave  me  orders  to  make  him 
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merry,  and  divert  his  melancholy  ; and  I know  no 
better  way  than  to  tease  him  a little.  I’m  afraid 
the  boy  is  tronbled  with  the  ricketa,  and  a little 
shaking,  madam,  would  do  him  some  good. 

Leon . [Aside.]  I am  tired  with  impertinence, 
and  hâve  other  business  to  mind.  [Exit. 

Pin . I hope  your  ladyship  entertains  no  ill 
opinion  of  my  virtue. 

Lue.  Truly  I don’t  know  what  to  think  on’t  : 
but  I've  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  sense,  as  to 
believe  you  would  not  play  the  fool  with  a child. 

Pin.  We’re  ail  subject  to  playing  the  fool,  if  you 
continue  your  resolution  in  marrying  the  first  man 
that  asks  you  the  question. 

Lue.  No,  my  mind’s  changed  ; I’U  never  marry 
any  man. 

Pin.  [Aside.]  T dare  swear  that  resolution 
breaks  sooner  than  the  former. — [Aloud.]  Ah, 
madam,  madam  1 if  you  never  believe  man  again, 
you  must  never  be  woman  again  ; for  though  we  are 
as  cunning  as  serpents,  we  are  naturally  as  flexible 
too.  Speak  ingenuously,  madam  ; if  Mr.  Lovewell 
should,  with  an  amorous  whine,  and  suppliant 
cringe,  tell  you  a formai  story,  contrary  to  what  we 
suspect,  would  you  not  believe  him  ? 

Luc.  What,  believe  his  vain  assertions  before 
the  démonstration  of  my  senses  ! no,  no  ; my  love’s 
not  so  blind.  Did  I not  see  his  miss  and  his  child? 
did  I not  behold  him  giving  her  money  ? did  I not 
hear  him  déclaré  he  would  settle  her  in  a lodging  ? 

Pin.  But,  madam,  upon  serions  reflection, 
where’s  the  great  harm  in  ail  this  ? Most  ladies 
would  be  oveijoyed  at  such  a discovery  of  their 
lover’s  ability . The  child  seemed  a lusty  chopping 
boy  ; and  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  it  must  be  a lusty 
chopping  boy  that  got  it 

Lue.  Urge  no  farther  in  his  defence  ; he’s  a vil- 
lain,  and  of  ail  villains  that  I hâte  most,  an  hypo- 
critical  one.  The  ladies  give  him  the  epithet  of 
modest,  and  the  gentlemen  that  of  sober  Lovewell. 
Now  methinks,  sucb  a piece  of  debauchery  sits  so 
awkwardly  on  a person  of  his  character,  that  it 
adds  an  unseemliness  to  the  naturel  vileness  of  the 
vice  ; and  he  that  dares  be  a hypocrite  in  religion, 
will  certainly  be  one  in  love. — Stay,  is  not  that  he  ? 

[ Pointing  outwards. 

Pin.  Yes,  madam  ; I believe  he’s  going  to  the 
Park. 

Lue.  Call  a couple  of  chairs  quickly  ; we’ll  thither 
masked. — [Exit  Pindbess.]  This  day’s  adven- 
tures  argue  some  intended  plot  upon  me,  which  I 
may  countermine  by  only  setting  a face  upon  the 
matter.  [Puts  her  mask  on. 

For  as  bypocrisy  in  men  can  move, 

Here’s  the  beat  hypocrite  in  female  love. 

On  even  scores  designing  Heaven  took  care  ; 

Since  men  false  hearts,  that  we  false  faces  wear. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  II.—  The  Park. 

Enter  Lovkwell  and  Lyric,  meeting . 

Lyr.  [Reading.]  Vil  raek  thy  réputation , blast 
thy/ame, 

Andin  strong  grinding  satire  gibbet  up 
thy  nome. 

Love.  What  ! in  a rapture,  Mr.  Lyric  ? 

Lyr.  A little  poetical  fury,  that’ s ail. — Pli  squire 
him  ! 1*11  draw  his  character  for  the  buffoon  of  a 


farce  1 he  shall  be  as  famous  in  ballad  as  Robin 
Hood,  or  Little  John  ; my  muses  shall  haunt  him 
like  démons  ; they  shall  make  him  more  ridiculous 
than  Don  Quixote. 

Love.  Because  he  encountered  your  windmill- 
pate. — Ha  ! ha!  ha  ! — Corne,  corne,  Mr.  Lyric,  you 
must  be  pacifled. 

Lyr.  Pacifled,  sir  1 Zoons,  sir,  he’s  a fool,  has 
not  a grain  of  sense  1 Were  he  an  ingénions  fel- 
low,  or  a man  of  parts,  I could  bear  a kicking  from 
him  ; but  an  abuse  from  a blockhead  ! I can  never 
sufler  it.  [Rcads. 

Péri  blockhead , toho  has  purchased  by  the  school 

Just  sense  enough  to  make  a notedfool. 

That  stings,  Mr.  Lovewell. 

Love.  P ray,  sir,  let  me  see  it 

Lyr.  This  is  imperfect,  sir  : but  if  you  please  to 
give  your  judgment  on  this  piece.— [Gives  him  a 
paper.]  ’Tis  a piece  of  burlesque  on  some  of  our 
late  writings. 

Love.  Ay,  youpoets  mount  first  on  the  shoulders 
of  your  predecessors,  to  see  farther  in  making  dis- 
coveries  ; and  having  once  got  the  upper-hand,  you 
spurn  them  uuder-foot.  I think  you  should  bear 
a vénération  to  their  very  ashes. 

Lyr.  Ay,  if  most  of  their  writings  had  been 
bumed  ! I déclaré,  Mr.  Lovewell,  their  famé  has 
only  made  them  the  more  remarkably  faulty  : their 
great  beauties  only  illustrate  their  greater  errors. 

Love.  Well,  you  saw  the  new  tragedy  last  night  ; 
how  did  it  please  ye  ? 

Lyr.  Very  well  ; it  made  me  laugh  heartily. 

Love.  What,  laugh  at  a tragedy  ! 

Lyr.  I laugh  to  see  the  ladies  cry  ; to  see  so 
many  weep  at  the  death  of  the  fabulous  hero.  Who 
would  but  laugh,  if  the  poet  that  made  ’em  were 
hanged  I On  my  conscience,  these  tragédies  make 
the  ladies  vent  ail  their  love  and  honour  at  their 
eyes,  when  the  same  white  handkerchief  that  blows 
their  noses,  ‘must  be  a winding-sheet  to  the  deceased 
hero. 

Love.  Then  there’s  something  in  the  handker- 
chief to  embalm  him,  Mr.  Lyric  ? ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — 
But  what  relish  hâve  you  of  comedy  ? 

Lyr.  No  satisfactory  one  : my  curiosity  is  fore- 
stalled  by  a foreknowledge  of  what  shall  happen  ; 
for  as  the  hero  in  tragedy  is  either  a whining 
cringing  fool,  that’s  always  a-stabbing  himself,  or 
a ranting,  hectoring  bully,  that’s  for  lrilling  every- 
body  else:  so  the  hero  in  comedy  is  always  the 
poet’s  character. 

Love.  What’s  that  ? • 

Lyr.  A compound  of  practical  rake  and  spécu- 
lative gentleman,  who  always  bears  off  the  great 
fortune  in  the  play,  and  shams  the  beau  and  squire 
with  a whore  or  chambermaid  : and  as  the  cata- 
strophe of  ail  tragédies  is  death,  so  the  end  of 
comédies  is  marriage. 

Love.  And  some  think  that  the  most  tragical 
conclusion  of  the  two. 

Lyr.  And  therelore  my  eyes  are  diverted  by  a 
better  comedy  in  the  audience  than  that  upon  the 
stage.  I hâve  often  wondered  why  men  should  be 
fond  of  seeing  fools  ill  represented,  when  at  the 
same  time  and  place  they  may  behold  the  mighty 
originale  acting  their  parts  to  the  life  in  the  boxes  I 

Love.  Ohl  be  favourable  to  the  ladies,  Mr. 
Lyric  ; ’tis  your  interest.  Beauty  is  the  deity  of 
pœtry  ; and  if  you  rebel,  you’ll  certainly  ran  the 
fate  of  your  first  parent,  the  dèvil  ! 
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Lyr.  You’re  out,  sir  1 Beauty  is  a merciful  deity, 
and  alloW8  us  sometimes  to  be  a little  atheistical  : 
and  ’tis  so  indulgent  to  wit,  that  it  is  pleased  with 
it,  though  in  the  worst  habit — that  of  satire. 
Besides,  there  can  appear  no  greater  argument  of 
our  esteem  than  raillery,  beeause  ’tis  stili  founded 
upon  jealousy  ; occasioned  by  their  preferring  sense- 
less  fops  and  wealthy  fools  to  men  of  wit  and  merit, 
the  great  upholdere  of  the  empire. 

Love . Now  I think  these  favourites  of  the  ladies 
are  more  witty  than  you. 

Lyr.  How  so,  pray,  sir  ? 

Love . Beeause  they  play  the  fool,  conscious  that 
it  will  pleaae  ; and  youre  a wit,  when  sensible  that 
cozcombs  only  are  encouraged.  I wonder,  Mr. 
Lyric,  that  a man  of  your  sense  should  turn  poet  ! 
You 'U  hardly  ever  find  a man  that  is  capable  of  the 
employment  will  undertake  it. 

Lyr.  The  reason  of  that  is,  every  one  that  knows 
not  a tittle  of  the  matter  prétends  to  be  a judge  of 
it  By  the  Lard,  Mr.  Lovewell,  I put  the  eritics 
next  to  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  in  my 
litany  ! Had  you  seen  ’em  last  night  in  the  pit, 
with  such  demure  supercilious  faces — their  contem- 
plative wigs  thrast  judiciously  backwards — their 
hands  rubbing  their  temples,  to  chafe  ill-nature, 
and  with  a hissing  venomous  tongue  pronouncing, 
Pish  ! Stuff  ! Intolérable  ! Damn  him  ! — Lord  hâve 
mercy  upon  us  ! 

Love . Ay,  and  you  shall  hâve  others  as  foolish 
as  they  are  ill-natured  ; fond  of  being  thought  wits, 
who  shall  laugh  outrageously  at  every  smutty  jest  ; 
cry,  Very  weU,  by  Gad  ! That’s  fine,  by  heavens  ! 
— and  if  a diatich  of  rhyme  happens,  they  clap  so 
damnably  loud  that  they  drown  the  jest. 

Lyr . That’ s the  jest  1 the  wit  lies  in  their  hands. 
And  if  you  would  tell  a poet  his  fortune,  you  must 
gather  it  from  the  palmistry  of  the  audience  ; for 
as  nothing’s  ill  said  but  what’s  ill  taken,  so  nothing’s 
well  said  but  what’s  well  taken.  And  between  you 
and  I,  Mr.  Lovewell,  poetry,  without  these  laugh- 
ing  fools,  were  a bell  without  a clapper  ; an  empty 
sounding  business,  good  for  notfaing  ; and  ali  we 
professors  might  go  hang  ourselves  in  the  bell» 
ropes  ! 

Love . Ha  ! ha  ! ha! — But  I thought  poetry 
was  instructive. 

Lyr,  Oh,  Gad  forgive  me,  that’s  true  ! — To 
ladies  it  is  morally  bénéficiai  : for  you  must  know, 
they  are  too  nice  to  read  sermons — such  instruc- 
tions are  too  gross  for  their  refined  appréhensions  : 
but  any  precepts  that  may  be  instUled  by  easy 
numbers,  such  as  of  Rochester,  and  others,  make 
great  converts.  Then  they  hâte  to  hear  a fellow  in 
church  preach  methodical  nonsense,  with  a firstly, 
seoondly,  and  thirdly  : but  they  take  up  with  some 
of  our  modem  plays  in  their  doset,  where  the 
morality  must  be  devilish  instructive  ! — But  I must 
be  gone  ; — here  cornes  the  sqnire.  What,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  has  he  got  with  him  ? 

Love.  That  which  shall  afford  jou  a more  plen- 
tiful  revenge  than  your  lampoon,  if  you  join  with 
me  in  the  plot  To  the  better  effecting  of  which, 
you  must  be  seemingly  reconciled  to  Mm.  Let’s 
step  aside,  and  observe  ’em  wMle  I give  you  a hint 
of  the  matter. 

[Exeunt  between  (he  seeneey  and  taon  to  confcr 
and  hearhen. 


Enter  Mockmods,  leading  Trudge  ‘dreeted  like  a WUtow. 

Mock.  This  is  very  fine  weather,  blessed  weather 
indeed,  madam  ! ’twill  do  abundance  of  good  to  the 
grass  and  corn. 

Trudge.  Ay,  sir,  the  days  are  grown  a great 
length  ; and  I think  the  weather  much  better  here 
than  in  Ireland. 

Mock . Why»  madam,  were  you  ever  there  ? 

Trudge . Oh,  no  ! not  I indeed,  sir  ; but  I hâve 
heard  my  finit  husband  (rest  his  soûl  !)  say  so.— 
He  was  an  Irish  gentleman. 

Mock . I find,  madam,  you  hâve  loved  your  first 
husband  mightily,  for  you  affect  his  tone  in  dis- 
course.— Pray,  madam,  what  did  that  mouming 
cost  a yard  ? 

Trudge.  [Aride.]  O Lard  1 what  shall  I say 
now  ? ’tds  none  of  mine. — [Aloud.]  It  cost,  sir, — 
let  me  see — it  cost  about — but  it  was  my  steward 
bought  it  for  me  ; I never  buy  such  small  things. 

Mock . [Aride.]  By  the  univerae,  she  must  be 
plaguy  rich  ! I will  be  brisk. — [. Aloud .]  Pray, 
madam — I — I pray,  madam,  will  you  give  us  a 
song  ? 

Trudge.  A song  ! — Indeed  then  I had  a good 
voice  before  Mr.  Roebuck  spoiled  it. 

Mock.  Mr.  Roebuck  ! was  that  your  first  hus- 
band’s  name,  madam  ? 

Love.  [Behind.]  Shell  spoil  ail. 

Trudge.  No,  sir  : Roebuck  was  a doctor  that 
let  me  blood  under  the  tongue  for  the  quinsy,  and 
made  me  hoarse  ever  since. 

Mock.  [ Aside .]  By  the  univerae,  she’s  a widow, 
and  I’il  be  a little  brisk  ! — [ Aloud .]  Madam,  will 
you  grant  me  a sm&ll  favour,  and  I will  bend  upon 
my  knees  to  receive  it  ? [ KneeU. 

Trudge.  What  is’t,  pray  ? 

Mock.  Only  to  take  off  your  garter. 

Re-enter  Lovewell. 

Love.  [Aride.]  Zoons  ! her  thick  leg  will  dis- 
cover ail  ! — [ Aloud .]  By  your  leave,  sir,  bave  you 

any  pretensions  to  this  lady  ? 

[ Puehes  Mockmodb  down. 

Mock.  [ Aride .]  I don't  know  whether  this  be 
an  affront  or  not. — [AlottcL]  Pretensions,  sir  ! I 
hâve  so  great  a vénération  for  the  lady,  that  I 
honour  any  man  that  has  pretensions  to  her.— 
Demme,  sir!  may  1 crave  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance  ? 

Love.  No,  sir. 

Mock.  [Aride.]  No,  sir!  egad  that  must  be 
wit,  for  it  can’t  be  good  mannera! — [Aloud.]  Sir, 
I respect  ail  men  of  sense,  and  would  therefore  beg 
to  know  your  name. 

Love.  No  matter,  sir;  I know  your  name’ s 
Mockmode. 

Mock.  By  the  univerae,  that’s  very  comical  ! 
That  a fellow  should  prétend  to  tell  me  my  own 
name  ! — Another  question,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Love.  What  is  it,  sir  ? 

Mock.  Pray,  sir,  what’s  my  cbristened  name  ? 

Love.  Sir,  you  don’t  know. 

Mock.  Zauns,  sir  ! would  vou  persuade  me  out 
of  my  christened  name  ? l’U  lay  you  a guinea 
that  I do  know,  by  the  univerae  ! — [ PuUi  a hand- 
ful  ofmoney  out.]  Here’s  silver,  sir  ; here's  silver, 
sir  ; I can  command  as  much  money  as  another, 
sir;  I am  at  âge,  sir,  and  I won’t  be  bantered, 
i sir  ! 
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Love.  Sir,  you  must  know  that  I baptise  you 
Rival  ; for  your  love  to  this  lady  is  the  only  sign  of 
Christianity  you  can  boast  of. — And  nowy  sir,  my 
name’s  Lovewell. 

Mock . Then  I say,  sir,  that  your  love  to  that 
lady  is  the  only  sign  of  a Turk  you  can  brag  of. — 
[Aside.]  I wish  Club  were  corne. 

Love.  Sir,  I ahall  eertainly  circumcise  you,  if 
you  make  any  farther  pretensions  to  madam  Lu- 
cinda  here. 

Mode.  Circumcise  me  ! circumcise  a pudding's- 
end,  sir  ! — Zauns,  sir  f TU  be  judged  by  the  lady 
who  mérita  circumdsion  most,  you  or  I,  sir. — 
These  London  blades  are  ail  stark  mad  ! — 

[Lovbwxll  courts  Trudok  in  dumb  show. 

Enter  Lucdtda  and  Pnronsas,  sedng  the  others  they 

abscond. 

I met  one  about  two  hours  ago  that  had  forgot  his 
name,  and  this  fellow  would  persuade  me  now  that 
I had  forgot  mine  I — Mr.  Lyric  is  the  only  man 
that  speaks  plain  to  me  : 1 must  be  friends  with 
him,  because  I find  1 may  hâve  occasion  for  such  a 
friend. — I’il  find  him  out  straight.  [Exit. 

Love.  Madam,  will  you  walk  ? lExit  with  Trudgs. 

Luc.  [Corning  forward.]  Now  my  doubts  are 
removed  ! 

Pin.  Mine  are  more  puzzling.  There  must  be 
something  in  this  more  than  we  imagine.  You 
had  best  talk  to  him. 

Lue . Yes,  if  my  tongue  bore  poison  in  it,  and 
that  I could  spit  death  in  his  face  ! 

Pin.  If  he  is  lost,  your  hard  usage  this  morn- 
ing  has  occasioned  it 

Luc.  I'm  glad  on't  ; Pve  gained  by  the  loss  $ I 
despise  him  more  now  than  e’er  I loved  him  ! 
That  passion  which  can  stoop  so  low  as  that  blowze, 
is  an  object  too  mean  for  anything  but  my  scorn  to 
level  at  ! 

Pin.  This  were  a cridcal  minute  for  your  new 
lover  the  squire,  1 fancy  ; Mr.  Lovewell' s disgrâce 
would  bring  him  into  favour  presently. 

Luc.  It  oertainly  shall,  if  he  be  not  as  great  a 
fool  as  t’other's  false. 

Pin.  You  may  be  mistaken  in  yonr  opinion  of 
him,  as  much  as  you  hâve  been  in  Mr.  Lovewell. 

Luc.  No,  Pindress  ; I shall  find  what  I read  in 
the  last  miscellanies  very  true. 

But  two  distinctions  their  whole  sez  does  part  ; 

AU  fools  by  nature  ; or  ail  rognes  by  art. 

[2?je<runt 

— ♦ 

SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  same . 

Enter  esterai  Masks  Crossing  the  stage , Roebuck 

folUncing. 

Rœ.  'Sdeath  ! what  a coney-borough's  here  ! 
the  trade  goes  swimmingly  on.  This  is  the  great 
empory  of  lewdness,  as  the  Change  is  of  knavery. 
The  merchants  cheat  the  world  there,  and  their 
wives  guU  them  here.  I begin  to  think  whoring  scan- 
dalous,  ’tis  grown  so  mechanicaL  My  modesty 
wiU  do  me  no  good,  I fear. — Madam,  are  you  a 
whore  ? [Catches  a Mask. 

1 Mask . Yes,  sir. 

Rœ.  Short  and  pithy! — If  ever  woman  spoke 
truth  I believe  thou  hast. — [Second  Mask  puits 
him  by  the  elbout.']  Hâve  you  any  business  with  me, 
madam  ? 


2 Mask.  Pray,  sir,  be  civil  ; you’re  mistaken,  sir. 
— [Aside.]  I hâve  had  an  eye  upon  this  fellow  ail 
this  aftemoon.-—  [Aloud.]  You’re  mistaken,  sir. 

Rœ.  Very  likely,  madam';  for  I imagined  you 
modest. 

2 Mask.  So  I am,  for  I’m  married. 

Rœ.  And  married  to  your  sorrow,  I warrant 
you  1 

2 Mask.  Yes,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Rœ.  I knew  it.  I hâve  met  above  a dozen  this 
evening,  aU  married  to  their  sorrow. — Then  I sup- 
pose you’re  a citizen’s  wife  ; and  by  the  broadnesa 
of  your  bottom,  I should  guess  you  sat  very  much 
behind  a counter. 

2 Mask.  My  husband's  no  mercer,  he’s  a judge. 

Rœ.  Zoons,  a judge  ! I shall  be  arraigned  at 
the  bar  for  keeping  on  my  hat  so  long. — ’Tis  very 
hard,  madam,  he  should  not  do  you  justice  : haie 
not  he  an  estate  in  tail,  madam  ? 

2 Mask.  I seldom  examine  his  papers  ; they  are 
a parcel  of  old  dry  shrivelled  parchments  ; and  this 
court-hand  is  so  devUish  crabbed  I can’t  endure  it. 

Rœ.  Umph! — Then  I suppose,  madam,  vou 
want  a young  lawyer  to  put  your  case  to.  But 
faith,  madam,  I am  a judge  too. 

2 Mask.  Oh  heavens  forbid  ! Such  a young  man  ! 

Rœ.  That's,  1*11  do  nothing  without  a bribe. — 
Pray,  madam,  how  does  that  watch  strike  ? 

2 Mask.  It  never  strikes,  it  only  points  to  the 
business,  as  you  must  do,  without  telling  taies. 
Dare  you  meet  me  two  hours  hence  ? 

Rœ.  Ay,  madam,  but  I shall  never  hit  the  time 
exactly  without  a watch. 

2 Mask.  Well,  take  it.— -At  ten  exactly,  at  the 
fountain  in  the  Middle-Temple.  Cdee  upon 

Littleton  be  the  word.  [BxiL 

Rœ.  So — If  the  law  be  ail  such  volumes  as  thon, 
mercy  on  the  poor  students  ! From  Cdee  upon 
Littleton  in  sheets  deliver  me. 

Enter  Lovcwxll. 

Love,.  What,  engaged  ? Myrmidon  ! I find 
you’ll  never  quit  the  battle  till  you  hâve  cracked  a 
pike  in  the  service. 

Rœ.  Oh,  dear  friend  ! thou'rt  critically  corne  to 
my  relief  ; for  faith  I’m  almost  tired. 

Love.  What  a misérable  créature  is  a whore  ! 
whom  every  fool  dares  prétend  to  love,  and  every 
wise  man  hâtes. 

Rœ.  What,  moralising  again  ! Oh,  I'il  tell  thee 
news,  man  ; I’m  entered  in  the  inns,  by  the  Lard  ! 

Love.  Psha! 

Rœ.  Nay,  if  you  won’t  believe  me,  see  my  note 
of  admission.  the  watch. 

Love.  A gold  watch,  boy  ! 

Rœ.  Ay,  a gold  watch,  boy. 

Love.  Wbence  had  you  money  to  buy  it  ? 

Rœ.  I took  it  upon  tick,  and  I design  to  pay 
honestly. 

Love . I don’t  like  this  running  o’th*  score. — But 
what  news  from  Ludnda,  boy  ? is  she  kind?  ha? 

Enter  a Mask  Crossing  the  stage. 

Rœ.  Ha  ! there’s  a stately  croiser  ; I must  give 
her  one  chase. — I’U  tell  you  when  I return. 

Love.  I find  he  has  been  at  a loss  there,  which 
occasions  his  eagerness  for  the  game  here.  I 
begin  to  repent  me  of  my  suspicion  ; I believe  her 
virtue  so  sacred,  that  ’tis  a piece  of  atheism  to 
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distrait  its  existence.  Bot  jealousy  in  love,  like 
the  devil  in  religion,  is  still  raising  doubts,  which 
without  a firm  fait h in  what  we  adore,  will  certainly 
damn  us. 

Enter  a Porter. 

Por,  Is  your  name  Mr.  Roebuck,  sir  ? 

Love.  What  would  you  hâve  with  Mr.  Roebuck, 
sir  ? ^ 

Por.  I hâve  a small  note  for  him,  sir. 

Love.  Let  me  see’t. 

Por.  Ay,  sir  ; if  your  name  be  Mr.  Roebuck, 
sir. 

Love.  My  name  is  Roebuck,  blockhead. 

Por . God  biess  you,  master. 

[Qivcr  him  a tetter , and  exit 

Love.  This  is  some  tawdry  billet,  with  a scrawl- 
ing  adieu  at  the  end  onft  These  strolling  jades 
know  a young  wholesome  fellow  newly  corne  to 
town,  as  well  as  a parson’s  wife  does  a fat  goose. 
’Tis  certainly  some  secret,  and  therefore  shall  be 
known.  [Openr  Ou  letter . 

Sir , Tuesday , 3 o'clock. 

My  behaviour  towards  you  this  moming  was 
somewhat  étrange  ,*  but  I shall  tell  you  the  cause 
of  it,  ifyoumeet  me  at  ten  this  night  in  our  gardon  ; 
the  back-door  shall  be  open. — Y ours, — 

Lucinda. 

_Oht  Heavens!  Certainly  it  canft  bel 
L , Ut  C,  /,  N,  A ; that  spells  woman.  ’Twas 
never  written  so  plain  before.  Roebuck,  thou’rt 
as  true  an  oracle  as  she’s  a false  one.  Oh, 
thou  damned  Sibyl  ! I hâve  courted  thee  these 
three  years,  and  could  never  obtain  above  a kiss  of 
the  hand,  and  this  fellow  in  an  hour  or  two  has 
obtained  the  back-door  open  ! Mr.  Roebuck, 
since  I bave  discovered  some  of  your  secrets,  1*11 
make  bold  to  open  some  more  of  fem. — But  how 
shall  I ahake  him  off  Oh,  I hâve  it;  I’U  seek 
him  instantly.  [Exit. 

Rc-enter  Roebuck  meeting  the  Porter. 

Roe . Here,  you  sir,  hâve  you  a note  for  one 
Roebuck  ? 

Por . I had,  sir  ; bnt  I gare  it  him  just  now. 

Roe.  You  lie,  sirrah  ! I am  the  man. 

Por.  I an’t  positive  I gave  it  to  the  right  per- 
son  ; bnt  I’m  very  sure  1 did  ; for  he  answered  the 
description  the  page  gave  to  a T,  sir. 

Roe.  ’Twas  well  I met  that  page,  dog,  or  now 
shonld  I eut  thy  throat,  rascal  ! 

Por.  Biess  your  worship,  noble  sir  f [Exit. 

Roe . At  ten,  in  the  garden  ! — the  back-door 
open  ! — Oh,  the  delicious  place  and  hour  ! — Soft 
panting  breasts  1 — Trembüng  joints  1 — Melt- 
ing  sighs  ! and  eager  embraces  ! — Oh,  eestaey  ! — 
but  how  to  shake  off  Lovewell  ! — This  is  his  nicely 
virtuous  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — This  is  his  innate  prin- 
ciple  of  virtue  1 ha  ! ha!  ha  ! 

Reenter  Lovewell. 

Love.  How  now  ! why  so  merry  ! 

Roe.  Merry  ! why,  'twould  make  a dog  split, 
man  ; ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — The  watch,  sir,  the  watch  ; 
ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Love.  What  of  the  watch  ? You  laugh  by  the 
hour  ; you’ll  be  run  down  by  and  by,  sure  ! 

Roe.  Ay,  but  I shall  be  wound  up  again.  This 
watch  I had  for  a fee,  lawyer. — Should  I ever  be 
tried  before  this  judge,  how  I should  laugh  to  see 
how  gravely  his  goose  cap  sits  upon  a pair  of  horns  ; 
ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 
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Love.  Thou'rt  horn  mad.  Prithee  leave  imper- 
tinence.— I received  a note  just  now. 

Roe.  A note!  ’sdeath,  what  note!  what  d’ye 
mean  ? who  bronght  it  ? 

Love.  A gentleman  ; ’tis  a challenge. 

Roe . Oh,  thanks  to  the  stars  ! I’m  glad  on’t. 

[Aride. 

Love.  And  you  may  be  signally  serviceable  to 
me  in  this  affair.  I can  give  you  no  greater  testi- 
mony  of  my  affection  than  by  making  so  free  with 
you. 

Roe.  What  needs  ail  this  formality  ? 1*11  be  thy 
second,  without  ail  this  impertinence. 

Love.  There’s  more  than  that,  friend.  In  the 
first  place  1 don’t  undentand  a sword  ; and  again, 
I’m  to  be  called  to  the  bar  this  term,  and  such  a 
Dusiness  might  préjudice  me  extremely.  So,  sir, 
you  must  meet  and  fight  for  me. 

Roe.  Faith,  Lovewell,  I shan’t  stick  to  eut  a 
throat  fbr  my  friend  at  any  time,  so  I may  do  it 
fairly,  or  so. — The  hour  and  place  ? 

Love.  This  very  evening,  in  Moorfields. 

Roe.  Umph  ! how  will  you  employ  yourself  the 
while  ? 

Love.  I'il  follow  you  at  a distance,  lest  you  hâve 
any  foui  play. 

Roe.  Which  if  you  do — No,  faith,  Ned,  since 
I’m  to  answer  an  appointaient  for  you,  you  must 
make  good  an  assignation  for  me.  I’m  to  meet  one 
of  your  ladies  at  the  fountain  in  the  Temple  to- 
night.  You  may  be  called  to  the  bar  there,  if  you 
wüL  This  watch  will  tell  you  the  hour,  and  shall 
be  your  passport.  Let  me  hâve  yours. 

[ Changes  watcher. 

Love.  Oh,  was  that  the  jest  ? Ha  ! ha!  ha  ! — 
Well,  I will  answer  an  assignation  for  you  sure 
enough.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — [Aride.]  How  readily 
does  the  fool  run  to  hâve  his  throat  eut  ! 

Roe.  [A side.]  How  eagerly  now  does  my  moral 
friend  run  to  the  devil,  having  hopes  of  profit  in  tbe 
wind  ! I hâve  shabbed  him  off  purely. — [Aloud.] 
But  prithee,  Ned,  where  had  you  this  fine  jewel  ? 

[ Viewing  one  tied  to  the  watch  • 

Love.  Psha  ! a trille,  a trille,  from  a mistress  ! 
— Take  care  on’t  thongh.  But  hark  ye,  George  ; 
don’t  pnsh  too  home  ; hâve  a care  of  whipping 
through  the  guts. 

Roe.  ’Gad,  l’m  afraid  one  or  both  of  us  may 
fall.  But  d’ye  bear,  Ned,  remember  you  sent  me 
on  this  errand,  and  are  therefore  answerable  for  ail 
mischief  ; if  1 do  whip  my  adversary  through  the 
longs,  or  so,  remember  you  set  me  npon’t. 

Love.  Well,  honest  George,  you  won’t  believe 
how  mnch  you  oblige  me  in  this  courtesy. 

Roe.  You  know  always  I oblige  myself  by  serv- 
ing  my  friend. — [Aride.]  I never  thought  this 
spark  was  a coward  before. 

Love.  [Aride.]  I never  imagined  this  fellow 
was  so  easy  before. — [Aloud.]  Well,  good  suc- 
cess  to  us  both  ; and  when  we  meet,  we’ll  relate 
ail  transactions  that  pass. 

Roe.  That  yon’re  a fool. 

Love.  That  you’re  an  ass. 

[Exeunt  teveraUy,  laughing. 

Rc-enter  Lovewell  erotring  the  stage  hastily,  Mockmodb 
and  L yaïc  follovring  him. 

Lyr.  Mr.  Lovewell,  a word  w’ye. 

Love.  Let  it  be  short,  pray  sir,  for  my  business 
is  urgent,  and  ’tis  almost  dark. 

Lyr.  l’m  reconciled  to  the  squire,  and  want 
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only  the  presentment  of  a copy  of  verses  to  ingra- 
tiate  myself  wholly,  throughly.  Let  me  hâve  that 
piece  I lent  just  now. 

Love.  Ay,  ay,  with  ail  my  heart. — Here,— fare- 
well  ! 

[Pull*  the  poem  hastily,  Justle*  oui  a letterwUh  it,  which 

Mockmode  take*  up,  and  exil. 

Lyr.  Now,  sir,  here’s  a poem,  which  (accord- 
ing  to  the  way  of  ns  poets)  I say,  was  written  at 
fifteen,  but  between  you  and  1 it  waa  made  at  five- 
and-twenty. 

Mock.  Five-and-twenty  ! — When  is  a poet  at 
âge.  pray,  sir  ? 

Lyr . At  the  third  night  of  his  first  play  ; for 
he’s  never  a man  till  then. 

Mock.  But  when  at  years  of  discrétion  ? 

Lyr.  When  they  leave  writing,  and  that's  sel- 
dom  or  never. 

Mock.  But  wbo  are  your  gnardians  ? 

Lyr.  The  critics,  who  with  their  good  will 
would  never  let  us  corne  to  âge.— But  what  hâve 
you  got  there  ? 

Mock.  By  the  universe,  I don’t  know  ; ’tis  a 
woman’s  hand  ; some  billet-douz,  I suppose  ; it 
justled  out  of  Lovewell’s  pocket.  We’ll  to  the 
next  light  and  read  it.  [ Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — A dark  Arbour  in  Lucinda’s 

Garden . 

Enter  Robbuck. 

Roe.  Oh,  how  I reverence  a backdoor  half 
open,  half  ahut  ! ’Tis  the  narrow  gâte  to  the  lover’s 
paradise  ; Cupid  stood  sentry  at  the  entrance  ; love 
was  the  word,  and  he  let  me  pass.— Now  is  my 
friend  pleading  for  life  ; he  has  a puzzling  case  to 
manage,  ten  to  one  he’s  nonsuited  ; I hâve  gulled 
him  fairly. 

Enter  Lovbwbll. 

Love.  I’ve  got  in,  thanks  to  my  stars,  or  rather 
the  clouds,  whose  influence  is  my  best  friend  at 
présent.  Now  is  Roebuck  gazing,  or  rather  grop- 
ing  about  for  a fellow  with  a long  sword  ; and  I 
know  his  fighting  humour  will  be  as  mad  to  be 
balked  by  an  enemy  as  by  a mistress. 

Roe.  Hark,  hark  ! I hear  a voice  ; it  must  be 
she. — Ludnda  ! 

Love.  True  to  the  touch,  I flnd. — Is  it  you, 
my  dear  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Love.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  my  heart. 

Roe.  Corne  to  my  arms. 

[JRutu  into  each  other’e  arme.  Finding  the  mietàke, 

etartback. 

Love.  ’Slife  ! a man  ! 

Roe.  ’Sdeath  ! a devil  ! — and  wert  thou  a légion, 
here’s  a wand  should  conjure  thee  down.  [Draw*. 

Love.  We  should  flnd  whose  charm  is  strongest 

[Draw*. 

[They  pueh  by  one  anoiher Roebuck  pane*  out  at  the 

opposite  door  : and  a*  Lovbwbll  i*  passing  out  on  the 

other  eide  efthe  stage, 

Enter  Lbabtbb,  wearing  a nighigown  mer  her  Page'a 

dreee. 

Leon . Mr.  Roebuck  1 sir,  Mr.  Roebuck  ! 

Love.  That’s  a woman’s  voice,  I’H  swear.— 
Madam  ! 

Lean . Sir! 


Love.  Corne,  my  dear  Lucinda;  I’ve  staid  a 
little  too  long  ; but  making  an  apology  now  were 
only  lengthening  the  offence.  Let’s  into  the 
arbour,  and  make  up  for  the  moments  misspent. 

Lean.  Hold,  sir  : do  you  love  this  Lucinda, 
you’re  so  fond  of  hauling  into  the  arbour  ? 

Love.  Yes,  by  ail  that’s  powerfiü. 

Lean.  [Aaide.]  False,  faite  Roebuck!— I am 
lost. 

Love.  Madam,  do  you  love  this  Roebuck,  that  • 
you  opened  the  garden-door  to  so  late  ? 

Lean.  I’m  afraid  I do  too  welL 
Love.  And  did  you  never  own  an  affection  to  ■ 
another  ? 

Lean.  No;  witness  ali  those  powers  you  just  I 
now  mentioned  ! 

Love."  Revenge  yourselves,  ye  Heavens! — Behold 
in  me  your  accuser,  and  your  judge  ! Behold  Love* 
well,  injured  Lovewell  ! — This  darkness,  which 
opportunely  hides  your  blushes,  makes  yourshame 
more  monstrous. 

Lean.  Ha  ! Lovewell  ! I’m  vezed  ’tis  he,  but 
glad  to  be  mistaken.  Now,  female  policy,  assist 
me.  [Aeide. 

Love.  Yes,  madam,  your  silence  prochains  you 
guilty. — Farewell,  woman  ! 

Lean.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Love.  What,  am  I made  your  scorn  ? 

Lean.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — This happens better than 
I expected.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — Mr.  Lovewell  ! 

Love.  No  counterplotting,  madam  ; the  mme’s  1 
sprung  already,  and  ail  your  deceit  discovered.  | 
Lean.  Indeed,  you’re  a fine  fellow  at  discovering  j 
deceits,  I must  confess,  that  could  not  flnd  whether 
I was  a man  or  a woman  ail  this  time. 

Love.  What,  the  page  ! 

Lean.  No  counterplotting,  good  sir  ; the  mine’s 
sprung  already. — Ah,  sir,  I fancy  Mr.  Roebuck  is 
better  at  discovering  a man  from  a woman  in  the 
dark  than  you. 

Love.  This  discovery  is  the  greatest  riddle  ! — 
Prithee,  child,  what  makes  thee  disguised  ? But 
above  ail,  what  meant  that  letter  to  Roebuck  ? 

Lean.  Then  1 flnd  you  intercepted  it. — Why, 
sir,  my  lady  had  a mind  to  put  a trick  upon  the 
impudent  fellow,  made  him  an  assignation,  and 
sent  me  in  her  stead,  to  banter  him.  But  when  I 
tell  her  how  you  fell  into  the  snare,  and  how  jealous 
you  were — Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Love.  Oh.  my  little  dear  rogue  ! was  that  the 
matter  ? — [ Huge  her  ] O’  my  conscience,  thou’rt 
so  soft,  I believe  thou  art  a woman  stilL — But 
who  was  that  man  I encountered  just  now  ? 

Lean . f Aeide.]  A man  ! ’twas  certainly  Roe- 
buck.— [Aloud.]  Some  of  the  footmen,  I suppose. 
Corne,  sir,  I must  conduct  you  out  immediately, 
lest  some  more  of  ’em  meet  you. 

[Conduct*  him  to  the  door , and  retums. 

He  certainly  was  here,  and  I hâve  missed  him, 
Fortune  délights  with  innocenoe  to  play. 

And  loves  to  hoodwink  those  already  Mind. 

Wary  deceit  can  many  by-ways  tread, 

To  shun  the  blocks  in  virtue’s  open  road,  ^ 

Whilst  heedles8  innocence  still  falls  on  min, 

Yet,  whilst  by  love  inspired,  I will  pursue 
What  meu  by  courage,  we  by  love  can  do. 

Not  even  his  falsehood  sball  my  daim  remove  ; 
From  mntual  Ares  none  can  true  passion  prove  ; 
For  like  to  like,  is  gratitude  not  love. 


[Exit. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.  — An  Antechamber  in  Lucinda’s 

House. — Th»  Fiat  Seene  half  open,  discovers  a 

bedohamber  ; Lucinda.  in  her  night-goum,  and 

reading  by  a table . 

Enter  Roudgk,  groping  Ms  i oay. 

Roe . On  what  now  happy  climate  am  I thrown  ? 
This  house  is  love’ b labyrinth  ; I bave  stumbled 
into  it  by  chance.— Ha  I an  illusion  ! let  me  look 
again. — Eyes,if  youplaymefhlse,  [Looking about] 
I’il  pluck  ye  ont. — "ris  sbe  ; ’tis  Lucinda  ! alone, 
undressed,  in  a bedchamber,  between  eleren  and 
twelve  a dock.  A blessed  opportunity  ! — Now  if 
ber  innate  principle  of  virtue  dcfend  ber,  then  is 
my  innate  principle  of  manhood  not  wortb  two- 
pence. — Hold,  sbe  cornes  forward. 

• Lue.  [Comas  forward,  reading .]  Unjust  pré- 
rogative of  faithless  mon, 

Abusing  power  which  partial  Heaven  bas  granted  1 
In  former  âges,  love  and  bonour  stood 
As  props  and  beauties  to  tbe  female  cause  ; 

But  now  lie  prostitute  to  scorn  and  sport. 

Man,  made  our  monarcb,  is  a tyrant  grown, 

And  womankind  muet  bear  a second  fall. 

Roe.  [Aride.]  Ay,  and  a tbird  too,  or  I’m 
mistaken.  — I must  divert  this  plaguy  romantic 
humour. 

Lue.  WbUe  virtue  guided  peace,  and  bonour  war, 
Their  fruits  and  spoils  were  offerings  made  to  love. 

Roe.  And  *tis  so  stül  ; for — [Raising  Ms  voies. 

Beau  with  earliest  cherries  Miss  does  grâce, 

And  soldier  offers  spoils  of  Flanders  lace. 

Lue.  Ha!— Protect  me,  Heavens!  what  art 
thou  1 

Roe.  A man,  madam. 

Lue.  What  accursed  spirit  has  driven  you  hither  ? 

Roe.  Tbe  spirit  of  flesh  and  blood,  madam. 

Lue.  Sir,  what  encouragement  hâve  you  ever 
received  to  prompt  you  to  tbis  impudence  ? 

Roe.  [Aside.  ] Umph  ! I must  not  own  the 
réception  of  a note  from  her. — [Aloud.]  Faith, 
madam,  I know  not  wbetber  to  attribute  it  to 
chance,  fortune,  my  good  stars,  my  fate,  or  my 
destiny  : but  here  I am,  madam,  and  here  I will  be. 

[Taking  her  bp  the  hand. 

Lue.  [ Pulling  her  hand  atoag.]  If  a gentleman, 
my  commanda  may  cause  you  withdraw;  if  a 
ruffian,  my  footmen  shall  dispose  of  you. 

Roe.  Madam,  I’m  a gentleman  ; I know  how  to 
oblige  a lady,  and  how  to  save  ber  réputation. 
My  love  and  bonour  go  linked  together  ; they  are 
my  principale  : and  if  you’ll  be  my  second,  we’ll 
engage  immediately. 

Lue.  Stand  off,  sir  ! the  name  of  love  and  bonour 
jure  burlesqued  by  thy  professing  'em.  Tby  love  is 
impudence,  and  thy  bonour  a cheat.  Thy  mien 
and  habit  show  thee  a gentleman  ; but  thy  beha- 
yiour  is  brutal.  Thou  art  a centaur  $ only  one 
part  man,  and  the  other  beast. 

Roe.  [Aside.']  Philosophy  in  petticoats  ! no 
wonder  women  wear  the  breeches  ! — [Aloud.]  And, 
madam,  you  are  a demi-goddess  ; only  one  part 
woman,  t'other  angel  ; and  thus  divided,  daim  my 
love  and  adoration. 

Lue.  Honourable  love  is  the  parent  of  mankind  ; 


but  thme  is  the  compter  and  debaser  of  it — The 
passion  of  you  libertines  is  like  your  drunkenness; 
heat  of  lust,  as  t’other  is  of  wine,  and  off  with  the 
nezt  aleep. 

Roe.  No,  madam  ; a hair  of  the  same— is  my 
receipt. — Corne,  corne,  madam,  ail  things  are  laid 
to  rest  that  will  disturb  our  pleasure  ; whole  nature 
favours  us  ; the  kind  indulgent  stars  that  directed 
me  hither,  wink  at  what  we  are  about. — ’Twere 
jilting  of  fortune  to  be  now  idle  ; and  she,  like  a 
true  woman,  once  balked,  never  affords  a second 
opportunity. — 1*11  put  out  the  candie,  the  torch  of 
love  shall  Ught  us  to  bed. 

Luc.  To  bed,  sir  ! — thou  hast  impudence  enough 
to  draw  thy  rationality  in  question.  Whence  pro- 
ceeds  it  ? from  a vain  thought  of  thy  own  grâces, 
or  an  opinion  of  my  virtue  ? — If  from  the  latter, 
know  that  I am  a woman,  whose  modesty  dare  not 
doubt  my  virtue  ; yet  hâve  so  much  pride  to  sup- 
port it,  that  the  dying  groans  of  thy  whole  sez,  at 
my  feet,  should  not  ex  tort  an  immodest  thought 
from  me. 

Roe.  Your  thoughts  may  be  as  modest  as  you 
please,  madam. — You  shall  be  as  virtuous  to- 
morrow  morning  as  e’er  a nun  in  Europe  ; the 
opinion  of  the  world  shall  prodaim  you  as  such, 
and  that’s  the  surest  charter  the  most  rigid  virtue 
in  England  is  held  by.  The  night  has  no  eyes  to 
see,  nor  hâve  I a tongue  to  tell  : one  kiss  shall  se&l 
up  my  lips  for  ever. 

Lue.  That  uncharitable  censure  of  women  argues 
the  meanness  of  thy  conversation. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Her  superior  virtue  awes  me  into 
coldness. — ’Slife  ! it  can’tbe  twelve,  sure — night’s 
a liar.  [Draw  out  his  toatek. 

Lue.  Sif,  if  you  won’t  be  gone,  I must  fetch 
those  shall  conduct  you  hence. — [Passing  by  hitn 
towards  the  doort  she  perçoives  the  jeutel  ried  to 
the  wateh.]  My  eyes  are  dazsled,  sure  ; Pray,  sir, 
let  me  see  that  jewel. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  By  Heavens,  she  has  a mind  to’t  ! 
— [Aloud.]  Oh,  ’tis  at  your  service  with  ail  my  souL 

Lue.  Wrong  not  my  virtue  by  so  poor  a thought. 
— But  answer  directly,  as  you  are  a gentleman,  to 
what  I now  shall  ask  : whence  had  you  that  jewel  ? 

Roe.  I exchanged  watches  with  a gentleman, 
and  had  this  jewel  into  the  bargain.  He  valued  it 
not,  ’twas  a trifle  from  a mistress. 

Lue.  A trifle,  said  he  \— [Aside.]  Oh  indigna- 
tion ! slighted  tiras  ! — 1*11  put  a jewel  out  of  his 
power,  that  he  would  pawn  his  soûl  to  retrieve. — 
[Aloud.]  If  you  be  a gentleman,  sir,  whom  grati- 
tude can  work  up  to  love,  or  a virtuous  wife  reclaim, 
Pli  make  you  a large  retum  for  that  trifle. 

Roe.  Heydav  ! a wife,  said  she  ? [Aside. 

Lue.  What’s  your  name,  sir?  and  of  what 
country  ? 

Roe.  My  name’s  Roebuck,  madam. 

Lue.  Roebuck  ! 

Roe.  [Aside.]  ’Sdeath  ! I forgot  my  instruc- 
tions.— [A loud. ] Mockmode,  madam. — Roebuck 
Mockmode,  my  name,  and  sumame. 

Lue.  [Aside.]  Mockmode,  my  squire  ! it  can’t 
be  ! But  if  it  should,  I’ve  made  the  better  exchange. 
— [Aloud.]  Of  what  femily  are  you,  sir? 
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Roe.  Of  Mockmode-haU  in  Shropshire,  madam. 
My  father’s  lately  dead  ; I came  lately  from  the 
university  ; I hâve  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  as  good 
fighting  ground  as  any  in  England. — [Aside.]  ’Twas 
lucky  I met  that  blockhead  to-day. 

Lue.  The  very  same  ! — And  had  yon  any  direc- 
tions to  court  a lady  in  Lohdon  ? 

Roe.  Umph  ! — How  should  I hâve  found  the 
way  hither  else,  madam  ? — [Aside.]  Wbat  the 
devil  will  this  corne  to  ? 

Luc.  [Aride.]  My  fool  that  1 dreamt  of  I find 
a pretty  gentleman.  Dreams  go  by  contraries. — 
[Aioud. ] Well,  sir»  I am  the  lady;  and  if  your 
designs  are  honourable,  I’m  yours  ; take  a turn  in 
the  garden  till  I send  for  my  chaplain  : you  must 
take  me  immediately,  for  if  I cool,  I’m  lost  for  ever. 

[Exit. 

Roe.  I think  I am  become  a very  sober  Shrop- 
shire  gentleman  in  good  earnest  ; I don’t  start  at 
the  name  of  a parson. — O Fortune!  Fortune! 
what  art  thou  doing  ? If  thou  and  my  friend  will 
throw  me  into  the  arms  of  a fine  lady,  and  great 
fortune,  how  the  devil  can  I help  it  I Oh,  but, 
soons,  there’s  marriage  ! Ay,  but  there’s  money. 
Oh,  but  there  are  children,  squalling  children. 
Ay,  but  then  there  are  rickets  and  small-pox, 
which  perhaps  may  carry  them  ail  away.  Oh,  but 
there’s  horns  ! Horns  ! Ay,  but  then  I shall  go 
to  heaven  ; for  ’tis  but  reasonable,  since  ail  mar- 
nages are  made  in  heaven,  that  ail  cuckolds  should 
go  thither.  But  then  there’s  Leanthe  ? — that  sticks. 
I love  her,  witness  Heaven,  I love  her  to  that 
degree — psha  ! I shall  whine  presently.  I love  her 
as  well  as  any  woman  ; and  what  can  ahe  expect 
more?  I can’t  drag  a lover’s  chain  a hundred 
miles  by  land,  and  a hundred  leagues  by  water. 
Fortune  has  decreed  it  otherwise.  So  lead  on, 
blind  guide,  I follow  thee;  and  when  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  no  wonder  they  both  fall  into — 
matrimony.  [Ooing. 

Enter  Lcanthb. 

Oh,  my  dear  auspicious  little  Mercury  1 let  me 
kiss  thee.  Go  tell  thy  charming  mistress  I obey 
ber  commanda.  [Exit. 

Lean.  Her  commanda  ! Oh  Heavens  ! I must 
follow  him.  Ooing . 

Re-enter  Lucikda. 

Lue.  Page  ! page  I 

Lean.  [Aride.]  Oh,  my  cursed  fortune  ! balked 
again  ! — [Aioud.]  Madam  ! 

Luc.  Call  my  chaplain  ; I’m  to  be  married  pre- 
sently. 

Lean.  Married  so  suddenly  ! To  whom,  pray, 
madam  ? 

Luc.  To  the  gentleman  you  met  going  hence 
just  now. 

Lean.  Oh  Heavens  ! your  ladyship  is  not  in 
earnest,  madam  ? 

Luc.  What,  is  matrimony  to  be  made  a jest  of  ? 
Don’t  be  impertinent,  boy  ; call  him  instantly. 

Lean.  [Aside.]  What  shall  I do  ? — [Aioud.] 
Oh,  madam,  suspend  it  till  the  morning,  for  Hea- 
ven’s  sake.  Mr.  Lovewell  is  in  the  house  ; I met 
him  not  half  an  hour  ago  ; and  he  will  certainly 
kill  the  gentleman,  and  perhaps  harm  your  ladyship. 

Luc.  Lovewell  in  my  house!  how  came  he 
hither  ? 

Lean.  I know  not,  madam.  I saw  him,  and 
talked  to  him  ; he  had  his  sword  drawn,  and  he 


threatened  everybody.  Pray,  delay  it  to-night, 
madam. 

Luc.  No,  l’m  resol ved;  and  I’il  prevent  bis 
discovering  us  ; I’il  put  on  a suit  of  your  clothes, 
and  order  Pindress  to  carry  her  night-gown  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  garden,  and  bid  him  meet  me  in 
the  lower  arbour,  in  the  west  corner,  and  send  the 
chaplain  thither  instantly.  [ Exit. 

Lean.  Hold,  Fortune,  hold  ; thou  hast  entirely 
won  ; 

For  I am  lost.  Thus  long  I hâve  been  rack’d 
On  thy  tormenting  wheel,  and  now  my  heart-strings 
break. 

Discovering  who  I am,  exposes  me  to  shame. 

Then  what  on  earth  can  help  me  ? 

Enter  Phvdrbm. 

Pin.  Oh  Lord,  page,  what’s  the  matter?  Here’a 
old  doings,  or  rather  new  doings.  Prithee,  let  yon 
and  I throw  in  our  twopence  apiece  into  this  mar- 
riage lottery. 

Lean.  You’U  draw  nothing  but  blanks,  I’U 
assure  you,  from  me. — But  stay,  let  me  consider 
o’  th’  business. 

Pin.  No  considération;  the  business  must  be 
done  hand  overhead. 

Lean.  Well,  I hâve  one  card  to  play  stilL,  and 
with  you,  Pindress.  [Takes  her  hand. 

Pin.  You  expect,  though,  that  I should  turn  np 
trumps. 

Lean.  [Aside.]  No,  not  if  I shuffle  right_ 
[Aioud.]  Well,  Pindress,  ’tis  a match.  Begone 
to  the  lower  arbour,  at  the  west  corner  of  the  gar- 
den, and  I’U  corne  to  .thee  immediately  with  the 
chaplain.  You  must  not  whisper,  for  we  must 
pass  upou  the  chaplain  for  my  lady  and  the  gentle- 
man. Haste  ! 

Pin.  Shan’t  I put  on  my  new  gown  first  ? 

Lean . No,  no;  you  shall  hâve  a green  gown  for 
your  wedding  in  the  arbour. 

Pin.  A green  gown  I well,  ail  flesh  b grass. 

Lean.  Make  haste,  my  spouse,  fly  ! 

Pin.  And  will  you  corne  ? will  you  be  sure  to 
corne  ? — Oh,  my  Uttle  green  gooseberry,  my  teeth 
waters  at  ve  ! [Ertt.  j 

Lean.  Now  chance — no,  thou’rt  blind — 

Then  Love,  be  thou  my  guide,  and  set  me  right  ; 
Though  blind,  like  Chance,  you  hâve  beat  eyes  by 
night.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II.— A Room  in  Wîdow  Bullpinch’s 

House. 

Enter  Lovswsll,  Bitura,  and  Servant. 

Love.  Mr.  Lyric  abroad,  sayest  thou  ! and  i 
Mockmode  with  him  ! 1 

Serv.  AU  abroad,  my  mistress  and  ali. 

Love.  I don’t  understand  this. — B rush,  nm  to 
Lucinda’s  lodgings,  and  observe  what’s  doing  there: 

I spied  sonie  hasty  lights  glancing  through  the 
rooms  ; I’il  follow  you  presently. — [Exit  Brüsh.] 
Can’t  you  inform  me  which  way  they  went  ? 

Serv.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mockmode's  man  can  inform 
ye. 

Love.  Pray  call  him. 

Serv.  Mr.  Club  ! Mr.  Club  ! [CaUs. 

Love.  What,  is  the  fellow  deaf  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir  ; but  be's  asleep,  and  in  bed. — Mr.  ; 
Club  ! Mr.  Club  1 [CaUs. 
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Roe.  By  Heaven  1 swear  so  too  ; for  I’m  mar- 
lied  already. 

Love.  Then  thou’rt  a villain  ! 

Roe.  A villain,  man  ! — Psha  ! thatis  nonsense. 
A poor  fellow  can  no  sooner  get  married,  than  you 
imagine  he  may  be  called  a villain  presently.  You 
may  call  me  fool,  a blockhead,  or  an  ass,  by  the 
authority  of  cuatom  : but  why  a villain,  for  God’s 
sake? 

Love.  Did  not  you  engage  to  meet  and  fight  a 
gentleman  for  me  in  Moorfields  ? 

Roe.  Did  not  you  promise  to  engage  a lady  for 
me  at  the  fountain,  air  ? 

Love.  Thia  Lucinda  is  my  mistress,  sir. 

Roe.  This  Lucinda,  air,  is  my  wife. 

Love.  Then  this  décidés  the  matter. — Draw  ! 

[Throuts  Rqibcck  his  steord  and  draws  his  oum. 

Roe.  Prithee  be  quiet,  man,  I’ve  other  business 
to  mind  on  my  wedding-night.  I muât  in  to  my 
bride.  [ Ocing . 

Love.  Hold,  sir  ! move  a step,  and  by  Heavens 
1*11  atab  thee. 

Roe.  Put  up,  put  up  ! Psha  ! I an’t  prepared  to 
die  ; I an’t,  dcnril  take  me  1 

Love.  Do  you  dally  with  me,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Why,  you  won’t  be  so  unconadonable  as 
to  kill  a man  so  suddenly  ? I han’t  made  my  will 
yet.  Perhaps  I may  leave  you  a legacy. 

Love.  Pardon  me,  Heavens,  if  pressed  by  stmging 
taunts, 

My  passion  mge  my  arm  to  act  whaf  s foui. 

[Offert  to  push  at  him. 

Roe.  Hold! — [ Takinç  uphis  sword. ] ’Tïs  safest 
making  peace,  they  say,  with  sword  in  hand. — 1*11 
tell  thee  what,  Ned,  I would  not  lose  this  night's 
pleasure  for  the  honour  of  fighting  and  vanquishing 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  Permit  me 
then  but  this  night  to  retnrn  to  the  arms  of  my 
dear  bride,  and  faith  and  troth  1*11  take  a fair  thrust 
with  you  to-morrow  moming. 

Love.  What  ! beg  a poor  reprieve  for  life  ! — 
Then  thou’rt  a coward. 

Boa..' You  imagined  the  contrary  when  you 
employed  me  to  fight  for  ye  in  Moorfields. 

Love.  Will  nothing  move  thy  gall  ? — Thou’rt 
base,  ungratefol  ! 

Roe.  Ungratefol  1 1 love  thee,  Ned  ; by  Heavens, 
my  friend,  I love  thee  ! Therefore  name  not  that 
word  again,  for  sueh  a répétition  would  overpay  ail 
thy  fovours. 

Love.  A cheap,  a very  cheap  way  of  making 
acknowledgment,  and  therefore  thon  hast  catched, 
which  makes  thee  more  ungratefol. 

Roe.  My  friendship  even  yet  does  balance  pas- 
sion ; but  tnrow  in  the  least  grain  more  of  an  affront, 
and  by  Heaven  you  tum  the  scale. 

Love.  [Pausmg.]  No,  l’ve  thought  better  ; my 
reason  cle&rs  : she’s  not  worth  my  sword  ; a bully 
only  should  draw  in  her  defence,4br  she’s  false,  a 
prostitute.  [Put#  up  his  sword. 

Roe.  A prostitute  1 by  Heavens  thon  liest  1 — 
[Draws.]  Thon  hast  blasphemed.  Her  virtue 
answers  the  uneorrupted  State  of  woman  ; so  much 
above  immodesty,  that  it  mocks  temptation.  She 
has  convinced  me  of  the  bright  honour  of  her  sex, 
and  1 stand  champion  now  for  the  fair  female  cause. 

Love.  Then  1 hâve  lost  what  nought  on  earth 
can  pay.  Curse  on  ail  doubts,  ail  jealousies,  that 
destroy  our  présent  happiness,  by  mistrusting  the 
future  ! Thus  misbelievers  making  their  heaven 


uncertain,  find  a certain  hell.  And  is  she  virtuous? 
Sound  the  bold  charge  aloud,  which  does  proclaim 
me  guilty. 

Roe.  By  Heavens,  as  virtuous  as  thy  sister. 
Love.  My  sister  ! — Ha  ! — I fear,  sir,  your  mar- 
riage  with  Lucinda  has  wronged  my  sister  ; for  her 
you  courted,  and  I heard  she  loved  you. 

Roe.  I courted  her,  ’tis  true,  and  loved  heralao; 
Nay,  my  love  to  her  rivall’d  my  friepdship  to- 
wards — ; 

And  had  my  fote  allow’d  me  time  for  thought, 

Her  dear  remembrance  might  hâve  stopp’d  the 
marri  are.  . 

But  since  ’tis  past  I must  own  to  you,  to  her, 

And  ail  the  world, 

That  1 cast  off  ail  former  passion,  and  shall 
Henceforth  confine  my  love  to  the  dear  drcle 
Of  her  charming  arms  from  which  I just  now  parted. 

Enter  Lsaima  te  woman’s  loose  apparel. 

Leon.  I take  you  at  your  word.  These  are  the 
arms  that  held  you. 

Roe.  Oh  gods  and  happiness  ! Leanthe  ! 

Love.  My  sister  1 Heavens  ! it  cannot  be. 

Roe.  By  Heavens  it  can,  it  shall,  it  must  be  so  ! 
For  none  on  earth  could  give  su  ch  joys  but  she. 
Who  would  hâve  thought  my  joys  could  bear 
increase  ? 

Lovewell,  my  friend,  this  is  thy  sister  ! ’Tis 
Leanthe  ! My  mistress  1 my  bride  ! my  wife  ! 

Leon.  I am  your  sister,  sir  ; as  such  I beg  you 
to  pardon  the  effect  of  violent  passion,  whidi  has 
driven  me  into  some  imprudent  actions  : but  none 
such  as  may  blot  the  honour  of  my  virtue  or 
family.  To  hold  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  ’twas 
I brought  the  letter  from  Leanthe  ; ’twas  I managed 
the  intrigue  with  Ludnda  ; I sent  the  note  to  Mr. 
Roebuck  this  aftemoon  ; and  I — 

Roe.  That  was  the  bride  of  happy  me. 

Love.  Thon  art  my  sister  and  my  guardian-angd  t 
For  thou  hast  bless’d  thyself,  and  bless’d  thy 
brother. 

Ludnda  still  is  safo,  and  may  be  mine. 

Roe.  May  ! — She  shall  be  thine,  my  friend. 
Love.  Where  is  Ludnda? 

Enter  Moaraona. 

Mock.  Not  far  off;  though  far  enough  from  you, 
by  the  universe  ! 

Leon.  You  must  give  me  leave  not  to  bdieve 
you,  sir. 

Mook.  Oh,  madam  ! I crave  you  ten  thousand 
pardons,  by  the  universe,  madam  1 — Zauns,  ma- 
dam ! Dem  me,  madam  ! 

[Offert  to  soluté  her  au&wardlf. 
Love.  By  your  leave,  sir — [Tfcrvrf*  him  back. 

Roe.  Ah,  cousin  Mockmode  ! — How  do  ail  our 
firiends  in  Shropshire  ? — 

Mode.  Now,  gentlemen,  I thank  you  ail  for  your 
trick,  your  sham.  You  imagine  I have.got  your 
whore,  cousin,  your  crack.  But,  gentlemen,  by  the 
assistance  of  a poet,  your  Sheelyis  metamorphosed 
into  the  real  Lucinda  ; which  your  eyes  shall  testify. 
Bring  in  the  jury  there  !— Guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

Enter  Lvrnc  and  Trudo*. 

' Trudge.  OhmvMear  Roebuck  1 — [Throws  ef 
her  mask,flies  to  him,  tàkes  Mm  about  the  neck  end 
hisses  htm.]  And  faith  is  it  you,  dear  joy  ? And 
where  hâve  you  been  these  seven  long  years  ? 
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Mock.  Zauns  1 

Roe.  Hold  off,  stale iniquity  ! — [To  Leanthe.] 
Madam,  you’il  pardon  this  ? 

Trudge.  Indeed  I won’t  lire  with  that  etranger. 
You  promiaed  to  marry  me,  bo  you  did.  Ah,  sir, 
Neddy’s  a brave  boy,  God  bleas  him  $ he’a  a whole 
armfal  ; Lord  knows  I had  a heavy  load  of  him. 
Love.  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  Mr.  Mockmode  ? 
Mock,  'Tii  paat  that;  I am  condemned,  I’m 
hanged  in  the  marriage  noose. — {To  Trudge.] 
Hark  ya,  madam,  was  this  the  doctor  that  let  you 
blood  nnder  the  tongue  for  the  quinay  ? 

Trudge.  Yea,  that  it  waa,  sir. 

Mook.  Th  en  he  may  do  ao  again  ; for  the  devil 
take  ht  if  ever  I breathe  a vein  for  ye  1 — Mr. 
Lyric,  ia  this  yonr  poetical  friendahip  ? 

Lyr.  I had  only  a ®ind  to  convinoe  you  of  yonr 
aqnireahip. 

Love.  Now,  dater,  my  feara  are  over.  But 
where’s’ Lucinda  ? how  ia  ahe  diapoaed  of  ? 

Leon.  The  fear  ahe  lay  nnder  of  being  dis- 
covered  by  you,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  im- 
poaing  Pindreas  upon  her  inatead  of  thia  gentleman, 
whom  ahe  expected  to  wear  one  of  Pindreas’ a 
nightgowna  aa  a disguise.  To  make  the  cheat  more 
carrent,  ahe  diaguiaed  herælf  in  my  clothes*  which 
hasmade  her  paas  on  her  maid  for  me  ; and  I by  that 
opportunity  putting  on  a suit  of  her’s,  paaaed  upon 
thia  gentleman  for  Lucinda,  my  next  business  ia  to 
find  her  ont,  and  beg  her  pardon,  endeavour  her 
reconcilement  to  you,  which  the  diacovery  of  the 
miatakea  between  both  will  eaaily  efiTect. 

Roe.  [ To  Lyric.]  Well,  air,  how  waa  your 
plot  carried  on  ? 

Lyr.  Why  this  aquire,  (will  you  give  me  leave  to 
call  you  ao  now  ?)  thia  aquire  had  a mind  to  per- 
sonate  Lovewell,  to  catch  Lucinda.  So  1 made 
Trudge  to  peraonate  Lucinda,  and  anap  him  in  thia 
very  garden. — [To  Mockmode.]  Now,  air,  you’ll 
give  me  leave  to  write  your  epithalamium  ? 

Mock.  My  epithalamium  ! my  epitaph,  acreech- 
owl,  for  Fm  buried  alive.  But  I hope  you’ll 
return  my  hundred  pound  I gave  you  for  marrying 
ne  ? 

Lyr . No  ; but  for  five  hundred  more  I’U  un- 
marry  you.  Theae  are  hard  times,  and  men  of 
industry  muât  make  money. 

Mock.  Here’a  the  money,  by  the  univerae,  air  ! 
a bill  of  five  hundred  pound  sterling -upon  Mr. 
Ditto  the  mercer  in  Chaapaide.  Bring  me  a re- 
prieve,  and  ’tis  youra* 

Lyr.  Lay  it  in  that  gentleman’s  hands^-[MocK- 
modk  givee  Roebuck  the  bUl .]  The  executioner 
ahall  eut  the  rope. — [Goee  to  the  door  and  brmgs 
in  Widow  Bullfinch  dressed  like  a pareon .] 
Here’a  révélation  for  you  l {Pulls  open  the  gown. 


Mock.  Oh  thon  damned  whore  of  Babylon  1 

Love.  What  pope  Joan  the  second  ! were  you 
the  prieat  ? 

BxtlL  Of  the  poet’s  ordination. 

Lyr.  Ay , ay,  before  the  time  of  Christianity  the 
poeta  were  priesta. 

Mock.  No  wonder  then  that  ail  the  world  were 
heathena  ! 

Lyr.  How  d’ye  like  the  plot  ? wonld  it  not  do 
well  for  a play  ? — [To  Roebuck.]  My  money, 
air. 

Roe.  No,  sir  ; it  bélouga  to  this  gentlewoman — 
[Gieet  it  to  Trudge]  you  hâve  divoroed  her,  and 
muât  give  her  aeparate  maintenance.  There’a  an- 
other  tum  of  plot  you  were  not  aware  of,  Mr. 
Lyric. 

Re-enter  Leanthe,  with  Lochtoa  and  Pumaaaa. 

Luc . You  hâve  told  me  wonders  1 

Leon.  Here  are  theae  can  teatify  the  truth. — 
Thia  gentleman  ia  the  real  Mr.  Mockmode,  and 
much  such  another  peraon  as  your  dream  repre- 
aented. 

Roe.  I hope,  madam,  you’ll  pardon  my  diaaem- 
bling,  since  only  the  hopes  of  ao  great  a purchase 
could  cause  it 

Lue.  Let  my  wishing  you  much  joj  and  happi- 
neas  in  your  bride  teatify  my  réconciliation  ; and 
at  the  request  of  your  aiater,  Mr.  Lovewell,  I 
pardon  your  paat  jealousies. — You  threatened  me, 
Mr.  Lovewell,  with  an  Irish  entertainment  at  my 
wedding.  I wiah  it  présent  now,  to  asaist  at  your 
aiater’s  nuptiala. 

Leon.  At  my  laat  going  hence  I sent  for  ’em, 
and  they’re  ready. 

Love.  Call  ’em  in  then. 

{An  Irish  entertainment  of  three  men  and  three  toomen, 
dressed  after  the  FingaUian  fashion . 

Lue.  I muât  reward  your  aiater,  Mr.  Lovewell, 
for  the  many  services  done  me  as  my  page.  I 
therefore  aettle  my  fortune  and  myaelf  on  you,  on 
thia  condition,  that  you  make  over  your  estate  in 
Ireland  to  your  aiater,  and  that  gentleman. 

Love.  ’Tis  done  ; only  with  thia  proviao,  brother, 
that  you  forsakeyour  extravagances. 

Roe.  Brother,  you  know  I alwaya  slighted  gold, 
But  moat  when  offer’d  aa  a aordid  bribe. 

I acom  to  be  bribed  even  to  virtue, 

But  for  bright  virtue’s  aake  I here  embrace  it. 

{Emàracing  Leai mu. 

I hâve  eapouaed  ail  goodneaa  with  Leanthe, 

And  am  divorced  from  ail  my  former  follies. 
Woman’s  onr  fate.  Wild  and  unlawful  fiâmes 
Debauch  us  firat,  and  aofter  love  reclaima. 

Thua  paradiae  waa  loat  by  woman’a  fall  ; 

But  vürtuous  woman  thua  restores  it  ail. 

{Exeunt  omnes. 
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LOVE  AND  A BOTTLE. 


i 


EPILOGUE,. 

WRITTKN  AMD  SPOKKN  BT  JO.  HATNB8,  IN  M0URNING. 


I comb  not  here,  our  poet’s  fate  to  see, 

He  and  his  play  mày  be  both  be  damn’d  for  me  : 
No,  Royal  Theatre,  I corne  to  mourn  for  tliee. 

^ And  must  these  structures  then  untimely  fall, 

' Whilst  the  other  bouse  stands,  and  gets  tbe  devil 
and  ail  ? 

Must  still  kind  Fortune  through  ail  weathers  steer 
’em, 

And  beauties  bloom  there  spite  of  sdax  rerum , 
Vtvüur  ingento,  tbat  /lamn’d  motto  there, 

[Looking  up  at  iL 

Seduced  me  first  to  be  a wicked  player. 

Hard  times  indeed  ; O tempora  ! O mores  ! 

I knew  that  stage  must  down  where  not  one 
wbore  is. 

But  can  you  hâve  the  hearts  thougb  ? — (Pray 
now  speak,) 

After  ail  our  services,  to  let  us  break  ? 

You  cannot  do’t,  unless  the  devil's  in  ye, 

What  arts,  what  merit,  han’t  we  used  to  win  ye  ? 
First,  to  divert  ye  with  some  new  French  strollers  ; 
We  brought  ye  Bona  Sera* s,  Barba  Colars. 

[ Mocking  the  late  tingert. 

When  their  male-throats  no  longer  drew  your 
money: 

We  got  ye  a eunuch’s  pipe,  signor  Rampony. 

That  beardless  songster  we  could  ne’er  makemuch 
on  ; 

The  females  found  a damn’d  blot  in  his  scutcheon. 
An  Italien  now  we’ve  got  of  mighty  famé. 

Don  Sigismondo  Fideli. — There' s music  in  his 
name  ; 


His  voice  is  like  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

It  should  be  heavenly  for  the  price  it  bears. 

[SOI.  a time. 

He’s  a handsome  fellow  too,  looks  brisk  and  trim  : 
If  he  don’t  take  ye,  then  the  devil  take  him  1 
Besides,  lest  our  white  faces  always  mayn’t  de- 
light  ye, 

We've  pick’d  up  gipsies  now  to  please  or  fright 
ye. 

Lastly,  to  make  our  house  more  courtlier  shine, 
As  travel  does  the  men  of  mode  refine, 

So  our  stage-heroe8  did  their  tour  design  ; 

To  mend  their  manners  and  coarse  EngUsh  feeding,  ' 
They  went  to  Ireland  to  improve  their  breeding. 
Yet,  for  ail  this,  we  still  are  at  a loss. 

Oh  Collier  ! Collier  ! thou’st  frighted  away  Miss 
Cross  : 

She,  to  return  our  fbreigner’s  complaisance, 

At  Cupid’s  call,  bas  made  a trip  to  France. 

Love’s  fire-arms  here,  are  since  not  worth  a 
sou  se  : 

We’ve  lost  the  only  touch-hole  of  our  house. 

Losing  that  jewel,  g^ve  us  a fatal  blow  ; 

Well,  if  thin  audience  must  Jo.  Haynes  undo, 

Well,  if  ’tis  decreed,  nor  can  thy  fate,  O stage  ! 
Resist  the  vows  of  this  obdurate  âge, 

I’il  then  grow  wiser,  leave  off  playing  the  fool. 

And  hire  this  playhouse  for  a boarding-school. 

D’ye  think  the  maids  won’t  be  in  a sweet  condition, 
When  they  are  under  Jo.  Haynes’s  grave  tuition  ! 
They’U  hâve  no  occasion  then  I’m  sure  to  play, 
They’ll  hâve  such  comings  in  another  way. 


i 

i 


THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE  ; 


OR, 


A TRIP  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 


g <£omtbp. 


Sive  favore  tull,  sive  hano  «go  oarmlne  faznam  ; 

Jure  tibi  grates,  candide  lector,  ago. 

Ovn>.  Triai.  1t.  10. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

SIR  ROGER  MOSTYN,  BART.,  OP  MOSTYN-HALL  IN  FLINT8HIRE. 

Sir,—' Tia  no  small  reflectlon  on  pièces  of  thia  nature,  that  panegyrio  la  ao  muoh  Improved,  and  that  dedication  la 
grown  more  an  art  than  poetry  ; that  authora,  to  make  their  patrons  more  thon  men,  make  themselves  leae  ; and  that 
peraona  of  honour  are  forced  to  décliné  patronlalng  wit,  beoauae  their  modesty  oannot  bear  the  gfoaa  atrokea  of  adulation. 

But  give  me  leéve  to  aay.  Sir,  that  I am  too  young  an  author  to  hâve  learned  the  art  of  flattery  ; and,  J hope,  the 
saine  modesty  which  recommended  thia  play  to  the  world,  will  alao  reoondle  my  addresaes  to  you,  of  whom  I can  aay 
nothing  but  what  your  mérita  may  warrant,  and  ail  that  hâve  the  honour  of  your  aoquain tance  will  be  proud  to 
vindicate. 

The  greateat  panegyrio  upon  you.  Sir,  la  the  unprçjudiced  and  bare  truth  of  your  character,  the  lire  of  youth,  with  the 
sedatcneas  of  a aenator,  and  the  modem  gaiety  of  a fine  Engiteh  gentleman,  with  the  noble  solidity  of  the  ancient 
Briton. 

Thia  ia  the  character,  Sir,  which  ail  men,  but  youraelf,  axe  proud  to  pubüab  of  you,  and  which  more  celebrated  pena 
than  mine  ahould  tranamit  to  poeterity. 

The  play  has  had  some  noble  appearancee  to  honour  ita  reprcacntatlon  ; and  to oomplete  the  auccesa,  Ihave  preaumed 
to  prefix  ao  noble  a name  to  uaher  it  into  the  world.  A stately  frontispieoe  ia  the  beauty  of  a building.  But  here  I 
muât  tranaverae  Ovid  : — materia  superabit  opus,  I am,  honouTable  Sir,  your  most  devoted  and  humble  servant, 

a FARQUHAR. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  READER. 

An  affected  modesty  la  very  often  the  greateat  vanity,  and  authora  are  sometimee  prouder  of  their  bluaheethan  of  the 
praieee  that  oocaaioned  them.  I shan’t  therefore,  like  a foolish  Virgin,  fiy  to  be  pursued,  and  deny  what  1 chiefly  wiah 
for.  I am  very  willing  to  acknowledge  the  beauties  of  thia  play,  eepeclally  thoee  of  the  third  night,  which  not  to  be 
proud  of  were  the  height  of  impudence.  Who  ia  Mb*™»!  to  value  himself  upon  auoh  favoura,  undervalues  thoee  who 
oonferred  them. 

As  I freely  submit  to  the  criticisme  of  the  judioious,  so  I cannot  call  thia  an  ill  play,  sine©  the  town  bas  allowed  it v 
auch  auccess.  When  they  hâve  pardon ed  my  faults  ’twere  very  ill  manners  to  oondemn  their  indulgence.  Some  may 
think  (my  aoquain  tance  in  town  being  too  slender  to  make  a party  for  the  play)  that  the  sucœss  must  be  derived  from 
the  pure  mérita  of  the  cause  I am  of  another  opinion  : I hâve  not  been  long  enough  in  town  to  raise  enemlee  against 
me  ; and  the  English  are  still  klnd  to  strangera.  I ambelow  the  envyof  greatwita,  and  above  the  malice  of  little  oneaV- 
I hâve  not  displeased  the  ladies,  nor  offended  the  clergy  ; both  which  are  now  ple&sed  to  aay,  that  a comedy  may  be” 
diverting  without  smut  and  profanenesa. 

Next  to  thoee  advantages,  the  beauties  of  action  gave  the  greateat  life  to  the  play,  of  which  the  town  ia  so  sensible, 
that  ail  will  join  with  me  in  commendation  of  the  aotors,  and  allow  (without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  others)  that 
the  Theatre  Royal  afforda  an  excellent  and  complété  set  of  oomediana.  Mr.  Wilks’s  performance  haa  set  him  so  far  above 
compétition  in  the  part  of  Wildair,  that  none  can  prétend  to  envy  the  praise  due  to  his  merit.  That  he  made  the  part, 
will  appear  from  hence,  that  whenever  the  stage  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  hlm,  Sir  Harry  Wildair  may  go  to  the 
Juhllee. 

A great  many  quarrel  at  the  Trip  to  the  JubiUe  tôt  a misnomer  : I must  tell  them,  that  perhaps  there  are  greater 
tripe  in  the  play  ; and  when  I flnd  that  more  exact  plays  hâve  had  better  sucœss,  l’il  talk  with  the  critics  about  deco-^ 
ruma,  Ac.  However,  if  I ever  commit  another  fanlt  of  thia  nature,  1*11  endeavour  to  make  it  more  excusable. 

LL 


THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE;  OR, 


DRAMAT1S  PERSONÆ. 


Sir  Harry  Wuldair,  an  airy  Gentleman,  affecting 
humorout  gaiety  and/reedom  in  kit  behaviour. 

Colonxl  Standard,  a disbanded  Officer , braire  and 
generous. 

Vizard,  outwardly  pions,  otherwise  a great  debauchee 
and  villain. 

Aldrrkan  Smugglkr,  an  old  MerchanL 

Clinchkr  Srnior,  a pert  London  Prentiee  tumed 
Beau , and  affe&ing  travel. 

Clxnchkr  Junior,  hit  Brother , edueated  in  the 
Country. 

SCENE,- 


Dicky,  hit  Man, 

Tim  Erra nd,  a Porter . 

Lady  Lurrwrll,  ofajüting  temper,  proeeeding  from 
a retentment  ofher  wrongtflrom  Men. 

Lady  Darung,  an  old  Lady , Afoiter  to  Anoxuga. 
Anorlica,  a ïPoma»  q/' Honour.^s 
Parly,  lltfatf  to  Lady  Lurrwbll. 

Butler,  J&ilor,  Constable,  Mob,  Porter^  Wife,  and 

Footmen. 

•London. 


PROLOGUE 

BY  A FB.IEND. 


, Pobts  will  think  nothing  so  checks  their  fury 
As  wits,  cita,  beaux,  and  women,  for  their  jury. 
Our  spark’s  half  dead  to  think  what  medley's  corne, 
With  blended  judgmenta  to  pronounce  his  doom. 
'Tis  ail  false  fear  ; for  in  a mingled  pit, 

*fahy,  what  your  grave  don  thinks  but  dully  writ, 
His  neighbour  i'th'  great  wig  may  take  for  wit. 
Some  authors  court  the  few,  the  wise,  if  any  ; 
vOur  youth’s  content,  if  he  can  reach  the  many, 
Who  go  with  much  like  ends  to  church,  and  play, 
Not  to  observe  what  priests  or  poets  say  ; 

No,  no,  your  thoughts,  like  theirs,  lie  quite  another 
way. 

The  ladies  safe  may  smile  : for  here’s  no  slander, 

* No  smut,  no  lewd-tongued  beau,  no  double-erUendre. 
fTis  true,  he  has  a spark  just  corne  from  France, 
But  then  so  far  from  beau — why,  he  talks  sense  ! 
Like  coin  oft  carried  out,  but — seldom  brought  from 
theroe. 

There’s  yet  a gang  to  whom  our  spark  submits, 
Your  elbow-shaking  fool,  that  lives  by's  wits, 
That’s  only  witty  though,  just  as  he  lives,  by  fits. 
Who,  lion-like,  through  bailiffs  scours  away, 
Hunts,  in  the  face,  a dinner  ail  the  day, 


At  night,  with  empty  bowels,  grumbles  o*er  the 
play. 

And  now  the  modish  prentiee  he  implores, 

Who,  with  his  master’s  cash,  stolen  out  of  doors, 
Employs  it  on  a brace  of — honourable  whores  ; 
While  their  good  bulky  mother  pleased,  sits  by, 
Bawd  regent  of  the  bubble  gallery. 

Next  to  our  mounted  friends,  we  humbly  move, 
Who  ail  your  side-box  tricks  are  much  above. 

And  never  fail  to  pay  us — with  your  love. 

Ah,  friends  ! Poor  Dorset  garden-house  is  gone  ; 
Our  merry  meetings  there  are  ail  undone  : 

Quite  lost  to  us,  sure  for  some  strange  misdeeds, 
That  strong  dog  Samson’s  pull'd  it  o’er  our 
heads, 

Snaps  rope  like  thread  ; but  when  his  fortunées 
told  him, 

He'll  hear  perhaps  of  rope  will  one  day  hold  him  : 
At  least,  I hope,  that  our  good-natured  town 
Will  find  a way  to  pull  his  prises  down. 

Well,  that’s  ail  t Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  play, 
On  second  thoughts,  I've  but  two  words  to  say  ; 
iSuch  as  it  is  for  your  delight  design'd, 
rHear  it,  read,  try,  judge,  and  speak  as  you  find. 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE. 


'Tis  hard,  the  author  of  this  play  in  view, 

Should  be  condemn’d,  purely  for  pleasing  you  : 
yCharged  with  a crime,  which  you,  his  judges,  own 
Was  only  this,  that  he  bas  pleased  the  town. 

He  touch’d  no  poet’s  verse,  nor  doctor's  bills  ; 

No  foe  to  B re,  yet  a friend  to  Wills. 

No  réputation  stabb’d  by  sour  debate  ; 

Nor  had  a hand  in  bankrupt  Brisco’s  fate  : 

And,  as  an  ease  to’s  tender  conscience,  vows, 

He’s  none  of  those  that  broke  the  t’other  house  : 
In  perfect  pity  to  their  wretched  cheer, 

Because  his  play  was  bad — he  brought  it  here. 

The  dreadful  sin  of  murder  cries  aloud  ; 

And  sure  these  poets  ne’er  can  hope  for  good, 
Who  dipp*d  their  barbarous  pens  in  that  poor 
nouse’s  blood. 

’Twas  malice  ail  : no  malice  like  to  theirs, 

To  write  good  plays,  purpose  to  starve  the  players. 
To  starve  by’s  wit,  is  still  the  poet’s  due, 

But  here  are  men  whose  wit  is  match’d  by  few  ; 
Their  wit  both  starves  themselves  and  others  too. 


Our  plays  are  farce,  because  our  house  is  cramm’d  ; 
Their  plays  ail  good  ; for  what  ? — because  they’re 
damn'd. 

Because  we  pleasure  you,  you  call  us  tools  ; 

And  'cause  you  please  yourselves  they  call  you 
fools. 

By  their  good-nature,  they  are  wits,  true  bine  ; 
And  men  of  breeding,  by  their  respects  to  you. 

To  engage  the  fair,  edi  other  means  being  lost, 
They  fright  the  boxes  with  old  Shakspeare's  gfaost  ; 
The  ladies  of  such  spectres  should  take  heed  ; 

For  ’twas  the  devil  did  raise  that  ghost  indeed. 
Their  case  is  hard  that  such  despair  can  show  ; 
They’ve  disobliged  ail  powers  above,  they  lmow  ; 
And  now  must  hâve  recourse  to  powers  below. 

Let  Shakspeare  then  lie  still,  ghosts  do  no 
good; 

The  fair  are  better  pleased  with  fiesh  and  blood. 
What  is’t  to  them,  to  mind  the  aneieuts’  taste? 
But  the  poor  folks  are  mad,  and  I'm  in  haste. 


A TRIP  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — The  Par*. 


Enter  Yukard  with  a letter , Footznan  follouting. 

Vix.  Angelica,  send  it  back  unopened  ! say  you  ? 

Foot.  A a you  see,  sir. 

Vix.  The  pride  of  these  virtuous  women  ia  more 
iusufferable  than  the  immodesty  of  prostitutes  ! — 
After  ali  ray  encouragement,  to  slight  me  tbus  ! 

Foot.  She  said,  sir,  that  imagining  your  morale 
sincere,  she  gave  you  access  to  her  conversation  ; 
but  that  your  late  behaviour  in  her  company  has 
convinced  her,  that  your  love  and  religion  are  both 
v hypocrisy,  and  that  she  believes  your  letter  like 
yourself,  fair  on  the  outside,  foui  within  ; so  sent 
it  back  unopened. 

Vix.  May  obstinacy  guard  her  beauty  till 
wrinkles  bury  it  ! Then  may  desire  prevail . to 
make  her  curse  thatuntimely  pride  her  disappointed 
âge  repents  1 — I'U  be  revenged  the  very  first  op- 
portunity. — Saw  you  the  old  lady  Darling,  her 
mother  ? 

Foot.  Yes,  sir,  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  much 
in  your  commendation. 

Vix.  That’s  my  eue. — An  esteem  grafted  in  old 
âge  is  hardly  rooted  out,  years  stiffen  their  opin- 
ions with  their  bodies,  and  old  zeal  is  only  to  be 
^coxened  by  young  hypocrisy. — Run  to  the  lady 
Lurewell’s,  and  know  of  her  maid  whether  her  lady- 
ship  will  be  at  home  this  evening. — [Exit  Foot- 
| man.]  Her  beauty  is  sufficient  cure  for  Angelica's 
r scorn.  [i*uWf  out  a book,  reads,  and  waüu  about. 

Enter  Alderman  Smuoolsk. 

i 

Smug.  Ay,  there’s  a pattern  for  the  young  men 
o'th’  times  1— -At  his  méditation  so  early,  some  book 
of  pious  éjaculations,  I’m  sure. 

^ Vix.  [Aeide.]  This  Hobbes  is  an  excellent  fel- 
low  ! — [Alottd.]  O oncle  Smuggler  ! To  fiud  you 
in  this  end  o’th*  town  is  a miracle. 

Smug.  I hâve  seen  a miracle  this  moming 
indeed,  cousin  Vixard. 

Vix.  What  is  it,  pray,  sir  ? 

Smug.  A man  at  his  dévotion  so  near  the  court. 
— I’m  very  glad,  boy,  that  you  keep  your  sanctity 
untainted  in  this  infectious  place  ; the  very  air  of 
this  park  is  heathenish,  and  every  man’s  breath  I 
meet  scents  of  atheism. 

Vix.  Surely,  sir,  some  great  concera  must  bring 
you  to  this  unsanctified  end  of  the  town. 

Smug.  A very  unsanctified  concera  truly,  cousin. 

Vix.  What  is’t  ? 

Smug.  A lawsuit,  boy.— shall  T tell  you  ? — My 
ship  the  Swan  is  newly  arrived  firom  St  Sébastian, 
laden  with  Portugal  wines  : now  the  impudent 
rogne  of  a tidewaiter  has  the  face  to  affirm,  ftis 
French  wines  in  Spanish  casks,  and  has  indicted 
me  upon  the  statuts. — O conscience  ! conscience  ! 
these  tidewaiters  and  surveyors  plague  us  more 
with  the  French  wines,  than  the  war  did  with 
French  privateers. 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 

Ay,  there’s  another  plague  of  the  nation — a red 
ooat  and  feather. 

Vix.  Colonel  Standard»  l’m  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 


Stand.  Maybe  not,  sir. 

Vix.  Why  so  ? 

Stand.  Because — I’m  disbanded. 

Vix.  How,  broke  ! 

Stand.  This  very  morning,  in  Hyde  Park,  my 
brave  régiment,  a thousand  men  that  looked  like 
lions  yesterday  were  scattered,  and  looked  as  poor 
aud  simple  as  the  herd  of  deer  that  grazed  beside 


Smug.  [5mptnp.]  Tal,  al,  deral  ! — 1*11  hâve  a i 
bonfire  this  night  as  high  as  the  Monument 

Stand.  A bonfire  l thou  dry,  withered,  ill 
nature  1 had  not  these  brave  fellows’  swords  de- 
fended  you,  your  house  had  been  a bonfire  ere/ 
this  about  your  cars.— Did  we  not  venture  our  I 
lives,  sir  ? 

Smug.  And  did  not  we  pay  you  for  your  lives, 
sir  ? — Venture  your  lives  ! I’m  sure  we  ventured  / 
our  money,  and  that’s  life  and  soûl  to  me. — Sir, 
we*ll  maintain  you  no  longer. 

Stand.  Then  your  wives  shall,  old  Actson. 
There  are  five-and-thirty  strapping  officers  gone 
this  morning  to  live  upon  free  quarter  in  the  city. 

Smug . O Lord  1 O Lord  1 1 shall  hâve  a son 
within  these  nine  months  boni  with  a leading  staff 
in  his  hand.— Sir,  you  are — 

Stand.  What  sir  ? 

Smug.  Sir,  I say  that  yen  are— 

Stand.  What  sir  ? 

Smug.  Disbanded,  sir,  that’s  ail. — I see  my 
lawyer  yonder.  [.E*#. 

Vix.  Sir,  I'm  very  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 

Stand.  Why  so  ? I don’t  corne  to  borrow  money 
of  you  ; if  you’re  my  friend,  meet  me  this  evening 
at  the  Rummer,  1*11  pay  my  way,  drink  a health  to 
my  king,  prosperity  to  my  country  ; and  away  for 
Hungary  to-morrow  morning. 

Vix.  What  ! you  won’t  leave  us  ? 

Stand.  What  ! a soldier  stay  here  1 to  look  Uke 
an  old  pair  of  colours  in  Westminster-hall,  ragged 
and  rusty!  no,  no. — I met  yesterday  a broken 
lieutenant  he  was  ashamed  to  own  that  he  wanted 
a dinner,  but  begged  eighteenpence  of  me  to  buy  a 
new  sheath  for  his  sword. 

Vix.  Oh  ! but  you  hâve  good  friands,  colonel  ! 

Stand.  Oh,  very  good  friends  1 my  father’sV 
a lord,  and  my  elder  brother  a beau. 

Vix.  But  your  country  may  perhaps  want  your 
sword  again. 

Stand.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  let  but  a single 
drum  beat  up  for  volunteers  between  Ludgate  and 
Charing  Cross,  and  1 shall  undoubtedly  hear  it  at 
the  walls  of  Buda. 

Vix.  Corne,  corne,  colonel,  there  are  ways  of 
making  your  fortune  at  home.— Make  your  ad- 
dresses  to  the  fair,  you’re  a man  of  honour  and 
courage. 

Stand.  Ay,  my  courage  is  like  to  do  me  won* 
drous  service  with  the  fidr.  This  pretty  cross  eut 
over  my  eye  will  attract  a duchess.  I warrant 
’twill  be  a mighty  grâce  to  my  ogling. — Had  I 
used  the  stratagem  of  a certain  brother  colonel  of 
mine,  1 might  succeed. 

Vix.  What  was  it,  pray  ! 

Stand.  Why,  to  save  his  pretty  face  for  the 
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Fil  send  him  baclc  ali  hls  foolish  letters,  songs,  and 
▼erses,  and  you  yourself  shall  carry  'em  ; ’twill 
afford  you  opportunity  of  triumphing,  and  finee  me 
from  bis  farther  impertinence  ; for  of  ail  men  he’s 
my  aversion. — l’il  run  and  fetch  them  instantly. 

Stand . Dear  madam,  a rare  project  ! — [Exit 
Lady  Lurbwkll.]  How  I shall  hait  him  like 
Actcon,  with  his  own  dogs  ! — Well,  Mrs.  Parly,  'tis 
ordered  by  act  of  Parliament,  that  you  receive  no 
more  pièces,  Mrs.  Parly. — 

Par . ’Tis  provided  by  the  same  act,  that  you 
send  no  more  messages  by  me,  good  colonel  ; you 
must  not  prétend  to  send  any  more  letters,  unless 
you  can  pay  the  postage. 

Stand.  Corne,  corne,  don’t  be  mercenary  ; take 
«ample  by  your  lady,  be  honourable. 

Par . A lack  a day,  sir  1 it  shows  as  ridiculous 
ind  haughty  for  us  to  imitate  our  betters  in  their 
honour  as  in  their  iinery  ; leave  honour  to  nobility 
that  can  support  it  ; we  poor  folks,  colonel,  hâve 
no  pretence  to’t  ; and  truly,  I think,  sir,  that  your 


honour  should  be  cashiered  with  your  leading- 
staff. 

Stand.  *Tïs  one  of  the  greatest  corses  of  poverty 
to  be  the  jest  of  chambermaids  ! lAsidc. 

Re-cnter  Lady  Lubjewbll. 

Lady  hure.  Here's  the  packet,  colonel;  the 
whole  magazine  of  love’s  artillery.  [fiivts  him  a packet. 

Stand.  Which  since  I hâve  gained  I will  turn 
upon  the  enemy  ; madam,  I’il  bring  you  the  news 
of  my  victory  this  evening. — Poor  sir  Harry,  ha  ! 
ha  ! ha  I [ Exit . 

Lady  Lure.  To  the  right  about  as  you  were  ; 
march,  colonel  1 ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Vain  man,  who  boasts  of  studied  parts  and  wiles. 

Nature  in  us  your  deepest  art  beguiles, 

Stamping  deep  cunning  in  our  frowns  and 
smiles. 

You  toil  for  art,  your  intellects  you  trace  ; v 

Woman,  without  a thought,  bears  policy  in  herv 
face.  IBxit,  Parly  foüovnng. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Cumchbr  Junior’»  Lodgiugs. 
Enter  Cunchzr  Junior,  opening  a IttUr , Dicky  following. 

Clinch . Jun.  [Reads.] 

Dear  Brother , 

I will  »ee  you  presently  ; I hâve  sent  this  lad 
to  wait  on  you , he  can  ins  tr  uct  you  t»  the  fâchions 
of  the  towns  l am  your  affeetionate  brother , 

Clincher. 

Very  well,  and  what’s  your  name,  sir  ? 

Dicky . My  name  is  Dicky,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Dicky  1 

Dicky.  Ay,  Dicky,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Very  well,  a pretty  name  ! And 
what  can  you  do,  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  sir,  I can  powder  a wig,  and  pick 
up  a whore. 

Clinch.  Jun.  O Lord  ! O Lord  ! — a whore  1 
why  are  there  many  whores  in  this  town  ? 

Dicky.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! many  whores  ? there’s  a 
question  indeed  ! Why,  sir,  there  are  above  five 
hundred  surgeons  in  town.  Hark’ee,  sir,  do  you 
see  that  woman  there  in  the  velvet  scarf,  and  red 
knots  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Ay,  sir  ; what  then  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  she  shall  be  at  your  service  in 
three  minutes,  as  I’m  a pimp. 

Clinch.  Jun.  O Jupiter  Ammon  ! why,  she's  a 
gentlewoman. 

Dicky.  A gentlewoman  1 why,  so  are  ail  the 
whores  in  town,  sir. 

Enter  Clqvchsr  Senior. 

Clinch . Sen.  Brother,  ycta’re  welcome  to  London. 

Clinch.  Jun.  I thought,  brother,  you  owed  so 
much  to  the  memory  of  my  father  as  to  wear 
mourning  for  his  death. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why,  so  I do,  fbol,  I wear  this 
because  I hâve  the  estate,  and  you  wear  that  be- 
cause  you  bave  not  the  estate  : you  hâve  cause  to 
moura  indeed,  brother.  Well,  brother,  I'm  glad 
to  see  you,  fare  you  well  ! [Qoing. 


Clinch.  Jun.  Stay,  stay  brother,  where  are  you 
going? 

Clinch.  Sen.  How  natural  ’tis  for  a country 
booby  to  ask  impertinent  questions  ! — Hark’ee,  sir, 
is  not  my  father  dead  ? 

Clinoh.  Jun.  Ay,  ay,  to  my  sorrow. 

Clinch.  Sen.  No  matter  for  that,  he’s  dead,  and 
am  not  I a young  powdered  extravagant  Engüah 
heir  ? 

Clinch.  Jun . Very  right,  sir. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I am  going  to  the  Jubilee,  sir. 

Clinch . Jun.  Jubilee  ! what’s  that  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Jubilee  ! why  the  Jubilee  is— faith, 
I don’t  know  what  it  is. 

Dicky.  Why,  the  JubUee  is  the  same  thing  with 
our  lord-mayor’s  day  in  the  city  ! there  will  be 
pageants,  and  squibs,  and  raree-shows,  and  ail 
that,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  And  must  you  go  so  soon,  brother  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Yes,  sir,  for  I must  stay  a month 
in  Amsterdam,  to  study  poetry. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Then,  I suppose,  brother,  you 
travel  through  Muscovy  to  learn  fashions,  don’t 
you,  brother  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Brother  ! — Prithee,  Robin,  don’t 
call  me  brother  ; sir  will  do  every  jot  as  well. 

Clinch.  Jun.  O Jupiter  Ammon  ! why  so  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Because  people  wiU  imagine  that 
you  hâve  a spite  at  me. — But  hâve  you  seen  your 
cousin  Angelica  yet,  and  her  mother  the  lady  Dar- 
ling! 

Clinch.  Jun.  No,  my  dancing-master  bas  not 
been  with  me  yet.  How  shall  I sainte  them, 
brother  ? 

Clinch.  Sen » Psha!  that’ s easy;  ’tis  only  two 
scrapes,  a kiss,  and  your  humble  servant  ; l’U  tell 
you  more  when  I corne  from  the  JubUee.  Corne 
along.  lExeun  t. 
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are  never  out  of  humour.  Cad  nothing  move  your 
gallÿ  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  Nothing  but  impossibilities,  which  are 
^the  same  as  nothing. 

Stand . What  imposaibilitiea  ? 

Sir  Har.  The  résurrection  of  my  father  to  dis- 
r inherit  me,  or  an  act  of  parliament  against  wench- 
ing.  A man  of  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
to  be  vexed  ! — No,  no  ; anger  and  spleen  are  com- 
panions  for  younger  brothers. 

Stand . Suppose  one  cailed  you  son  of  a whore 
bebind  your  back  ? 

Sir  Har . Why,  then  would  I call  him  raacal 
bebind  his  back,  and  so  we’re  even. 

Stand.  But  suppose  you  had  lost  a mistress  ? 

Sir  Har . Why,  then  would  I get  another. 

Stand . But  suppose  you  were  diacarded  by  the 
woman  you  love,  that  would  surely  trouble  you  ? 

Sir  Ûar.  You’re  mistaken,  colonel  ; my  love  is 
neither  romantically  honourable,  nor  meanly  mer- 
^cenary — ’tis  only  a pitch  of  gratitude:  while  she 
loves  me,  1 love  her  ; when  she  désista,  the  obli- 
gation^ void. 

Stand . But  to  be  mistaken  in  your  opinion,  sir  ; 
if  the  lady  Lurewell  (only  suppose  it)  had  dis- 
carded  you  ; I say,  only  suppose  it— and  had  sent 
your  dischaige  by  me  ! 

Sir  Har.  Psha  1 that’s  another  impossibility. 

Stand . Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Str  Har . Why,  ’twere  a solecism  in  nature  ! 
— we’re  finger  and  thumb,  sir.  She  dances  with 
me,  sings  with  me,  plays  with  me,  swears  with  me, 
lies  with  me  1 

Stand.  How,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  I mean  in  an  honourable  way  ; that 
is,  she  lies  for  me. — In  short,  we  are  as  like  one 
another  as  a couple  of  guineas  ! 

Stand.  Now  that  I hâve  raised  you  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  vanity,  will  I give  you  so  mortifying  a 
fall  as  shall  dash  your  hopes  to  pièces  ! — 1 pray 
your  honour  to  peruse  these  papers. 

[Oives  Aim  the  pocket . 

Sir  Har.  What,  is’t  the  muster-roll  of  your 
régiment,  colonel  ? 

Stand.  No,  no,  ’tis  a list  of  your  forces  in  your 
last  love  campaign  ; and,  for  your  comfort,  ail  dis- 
banded ! 

Sir  Har.  Prithee,  good  metaphorical  colonel, 
what  d’ye  mean  ? 

Stand.  Read,  sir,  read!  these  are  the  sibyl’s 
leaves  that  will  unfold  your  destiny. 

Sir  Har.  So  it  be  not  a false  deed  to  cheat  me 
of  my  estate,  what  care  I ! — [Opening  the  pocket .] 
Humph  ! my  hand  ! — To  the  lady  Lurewell! — 
To  the  lady  Lurewell  ! — To  the  lady  Lurewell  l — 
What  devil  hast  ■ thou  been  tampering  with  to 
conjure  up  these  spirits  ? 

Stand.  A certain  familiar  of  your  acquaintance, 
sir. 

Sir  Har.  [Reading.]  Madam,  my  paseion — so 
natterai — your  beauty  contending — force  of  charnu 
— mankind — eternal  admirer , Wildair  ! — I never 
was  aahamed  of  my  name  before  ! 

Stand.  What,  sir  Harry  Wildair  out  of  humour  ! 
ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! — Poor  sir  Harry  ! more  glory  in  her 
amile  than  in  the  Jubilee  at  Rome  ! ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! 
— But  then  her  foot,  sir  Harry  ! she  dances  to  a 
miracle  ! ha  1 ha  1 ha  1 — Fy,  sir  Harry  ! a man  of 
your  parts  write  letters  not  wôrth  a keeping  ! 
— What  sayest  thou,  my  dear  knight-errant  ? 


ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! — You  may  go  seek  adventures  now 
indeed  1 

Sir  Har.  No,  no! — [Sings."]  Letherwander,  &c. 

Stand.  You  are  jiltod  to  some  tune,  sir  ! blown 
up  with  false  muaic,  that’s  ail  ! 

Sir  Har.  Now,  why  should  I be  angry  that  a 
woman  is  a woman  ? Since  inconstancy  and  ialseV 
hood  are  grounded  in  their  natures,  how  can  they 
help  it  ? 

Stand.  Then  they  must  be  grounded  in  your 
nature;  for  you  and  she  are  finger  and  thumb, 
sir  ! 

Sir  Har.  Here’s  a copy  of  verses  too  ; I must 
turn  poet  in  the  devil’ s name  ! — [Aside.]  Stay  1— 
’sdeath,  what’s  hère  ? This  is  her  hand. — Oh,  the 
charming characters  !> — [Reading.]  My  dear  WUdr 
air, — That’s  I ; — this  huff  bluff  colonel — that’s  he, 
— ù the  rarest  fool  in  nature , — the  devil  he  is  ! — 
and  as  sueh  hâve  I used  him  ; — with  ail  my  heart, 
faith  ! — / had  no  better  way  of  letting  you  Jcnow 
that  I lodge  in  Pall-Mall,  near  the  Holy  Lamb. 
— [Aloud.]  Colonel,  I’m  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Stand.  Hold,  sir  ! you  shan’t  go  yet  ; I han’t 
delivered  half  my  message. 

Sir  Har.  Upon  my  faith,  but  you  bave,  colonel  ! 

Stand.  Well,  well,  own  your  spleen  ; out  with 
it  : I know  you’re  like  to  burst. 

Sir  Har.  I am  so,  by  Gad,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Stand.  Ay,  with  ail  my  heart,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 — 
[Laugh  and  point  at  one  another .]  Well,  well,  « 
that’ s ail  forced,  sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  I was  never  better  pleased  in  ail  my 
life,  by  Jupiter  ! 

Stand.  Well,  sir  Harry,  ’tis  prudence  to  hide 
your  concern  when  there’s  no  help  for’t. — But  to 
be  serions  now,  the  lady  has  sent  you  back  ail 
your  papers  there.  I was  so  just  as  not  to  look 
upon  ’em. 

Sir  Har.  I’m  glad  on’t,  sir;  for  there  were 
some  things  that  I would  not  hâve  you  see. 

Stand.  Ail  this  she  has  done  for  my  sake,  and 
I desire  you  would  décliné  any  farther  pretensions 
for  your  own  sake.  So,  honest,  good-natured  sir 
Harry,  I’m  your  humble  servant.  [-Krtt. 

Sir  Har . Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! poor  colonel  ! — Oh, 
the  delight  of  an  ingenious  mistress  ! what  a life 
and  briskness  it  adds  to  an  amour  ! like  the  loves 
of  mighty  Jove,  still  suing  in  different  shapes.  A 
legerdemain  mistress,  who,  Presto!  pass!  and 
she’8  vanished,  then  Hey  / in  an  instant  in  your 
arma  again.  [Ooing. 

Enter  Yixabd. 

Via.  Well  met,  sir  Harry  ; what  news  from  the 
island  of  Love  ? 

Sir  Har.  Faith,  we  made  but  a broken  voyage 
by  your  card  ; but  now  I am  bound  for  another 
port  : I told  you  the  colonel  was  my  rival. 

Via.  The  colonel  ! cursed  misfortune  ! another  ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  Har.  But  the  civillest  in  the  world  ; he 
brought  me  word  where  my  mistress  lodges.  The 
story’s  too  long  to  tell  you  now,  for  1 must  fiy. 

Via.  What  ! hâve  you  given  over  ail  thoughts 
of  Angelica  ? 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  111  think  of  her  some  other 
time.  But  now  for  the  lady  Lurewell  ; wit  and 
beauty  calls. 

That  mistress  ne’er  can  pall  her  lovées  joys, 

Who’s  wit  can  whet  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 
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Her  little  amorous  fraude  ail  trnth  excel, 

And  make  ua  bappy,  being  deceived  bo  well. 

[.ExtU 

Via . The  colonel,  my  rival  too  l how  shall  1 
manage  ? There  is  but  one  way  : him  and  the 
knight  will  1 set  a tilting,  where  one  cuta  t’other’a 
throat,  and  the  aurvivor’a  hanged.  So  there  will 
be  two  rival8  pretty  decently  diapoeed  of.  Since 
honour  may  oblige  them  to  play  the  fool,  why 
ahould  not  neeeaaity  engage  me  to  play  the  knave  ? 

[JBrtt. 


SCENE  IV. — A Room  in  Lady  Lurewsll’s 

Hotue. 

Lady  LoaawuA  and  Pmr. 

Lady  Lure.  Has  my  servant  brought  me  the 
money  from  my  merchant  ! 

Par.  No,  madam,  he  met  alderman  Smuggler 
at  Charing-croas,  who  haa  promiaed  to  wait  on  you 
himself  immediately. 

Lady  Lure.  'Tis  odd  that  this  old  rogne  ahould 
prétend  to  love  me,  and  at  the  aame  time  cheat  me 
of  my  money. 

Par.  ’Tia  well,  madam,  if  he  don’t  cheat  you  of 
your  eatate  ; for  you  aay  the  writings  are  in  hia 
handa. 

Lady  Lure.  But  what  satisfaction  can  I get  of 
him?— 

Enter  Alderman  Smuoolrr. 

Mr.  Alderman,  your  servant  ; hâve  you  brought 
me  any  money,  air  ? 

Smug.  Faith,  madam,  trading  ia  very  dead; 
what  with  paying  the  taxes,  raiaing  the  customa, 
lo8ae8  at  aea  abroad,  and  maintaining  our  wivea  at 
home,  the  bank  is  redneed  very  low. 

Lady  Lure.  Corne,  corne,  sir,  theae  évasions 
won’t  serve  your  tara  ; I muât  hâve  money,  air  ; — 
I hope  you  aon't  design  to  cheat  me. 

Smug.  Cheat  you,  madam!  hâve  a care  what 
you  say  : I’m  an  alderman,  madam.  Cheat  you, 
madam  ! I hâve  been  an  honest  citizen  theae  five- 
and-thirty  yeara  1 

Lady  Lure.  An  honest  citizen  ! bear  witaeaa, 
Parly  ! I shall  trap  him  in  more  lies  preaently. — 
Corne,  air,  though  lima  womanlcan  take  a course. 

Smug.  What  course,  madàm  ? You’Il  go  to 
law,  will  ye  ? I can  maintain  a suit  of  law,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  these  forty  yeara,  I’m  sure  of  that, 
thanka  to  the  honeat  practice  of  the  courts. 

Lady  Lure.  Sir,  l’il  blaat  your  réputation,  and 
ao  ruin  your  crédit 

Smug.  Blast  my  réputation  ! he  ! he  ! he  ! — 
Why,  I’m  a religions  man,  madam  ! I hâve  been 
Vvery  instrumental  in  the  reformation  of  manners. 
Ruin  my  crédit  ! ah,  poor  woman.  There  ia  but 
one  way,  madam.  You  hâve  a sweet  leering  eye  ! 

Lady  Lure.  You  instrumental  in  the  reforma- 
tion ! how  ? 

Smug.  I whipped  ail  the  whores,  eut  and  long 
I tail,  out  of  the  pariah. — Ah  ! that  leering  eye  ! — 

| Then  I voted  for  pulling  down  the  playhouae. — 
j Ah,  that  ogle  ! that  ogle  ! — Then  my  own  pions 
'exemple. — Ah,  that  lip  ! that  lip  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Here’s  a religions  rogne  for  you 
now  ! As  I hope  to  be  aaved,  1 bave  a good  mind 
to  beat  the  old  monater.  [Aride  to  Parly. 

Smug.  Madam,  I hâve  brought  you  about  a 


hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  (a  great  deal  of  money 
as  timea  go,)  and — 

Lady  Lure.  Corne,  give  it  me. 

Smug.  Ah  that  hand  ! that  hand  ! that  pretty, 
soft,  white — 1 hâve  brought  it,  you  see  ; but  the 
condition  of  the  obligation  ia  auch,  that  whereaa 
that  leering  eye,  that  pouting  lip,  that  pretty  soft 
hand,  that — you  understand  me  ; you  understand, 
l*m  sure  you  do,  you  little  rogne — 

Lady  Lure.  [ Aride  to  Pauly.]  Here’a  a villain 
now,  so  covetous,  that  he  won’t  wench  upon  hia 
own  cost,  but  would  bribe  me  with  my  own  money  I 
I will  be  revenged. — [Aloud.]  Upon  my  word,  Mr. 
Alderman,  you  make  me  blush  ; what  d'ye  mean, 
pray? 

Smug.  See  here,  madam. — [Pute  a pieoe  of 
money  in  hia  mouth.']  Basa  and  guinea,  buaa  and 
guinea,  bnas  and  guinea  1 
Lady  Lure.  Well,  Mr.  Alderman,  you  hâve 
auch  pretty  yellow  teeth,  and  green  guma,  that  I 
will,  ha  1 ha  ! ha  1 

Smug.  Will  you  indeed  ? he  1 he  1 he  1 my  little 
oocket  ; and  when  ? and  where  ? and  how  ? 

Lady  Lure.  ’Twill  be  a difficult  point,  air,  to 
æcure  both  our  honours  ; you  muât  therefore  be 
disguiaed,  Mr.  Alderman. 

Smug.  Psha  ! no  matter,  1 am  an  old  fornicator,i 
I’m  not  half  ao  religions  as  I aeem  to  be.  You/ 

I am  ; ouif 


I’m  not  half  ao  religions  as  I aeem  to  be.  Youj 
little  rogne  ; why,  Pm  disguiaed  as  I am  ; ourl 
aanctity  ia  ail  outside,  ail  hypocrisy. 

Lady  Lure.  No  man  ia  seen  to  corne  into  this 
house  after  nightfall  ; you  muât  therefore  sneak  in 
when  ’tis  dark,  in  woman's  clothes. 

Smug.  Egad  so  ! cod  ao  ! — I hâve  a suit  a pur- 
I pose,  my  little  cocket;  I love  to  be  disguiaed; 
ecod,  I make  a very  handsome  woman,  ecod  I dol 

Enter  Footman,  ukitpere  Lady  Lurbwrll. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh  ! Mr.  Alderman,  shall  I begyou 
to  walk  into  the  next  room  ? here  are  aome  s (rangera 
coming  up. 

Smug.  Buaa  and  guinea  first  ; ah,  my  little 
oocket  ! [Exit  with  Footman. 

Enter  Sia  Habry  Wiuxâca,  Footman  attending. 

Sir  Har.  My  life,  my  août,  my  ail  that  heaoon 
can  give  t 

Lady  Lure.  Death’e  life  with  thee , without  thee 
death  to  live. 

Wdcome,  my  dear  air  Harry,  I see  you  got  my 
directions. 

Sir  Har.  Directions!  in  the  most  channmg 
manner,  thon  dear  Machiavel  of  intrigue  ! / 

Lady  Lure.  Still  briak  and  airy,  I ând,  air 
Harry. 

Sir  Har.  The  aight  of  you,  madam,  exalta  my 
air,  and  makes  joy  Hghten  in  my  face. 

Lady  Lure.  I hâve  a thousand  questions  to  aak 
you,  sir  Harry  ; how  d'ye  like  France  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ah  ! eat  le  plue  beau  paye  du  monde. 

Lady  Lure . Then  what  made  you  bave  it  ao 
soon  ? 

Sir  Har.  Madame , voue  voyou  que  je  voue  «su 
partout. 

Lady  Lure.  Omoneieur^jevoue  euie  JbrtebHgde. 
— But  where'a  the  court  now  ? • 

Sir  Har.  At  Marti,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  And  where  my  count  Le  Vaüer  ? 

Sir  Har . Hia  body’a  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  ; 1 don't  know  where  hia  soûl  is. 
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Lady  Litre,  What  disease  did  he  die  of  ? 

Sir  Har.  A duel,  madam  ; I was  his  doctor.  I 
Lady  Lure.  How  d’ye  mean  ? 

\^Sir  Har,  As  most  doc  tors  do,  I killed  him.  I 
Lady  Lure,  En  chevalier , my  dear  knight-  I 
errent?  well,  and  bow  ? And  how,  what  intrigues,  1 
what  gallan  tries  are  carrying  on  in  the  beau-monde  9 
Sir  Har,  I should  ask  yon  that  question,  madam,  I 
rince  your  ladyship  makes  the  beau-monde  wher- 
eyer  you  corne. 

Lady  Lure,  Ah,  sir  Harry  1 Pv»  been  almost 
ruined,  pestered  to  death  here,  by  the  incessant 
attacha  of  a mighty  colonel  ; he  has  besieged  me  as  I 
close  as  our  army  did  Namur.  I 

Sir  Har,  I hope  your  ladyship  did  not  snrrender 

fhough  ? I 

Lady  Lure,  No,  no,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  ; 
but  since  you  ara  corne  to  mise  the  siège,  we’U 
dance,  and  sing,  and  laugh.  I 

Sir  Har,  And  love  and  ldss.— Montre Marnai 
votre  chambre,  I 

Lady  Lure.  Attende , attende , un  peu,—- 1 re- 
member,  sir  Harry,  you  promised  me  in  Paris  neyer 
to  ask  that  impertinent  question  again.  I 

SW  Har.  Psha,  madam  1 that  was  above  two  j 
months  ago;  besides,  madam,  treaties  made  in  I 
France  are  never  kept. 

Lady  Lure.  Would  you  marry  me,  sir  Harry  ? I 
Sir  Har.  Oh  ! — Le  mariage  est  un  grand  mal  I 
— but  I will  marry  you. 

Lady  Lure.  Your  word,  sir,  is  not  to  be  relied  1 
on  : if  a gentleman  will  forfeit  bis  honour  in  deal-  I 
ings  of  business,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  his 
fidelity  in  an  amour. 

Sir  Har.  My  honour  in  dealings  of  business  1 
why,  madam,  I never  had  any  business  in  ail  my  life. 

Lady  Lure.  Yes,  sir  Harry,  1 hâve  heard  a very  1 
odd  story,  and  am  sorry  that  a gentleman  of  your 
figure  should  undergo  the  scandai.  I 

Sir  Har.  Out  with  it,  madam.  ^ I 

Lady  Lure.  Why,  the  merchant,  sir,  that  trans-  I 
mitted  your  bills  of  exchange  to  you  in  France,  com-  I 
plains  of  some  indirect  and  dishonourable  dealings.  I 
Sir  Har.  Who,  old  Smuggler! 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  ay,  you  know  him,  I find. 

Sir  Har.  I hâve  no  lésa  than  reason,  I think  ; 
why  the  rogne  has  cheated  me  of  above  five  hun- 
dred  pound  within  these  three  ye&rs. 

Lady  Lure.  ’Tis  your  business  then  to  acquit  your- 
self  publicly  ; for  he  spreads  the  scandai  everywhere. 

Sir  Har.  Acquit  myself  publicly  ! — t To  Foot- 
man.]  Here,  sirrah,  my  coach  ; 1*11  drive  instantly 
into  the  city,  and  cane  the  old  villain  round  the 
Royal  Exchange  ; he  shall  run  the  gauntlet  through 
a thousand  brush-beavers  and  formai  cravata. 

Lady  Lure.  Why,  he  is  in  the  house  now,  sir. 
Sir  Har.  What,  in  this  house  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Har.  Then,  sirrah,  lend  me  your  cudgel. 
Lady  Lure.  Sir  Harry,  you  won’t  raise  a dis- 
turbance in  my  house  ? 

Sir  Har.  Disturbance,  madam!  no,  no,  1*11 
beat  him  with  the  temper  of  a philosopher. — Here, 

Mrs.  Parly,  show  me  the  gentleman. 

[Exit  toits  Parly  and  Footman. 

Lady  Lure.  Now  shall  I get  the  old  monster 
well  beaten,  and  Sir  Harry  pestered  next  terni  with 
bloodaheds,  batteries,  costs  and  damages,  soücitors 
Sud  attorneys  ; and  if  they  don’t  tease  him  out  of 
Ihi*  good  humour,  Pli  never  plot  again.  [Ifrrti. 


SCENE  V. — Another  Room  in  the  tame. 

Alderman  Bmvmlu  discovered  atone. 

Smug.  Oh,  this  damned  tidewaiter  ! A ship 
and  cargo  worth  five  thousand  pound  1 why,  ’tis 
richly  worth  five  hundred  perjuries. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wilhair. 

Sir  Har.  Dear  Mr.  Alderman,  Pm  your  most 
devoted  and  humble  servant. 

Smug.  My  beat  friend,  sir  Harry,  you're  wel- 

come  to  England. 

Sir  Har.  l’il  assure  you,  sir,  there  s not  a man 
in  the  king’s  dominions  I’m  gladder  to  meet 
Smug.  O Lord,  sir,  youtravellers  hâve  the  most 
obliging  ways  with  you  ! __  ... 

Sir  Har.  There  is  a business,  Mr.  Alderman, 
Julien  ont,  which  you  may  oblige  me  infinitely  by 
— 1 am  very  sorry  that  I am  forced  to  be  trouble- 
some  ; but  necessity,  Mr.  Alderman.^ 

Smug.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  say,  necessity — but  upon  | 
my  word,  sir,  I am  very  short  of  money,  at  présent, 
but — 

SW  Har.  That's  not  the  matter,  sir,  I’m  above 
an  obligation  that  way  ; but  the  business  is,  I am 
raduced  to  an  indispensable  necesritv  of  being  ob- 
liged  to  you  for  a beating.  Here,  take  this  cudgel. 

Smug.  A beating,  sir  Harry  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! I , 
beat  a knight  baronet  ! an  alderman  tumed  cudgel-  j 
player!  ha!  ha l ha! 

Sir  Har.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  most  beat 
me,  or  1 cudgel  you  ; take  your  choice. 

Smug.  Psha,  psha,  you  jest  ! 

SW  Har.  Nay,  ’tis  as  sure  as  fate  s so,  alderman, 

I hope  you’H  pardon  my  curiosity.  him. 

Smug.  Curiosity!  deuse  take  your  curiosity, 
sir  ! what  dy’e  mean  ? 

Sir  Har.  Nothing  at  aü  : I’m  but  in  jest,  sir. 
Smug.  Oh,  I can  take  anything  in  jest  ; but  a 
man  might  imagine  by  the  smartness  of  the  stroke 
that  you  were  in  downright  earnest. 

Sir  Har.  Not  in  the  Least,  sir  ;—[Strikee  fcim] 
not  in  the  least,  indeed,  sir  ! 

Smug.  Pray,  good  sir,  no  more  of  your  jests  : 
for  they  are  the  bluntest  jests  that  I ever  knew. 

Sir  Har.  [Strihe*.]  I heartily  beg  your  par- 
don, with  ail  my  heart,  sir. 

Smug.  Pardon,  sir  ! well,  sir,  that  is  satisfaction 
enough  from  a gentleman  ; but  seriously  now,  if 
you  pass  any  more  of  your  jests  upon  me,  I shall 
grow  angry. 

Sir  Har.  I humbly  beg  your  permission  to  break 
one  or  two  more.  IStriking  him. 

Smug.  O Lord,  sir,  you'll  break  my  boues  ! 
Are  you  mad,  sir  ? Murder  ! felony  ! manslaughter  ! 

[Sir  Harry  knocke  him  doum. 

Sir  Har.  Sir,  I beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons  ! 
but  1 am  absolutely  compelled  to’t,  upon  my 
honour,  sir,  nothing  can  be  more  averse  to  my  in- 
clinations, than  to  jest  with  my  honest,  dear,  loving, 

obliging  friend,  the  alderman. 

IStriking  him  ail  thU  t ehiU,  Smuoolrr  tvmblet  over  and 
over,  and  ehaJket  out  hû  pocketrbook  on  Vu  Jtoor. 

Enter  Lady  Lurswell. 

Lady  Lure.  [. Aside.']  The  old  rogue’s  pocket- 
book;  this  may  be  of  use. — [Takee  it  up.\  O Lord, 
sir  Harry’s  murdering  the  poor  old  man  ! 

Smug.  O dear,  madam,  I was  beaten  in  jest, 
till  I am  murdered  in  good  earnest. 
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Lady  Lwre.  Well,  well,  Ml  bring  you  off. — [ To 
Sir  H a rr  y]  Seigneur,  frappes,  frappez  ! 

Smug.  Oh,  for  charity’s  sake,  madam,  reæue  a 
poor  citizen  ! 

Lady  Lwre.  Ob,  you  barbarous  man  ! hold,  1 
hold  ! — Frappez  plue  rudement,  frappez  t — I won- 
der  you  are  not  ashamed  l — [ Holding  Sir  Harry.] 
A poor  révérend  honest  elderî — [ Helps  Smug* 
glbr  up.]  It  makes  me  wèep  to  see  him  in  this 
condition,  poor  man  1 — Now  the  devil  take  you, 
sir  Harry — for  not  beating  him  barder  ! — [ To 
Smugglbr.]  Well,  my  dear,  you  shall  corne  at 
night,  and  1 '11  make  you  amenda  1 

{Here  Sir  Harby  takes  snuth. 

Smug.  Madam,  I will  hâve  amenda  before  I 
leave  the  place. — Sir,  how  durât  you  use  me  thua  ? 

Sir  Har.  Sir  1 

Smug.  Sir,  I aay  that  I will  hâve  satisfaction  ! 

Sir  Har.  With  ail  my  beart  ! 

. {Throws  snush  into  hit  eyet. 


Smug.  Oh,  murder!  blindneaa  1 firel — Oh, 
madam  ! madam  ! get  me  aome  water  ! water  I 
fire  ! fire  ! water  ! {.Exil  with  Lady  Lcrswkll. 

f Sir  Har.  How  pleaaant  ia  resenting  an  injury 
without  passion  ! \ is  the  beauty  of  revenge  ! 

Let  stateamen  plot,  and  under  buaineaa  groan, 
And  aettling  public  quiet  lose  their  own  ; 

Let  Boldiers  drudge  and  fight  for  pay  or  famé, 
For  when  they’re  ahot,  I think  ’tia  much  the 
aame. 

! Let  acholare  vez  their  braina  with  mood  and 
! tenae, 

t And  mad  with  atrength  of  reaaon,  foola  commence, 
i Loaing  their  wita  in  aearching  after  aenae  ; 

■ Their  summum  bonum  they  muât  toil  to  gain, 
l ‘ And  aeeking  pleaaure,  apend  their  life  in  pain. 

! 1 1 make  the  most  of  life,  no  hour  misspend, 

| . Pleaaure'a  the  meana,  and  pleaaure  ia  my  end. 

No  spleen,  no  trouble,  shall  my  time  deatroy  ; 
j Life’ a but  a apan,  Pli  every  inch  enjoy.  {Exit. 


ACT  ni. 


SCENE  I. — A Street. 

Enter  Colonel  Standard  and  Ykard. 


Stand.  I bring  him  word  where  she  lodged  ! I, 
the  civileat  rival  in  the  world  ! — ’tia  impossible  1 

Viz.  1 shall  urge  it  no  farther,  air.  I only 
thought,  air,  that  my  character  in  the  world  might 
add  authority  to  my  worda,  without  so  many  répé- 
titions. 

Stand . Pardon  me,  dear  Vizard;  our  belief 
atrugglea  hard,  before  it  can  be  brought  to  yield  to 
the  disadvantage  of  what  we  love  : ’tis  so  great  an 
abuse  to  our  judgment,  that  it  makea  the  faulta  of 
our  choice  our  own  failing.— But  what  said  air 
Harry? 

Viz . He  pitied  the  poor  creduloua  colonel; 
langhed  heartily  ; flew  away  with  ail  the  rapturea 
of  a bridegroom,  repeating  theae  lines  : — 

A mistress  ne*er  can  pall  her  laver1  s jays , 

Whose  toit  can  t ehet  whene'er  her  beauty  chye. 

Stand.  A mistress  ne’er  can  pall  ! — by  ail  my 
wrongs,  he  whorea  her  I and  I’m  made  their  pro- 
pperty.  Vengeance  ! — Vizard,  you  muât  carry  a 
note  for  me  to  air  Harry. 

Viz.  What  1 a challenge  ! 1 hope  you  don’t 
design  to  fight  ? 

Stand.  What  1 wear  the  livery  of  my  king,  and 
pocket  an  affront  1 — ’Twere  an  abuse  to  his  sacred 
majesty  1 a aoldieria  s word,  Vizard,  ahould  atart  of 
itælf  to  redreaa  its  master’s  wrong  1 

Viz.  However,  sir,  I think  it  not  proper  for  me 
to  carry  any  such  message  between  frienda. 

Stand.  I hâve  ne’er  a servant  hère,  what  shall 
Ido? 

Viz . There’a  Tim  Errand,  the  porter,  that  plies 
at  the  Blue  Posta,  and  who  knowa  sir  Harry  and 
his  haunta  very  well  ; you  may  aend  a note  by 
him. 

Stand.  Hère!  you,  friend.  {Colis. 

Viz.  1 hâve  now  aome  buaineaa,  and  most  take 
my  leave  ; I would  advise  you,  nevertheleas,  againat 
this  affair. 

Stand.  Nowhisperingnow,nor  tellingof  firiends 


to  prevent  us.  He  that  disappoints  a man  of  an 
honourable  revenge,  may  love  him  fbolishly  like  a 
wife,  but  never  vaine  him  as  a friend. 

Viz.  Nay,  the  devil  take  him  that  parts  you, 
say  1 ! [£*& 

Enter  Tim  Errand,  rotiniap. 

Tim.  Did  your  honour  call  a porter  ? 

Stand.  la  your  name  Tim  Errand  ? 

Tim.  People  call  me  ao,  an’t  like  your  wonhip. 

Stand.  D’ye  know  air  Harry  Wildair? 

Tim.  Ay,  very  well,  sir  ; he’s  one  of  my  mas- 
ters ; many  a round  half-crown  hâve  I had  of  his 
worship  ; he’s  newly  corne  home  from  France, 
sir. 

Stand.  Go  to  the  nezt  coffee-house,  and  wait 
for  me. — [MTim  Errand.]  O woman  ! woman  ! 
How  bleat  is  man  when  favour’d  by  your  smiles  ! 
And  how  accursed  when  ail  thoae  smiles  are  found 
But  wanton  baits  to  aoothe  us  to  destruction  l 

Thus  our  chief  joys  with  base  allays  are  curât. 

And  our  beat  things,  when  once  corrupled,  worst 


SCENE  II.— The  same. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and  Cjunchkr  Senior 

foUoteing. 

Clineh.  Sen.  Sir,  sir,  air  ! having  aome  business 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  you,  I would 
beg  your  attention  to  a trifiing  affair  that  I would 
impart  to  you. 

Sir  Har.  What  is  your  trifiing  business  of  im- 
portance, p ray  sweet  air  ? 

Clineh . Sen.  Pray,  sir,  are  the  roads  deep 
between  this  and  Paris? 

Sir  Har.  Why  that  question,  air  ? 

Clineh.  Sen . Becaüse  I design  to  go  to  the  Jubi- 
lee,  sir.  I underatand  that  yon  are  a traveller,  sir  ; 
there  is  an  air  of  travel  in  the  tie  of  your  cravat, 
sir,  there  ia  indeed,  air. — I suppose,  sir,  yon 
bought  this  lace  in  Flandere  ? 
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Sir  Har . No,  sir  ; this  lace  was  made  in  Nor- 
way. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Norway,  sir  ! 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  shavings  of  deal- 
boards. 

Clinch.  Sen.  That’s  very  étrange  now,  faith  1 — 
Lace  made  of  the  shavings  of  deal-boards  1 Egad, 
sir,  you  travellers  see  very  strange  things  abroad  1 
— yery  incredible  things  abroad  indeed  ! Weil,  Pli 
haye  a crayat  of  that  yery  same  lace  before  I corne 
home. 

Sir  Har . But,  sir,  what  préparations  hâve  yon 
made  for  yonr  journey  ? 

Clinch.  Sen . A case  of  pocket-pistols  for  the 
bravoes,  and  a swimming-girdle. 

Sir  Har.  Why  these,  sir  ! 

Clinch.  Sen . O Lord  ! sir,  PU  tell  yon.  Sup- 
pose us  in  Rome  now  ; away  goes  me,  I,  to  some 
hall— for  Fil  be  a migbty  beau  ! Then,  as  I said, 
I go  to  some  bail,  or  some  bear-baiting — ’tis  ail  one, 
you  know  ; then  cornes  a fine  Italien  bona  roba, 
and  plucks  me  by  the  sleeve,  Signor  Angle  t Sig- 
ner Angle  ! — sbe’s  a very  fine  lady,  observe  that  1 
— Signor  Angle  ! says  she  ; Signera  ! says  I,  and 
tripe  after  her  to  the  corner  of  a Street — suppose  it 
Russel-street  here,  or  any  other  Street  ; then,  you 
know,  I must  invite  her  to  the  tavern — I can  do  no 
less.  There,  up  cornes  her  bravo  ; the  Italien 
grows  saucy,  and  I give  him  an  English  douse  of 
the  face. — I can  box,  sir,  box  tightly  ; I was  a 

Êrentice,  sir. — But  then,  sir,  he  whips  out  his  sti- 
itto,  and  I whips  out  my  bull-dog — slaps  him 
through,  trips  down  stairs,  turns  the  corner  of 
Russel-street  again,  and  whips  me  into  the  ambas- 
sador’s  train,  and  there  I’m  safe  as  a beau  behind 
the  scenes  ! 

Sir  Har.  Was  your  pistol  charged,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Only  a brace  of  bullets,  that’s 
ail,  sir. — I design  to  shoot  seven  Italiens  a-week, 
sir. 

Sir  Har . Sir,  yon  won’t  hâve  provocation. 
Clinch.  Sen.  Provocation,  sir  ! — Zauns,  sir  ! IVU 
kill  any  man  for  treading  upon  my  corn! — and 
there  will  be  a devilish  throng  of  people  there. — 
They  say  that  ail  the  princes  of  ltaly  will  be 
there. 

Sir  Har.  And  ail  the  fops  and  fiddlers  in  Eu- 
rope.— But  the  use  of  your  swimming-girdle,  pray, 
sirf 

Clinch.  Sen.  O Lord,  sir  1 that’s  easy.  Sup- 
pose the  ship  cast  away  ; — now,  whilst  other  foolish 
people  are  busy  at  their  prayers,  I whips  on  my 
swimming-girdle,  claps  a month’s  provision  into 
my  pockets,  and  sails  me  away  like  an  egg  in  a 
duck’s  belly. — And  hearkee,  sir;  I hâve  a new 
project  in  my  head.  Where  d’ye  think  my  swim- 
ming-girdle shall  carry  me  upon  this  occasion  ? — 
’tis  a new  project. 

Sir  Har.  Where,  sir? 

Clinch.  Sen.  To  Civita  Vecchia,  faith  and  troth  1 
and  so  save  the  charges  of  my  passage.  Well,  sir, 
yon  must  pardon  me  now,  I’m  going  to  see  my 
mistress.  [Exit. 

y Sir  Har.  This  feUow’s  an  accomplisbed  ass 
' before  he  goes  abroad. — Well  ! this  Angelica  has 
got  into  my  heart,  and  I can’t  get  her  ont  of  my 
head.  I must  pay  her  f other  visit.  [lftrit 


SCENE  III. — A Room  fo  Lady  Dahling’b 

House. 


Ajraauca  discovered  atone. 


Angel.  Unhappy  State  of  woman  ! whose  chief# 
virtne  is  bnt  ceremony,  and  onr  mnch  boasted 
modesty  but  a slavish  restreint.  The  strict  con- 
finement on  our  words  makes  our  thoughts  ramble 
more  ; and  what  préserves  our  outward  famé, 
destroys  our  inward  quiet — ’Tis  hard  that  love 
should  be  denied  the  privilège  of  hatred;  that 
scandai  and  detraction  should  be  so  much  indnlged, 
y et  sacred  love  and  trnth  debarred  onr  conversa- 
tion. 


% 


Enter  Lady  Diuivo,  Cuifcim  Junior,  and  Dicky. 

Lady  Dar.  This  is  my  daughter,  cousin. 

Dicky.  Now,  sir,  remember  yonr  three  scrapes. 

[Aride  to  him. 

Clinch.  Jun.  [SaluHng  àngklica.]  One,  two, 
three — [Kisees  her ] your  humble  servant — Was 
not  that  right,  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Ay,  faith,  sir  ; bnt  why  don’t  yon  speak 
to  her  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  I beg  your  pardon  Dicky,  I know 
my  distance.  Would  you  hâve  me  speak  to  a lady 
at  the  first  sight  ? 

Dicky.  Ay,  sir,  by  ail  means  ; the  first  aim  is  the 
surest. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Now  for  a good  jest  to  make  her 
laugh  heartily. — By  Jupiter  Ammon,  PU  go  give 
her  a kiss.  [Goes  toteards  her. 


Enter  Sir  Hajwt  Wildair,  interporing. 

Sir  Har.  ’Tis  ail  to  no  purpose,  I told  yon  so 
before  ; your  pitifol  five  guineas  will  never  do. — 
You  may  march,  sir,  for  as  far  as  five  hundred 
pounds  will  go,  Pli  ontbid  yon. 

Clinch.  Jun.  What  the  devil  ! the  madman’s 
here  again. 

Lady  Dar.  Bless  me,  cousin  ! what  d’ye  mean  ? 
Affront  a gentleman  of  his  quality  in  my  house  ! 

Clinch.  Jun • Quality  ! why,  madam,  I don’t 
know  what  you  mean  by  your  madmen,  and  your^  ' 
beaux,  and  your  quality. — They’re  ail  alike  I 
believe. 

Lady  Dar.  Pray,  sir,  walk  with  me  into  the 
next  room. 

[Exit,  leading  Cunchcr  Junior,  Dicrv  folUming. 

Angel.  Sir,  if  your  conversation  be  no  more 
agreeable  than  ’twas  the  last  time,  I would  advise 
you  to  make  it  as  short  as  you  can. 

Sir  Har.  The  offences  of  my  last  visit,  madam, 
bore  their  punishment  in  the  commission  ; and 
hâve  made  me  as  uneasy  till  I receive  pardon  as 
your  ladyship  can  be  till  I sue  for  it. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  I did  not  wellhnderstand  the 
offence,  and  must  therefore  proportion  it  to  the 
greatness  of  your  apology  ; if  you  would  therefore 
hâve  me  think  it  light,  take  no  great  pains  in  an 
excuse. 

Sir  Har.  How  sweet  must  be  the  lips  that  guard 
that  tongue  ! — Then,  madam,  no  more  of  past 
offences,  let  us  préparé  for  joys  to  corne  ; let  this 
seal  my  pardon. — [Kisees  her  hand.)  And  this 
— [ Kisees  again .]  initiate  me  to  farther  happiness. 

Angel.  Hold,  sir,— one  question,  sir  Harry,  and 
pray  answer  plainly  ; d’ye  love  me  ? 

Sir  Har.  Love  you  ! does  fire  ascend?  do  hypo- 
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noen,  that  he  lias  left  the  mark  of  a collar  of  ban- 
dileera  about  my  shoulders. 

Lady  Litre*  Oh,  my  poor  gentleman  ! and  was 
it  beaten? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Yea,  I hâve  been  beaten  : but 
where’s  my  clothea  ! my  clothes  ? 

Lady  Lure.  What  ! you  won’t  leave  me  so 
soon,  my  dear,  will  ye  ? 

Clinch.  Sen,  Will  ye  !— if  ever  I peep  into  a 
colonel’»  tent  ag&in,  may  I be  foreed  to  run  the 
gauntlet  ! — But  my  clothea,  madam. 

Lady  Lare,  I sent  the  porter  down  a taira  with 
them  : did  not  you  meet  him  ? 

• Clinch.  Sen.  Meet  him  ! no,  not  I. 

Par.  No  ! he  went  out  of  the  back-door,  and  ia 
run  clear  away,  I’m  afraid. 

Chnch.  Sen.  Gone  ! aay  you  ; and  with  my 

clothea  ! my  fine  Jubilee  clothea  I Oh,  the  rogne  ! 

the  thief  ! — 1*11  hâve  him  hanged  for  murder.  But 
how  ahall  I get  home  in  thia  pickle  ? 

Par.  I'm  afraid,  air,  the  colonel  will  be  back 
presently  ; for  he  dinea  at  home. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Oh,  then  I must  sne&k  off  ! — Was 
ever  man  so  managed!  to  hâve  hia  coat  well 
thrashed,  and  lose  hia  coat  too  ? [£*& 

Ladu  Litre.  Thua  the  noble  poet  spoke  truth  . 
V Nothing  suite  worse  with  vice  than  want  o/sense  : 
Pools  are  still  wicked  at  thrir  own  expense . 

Par.  Methinka,  madam,  the  injuries  you  hâve 
auffered  by  men  must  be  very  great,  to  raise  such 
heavy  reaentmenta  against  the  whole  aex. 

Lady  Litre.  The  greatest  injury  that  woman 
could  su8tain  : they  robbed  me  of  that  jewel  which, 
preserved,  exalta  our  aex  almost  to  angels;  but 
destroyed,  debases  us  below  the  worst  of  brutes— 
mankmd. 

Par.  But  I think,  madam,  y our  anger  should 
be  only  confined  to  the  author  of  your  wrongs. 

Lady  Lure.  The  author  !— Alaa  ! I know  him 
not  ; which  makes  my  wrongs  the  greater. 

Par.  Not  know  him  1 ’tis  odd,  madam,  that  a 
man  should  rob  you  of  that  same  jewel  you  men- 
tioned,  and  you  not  know  him  I 

Lady  Lure.  Leave  trifling  1 — ’tia  a subject  that 
always  bouts  my  temper.  But  aince,  by  thy  faith- 
ful  service,  I hâve  some  reason  to  confide  in  your 
aecrecy,  hear  the  strange  relation.  Some  twelve 
yeara  ago  I lived  at  my  father’s  house  in  Oxford- 
ahire,  blest  with  innocence,  the  ornemental  but 
weak  gnard  of  bloomingbeauty.  I was  then  just  fif- 
teen, an  âge  oft  fatal  to  the  female  sex  our  youth 
is  tempting,  our  innocence  credulous,  romances 
moving,  love  powerful,  and  men  are— villains  ! 
Then  it  happened,  that  three  young  gentlemen, 
from  the  university,  coming  into  the  country,  and 
being  benighted,  and  strangers,  called  at  my 
father’a  : he  was  very  glad  of  their  company,  and 
offered  them  the  entertainment  of  his  house. 

Par.  Which  they  accepted,  no  doubt. — Oh  ! 
these  atrolling  collegiana  are  never  abroad  but 
upon  some  mischief  ! 

Lady  Lure.  They  had  some  private  frolic  or 
design  in  their  heada,  as  appeared  by  their  not 
naming  one  another  ; which  my  father  perceiving, 
out  of  civility,  made  no  inquiry  into  their  affaira. 
Two  of  them  had  a heavy,  pedantic,  university  air, 
a sort  of  disagreeable  scholastic  boorishnesa  in  their 

behaviour  ; but  the  third  ! 

Par.  Ay,  the  third,  madam  ! — the  third  of  ail 
things,  they  say,  ia  very  critical. 


Lady  Lure.  He  was— but,  in  short,  nature  eut 
him  out  for  my  undoing  \ — He  aeemed  to  be  about 
eighteen. 

Par.  A fit  match  for  your  fifteen  as  could  be. 
Lady  Lure.  He  had  a genteel  sweetness  in  his 
face,  a graceful  comeliness  in  hia  peraon,  and  his 
tongue  was  fit  to  soothe  soft  innocence  to  ruin. 
His  very  looks  were  witty,  and  his  expressive  eyes 
spoke  softer,  pretder  things,  than  worda  could 
trame. 

Par.  There  will  be  mischief  by-and-by  ; I never 
heard  a woman  talk  so  much  of  eyes  but  there 
were  tears  preaently  after. 

Lady  Lure.  His  discourse  was  directed  to  my 
father,  but  his  looks  to  me.  After  supper,  I went 
to  my  chamber,  and  read  Cassandra  ; then  went  to 
bed,  and  dreamt  of  him  ail  night;  rose  in  the 
morning,  and  made  verses  : ao  fell  desperately  in 
love.  My  father  was  so  well  pleaaed  with  hia  con- 
versation, that  he  begged  their  company  next  day  ; 
they  consented  ; and  next  night,  Parly — 

Par.  Ay,  next  night,  madam, — next  night  (I’m 
afraid)  was  a night  indeed. 

Lady  Lure.  He  bribed  my  maid,  with  his  gold, 
out  of  her  honesty  ; and  me,  with  fais  rhetoric,  out 
of  my  honour.  She  admitted  him  to  my  chamber, 
and  there  he  vowed,  and  awore,  and  wept,  and 
sigbed — and  conquered.  [TP«p*. 

Par.  Alack  a-day,  poor  fifteen  ! {Weeps. 

Lady  Lure.  He  swore  that  he  would  corne 
down  from  Oxford  in  a fortnight  and  marry  me. 

Par.  [ Aside .]  The  old  bait  ! the  old  bait  ! — I 
was  cheated  just  so  myself. — [Aloud.']  But  had 
not  you  the  wit  to  know  hia  name  ail  this  while  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Alaa  ! what  wit  had  innocence  like 
mine  ? He  told  me,  that  he  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  his  companiona  of  concealing  himself  then, 
but  that  he  would  write  to  me  in  two  days,  and  let 
me  know  his  name  and  quality.  After  ail  the 
binding  oatha  of  constancy,  joining  hands,  exchang- 
ing  hearts,  I gave  him  a ring  with  this  mot  to,  Lace 
and  honour , then  we  parted  ; but  I never  saw  the 
dear  deceiver  more. 

Par.  No,  nor  never  will  I warrant  you. 

Lady  Lure.  I need  not  tell  my  griefs,  which  my 
father’ s death  made  a fair  pretenoe  for  ; he  left  me 
sole  heireas  and  executrix  to  three  thousand  pounda 
a year.  At  laat,  my  love  for  this  single  dissembler 
turned  to  a hatred  of  the  whole  sex  ; and,  resolv- 
ing  to  divert  my  melancholy,  and  make  my  large 
fortune  subservient  to  my  pleasure  and  revenge,  I 
went  to  travel,  where,  in  moat  courts  of  Europe,  I 
hâve  done  some  execution.  Here  I will  play  my 
last  scene  ; then  retire  to  my  country-house,  Hve 
aolitary,  and  die  a penitent 
Par.  But  don’t  you  still  love  this  dear  dissem- 
bler ? 

Lady  Lure.  Most  certainly  : ’tis  love  of  him 
that  keeps  my  anger  warm,  representing  the  base- 
neas  of  mankind  full  in  view  ; and  makes  my 
resentment8  work.  We  shall  hâve  that  old  impo- 
tent lecher  Smuggler  here  to-night  ; I hâve  a plot 
to  swinge  him,  and  his  précisé  nephew  Vizard. 

Par.  I think,  madam,  you  manage  everybody 
that  cornes  in  your  way. 

Lady  Lure.  No,  Parly,  thoae  men  whoae  pre- 
tensiona  I found  just  and  honourable,  I fairly  dia- 
missed,  by  letting  them  know  my  firm  resolutions 
never  to  marry.  But  those  villains  that  would 
attempt  my  honour,  Pve  seldom  failed  to  manage. 
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Par . What  d’ye  think  of  the  colonel,  madam  ? 
I suppose  his  designs  are  hononrable. 

Lady  Lure.  That  man's  a riddle  ; there’s  some- 
thing  of  hononr  in  his  temper  that  pleases  : l’m 
sure  he  loves  me  too,  because  he’s  soon  jealous, 
and  soon  satisfied.  Bat  he’s  a man  still.  When 
I once  tried  his  pnlse  about  marriage,  his  blood 
ran  as  low  as  a coward’ s.  He  swore,  indeed,  that 
he  loved  me,  bat  ooald  not  marry  me  forsooth, 
because  he  was  engaged  elsewhere.  So  poor  a 
Ipretence  mode  me  dizain  his  passion,  which 


otherwise  might  hâve  been  uneasy  to  me.  But 
hang  him,  1 hâve  teased  him  enough.  BesidesA 
Parly,  I begin  to  be  tired  of  my  revenge. — But/ 
this  basa  and  goinea  I muât  maul  once  more  : 1*11 
hansel  his  woman’s  clothes  for  him  1 — Go,  get  me 
pen  and  ink  ; I must  Write  to  Vizard  too. 

lExit  Parly. 

Fortune  this  once  assist  me  as  before, 

%Two  such  machines  can  never  work  in  vain, 

As  thy  propitioaa  wheel,  and  my  projecting 
brain.  [Sxit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Covent  Gard  en. 
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Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair  and  Colonel  Standard  meeting 

Stand . I thought,  sir  Harry,  to  hâve  met  yon 
ere  this  in  a more  convenient  place  ; but  since  my 
wrongs  were  without  ceremony,  my  revenge  shall 
be  so  too.  Draw,  sir  ! 

Sir  Har.  Draw  sir  1 what  shall  T draw  ? 

Stand . Corne,  corne,  sir,  I like  your  facetious 
humour  well  enough  ; it  shows  courage  and  uncon- 
4 cern.  I know  you  brave  ; and  therefore  use  you 
thus.  Draw  your  sword. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  to  oblige  you,  I will  draw  ; but 
the  devil  take  me  if  I fight  ! — Perhaps,  colonel, 
this  is  the  prettiest  blade  you  hâve  seen. 

Stand.  I doubt  not  but  the  arm  is  good  ; and 
therefore  think  both  worth  my  resentment.  Corne, 
sir. 

Sir  Har.  But,  prithee  colonel,  dost  think  that  I 
am  such  a madman  as  to  send  my  soûl  to  the 
devil  and  my  body  to  the  worms  upon  every  fooPa 
errand  ? 

Stand.  I hope  you’re  no  coward,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Coward,  sir!  I hâve  eight  thousand 
*pounds  a year,  sir. 

Stand.  You  fought  in  Flanders  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  for  the  same  reason  that  I wore  a 
vred  coat,  because  ’twas  fashionable. 

Stand.  Sir,  you  fought  a French  count  in  Paris. 
Sir  Har.  True,  sir  ; he  was  a beau  Uke  my- 
self.  Now  you’re  a soldier,  colonel,  and  fighting's 
your  trade  ; and  I think  it  downright  madness  to 
contend  with  any  man  in  his  profession. 

Stand.  Corne,  sir,  no  more  dallying:  I shall 
take  very  unseemly  methods  if  you  don’t  show 
yourself  a gentleman. 

Sir  Har.  A gentleman  ! why  there  again  now  ? 

1 A gentleman  ! I tell  you  once  more,  colonel,  that 
. I am  a baronet,  and  hâve  eight  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  I can  dance,  sing,  ride,  fence,  understand 
the  languages.  Now,  I can’t  conçoive  how  run- 
1 ning  you  through  the  body  should  contribute  one 
jot  more  to  my  gentility.  But,  pray,  colonel,  I had 
forgot  to  ask  you  : what’s  the  quarrel? 

Stand.  A woman,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Then  I put  up  my  sword. — Take  her. 

Stand.  Sir,  my  honour’s  concerned. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  if  your  honour  be  concerned  with 
a woman,  get  it  ont  of  her  hands  as  soon  as  you 
can.  An  honourable  lover  is  the  greatest  slave  in 
nature  ; sonie  will  say,  the  greatest  fool.  Corne, 


corne,  colonel,  this  is  something  about  the  lady 
Lurewell,  I warrant  ; I can  give  you  satisfaction 
in  that  affair. 

Stand.  Do  so  then  immediately. 

Sir  Har.  Put  up  your  sword  first  ; you  know  I 
dare  fight  : but  I had  much  rather  make  you  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  1 can  assure  you,  this  lady  I 
will  prove  too  hard  for  one  of  your  temper.  You  I 
hâve  too  much  honour,  too  much  in  conscience,  to  I 
be  a favourite  with  the  ladies. 

Stand,  l’m  assured,  sir,  she  never  gave  you  any 
encouragement. 

Sir  Har.  A man  can  never  hear  reason  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  Sheathe  your  weapon  ; and 
then  if  I don’t  sadsfy  you,  sheathe  it  in  my  body. 

Stand.  Give  me  but  démonstration  of  hergrant- 
ing  you  any  favour,  and  ’tis  enough. 

Sir  Har.  Will  you  take  my  Word  ? 

Stand.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I cannot. 

Sir  Har.  Will  you  believe  your  own  eyes  ? 

Stand.  ’Tis  ten  to  one  whether  I shall  or  no  ; 
they  hâve  deceived  me  already. 

Sir  Har.  That’s  hard. — But  some  means  I shall 
devise  for  your  satisfaction.  We  must  fiy  this 
place,  else  that  cluster  of  mob  will  overwhelm  us. 

[JS’xetcnt. 

Enter  Mob,  Tin  Errand’s  t rife  hurrying  in  Cuncbxr 

Senior. 

Wife.  Oh,  the  villain  ! the  rogne  ! he  bas  mur- 
dered  my  husband  : ah,  my  poor  Timothy  ! 

[Crying. 

Clinch . Sen.  Dem  your  Timothy  ! — your  hus- 
band bas  murdered  me,  woman  ; for  he  has  carried 
away  my  fine  Jubilee  clothes. 

Wife.  Ay,  you  cut-throat,  hâve  you  not  got  his 
clothes  upon  your  back  there  ? — Neighboura,  don’t 
you  know  poor  Hmothy’s  coat  and  apron  ? 

Mob.  A y,  ay,  ’tis  the  same. 

1 Mob.  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  neigh- 
bours  ? 

2 Mob.  We*ll  pull  him  in  pièces. 

1 Mob.  No,  no  ; then  we  may  be  hanged  for 
murder  : but  well  drown  him. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Ha,  good  people,  pray  don’t  drown 
me  ; for  I never  learned  to  swim  in  ail  my  life. — 
Ah,  this  plaguy  intriguing  ! 

Mob . Away  with  him!  away  with  him  to  the 
Thames  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Oh,  if  I had  but  my  swimming 
girdle,  now  ! [Aride. 
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Enter  Constable.1 


Contt.  Hold,  neighbours  ! I command  the  peace. 

Wife.  Oh,  Mr.  Constable,  here's  a rogue  that 
bas  mnrdered  my  husband,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
dothes. 

Contt . Murder  and  robbery  ! then  be  mnst  be  a 
gentleman. — Hands  off  there  ! he  must  not  be 
Y abuaed. — Give  an  account  of  yonrself  : are  y on  a 
gentleman  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  No,  air,  lama  beau. 

Contt . Then  yoa  bave  killed  nobody,  I'm  per- 
snaded.  How  came  you  by  these  clothes,  sir  ? 

Clinch . Sen.  Yoa  must  know,  sir,  that  walking 
along,  sir,  I don’t  know  how,  sir;  I can’t  tell 
where,  sir;  and — so  the  porter  and  I changed 
dothes,  sir. 

Contt.  Very  well,  the  man  speaks  reason  and 
like  a gentleman. 

Wife.  But  pray,  Mr.  Constable,  ask  him  how 
he  changed  dothes  with  him. 

Contt.  Silence,  woman  ! and  don’t  disturb  the 
court. — Well,  sir,  how  did  yoa  change  clothes  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why,  sir,  he  palled  off  my  ooat, 
and  I drew  off  his  ; so  I pats  on  his  coat,  and  he 
pats  on  mine. 

Contt.  Why,  neighbonrs,  I don’t  find  that  he’s 
gnilty  : search  him  ; and  if  he  carries  no  arma 
about  him,  we'll  let  him  go. 

[They  search  his  pockets,  and  puü  out  his  pistais . 

Clinch.  Sen.  O gemini  ! my  Jnbilee  pistols  ! 

Contt.  What,  a case  of  pistols  ! then  the  case  is 
( plein. — Speak,  what  are  yoa,  sir  ? whence  came 
I you,  and  whither  go  yoa  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Sir,  I came  from  Rnssel-street, 

| and  am  going  to  the  Jnbilee. 

Wxfe.  You  shall  go  to  the  gallows,  you  rogne  ! 

Contt.  Away  with  him  ! away  with  him  to  New- 
gâte,  straight  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  [Atide.]  1 shall  go  to  the  Jnbilee 
now,  indeed.  lExeunt 

i 

Re-enter  Sir  Habry  Wildair  and  Colonel  Busdaio. 

Sir  Har.  In  short,  colonel,  ’tis  ail  nonsense. 
Fight  for  a woman  t — Hard  by  is  the  lady's  honse; 
if  yoa  please  we’ll  wait  on  ber  together  : you  shall 
draw  your  sword,  Pli  draw  my  snuff  box  : you  shall 
produce  your  woonds  received  in  war,  Pli  relate 
mine  by  Cupid’s  dart:  you  shall  look  big,  I’il 
ogle  : you  shall  swear,  l’il  sigh  : you  shall  sa  ! sa  1 
; and  I’il  coupee  : and  if  she  Aies  not  to  my  arma 
like  a hawk  to  its  perch,  my  dancing-master  deserves 
to  be  damned  ! 

Stand.  With  the  generality  of  women,  I grant 
you,  these  arts  may  prevail. 

| Sir  Har.  Generality  of  women  ! why  there  again 
| you’re  out.  They’re  ail  alike,  sir  ; I never  heard 
of  any  one  that  was  particular,  but  one. 

Stand.  Who  was  die,  pray  ? 

Sir  Har . Penelope,  I think,  she’s  called  ; and 
^ thaf  s a poetical  story  too.  When  will  yoa  find  a 
poet  in  onr  âge  make  a woman  so  chaste  ? 

Stand.  Well,  sir  Harry,  your  facetioaa  hamoor 
can  disguise  falsehood,  and  make  calumny  pass  for 
satire.  But  you  hâve  promised  me  ocular  démon- 
, stration  that  she  favours  you  : make  that  good,  and 
i I shall  then  maintain  faith  and  female  to  be  as  in- 
consistent  as  truth  and  falsehood. 

Sir  Har . Nay,  by  what  you  hâve  told  me,  I am 
* satisfied  that  she  imposes  on  ns  ail  ; and  Vizard, 
too,  seems  what  I still  suspected  him  : but  his 


bonesty  once  mistrusted,  spoils  his  knavery. — But 
will  you  be  convinced,  if  our  plot  succeeds  ? 

Stand.  I rely  on  your  word  and  honour,  sir 
Harry  ; whîch  if  I doubted,  my  distrust  would 
cancel  the  obligation  of  their  security. 

Sir  Har.  Then  meet  me  half  an  hour  hence  at 
the  Rummer.  You  must  oblige  me  by  taking  a 
hearty  glass  with  me  toward  the  fitting  me  out  for 
a certain  project  which  this  night  I undertake. 

Stand.  I guess  by  the  préparation  that  woman’s 
the  design. 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  faith. — I am  taken  dangerously 
ill  with  two  foolish  maladies,  modesty  and  love  ; j 
the  first  1*11  cure  with  burgundy,  and  my  love  by  a/ 
night’s  lodging  with  the  cl&msel.  A sure  remedy^ 
Probatum  ett  ! 

Stand.  1*11  certainly  meet  you,  sir. 

staeraUp. 


SCENE  II. — The  tome. 

Enter  Clikcher  Junior  and  Dvckt. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Ah,  Dicky,  this  London  is  a sadt 
place  1 a sad  vicions  place  ! I wish  that  I were  in  I 
the  country  again. — And  this  brother  of  mine  1 1 
I’m  sorry  he’s  so  great  a rake  : I had  rather  see  | 
him  dead  than  see  him  thns. 

Dicky.  Ay,  sir,  he’U  spend  his  whole  estate  at 
this  same  Jubilee.  Who  d'ye  think  Uves  at  thk 
same  Jubilee  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Who,  pray  ? 

Dicky.  The  pope. 

Clinch.  Jun.  The  devil  he  dœs  ! My  brother 
go  to  the  place  where  the  pope  dwells  ! he’s  be- 
witched  sure  1 

\ Enter  Tm  Emurd. 

Dicky.  Indeed  I believe  he  is,  for  he’s  strangely 
altered. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Altered  1 why  he  looks  like  a 
Jesoit  already. 

Tim.  This  lace  will  sell.  What  a blockhead 
was  the  fellow  to  trust  me  with  his  coat  ! If  I can 
get  cross  the  Garden,  down  to  the  water  side,  l’m 
pretty  secnre.  [ Atidt. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Brother  I — Alaw  ! O gemini  ! are 
you  my  brother  ? 

Dicky.  I seize  you  in  the  king’s  name,  air. 

Tim . O Lord  l should  this  prove  some  parlia- 
ment  man  now  1 [Jsids. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Speak,  you  rogue,  what  are  yoa  ? 

Tim.  A poor  porter,  sir,  and  going  of  an  errand. 

Dicky.  What  errand  ? speak,  you  rogue. 

Tim.  A fool’s  errand,  I’m  afraid. 

Clinch.  Jun . Who  sent  yoa  ? 

Tim.  A beau,  sir. 

Dicky.  No,  no,  the  rogne  bas  mnrdered  yoor 
brother,  and  stripped  bim  of  his  clothes. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Mnrdered  my  brother  ! O crimini  ! 
O my  poor  Jubilee  brother  ! — Stay,  by  Jupiter 
Ammon,  Fm  heir  though  ! — Speak,  sirrah,  hâve 
you  killed  him?  Confess  that  you  hâve  küled 
him,  and  1*11  give  you  half-a-crown. 

Tim.  Who,  I sir  ! Alack-a-day,  sir,  I never 
killed  any  man  but  a carrier’s  horse  once. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Then  you  shall  certainly  be  hanged, 
but  confess  that  you  killed  him,  and  we’U  let  you  go. 

Tim.  [Atide.]  Telling  the  truth  hangs  a man, 
but  confessing  a lie  can  do  no  harm  ; besicles,  if 
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the  worst  cornes  to  the  worst,  I cnn  but  deny  it 
*ag»in. — [Aloud.]  Well,  sir,  since  I muât  tell  you, 
1 did  kill  bim. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Here’s  your  money,  sir  : — but  are 
you  sure  you  killed  bim  dead  ? 

Tim . Sir,  I’il  swear  it  before  any  judge  io 
England. 

Dicky . But  are  you  sure  that  he’s  dead  io  law  ? 

Tim.  Dead  in  law  1 1 can’t  tell  wbether  he  be 
dead  in  law  : but  be’s  dead  as  a door-nail  ; for 
/I  gare  him  seven  knocks  on  the  head  with  a 
hammer. 

Dicky.  Tben  you  bave  the  estate  by  the  statute. 
Any  man  that’s  knocked  o’th’  head  is  dead  in  law. 

Clinch.  Jun . But  are  you  sure  he  was  oompos 
mentis  when  he  was  killed  ? 

Tim.  1 suppose  he  was,  sir  ; for  he  told  me 
nothing  to  the  contrary  afterwards. 

Clinch . Jun.  Hey  1 tben  1 go  to  the  Jubilee. 
y — Strip,  sir,  strip  1 by  Jupiter  Ammon,  strip  ! 

' [Exchange*  clothes  with  Tim  Errand. 

Dicky.  Ah  1 don't  swear,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Swear,  sir  1 Zoons,  han't  I got 
the  estate,  sir  f Corne,  sir,  now  I’m  in  mouming 
for  my  brother. 

Tim.  I hope  you’ 11  let  me  go  now,  sir — 

Clinch.  Jun.  Yes,  yes,  sir  ; but  you  must  fi  rat  do 
me  the  favour  to  swear  positively  before  a magis- 
trate  that  you  killed  him  dead,  that  1 may  enter 
upon  tfce  estate  without  any  trouble.  By  Jupiter 
^Ammoo,  ail  my  religion’s  gone  since  I put  on 
these  fine  clothes  ! — Hey  ! call  me  a coach  sonie* 
bodv. 

Tim.  Ay,  master,  let  me  go,  and  TU  call  one 
immediately. 

Clinch.  Jun.  No,  no,  Dicky,  carry  this  spark 
before  a justice,  and  when  he  has  made  oath,  you 
may  discharge  him. — [Exeunt  Dicky  and  Tim 
Errand.]  And  1*11  go  see  Angelica.  Now,  that 
Tm  an  elder  brother,  I’U  court,  and  swear,  and 
' rant,  and  rake,  and  go  to  the  Jubilee  with  the  beat 
of  them.  [ Exit . 


SCENE  III. — A Boom  in  Lady  Lurkwell’s 

* House . 

Enter  Lady  Lvmwiu  and  Pirlt. 

Lady  Lure . Are  you  sure  that  Vizard  had  my 
letter  ? 

Par.  Yes,  yes,  madam  ; one  of  your  ladyship’s 
footmen  gave  it  to  him  in  tbe  Park,  and  he  told 
the  bearer,  with  ail  transports  of  joy,  that  he  would 
be  punctual  to  a minute. 

Lady  Lure.  Thus  most  villains,  sometime  or 
other,  are  punctual  to  their  ruin;  and  hypo- 
crisy,  by  imposing  on  the  world,  at  last  deceivea 
itself.  Are  ail  things  prepared  for  his  réception  ? 

Par . Exactly  to  your  ladyship’s  order  ; the 
alderman  too  is  just  corne,  dressed  and  cooked  up 
for  iniquity. 

Lady  Lure.  Then  be  has  got  woman's  clothes  on  ? 

Par . Yes,  madam,  and  has  passed  upon  the 
family  for  your  nurse. 

Lady  Lure.  Convey  him  into  that  closet,  and 
put  ont  the  candies,  and  tell  him  1*11  wait  on  him 
presently. — [As  Paul  y goes  to  put  out  the  candies 
somrbody  knocks. ] This  must  be  some  clown  with- 
out manners,  or  a gentleman  above  ceremony.— 
Who’s  there  ? 


80NG. 


Sir  Har.  [ Wiüumt.]  Thus  Damon  knock'd  at  Celia’s 
door, 

He  afgh'd,  and  begg’d,  and  wept,  and  swore  ; 

The  sign  was  ao  ; [JTnocta 

She  answer’d,  no, 

No,  no,  no.  [Knocks  thrics. 

Again  he  slgh’d,  again  he  pray*d 

•'  No,  Damon.  no,  I am  afraid  ; 

Conaider,  Damon,  I*m  a maid, 

Consider;  no, 

I*m  a maid. 

No,  no,  no." 

At  last  hia  sighs  and  tears  made  way, 

Bhe  rose,  and  softly  tum’d  the  key  ; 

**  Corne  in,"  said  she,  '*  but  do  not  stay. 

I may  conolude 
You  will  be  rude, 

But,  if  you  are,  you  may."  [ExU  Pakly. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wiloair. 

Lady  Lure.  ’Tis  too  early  for  serenading,  sir 
Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Wheresoever  love  is,  there  music  is 
proper;  there’s  an  harmonious  consent  in  their 
natures,  and,  when  rightly  joined,  they  make  up 
the  chorus  of  earthly  hsppiness. 

Lady  Lure.  But,  sir  Harry,  what  tempest  drives 
you  here  at  this  hour  ? 

Sir  Har.  No  tempest,  madam,  but  as  fair  wea- 
ther  as  ever  enticed  a citizen ’s  wife  to  cuckold 
lier  husband  in  fresh  air  : — love,  madam. 

[Tedeing  her  by  the  hand. 

Lady  Lure.  As  pure  and  white  as  anyels’  soft 
desires. — Is’t  not  so  ? 

Sir  Har.  Fier  ce,  as  when  ripe  consenting 
heauty  fires. 

Lady  Lure.  [Aside.]  O villain  ! What  privilège 
has  man  to  our  destruction*  that  thus  they  hunt 
our  ruin  ? — [Aloud.]  If  this  be  a love  token, — 
[Sir  Harry  Wildair  drops  a ring,  she  takes  it 
up]  your  miatress’s  favours  hang  very  loose 
about  you,  sir. 

Sir.  Har.  I can’t  justly,  madam,  pay  your  trouble 
of  taking  it  up  by  anything  but  desiring  you  to 
wear  it. 

Lady  Lure.  You  gentlemen  hâve  the  cunningest 
ways  of  playing  the  fool,  and  are  so  industrious  in 
your  profuseness  1 Speak  seriously,  am  1 beholden 
to  chance  or  design  for  this  ring  ? 

Sir  Har.  To  design,  upon  my  honour,  and  I 
hope  my  design  will  succeed.  [Aside. 

Lady  Lure.  [Singing.]  And  what  shall  I gtve 
you  for  suoh  a fine  thiny  $ 

Sir  Har.  [Singing.]  Y ou1  II  gioe  me  another , 
you9 II  give  me  another  fine  thing. 

Lady  Lure.  Shall  I be  free  with  you,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  With  ail  my  heart,  madam,  so  I may 
be  free  with  you. 

Lady  Lure.  Then,  pl&inly,  sir,  I shall  beg  the 
favour  to  see  you  some  other  time,  for  at  this  very 
minute  I hâve  two  lovera  in  the  house. 

Sir  Har . Then,  to  be  as  plain,  I must  be  gone 
this  minute,  for  I must  see  another  mistress  within 
these  two  houra. 

Lady  Lure . Frank  and  free. 

Sir  Har.  As  you  with  me. — Madam,  your  most 
humble  servant.  X [Exit. 

Lady  Lure.  Nothing  c&n  disturb  his  humour.v 
— Now  for  my  merchant  and  Vizard. 

[Exit,  and  takes  the  candies  with  her. 
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THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE  ; OR, 
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Re-cnter  Parly,  leading  in  Alderman  Smugglkr,  drecced 

in  vxman’s  clothcs . 

Par . This  way,  Mr.  Alderman. 

Smug.  Wéll,  Mrs.  Parly,  I’m  obliged  to  you 
for  thia  trouble  ; here  are  a couple  of  shillings  for 
you.  Times  are  hard,  very  hard  in  deed,  but  next 
time  Fil  steal  a pair  of  silk  stockings  from  my 
wife,  and  bring  them  to  you. — What  are  you  fum- 
bling  about  my  pockets  for  ? 

Par.  Only  settling  the  plaits  of  your  gown. 
Here,  sir,  get  into  this  closet,  and  my  lady  will 
wait  on  you  piesently. 

[Put*  him  into  the  cloeet,  run*  out,  and  relume  with 
Yizard. 

Fis.  Where  wouldst  thou  lead  me,  my  dear 
auspicious  little  pilot  ? 

Par,  You’re  almost  in  port,  sir;  my  lady’s 
in  the  closet,  and  will  corne  out  to  you  imme- 
diately. 

Fis;  Let  me  thank  thee  as  T ought  [Kiccec  hcr. 

Par.  [Acide.]  Psha  ! who  has  hired  me  best — 
a couple  of  shillings  or  a couple  of  kisses  ? [£stt. 

Fis r.  Propitious  darkness  guides  the  lover’s 
steps,  and  night  that  shadows  outward  sense,  lights 
up  our  inward  joy.  Night  ! the  great  awful  ruler 
of  mankind,  which  like  the  Persian  monarch  hides 
its  royalty  to  raise  the  vénération  of  the  world. 
Under  thy  easy  reign  dissemblersmay  speak  truth  ; 
f ail  slavish  forme  and  ceremonies  laid  aside,  and 
générons  villany  may  act  without  constraint. 

Smug.  [Peepmg  out  of  the  closet,]  Bless  me  ! 
what  voice  is  this  ? 

Fisr.  Our  hungry  appelâtes,  like  the  wild  beasts 
, of  prey,  now  scour  abroad  to  gorge  their  craving 
I maws  ; the  pleasure  of  hypocrisy,  like  a chained 
lion  once  broke  loose,  wildly  indulges  its  new  free- 
dom,  ranging  through  ail  unbounded  joys. 

Smug.  My  nephew's  voice,  and  certainly  pos- 
sessed  with  an  evil  spirit  ; he  talks  as  profanely  as 
an  actor  possessed  with  a poet. 

Fis.  Ha  ! I hear  a voice. — Madam — my  life,  my 
happiness,  where  are  you,  madam  ? 

Smug.  [Acide.]  Madam!  He  takes  me  for  a 
woman  too,  FU  try  him. — [Aloud.]  Where  hâve 
you  left  your  sanctity,  Mr.  Vizard  ? 

Vix.  Talk  no  more  of  that  ungrateful  subject — 
I left  it  where  it  has  only  business,  with  daylight  ; 
’tis  needless  to  wear  a mask  in  the  dark. 

Smug.  [Acide.]  O the  rogne,  the  rogne  ! — 
[Aloud.]  The  world  takes  you  for  a very  sober, 
virtuous  gentleman. 

Fisr.  Ay,  madam,  that  adds  security  to  ail  my 
vpleasures.  With  me  a cully-squire  may  squander 
his  estmte,  and  ne*er  be  thought  a spendthrift  : with 
me  a holy  elder  may  zealously  be  drunk,  and  toast 
his  tuneful  nose  in  sack,  to  make  it  hold  forth 
clearer  : but  what  is  most  my  praise,  the  formai 
rigid,  she  that  rails  at  vice  and  men,  with  me  secures 
her  looseBt  pleasures,  and  her  strictest  honour.  She 
who  with  scornful  mien  and  virtuous  pride  dis- 
daiiiB  the  nameof  whore,  with  me  can  wanton,  and 
laugh  at  the  deluded  world. 

Smug.  [Acide.]  How  hâve  I been  deoeived  ! — 
[Aloud.]  Then  you  are  very  great  among  the 
ladies  ? 

Fisr.  Y es,  madam  ; they  know  that,  like  a mole 
in  the  earth,  1 dig  deep,  but  invisible;  not  like 
those  fluttering  noisy  sinners,  whose  pleasure  is 
the  proclamation  of  their  faults  ; those  empty 
flashes  who  no  sooner  kindle,  but  they  must  blaze 


to  alarm  the  world. — But  corne,  madam,  you  delay 
our  pleasures. 

Smug.  [Acide.]  He  surely  takes  me  for  the 
lady  Lurewell  ; she  has  made  him  an  appointaient 
too  ; but  Fil  be  revengedof  both. — [Aloud.]  Well, 
sir,  what  are  those  you  are  so  intimate  with? 

Viz.  Corne,  corne,  madam,  you  know  very  well  : 
those  who  stand  so  high,  that  the  vulgar  envy  even 
their  crimes,  whose  figure  adds  privilège  to  their 
sin,  and  makes  it  pass  unquestioned  ; fair,  high, 
pampered  females,  whose  speaking  eyes  and  pierc- 
ing  voice  would  arm  the  statue  of  a stoic,  and 
animate  his  cold  marble  with  the  soûl  of  an  epicore  ; 
ail  ravishing,  lovely,  soft,  and  kind,  like  you  I 

Smug.  [Adde.]  I’m  very  lovely  and  soft indeed  l 
you  shall  find  me  much  harder  than  you  imagine^ 
friend  ! — [Aloud]  Well,  sir,  but  I suppose  your 
dissimulation  has  some  other  motive  besides  pieu* 
sure? 


i 
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Fis.  Yes,  madam,  the  honestest  motive  in  the 
world — interest.  You  must  know,  madam,  that  I 
hâve  an  old  uncle,  alderman  Smuggler — you  hâve 
seen  him,  1 suppose  ? 

Smug.  Yes,  yes,  1 hâve  some  sm&ll  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Fis.  "fia  the  most  knavish,  précisé,  covetou^y 
old  rogne  that  ever  died  of  a goût 

Smug.  [Acide.]  Ah  1 the  young  son  of  a whore  ! 

— [Aloud.]  Well,  sir,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Viz.  Hell  hungers  not  more  for  wretched  soûls 
than  he  for  ill-got  pelf  : and  yet  (what's  wonder- 
ful)  he  that  would  stick  at  no  profitable  villany 
himself,  loves  holiness  in  another.  He  prays  aÙ 
Sunday  for  the  sins  of  the  week  past  ; he  tpends 
ail  dinner-time  in  too  tedious  grâces  ; and  what  be 
designs  a blessing  to  the  méat,  proves  a curas  to 
his  family.  He*s  the  most — 

Smug.  Well,  well,  sir,  I know  him  very  welL 

Fis.  Then,  madam,  he  bas  a swinging  estate, 
which  I design  to  purchase  as  a saint,  and  spend 
like  a gentleman.  He  got  it  by  cheating,  and 
should  lose  it  by  deceit  By  the  pretence  of  my 
zeal  and  sobriety,  1*11  cozen  the  old  miser  one  otj 
these  days  out  of  a settlement  and  deed  of  cou- 
veyance — 

Smug.  It  shall  be  a deed  to  convey  you  to  the 
gallows,  then,  you  young  dog  ! [Acide. 

Fis.  And  no  sooner  he's  dead,  but  FU  rattle 
o ver  his  grave  with  a coach-and-six,  to  inform  his 
covetous  ghost  how  genteelly  I spend  his  money. 

Smug.  Fil  prevent  you,  boy  ; for  Ifll  hâve  my 
money  buried  with  me.  [ Acide. 

Fis.  Bless  me,  madam  ! here’s  a light  ooming 
this  way,  I must  fly  immediately  ! When  shall  I 
see  you,  madam  ? 

Smug.  Sooner  than  you  expect,  my  dear  ! 

Fis.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,  I would  not  be 
seen  for  the  world.  I would  sooner  forfeit  my  life,  ^ 
nay  my  pleasure,  than  my  réputation.  [JKsft. 

Smug.  Réputation  ! réputation  ! that  poor  word 
suffers  a great  deal.  Well,  thou  art  the  most 
accomplished  hypocrite  that  ever  made  a grave 
plodding  face  over  a disb  of  coffee  and  a pipe  of 
tobacco  ! He  owes  me  for  seven  yeara*  mainte- 
nance, and  shall  pay  me  by  seven  years’  imprison- 
ment  ; and  when  I die,  Fil  leave  him  to  the  fiee- 
simple  of  a rope  and  a shilling  ! — Who  are  these  ? 

I begin  to  be  afraid  of  some  miachief.  I wish  that 
I were  safe  within  the  city  liberties. — 1*11  hide  my- 
self.  [AoMb  eloce. 
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SCENE  T. 


A TRIP  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 


Enter  Butler  and  Footmen  with  lights. 

But . I say  there  are  two  spoona  wanting,  and 
PU  search  the  whole  bouse.  Two  spoona  will  be 
no  smaU  gap  in  my  quarter’a  wages. 

Fort.  When  did  you  miss  ’em,  James  ? 

But.  Miss  them  ! why  I misa  them  now  ; in 
short,  they  muât  be  among  you,  and  if  you  don’t 
retum  them,  I’U  go  to  the  cunning-man  to-morrow 
morning  ; my  spoona  I want,  and  my  spoons  I will 
hâve. 

Foot.  Corne,  corne,  searcb  about. — [Search,  and 
ditoover  Alderman  Smügoler.]  Ah  ! who's  this  ! 

But.  üark’ee,  good  woman,  what  makes  you 
hide  yourælf  ? what  are  you  aahamed  of  ? 

Smug.  Aahamed  of! — O Lord,  air!  Ifm  an 
honeat  old  woman  that  never  was  aahamed  of  any- 
thing. 

But.  What  are  you  ? a midwife  then  ? Speak, 
did  not  you  see  a couple  of  stray  spoons  in  your 
travels  ? 

Smug.  Stray  spoons  ! 

But.  Ay,  ay,  stray  spoona  ; in  short,  you  stole 
them,  and  I'il  shake  your  old  Umbs  to  pièces  if  you 
don’t  deliver  them  presently. 

Smug.  [. Aside .]  Blesa  me,  a reverend  elder  of 
seventy  yeara  old  accuaed  for  petty  larceny  ! — 
[Aloud.]  Why,  aearch  me,  good  people,  search 
me;  and  if  you  find  any  spoons  about  me,  you 
shall  bum  me  for  a witch. 

But.  Ay,  ay,  we  will  search  you,  miatress. 

[They  search , and  pull  the  spoons  out  of  hit  pocket. 

Smug.  Oh,  the  devil  ! the  devil  ! 

But.  Where  ? where  is  he  ? — Lord  blesa  ua  ! 
she  is  a witch  in  good  earneat,  maybe  ! 

Smug.  Oh,  it  was  some  devil,  some  Covent- 


garden  or  St.  J âmes’ s devil  that  put  them  in  my 
pocket  ! 

But.  Ay,  ay,  you  ahall  be  hanged  for  a thief, 
burned  for  a witch,  and  then  carted  for  a bawd. 
Speak,  what  are  you  ? 

Re-enter  Lady  Lvaiwsu. 

Smug.  I’m  the  lady  LurewelTs  nurse. 

Lady  Lure.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

But.  Here  ia  an  old  succubua,  madam,  that  has 
stole  two  ailver  spoons,  and  aaya  ahe’s  your  nurse. 

Lady  Lure.  My  nurse  ! O the  impudent  old 
jade  ! 1 never  saw  the  withered  créature  before. 

Smug.  [Aride.]  Then  I am  finely  caught! — 
[Aloud.]  O madam,  madam  ! don’t  you  know 
me  ? don’t  you  remember  buss  and  guinea  ? 

Lady  Lure . Was  ever  such  impudence  ! — I 
know  thee  ! why  thou’rt  as  brazen  as  a bawd  in 
the  side-box. — Take  her  before  a justice,  and  then 
to  Newgate.  Away  ! 

Smug.  Oh  ! consider,  madam,  that  Tm  an  alder- 
man. [Aside  to  Lady  Lurkwkll. 

Lady  Lure.  [Aride  to  Alderman  Smugglbr.] 
Conaider,  sir,  that  you're  a compound  of  covetoua- 
ness,  hypocriay,  and  knavery,  and  muât  be  puniahed 
accordingly.  You  muât  be  in  petticoata,  gouty 
nions  ter,  muât  ye  ! you  must  buss  and  guinea  too  ! 
you  muât  tempt  a lady’s  honour,  old  aatyr  ! — 
[Aloud.]  Away  with  him  ! 

\Exeunt  Butler  and  Footmen  with  Alderman 
Smuoglsr. 

Still  may  our  aex  thus  frauda  of  men  oppose, 

Still  may  our  arts  delude  theae  tempting  foes  : 

^ May  honour  raie,  and  never  fall  betray’d, 

But  vice  be  caught  in  nets  for  virtue  laid.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Lady  Da&ling’s  Haute. 

Lady  Dabuno  and  Angujca. 

Lady  Dar.  Daughter,  aince  you  hâve  to  deal 
with  a man  of  ao  peculiar  a temper,  you  must  not 
think  the  general  arts  of  love  can  secure  him  ; you 
may  therefore  allow  such  a courtier  some  encou- 
ragement extraordinary  without  reproach  to  your 
modesty. 

Angel.  I am  sensible,  madam,  that  a formai 
nicety  makea  our  modesty  ait  awkward,  and  ap- 
pears  rather  a chain  to  enslave  than  bracelet  to 
adora  ua  : it  ahould  show,  when  unmoleated,  easy 
and  innocent  aa  a dove,  but  strong  and  vigoroua  as 
a falcon  when  assaulted. 

Lady  Dar.  I’ra  afraid,  daughter,  you  mistake 
sir  Harry’s  gaiety  for  diahonour. 

Angel.  Though  modesty,  madam,  may  wink,  it 
must  not  sleep,  when  powerful  enemies  are  abroad. 
I must  confeas,  that  of  allmen’a,  I would  not  aeesir 
Harry  Wildair’s  faults  ; nay,  I could  wresthis  moat 
suspicions  words  a thons  and  ways  to  make  them 
look  like  honour. — But,  madam,  in  spite  of  love  I 
must  hâte  him,  and  curae  those  practices  which 
taint  our  nobility,  and  rob  ail  virtuous  women  of 
the  bravest  men. 

Lady  Dar.  You  must  certainly  be  mistaken, 
Angelica  ; for  I’m  satisfied  sir  Harry’s  designs  are 
only  to  court  and  marry  you. 


Angel . His  pretence,  perhaps,  was  such  ; but 
women  now,  like  enemies,  are  attacked  ; whether 
by  treachery  or  fairly  conquered,  the  glory  of  tri- 
umph  is  the  same.  Pray,  madam,  by  what  means 
were  you  made  acquainted  with  his  désigna  ? 

Lady  Dar . Means,  child  ! why,  my  cousin 
Vizard,  who  I’m  sure  is  your  sincere  friend,  sent 
him.  He  brought  me  this  lutter  from  my  cousin. 

[Oit tes  her  the  letter,  which  the  opent. 

Angel.  [Atide.]  Ha  ! Vizard  ! then  l’m  abused 
in  earneat.  Would  air  Harry,  by  his  instigation, 
fix  a base  affront  upon  me  ? No,  I can’t  suspect 
him  of  so  ungenteel  a crime.  This  letter  shall 
trace  the  truth. — [Aloud.]  My  suspicions,  madam, 
are  much  cleared  ; and  1 hope  to  satisfy  your  lady- 
ship  in  my  management  when  next  I see  sir  Harry. 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Madam,  here’s  a gentleman  below  calls 
himself  Wildair. 

Lady  Dar.  Conduct  him  up. — [Exit  Footman.] 
Daughter,  I won’t  doubt  your  discrétion.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  the  delights  of  love  and  burgundy  ! 
— Madam,  I hâve  toasted  your  ladyship  fifteen 
bumpera  succeaaively,  and  awallowed  cupids  like 
loaches,  to  every  glasa. 

| Angel.  And  what  then,  sir  ? 
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Sir  Har.  Why  then,  madam,  the  wine  h as  got 
into  my  head,  and  the  cnpids  into  my  heart  ; and 
unlens  by  quenching  qnick  my  flame,  you  kindly 
ease  the  smart,  I’ma  lost  man,  madam. 

Angel.  Drunkenness,  sir  Harry,  is  the  worst 
pretence  a gentleman  can  make  for  rudeness  : for 
the  excuse  is  as  scandalous  as  the  fault. — Therefore, 
pray  consider  who  you  are  so  free  with,  sir  ; a 
woman  of  condition,  that  can  call  half-a-dozen 
footmen  upon  occasion. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  hâve  a mind  to 
toss  me  in  a blanket,  half-a-dozen  chambermaids 
would  do  better  service. — Corne,  corne,  madam, 
though  the  wine  makes  me  lisp,  yet  bas  it  taught 
me  to  speak  plainer.  By  ail  the  dust  of  my  ancient 
progenitors,  I must  this  night  quarter  my  coat  of 
arms  with  yours. 

Angel.  Nay  then — Who  waits  there  ? [CaUe. 

Enter  Footmen.  t 

Take  hold  of  that  madman,  and  bind  him. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  then  burgundy’s  the  word,  and 
slaughter  will  ensue.  Hold  ! — do  you  know, 
scoundrels,  that  I hâve  been  drinking  victorious 
burgundy  ? [Draw*. 

Foot.  We  know  you’re  drunk,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Then,  how  hâve  you  the  impudence, 
rascals,  to  assault  a gentleman  with  a couple  of 
flasks  of  courage  in  his  head  ? 

Foot . Sir,  we  must  do  as  our  young  mistress 
commanda  us. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  then  bave  among  ye,  dogs  1 

[Throws  money  among  them  : thep  tcramble,  and  take  U 
up.  He  pelting  them  out,  ehute  the  door,  and  retume. 

Rascals  ! Poltroons  1 — I hâve  charmed  the  dragon, 
and  now  the  fruit’s  my  own. 

Angel.  Oh,  the  mercenary  wretches  ! this  was  a 
plot  to  betray  me.  j 

Sir  Har.  I bave  put  the  whole  army  to  flight  : 
and,  now  take  the  general  prisoner. 

[Laying  hold  efher. 

Angel.  I conjure  you,  sir,  by  the  sacred  name 
of  honour,  by  your  dead  father's  name,  and  the 
fair  réputation  of  your  mother’s  chasdty,  that  you 
offer  not  the  least  offence  ! — Already  you  hâve 
wronged  me  past  redress. 

Sir  Har.  Thon  art  the  most  unacoountable 
créature  1 

Angel.  What  madness,  sir  Harry,  what  wild 
dream  of  loose  desire  could  prompt  you  to  attempt 
this  baseness  ? View  me  well.  The  brightness  of 
my  mind,  methinks,  should  lighten  outwards,  and 
let  you  see  your  mistake  in  my  behaviour. 
r I think  it  shines  with  so  much  innocence  in  my  face, 
That  it  should  dazzle  ail  your  vicious  though  ta  : 
Think  not  I am  defenceless  'cause  alone. 

Your  very  self  is  guard  against  yourself  : 

I’m  sure,  there’s  something  generous  in  your  soûl  ; 
My  words  shall  search  it  out, 

And  eycs  shall  tire  it  for  my  own  defence. 

^ Sir  Har.  [ Mimicking .]  Tall  tidum,  ti  dura,  tall 
ti  didi,  didum. — A million  to  one  now  but  this 
girl  is  just  corne  flush  from  reading  the  Rival 
Queens. — Egad,  1*11  at  her  in  her  own  cant. — 

O my  Statira  ! O my  angry  dear  / 

Turn  thy  eyet  on  me, — behold  thy  beau  in  buskins. 

Angel.  Behold  me,  sir  ; view  me  with  a sober 
thought, 

Free  from  those  fumes  of  wine  that  throw  a mist 
Before  your  sight,  and  you  shall  find 


That  every  glance  from  my  reproaching  eyes, 

Is  arm’d  with  sharp  resentment,  and  with 
A virtuous  pride  that  looks  dishonour  dead.  , 

Sir  Har.  [ Atide .]  This  is  the  first  whore  in 
heroics  that  I hâve  met  with. — [Aloud.]  Look  ye, 

■ madam,  as  to  that  slender  particular  of  your  virtue, 
we  shan’t  quarrel  about  it;  you  may  be  as  vir- 
tuous as  any  woman  in  England,  if  you  please; 
you  may  say  your  prayers  ail  the  tiroe. — But  pray, 
madam,  be  pleased  to  consider  what  is  this  same 
virtue  that  you  make  such  a mighty  noise  about 
Can  your  virtue  bespeak  you  a front  row  in  the 
boxes  ? No  ; for  the  players  can’t  live  upon  virtue. 
Can  your  virtue  keep  you  a coach  and  six  ? No,' 
no,  your  virtuous  women  walk  a foot  Can  your 
virtue  hire  you  a pew  in  a church  ? Why,  the 
very  sexton  will  tell  you,  no.  Can  your  virtue 
■take  for  you  at  picquet  ? No.  Then  what  busi- 
ness bas  a woman  with  virtue  ? Corne,  corne, 
madam,  I offered  you  fifty  guineas  : there’s  a bun- 
dred. — The  devil  ! Virtuous  still  ! Why,  ’tis  a 
hundred,  five  score,  a hundred  guineas. 

Angel.  O indignation  ? 

Were  I a man,  you  durst  not  use  me  thus  ; 

But  the  mean,  poor  abuse  you  throw  on  me, 
Reflects  upon  yourself? 

Our  sex  still  strikes  an  awe  upon  tbe  brave, 

And  only  cowards  dare  affront  a woman. 

Sir  Har.  Affront  ! ’sdeath,  madam  1 a hundred 
guineas  will  set  you  up  at  basset,  a hundred 
guineas  will  furnish  out  your  lodgings  with  china  ; 
a hundred  guineas  will  give  you  an  air  of  qoality  ; 
a hundred  guineas  will  buy  you  a rich  escritoir  for 
your  billets-doux,  or  a fine  Common  Prayer-book 
for  your  virtue.  A hundred  guineas  will  buy  a 
hundred  fine  things,  and  fine  things  are  for  fine 
ladies  ; and  fine  ladies  are  for  fine  gentlemen  ; and 
fine  gentleman  are — egad,  this  burgundy  makes  a 
man  speak  like  an  angel. — Corne,  corne,  madam, 
ake  it,  and  put  it  to  what  use  you  please. 

Angel.  I’Û  use  it  as  I would  the  base  unworthy 
giver — thus.  [Throw*  doton  the  pune  and  stamp*  upon  U. 

Sir  Har.  [Atide.  ] I hâve  no  mind  to  meddle  in 
State  affaire  ; but  these  women  will  make  me  a 
parliament  man  ’spite  of  my  teeth,  on  purpose  to 
bring*in  a bill  against  their  extortion.  She  tramplea 
underfoot  that  deity  which  ail  the  world  adores.— 
Oh,  the  blooming  pride  of  beautiful  eighteen! 
Psha,  I’il  talk  to  her  no  longer  ; Tll  make  my  mar- 
kets with  the  old  gentlewoman  ; she  knows  business 
better. — [Goet  to  the  door , and  eedlt ] Hère,  you 
friend,  pray  desire  the  old  lady  to  walk  in.— 
Heark’ee,  by  Gad,  madam,  I’il  tell  your  mother. 

Re-enter  Lady  Diizm 

Lady  Dar.  Well,  sir  Harry,  and  how  d’ye  like 
my  daughter,  pray  ? 

Sir  Har.  Like  her,  madam  1 — Heark'ee,  will  you 
take  it  ? — Why,  faith,  madam  l — Take  the  money, 

I say,  or  egad,  all’s  out. 

Angel.  AU  shall  out  ; sir,  you’re  a scandai  to  the 
name  of  gentleman. 

Sir  Har.  With  ail  my  heart,  madam. — In  short, 
madam,  your  daughter  has  used  me  somewhat  too 
familiarly,  though  I hâve  treated  her  like  a woman 
of  quality. 

Lady  Dar.  How,  sir  ! 

Sir  Har.  Why,  madam,  I hâve  offered  her  a 
hundred  guineas. 

Lady  Dar.  A hundred  guineas  ! upon  what  score? 
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il  Sir  Bar.  Upon  what  score  1 Lord  ! Lord  ! how 

| these  old  women  love  to  bear  bawdy  ! Why,  faifch, 
| madam,  I bave  ne’er  a double-entendre  read y at 
| présent  but  l’H  sing  you  a song.  [Sings. 

| fiehold  tbe  goldfinches,  tall  al  de  rail. 

And  a man  of  my  inches,  tall  al  de  rail  ; 

You  shall  t&ke  ’em,  believe  me,  tall  al  de  rail. 

If  you  will  give  me  yoar — tall  al  de  rail. 

A modish  minuet,  madam,  tbat’s  ail. 
lady  Dar.  Sir,  1 don’t  underst&nd  you. 

Sir  Har.  [Aside.]  Ay,  sbe  will  bave  it  in  plain 
terms. — [Aloud. J Tben,  madam,  in  downrigbt 
I English,  I offered  your  danghter  a bundred  guineas, 

I to— 

Angel.  Hold,  sir,  stop  yonr  abusive  tongue  1 too 
| loose  for  modest  ears  to  bear.  Madam,  1 did  be- 
fore  suspect  that  bis  designs  were  base,  now  they’re 
too  plain  ; tbis  knigbt,  this  mighty  man  of  wit  and 
humours,  is  m&de  a tool  to  a knave  : Vizard  bas 
sent  him  of  a bully’serrand,  to  affront  a woman  ; 
but  I scom  the  abuse,  and  him  that  offered  it. 

Lady  Dar.  How,  sir,  corne  to  affront  ns  1 d’ye 
know  who  we  are,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har . Know  wbo  ye  are  ! why,  your  danghter 
there  is,  Mr.  Vizard’s  cousin,  I suppose  : — and  for 
you,  madam, — [Aside.]  now  to  call  ber  procuress  à 
la  mode  France  [Aloud  J J'estime  votre  occupation. 
Lady  Dar.  Pray,  sir,  speak  English. 

Sir  Har . [Aside.]  Then  to  define  her  office, 
h la  mode  Londres! — [Aloud.]  I suppose  your 
ladysbip  to  be  one  of  those  civil,  obliging,  discreet, 
old  gentlewomen,  who  keep  their  visiting  days  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  presenting  friends,  whom 
they  treat  with  impérial  tea,  a private  room,  and  a 
pack  of  carde.  Now  I suppose  you  dounderstandme. 

Lady  Dar.  Thia  is  beyond  sufferance  ! Butsay, 
thou  abusive  man,  what  injury  hâve  you  ere  re- 
ceived  from  me  or  mine,  tbua  to  engage  you  in  tbis 
scandalous  aspersion? 

Angel.  Yes,  sir,  what  cause,  what  motives,  could 
induce  you  thus  to  debase  yourself  below  your  rank? 

Sir  Har.  Heyday  1 Now  dear  Roxana,  and 
you  my  fair  Statira,  be  not  so  very  heroic  in  your 
styles  ; Vizard's  letter  may  résolve  you,  and  answer 
ali  the  impertinent  questions  you  bave  made  me. 
Lady  Dar.  Angel . We  appeal  to  that. 

Sir  Har . And  l'U  stand  to’t  ; be  read  it  to  me, 
and  the  contents  were  pretty  plain,  I thought. 

Angel.  Here,  sir,  peruse  it,  and  see  how  much 
we  are  injured,  and  you  deceived. 

Sir  Har.  [ Opening  the  letter.]  But  hold,  ma* 
dam — [To  Lady  Darling]  before  I read,  I’il 
make  some  condition.  Mr.  Vizard  says  here,  that 
1 won’t  scrnple  thirty  or  forty  pièces.  Now,  ma- 
dam, if  you  hâve  clapped  in  another  cipher  to  the 
account,  and  made  it  three  or  four  hundred,  by 
Gad,  1 will  not  stand  to’t. 

Angel . Now,  can’t  1 tell  whether  disdam  or 
anger  be  the  most  just  resentment  for  this  injury. 

[Aside. 

Lady  Dar.  The  letter,  sir,  shall  answer  you. 

Sir  Har.  Well  then  ! — [Reads.]  Outof  myeam - 
est  inclination  to  serve  your  ladyship,  and  my  cousin 
Angelica — Ay,  ay,  the  very  words,  1 can  say  it  by 
beart — 1 hâve  sent  sir  Harry  Wildair — to  court 
my  cousin..— What  the  devil’s  this? — Sent  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  to  court  my  cousin  ! — He  read  to 
me  quite  a different  thing. — Ile' s a gentleman  of 
great  parts  and  fortune — He’s  a son  of  a whore,  and 
a ras  cal  ! — And  t could  make  your  daughter  very 


happy  in  a husband. — [ Whistles.]  Oh,  poor  sir 
Harry  1 what  bave  the  angry  stars  designed  ? 

[Looks  foolish,  and  hums  a song. 

Angel.  Now,  sir,  I hope  you  need  no  instigation 
to  redress  our  wrongs,  since  even  the  injury  points 
the  way. 

Lady  Dar.  Think,  sir,  that  our  blood  for  many 
générations  bas  run  in  the  purest  channel  of  un- 
sullied  honour. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  madam.  [Botes  to  her. 

Angel.  Consider  what  a tender  blossom  is  female 
réputation,  which  the  least  air  of  foui  detraction 
blasts. 

Sir  Har . Yes,  madam.  [Botes  to  Angkuca. 

Lady  Dar.  Call  then  to  mind  your  rude  and 
scandalous  bebaviour. 

Sir  Har.  Right,  madam.  [Botes  again. 

Angel.  Remember  the  base  price  you  offered  me. 

[£rit 

Sir  Har.  Very  true,  madam. — Was  ever  man  so 
catechised  ? 

Lady  Dar.  Then  think  that  Vizard,  villain  Vi- 
zard, caused  ail  this,  yet  lives  : that’ s ail,  farewell  1 

[Qoing. 

Sir  Har.  Stay,  madam,  one  word.  Is  there  no/ 
other  way  to  redress  your  wrongs,  but  by  fighting  ? 

Lady  Dar.  Only  one,  sir,  which  if  you  can  think 
of,  you  may  do  ; you  know  the  business  I enter- 
tained  you  for. 

Sir  Har.  I understand  you,  madam. — [Exil 
Lady  Darling.]  Here  am  1 brought  to  a very 
pretty  dilemma  ; I must  commit  murder  or  corn-/ 
mit  matrimony  ! Which  is  best,  now  ? a licence 
from  Doctors’  Commons,  or  a sentence  from  the 
Old  Bailey  ? If  I kill  my  man,  the  law  hangs  me  ; 
if  I marry  my  woman,  1 shall  hang  myself. — But, 
damn  it  ! cowards  dare  fight  ; l’il  marry,  that’s  tbe 
most  daring  action  of  the  two.  So,  my  dear  cousin 
Angelica,  hâve  at  you.  [ExiL 


SCENE  II. — Newgate. 

Cuxcna  Senior  diecovered  atone. 

Clinch.  Sen.  How  severe  and  melancholy  are 
Newgate  reflections  ! Last  week  my  father  died  ; 
yesterday  I turned  beau  ; to-day  I am  laid  by  the 
heels,  and  to-morrow  shall  be  hung  by  the  neck. — 
I was  agreeing  with  a book seller  about  printing  an 
account  of  my  journey  through  France  to  Italy  ; 
but  now,  the  history  of  my  travels  through  üolborn 
to  Tyburn — The  last  and  dying  speech  of  Beau 
C line  her,  that  was  going  to  thé  Jubilee. — Corne , a 
ha  If  penny  a piece  ! — a sad  Sound,  a sad  sound, 
faith  ! ’Tis  one  way  to  hâve  a man’s  death  make  a 
great  noise  in  the  world. 

Enter  Alderman  Smugglxr  and  Jailer. 

Smug.  Well,  friend,  I hâve  told  you  who  I am  : 
so  send  these  letters  into  Thames-street,asdirected  ; 
they  are  to  gentlemen  that  will  bail  me. — [Exit 
Jailer.]  Eh  ! this  Newgate  is  a very  populous 
place  : here’s  robbery  and  repentance  in  every 
corner. — Well,  friend,  what  are  you  ? a cut-throat 
or  a bum-bailiff  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  What  are  you,  mistress  ? a bawd, 
or  a witch  ? Heark’ee,  if  you  are  a witch,  d’ye 
see,  l’il  give  you  a hundred  pounds  to  mount  me 
on  a broom -staff,  and  whip  me  away  to  the  Jubilee. 

Smug.  The  Jubilee  1 Oh,  you  young  rakehell, 
what  brought  you  here  ? 
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Clinch.  Sert.  Ah,  yoa  old  rogue,  what  brought 
you  here,  if  you  go  to  that  ? 

Smug.  I knew,  sir,  what  jour  powdering,  yoar 
prinking,  yoar  dancing,  and  yonr  frisking,  would 
corne  to. 

Clinch.  Sen.  And  I knew  what  yoar  coxening, 
yoar  extortion,  and  your  smaggling,  would  corne  to. 

Smug.  Ay , sir,  you  must  break  yoar  indentares, 
and  run  to  the  devil  in  a full-bottom  wig,  must 
yoa  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Ay,  sir,  and  yoa  mast  put  off  yoar 
gravity,  and  ran  to  the  devil  in  petticoats  ? Yoa 
design  to  swing  in  masquerade,  master,  d’ye  ? 

Smug.  Ay,  you  most  go  to  the  plays,  too,  sirrah  ; 
Lord  ! Lord  ! what  business  has  a prendce  at  a 
playhouse,  unless  it  be  to  hear  his  master  made  a 
cuckold,  and  his  mistress  a whore  ! ’Tis  ten  to 
one  now,  but  some  malicious  poet  has  my  character 
upon  the  stage  within  this  month.  ’Tis  a hard 
matter  now  that  an  honest  sober  man  can’t  sin  in 
private  for  this  plaguy  stage.  I gave  an  honest 
gentleman  five  guineas  myself  towards  writing  a 
book  against  it  : and  it  has  done  no  good,  we  see. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Well,  well,  master,  take  courage  ; 
our  comfort  is,  we  hâve  lived  together,  and  shall  die 
together  : only  with  this  différence,  that  I hâve 
lived  like  a fool,  and  shall  die  like  a knave  ; and 
you  hâve  lived  like  a knave,  and  shall  die  like  a fooL 

Smug.  No,  sirrah  ! I hâve  sent  a messenger  for 
my  clothes,  and  shall  get  out  immediately,  and 
shall  be  upon  your  jury  by  and  by. — Go  to  prayers 
you  rogue  ! go  to  prayers  ! [Exit. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Prayers  ! ’tis  a hard  taking  when 
a man  must  say  grâce  to  the  gallows.  Ah,  this 
carsed  intriguing  ! Had  I swung  handsomely  in  a 
silken  garter  now,  1 had  died  in  my  duty  ; but  to 
hang  in  hemp,  like  the  vulgar,  ’tis  very  ungenteel. 

Enter  Tm  Errais». 

A reprieve  ! a reprieve  ! Thon  dear,  dear — damned 
rogue,  where  hâve  you  been  ? thon  art  the  most 
welcome — son  of  a whore  ! where’s  my  clothes  ? 

Tim.  Sir,  I see  where  mine  are:  corne,  sir, 
strip,  sir,  8trip  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  What,  sir  ! will  you  abuse  a gen- 
tleman? 

Tim.  A gentleman  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! D’ye  know 
where  you  are,  sir  ? we’re  ail  gentlemen  here.  I 
stand  up  for  liberty  and  property.  Newgate’s  a 
commonwealth.  No  courtier  has  business  among 
us.  Corne,  sir  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Well,  but  stay,  stay  till  I send  for 
my  own  clothes  : I shall  get  out  presently. 

Tim.  No,  no,  sir  I 1*11  ha’  you  into  the  dun- 
geon,  and  uncase  yoa. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Sir,  yoa  can’t  master  me  ; for  l’m 
twenty  thousand  strong.  [Exennt  strugglinç. 


SCENE  III. — A Boom  in  Lady  Darling’s 

House. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair  with  letters,  Footmen  followinç. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  fly  ail  around,  and  bear  these  as 
directed  ; — you  to  Westminster,  yoa  to  St.  James’s, 
and  you  into  the  city.  Tell  ail  my  friends  a bride* 
groom's  joy  invites  their  presence.  Look  ail  of  ye 
like  bridegroom8  also  : edi  appear  with  hospitable 
looks,  and  bear  a welcome  in  your  faces.  Tell  ’em 


I’m  married.  If  any  ask  to  whom,  make  no  reply, 
but  tell  ’em  that  I’m  married,  that  joy  shall  crown 
the  day,  and  love  the  night.  Begone  ! fly  ! 

[Excuni  Footmen  rtamfng. 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 

A thousand  welcomes,  friend  ! my  pleasme’s  nosr 
complété,  since  I can  share  it  with  my  friend. 
Brisk  joy  shall  boond  from  me  to  you  ; then  back 
again  ; and  like  the  sun  grow  warmer  by  reflexion  ! 

Stand.  You’re  always  pleasant,  sir  Harry  ; but 
this  transcends  yourself  ! whence  proceeds  it  ? 

Sir  Har.  Canst  thon  not  guess,  my  friend  ? 
Whence  flows  ail  earthly  joy  ? What  is  the  life  of 
man  and  soûl  of  pleasure  ? — woman  ! What  Ares 
the  heart  with  transport,  and  the  sool  with  rup- 
tures ? — lovely  woman  ! What  is  the  masterstroke 
and  smile  of  the  création,  but  charming,  virtuous 
woman  ? When  nature,  in  the  general  composi- 
tion, first  bronght  woman  forth,  lUce  a flushed  poet 
ravishedwith  his  fancy,withecstacy  she  blessedthe 
fair  production  I — Methinks,  my  friend,  yoa  relish 
not  my  joy  ; what  is  the  cause  ? 

Stand.  Canst  thou  not  guess  ? What  is  the 
bane  of  man  and  soourge  of  life,  bat  woman  ? • 
What  is  the  heathenish  idol  man  sets  up,  and  u 
damned  for  worshipping? — treacherous  woman. 
What  are  those,  whose  eyes,  like  basilisks,  «hma 
beautiful  for  sure  destruction,  whose  smiles  are 
dangerou8  as  the  grin  of  fiends,  bat  false,  deluding 
woman  ? Woman  1 whose  composition  inverts  hu- 
manity  : their  body’s  heavenly,  but  their  soûls 
are  clay  1 

Sir  Har.  Corne,  corne,  colonel,  this  is  too  much. 

I know  your  wrongs  received  from  Lurewell  may 
excuse  your  resentments  against  her:  bat  ’tis 
unpardonable  to  charge  the  failings  of  a single  ' 
woman  upon  the  whole  sex.  I hâve  foond  one. 
whose  virtuea — 

Stand.  So  hâve  I,  sir  Harry  ; I hâve  found  one, 
whose  pride’s  above  yielding  to  a prince.  And  if 
lying,  dissembling,  perjury,  and  falaehood,  be  no 
breaches  in  woman’ s honour,  she’s  as  innocent 
as  infancy. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  colonel,  I find  your  opinion 
grows  stronger  by  opposition  : I shall  now  there- 
fore  waive  the  argument,  and  only  beg  you  for  thu 
day  to  make  a show  of  complaisance  at  least.  - 
Here  cornes  my  charming  bride. 

Enter  Lady  Darlimo  and  Ajcorxjca. 

Stand.  [ Saluting  Angblica.]  I wish  yoa,  ma* 
dam,  ail  the  joys  of  love  and  fortane. 

Enter  Clinch  sr  Junior. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I’m  jrtst 
upon  the  spur,  and  hâve  only  a minute  to  take  my 
leave. 

Sir  Har.  Whither  are  yoa  boond,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Boond,  sir  ! I’m  going  to  the  Jubi- 
lee,  sir. 

Lady  Dar.  Bless  me,  cousin  ! how  came  you 
by  these  clothes  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Clothes  1 ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! the  rarest 
jest  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 I shall  burst,  by  Jupiter  Am. 
mon,  I shall  burst  ! 

Lady  Dar.  What’s  the  matter,  cousin  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  The  matter  l ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! Why, 
an  honest  porter— ha  ! ha  ! ha  !— has  out 

my  brother’s  brains,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 
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Sir  Har . A very  good  jest,  i’faith  I ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Clinch.  Jun.  Ay,  air,  bat  the  beat  jest  of  ail  is, 
he  knocked  out  his  brama  with  a hammer,  and  ao 
he  ia  aa  dead  as  a door-nail,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Lady  Dar.  And  do  yoa  laugh,  wretch  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Laugh  ! ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! — Let  me 
see  e’er  a younger  brother  in  England  that  won't 
laugh  at  sach  a jest. 

Angel.  You  appeared  a very  aober  pious  gentle- 
man aome  honrs  ago. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Paha  ! I wma  a fool  then  ; bat 
/ now,  madam,  I'm  a wit  : I can  rake  now.  Aa  for 
tout  part,  madam,  you  might  hâve  had  me  once  : 
but  now,  madam,  if  you  ahould  chance  fall  to  eat- 
ing  chalk,  or  gnawing  the  aheets,  ’tis  none  of  my 
fault  Now,  madam,  1 hâve  an  estate,  and  I muât 
go  to  the  Jubilee. 

Enter  Cuncheb  Senior  <n  a blanket. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Muât  yoa  ao,  rogue  ! muât  ye  ?— 
You  will  go  to  the  Jubilee,  wUl  you  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  A ghoat  ! a ghoet  ! — Send  for  the 
deau  and  chapter  presenily. 

Clinch.  Sen.  A ghost  ! no,  no,  sirrah  ; l'm  an 
elder  brother,  rogne  ! 

Clinch.  Jun.  I don't  care  a farthing  for  that  ; 
I’m  aure  you're  dead  in  law. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why  ao,  sirrah  ? why  so  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Becauae,  air,  I can  get  a fellow  to 
awear  he  knocked  ont  your  braina. 

Sir  Har.  An  odd  way  of  awearing  a man  ont  of 
his  life  I 

Clinch.  Jun.  Smell  him,  gentlemen  ; he  has  a 
deadly  scent  about  him  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Truly,  the  appréhensions  of  death 
may  hâve  made  me  savour  a little  I O Lord  I the 
colonel  1 — The  appréhension  of  him  may  make  me 
savour  worse.  I'm  afraid.  [Aride. 

Clinch.  Jun.  In  short,  sir,  were  yoa  ghost,  or 
brother,  or  devil,  l will  go  to  the  Jubilee,  by  Jupiter 
Ammon  ! 

Stand.  Go  to  the  Jubilee  ! go  to  the  bear-garden  1 
I The  travel  of  such  fools  as  you  doubly  injures  our 
| country  ; you  expose  our  native  follies,  which  ridi- 
) cules  us  among  étrangers  ; and  retum  fraught  only 
; with  their  vices,  which  you  vend  here  for  fashion- 
' able  gallantry.  A travelling  fool  is  as  dangerous 
as  a homebred  villain.  Get  you  to  your  native 
plough  and  cart  ; converse  with  animais  like  your- 
selves — sheep  and  oxen  ; men  are  créatures  you 
don’t  understand. 

Sir  Har.  Let  ’em  alone,  colonel,  their  folly  will 
fc/be  now  diverting. — Corne,  gentlemen,  werU  dispute 
this  point  some  other  time  ; I hear  some  fiddles 
tuning,  let's  hear  how  they  can  entertain  us. — Be 
pleased  to  ait. 

[Here  eingtng  and  dancing;  n/ter  which  a Footman 
entere  and  whiepere  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Sir  Har.  [ To  Lady  Dabxing.]  Madam,  shall 
I beg  you  to  entertain  the  company  in  the  next 
room  for  a moment  ? 

Lady  Dar.  With  ail  my  heart. — Corne,  gentle- 
men. [Exeunt  ail  but  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Sir  Har.  A lady  to  inquire  for  me  ! Who  can 
this  be  ? 

Enter  Lady  Luaawaix. 

Oh,  madam,  this  favour  is  beyond  my  expectation, 
to  corne  uninvited  to  dance  at  my  wedding  ! — What 
dfye  gase  at,  madam  ? 


Lady  Lure . A monster  ! — If  thou  art  married, 
thou'rt  the  most  peijured  wretch  that  e’er  avouched 
deceit  1 

Sir  Har.  Heyday  ! why,  madam,  I’m  sure  I 
never  swore  to  marry  youl  I made,  indeed,  a 
slight  promise,  upon  condition  of  your  granting 
me  a small  favour  ; but  you  would  not  consent, 
you  know. 

Lady  Lure.  [Aride.]  How  he  upbraids  me  with 
my  shame  ! — [Aloud.]  Can  you  deny  your  binding 
vows.  When  this  appears  a witness  'gainst  your 
falsehood  ? [/Stonriup  a ring. 

Methinks  the  motto  of  this  sacred  pledge 
Should  flash  confusion  in  your  guilty  face  ! 

Read,  read  here  the  binding  words  of  love  and 
honour ; 

Words  not  unknown  to  your  perfidious  eyes, 
Though  utter  strangers  to  your  treacherous  heart  ! 

Sir  Har.  The  woman's  stark  staring  mad,  that's 
certain  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Was  it  maliciously  designed  to  let 
me  find  my  misery  when  past  redress  ? to  let  me 
know  you,  only  to  know  you  false  ? Had  not 
cursed  chance  showed  me  the  surprising  motto,  I 
had  been  happy.  The  first  knowledge  I hadof  you 
was  fatal  to  me,  and  this  second  worse. 

Sir  Har.  What  the  devil' g ail  this  ! Madam, 
I'm  not  at  leisure  for  raillery  at  présent  ; I hâve 
weighty  affaira  upon  my  hands  ; the  business  of 
pleasure,  madam — any  other  time — [Going. 

Lady  Lure.  Stay,  I conjure  you,  stay  ! 

Sir  Har.  Faith,  I can't  1 my  bride  expects  me. 
— But  hark’ee,  when  the  honeymoon  is  over,  about  % 
a month  or  two  hence,  I may  do  you  a small 
favour.  [Exit. 

Lady  Lure.  Grant  me  some  wild  expressions, 

Heavens,  or  I shall  burst  ! Woman's  weakness, 
man's  falsehood,  my  own  shame,  and  love's  dis- 
dain,  at  once  swell  up  my  breast  1 — Words,  words, 
or  I shall  burst  1 [Going. 

Rc-enter  Colonel  Standard. 

Stand.  Stay,  madam,  you  need  not  shun  my 
sight  ; for  if  you  are  peifect  woman,  you  hâve  con- 
fidence to  outface  a crime,  and  bear  the  charge  of 
guilt  without  a blush. 

Lady  Lure.  The  charge  of  guilt  ! — What,  mak- 
ing  a fool  of  you  ? I’ve  done't,  and  glory  in  the 
act  1 the  height  of  feipale  justice  were  to  make  you 
ail  hang  or  drown,  dissembling  to  the  préjudice  of 
men  is  virtue  ; and  every  look,  or  sign,  or  smile, 
or  tear,  that  can  deceive  is  meritorious. 

Stand.  Very  pretty  principles  truly  ! If  there 
be  truth  in  woman,  ’tis  now  in  thee. — Corne,  ma- 
dam, you  know  that  you’re  discovered,  and  being 
sensible  you  can't  escape,  you  would  now  tum  to 
bay. — That  ring,  madam,  prodaims  you  guilty. 

Lady  Lure.  O monster  1 villain  1 perfidious  vil- 
lain ! has  he  told  you  ? 

Stand.  1*11  tell  it  you,  and  loudly  too. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  name  it  not  ! — Y es,  speak  it 
out,  'tis  so  just  a punishment  for  putting  faith  in 
man,  that  I will  bear  it  ail  ; and  let  credulous  maids, 
that  trust  their  honour  to  the  tongues  of  men,  thus 
hear  their  shame  proclaimed. — Speak  now  what  his 
busy  scandai,  and  your  improving  malice,  both  dare 
utter. 

Stand.  Your  falsehood  can't  be  reached  by  ma- 
lice nor  by  satire  ; your  actions  are  the  justest  libel 
on  your  famé.  Your  words,  your  looks,  your  tears, 
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I did  believe  in  spite  of  com mon  famé  : nay,  against 
my  own  eyes  I still  maintained  yonr  truth.  I ima- 
gined  Wildair’s  boasting  of  yonr  favours  to  be  the 
pure  resuit  of  bis  own  vanity.  At  last  he  urged  your 
taking  présents  of  him  ; as  a cou  vin  ring  proof  of 
which  yon  yesterday  from  him  received  that  ring  : 
— wbich  ring,  tbat  I might  be  sure  he  gave  it,  I 
lent  him  for  that  purpose. 

Lady  Lure.  Ha  1 yon  lent  him  for  that  purpose  I 

Stand.  Yes,  y es,  madam,  I lent  him  for  that 
purpose — no  denying  it. — I know  it  well,  for  I 
bave  worn  it  long,  and  désiré  yon  now,  madam,  to 
restore  it  to  the  jnst  owner. 

Lady  Lure.  The  jnst  owner  ! think,  sir,  think 
but  of  what  importance  rtis  to  own  it.  If  you  hâve 
love  and  hononr  in  your  soûl,  ’tis  then  most  justly 
yours  ; if  not,  you  are  a robber,  and  hâve  stolen  it 
basely. 

Stand . Ha!  your  words,  like  meeting  flints,  hâve 
struck  a light  to  show  me  something  strange. — But 
tell  me  instantly,  is  not  your  real  name  Manly  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Answer  ne  first,  did  not  yon  receive 
this  ring  about  twelve  years  ago  ? 

Stand.  I did. 

Lady  Lure.  And  were  not  you  about  that  time 
entertained  two  nights  at  the  house  of  sir  Oliver 
Manly  in  Ozfordshire  ? 

Stand.  I was  ! I was! — [R uns  to  her , and 
embraeet  Aer.j  The  blest  remembrance  fi  res  my 
soûl  with  transport — I know  the  rest — you  are  the 
charming  she,  and  I the  happy  man. 

Lady  Lure.  How  has  blind  Fortune  stumbled 
on  the  right  ! — But  where  hâve  yon  wandered  since  ? 
— ’Twas  cruel  to  forsake  me. 

Stand.  The  particulars  of  my  fortnne  were  too 
tedious  now  ; but  to  discharge  myself  from  the 
stain  of  dishonour,  I must  tell  you,  that  imme- 
diately  upon  my  return  to  the  university,  my  elder 
brother  and  I quarrelled.  My  fatber,  to  prevent 
farther  mischief,  posts  me  away  to  travel  : I writ  to 
you  from  London,  but  fear  the  letter  came  not  to 
your  hands. 

Lady  Lure.  I never  had  the  least  account  of 
you,  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

Stand.  Three  years  I lived  abroad,  and  at  my 
return,  found  you  were  gone  ont  of  the  kingdom  ; 
though  none  could  tell  me  whither.  Missing  yon 
thus,  I went  to  Flanders,  served  my  king  till  the 
peace  commenced  ; then  fortunately  going  on  board 
at  Amsterdam,  one  ship  transportai  us  both  to 
England.  At  the  first  sight  I loved,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  hidden  cause. — You  may  retnember, 
madam,  that  talking  once  of  marriage,  I told  yon 
I was  engaged  ; to  your  dear  self  I meant 

Lady  Lure.  Then  men  are  still  most  générons 
vand  brave — and  to  reward  your  truth,  an  estate  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a year  waits  your  accept- 
ance; and  if  I can  satisfy  yon  in  my  past  conduct, 
and  the  reasons  that  engaged  me  to  deceive  ail 
men,  I sball  expect  the  honourable  performance  of 
your  promise,  and  that  yon  would  stay  with  me  in 
England. 

Stand.  Stay  ! — not  famé  nor  glory  e*er  sball  part 
us  more.  My  honour  can  be  nowhere  more  con- 
cerned  than  here. 

Rt-enter  Sir  Hamiv  Wildatr,  Aseiuo,  Cltkchxr  Senior, 
and  Cuvchsr  Junior. 

Oh,  sir  Harry,  Fortune  has  acted  miracles  ! The 
storyrs  strange  and  tedious,  but  ail  amounts  to 


this  : that  woman’s  mind  is  charming  as  her  per- 
son,  and  I am  made  a couvert  too  to  beauty. 

Sir  Har.  I wanted  only  this  to  make  my  plea- 
sure  perfect. 

{Enter  Alderman  SmrooLjafc. 

Smug.  So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  is  my  gracions 
nepbew  Vizard  among  ye  ? 

Sir  Har.  Sir,  he  dares  not  show  his  face  among 
such  honourable  company,  for  your  gracions  ne- 
phew  is— 

Smug.  What,  sir  ? bave  a care  what  yon  say — 

Sir  Har.  A villain,  sir. 

Smug.  With  ail  my  heart  : — 111  pardon  you  the 
beating  me  for  that  very  word.  And  pray,  sir 
Harry,  when  you  see  him  nezt,  tell  him  this  news 
from  me,  tbat  I hâve  disinherited  him,  that  I will 
leave  him  as  poor  as  a disbanded  quarter-master. 
And  this  is  the  positive  and  stiff  résolution  of  three- 
score  and  ten  ; an  âge  tbat  sticks  as  obstinately  to 
its  purpose,  as  the  old  fasbion  of  its  cloak. 

Sir  Har.  [ To  Angelica.]  You  see,  madam,  y 
how  industriously  Fortune  has  punished  his  offence  v 
to  yon. 

Angel.  I can  scarcely,  sir,  reckon  it  an  offence, 
considering  the  happy  conséquence  of  it. 

Smug.  O sir  Harry,  he  is  as  hypocritical — 

Lady  Lure.  As  yourself,  Mr.  Alderman:  how 
fares  my  good  old  nurse,  pray  sir  ? 

Smug.  O madam,  I shall  be  even  with  you  before 
I part  with  your  writings  and  money,  that  I,  hâve 
in  my  hands  ! I 

Stand.  A word  with  you,  Mr.  Alderman;  do 
you  know  this  pocket-book  ? 

Smug.  [Aside. J O Lord,  it  contains  an  account 
of  ail  my  secret  practices  in  trading! — [Aloud.] 
How  came  you  by  it,  sir  ? 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  here  dusted  it  out  of  yonr 
pocket,  at  this  lady’s  house  yesterday.  It  contains 
an  account  of  some  secret  practices  in  yonr  mer- 
chandising ; among  the  rest  the  counterpart  of  an 
agreement  with  a correspondent  at  Bordeaux, 
about  transporting  French  wine  in  Spanish  casks.— 
First  return  tbis  lady  ail  her  writings,  then  I shall 
consider  whether  I shall  lay  your  proceedings  before 
the  parliament  or  not  ; whose  justice  will  never 
suffer  your  smuggling  to  go  unpunished. 

Smug.  Oh,  my  poor  ship  and  cargo  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Hark’ee,  master,  you  had  as  good 
corne  along  with  me  to  the  Jubilee  now. 

Angel.  Corne,  Mr.  Alderman,  for  once  let  a 
woman  adviae.  Would  you  be  thought  an  hooest 
man,  banish  covetousness,  that  worst  goût  of  âge  ; 
avarice  is  a poor  pilfering  quality  of  the  soûl,  and 
will  as  certainly  cheat,  as  a thief  would  steal. — j 
Would  you  be  thought  a reformer  of  the  times,  be  ✓ | 
less  severe  in  your  censures,  less  rigid  in  yonr  pre-  . 
cepts,  and  more  strict  in  yonr  example.  | 

Sir  Har.  Right,  madam  ; virtue  flows  freer  from  | 
imitation  than  compulsion;  of  which,  colonel, your V* 
conversion  and  mine  are  just  exemples. 

In  vain  are  musty  morals  taugbt  in  schools,  I 

By  rigid  teachers,  and  as  rigid  rules,  i 

Where  virtue  with  a frowning  aspect  stands, 

And  frigbts  the  pupil  from  its  rough  commanda. 
But  woman, — • 

Charming  woman,  can  trne  couverts  make  ; 

* We  love  the  precepts  for  the  teacher’s  sake. 

Virtue  in  them  appears  so  bright,  so  gay, 

We  hear  with  transport,  and  with  pride  obey. 

[&rAmj  emmae. 
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EPILOGUE, 

SPOKBN  BY  MR.  WILKfl. 


Now  ail  départ,  each  hia  respective  way, 

To  spend  an  evening's  chat  upon  the  play  ; 

Some  to  Hippolito's  ; one  horaeward  goes, 

And  one  with  loving  she  retires  to  the  Rose. 

The  amoroos  pair  in  ail  things  frank  and  free, 
Perbaps  may  save  the  play — in  number  Three. 

The  tearing  s parle,  if  Phillis  aught  gainsays, 

Breaks  the  drawer’s  head,  kicks  her,  and  murders 
Baya. 

To  coffee  soroe  retreat  to  save  their  pockets, 
Othere,  more  generous,  damn  the  play  at  Locket's; 
But  there,  I hope,  the  autbor’s  fears  are  vain, 
Malice  ne’er  spoke  in  generous  champagne. 

That  poet  merits  an  ignoble  death, 

Who  fears  to  fall  over  a brave  Monteth. 

The  privilège  of  wine  we  only  ask, 

You'll  taste  again  before  you  damn  the  flask. 

Our  author  fears  not  you  ; but  those  he  may, 

Who  in  cold  blood  murder  a man  in  tea. 

Those  men  of  spleen,  who  fond  the  world  should 
know  it, 

I Sit  down,  and  for  their  twopence  damn  a poet. 
Their  criticism’s  good,  that  we  can  say  for't, 

They  understand  a play — too  well  to  pay  for't. 


From  box  to  stage,  from  stage  to  box  they  run, 
First  steal  the  play,  then  damn  it  when  they’ve 
done. 

But  now,  to  know  what  fate  may  us  betide, 

Among  our  friends,  in  Cornhill  and  Cheapside  : 
But  those,  I think,  bave  but  one  rule  for  plays  ; 
They’ll  say  they're  good,  if  so  the  world  says. 

If  it  should  please  ihem  and  their  spouses  know  it, 
They  straight  inquire  what  kind  of  man’ s the 
poet 

But  from  side-hox  we  dread  a fearful  doom, 

AU  the  good-natured  beaux  are  gone  to  Rome. 

The  ladies’  censure  l’d  almost  forgot, 

Then  for  a line  or  two  to  engage  their  vote  : 

But  that  way's  old,  below  our  author’s  aim. 

No  less  than  his  whole  play  is  compliment  to 
tbem. 

For  their  sakes  then  the  play  can’t  miss  succeeding, 
Though  critics  may  want  wit,  they  hâve  good 
breeding. 

They  won’t,  I’m  sure,  forfeit  the  ladies'  grâces, 

By  showing  their  ill-nature  to  their  faces, 

Our  business  with  good  manners  may  be  done, 
Flatter  us  here,  and  damn  us  when  you’re  gone. 
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TRIP  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 
3 ®onwïg. 


TO  THE  RIOHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  EARL  OF  ALBEMARLE,  &c. 

KMIGHT  OF  THE  M08T  NOBLE  ORD  BR  OF  THE  GA2LTB2L* 


My  Lord,— My  pcn  is  both  a novice  lu  poetry,  and  a etranger  at  court,  and  can  no  more  ralee  itself  to  the  style  of 
panegyrlc,  than  it  can  stoop  to  the  art  of  flatter?;  but  if  in  the  plain  and  simple  habit  of  truth,  it  may  présumé  to  mix 
with  that  orowd  of  followers  that  daily  attend  upon  your  Lordship's  favour,  please  to  behold  a strangor,  wîth  this 
différence,  that  he  pays  more  homage  to  your  worth,  than  adoration  to  your  greatnesa 

This  distinction,  my  Lord,  wül  appear  too  nice  and  metaphyslcal  to  the  world,  who  know  your  Lordship's  merit  and 
place  to  be  so  inséparable,  that  theycan  only  differ  as  the  cause  from  the  effeot  ; and  this,  my  Lord,  is  asmuch  beyond 
dispute,  os  that  your  royal  master,  who  has  made  the  noble  ohoioe,  is  the  moet  wise  and  most  disoerning  prince  in  the 
uni  verse. 

To  présent  the  world  with  a lively  draught  of  your  Lordship's  perfections,  I should  enumerate  the  judgment,  condnct, 
piety  and  courage  of  our  great  and  gracious  king,  who  can  only  place  his  faveurs  on  those  ahinlng  qualifications  for 
which  bis  majeety  is  ao  eminently  remarkablo  himself  ; but  this,  my  Lord,  will  prove  the  business  of  voluminous 
history,  and  your  Lordship's  character  must  attend  the  famé  of  your  great  master  in  the  mémoire  of  futurity,  as  your 
faithful  service  has  hitherto  acoompanied  the  noble  actions  of  his  Life. 

The  greatest  princes  in  ail  âges  hâve  had  their  friends  and  favourites,  with  them  to  communicate  and  debate  thefir 
thougbto,  so  to  exercise  and  ripen  their  judgments  ; or  sometimes  to  ease  their  cares  by  imparting  them.  The  great 
Augustus,  we  read  in  his  project  of  settllng  the  unwieldy  Roman  oonquests  on  a fixed  basis  of  govemment,  had  the 
design  laid,  not  in  his  eouncil,  but  his  closet  ; there  we  find  him  with  his  two  friends  Mscenas  and  Agrippa,  his 
favourite  friends,  persons  of  sound  judgment  and  unquestionable  fldelity,  there  the  great  question  is  freely  and  reasan- 
ably  debated,  without  the  noise  of  faction  and  oonstraint  of  formality  ; and  there  was  laid  that  prodigions  schéma  of 
govemment,  that  soon  recovered  their  bleeding  oountry,  healed  the  wounds  of  the  civil  war,  blessed  the  empire  with  a 
lasting  peace,  and  styled  its  monaroh,  Pater  Patrice. 

The  porallel,  my  Lord,  is  easily  made  ; we  hâve  our  César  too,  no  less  renowned  than  the  forementioned  Augustus  ; 
he  firet  asserted  our  liberties at  home  against  popery  and  thraldom,  headed  our  armies  abroad  with  bravery  and  succcss, 
gave  peace  to  Europe,  and  socurity  to  our  religion.  And  you,  my  Lord,  are  his  Mæcenas,  the  private  counsellor  to  those 
great  transactions  which  hâve  made  England  ao  formidable  to  its  enemies,  that  (which  I blush  to  own)  it  is  grown 
Jealous  of  its  friends. 

But  here,  my  Lord,  appeare  the  particular  wiadom  and  droumspeotion  of  your  Lordship's  oonduct,  that  you  so  firmly 
retain  the  favour  of  your  master  without  the  envy  of  the  subjeot  ; your  modération  and  even  deportment  between  both, 
has  secured  to  your  Lordship  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  the  heart  of  the  people  ; the  nation  has  voted  you  their  goad 
Angel  in  ail  suite  and  pétitions  to  their  prince,  and  their  suocem  fills  the  three  kingdoms  with  daily  praiaes  of  your 
Lordship's  goodness,  and  his  majesty's  grâce  and  clemency. 

And  now,  my  Lerd,  glve  me  leave  humbly  to  beg,  that  among  ail  the  good  actions  of  your  Lordship's  high  and  happy 
station,  the  enoouragement  of  arts  and  litexature  may  not  be  solely  exclnded  from  the  influence  of  your  favour.  The 
polite  Mseœnas,  whom  I presumed  to  make  a parallel  to  your  Lordship  in  the  favour  of  his  prince,  had  his  Viigîl  and 
his  Horace,  and  his  time  was  mostly  divided  between  the  emperor  and  the  poet  ; he  so  managed  his  stake  of  royal 
favour,  that  as  Augustus  made  him  great,  so  the  Muses  fixed  him  immortal  ; and  Maro's  excellency,  my  Lord,  will 
appear  the  less  wonder,  when  we  oonsider  that  his  pen  was  so  cherished  with  bounty,  and  inspived  by  gratitude. 

But  1 can  lay  no  daim  to  the  merits  of  so  great  a peraon  for  my  aooees  to  your  Lordship  ; I hâve  only  this  to  reoom- 
mend  me  without  art  void  of  rhetoric,  that  I am  a true  lover  of  my  king,  and  pay  an  unfeigned  vénération  toall  those 
who  are  his  trusty  servants  and  faithful  ministère  whiah  infère  that  I am,  my  Lord,  with  ail  submission,  your  Lord» 
ship’s  most  devoted  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONÆ. 


Sir  Harry  Wlldair. 

Banter,  Beau,  a pounger  Brother  to  8m  Harry. 
Colonel  Standard. 

Gaptain  Fjrehall,  a Naval  Qfflcer,  Brother  to 
Colonel  Standard. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis,  a tharping  Refugee. 
Cuncher,  the  Jübilee-Bcau  tumed  Politician . 
Dicky,  Servant  to  Sir  Harry. 

Shark,  Servant  to  Caftai n Fireball. 


Lord  Bellamy, 

Remnant,  a Tailor. 

Lady  Lurewell. 

Anoelica. 

Parly. 

Ladies,  Chambermaids,  Ohoet,  BaQor,  Footmen, 
do. 


SCENE, — London. 


PROLOGUE, 


Our  authors  bave/ in  most  their  late  essaya, 
Prologued  their  own,  by  damning  other  plays  ; 
Made  great  harangaes  to  teach  yon  what  was  fit 
To  pass  for  humour  and  go  'down  for  wit. 

Athenian  rules  must  form  an  English  pièce, 

And  Drury-lane  comply  with  ancient  Greece. 
Exactness  only,  such  as  Terence  writ, 

Must  please  our  mask’d  Lucretias  in  the  pit. 

Our  youthful  author  swears  he  cares  not  a pin 
ForVossius,  Scaliger,  Hedelin,  or  Rapin  : 

| He  leaves  to  le&rned  pens  such  labour’ d lays, 

I You  are  the  rules  by  which  he  writes  his  plays. 

| F rom  musty  books  let  others  take  their  view, 

He  hâtes  dull  reading,  but  he  studies  you. 

First,  firom  yon  beaux,  his  lesson  is  formality, 

And  in  your  footmen  there — most  ni  ce  morality  ; 
To  pleasure  them  his  Pegasus  must  fly, 

Because  they  judge,  and  lodge,  three  stories  high. 


From  the  front  boxes  he  h as  pick’d  his  style, 

And  learns,  witbout  a blush,  to  make  ’em  smile  ; 
A lesson  only  taught  us  by  the  fair, — 

A waggish  action,  but  a modest  air. 

Among  his  friends  here  in  the  pit  he  reads 
Some  rules  that  every  modish  writer  needs. 

He  learns  from  every  Covent-garden  critic’s  face, 
The  modem  forme  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  action  he’s  ashamed  to  name,  d'ye  see  ; 

The  time  is  seven , the  place  is  number  Three. 
The  masks  he  only  reads  by  passant  looks, 

He  dares  not  Tenture  far  into  their  books. 

Thus,  then,  the  pit  and  boxes  are  his  schools, 
Your  air,  yonr  humour,  his  dramatic  rules. 

Let  criücs  censure  then,  and  hiss  like  snakes, 

He  gains  his  ends,  if  his  light  fancy  takes 
St.  James’s  beaux,  and  Covent-garden  rakes. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.-ThePark. 

; Enter  Colonel  Standard  and  Captain  Fireball  meeting. 

Stand.  Ha,  brother  Fireball  ! welcome  ashore. 
What,  heart  whole  ? limbe  firm,  and  frigate  safe  ? 

F ire.  Ail,  ail,  as  my  fortune  and  friends  could 
wish. 

Stand.  And  what  news  from  the  Baltic  ? 

F ire.  Why,  yonder  are  three  or  four  young  boys 
i’  th’  North,  that  hâve  got  globes  and  sceptres  to 
play  with.  They  fell  to  loggerheads  about  their 
playthings  ; the  English  came  in  like  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  cried  Boh  ! and  made  ’em  be  quiet. 

Stand.  In  the  next  place,  then,  you’re  to  con- 
gratulate  my  success.  You  hâve  heard,  I suppose, 
! that  I’ve  married  a fine  lady  with  a great  fortune. 

F ire.  Ay,  av;  ’twas  my  first  news  npon  my 
landing,  that  colonel  Standard  had  married  the  fine 
i lady  Lurewell — a fine  lady  indeed  ! a very  fine 
lady  1 But  faith,  brother,  I had  rather  tum  skip- 
per  to  an  Indian  canoë  than  manage  the  vessel 
you're  master  of. 

Stand.  Why  so,  sir  ? 

Fire.  Because  she’ll  run  adrift  with  every  wind 
that  blows  : she’s  ail  sail  and  no  ballast. — Shall  I 

i - '■  - - . ~ — — - 


tell  you  the  char&cter  I hâve  heard  of  a fine  lady  ? 
A fine  lady  can  laugh  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  cry  for  the  loss  of  a lapdog  : a fine  lady  is 
angry  without  a cause,  and  pleased  without  a rea- 
son  : a fine  lady  has  the  vapours  ail  the  moraing 
and  the  colic  ail  the  afternoon  : the  pride  of  a fine 
lady  is  above  the  merit  of  an  understanding  head  ; 
yet  her  vanity  will  stoop  to  the  adoration  of  a 
peruke  : and,  in  fine,  a fine  lady  goes  to  church 
for  fashion’s  sake,  and  to  the  basset-table  with  dé- 
votion; and  her  passion  for  gaming  exceeds  her 
vanity  of  being  thought  virtuous,  or  the  desire  of 
acting  the  contrary. — We  seamen  speak  plain, 
brother. 

Stand.  You  seamen  are  like  your  element,  al- 
ways  tempestuous,  too  ruffling  to  handlea  fine  lady. 

Fire.  Say  you  so  ? why  then,  give  me  thy  hand, 
honest  Frank  ; and  let  the  world  talk  on,  and  be 
damned  ! 

Stand.  The  world  talk,  say  you  ? what  does  the 
world  talk  ? 

Fire . Nothing,  nothing  at  ail. — They  only  say 
what’s  usual  upon  such  occasions  : that  your  wife’s 
the  greatest  coquette  about  the  court,  and  your  wor- 
ship  the  greatest  cuckold  about  the  city  ; that's  ail. 
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Stand . How,  how,  sir  ! 

Fire.  That  she’s  a coquette,  and  you  a cuckold. 

Stand . She’s  an  angel  in  herself,  and  a paradiae 
to  me. 

Fire.  She’s  an  Eve  in  herself  and  a devil  to  you. 

Stand . She’s  ail  truth  and  the  world  a liai*. 

Fire . Why  then,  egad,  brother,  it  shall  be  so  ; 
1*11  back  again  to  White’ s,  and  whoever  dares 
mutter  scandai  of  my  brother  and  sister,  1*11  dash 
his  ratafia  in's  face,  and  call  bim  a liar.  [Going. 

Stand.  Holdf  bold,  sir  ! The  world  is  too 
strong  for  us.  Were  scandai  and  detraction  to  be 
throughly  revenged,  we  must  murder  ail  the 
beaux,  and  poison  half  the  ladies.  Those  that  hâve 
nothing  else  to  say  must  tell  stories  : fools  over 
burgundy,  and  ladies  over  tea,  must  hâve  some- 
thing  that’s  sharp  to  relish  tbeir  liquor  ; malice  is 
the  piquant  sauce  of  such  conversation,  and  with- 
out  it  their  entertainment  would  prove  mighty 
insipid. — Now,  brother,  why  should  we  prétend  to 
quarrel  with  ail  mankind  ? 

Fire,  Because  that  ail  mankind  quarrel  with  us. 

, Stand,  Tbe  worat  reason  in  the  world. — Would 
you  prétend  to  devour  a lion  because  a lion  would 
devour  you  ? 

Fire,  Yes,  if  I could. 

Stand.  Ay,  that’s  right  ; if  you  could  1 But 
since  you  hâve  neither  teeth  nor  paws  for  such  an 
encounter,  lie  quietly  down,  and  perhaps  the  furious 
beast  may  run  over  you. 

Fire.  ’Sdeath,  sir  1 but,  I say,  tbat  whoever 
abuses  my  brother’s  wife,  though  at  the  back  of 
the  king’s  chair,  he’s  a villain. 

Stand,  No,  no,  brother,  tbat’s  a contradiction  ; 
there’s  no  such  thing  as  villany  at  court.  Indeed, 
if  the  practice  of  courts  were  found  in  a single 
person,  he  might  be  styled  villain  with  a vengeance  ; 
but  number  and  power  authorises  every thing,  and 
tums  the  villain  upon  tbeir  accusera.  In  short,  sir, 
every  man’s  morale,  like  his  religion  now-a-days, 
pleads  liberty  of  conscience  ; every  man’s  con- 
science is  his  convenience,  and  we  know  no  con- 
venience  but  preferment. — As  for  instance,  who 
would  be  so  complaisant  as  to  thank  an  officer  for 
his  courage,  when  that’s  the  condition  of  his  pay  ? 
and  who  can  be  so  ill.natured  as  to  blâme  a courtier 
for  espousing  that  which  is  the  very  tenure  of  his 
livelihood  ? 

Fire.  A very  good  argument  in  a very  damnable 
cause  ! — But,  sir,  my  business  is  not  with  the  court, 
but  with  you  : I desire  you,  sir,  to  open  your  eyes  ; 
at  least,  be  pleased  to  lend  an  ear  to  what  I heard 
just  now  at  tbe  Chocolate-house. 

Stand.  Brother  1 

Fire.  Well,  sir. 

Stand.  Did  the  scandai  please  you  when  you 
heard  it  ? 

Fire . No. 

Stand.  Then  why  should  you  think  it  should 
please  me?  Be  not  more  uncharitable  to  your 
friends  than  to  yourself,  sweet  sir  : if  it  made  you 
uneasy,  there’s  no  question  but  it  will  tonnent  me, 
who  am  so  much  nearer  concerned. 

Fire.  But  would  you  not  be  glad  to  know  your 
enemies  ? 

Stand.  Psha  ! if  they  abused  me  they  are  my 
friends,  my  intimate  friends,  my  table  company, 
and  pot  comparions. 

Fire.  Why  then,  brother,  the  devil  take  ail  your 
acquaintance  ! You  were  so  rallied,  so  torn  ! there 


were  a hundred  ranks  of  sneering  white  teeth  drawn 
upon  your  misfortunes  at  once  ; which  so  mangled 
your  wife’8  réputation,  that  she  can  never  patch  up 
her  honour  while  she  lives. 

Stand.  And  tbeir  teeth  were  very  white,  you  say  ? 

Fire.  Very  white  ! blood,  sir,  1 say,  they  man- 
gled your  wife’s  réputation. 

Stand.  And  I say,  that  if  they  touch  my  wife’s 
réputation  with  nothing  but  their  teeth,  her  honour 
will  be  safe  enough. 

Fire . Then  you  won’t  hear  it  ? 

Stand.  Not  a syllable.  Listening  afiter  slander, 
is  laying  nets  for  serpents,  which,  when  you  hâve 
caught,  will  sting  you  to  death  : let  *em  spit  their 
venom  among  themselves,  and  it  hurts  nobody. 

Fire.  Lord  1 Lord  ! how  cuckoldom  and  con- 
tentaient go  together  ! — Fy,  fy,  sir  ! consider  you 
bave  been  a soldier,  dignified  by  a noble  post  ; dis- 
tinguished  by  brave  actions,  an  honour  to  your 
nation,  and  a terror  to  your  enemies. — Hell  ! that 
a man  who  has  stormed  Namur,  should  become  the 
jest  of  a coffee-table  1 — The  whole  house  was 
clearly  taken  up  with  the  two  important  questions, 
whether  the  colonel  was  a cuckold  or  Kid  a pirate. 

Stand.  This  I cannot  bear.  lAside. 

Fire.  Ay,  (says  a sneering  coxcomb,)  the  colonel 
has  made  bis  fortune  with  a witness  ; he  has  se- 
cured  himself  a good  estate  in  this  life,  and  a re- 
version in  the  world  to  corne.  Then  (replies  an- 
other)  I présumé  he’s  obliged  to  your  lordship’s 
bounty  for  the  latter  part  of  the  seulement.  There 
are  others  (says  a third)  tbat  hâve  played  with  my 
lady  Lurewell  at  picquet,  besides  my  lord  ; I hâve 
capotted  her  myself  two  or  three  times  in  an 
evening. 

Stand.  O matrimonial  patience  assist  me  ! 

Fire.  Matrimonial  patience  ! matrimonial  pes- 
tilence ! — Shake  off  these  drowsy  chaina  that  fetter 
your  resentments.  If  your  wife  has  wronged  ye, 
pack  her  off,  and  let  her  person  be  as  public  as  her 
character  : if  she  be  honest,  revenge  her  quarrel. 
— I can  stay  no  longer  : this  is  my  hour  of  attend- 
ant at  the  Navy  Office  ; I’U  corne  and  dine  with 
you  ; in  the  meantime,  revenge  ; tbink  on’t.  [J&rft. 

Stand.  How  easy  is  it  to  give  ad  vice,  and  how 
diflScult  to  observe  it  ! If  your  wife  has  wronged 
ye,  pack  her  off.  Ay,  but  how’!  The  Gospel  drives 
the  matrimonial  nail,  and  the  law  clinches  it  so 
very  bard,  that  to  draw  it  again  would  tear  the 
work  to  pièces. — That  her  intentions  hâve  wronged 
me,  bere’s  a young  bawd  can  witness. 

Enter  Parly,  runnfng  aeross  the  stage. 

Here,  here,  Mrs.  Parly  ; whither  so  fast  ? 

Par.  Oh  lord  ! my  master  ! — Sir,  I was  running 
to  mademoiselle  Furbelo,  the  French  milliner,  for  a 
new  burgundy  for  my  lady’s  head. 

Stand.  No,  child,  you’re  employed  about  an  old- 
fashioned  garniture  for  your  master’s  head,  if  I mis- 
take  not  your  errand. 

Par.  Oh,  sir  ! there’s  tbe  prettiest  fashion 
lately  corne  over  ! so  airy,  60  French,  and  ail  that! 
The  pinners  are  double  ruffied  with  twelve  plaits 
of  a side,  and  open  ail  from  the  face  ; the  hair  is 
frizzled  ail  up*  round  the  head,  and  stands  as  stiff 
as  a bodkin.  Then  the  favourites  hang  loose  upon 
the  temples,  with  a languishing  lock  in  the  middle. 
Then  the  caul  is  extremely  wide,  and  over  ail  is  a 
coronet  raised  very  high,  and  ail  the  lappetsbehind. 
— I must  fetch  it  presently.  [ Going. 
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Stand.  Hold  a Utile f child  ; I muât  talk  with 
you. 

Par.  Another  time,  sir,  my  lady  stays  for  it. 
Stand.  One  question  first  : — what  wages  does 
my  wife  give  you  ! 

Par.  Ten  pound  a year,  sir  ; which  Gad  knows 
is  little  enougb,  coosidering  how  1 slave  from  place 
to  place  upon  her  occasions.  But,  then,  sir,  my 
perquisites  are  considérable;  I make  above  two 
hundred  pound  a year  of  her  old  clotbes. 

Stand.  [ Aeide .]  Two  hundred  pound  a year  by 
ber  old  clotbes  ! what  then  must  her  new  ones  cost  ? 
— [Alond.]  But  what  do  you  get  by  visiting  gai- 
lants  and  picquet  ? 

Par.  About  a hundred  pound  more. 

Stand.  [Aride.]  A hundred  pound  more!  Now 
who  can  expect  to  find  a lady’s  woman  honest, 
when  she  gets  so  much  by  being  a jade  P — [Alaud.] 
What  religion  are  you  of,  Mrs.  Parly  ? 

Par.  I can’t  telL 
Stand.  What  was  your  father  ? 

Par.  A mountebank. 

Stand.  Wbere  were  you  born  ? 

Par.  In  Holland. 

Stand.  Were  you  ever  christened  ? 

Par.  No. 

Stand . How  came  that  ? 

Par.  My  parents  were  Anabaptiste  : they  died 
before  I was  dipped  ; 1 then  forsook  their  religion, 
and  ha’  got  ne’er  a new  one  since. 

Stand.  lfm  very  sorry,  madam,  that  I had  not 
tbe  bonour  to  know  the  worth  of  your  extraction 
sooner,  that  I might  hâve  paid  you  the  respect  due 
to  your  quality. 

Par.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  [Cvrtsey*. 

Stand.  Hâve  you  any  principles  ? 

Par.  Five  hundred. 

Stand.  Hâve  you  lost  your  maidenbead? — [She 
pute  on  her  mask , and  node .]  Do  you  love  money  ? 

Par.  Yaw,  min  Heer. 

Stand.  Well,  Mrs.  Parly,  now  you  bave  been  so 
free  with  me,  I tell  you  what  you  must  trust  to  in 
return  : neverto  corne  near  my  house  again.  Be- 
gone,  monsterl  fly  ! — Hell  and  furies!  never 
christened  ! ber  father  a mountebank  ! — 

Par.  Lord,  sir,  you  need  not  be  so  furious. 
Never  christened  ! what  then  ? I may  be  a very 
good  Christian  for  ail  that  I suppose. — Tum  me 
off  ! sir,  you  shan't.  Meddle  with  your  fellows  ; 
’tis  my  lady’s  business  to  order  ber  women. 

Stand.  [Aride.]  Here’s  a young  wbore  for  you 
now  ! A sweet  companion  for  my  wife  ! Wbere 
tbere’s  such  a bellish  confidante,  there  must  be 
damnable  secrets. — [Aloud.]  Begone,  Isay!  My 
wife  shall  tum  you  away. 

Par.  Sir,  she  won’t  tum  me  away,  she  sban’t 
tum  me  away,  nor  she  can’t  tum  me  away.  Sir,  I 
say,  she  dare  not  tum  me  away. 

Stand.  Why,  you  jade  ? why  ? 

Par.  Because  l'm  the  mistress,  not  she. 

Stand.  You  the  mistress  ! 

Par.  Yes,  I know  ail  her  secrets  ; and  let  her 
' offer  to  turn  me  off  if  she  dares. 

Stand . What  secrets  do  you  know  ? 

Par.  Hnmph  ! — Tell  a wife’s  secrets  to  her  hus- 
band  ! — very  pretty,  ’faith  ! — sure,  sir,  you  don't 
think  me  such  a Jew?  Though  I was  never  chris- 
tened, I hâve  more  religion  than  that  cornes  to. 

Stand.  Are  you  faithful  to  your  lady  for  affection 
or  interest  P 


Par.  Shall  I tell  you  a Christian  lie,  or  a pagan 
truth  ? 

Stand . Corne,  truth  for  once. 

Par.  Wby,  then,  interest,  interest.  I hâve  a 
great  soûl,  which  notbing  can  gain  but  a great  bribe. 

Stand.  Well,  though  thou  art  a devil,  thon  art 
a very  honest  one.  Give  me  thy  h and,  wench. 
Should  not  interest  make  you  faithful  to  me  as 
much  as  to  others  ? 

Par.  Honest  to  you!  marry  for  what?  You 
gave  me  indeed  two  pitiful  pièces  the  day  you  were 
married,  but  not  a stiver  since.  One  gallant  gives 
me  ten  guineas,  another  a watch,  another  a pair  of 
pendants,  a fourth  a diatnond  ring  ; and  my  noble 
master  gives  me— bis  linen  to  mend. — Faugh  ! — 
LU  tell  you  a secret,  sir  : stinginess  to  servants 
makes  more  cuckolds,  than  Ul-nature  to  wives. 

Stand . And  am  I a cuckold,  Parly  ? 

Par.  No,  faith,  not  yet  ; though  in  a very  fair 
way  of  having  the  dignity  conferred  upon  you  very 
suddenly. 

Stand.  Corne,  girl,  you  shall  be  my  pensioner  ; 
you  shall  bave  a glorious  revenue  ; for  every  guinea 
that  you  get  for  keeping  of  a secret,  l’Jl  give  you 
two  for  revealing  it.  You  sbaU  find  a husband 
once  in  your  iife  outdo  ail  your  gallants  in  gene- 
rosity.  Take  their  money,  child,  take  ail  their 
bribes:  give  ’em  hopes,  make  ’em  assignations; 
serve  your  lady  faithfully,  but  tell  ail  to  me.  By 
which  means,  she  will  be  kept  chaste,  you  will  grow 
rich,  and  l sbaU  preserve  my  honour. 

Par.  But  what  security  shall  I hâve  for  per- 
formance of  articles  ? 

Stand.  Ready  payment,  child. 

Par.  Then  give  me  earaest. 

Stand.  Five  guineas.  [Give*  her  money. 

Par.  Are  they  right  ? No  Gray’s-Inn  pièces 
amongst  ’em.— AU  right  as  my  leg. — Now,  sir,  l’U 
give  you  an  earaest  of  my  service.  Who  d’ye  think 
is  corne  to  town  ? 

Stand.  Who  ? 

Par.  Your  old  friend,  sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Stand.  Impossible  ! 

Par.  Yes,  faitb,  and  as  gay  as  ever. 

Stand.  And  has  be  forgot  bis  wife  so  soon  ? 

Par.  Why,  she  bas  been  dead  now  above  a year. 

— He  appeared  in  tbe  Ring  last  night  with  such 
splendour  and  équipage,  that  he  eclipsed  tbe  beaux, 
dazzled  the  ladies,  and  made  your  wife  dream  aU 
nigbt  of  six  Flanders  mares,  seven  French  Uveries, 
a wig  like  a cloak,  and  a bat  like  a shittlecock.  j 

Stand.  What  are  a woman’ s promises  and 
oaths  ? 

Par.  Wind,  wind,  sir.  l 

Stand.  When  I married  her,  how  heartily  did 
she  condemn  her  light  preceding  conduct  ; and  for 
the  future  vowed  herself  a perfect  pattern  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  ! 

Par.  She  might  as  safely  swear,  sir,  tbat  this  ! 
day  se’nnight,  at  four  o’clock,  the  wind  will  blow 
fair  for  Flanders.  ’Tis  presuming  for  any  of  us 
ail  to  promise  for  our  inclinations  a whole  week. 
Besides,  sir,  my  lady  has  got  the  knaek  of  coquet- 
ting  it  ; and  once  a woman  has  got  that  in  ber  head, 
she  will  hâve  a touch  on’t  every  wbere  else. 

Stand.  An  oracle,  child  ! But  now  1 must  make 
tbe  best  of  a bad  bargain  ; and  since  I hâve  got 
you  on  my  side,  I hâve  some  hopes,  that  by  con- 
stant disappointment  and  crosses  in  her  designs,  I 
may  at  last  tire  her  into  good  behaviour. 
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Par . Well,  sir,  the  condition  of  the  articles  being 
duly  performed,  I stand  to  the  obligation  ; and 
will  tell  yon  farther,  that  by-and-by  sir  Harrry 
Wildair  is  to  corne  to  our  bouse  to  cards,  and  that 
there  is  a design  laid  to  cheat  him  of  his  money. 

Stand.  What  company  will  there  be  besides  ? 

Par.  Why,  the  old  set  at  the  basset-table  ; my 
lady  Lovecards  and  the  nsnal  company.  They  hâve 
made  up  a bank  of  fifteen  hnndred  louia-d’ors 
among  ’em  ; the  whole  design  lies  npon  sir  Har- 
ryrs  ^purse,  and  the  French  marquis,  you  know, 
constantly  taillés. 

Stand.  Ay,  the  French  marquis  ; that’s  one  of 
your  benefactors,  Parly  ; — the  persécution  of  bas- 
set in  Paris  furnished  us  with  that  refugee  ; but  the 
character  of  such  a fellow  ought  not  to  reflect  on 
those  who  hâve  been  real  sufferers  for  their  religion. 
— But  take  no  notice.  Be  sure  only  to  inform  me 
of  ail  that  passes. — There’a  more  earaest  for  you  : 
be  rich  and  faithful.  [Jgrft. 

Par.  I am  now  not  only  woman  to  the  lady 
Lurewell,  but  steward  to  ber  husband,  in  my  dou- 
ble capacity  of  knowing  her  secrets,  and  command- 
ing  his  purse.  A very  pretty  office  in  a family  ! 
For  every  guinea  that  I get  for  keeping  a secret, 
he’ll  give  me  two  for  revealing  it. — My  comings-in, 
at  this  rate,  will  be  worth  a master  in  chanceryrs 
place,  and  many  a poor  Templar  will  be  glad  to 
marry  me  with  half  my  fortune.  [Qoing. 

Enter  Dicky,  meeting  her. 

Dicky.  Here’s  a man  much  fitter  for  your  pur- 
poses. 

Par.  Bless  me  ! Mr.  Dicky  ! 

Dicky.  The  very  same  in  longitude  and  latitude; 
not  a bit  düninished,  not  a hair’s  breadth  increased. 
— Dear  Mrs.  Parly  give  me  a buss,  for  l’m  almost 
starved. 

Par . Why  so  hungry,  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  I han’t  tasted  a bit  this  year  and 
half,  woman  ; I hâve  been  wandering  about  ail  over 
the  world,  following  my  master,  and  corne  home  to 
dear  London  but  two  days  ago.  Now  the  devil 
take  me,  if  I had  not  rather  kiss  an  English  pair 
of  pattens,  than  the  finest  lady  in  France. 

Par.  Then  you're  oveijoyed  to  see  London  again  ? 

Dicky.  Oh  I I was  just  dead  of  a consomption, 
till  the  sweet  smoke  of  Cheapside,  and  the  dear 
perfume  of  Fleet-ditch,  made  me  a man  again. 

Par.  But  how  came  you  to  lire  with  sir  Harry 
Wildair  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  seeing  me  a handsome  personable 
fellow,  and  well  qualified  for  a livery,  he  took  a 
fancy  to  my  figure,  that  was  ail. 

Par.  And  what's  become  of  your  old  master  ? 

Dicky. \ Oh  ! hang  me,  he  was  a blockhead,  and  I 
turoed  him  off,  I turned  him  away. 

Par.  And  were  not  you  very  sorry  for  the  loss 
of  your  mistress,  sir  Harry’s  lady  ? They  say,  she 
was  a very  good  woman. 

Dicky.  Oh  ! the  sweetest  woman  that  ever  the 
son  shined  upon.  I could  almost  weep  when  I 
think  of  her.  [ Wiping  his  eyes. 

Par.  How  did  she  die,  pray  ? I could  never 
hear  how  ’twas. 

Dicky.  Give  me  a buss  then,  and  ï’11  tell  ye. 

Par.  You  shall  bave  your  wages  when  your 
work’s  done. 

Dicky.  Well  then— courage  ! — Now  for  a doleful 
taie. — You  know  that  my  master  took  a freak  to  go 


see  that  foolish  Jubilee  that  made  such  a noise 
among  us  here  ; and  no  sooner  said  than  done  ; 
away  he  went,  he  took  his  fine  French  servants  to 
wait  on  him  ; and  left  me,  the  poor  English  puppy, 
to  wait  upon  his  lady  at  home  here.  Well,  so  far, 
so  good. — But  scarce  was  my  master’ s back  turned, 
when  my  lady  turned  to  sighing,  and  pouting,  and 
whining,  and  crying  ; and  in  short  fell  sick  upon’t. 

Par . Well,  well  ; I know  ail  this  already  ; and 
that  she  plucked  up  her  spirits  at  last,  and  went  to 
follow  him. 

Dicky.  Very  well.  Follow  him  we  did,  for  and 
far,  and  forther  than  I can  tell,  till  we  came  to  a 
place  called  Montpelier,  in  France  ; a goodly  place 
truly. — But  Sir  Harry  was  gone  to  Rome  ; there 
was  our  labour  lost — But,  to  be  short,  my  poor 
lady,  with  the  tiresomeness  of  travelling,  fell  sick 
—and  died.  [Cries. 

Par.  Poor  woman  ! 

Dicky.  Ay,  but  that  was  not  ail  : here  cornes  the 
Worst  of  the  story.  Those  cursed  barbarous  devils, 
the  French,  would  not  let  us  bury  her. 

Par.  Not  bury  her  ! 

Dicky . No,  she  was  a heretic  woman,  and  they 
would  not  let  her  corpse  be  put  in  their  holy 
ground. — Oh,  damn  their  holy  ground,  for  me  ! 

Par.  [Aside.']  Now  had  not  I better  be  an 
honest  pagan,  as  I am,  than  such  a Christian  as  one 
of  these  ? — [Aloud.]  But  how  did  you  dispose  the 
body  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  there  was  one  charitable  gentle- 
woman  that  used  to  visit  my  lady  in  her  sickness  : 
she  contrived  the  matter  so,  that  she  had  her 
buried  in  her  own  private  chapel.  This  lady  and 
myself  carried  her  out  upon  our  own  shoulders 
through  a back-door,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and 
laid  her  in  a grave  that  I dug  for  her  with  my  own 
hands  ; and  if  we  had  been  catched  by  the  priests, 
we  had  gone  to  the  gallows  without  the  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Par.  Oh,  the  devfl  take  ’em  ! — But  what  did 
they  mean  by  a heretic  woman  ? 

Dicky.  I don’t  know  ; some  sort  of  a cannibel, 

I believe.  I know  there  are  some  cannibal  women 
here  in  England,  that  corne  to  the  playhouses  in 
masks  ; but  let  them  hâve  a care  how  they  go  to 
France  : for  they  are  ail  heretics,  I believe.  But 
I'm  sure  my  good  lady  was  none  of  these. 

Par.  But  how  did  sir  Harry  bear  the  news  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  you  must  know,  that  my  lady  after 
she  was  buried  sent  me — 

Par.  How  ! after  she  was  buried  ! 

Dicky.  Psha  ! why  Lord,  mistress,  you  know 
what  I mean  ! I went  to  sir  Harry  ail  the  way  to 
Rome  ; and  where  d’ye  think  I found  him  ? 

Par.  Where? 

Dicky.  Why,  in  the  middle  of  a monastery 
among  a hundred  and  fifty  nuns,  playtng  at  hot- 
cockles.  He  was  surprised  to  see  honest  Dicky, 
you  may  be  sure.  But  when  I told  him  the  sad 
story,  he  roared  out  a whole  volley  of  English  oaths 
upon  the  spot,  and  swore  that  he  would  set  fire  on 
the  pope’s  palace  for  the  injury  done  to  his  wife. 
He  then  flew  away  to  his  chamber,  locked  himeelf 
up  for  three  days  ; we  thought  to  hâve  found  him 
dead  ; but  instead  of  that,  he  called  for  his  beat 
linen,  fine  wig,  gilt  coach  ; and  laughing  very 
heartily,  swore  again  he  would  be  revenged,  and 
bid  them  drive  to  the  nunnery  ; and  he  was  re- 
venged to  some  purpose. 
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Par . How,  how,  de&r  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  in  the  matter  of  five  days  he  got 
six  nirna  with  child,  and  left  ’em  to  provide  for 
their  heretic  bas  tards. — Ah,  plague  on  ’em  ! they 
hâte  a dead  heretic,  but  they  love  a piping  hot  warm 
heretic  with  ail  their  hearts. — So  away  we  came  ; 
and  thns  did  he  jog  on,  revenging  himself  at  this 
rate  throngh  ail  the  Catholic  countries  that  we 
passed,  till  we  came  home  ; and  now,  Mrs.  Parly, 


I fancy  he  has  some  designs  of  revenge  too  npon 
yoor  lady. 

Par.  Who  conld  hâve  thonght  that  a man 
of  his  light  airy  temper  wonld  hâve  been  so  re- 
vengeful  ? 

Dicky . Why,  faith,  I’m  a little  malicions  too. 
Where’g  the  bnss  you  promised  mey  you  jade  ? 

Par . Follow  me,  yon  rogne.  [iKuns  qff. 

Dicky . Allons  ! [ Follow*. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Colonel  Standard’ s 

Home. 

Enter  two  Chambermaids. 

1 Cham.  Are  ail  things  set  in  order  ? the  toilet 
fixed,  the  bottles  and  combs  put  in  form,  and  the 
chocolaté  ready  ? 

2 Cham.  ’Tis  no  great  matter  whether  they  be 
rigbt  or  not  ; for  right  or  wrong  we  shall  be  sure 
of  our  lecture  ; I wish  for  my  part  that  my  time 
.were  ont. 

1 Cham.  Nay,  ’tis  a hnndred  to  one  but  we 
may  run  away  oefore  our  time  be  half  expired  ; 
and  shers  worse  this  morning  than  ever. — Here  she 
cornes. 

Enter  Lady  Lcrswsll. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  there’s  a couple  of  you  indeed  ! 
—But  how,  how  in  the  name  of  négligence  could 
you  two  contrive  to  make  a bed  as  mine  was  last 
night  ? a wrinkle  on  one  side,  and  a rumple  on 
t’other  ; the  pillows  awry,  and  the  quilt  askew.  I 
did  nothing  but  tumble  about,  and  fence  with  the 
sheets  ail  night  long.  Oh  ! my  bones  ache  this 
morning  as  if  I had  lain  ail  night  on  a pair  of 
Dutch  stairs. — Go,  bring  chocolaté — and,  d’ye 
hear  ? be  sure  to  stay  an  hour  or  two  at  least. — 
[Exeunt  Chambermaids.]  Well,  these  English 
animais  are  so  unpolisbed  ! I wish  the  persécution 
would  rage  a little  harder,  that  we  might  hâve 
more  of  these  French  refugees  among  us. — These 
wenches  are  gone  to  Smyraa  for  this  chocolaté  1 — 

Re-cnter  Chambermaids  with  chocolaté . 

And  what  made  you  stay  so  long  ? 

1 Cham . I thonght  we  did  not  stay  at  ail, 
madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Only  an  hour  andahalf  by  the  slowest 
dock  in  Christendom  ! — And  such  salvers  and  dishes 
too  ! — The  Lard  be  merciful  to  me  ; what  hâve  I 
committed,  to  be  plagued  with  such  animais  ? — 
Where  are  my  new  japan  salvers  ? — Broke,  o'  my 
conscience  ! ail  to  pièces,  I’U  lay  my  life  on’t. 

2 Cham . No,  indeed,  madam,  but  your  hus- 
band — 

Lady  Lure.  How  ! husband,  impudence  ! I’il 
teach  you  manners  ! — [Givee  her  a box  on  the  sar.] 
Husband  ! 1s  that  your  Welsh  breeding  ? han’t 
the  colonel  a name  of  his  own  ? 

2 Cham.  Well  then,  the  colonel.  He  nsed  ’em 
this  morning,  and  we  han’t  got  ’em  since. 

Lady  Lure.  How,  the  colonel  use  my  things  ! 
how  dare  the  colonel  use  anything  of  mine  ? — But 
his  campaign  éducation  must  be  pardoned. — And 
I warrant  they  were  fisted  about  among  his  dirty 


levee  of  disbanded  office»  ? — Faugh  1 the  very 
thoughts  of  them  fellows  with  their  eager  looks, 
iron  swords,  tied-up  wigs,  and  tucked-in  cravata, 
makes  me  sick  as  death. — Corne,  let  me  see.— 
[Goee  to  take  the  chocolaté , and  etarts  bock.]  Hea- 
vens  protect  me  from  such  a sight  ! Lord,  girl  ! 
when  did  you  wash  your  hands  last  ? And  hâve 
you  been  pawing  me  ail  this  morning  with  them 
dirty  fists  of  yours? — [Runs  to  the  glaes.']  I must 
dress  ail  over  again.—Go,  take  it  away,  I shall 
swoon  else. — Here,  Mrs.  Monster,  caU  up  my 
tailor. — [Exxt  First  Chambermaid.]  And,  d’ye 
hear  ? you  Mrs.  Hobbyhorse,  see  if  the  company 
be  corne  to  cards  yet.  [Exit  Second  Chambermaid. 

Ee-enter  Chambermaid  with  Ruinant. 

Oh,  Mr.  Remnant  1 I don’t  know  what  ails  these 
stays  you  hâve  made  me;  but  something  is  the 
matter,  l don’t  like  ’em. 

Rem.  I am  very  sorry  for  that,  madam.  But 
■what  fault  does  your  ladyship  find  ? 9 

Lady  Lure.  I don’t  know  where  the  fault  lies  ; 
but  in  short,  I don’t  like  ’em  ; I can’t  tell  how  ; 
the  things  are  well  enough  made,  but  I don’t  like 
’em. 

Rem.  Are  they  too  wide,  madam  ? 

Lady  Lure.  No. 

Rem.  Too  strait,  perhaps  ? 

Lady  hure.  Not  at  ail  1 they  fit  me  very  well  ; 
but — Lard  bless  me  1 can’t  you  tell  where  the  fault 
lies? 

Rem.  Why  truly,  madam,  I can’t  tell.  But 
your  ladyship,  I think,  is  a little  too  slender  for 
the  fashion. 

Lady  Lure.  How  ! too  slender  for  the  fashion, 
say  you  ? 

Rem.  Yes,  madam  ; there’s  no  such  thing  as  a 
good  shape  worn  among  the  quality  : your  fine 
waists  are  clear  ont,  dear  ont,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  And  why  did  you  not  plump  up  my 
stays  to  the  fashionable  size  ? 

Rem.  I made  ’em  to  fit  you,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Fit  me  1 fit  my  monkey  ! What  ! 
d’ye  think  I wear  clothes  to  please  myself  ? Fit 
me  ! fit  the  fashion,  pray  ; no  matter  for  me.  I 
thonght  something  was  the  matter;  I wanted  of 
quality-air.  Pray,  Mr.  Remnant,  let  me  hâve  a 
bulk  of  quality,  a spreading  contour.  I do  remem- 
ber  now,  the  ladies  in  the  apartments,  the  birth- 
night,  were  most  of  ’em  two  yards  about.  Indeed, 
sir,  if  you  contrive  my  things  any  more  with  your 
scanty  chambermaid’s  air,  you  shall  work  no  more 
for  me. 

Rem.  I shall  take  care  to  please  your  ladyship 

for  the  future.  lExit. 
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Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Madam,  my  master  desires — 

Lady  Lure.  Hold,  hold,  fellow  ! for  Gad’s  sake, 
hold  ! If  thon  touch  my  clothes  with  that  tobacco- 
breath  of  thine,  I shall  poison  the  whole  drawing- 
room  ! Stand  at  the  door  pray,  and  speak. 

[Footman  goet  to  the  door  and  speaks. 

Foot.  My  master,  madam,  desires — 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  hideons  ! — Now  the  rascal 
bellows  so  lond  that  he  tears  my  head  to  pieoes  ! — 
[To  Chambermaid.]  Here,  Awkwardness,  go  take 
the  booby’s  message,  and  bring  it  to  me. 

[Chambermaid  goet  to  the  door,  whispert,  and  relumt. 

Cham.  My  master  desires  to  know  how  your 
ladyship  rested  last  night,  and  if  yon  are  pleased 
to  admit  of  a viait  this  morning. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay. — [Exeunt  Chambermaid  and 
Footman.]  Why,  this  is  civil  ! ’Tis  an  insupport- 
able toil,  thoogh,  for  women  of  quality  to  mode! 
their  husbands  to  good  breeding. 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 

Stand.  Good-morrow,  my  dearest  angel  ! how 
hâve  you  rested  last  night  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Lard,  Lard,  colonel  ! what  a room 
bave  yon  made  me  here  with  yonr  dirty  feet  ! — 
filess  me,  sir  ! will  yon  never  be  reclaimed  from 
your  slovenly  campaign-airs  ? ’Tis  the  most  un- 
mannerly  thing  in  nature  to  make  a sliding-bow  in 
a lady’s  chamber  with  dirty  shoes  ; it  writes  rude- 
ness  upon  the  boards  ! 

Stand.  [ Aside .]  A very  odd  kind  of  réception 
this,  truly  ! — [Alovd.]  I’m  very  sorry,  madam, 
that  the  offences  of  my  feet  should  create  an  aver- 
sion to  my  company  : but  for  the  future,  I shall 
honour  your  ladyship’s  apartment  as  the  Sepulchre 
at  Jérusalem,  and  always  corne  in  barefoot. 

Lady  Lure.  Sepulchre  at  Jérusalem  ! your  com- 
pliment, sir,  is  very?  far-fetched.  But  your  feet 
indeed  hâve  a very  travelling  air. 

Stand.  Corne,  corne,  my  dear,  no  serious  dis- 
putes upon  trifles;  since  you  know  I never  contend 
with  you  in  matters  of  conséquence.  You  are  still 
mistress  of  your  fortune,  and  marnage  has  only 
made  yon  more  absolute  in  your  pleasure,  by  add- 
ing  one  faithful  servant  to  your  desires. — Corne, 
clear  your  brow  of  that  uneasy  chagrin,  and  let 
that  pleasing  air  take  place  that  first  ensnared  my 
heart  ! I hâve  invited  some  gentlemen  to  dinner, 
whose  friendships  deserve  a welcome  look.  Let 
their  entertainment  sbow  how  blessed  you  hâve 
made  me,  by  a plentiful  fortune  and  the  love  of  so 
agreeable  a créature. 

Lady  Lure.  Yonr  friends,  I suppose,  are  ail 
men  of  quality  ? 

Stand.  Madam,  they  are  officers,  and  men  of 
honour. 

Lady  Lure.  Officers,  and  men  of  honour  ! that 
is,  they  will  daub  the  stairs  with  their  feet,  stain 
ail  the  rooms  with  their  wine,  talk  bawdy  to  my 
woman,  rail  at  the  parliament,  then  at  one  another, 
f&ll  to  cutting  of  throats,  and  break  ail  my  china. 

Stand.  Admitting  that  1 kept  such  company, 
’tis  unkind  in  you,  madam,  to  talk  so  severely  of 
my  friends. — But  my  brother,  my  dear,  is  just 
corne  from  bis  voyage,  and  will  be  here  to  pay  his 
respects  to  you. 

Lady  Lure.  Sir,  I shall  not  be  at  leisure  to 
entertain  a person  of  his  Wapping  éducation,  1 can 
j assure  you. 


Enter  Parly,  and  whispert  Lady  Li’mwïu. 

Sir,  I hâve  some  business  with  my  woman  ; you 
may  entertain  your  sea-monster  by  yourself  ; you 
may  command  a dish  of  pork  and  pease,  with  a 
bowl  of  punch,  I suppose  ; and  so,  sir,  much  good 
may  do  you. — Corne,  Parly.  [Exit  with  Parly. 

Stand . Hell  and  furies  1 

Enter  Captain  Firrrajll. 

Ftre.  With  ail  my  heart. — Where’s  your  wife, 
brother  ? — How  now,  man,  what’s  the  matter  ? — 
Is  dinner  ready  ? 

Stand.  No. — I don ’t  know. — Hangit,  I’m  sorry 
that  I invited  you  : for  you  must  know  that  my 
wife  is  very  much  out  of  order  ; taken  dangeroualy 
ill  of  a sudden.  So  that — 

F ire.  Psba  ! nothing,  nothîng  but  a marnage 
qualm;  breeding  cbildren,  or  breeding  mischief. 
Where  is  she,  man  ? Prithee  let  me  see  her  ; I long 
to  see  this  fine  lady  you  hâve  got. 

Stand.  Upon  my  word  she’e  very  ill,  and  can’t 
see  anybody. 

Ftre.  So  ill  that  she  can’t  see  anybody  ! What, 
she’s  not  in  labour  sure  ! I tell  you,  I will  aee 
her. — Where  is  she  ? [Looking  about. 

Stand.  No,  no,  brother  ; she’s  gone  abroad  to 
take  the  air. 

Ftre.  What  the  devil  ! dangerous  sick,  and  gone 
out  ! So  sick  that  she’ll  see  nobody  within,  yet 
gone  abroad  to  see  ail  the  world  ! — Ay,  you  hâve 
made  your  fortunes  with  a vengeance  ! — Then, 
brother,  you  shall  dine  with  me  at  Locket’s  ; I hâte 
these  family-dinners,  where  a man’s  obliged  to,  O 
Lard,  madam  ! — No  apology,  dear  sir  ! — ’Tis  very 
good  indeed,  madam  ! — For  yourself,  dear  madam! 
— Where,  between  the  rubbed  fioor  under  foot,  the 
china  in  one  corner,  and  the  glasses  in  another,  a 
man  can’t  make  two  strides  without  hasard  of  his 
life.  Commend  me  to  a boy  and  a bell  ; Corning, 
Corning,  sir  ! Much  noise,  no  attendance,  and  a 
dirty  room,  where  I may  est  like  a horae,  drink 
like  a fish,  and  swear  like  a devil.  Hang  your 
family  dinners  1 corne  along  with  me. 

Enter  Bantbr,  who  tceing  them , séant  to  retire. 

Stand.  Who’s  that  ? Corne  in,  sir.  Your  busi- 
ness, pray  sir  ? 

Ban.  Perhaps,  sir,  it  may  not  be  so  proper  to 
inform  you;  foryou  appear  to  be  as  great  a etranger 
here  as  myself. 

Ftre.  Corne,  corne  away,  brother  ; he  has  some 
business  with  your  wife. 

Ban.  His  wife  1 Gadso  ! a pretty  fellow,  a very 
pretty  fellow,  a likely  fellow,  and  a handsome  fel- 
low ; I find  nothing  like  a monster  about  him  ; I 
would  foin  see  his  forehead  though. — Sir,  your 
humble  servant. 

Stand.  Yours,  sir.-— But  why  d’ye  «tare  so  in 
my  face  ? 

Ban.  I was  told,  sir,  that  the  lady  Lurewell’s 
husband  had  something  very  remarkahle  over  his 
eyes,  by  which  he  might  be  known. 

Ftre.  Mark  that,  brother  ! 

[Aside  to  Colonel  Standard^. 

Stand.  Your  information,  sir,  was  right  ; I bave 
a cross  eut  over  my  left  eye  that’s  very  remarkable. 
But  pray,  sir,  by  what  marks  are  you  to  be  known? 

Ban.  Sir,  I am  dignified  and  distinguished  by 
the  name  and  title  of  beau  Ban  ter  ; I’m  younger 
brother  to  sir  Harry  Wildair;  and  I hope  to  inhexit 
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bis  estai»  with  bis  humour  ; for  bis  wife,  I'm  told, 
is  dead,  and  bas  leit  no  cbild. 

Stand.  Oh,  sir  ! I’m  jour  very  humble  servant  ; 
you're  not  unlike  your  brotber  in  the  face  ; but 
methinks,  sir,  you  don't  become  bis  humour  alto- 
gether  so  well;  for  what’ s nature  in  him  looks  like 
affectation  in  you. 

Ban.  Oh,  Lard,  sir  ! ’tis  rather  nature  in  me 
wbat  is  acquired  by  bim  ; he’s  beholding  to  bis 
éducation  for  his  air.  Now  where  d’ye  think  my 
humour  was  establisbed  ? 

• Stand.  Where  ? 

Ban.  At  Oxford. 

Stand.  Pire.  At  Oxford  ! 

Ban . Ay  ; there  hâve  I been  sucking  my  dear 
Alma  Mater  these  seven  years  : yet,  in  défiance  to 
legs  of  mutton,  small  beer,  crabbed  books,  and 
sour-faced  doctors,  I can  dance  a minuet,  court  a 
mistress,  play  at  picquet,  or  make  a paroli,  with 
any  Wildair  in  Christendom.  In  short,  sir,  in 
spite  of  the  university,  I’m  a pretty  gentleman. — 
Colonel,  where’s  your  wife  ? 

Fire.  [ Mimicking  Bantbr.]  In  spite  of  the 
university  I’m  a pretty  gentleman  ; — then.  Colonel, 
where  is  your  wife  ? — Hark  ye,  young  Plato,  whe- 
ther  would  you  hâve  your  nose  slit  or  your  ears 
eut? 

Ban . First  tell  me,  sir,  wbicb  will  you  choose, 
to  be  run  tbrougb  the  body,  or  shot  through  the 
bead  ? 

Pire.  Follow  me,  and  I’U  tell  ye. 

Ban.  Sir,  my  servants  shall  attend  ye,  if  you 
hâve  no  équipage  of  your  own. 

Pire.  Blood,  sir  ! 

Stand.  Hold,  brother,  hold  ! he’s  a boy. 

Ban.  Look  ye,  sir,  I keep  half-a-dozen  footmen 
that  hâve  no  business,  upon  earth  but  to  answer 
impertinent  questions  ; now,  sir,  if  your  figbting 
stomach  can  digest  these  six  brawny  fellows  for  a 
breakfast,  their  master,  perhaps,  may  do  you  the 
fiavour  to  run  you  tbrough  tbe  body  for  a dinner. 

Pire.  Sirrah,  will  you  fight  me  ? I received  just 
now  six  montbs’  pay,  and  by  this  light,  I’il  give 
you  the  half  on’t  for  one  fair  blow  at  your  seuil. 

Ban.  Down  with  your  money,  sir. 

| Stand.  No,  no,  brother  ; if  you  are  so  firee  of  your 

pay,  get  into  the  next  room,  there  you’ll  find  sonie 
company  at  carda,  I suppose  ; you  may  find  oppor- 
tunity  for  your  revenge  ; my  house  protects  him 
now. 

Pire.  Well,  sir,  the  time  will  corne.  [Extt. 

! Ban.  Well  said,  brazen-head  ! 

Stand.  I hope,  sir,  you’ll  excuse  the  freedom  of 
| this  gentleman  ; his  éducation  has  been  among 
i the  boi8terous  éléments,  the  wind  and  waves. 

Ban.  Sir,  I value  neither  him,  nor  his  wind  and 
1 waves  neither  ; I’m  privileged  to  be  very  imperti- 
nent, being  an  Oxouian,  and  obliged  to  fight  no 
*man,  being  a beau. 

| Stand.  I admire  the  freedom  of  your  condition. 

I — But,  pray,  sir,  hâve  you  seen  your  brother  since 
he  came  last  over  ? 

Ban.  I han’t  seen  my  brother  these  seven  years, 
and  scarcely  heard  from  him  but  by  report  of 
1 others.  About  a month  ago  he  was  pleased  to 
| honour  me  with  a letter  from  Paris,  importing  his 
! design  of  being  in  London  very  soon,  with  a desire 
of  meeting  me  here.  Upon  this,  I changed  my  cap 
and  gown  for  a long  wig  and  sword,  and  came  up 
I to  London  to  attend  him,  went  to  his  house,  but 


that  was  ail  in  sables  for  the  death  of  his  wife  ; 
there  I was  told,  that  he  designed  to  change  his  ha- 
bitation, because  he  would  avoid  ail  remembrances 
that  might  disturb  his  quiet.  You  are  the  first 
person  that  has  told  me  of  his  arrivai,  and  I expect 
that  you  may  likewise  inform  me  where  to  wait  on 
him. 

Stand.  And  I suppose,  sir,  this  was  the  business 
that  occasioned  me  the  honour  of  this  visit  ? 

Ban.  Partly  this,  and  partly  an  affair  of  greater 
conséquence.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  though  I 
hâve  read  ten  thousand  lies  in  the  university,  yet  I 
hâve  learned  to  speak  the  truth  myself  ; and  to  deal 
plainly  with  you,  the  honour  of  this  visit,  as  you 
were  pleased  to  terni  it,  was  designed  to  the  lady 
Lurewelt. 

Stand.  My  wife,  sir  ! 

Ban.  My  lady  Lurewell,  I say,  sir. 

Stand.  But  1 say  my  wife,  sir. — What  ! — 

Ban.  Why,  look  ye,  sir;  you  may  bave  the 
honour  of  being  called  the  lady  Lurewell’s  hus- 
band  ; but  you  will  never  find  in  any  author,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  that  she’s  called  Mr.  Standard’* 
wife.  ’Tis  true,  you’re  a handsome  young  fellow  : 
she  liked  you,  she  married  you  ; and  though  the 
priest  made  you  both  one  flesh,  yet  there’s  no  small 
distinction  in  your  blood.  You  are  still  a disbanded 
colonel,  and  she  is  still  a woman  of  quality,  I 
take  it 

Stand.  And  you  are  the  most  impudent  young 
fellow  I ever  met  with  in  ail  my  life,  I take  it. 

Ban.  Sir,  I’m  a master  of  arts,  and  I plead  the 
privilège  of  my  standing. 

Enter  Footman,  and  toMepert  Bantbr. 

Pool.  Sir,  the  gentleman  in  the  coach  below 
says,  he’ll  be  gone  unless  you  corne  presently. 

lExit. 

Ban.  I had  forgot — Colonel,  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Stand.  Sir,  you  must  excuse  me  for  not  waiting 
on  you  downstairs. — [Exit  Banter.]  An  impudent 
young  dog.  [Exit. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Lady  Luiucwsll,  Ladies,  Marquis,  and  C&ptain 
( Firsball,  a a loeing  gameettrs,  one  a/ter  another, tearing 

their  carde,  and  jtinging  them  about  the  room . Parly 

and  teveral  Footmen  attending. 

Lady  Lure.  Rumed  ! undone  ! destroyed  ! 

1 Lady.  O Fortune  ! Fortune  ! Fortune  1 

2 Lady.  What  will  my  husband  say  ? 

Marq.  Oh  malheur  ! malheur  ! malheur  ! 

Pire.  Blood  and  lire,  I hâve  lost  six  months’ 

pay  ! 

Marq.  A hundred  and  ten  pistoles,  sink  me  1 

F ire.  Sink  you  ! sink  me,  that  hâve  lost  two 
hundred  and  ten  pistoles. — Sink  you,  indeed  ! 

Lady  Lure.  But  why  would  you  hazard  the 
bank  upon  one  card  ? 

Marq.  Because  me  had  lose  by  de  card  tree 
limes  before. — Look,  dere  madame,  de  very  next 
card  had  been  our.  Oh  morbleu  ! que  ça  ? 

Lady  Lure.  I relied  altogether  on  your  setting 
the  cards  ; you  used  to  taillé  with  success. 

Marq.  Morbleu,  madame  ! me  nevre  lose  before  : 
but  that  monsieur  sir  Arry,  dat  chevalier  Wildair  is 
de  devil. — Yere  is  de  chevalier  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Counting  our  money  within  yonder. 
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Go,  go,  begone  ! and  bethink  yourself  of  some  re- 
venge.— [Exit  Marquis.]  Here  be  cornes. 

2?nter  Sir  Harry  Wiloair. 

Sir  Har.  Fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  louis- 
d'ors  ! — Tall  dall  de  rail.—  [Afoi^t.]  Look  ye, 
gentlemen,  anybody  may  dance  to  this  tune  ; — tall 
dall  de  rail.  1 dance  to  the  tune  of  fifteen  hundred 

r>und,  the  most  elevated  piece  of  music  that  ever 
heard  in  my  life  ; they  are  the  prettiest  castanets 
in  the  world. — [ Chinks  the  money.]  Here,  waiters, 

there’s  cards  and  candies  for  you [Gives  the 

Footmen  money.]  Mrs.  Parly, — here’s  hoods  and 
scarfs  for  you.  [Gives  her  money. — Exeunt  Parly 
and  Footmen.]  And  here' s fine  coaches,  splendid 
équipage,  lovely  women,  and  victorious  burgundy 
for  me. — Oh,  ye  charming  angels  ! the  loser's 
sorrow  and  the  gainer's  joy  : get  ye  into  my 
pocket. — Now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I am  your 
humble  servant. — Y on '11  excuse  me,  I hope  ; the 
small  dévotion  here  that  I pay  to  my  good  fortune. 
— How  now  ! mute  ! — Why,  ladies,  I know  that 
losers  hâve  leave  to  speak  ; but  I don't  find  that 
they're  prhrileged  to  be  dumb. — Monsieur  1 ladies  ! 
captain  ! [Claps  Captain  Firbball  on  the  thoulder. 

Fire.  Death  and  hell  ! why  d'ye  strike  me, 
sir  ? [Drawing. 

Sir  Har.  To  comfort  you,  sir. — Your  ear, 
captain. — The  king  of  Spam  is  dead. 

Fire.  The  king  of  Spain  dead  ! 

Sir  Har.  Dead  as  Julius  Cœsar  ; I had  a letter 
on't  just  now. 

Fire.  Tall  dall  de  rail  ! — [£tnpt.]  Look  ye,  sir, 
prav  strike  me  again  if  you  please. — See  here,  sir, 
you  hâve  left  me  but  one  soütary  guinea  in  the 
world. — [Pute  it  in  hie  mouth.]  Down  it  goes 
i'faith  ! — Allons  for  the  Thatched  House  and  the 
Meditemmean  ! — Tall  dall  de  rail  ! lExit  tinging. 

Sir  Har.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — Bravely  resolved, 
captain  ! 

Lady  Lure . Bless  me,  sir  Harry  ! I was  afraid 
of  a quarrel.  I’m  so  much  concerned — 

Sir  Har.  At  the  loss  of  your  money  madam. 
But  why,  why  should  the  fair  be  afflicted  ? 

Your  eyes,  your  eyes,  ladies, 

Much  brighter  than  the  sun,  hâve  equal  power 
with  him, 

And  can  transform  to  gold  whate’er  they  please. 
The  lawyer's  tongue,  the  soldier's  sword, 

The  courtier's  flattery,  and  the  merchant’s  trade, 
Are  slaves  tbat  dig  the  golden  mines  for  you. 

Your  eyes  untie  the  miser’s  knotted  purse. 

[To  one  Lady. 

Melt  into  coin  the  magistrate’s  massy  chain. 

Youth  mints  for  you  hereditary  lands. 

[To  another  Lady. 

And  gamesters  only  win  when  they  can  lose  to  you. 

[To  Lady  Lurbwsll. 
— This  luck  is  the  most  rhetorical  thing  in  nature  ! 

Lady  Lure.  I hâve  a great  mind  to  forswear 
cards  as  long  as  I live. 

1 Lady . And  I.  lExit. 

2 Lady.  And  I.  lExit  erying. 

Sir  Har.  What,  forswear  cards  1 why,  madam, 
you'll  ruin  our  trade. — 111  maintain,  that  the 
money  at  court  circulâtes  more  by  the  basset- 
bank,  than  the  wealth  of  the  merchants  by  the 
bank  of  the  city. 

Cards  ! the  great  ministère  of  Fortune’s  power  ; 
That  blindly  shuffle  out  her  thoughtless  favours, 
And  make  a knave  more  powerful  than  a king. 


What  adoration  do  these  powere  receive 

[Liflina  up  a eard. 

From  the  bright  hands  and  fingers  of  the  fair, 
Always  lift  up  to  pay  dévotion  here  ! 

And  then,  the  pleasing  fears,  the  anxious  hopes, 
And  dubious  joy  tbat  entertain  our  mind  ! — 

The  capot  at  picquet,  the  paroli  at  basset  ; — and 
then  ombre  I who  can  resist  the  charms  of  mata- 
dores  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  sir  Harry  ; and  then  the  Sept 
te  va  ! Quinze  levai  and  Trente  levai 

Sir  Har.  Right,  right,  madam  1 

Lady  Lure.  Then  the  nine  of  diamonds  at 
cornet,  three  fives  at  cribbage,  and  pam  in  lan- 
teraloo,  sir  Harry  ! 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  madam,  tbese  are  charms  indeed. 
Then  the  pleasure  of  picking  your  husband's  pocket 
overnight  to  play  at  basset  next  day  ! Then  the 
advantage  a fine  gentleman  may  make  of  a lady's 
necessity,  by  gaining  a favour  for  fifty  pistoles, 
which  a hundred  years’  courtship  could  never  hâve 
produced. 

Lady  Lure.  Nay  nay,  sir  Harry,  that's  foui  play. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  nay,  madam,  'tis  nothing  but  the 
game  ; and  I hâve  played  it  so  in  France  a hundred 
times. 

Lady  Lure.  Corne,  corne,  sir,  no  more  on’t.  I’U 
tell  you  in  three  words,  that  rather  than  forego  my 
cards,  I’il  forswear  my  visits,  fashions,  mymonkey, 
friends,  and  relations. 

Sir  Har.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  true-born 
English  qoality,  with  a true  French  éducation  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Look  ye,  sir  Harry,  I am  well-bom, 
and  I was  well  bred;  I brought  my  husband  a 
large  fortune  ; he  shall  mortgage,  or  I will  elope. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  madam  ! there’s  no  occasion 
for  that.  See  here,  madam  ! 

Lady  Lure.  What,  the  singing-birds,  sir  Harry  ! 
Let  me  see. 

Sir  Har.  Pugh,  madam,  these  are  but  a few  ! — 
But  I could  wish,  de  tout  mon  cour  pour  quelque 
commodité \ where  I might  be  handsomely  plundered 
of  'em. 

Lady  Lure.  Ah,  chevalier , toujours  obligeant , 
engageant , et  tout  ça  l 

Sir  Har.  Allons , allons , madame  1 tout  à votre 
service.  [Faite  her. 

Lady  Lure.  No,  no,  sir  Harry,  not  at  this  tixne 
o*  day  ; you  shall  hear  from  me  in  the  evening. 

Sir  Har.  Then,  madam,  I’il  leave  you  some- 
thing  to  entertain  you  the  while.  'Tis  a French 
pocket-book,  with  some  remarks  of  my  own  upon 
the  new  way  of  making  love.  Please  to  peruse  it, 
and  give  me  your  opinion  in  the  evening.  lExit. 

Lady  Lure.  [Opening  the  book.]  A French 
pocket-book,  with  remarks  upon  the  new  way  of 
making  love  ! Then  sir  Harry  is  turning  author, 
I find.— What’s  here  ? — Hi  ! hi  ! hi  ! a bank-bill 
for  a hundred  pound. — The  new  way  of  making 
love  ! — Pardie , c* est  fort  galant  1 — Oneof  the  pret- 
tiest remarks  that  ever  1 saw  in  ail  my  life  ! Well 
now,  that  Wildair’s  a charming  fellow. — Hi  1 hi  ! 
hi  ! — He  has  such  an  air,  and  such  a tum  in  what 
be  does  1 I warrant  now,  there's  a hundred  home- 
bred  blockheads  would  corne — Madam,  I’U  give 
you  a hundred  guineas  if  youll  let  me — Faugh  ! 
hang  their  nauseous  immodest  proceedings  ! — 
Here’s  a hundred  pound  now,  and  ne  never  nam  es 
the  thing  : I love  an  impudent  action  with  an  air 
of  modesty  with  ail  my  he&rt.  [£r<C 
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SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Colonel  Standakd’s 

House. 

Lady  Lu&kwxll  and  Marquis. 

Lady  Lure.  Well,  monsieur,  and  hâve  you 
thought  how  to  retaliate  your  ill  fortune  ? 

Marq.  Madame,  I hâve  tought  dat  Fortune  be 
one  blind  bitch.  Wby  should  Fortune  be  kinder 
to  de  Anglis  chevalier  dan  to  de  France  marquis  ? 
Ave  I not  de  bon  grâce?  Ave  I not  de  personage? 
Ave  I not  de  understanding  ? Can  de  Anglis  che- 
valier dance  bettre  dan  I ? Can  de  Anglis  cheva- 
lier fence  bettre  dan  I ? Can  de  Anglis  chevalier 
play  basset  bettre  dan  I ? Den  why  should  Fortune 
be  kinder  to  de  Anglis  chevalier  dan  de  France 
marquis  ? 

Lady  Lure . Why  ? because  Fortune  is  blind. 
Marq.  Blind  ! yes  begar,  and  dumb  and  deaf 
too. — Yell  den,  Fortune  give  de  Anglisman  de 
riches,  but  nature  give  de  Franceman  de  politique 
to  correct  de  unequal  distribution. 

Lady  Lure,  But  how  can  you  correct  it,  mon- 
sieur ? 

Marq . Ecoute,  madame.  Sir  Arry  Wildair  his 
vife  is  dead. 

Lady  Lure.  And  what  advantage  can  you  make 
of  that  ? 

Marq.  Begar,  madame — hi  ! hi  1 hi  1— -de  An- 
glisman’s  dead  vife  sali  cuckol  her  husband. 

Lady  Lure.  How,  how,  sir,  a dead  woman  cuck- 
old  her  husband  ! 

Marq . Mark,  madame.  We  Francemen  make 
a de  distinction  between  de  design  and  de  term  of 
de  treaty. — She  canno  touch  his  head,  but  she  can 
cuckol  his  pocket  of  ten  tousan  livres. 

Lady  Lure.  Pray  explain  yourself,  sir. 

Marq.  1 hâve  sir  Arry  Wildair  his  vife  in'  my 
pocket. 

Lady  Lure.  How,  sir  Harry’s  wife  in  your 
pocket  ! 

Marq.  Hold,  madame  ; dere  is  an  autre  distinc- 
tion between  de  design  and  de  term  of  de  treaty. 

Lady  Lure.  Pray,  sir,  no  more  of  your  dis- 
tinctions, but  speak  plain. 

Marq.  Wen  de  Franceman’s  politique  is  in  his 
head,  dere  is  noting  but  distinction  upon  his  tongue. 
— See  here,  madame  ! I ave  de  picture  of  sir  Arry’s 
vife  in  my  pocket. 

Lady  Lure.  Is’t  possible  ? 

Marq.  Voyez! 

Lady  Lure.  The  very  same,  and  finely  drawn. 
Pray,  monsieur,  how  did  you  purchase  it  ? 

Marq.  As  me  did  purchase  de  picture,  so  me 
did  gain  de  substance,  de  dear,  dear  substance,  by 
de  bon  mien,  de  France  air,  chantant,  charmant  de 
politique  à la  tête,  and  dançant  à la  pied. 

Lady  Lure.  Lard  bless  me  ! how  cunningly 
some  women  can  play  the  rogne  ! Ah  ! hâve  I 
found  it  ont  ! Now,  as  I hope  for  mercy,  I’m  glad 
on’t.  I hâte  to  hâve  any  woman  more  virtuous 
than  m y self. — Here  was  such  a work  with  my  lady 
Wildair^  piety  ! my  lady  Wildair’s  conduct  ! and 
my  lady  Wildair’s  fidelity,  forsooth  ! — Now,  dear 
monsieur,  you  hâve  infallibly  told  me  the  best  news 


ni. 

that  I ever  heard  in  my  life.  Well,  and  she  was 
but  one  of  us  ! eh  ? 

Marq.  Oh,  madam  ! me  no  tell  taie,  me  no  scan- 
dalise de  dead  ; de  picture  be  dumb,  de  picture  say 
noting. 

Lady  Lure.  Corne,  corne,  sir,  no  more  distinc- 
tions ; I’m  sure  it  was  so.  I would  hâve  given  the 
world  for  such  a story  of  her  while  she  was  living. 
She  was  charitable,  forsooth  ! and  she  was  devout, 
forsooth  ; and  everybody  was  twitted  i’  th’  teeth 
with  my  lady  Wildair’s  réputation  : And  why  don’t 
you  mark  her  behaviour,  and  her  discrétion  ? She 
goes  to  church  twice  a-day. — Ah!  I hâte  these 
congregation-women.  There’s  such  a fuss  and  such 
a clutter  about  their  dévotion,  that  it  makes  more 
noise  than  ail  the  bells  in  the  parish. — Well,  but 
what  advantage  can  you  make  now  of  the  picture  ? 

Marq.  De  advantage  of  ten  tousand  livres,  par- 
die  ! — Attendez  vous,  madame.  Dis  lady  she  die 
at  Montpelier  in  France  : I hâve  de  broder  in  dat 
city  dat  Write  me  one  account  dat  she  die  in  dat 
city,  and  dat  she  send  me  dis  picture  as  a legacv, 
wid  a tousand  baise-mains  to  de  dear  marquis,  de 
charmant  marquis,  mon  cœur  le  marquis. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  here  was  dévotion  ! here  was 
discrétion  ! here  was  fidelity  ! Mon  cœur  le  mar- 
quis ! ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! Well,  but  how  will  this  pro- 
cure the  money  ? 

Marq.  Now,  madam,  for  de  France  politique. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  what  is  the  French  politic  ? 

Marq.  Never  to  tell  a secret  to  a voman. — 
Madame,  je  suis  votre  serviteur.  IRuns  qf. 

Lady  Lure . Hold,  hold,  sir  ; we  shan’t  part  so  ; 
I will  hâve  it.  [Foliowt. 

Enter  Colonel  Standard  and  Captain  Firbball. 

Fire.  Ha  ! Look  ! look  ! Look  ye  there,  bro- 
ther  ! See  how  they  coquette  it  ! Oh  ! tbere’s  a 
look  ! there’s  a simper  ! there’s  a squeeze  for  you  ! 
Ay,  now  the  marquis  is  at  it.  Mon  cœur,  ma  foi, 
pardie , allons  ! — Don’t  you  see  how  the  French 
rogue  has  the  head,  and  the  feet,  and  the  hands, 
and  the  tongue,  ail  going  together  ? 

Stand.  [ Walking  in  disorder .]  Where’s  my  rea- 
son  ! where’s  my  philosophy  ? where’s  my  religion 
now? 

Fire.  I’U  tell  you  where  they  are,  in  your  fore- 
head,  sir. — Blood  ! 1 say,  re venge  ! 

Stand . But  how,  dear  brother  ? 

Fire.  Why,  stab  him,  stab  him  now. — Italien, 
Spaniard,  I say. 

Stand.  Stab  him!  why,  cuckoldom’s  a hydra 
that  bears  a thouBand  heads  ; and  though  I should 
eut  this  one  off,  the  monster  still  would  sprout 
Must  I murder  ail  the  fops  in  the  nation  ? and  to 
save  my  head  firom  horns,  expose  my  neck  to  the 
halter  ! 

Fire.  ’Sdeath,  sir,  can’t  you  kick  and  euff? — 
Kick  one. 

Stand.  Cane  another. 

Fire.  Cut  off  the  ears  of  a third. 

Stand.  Slit  the  nose  of  a fourth. 

Fire.  Tear  cravata. 

Stand . Bum  perukes. 

Fire.  Shoot  their  coach-horses. 
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yard,  being  rotten  m the  slings  ; two  whale s 
1 southward. — Odso  ! a whale  ! great  news,  faith. — 
Corne,  corne  along,  cap  tain. — But  d'ye  hear  ? With 
this  proviso,  gentlemen,  that  I won't  drink  ; for, 
hark  je,  captain,  between  you  and  I,  there’s  a fine 
lady  in  the  wind,  and  I shall  hâve  the  longitude 
I and  latitude  of  a fine  lady,  and  the— 

! Fire.  A fine  lady  I ah  the  rogue  1 [Aside. 

Clinch . Yea,  a fine  lady,  colonel,  a very  fine 
lady. — Corne,  no  ceremony,  good  captain. 

1 [Exit  with  Captain  FranALU 

Stand,  Well,  Mrs.  Parly,  how  go  the  rest  of  our 
affaira  ? 

Par.  Why,  worse  and  worse,  sir  ; here’s  more 
miachief  still,  more  branches  a sprouting. 

Stand.  Of  whose  planting,  pray  ? 

Par.  Why,  that  impndent  young  rogue,  sir 
Harry  Wildair’s  brother,  h as  commenced  bis  suit, 
and  fee'd  counsel  already. — Look  here,  sir,  two 
pièces,  for  which,  by  article,  I am  to  receive  four. 

Stand.  [ Aside .]  'Tis  a hard  case  now,  that  a 
man  must  give  four  guineas  for  the  good  news  of 
his  dishonour  ! Some  men  throw  away  their  money 
in  debauching  other  men’s  wives,  and  I lay  out  mine 
to  keep  my  own  honest  : — but  this  is  making  a 
m&n’s  fortune  ! — [Aloud.~\  Well,  child,  there's 
your  pay  ; and  I expect,  when  I corne  back,  a true 
account  how  the  business  goes  on. 

Par.  But  suppose  the  business  be  done  before 
you  corne  back  ? 

Stand.  No,  no  ; she  han’t  seen  him  yet  ; and  her 
pride  will  p reserve  her  against  the  first  assaults. 
Besides  I shan't  stay.  [EsceunL 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair  and  Lady  Lurxwxlu 

Lady  Lure.  Well  now,  sir  Harry,  this  book  you 
gave  me  ! As  I hope  to  breathe,  I think  'tis  the 
best  penned  piece  I hâve  seen  a great  while  ; 1 don1 1 
know  any  of  our  authors  hâve  writ  in  so  florid  and 
! genteel  a style. 

Sir  Har.  Upon  the  subject,  madam,  I dare 
affîrm  there  is  nothing  extant  more  moving. — Look 
ye,  madam,  I am  an  author  rich  in  expressions  ; 
The  needy  poets  of  the  âge  may  fill 
Their  works  with  rhapsodies  of  fiâmes  and  darts, 
Their  barren  sighs  and  tears,  their  speaking  looks 
And  amorous  vows,  that  might  in  Chaucer’s  time, 
Perhaps,  hâve  pass'd  for  love  ; but  now 
! 'Tis  only  such  as  I can  touch  that  noble  passion, 

• And  by  the  true,  persuasive  éloquence, 

Turn’d  in  the  moving  style  of  louis-d’ors, 

Can  raise  the  ravish’d  female  to  a rapture. 
i In  short,  madam,  Ifll  match  Cowley  in  softness, 
o'ertop  Milton  in  sublime,  banter  Cicero  in  elo- 
: quence,  and  Dr.  Swan  in  quibbling,  by  the  help 
of  that  most  ingenious  society,  called  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  sir  Harry,  I begin  to  hâte  that 
old  thing  called  love  ; they  say  ’tia  clear  out  in 
France. 

Sir  Har . Clear  out,  clear  out!  nobody  wears  it  : 

! and  here,  too,  honesty  went  out  with  the  slashed 
doublets,  and  love  with  the  close-bodied  gowns. 
Love  ! f tis  so  obsolète,  so  mean,  and  out  of  fashion, 
that  I can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  misérable 
picture  of  Patient  Grizzle  at  the  head  of  an  old 
ballad. — Faugh  ! 


Lady  Lure • Ha  l ha  1 ha  ! the  best  emblem  in 
the  world. — Corne,  sir  Harry,  faith  we’ll  run  it 
down. — Love  1 ay,  methinks  I see  the  mournful 
Melpomene  with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eye,  her 
heart  full  of  fire,  her  eyes  full  of  water,  her  head 
full  of  madness,  and  her  mouth  full  of  nonsense. — 
Oh,  Lang  it  ! 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  madam.  Then  the  doleful  ditties, 
piteous  plaints,  the  daggers,  the  poisons  1 — 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  the  vapours  ! 

Sir  Har.  Then  a man  must  kneel,  and  a man 
must  swear. — [Aside.  j There  is  a repose,  I see,  in 
the  next  room. 

Lady  Lure.  Unnatural  staff  ! 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  madam,  the  most  unnatural  thing 
in  the  world  ; as  fulsome  as  a sack-poraet  ; — [ Puil - 
ing  her  towards  the  door]  ungenteel  as  a wedding- 
ring,  and  as  impudent  as  the  naked  statue  was  in 
the  Park.  [Pulls  her  agatn. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  sir  Harry  ; I hâte  love  that’s 
impudent.  These  poets  dress  it  up  so  in  their 
tragédies,  that  no  modest  woman  can  bear  it.  Your 
way  is  much  the  more  tolerable,  1 must  confess. 

5ïr  Har.  Ay,  ay,  madam  ; 1 hâte  your  rude 
whining  and  sighing  ; it  pats  a lady  out  of  coun- 
tenance.  [Putfinp  her. 

Lady  Lure.  Truly  so  it  does. — Hang  their  im- 
pudence ! — But  where  are  we  going  ? 

Sir  Har.  Only  to  rail  at  love,  madam. 

[Pulls  her  in. 

Enter  Bamtbr. 

Ban.  Hey  ! who's  here  ? 

Re-enter  Lady  Lurrwrll. 

Lady  Lure.  Psha,  prevented  ! By  a stranger 
too  ! H ad  it  been  my  husband  now. — Psha  ! — 
Yery  familiar,  sir. 

Ban.  Madam,  you  hâve  dropped  your  hat. 

[Takes  up  Sir,  Harhy’s  hat,  that  was  dropped  in  the 
room.\ 

Lady  Lure.  Discovered,  too,  by  a stranger  ! — 
What  shall  I do  ? 

Sir  Har.  [ Within.']  Madam,  you  hâve  got  the 
most  confounded  pens  here  ! Can't  you  get  the 
colonel  to  write  the  superscriptions  of  your  letters 
for  you  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Lord  bless  me,  sir  Harry  ! don’t 
you  know  that  the  colonel  can't  write  French  ? 
Your  time  is  so  precious  ! 

Sir  Har.  Shall  I direct  by  way  of  Rouen  or 
Paris? 

Lady  Lure.  Which  you  will. 

Ban.  Madam,  I very  much  applaud  your  choioe 
of  a secretary  ; he  understands  the  intrigues  of 
most  courts  in  Europe  they  say. 

Re-enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  with  a letter. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  madam,  I présumé  'tis  right — 
This  gentleman  a relation  of  yours,  madam  ? — 
Dem  him  1 [ Aside. 

Ban.  Brother,  your  humble  servant. 

Sir  Har.  Brother  ! by  what  relation,  rir  ? 

Ban.  Begotten  by  the  same  father,  boni  of  the 
same  mother,  brother  kindred,  and  brother  beau. 

Sir  Har.  Heyday  ! how  the  fellow  strings  hii 
genealogy  I — Look  ye,  sir,  you  may  be  brother  to 
Tom  Thumb  for  aught  I know  ; but  if  you  are  my 
brother,  I could  hâve  wished  you  in  your  mother’s 
womb  for  an  hour  or  two  longer. 

Ban.  Sir,  I received  your  letter  at  Oxford,  with 
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jour  commanda  to  meet  you  in  London  ; and  if  you 
can  remember  your  own  hand,  there  ’tis. 

[Qivu  a letter , 

Sir  Har . [Looking  mer  the  letter .]  Oh  ! pray, 

sir,  let  me  consider  you  a iittle By  Jupiter  a 

pretty  boy,  a very  pretty  boy  ! a handsome  face, 
good  shape, — [ Walks  about  and  viewe  Aim,]  well 
dreesed. — The  rogue  has  a good  leg  too  ! — Corne 
kiss  me,  child. — Ay,  he  kisses  like  one  of  the  family, 
the  right  velvet  lip. — Canst  thon  dance,  child  ? 

Ban.  Oui,  monsieur. 

Lady  Lure . Heyday  ! French  too  ! why  sure, 
sir,  you  could  never  be  bred  at  Oxford  t 

Ban.  No,  madam,  my  clothes  were  made  in 
London. — Brother,  1 hâve  some  affairs  of  consé- 
quence to  communicate,  which  require  a Iittle 
privacy. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  sir,  I beg  your  pardon,  I’il 
leave  you. — Sir  Harry,  you'll  stay  supper  ? 


Sir  Har.  Assurément,  madame. 

Ban.  Yes,  madam,  we’U  both  stay. 

[Exit  LadjLouwiu. 
Sir  Har.  Both  ! — Sir,  I'il  send  you  back  to 
your  mutton  commons  again.  How  now  ? 

Ban.  No,  no  ; I shall  find  better  mutton  com- 
mons by  messing  with  you,  brother. — Corne,  air 
Harry  ; if  you  stay,  I stay  ; if  you  go,  allons  1 
Sir  Har.  Why,  the  devil’s  in  this  young  fellow  l 
Why  sirrah,  hast  thou  any  thoughts  of  being  my 
heir  ? Why,  you  dog,  you  ought  to  pimp  for  me  ; 
you  should  keep  a pack  of  wenches  o’  purpose  to 
hunt  down  matrimony.  Don’t  you  know,  sir,  th&t 
lawful  wedlock  in  me  is  certain  poverty  to  you  ? 
Look  ye,  sirrah,  corne  along  : and  for  my  disap- 
pointment  jnst  now,  if  you  don’t  get  me  a new 
mistress  to  night,  I’il  marry  to-morrow,  and  won't 
leave  you  a groat. — Go,  pimp,  like  a dutiful  bro- 
ther ! [Pu****  him  oui,  and  exit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A Tavem. 


EnUr  Captain  Firiball,  hanling  in  Clincher. 

Fire.  Corne,  sir,  not  drink  the  king’ s health  1 

Clinch.  Pray  now,  good  captain,  excuse  me. 
Look  here,sir  ; — [Pulling  outhis  watch.j  thecri- 
tical  minute,  the  critical  minute,  faith  1 

Fire.  What  d*ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  The  lady f s critical  minute,  sir. — Sir, 
your  humble  servant.  [Going. 

Fire.  Well,  the  death  of  this  Spanish  king  will — 

Clinch.  [ Retuming .]  Eh  ! what’s  that  of  the 
Spanish  king  ? Tell  me,  dear  captain,  tell  me. 

Fire.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  sit  down,  I’il  tell  you 
that  old  Don  Carlos  is  dead. 

Clinch.  Dead  ! — nay,  then — [£to  rfotw.]  Here, 
pen  and  ink,  boy  ; pen  and  ink  presently  ; I must 
write  to  my  correspondent  in  Wales  straight. — 
Dead  ! — [Rises,  and  walks  about  in  disorder. 

Fire.  What’s  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Politics,  politics,  stark  mad  with  politics. 

Fire.  ’Sdeath,  sir,  what  hâve  such  fools  as  you 
to  do  with  politics  ? 

Clinch.  What,  sir?  the  Succession  1 — Not  mind 
the  Succession  ! 

Fire.  Nay,  that’s  minded  already;  ’tis  settled 
npon  a prince  of  France. 

Clinch.  What,  settled  already  ! — the  best  news 
that  ever  came  into  England  ! — Corne,  captain,  faith 
and  troth,  captain,  here’s  a health  to  the  Succession. 

Fire.  Bum  the  Succession,  sir  ! 1 won’t  drink 
it.  What,  drink  confusion  to  our  trade,  religion, 
and  liberties  ! 

Clinch.  Ay,  by  ail  means.  As  for  trade,  d’ye 
see  ! I’ma  gentleman,  and  hâte  it  mortally.  These 
tradesmen  are  the  most  impudent  fellows  we  hâve, 
and  spoil  ail  our  good  manners.  What  hâve  we  to 
do  with  trade  ? 

Fire.  A trim  politician,  trulyl  And  what  do 
you  think  of  our  religion,  pray  ? 

Clinch . Hi  ! hi  ! hi  ! — religion  l And  what  has 
a gentleman  to  do  with  religion,  pray  ? And  to 


hear  a sea-captain  talk  of  religion  ! — that’ s plea- 
sant,  faith  ! 

Fire.  And  hâve  you  no  regard  to  our  liberties, 
sir  ? 

Clinch.  Psha!  liberties!  that’s  a jest.  We 
beaux  shall  hâve  liberty  to  whore  and  drink  in  any 
government,  and  that’s  ail  we  care  for. — 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 

Dear  colonel,  the  rarest  news  ! 

Stand.  Damn  your  news,  sir  ! why  are  not  you 
drunk  by  this  ? 

Clinch.  A very  civil  question,  truly  ! 

Stand . Here,  boy,  bring  in  the  brandy. — FUI  ! 

Clinch.  This  is  a piece  of  politics  that  I don’t 
80  well  comprehend. 

Stand.  Here,  sir  ; now  drink  it  off,  or — [Drawe] 
expect  your  throat  eut  1 

Clinch.  Ay,  ay,  this  cornes  o’the  Succession  ; 
fire  and  sword  already  1 

Stand . Corne,  sir,  off  with  it  ! 

Clinch.  Pray,  colonel,  what  hâve  I done  to  be 
burned  alive  ? 

Stand.  Drink,  sir,  I say  ! — [Acide  to  Captain 
Firkball.]  Brother,  manage  him  ; I must  be 
gone.  flEarit- 

Fire.  Ay,  drink,  sir  ! 

Clinch.  Eh  ! what  the  devil,  attacked  both  by 
sea  and  l&nd  ! — Look  ye,  gentlemen,  if  I must  be 
poisoned,  pray  let  me  choose  my  own  dose.  Were 
I a lord  now,  I should  hâve  the  privilège  of  the 
block  ; and  as  I’m  a gentleman,  pray  stifle  me 
with  claret  at  least  ; don’t  let  me  die  like  a bawd, 
with  brandy. 

Fire.  Brandy  1 you  dog,  abuse  brandy  ! fiat 
treason  against  the  navy-royal  ! — Sirrah,  l’U  teach 
you  to  abuse  the  fieet  1 — Here,  Shark  1 JiCaUs. 

Enter  Shahs. 

Get  three  or  four  of  the  ship’s  crew,  and  press  this 
fellow  aboard  the  Beelzebub. 

Shark.  Ay,  master.  £J£rf& 
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Clinch.  Wfaat  l aboard  the  Beelzebub  ! Nay, 
nay,  dear  cap  tain,  1*11  choose  to  go  to  the  de?  il 
this  way.  —Hère,  sir,  your  good  health — and  my 
own  confusion,  l’m  afraid  ! — [DrinAs  it  off.]  Oh, 
fire  ! fire  ! fiâmes  I brimstone  ! and  tobacco  ! 

[Béate  his  stomaeh . 

Pire.  Here,  qnench  it,  quench  it  then.  Take 
the  glass,  sir. 

Clinch . What,  another  broadside  l nay,  then  I’m 
sunk  downright  ! Dear  captain,  give  me  qnarter  ; 
consider  the  présent  jnnctnre  of  affaira  ; you'll  spoil 
my  head,  ruin  my  politics — faith,  yon  will  ! 

Fire.  Here,  Shark  ! [Catts. 

Clinch.  Well,  weU,  I will  drink  l— 1 The  devil 
take  Shark  for  me  ! — [Drink*.]  Whis  ! buz  ! don’t 
yon  hear  it  ? pnt  your  ear  to  my  breast,  and  hear 
how  it  whizzes  like  a hot  iron  ! — Eh  ! bless  me, 
how  the  ship  rolla  ! — 1 can’t  stand  npon  my  legs, 
i faith  ! — Dear  captain,  give  me  a kiss. — Ay,  burn 
the  Succession  1 — Look  ye,  captain,  I shall  be  sea- 
sick  presently  t [Faits  into  Captain  Firrrall's  arma. 

Re-enter  Shark  and  Sailor  with  a chair. 

Fire . Here,  in  with  him  ! 

Shark.  Ay,  ay,  sir  ! — Avast,  avast  ! — [ They  put 
Clincher  into  the  chair.]  Here,  boy* — No  Nantes 
left  ? [Topes  the  glass. 

' Fire.  Bring  him  along. 

| Clinch . Politics  ! politics  ! brandy  politics  1 

[.Brame. 


SCENE  II. — A Room  in  Colonel  Standard’s 

Ilouse. 

Enter  Lady  Lurkwkll  and  Parly. 

Lady  Lure.  Did  yon  ever  see  such  an  impudent 
young  rogue  as  that  Banter  ? He  followed  his  bro- 
| ther  up  and  down  from  place  to  place  so  very  dose 
that  we  could  not  so  much  as  whisper. 

Par.  I reckon,  sir  Harry  will  dispose  of  him 
now,  madam,  where  he  may  be  secured.  But  I 
wonder,  madam,  why  Clincher  cornes  not  accord- 
ing  to  his  letter  ! ’tis  near  the  hour. 

Lady  Lure.  I wish,  Parly,  that  no  harm  may 
befal  me  to-day  ; for  I had  a most  frightful  dream 
last  night  ; I dreamt  of  a mouse  1 

Par.  ’Tis  strange,  madam,  you  should  be  so 
much  afraid  of  that  little  créature,  that  can  do  you 
no  harm  1 

Lady  Lure.  Look  ye,  girl,  we  women  of  qnality 
hâve  each  of  us  some  darüng  fright.  I,  now,  hâte 
a mouse  ; my  lady  Lovecards  abhors  a cat  ; Mrs. 
Fiddlefan  can’t  bear  a squirrel;  the  countess  of 
Picquet  abominâtes  a frog  ; and  my  lady  Swimair 
hâtes  a man  ! 

Enter  Marquis,  running. 

Marq . Madame  ! madame  ! madame  ! pardie, 
▼oyez  ! — L’argent  ! l’argent  ! [Stowr  a bag  qfmonep. 

Lady  Lure.  As  I hope  to  breathe,  he  has  got 
it  ! — Well,  but  how  ? how,  dear  monsieur  ? 

Marq.  Ah,  madame  ! begar,  monsieur  sirArry  be 
one  pigeaneau. — Voyez,  madame  ; me  did  tell  him 
dat  my  broder  in  Montpelier  did  furaise  his  lady 
wid  ten  tousan  livres  for  de  expence  of  her  travaille  ; 
and  dat  she  not  being  able  to  write  wen  she  was 
dying,  did  give  him  de  picture  for  de  certificate  and 
de  credential  to  receive  de  money  from  her  hus- 
band.  Mark  ye  ! 


Lady  Lure . The  beat  plot  in  the  world  ! — You 
told  him,  that  your  brother  lent  her  the  money  in 
France,  when  her  bills,  I suppose  were  delayed. — 
You  put  in  that,  I présumé. 

Marq.  Oui,  oui,  madame. 

Lady  Lure.  And  that  upon  her  death-bed  she 
gave  your  brother  the  picture,  as  a certificate  to  sir 
Harry  that  she  had  received  the  money,  which 
picture  your  brother  sent  over  to  you,  with  com- 
mission to  receive  the  debt  ? 

Marq.  Assurément. — Derewasthe  politique,  de 
France  politique  ! — See,  madame,  wat  he  can  do, 
de  France  marquis  1 He  did  make  de  Anglise 
lady  cuckle  her  husband  when  she  was  living,  and 
sheat  him  when  she  was  dead,  begar  : ha  ! ha  ! 
ha  ! — Oh  ! pardie,  c’est  bon. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  but  what  did  sir  Harry  say  P 

Marq.  Oh  ! begar  monsieur  chevalier  he  love  his 
vife  ; he  say,  dat  if  she  take  up  a hundre  tousan 
livres,  he  would  repay  it  ; he  knew  de  picture,  he 
say,  and  order  me  de  money  from  his  Btewar. — Oh 
Notre  Dame  ! Monsieur  sir  Arry  be  one  dupe. 

Lady  Lure.  Well  but,  monsieur,  I long  to  know 
one  thing.  Was  the  conquest  you  made  of  his  lady 
so  easy  ? What  assaults  did  you  make  ? and  what 
résistance  did  she  show  ? 

Marq . Résistance  against  de  France  marquis  ! 
Voyez,  madame  ; dere  was  tree  doux-yeux,  one 
sérénade,  an’  two  câpre  ; dat  was  ail,  begar  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Chatillionte  ! There’s  nothing  in 
nature  so  sweet  to  a longing  woman,  as  a malicious 
story. — Well,  monsieur!  ’tis  about  a thousand 
pounds  ; we  go  snacks. 

Marq.  Snacke  ! pardie,  for  what  ? why  snacke, 
madame  ? Me  will  give  you  de  présent  of  fifty 
louis-d’ors  ; dat  is  ver  good  snacke  for  you. 

Lady  Lure.  And  you’ll  give  me  no  more  ? — 
Very  well  ! 

Marq.  Ver*  well  ! yes,  begar,  ’tis  ver’  well  ! — 
Considre,  madame,  me  be  de  poor  réfugié,  me  ’ave 
noting  but  de  religions  charité  and  de  France 
politique,  de  fruit  of  my  own  address,  dat  is  ail. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  an  object  of  charity,  with  a 
thousand  pound  in  his  fist  ! Hem  ! — [Knocking 

below. — Exil  Parly.]  Oh  monsieur  ! that’s  my 
husband,  I know  his  knock. — He  must  not  see  you. 
Get  into  the  doset  till  by  and  by .—[Hurriee  him 
mi.]  And  if  I don’t  be  revenged  upon  your  France 
politique,  then  hâve  I no  English  politique. — Hang 
the  money  ! 1 would  not  for  twice  a thousand 
pound  forbear  abusing  this  virtuous  woman  to  her 
husband. 

Reenter  Parly. 

Par . ’Tis  sir  Harry,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  As  I could  wish. — Chairs  . 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Sir  Har . Here,  Mrs.  Parly,  in  the  fi  rat  place  I 
sacrifice  a louis-d’or  to  thee  for  good  luck. 

Par.  A guinea,  sir,  will  do  as  well. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  child;  French  money  is  always 
most  successful  in  bribes,  and  very  much  in  fashion, 
child.  [Exit  Parly. 

Enter  Dicky  and  runs  to  Sir  Harry. 

Dicky.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  hâve  your  own 
nightcaps  ? 

Sir  Har.  Sirrah  ! 

Dicky.  Sir,  sir  ! shall  I order  your  chair  to  the 
back-door  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? 
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Sir  Har . The  devil’s  in  the  fellow  ! Get  you 
gone  ! — [Dicky  runs  out.]  Now,  dear  madam,  I 
hâve  secured  my  brother,  you  baye  disposed  the 
colonel,  and  we  may  rail  at  love  till  we  han't  a 
word  more  to  say. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  sir  Harry. — Please  to  sit  a little, 
sir. — You  must  know  l'm  in  a strange  humour  of 
asking  you  some  questions. — How  did  you  like 
your  lady,  pray  sir  P 

Sir  Har.  Like  her  ! — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — so  very 
well,  faith,  that  for  her  yery  sake  l’m  in  love  with 
every  woman  1 meet. 

Lady  Lure . And  did  matrimony  please  you  ex- 
tremely  ? 

Sir  Har . So  yery  much,  that  if  polygamy  were 
allowed,  I would  hâve  a new  wife  every  day. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  sir  Harry  ! this  is  raillery. 
But  yonr  serious  thoughts  upon  the  matter, 
pray. 

Sir  Har.  Why  then,  madam,  to  give  you  my 
true  sentiments  of  wedlock  : I had  a lady  that  I 
married  by  chance,  she  was  virtuous  by  chance, 
and  I loved  her  by  great  chance.  Nature  gave 
her  beauty,  éducation,  and  air,  and  Fortune  threw 
a young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  in  her  lap.  I 
courted  her  ail  day,  loved  her  ail  night,  she  was 
my  mistress  one  day,  my  wife  another  s I found  in 
one  the  variety  of  a thousand,  and  the  very  con- 
finement of  marnage  gave  me  the  pleasure  of 
change. 

Lady  Lure . And  she  was  very  virtuous  ? 

Sir  Har.  Look  ye,  madam,  you  know  she  was 
beautifuh  She  had  good-natnre  about  her  mouth, 
the  8mile  of  beauty  in  her  cheeks,  sparkling  wit  in 
her  forehead,  and  sprightly  love  in  her  eyes. 

Lady  Lure.  Psha  1 I knew  her  very  well  ; the 
woman  was  well  enough.  But  you  don’t  answer 
my  question,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  So,  madam,  as  T told  you  before,  she 
was  young  and  beautiful,  I was  rich  and  vigorous  ; 
my  estate  gave  a lustre  to  my  love,  and  a swing  to 
our  enjoyment  ; round,  like  the  ring  that  made  us 
one,  our  golden  pleasures  circled  without  end. 

Lady  Lure.  Golden  pleasures  ! golden  fiddle- 
sticks  ! — What  d’ye  tell  me  of  your  eanting  atuff  ? 
Was  she  virtuous,  I say  ? 

Sir  Har.  [Aside.]  Ready  to  burst  with  envy; 
but  l will  tonnent  thee  a little. — [Aloud.]  So, 
madam,  I powdered  to  please  her,  she  dressed  to 
engage  me  ! we  toyed  awav  the  moruing  in  amo- 
rous  nonsense,  lolled  away  tne  evening  in  the  Park, 
or  the  playhouse,  and  ail  the  night — hem  ! — 

Lady  Lure.  Look  ye,  sir,  answer  my  question, 
or  I shall  take  it  ill. 

Sir  Har.  Then,  madam,  there  was  never  such 
a pattern  of  unity. — Her  wants  were  still  prevented 
by  my  supplies  ; my  own  heart  whispered  me  her 
desires,  'cause  she  herself  was  there  ; no  contention 
ever  rose,  but  the  dear  strife  of  who  should  most 
oblige  ; no  noise  about  authority  : for  neither  would 
stoop  to  command,  'cause  both  thought  it  glory  to 
obey. 

Lady  Lure.  Stuff!  stuff!  stuff! — I won't  be- 
lieve  a word  on't 

Sir  Har.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — Then,  madam,  we 
never  felt  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  because  our  incli- 
nations made  us  one  ; a power  superior  to  the  forma 
of  wedlock.  The  marriage-torch  had  lost  its  weaker 
light  in  the  bright  flâna e of  mutual  love  that  joined 
our  hearts  before.  Then— 


Lady  Lure.  Hold,  hold,  sir  ! 1 cannot  bear  it  ; 
sir  Harry,  l'm  affronted. 

Sir  Har.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! affronted  ! — 

Lady  Lure.  Y es,  sir  ; 'tis  an  affront  to  any 
woman  to  hear  another  commended  ; and  I wiÜ 
resent  it. — In  short,  sir  Harry,  your  wife  was  a — 

Sir  Har.  Bu s,  madam  ! — no  detraction. — I’U 
tell  you  what  she  was. — So  much  an  angel  in  ber 
conduct,  that  though  I saw  another  in  her  arms,  I 
should  hâve  thought  the  devil  had  raised  the  pban- 
tom,  and  my  more  conscious  reason  had  given  my 
eyes  the  lie. 

Lady  Lure.  Yery  well  ! then  I an’t  to  be  believed, 
it  seems. — But,  d’ye  hear,  sir? 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  madam,  do  you  hear  ? I tell 
you,  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  malice  to  cast  a Mot 
upon  her  famé  ; and  though  the  vanity  of  our  sex, 
and  the  envy  of  yours,  conspired  both  against  her 
honour,  I would  not  hear  a syllable. 

[Stopping  hit  tare. 

Lady  Lure.  Why  then,  as  I hope  to  breathe, 
you  shall  hear  it. — The  picture  ! the  picture  ! the 
picture  ! [Bawling  aloud. 

Sir  Har.  Ran,  tan,  tan  ! A pistol-bullet  from 
ear  to  ear. 

Lady  Lure.  That  picture  which  you  had  just 
now  from  the  French  marquis,  for  a thousand 
pound,  that  very  picture  did  your  very  virtuous 
wife  send  to  the  marquis  as  a pledge  of  her  very 
virtuous  and  dying  affection.  So  that  you  are  both 
robbed  of  your  honour,  and  cheated  of  your  money. 

[Aloud. 

Sir  Har.  Louder,  louder,  madam  ! 

Lady  Lure.  I tell  you,  sir,  your  wife  was  a jilt; 

I know  it,  I'il  swear  it— She  virtuous  ! she  was  a 
devil. 

Sir  Har.  Fal,  al,  deral  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Was  ever  the  like  seen  ! He  won't 
hear  me — I burst  with  malice,  and  now  he  won't 
mind  me. — Won’t  you  hear  me  yet? 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Nay,  then  I can't  bear  it — [Bursts 
out  a-crying .]  Sir,  I must  say  that  you’re  an 
unworthy  person,  to  use  a woman  of  quality  at  this 
rate,  when  she  has  her  heart  full  of  malice  ; I don't 
know  but  it  may  make  me  miscarry.  Sir,  I say 
again  and  again,  that  she  was  no  better  than  one 
of  us,  and  I know  it  ; I hâve  seen  it  with  my  eyes, 
so  I hâve. 

Sir  Har.  Good  Heavens  deliver  me,  I beseech 
thee  ! How  shall  I 'scape  ? [Aride. 

Lady  Lure.  Will  you  hear  me  yet  ? Dear  sir 
Harry,  do  but  hear  me  ; l'm  longing  to  speak. 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  I hâve  it  ! — Hush  ! hush!  hush  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Eh  ! what's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  Har.  A mouse  1 a mouse  ! a mouse  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Where  ? where  ? where  ? 

Sir  Har.  Your  petticoats,  your  petticoats,  ma- 
dam ! — [Lady  Lurewell  shrieks  and  runs  ojf. J 
Oh,  my  head  ! I was  never  worsted  by  a woman 
before. — But  I hâve  heard  so  much  as  to  know  the 
marquis  to  be  a villain. — [ Knocking.  ] Nay  then,  I 
must  run  for't. — [J? uns  out,  and  retumt.]  The 
entry  is  stopped  by  a chair  coming  in  ; and  some- 
thing  there  is  in  that  chair  that  I will  discover,  if 
I can  find  a place  to  hide  myself. — [ Goet  ta  the 
closet-door .]  Fast  ! I hâve  keys  about  me  for  most 
locks  about  St.  James's — Let  me  see. — [Tries 
one  key .]  No,  no  ; this  opens  my  lady  Plantfaorn’s 
back-door. — [ Tries  another.']  Nor  this  ; this  is 
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the  key  to  my  lady  Stakeall's  garden. — [ Tries  a 
third.]  Ayt  ay,  this  does  it,  faith. 

[Goes  into  the  closet , and  peeps  out. 
Enter  Shahs  and  Sailor,  i oith  Clinchju  in  a chair  ; 

Parly  follovHng. 

Par,  Hold,  hold,  friend  ! who  gave  you  orders 
to  lug  in  your  dirty  chair  into  the  house? 

Shark . My  master,  sweetheart. 

Par . Who  is  your  master,  impudence  ? 

Shark,  Everybody,  saucebox. — And,  for  the 
présent,  here’s  my  master  ! and,  if  you  hâve  any- 
thing  to  say  to  him,  there  he  is  for  ye. — [Lugs 
Clinchkr  out  of  the  chair , and  throws  him  upon 
the  Jt oor.]  Steer  away,  Tom.  [J&rii  with  Sailor. 

Sir  Har,  What  the  devil,  Mr.  Jubiiee,  is  it  you  ? 

Par,  Bless  me  ! the  gentleman’s  dead  ! Murder  ! 
murder  ! 

Re-enter  Lady  Lurxwrll. 

Lady  Lure,  Protect  me  ! What's  the  matter, 
Clincher  ? 

Par,  Mr.  Clincher,  are  you  dead,  sir  ? 

Clinch,  Yes. 

Lady  Lure . Oh  ! then,  'tis  well  enough. — Are 
you  drunk,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  No. 

Lady  Lure . Well  ! certainly  I’m  the  most  un- 
fortunate  woman  living  : ail  my  affaire,  ail  my 
designs,  ail  my  intrigues,  miscarry. — Faugh  ! the 
beast — But,  sir,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Clinch.  Politics. 

Par.  Where  hâve  you  been,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Shark  ! 

Lady  Lure.  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  Parly  ? 
If  the  colonel  should  corne  home  now,  we  were 
ruined. 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 

Oh,  inévitable  destruction  ! 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  ay  ; unless  I relieve  her  now,  ail 
the  world  can’t  save  her. 

Stand.  Bless  me  ! what's  here  ? — Who  are  you, 
sir? 

Clinch.  Brandy. 

Stand.  See  there,  madam  ! — Behold  the  man 
that  you  prefer  to  me  ! And  such  as  he  are  ail 
those  topgallants  that  daily  haunt  my  house,  ruin 
your  honour,  and  disturb  my  quiet. — 1 urge  not 
the  sacred  bond  of  marnage  ; I'Il  waive  your  ear- 
nest  vows  of  truth  to  me,  and  only  lay  the  case  in 
equal  balance;  and  see  whose  merit  beara  the 
greater  weight,  his  or  mine. 

Sir  Har . Well  argued,  colonel  1 

Stand.  Suppose  youraelf  freely  disengaged,  un- 
married,  and  to  make  a choice  of  him  you  thought 
most  worthy  of  your  love;  would  you  prefer  a brute? 
a monkey  ? one  desdned  only  for  the  sport  of  man  ! 
— Yes  ; take  him  to  your  bed  ; there  let  the  beast 
disgorge  his  fulsome  load  in  your  fair,  lovely 
bosom  ; snore  out  his  passion  in  your  soft  embrace  ; 
and,  with  the  vapoure  of  his  sick  debauch,  perfume 
your  sweet  apartment. 

Lady  Lure.  Ah,  nauseous  ! nauseous  ! poison  ! 

Stand.  I ne'er  was  taught  to  set  a value  on  my- 
self  : but,  when  compared  to  him,  there  modesty 
must  stoop,  and  indignation  give  my  words  a loose, 
to  tell  you,  madam,  that  I am  a man  unblemished 
in  my  honour,  hâve  nobly  served  my  king  and 
country  ; aud,  for  a lady's  service,  1 think  that 
nature  has  not  been  defective. 

Sir  Har.  Egad,  I should  think  so  too  ; the 
fellow’s  well  made. 


Stand.  I'm  young  as  he,  my  pereon  too  as  fidr 
to  outward  view  ; and,  for  my  mind,  1 thought  it 
could  distinguish  right,  and  therefore  made  a choice 
of  you. — Your  sez  hâve  blessed  our  isle  with 
beauty,  by  distant  nations  prized  ; and  could  they 
place  their  loves  aright,  their  lovera  might  acquire 
the  envy  of  mankind,  as  well  as  they  the  wonder  of 
the  world. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  now  he  coaxes.-- He  will  conquer 
unless  I relieve  her  in  time  ; she  begins  to  melt 
already. 

Stand.  Add  to  ali  this,  I love  you  next  to 
Heaven  ; and,  by  that  Heaven  I swear,  the  con- 
stant study  of  my  days  and  nights  hâve  been  to 
please  my  dearest  wife.  Your  pleasure  never  met 
control  nom  me,  nor  your  désires  a frown. — I 
never  mentioned  my  distrust  before,  nor  will  I 
now  wrong  your  discrétion  so  as  e'er  to  think  you 
made  him  an  appointaient. 

Lady  Lure.  Générons,  générons  man  ! [Weeps. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  for  me  ; I will 
relieve  her. — [Steals  out  of  the  closet , and  coming 
behind  Colonel  Standard,  claps  him  on  the 
shoulder.  ] Colonel,  your  humble  servant. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  ! how  came  you  hither  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ah,  poor  fellow  ! thou  hast  got  thy 
load  with  a witness  ; but  the  wine  was  humming 
strong  ; I hâve  got  a touch  on’t  myself. 

[Reels  a Utile. 

Stand.  Wine,  sir  Harry  ! what  wine  ? 

Sir  Har.  Why,  'twas  new  burgundy,  heady  stuff. 
— But  the  dog  was  sooi\  gone,  knocked  under  pre- 
sently. 

Stand.  What,  then  Mr.  Clincher  was  with  you, 
it  seems  ? eh  ! 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  faith,  we  hâve  been  together  ail 
this  afternoon  ; 'tis  a pleasant  foolish  fellow.  He 
would  needs  give  me  a welcome  to  town,  on  pre- 
tence  of  hearing  ail  the  news  from  the  Jubiiee.  The 
humour  was  new  to  me  ; so  to*t  we  went. — But 
'tis  a weak-headed  coxcomb;  two  or  three  bu  m père 
did  his  business. — [Aside  to  Lady  Lurewell.] 
Ah,  madam,  what  do  I deserve  for  this  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Look  ye  there,  sir  ; you  see  how 
sir  Harry  has  cleared  my  innocence. — [ Aside  to  Sir 
Harry  Wildair.]  I'm  obliged  t’ye,  sir  ; but  I 
must  leave  you  to  make  it  out. 

[£rit,  Parly  following. 

Stand.  Yes,  yes  ; he  has  cleared  you  wonder- 
fully. — But  pray,  sir,  1 suppose  you  can  inform  me 
how  Mr.  Clincher  came  into  my  house  ? eh  ! 

Sir  Har.  Ay  ; why,  you  must  know  that  the 
fool  got  presently  as  drunk  as  a drum  ; so  I had 
him  tumbled  into  a chair,  and  ordered  the  fellows 
to  carry  him  home.  Now  you  must  know  he 
lodges  but  three  doors  off  ; but  the  boobies,  it 
seems,  mistook  the  door,  and  brought  him  in  here, 
like  a brace  of  loggerheads. 

Stand.  Oh,  yes  ; sad  loggerheads,  to  mistake  a 
door  in  James's  for  a house  in  Covent-garden. — 
Here  ! [Colis. 

Enter  Footmen. 

Take  away  that  brute. — [Footmen  carry  off 
Clincher.]  And  you  say  'twas  new  burgundy, 
sir  Harry,  very  strong  ? 

Sir  Har.  [Aside.]  Egad,  there  is  some  trick  in 
this  matter,  and  I shall  be  discovered. — [Aloud.] 
Ay,  colonel  ; but  I must  be  gone  : I'm  engaged  to 
meet — colonel,  I’m  your  humble  servant.  [Going. 

Stand . But,  sir  Harry,  where’s  your  hat,  sir  ? 
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Sir  Har.  Oh,  morbleu  ! these  hats,  gloves, 
canes,  and  swords,  are  the  ruin  of  ail  our  designs. 

lAside. 

Stand . But  where’s  your  hat,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har,  [ Aside .]  111  never  intrigue  again  with 
anything  about  me  but  what  is  just  bound  to  my 
body.  How  shall  I corne  off? — [A fond.]  Hark 
ye,  colonel,  in  your  ear  ; I would  not  hâve  your 
lady  hear  it. — You  must  know,  just  as  I came  into 
the  room  here,  what  should  I spy  but  a great  mouse 
running  across  that  closet-door.  I took  no  notice, 
for  fear  your  lady  should  be  frighted,  but  with  ail 
my  force  (d’ye  see),  I flung  my  hat  at  it,  and  so 
threw  it  into  the  closet,  and  there  it  lies. 

Stand.  And  so,  thinking  to  kili  the  mouse,  you 
flung  your  hat  into  that  closet? 

Sir  Har . Ay,  ay  ; that  was  ail.  111  go  fetch  it. 

Stand . No,  sir  Harry,  Ifll  bring  it  ont. 

[Qoes  into  the  closet 

Sir  Har . Now  hâve  I toid  a matter  of  twenty 
lies  in  a breath. 

Stand . Sir  Harry  1 is  this  the  mouse  that  you 
threw  your  hat  at  ? 

[Returns  toith  the  hat  in  one  handt  and  hauling  in  the 
Marquis  with  the  other. 


Sir  Har . I’m  amazed  ! 

Marq.  Pardi e,  Fm  amaze  too. 

Stand.  Look  ye,  monsieur  Marquis,  as  for  your 
part,  I shall  eut  your  throat,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  Give  me  leave,  1 must  eut  his  throat 
first. 

Marq . Wat  ! bote  eut  my  troat  ! Begar,  mes- 
sieurs, I hâve  but  one  troat. 

Re-enter  Parly,  running. 

Par . [To  Colonel  Standard.]  Sir,  the  mon* 
sieur  is  innocent  *,  he  came  upon  another  design. 
My  lady  begins  to  be  penitent,  and  if  you  m&ke 
any  noise  ’twill  spoil  aU. 

Stand,  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  I hâve  too  great  a 
confidence  in  the  virtue  of  my  wife,  to  think  it  in 
the  power  of  you,  or  you,  sir,  to  wrong  my  honour  : 
but  I am  bound  to  gnard  her  réputation,  so  that 
no  attempts  be  made  that  may  provoke  a scandai  : 
therefore,  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you,  ’tis  time  to 
desist.  [JRrit,  Pari*  y following. 

Sir  Har,  Ay,  ay  ; so  ’tis,  faith Corne,  mon- 
sieur, I must  talk  with  you,  sir.  lExeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Colonel  Standard’s 

Honte, 

Enter  Colonel  Standard  and  CaptaJn  Firkball. 

Stand,  In  short,  brother,  a man  may  talk  till 
doomsday  of  sin,  hell,  and  damnation  ; but  your 
rhetoric  will  never  convince  a lady  that  there’s 
anything  of  a devil  in  a handsome  fellow  with  a 
fine  coat.  You  must  show  the  cloven-foot,  expose 
the  brute  as  I hâve  done  ; and  though  her  virtue 
sieeps,  her  pride  will  surely  take  the  alarm. 

Fire,  Ay,  but  if  you  had  let  me  eut  off  one  of 
the  rogue’s  ears  before  you  sent  him  away— 

Stand,  No,  no  ; the  fbol  has  served  my  turn, 
without  the  scandai  of  a public  resentment  ; and 
the  effect  has  shown  that  my  design  was  right  ; 
I’ve  touched  her  very  heart,  and  she  relents  apace. 

Enter  Lady  Lurkwrll,  running. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh  ! my  dear,  save  me;  I’m  frighted 
ont  of  my  life. 

Fire,  Blood  and  fire  ! madam,  who  dare  touch 
you  ? [Draw*  his  stoord  and  stands  before  her. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  sir  1 a ghost  1 a ghost  ! I hâve 
seen  it  twice. 

Fire.  Nay  then,  we  soldiers  hâve  nothing  to  do 
with  ghosts;  send  for  the  parson. 

[Shcathes  his  stoord . 

Stand.  ’Tis  fancy,  my  dear,  nothing  but  fancy. 

Lady  Lure . Oh  dear,  colonel  ! I’H  never  lie 
alone  again  ; I’m  frighted  to  death  ; I saw  it  twice; 
twice  it  stalked  by  my  chamber-door,  and  with  a 
hollow  voice  uttered  a piteous  groan. 

Stand.  This  is  strange  ! ghosts  by  day-light  ! — 
Corne,  my  dear,  along  with  me  ; don’t  shrink,  we’ll 
see  to  find  this  ghost.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  ll.-A  Street. 


Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  Marquis,  and  Djcry. 

Sir  Har.  Dicky  ! j 

Dicky.  Sir. 

Sir  Har.  Do  you  remember  anything  of  a ihou- 
sand  pounds  lent  to  my  wife  in  Montpelier  by^a 
French  gentleman  ? 

Marq.  Oui,  monsieur  Dicky,  you  remembre  de 
gentilman,  he  was  one  marquis. 

Dicky.  Marqui,  sir  ! 1 think,  for  my  part,  that 
ail  the  men  in  France  are  marqui’s.  We  met 
above  a thousand  marqui’s,  but  the  devil  a one  of 
’em  could  lend  a thousand  pence,  much  les*  a 
thousand  pound  ! 

Marq.  Morbleu,  que  dites- vous,  bougre  le  chien  ? 

Sir  Har.  Hold,  sir,  pray  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion ? What  made  you  fly  your  country  ? 

Marq.  My  religion,  monsieur. 

Sir  Har.  So  you  fled  for  your  religion  ont  of 
France  ; and  are  a downright  atheist  in  England  ? 

A very  tender  conscience  truly  ! 

Marq.  Begar,  monsieur,  my  conscience  be  de 
ver’  tendre  ; he  no  suffer  not  his  mastre  to  starve, 
pardie  ! 

Sir  Har.  Corne,  sir,  no  ceremony  ; refund. 

Marq.  Refunde  ! vat  is  dat  refund©  ? Parles 
Français,  monsieur. 

Sir  Har.  No,  sir  ; I tell  you  in  plain  English, 
retum  my  money,  or  I’il  lay  you  by  the  heels. 

Marq . Oh  ! begar  dere  is  the  Anglisman  now.  . 
Dere  is  de  law  for  me.  De  law!  Ecoute, 
monsieur  sir  Arry — voyes  ça. — De  France  marquis 
scorn  de  law.  My  broder  lend  your  vife  de  money, 
and  here  is  my  witness.  [Draw*. 

Sir  Har.  Your  evidence,  sir,  is  very  positive, 
and  shall  be  examined  : but  this  is  no  place  to  try  ( 
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the  cause  ; we'U  cross  the  Park  into  the  fields  ; you 
shall  throw  down  the  money  between  us,  and  the 
beat  title,  upon  a fair  hearing,  shall  take  it  up. — 
Allons  ! 

Marq.  Oh  ! de  tout  mon  cœur. — Allons  ! Fient 
à 1a  tête,  begar  ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — A Boom  in  Colonel  Standard’s 

Hotue. 

Enter  Lady  Luuwnx  and  Paul  y. 

Lady  Lure.  Psha  ! I’m  such  a frightfal  fool  ! 
’Twas  nothing  but  a fancy. — Corne,  Parly,  get  me 
pen  and  ink,  I’U  divert  it.  Sir  Harry  shall  know 
what  a wife  he  had,  I’m  resolved.  Though  he 
would  not  hear  me  speak,  he'll  read  my  letter 
sure.  [Sto  down  to  write. 

Ghost.  [ Within."]  Hold! 

Lady  Lure . Protect  me  ! — Parly,  don’t  leave 
me. — But  I won’t  mind  it. 

Ghost . Hold  ! 

Lady  Lure . Defend  me  ! — Don’t  you  hear  a 
voice  ? 

Par.  I thought  so,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Itcalled  hold. — I will  venture  once 
more.  down  to  write. 

Ghost.  Disturb  no  more  the  quiet  of  the  dead. 
Lady  Lure.  Now,  ’tis  plain,  I heard  the  words. 
Par.  Deliver  us,  madam,  and  forgive  us  our 
sins  ! what  is  it  ? 

Enter  Ghost  ; Lady  Lurrwrll  and  Parly  shriek , and  run 
to  a corner  of  the  stage. 

Ghost.  Behold  the  airy  form  of  wrong’d  Angelica, 
Forced  from  the  shades  below  to  vindicate  her 
famé. 

Forbear,  malicious  woman,  thus  to  load 
With  scandalous  reproach  the  grave  of  innocence. 
Repent,  vain  woman  ! 

Thy  matrimonial  vow  is  register'd  above. 

And  ail  the  breaches  of  that  solemn  faith 
Are  register’d  below.  I’m  sent  to  warnthee  to 
repent. 

Forbear  to  wrong  thy  injured  husband’s  bed, 
Disturb  no  more  the  quiet  of  the  dead. 

[5<a7*«  qffl— Lady  Lurkwbll  swoons,  Parly  supports  her. 
Par.  Help  ! help  ! help  ! 

Enter  Colonel  Standard  and  Captafn  Firrball. 

Stand.  Bless  us  ! what,  fainting  ! What’s  the 
matter  ? 

Pire.  Breeding,  breeding,  sir. 

Par.  Oh,  sir,  we’re  frighted  to  death  ; here  has 
been  the  ghost  again. 

Stand.  Ghost  ! why  you’re  mad,  sure  ! What 
ghost  ? 

Par.  The  ghost  of  Angelica,  sir  Harry  Wildair’s 
wife. 

Stand.  Angelica  ! 

Par.  Yes,  sir  ; and  here  it  preached  to  us  the 
Lord  knows  what,  and  murdered  my  miatress  with 
mere  morale. 

Pire.  A good  hearing,  sir  ; ’twill  do  her  good. 
Stand.  Take  her  in,  Parly. — [Parly  leads  out 
Lady  Lurrwrll.]  What  can  this  mean,  brother? 

F ire.  The'  meaning’s  plain.  There’s  a design  of 
communication  between  your  wife  and  sir  Harry; 
so  his  wife  is  corne  to  forbid  the  bans,  that’s  ail. 


Stand.  No,  no,  brother  : if  I may  be  induced  to 
believe  the  walking  of  ghosts,  I rather  fancy  that 
the  rattle-headed  fellow  her  husband  has  broke  the 
poor  lady’B  heart  ; which,  together  with  the  in- 
dignity  of  her  burial,  has  made  her  uneasy  in  her 
grave. — But  whatever  be  the  cause,  it’s  fit  we  im- 
mediately  find  out  sir  Harry,  and  inform  him. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — The  Park. 

Lord  Bkllamy  and  others  discovered  walking  about , Sir 

Harry  Wildair  and  Marquis  enter  and  pose  hastily 

over  the  stage. 

Lord  Bel.  Sir  Harry  1 [CaUs. 

Sir  Har.  My  lord  ! — Monsieur,  I’H  follow  you, 
sir.  [Fxtt  Marquis. 

Lord  Bel.  I must  talk  with  you,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  Pray,  my  lord,  let  it  be  very  short,  for 
I was  never  in  more  has  te  in  my  life. 

Lord  Bel.  May  I présumé,  sir,  to  inquire  the 
cause  that  detained  you  so  late  last  night  at  my 
house  ? 

Sir  Har.  [Aride.]  More  mischief  again  ! — 
[Aloud.]  Perhaps,  my  lord,  I may  not  présumé  to 
inform  you. 

Lord  Bel.  Then  perhaps,  sir,  1 may  présumé  to 
extort  it  from  you. 

Sir  Har.  Look  ye,  my  lord,  don’t  frown  ; it 
spoils  your  face. — But  if  you  must  know,  your 
lady  owes  me  two  hundred  guineas,  and  that  sum 
I will  présumé  to  extort  from  your  lordship. 

Lord  Bel.  Two  hundred  guineas  ! hâve  you  any- 
thing  to  show  for  it  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ha  1 ha  1 ha  ! Show  for  it,  my  lord  ! 
I showed  quint  and  quatorze  for  it  ; and  to  a man 
of  honour,  that’s  as  firm  as  a bond  and  judgment. 

Lord  Bel.  Corne,  sir,  this  won’t  pass  upon  me  ; 
l’m  a man  of  honour. 

Sir  Har.  Honour  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — ’Tis  very 
strange  that  sorne  men,  though  their  éducation 
be  never  so  gallant,  will  ne’er  leam  breeding  ! — 
Look  ye,  my  lord,  when  you  and  I were  under  the 
tuition  of  our  govemors,  and  conversed  only  with 
old  Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  Plutarch,  and  the  Uke  ; 
why  then  such  a man  was  a villain,  and  such  a one 
was  a man  of  honour  : but  now,  that  I hâve  known 
the  court,  a little  of  what  they  call  the  beau-monde 
and  the  bel- esprit,  I find  that  honour  looks  as  ridi- 
culous  as  Roman  buskins  upon  your  lordship,  or 
my  full  peruke  upon  Scipio  Africanus. 

Lord  Bel.  Why  should  you  think  so,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Because  the  world’s  improved,  my 
lord,  and  we  find  that  this  honour  is  a very  trouble- 
some  and  impertinent  thing.  Can’t  we  live 
together  like  good  neighbours  and  Christians,  as 
they  do  in  France  ? I lend  you  my  coach,  1 borrow 
yours  ; you  dine«with  me,  I sup  with  you  $ I lie 
with  your  wife,  and  you  lie  with  mine.  Honour  1 
that’s  such  an  impertinence  ! — Pray,  my  lord,  hear 
me.  What  does  your  honour  think  of  murdering 
your  friend’s  réputation  ? making  a jest  of  his  mis- 
fortunes  ? cheating  him  at  cards,  debauching  his 
bed,  or  the  like? 

Lord  Bel.  Why  rank  villany. 

Sir  Har.  Pish  1 pish  ! nothing  but  good  man- 
ners,  excess  of  good  manners.  Why,  you  han’t 
been  at  court  lately.  There  ’tîs  the  only  practice 
to  show  our  wit  and  breeding. — As  for  instance, 
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your  friend  reflects  upon  you  when  absent,  becanse 
'tis  good  manners  ; rallies  yon  when  présent, 
because  'tis  witty  ; cbeats  yon  at  piquet,  to  show 
he  has  been  in  France  ; and  lies  with  yonr  wife,  to 
show  he's  a man  of  qoality. 

Lord  Bel.  Very  well,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  In  short,  my  lord,  you  hâve  a wrong 
notion  of  things.  Should  a man  with  a handsome 
wife  revenge  ail  affronts  done  to  his  hononr,  poor 
White,  Chaves,  Morris,  Locket,  Pawlet,  and  Pon- 
tack,  were  ntterly  ruined. 

Lord  Bel.  How,  so,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har . Becanse,  my  lord,  yon  mnst  rnn  ail 
their  customers  quite  through  the  body.  Were  it 
not  for  abnsing  yonr  men  of  hononr,  taverne  and 
chocolate-hou3es  could  not  snbsist  ; and  were  there 
but  a round  taz  laid  upon  scandai,  and  false  poli- 
tics,  we  men  of  figure  would  find  it  much  heavier 
than  four  shillings  m the  ponnd. — Corne,  corne, 
my  lord  ; no  more  on't,  for  shame  ; yonr  honour  is 
safe  enongh,  for  I hâve  the  key  of  its  back-door 
in  my  pocket.  [Jîmiw  qff. 

Lord  Bel.  Sir,  I shall  meet  yon  another  time. 

[ExiL 


SCENE  V.— The  Fietds. 

Enter  Marquis  with  a Footman  carrying  his  fighting 

équipage , pumps,  caps,  Sçc.  He  dresses  himself  accord- 

ingly , andjtourishes  about  the  stage. 

Marq.  Sa  ! sa  ! sa  ! fient  à la  tête  ! — Sa — emba- 
racade  ; — quart  sur  redouble!  Hey  ! 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Sir  Har.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! the  devil  ! mnst  I fight 
with  a tumbler  ? These  French  are  as  great  fops 
in  their  quarrels  as  in  their  amours. 

Marq.  Allons  ! allons  ! Stripe,  stripe. 

Sir  Har . No,  no,  sir  ; 1 never  strip  to  engage  a 
man  ; I fight  as  I dance. — Corne,  sir,  down  with 
the  money. 

Marq,  Dere  it  is,  pardie  ! — [Lays  down  the  bag 
between  them .]  Allons  ! — 

Enter  Dicky,  and  gives  Sir  Hakrv  a gun. 
Morbleu  ! que  ça  ? 

Sir  Har.  Now,  Monsieur,  if  yon  offer  to  stir, 
l’il  shoot  yon  through  the  head. — Dicky,  take  np 
the  money,  and  carry  it  home. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  Here  it  is,  faith  : and  if  my 
master  be  killed,  the  money' s my  own. 

[Takes  up  the  bag , and  exil  with  Footman. 

Marq.  Oh  morblen!  de  Anglisman  be  one 
coward. 

Sir  Har.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! Where’s  yonr  France 
politique  now  ? Corne,  Monsieur  ; you  must  know 
I scorn  to  fight  any  man  for  my  own  ; but  now 
we're  upon  the  level  ; and  sine»  you  hâve  been  at 
the  trouble  of  putting  on  your  habiliments,  I must 
requite  your  pains.  So  corne  on,  sir. 

[Lays  down  the  gun,  and  uses  his  sword. 

Marq.  Corne  on  ! for  wat  ? wen  de  money  is  gone  ! 
de  Franceman  fight  where  dere  is  no  profit  ! Par- 
donnez-moi, pardie  ! [Sitr  down  to  pull  off  his  pumps. 

Sir  Har.  Hold,  hold,  sir  ; you  must  fight.  Tell 
me  how  you  came  by  this  picture  ? 

Marq.  [Starting  up.]  Wy  den,  begar,  monsieur 
chevalier,  since  de  money  be  gone,  me  will  speak 
de  vérité. — Pardie,  monsieur,  me  did  make  de 


cuckle  of  you,  and  your  vife  send  me  de  picture 
for  my  pain. 

Sir  Har.  Look  ye,  sir,  if  I thought  you  had 
merit  enough  to  gain  a ladv’s  heart  from  me,  I would 
shake  hands  immediately,  and  be  friends  : but  as  I 
believe  you  to  be  a vain  scandalous  liar,  1*11  eut 
your  throat.  [Theyftght. 

Enter  Colonel  Standard  and  Captain  Firxball,  who  part 

them. 

Stand.  Hold, hold,  gentlemen  ! — Brother,  secure 
the  marquis. — Corne,  sir  Harry,  put  up  ; I hâve 
something  to  say  to  you  very  serions. 

Sir  Har.  Say  it  quickly  then  ; for  I’m  a little 
out  of  humour,  and  want  something  to  make  me 
laugh. 

[As  they  talk  Marquis  dresses , and  Captain  Fruiuu 
helps  him. 

Stand.  Will  what's  very  serious  make  you 
laugh  ? 

Sir  Har.  Most  of  alL 

Stand.  Psha!  Pray,  sir  Harry,  tell  me  urhat 
made  you  leave  your  wife  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! I knew  it. — Pray, 
colonel,  what  makes  you  stay  with  your  wife  ? 

Stand.  Nay,  but  pray  answer  me  directly  ; I beg 
it  as  a favour. 

Sir  Har.  Why  then,  colonel,  you  must  know  we 
were  a pair  of  the  most  happy,  toying,  foolish 
people  in  the  world,  till  she  got,  I don’t  know  how, 
a crotchet  of  jealousy  in  her  head.  This  made  her 
frumpish  ; but  we  had  ne'er  an  angry  word  : she 
only  fell  a-crying  over  night,  and  I went  for  Italy 
next  moming. — But  pray  no  more  on’t. — Are  you 
hurt,  monsieur  ? 

Stand.  But,  sir  Harry,  you’ll  be  serious  when  I 
tell  you  that  her  ghost  appears. 

Sir  Har.  Her  ghost  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! That's 
pleasant,  faith. 

Stand . As  sure  as  fate,  it  walks  in  my  house. 

Sir  Har.  In  jour  house  ! — Corne  along,  colonel  ! 
By  the  Lard  l'Û  kiss  it 

[Exit  with  Colflnd  Standard. 

Marq.  Monsieur  le  capitaine,  adieu  ! 

F ire.  Adieu  ! no,  sir,  you  shall  fbllow  sir  Harry. 

Marq.  For  wat  ? 

Fire.  For  what!  why,  d'ye  think  I’m  rach  a 
rogue  as  to  part  a couple  of  gentlemen  when  they’re 
fighting,  and  not  see  ’em  make  an  end  on’t  ! I 
think  it  a less  sin  to  part  man  and  wife. — Corne 
along,  sir.  lExii,  potting  Marquis. 


SCENE  VI. — A Boom  in  Colonel  Standaud's 

House. 

Enter  Blr  Harry  Wildair  and  Colonel  8rnn»m, 

Sir  Har.  Well  then  ; this,  it  seems,  is  the 
enchanted  chamber.  The  ghost  has  pitched  upon 
a handsome  apartment  however— Well,  colonel, 
when  do  you  intend  to  begin  ? 

Stand.  What,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  To  laugh  at  me  ; I know  you  design  it. 

Stand.  Ha  ! by  ail  that’s  powerful,  there  it  is. 

Enter  Ghost  and  walks  across  the  stage. 

Sir  Har.  The  devil  it  is  ! — Hem  ! Blood,  I*B 
speak  to't. — Vous,  mademoiselle  Ghost,  parles- 
vous  Français  ? — No  ! — Hark  ye,  Mrs.  Ghost,  will 
your  ladyship  be  pleased  to  infbrm  us  wbo  you 
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are,  that  we  may  pay  you  the  respect  due  to  your 
quality  ? 

G hast.  I am  the  spirit  of  thy  departed  wife. 

Sir  Har.  Are  you,  faith  ! why  then  here’s  the 
body  of  thy  living  husband,  and  stand  me  if  you 
dare. — [Rum  to  her  and  embraces  Aer.]  Ha! 
’tis  substance,  Fin  sure. — But  hold,  lady  Ghost, 
stand  off  a little,  and  tell  me  in  good  earnest  nowt 
whether  you  are  alive  or  dead  ? 

Angel.  [ Throtoing  off  her  shroud. ] Alive! 
alive  U[Auni  and  throws  her  arme  about  his 
necle]  and  never  lived  so  much  as  in  this  moment. 

Sir  Har.  Wbat  d’ye  think  of  the  ghost  now, 
colonel  ? — [SA*  hangs  upon  Aim.]  Is  it  not  a very 
loving  ghost  ? 

Stand.  Amazement! 

Sir  Har . Ay,  'tis  amazement,  truly. — Look  ye, 
ma  dam,  I hâte  to  converse  so  familiarly  with  spirits  : 
p ray  keep  your  distance. 

Angel.  1 am  alive,  indeed  I am. 

Sir  Har.  I don’tbelievea  word  on’t  [Moving  away. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  you’re  more  afraid  now  than 
before. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  most  men  are  more  afraid  of  a 
living  wife  than  a dead  one. 

Stand.  ’Tis  good  manners  to  leave  you  together, 
however.  [iftrit. 

Angel.  ’Tis  unkind,  my  dear,  after  so  long  and 
tedious  an  absence,  to  act  the  etranger  so.  I now 
shall  die  in  earnest,  and  must  for  ever  vanish  from 
your  sight  C Weeping  and  going. 

Sir  Har.  Hold,  bold,  madam  ! Don’t  be  angry, 
my  dear  ; you  took  me  unprovided  : had  you  but 
sent  me  word  of  your  Corning,  I bad  got  three  or 
four  speeches  out  of  Oroonoko  and  the  Mourning 
Bride  upon  this  occasion,  that  would  hâve  charmed 
your  very  heart.  But  we’ll  do  'as  well  as  we  can  ; 
I’il  hâve  the  music  from  both  houses;  Pawlet  and 
Locket  shall  contrive  for  our  taste;  we’ll  charm 
our  ears  with  Abel's  voice  ; feast  our  eyes  with  one 
another  ; and  thus,  with  ail  our  senses  tuned  to 
love,  we’ll  hurl  off  our  dothes,  leap  into  bed,  and 
•there — look  ye,  madam,  if  I don’t  welcome  you 
home  with  ruptures  more  natural  and  more  moving 
than  ail  the  plays  in  Christendom — 1*11  say  no  more. 

Angel.  As  mad  as  ever! 

Sir  Har.  But  ease  my  wonder  first,  and  let  me 
know  the  riddle  of  your  death. 

Angel.  Your  unkind  departure  hence,  and  your 
avoiding  me  abroad,  made  me  résolve,  since  I could 
not  live  with  you,  to  die  to  ail  the  world  besides  ; 
I fancied  that  though  it  ezceeded  the  force  of  love, 
yet  the  power  of  grief  perhaps  might  change  your 
humour,  and  therefore  had  it  given  out  that  I died 
in  France;  my  sicknessat  Montpelier, which indeed 
was  nezt  to  death,  and  the  affront  offered  to  the 
body  of  our  ambassador’s  chaplain  at  Paris,  con- 
duced  to  hâve  my  burial  private.  This  deceived 
my  retinue  ; and  by  the  assistance  of  my  woman, 
and  your  faithful  servant,  I got  into  man’s  clothes, 
came  home  into  England,  and  sent  him  to  observe 
your  motions  abroad,  with  orders  not  to  undeceive 
you  till  your  return. — Here  I met  you  in  the 
qnality  of  beau  Banter,  your  busy  brother,  under 
which  disguise  1 hâve  disappointed  your  design 
upon  my  lady  Lurewell  ; and  in  the  form  of  a 
ghost,  hâve  revenged  the  scandai  she  this  day  threw 
upon  me,  and  hâve  frighted  her  sufficiently  from 
lying  alone.  I did  résolve  to  bave  frighted  you 
likewise,  but  you  were  too  hard  for  me. 


Sir  Har.  How  weak,  how  squeamish,  and  how 
fearful,  are  women  when  they  want  to  be  humoured  ! 
and  how  extravagant,  how  daring,  and  how  pro- 
voking,  when  they  get  the  impertinent  maggot  in 
their  head  ! — But  by  what  means,  my  dear,  could 
you  purchase  this  double  disguise  ? How  came  you 
by  my  letter  to  my  brother  ? 

Angel.  By  intercepting  ail  your  letters  since  I 
came  home.  But  for  my  ghostly  cuntrivance, 
good  Mrs.  Parly  (moved  by  the  justness  of  my  cause, 
and  a bribe)  was  my  chief  engineer. 

Enter  C&ptain  Firkball  and  Marquis. 

F ire.  Sir  Harry,  if  you  hâve  a mind  to  fight  it 
out,  there's  your  man  ; if  not,  I hâve  dischai^ged 
my  trust. 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  monsieur  ! won’t  you  salute  your 
mistress,  sir  ? 

Marq.  Oh,  morbleu  ! Begar,  me  must  run  to 
some  oder  country  now  for  my  religion. 

Angel.  Oh  ! what  the  French  marquis  ! I know 
him. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  ay,  my  dear,  you  do  know  him, 
and  I can’t  be  angry,  because  ’tis  the  fashion  for 
ladies  to  know  everybody.  But  methinks,  madam, 
that  picture  now  ! — hang  it,  considering  ’twas  my 
gift,  you  might  bave  kept  it. — But  no  matter  ; my 
neighbours  shall  pay  for’t. 

Angel.  Picture,  my  dear  ! could  you  think  I 
e’er  would  part  with  that  ? No,  of  ail  my  jewels, 
this  alone  1 kept,  'cause  ’tw&s  given  by  you. 

[Show*  the  picture. 

Sir  Har.  Eh  ! wonderful  ! — And  what’s  this  ? 

[Tulling  out  the  other  picture. 

Ang.  They  are  very  much  alike. 

Sir  Har.  So  like,  that  one  might  fairly  pass  for 
t’other. — Monsieur  marquis,  écoute.  You  did  lie 
vid  my  vife,  and  she  did  give  you  de  picture  for 
your  pain.  Eh  ! corne,  sir,  add  to  your  France 
politique  a little  of  your  native  impudence,  and  tell 
us  plainly  how  you  came  by’t. 

Marq.  Begar,  monsieur  chevalier,  wen  de  France- 
man  can  tell  no  more  lie,  den  vill  he  tell  trute. — I 
was  acquaint  wid  de  paintre  dat  draw  your  lady’ s 
picture,  an*  I give  him  ten  pistole  for  de  copy. — An 
so  me  hâve  de  picture  of  aU  de  beauty  in  London  ; 
and  by  dis  politique,  me  hâve  de  réputation  to  lie 
wid  dem  ail. 

Sir  Har.  When  perhaps  your  pleasure  never 
reached  above  a pit-mask  in  your  life. 

Marq.  An’  begar,  for  dat  matre,  de  natre  of  wo- 
men, a pit-mask  is  as  good  as  de  best.  De  pleasure 
is  noting,  de  glory  is  ail  ; à la  mode  de  France. 

out. 

Sir  Har.  Go  tby  ways  for  a true  pattern  of  the 
vanity,  impertinence,  subtlety,  and  ostentation  of 
thy  country. — Look  ye,  captain,  give  me  thy  hand  ; 
once  I was  a friend  to  France  ; but  henceforth  I 
promise  to  sacrifice  my  fashions,  coaches,  wigs,  and 
vanity,  to  horses,  arma,  and  équipage,  and  serve 
my  lting  in  propria  persona , to  promote  a vigorous 
war,  if  there  be  occasion. 

JFire.  Bravely  said,  sir  Harry  ! And  if  ail  the 
beaux  in  the  side-boxes  were  of  your  mind,  we  would 
send  ’em  back  their  L’Abbé,  and  Balon,  and  show 
’em  a new  dance  to  the  tune  of  Harry  the  Fifth. 

Re-enler  Colonel  Standard  with  Lady  Lurrwzll,  Dicky, 

and  Parly. 

Sir  Har.  O colonel  ! such  discoveries  ! 

Stand.  Sir,  I hâve  heard  ail  from  your  servant  ; 
honest  Dicky  has  told  me  the  whole  story. 
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Sir  Heur.  Why  then,  let  Dicky  run  for  the  fid- 
dles  immediately. 

Dick.  Oh,  sir  ; I knew  what  it  would  corne  to  ; 
they’re  here  already,  sir. 

[Qoes  to  the  door  and  brings  in  Musiciens. 

Sir  Har . Then,  colonel,  we’ll  hâve  a new  wed- 
ding,  and  begin  it  with  a dance* — Strike  np. 

[A  Dance. 

Stand.  Now,  sir  Harry,  we  hâve  retrieved  our 
wives  ; yours  from  death,  and  mine  from  the  devil  ; 
and  they  are  at  présent  very  honest.  Bat  how  shall 
we  keep  ’em  so  ? 

Angel.  By  being  good  husbands,  sir  ; and  the 
great  secret  for  keeping  matters  right  in  wedlock, 
is  never  to  quarrel  with  your  wives  for  trifles.  For 
we  are  bat  babies  at  beat,  and  mast  hâve  oar  play, 
things,  our  longings,  our  vapours,  our  frights,  our 
monkeys,  our  china,  our  fashions,  our  washes, 
our  patches,  our  watere,  our  tattle  and  imperti- 
nence ; therefore,  1 say,  ’tis  better  to  let  a woman 
play  the  fool,  than  provoke  her  to  play  the  devil. 

Lady  Lure.  And  another  rule,  gentlemen,  let  me 
advise  you  to  observe,  never  to  be  jealous  ; or  if 
you  should,  be  sure  never  to  let  your  wife  think 
you  suspect  her  ; for  we  are  more  restrained  by 


the  scandai  of  the  lewdness,  than  by  the  wicked- 
ness  of  the  fact  ; when  once  a woman  has  borne  the 
shame  of  a whore,  she’ll  despatch  you  the  sin  In  a 
moment. 

Sir  Har.  We’re  obliged  to  you,  ladies,  for  your 
advice  ; and  in  return,  give  me  leave  to  give  you 
the  définition  of  a good  wife,  in  the  character  of  my 
own. — The  wit  of  her  conversation  never  outstripe 
the  conduct  of  her  behaviour  : she’s  affable  to  ail 
men,  free  with  no  man,  and  only  kind  to  me:  often 
cheerful,  sometimes  gay,  and  always  pleased,  but 
when  I am  angry  ; then  sorry,  not  sullen.  The 
Park,  playhouse,  and  cards,  she  frequents  in  com- 
pliance with  custom  ; but  her  diversions  of  inclina- 
tion are  at  home  : she’s  more  cautions  of  a 
remarkable  woman  than  of  a noted  wit,  well 
knowing  than  the  infection  of  her  own  ses  is  more 
catching  than  the  temptation  of  ours.  To  ail  thîs, 
sbe  is  beautiful  to  a wonder,  scoms  ail  devices  that 
engage  a g&llant,  and  uses  ail  arts  to  please  her 
husband. 

So  spite  of  satire  ’gainst  a married  life, 

A man  is  truly  bless’d  with  such  a wife. 

IBxcunt  omîtes. 


EPILOGUE, 


BT  A FRIEND.  8POKSN  BT  MONSIEUR  LE  MARQUIS. 


Ventre  bleu  ! vere  is  dis  dam  poet  ? vere  ? 
Garzoon  ! me  vil  eut  off  ail  his  two  ear  : 

Je  suis  enragé  ? — now  he  is  not  here. 

He  has  affront  de  French  ! le  vilain  béte. 

De  French  ! your  best  friend  ! — you  suffre  dat  ? 
Parbleu  ! messieurs,  a serait  fort  ingrate  ! 

Vat  hâve  you  English,  dat  you  can  call  your 
own  ? 

Vat  hâve  you  of  grand  plaisir  in  dis  towne, 

Vidout  it  corne  firom  France,  dat  will  go  down  ! 
Picquet,  basset  ; your  vin,  your  dress,  your  dance  ; 
’Tis  ail  you  see,  tout  à la  mode  de  France. 

De  beau  dere  buy  a hondre  knick,  knack  ; 

He  carry  ont  wit,  but  seldom  bring  it  back  : 

But  den  he  bring  a snuffbox  hinge,  so  small 
De  joint,  you  can  no  see  de  vark  at  ail, 


Cost  him  five  pistole,  dat  is  sheap  enough, 

In  tree  year  it  sal  save  alf  an  ounce  of  snoffe. 

De  coquette  she  ave  her  ratafia  dere, 

Her  gown,  her  complexion,  doux-yeux,  her  lovere; 
As  for  de  cuckol — dat  indeed  you  can  make  here. 
De  French  it  is  dat  teach  de  lady  wear 
De  short  muff,  wit  her  vite  elbow  bare  ; 

De  beau  de  large  muff,  with  his  sleeve  down  dere. 

[Pointing  to  bis  Jlngert. 
We  teach  your  vife  to  ope  dere  husbands’  purses, 
To  put  de  farbelo  round  dere  coach,  and  dere  horses. 
Garzoon  ! vee  teach  you  everything  de  varie  : 

For  vy  den  your  damn  poet  dare  to  snarie  ? 

Begar,  me  vil  be  revenge  upon  his  play, 

Tre  tousand  réfugiés  (Parbleu  c’est  vrai) 

Sali  ail  corne  here,  and  damn  him  upon  his  tird  day. 
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In  nova  fort  animus  mutatas  dioere  formas 
Corponu—  Ovin.  Met. 


TO  RICHARD  TIGHB,  ESQ. 

Sni,— Dedications  are  the  only  faahlons  in  the  world  (hat  are  more  disliked  for  being  universal  ; and  the  reaaon  le, 
tbat  they  very  seldom  fit  the  persans  they  were  made  for  ; but  I hope  to  avoid  the  oommon  obloquy  in  thls  address,  by 
laying  aside  the  poet  in  everything  but  the  dramatic  décorum  of  suiting  my  charaoter  to  the  person. 

From  the  part  of  Miràbel  in  thls  play,  and  another  charaoter  in  one  of  my  former,  people  are  willlng  to  compliment 
my  performance  in  drawing  a gay,  splendid,  generous,  easy,  fine  young  gentleman.  My  genius,  I must  confess,  bas  a 
bent  to  that  kind  of  description  ; and  my  vénération  for  y ou,  Sir,  may  pass  for  unqueetionable,  einoe  in  ail  those  happy 
aocomplishments,  you  corne  so  near  to  my  darling  charaoter,  abating  his  inconstanoy. 

What  an  nnspeakable  blessing  is  youth  and  fortune,  when  a happy  understanding  cornes  in,  to  moderato  the  deeiree 
of  the  first,  and  to  reflne  upon  the  advantagee  of  the  latter  ; when  a gentleman  is  master  of  ail  pleasures,  but  a slave  to 
none  ; who  has  travelled,  not  for  the  curioeity  of  the  sight,  but  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind’s  eye  ; and  who  retums 
full  of  everything  but  himself  !— An  author  might  say  a great  deal  more,  but  a friend,  Sir,  nay  an  enemy,  must  allow 
you  this. 

I ah  ail  here.  Sir,  meet  with  two  obstacles,  your  modesty  and  your  sense  ; the  first  as  a eensor  upon  the  sufcject,  the 
second  as  a oritic  upon  the  style.  But  I am  obstinate  in  my  purpose,  and  will  main  tain  what  I say  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  pen  ; which  I may  the  more  boldly  undertake,  having  ail  the  world  on  my  slde  ; nay,  I hâve  your  very  self  against 
you;  for  by  dedining  to  hear  your  own  merit,  your  frlends  are  authorised  the  more  to  proclaim  it. 

Your  generosity  and  easiness  of  temper  is  not  only  obvions  in  your  oommon  affaire  and  conversation,  but  moreplalnly 
évident  in  your  darling  amusement,  that  opener  and  dilater  of  the  mind,  music  ; — from  your  affection  for  this  delightful 
study,  we  may  deduoe  the  pieasing  harmony  that  is  apparent  in  ail  your  actions  : and  be  assured.  Sir,  that  a person 
must  be  possessed  of  a very  divine  soûl,  who  is  so  muoh  in  love  with  the  entertainment  of  angels. 

From  your  encouragement  of  music,  if  there  be  any  poetry  here,  it  has  a daim,  by  the  right  of  kindred,  to  your 
fiavour  and  affection.  You  were  pleaaed  to  honour  the  représentation  of  this  play  with  your  appearance  at  several 
times,  which  flattored  my  hopes  that  there  might  be  something  in  it  which  your  good-nature  might  excuse.  With  the 
honour  1 here  in  tend  for  myself,  I likewise  commit  the  interest  of  my  nation,  by  showing  a person  that  is  so  much  a 
réputation  and  crédit  to  my  country.  Bcsidee  ail  this,  I was  willing  to  make  a handsome  compliment  to  the  place  of 
my  pupilage  ; by  informing  the  world  that  so  fine  a gentleman  had  the  seeds  of  his  éducation  in  the  saine  universlty, 
and  at  the  time  with,  Sir,  your  most  faithful,  and  moet  humble  servant, 

O.  FARQUHAR. 


PREFACE. 

To  give  you  the  history  of  this  play  would  but  cause  the  reader  and  the  writera  trouble  to  no  purpose  ; I shall  only  say 
that  I took  the  hint  from  Fletcher’s  " Wild-Gooee  Chase  and  to  thoee  who  say,  that  I hâve  spoiled  the  original,  I wish 
no  other  injury,  but  that  they  would  say  it  again. 

As  to  the  suoceas  of  it,  I tbink  'tis  but  a kind  of  Cremona  business,  I hâve  neither  loet  nor  won.  I pnshed  fairly,  but 
the  Frenoh  were  prepossessed,  and  the  charma  of  G&llic  heds  were  toohard  for  an  English  brain  ; but  lam  proud  to  own, 
that  I hâve  laid  my  head  at  the  ladies*  feet.  The  favour  was  unavoidable,  for  we  are  a nation  so  very  fond  of  improving 
our  understanding,  that  the  instructions  of  a play  does  no  good,  when  it  cornes  in  compétition  with  the  moral  of  minuet. 
Pliny  tells  us  in  his  “ Natural  History, **  of  éléphants  that  were  taught  to  dance  on  the  ropes  ; if  this  oould  be  made 
practicablenow,  what  a number  of  subecriptions  might  be  had  to  bring  the  Great  Mogul  out  of  Fleet-street,  and  make 
him  dance  between  the  acte  ! 

I remember,  that  about  two  years  ago,  I had  a gentleman  from  France  that  brought  the  playhouse  some  flfty 
audiences  in  five  months  ; than  why  should  I be  surprised  to  find  a Freneh  lady  do  as  muoh  ? Tis  the  prettiest  way  in 
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tbe  world  of  despislng  the  French  klng,  to  let  hixn  see  that  we  can  afford  money  to  bribe  away  h la  danoera,  when  ke, 
poor  man,  has  exbausted  ail  bis  stock,  in  buying  of  sonie  pitiful  towns  and  prlnolpalitles  : cum  multit  aliis.  Wbat  can 
be  a gréa  ter  compliment  to  our  generous  nation,  than  to  bave  the  lady,  upon  ber  retour  to  Paris,  boast  of  tbeir  splendid 
entertainment  in  England,  of  the  complaisance,  liberality,  and  good-nature  of  a people,  that  thronged  her  bouse  so  full 
that  sbe  had  not  room  to  stick  a pin  ; and  left  a poor  fellow,  that  had  the  misfortune  of  beingone  of  themælTes,  withooft 
one  farthing,  for  balf  a year’s  pains  that  be  had  taken  for  tbeir  entertainment  ! 

There  were  some  gentlemen  in  the  pit  tbe  first  night,  that  took  the  hint  from  the  prologue  to  dama  the  play  ; but 
they  mode  suoh  a noise  in  the  execution,  that  tbe  people  took  the  outcry  for  a repriere  ; so  that  the  darling  mlachief 
was  overl&id  by  tbeir  over-fondness  of  the  changeling.  Tis  somewhat  hard,  that  gentlemen  should  debase  themselves 
into  a faction  of  a dosen,  to  stab  a single  person,  whonever  had  the  resolution  to  face  two  men  at  a time  ; if  he  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  any  misimderstandlng  with  a partioular  person,  he  has  had  a particular  person  to  answer  it.  But 
these  sparks  would  be  remarkable  in  their  resentment  ; and  if  anybody  falls  under  their  dlspleasure,  they  soam  to  caU 
him  to  a particular  aooount,  but  will  very  honourably  burnhishouse,  or  pick  his  pocket. 

The  New-house  has  perfeotly  made  me  a oonvert  by  their  dvility  on  my  sixth  night  ; for,  to  be  friands,  and  wwngsd 
at  the  saine  time,  I must  give  them  a play,  that  is, — when  I Write  another.  For  faction  runs  so  high,  that  I could  wish 
the  senate  would  suppress  the  bouses,  or  put  in  foroe  the  act  against  bribing  élections  ; that  house  which  has  the  xnoat 
farours  to  bestow,  will  certainly  carry  it,  spite  of  ail  poctical  Justice  that  would  support  t'other. 

I hareheard  some  people  so  extravagantly  angry  at  thisplay,  that  one  would  think  they  had  no  reason  to  be  displeased 
at  ail  ; whilst  some  (otherwise  naen  of  good  sense)  hâve  commended  it  so  much,  that  1 was  afraid  they  ridiculed  me  ; ao 
that  between  both,  I am  abeolutely  at  a loes  what  to  think  on’t  ; for  though  the  cause  has  corne  on  six  days  suooceoirdy, 
yet  the  trial,  I fanoy , is  not  determlned.  When  our  dévotion  to  Lent,  and  our  lady,  lsorar,  the  business  will  bebrooght 
onagaln.and  then  shall  we  hâve  fair  play  for  our  money. 

There  is  a gentleman  of  the  first  understandlng,  and  a very  good  critio,  who  said  of  Mr.  Wilka,  that  in  this  part  he 
out-acted  himself,  and  ail  men  thathe  ever  saw.  I would  not  rob  Mr.  Wllks,  by  a worse  expression  of  mine,  of  a compli- 
ment that  he  so  much  deeenrea. 

I had  almoetforgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  tumof  plot  in  the  lastaot,ls  an  adventursof  Chevalier  de  Chastillan  in  Paris, 
and  matter  of  faot  ; but  the  thlng  is  so  universally  known,  that  I think  this  adrioe  might  harebeen  spaxed,  as  well  as 
ail  therestof  the  préface,  far  any  good  lt  will  do  either  to  me  or  the  play. 


DRAMÀTIS  PERSONÆ. 


O ld  Mulahxl,  an  agtd  Gentleman  qfan  odd  eom - 
pound,  between  the  peevithnett  incident  to  hit 
ye art,  and  hit  fatherly  fondnett  towardt  hit 
Son . 

Yoimo  Mirabrl,  hit  Son. 

Captain  Dorstrs,  an  honett  good-natured  Fel- 
lote,  that  thinkt  himtelf  a greaterfool  than  he  it. 

Dugaud,  Brother  to  Omaha. 

Pktit,  Servant  to  Dooaid,  and  aflerwardt  to 
Omaha. 


Omaha,  a Lady  contraeted  to  Yoohg  Houikl, 
who  would  bring  him  to  rtaton. 

Bisarrs,  a whimtieal  Lady , Friend  to  Omaha, 
admired  by  Durststs. 

Lamobcs,  a Woman  ofcontrivance. 


Bravoes,  Oentlemen,  ,Ladies,  Soldfara,  Bis| 
Fiddler,  Maids,  Page,  and  other  Serrants. 


SCENE, — Paris. 


PROLOGUE, 


WRITTEN  BT  MB.  MOTTEUX. 


Lire  hungry  guests,  a sitting  audience  looks: 
Plays  are  like  snppera  : poeta  are  the  cooks. 

The  founder’s  you  : the  table  is  this  place  : 

The  carrera  we  : the  prologue  is  the  grâce. 

Each  act,  a course  ; each  scene,  a different  dish. 
Though  we’re  in  Lent,  I donbt  you’re  still  for  fiesh. 
Satire’s  the  sauce,  high-season’d,  sharp,  and  rough  : 
Kind  masks  and  beaux,  I hope  you’re  pepper-proof  ? 
Wit  is  the  wine  ; but  ’tia  so  scarce  the  true, 

Poeta,  like  rintnera,  balderdaah  and  brew. 

Your  surly  scenes,  where  rant  and  bloodshed  join, 
Are  butcher’s  méat,  a battle’s  a sirloin. 

Your  scenes  of  love,  so  fiowing,  soft,  and  chaste, 
Are  water-gruel,  witbout  sait  or  taste. 

Bawdy’s  fat  renison,  wbich,  though  stale,  can 
please: 

Your  rakes  lore  hauts-goûts,  like  your  damn’d 
French  cheese. 

Your  rarity  for  the  fair  guest  to  gspe  on, 

Is  your  niee  squeaker,  or  Italian  capon  ; 


Or  tout  French  rirgin-pullet,  gamish’d  round. 
And  dress’d  with  sauce  of  some— four  hundred 
pound. 

An  opéra,  like  an  oglio,  moka  the  âge  ; 

Farce  is  the  hasty-pudding  of  the  stage. 

For  when  you’re  treated  with  indifférant  cheer, 

Ye  can  dispense  with  slender  atage-coach  lara. 

A pastorales  whipp’d  cream  ; stage  whima,  mera 
trash  ; 

And  tragi-comedy,  half  fish  half  ffeah. 

Bat  comedy,  that,  thatfB  the  darling  cheer. 

This  night  we  hope  you’U  an  Inconstant  bear  : 
Wild-fowl  is  liked  in  playhonse  ali  the  year. 

Yet  sinoe  each  mind  betrays  a different  taste. 
And  every  dish  scarce  pleases  erery  guest, 

If  aught  you  relish,  do  not  damn  the  rest. 

This  favour  craved,  np  let  the  music  strike  : 

You’re  welcome  alL  — Now  fall  to  where  you 
like. 


SCENE  I. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A Street . 

Enter  Dugard  and  Petit. 

Dug.  Sirrah,  what’ s o’clock  ? 

Pet.  Tumed  of  eleven,  sir. 

Dug.  No  more  ! We  bave  rid  a swinging  pace 
from  Nemours  sinee  two  this  morning  ! Petit, 
run  to  Rousseau’s,  and  bespeak  a dinner  at  a louis- 
d’or  a bead,  to  be  ready  by  one. 

Pet.  How  many  will  there  be  of  you,  sir  ? 

Dug.  Let  me  see  ; Mirabel  one,  Duretete  two  ; 
m y self  tbree — 

Pet.  And  I four. 

Dug.  Hownow,  sir,  at  your  old  travelling  fami- 
liarity  ! Wben  abroad,  yon  bad  some  freedom  for 
want  of  better  company  ; but  among  my  friands  at 
Paris  pray  remember  yonr  distance. — Begone,  sir  ! 
— [Exit  Petit.]  This  fellow’s  wit  was  necessary 
abroad,  but  he’s  too  cunning  for  a domestic  ; I 
mnst  dispose  of  bim  some  way  else. — Who’s  here? 
Old  Mirabel,  and  my  sister  ! 

Enter  Old  Mnunz.  and  Ouika. 

My  dearest  sister  ! 

Ori.  My  brotber  ! wel corne  ! 

Dug.  Monsieur  Mirabel!  I’m  heartily  glad  to 
see  you. 

Old  Mir . Honest  Mr.  Dugard,  by  tbe  blood  of 
tbe  Mirabels  I’m  your  most  humble  servant. 

Dug.  Why,  sir,  you  cast  your  skin  sure  ! you’re 
brisk  and  gay,  lusty  bealth  about  you,  no  sign 
of  âge  but  your  süver  hairs. 

Old  Mir . Silver  bain  ! then  they  are  quieksilver 
hairs,  sir.  Wbilst  I bave  golden  pockets,  let  my 
hairs  be  silver  an  they  will.  Adsbud,  sir,  I can 
dance,  and  sing,  and  drink,  and — no,  I can't  wench. 
But,  Mr.  Dugard,  no  news  of  my  son  Bob  in  ail 
your  travels  ? 

Dug.  Your  son's  corne  home,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Corne  home  ! Bob  corne  home  ? By 
tbe  blood  of  tbe  Mirabels,  Mr.  Dugard,  what  say 
ye? 

Ori . Mr.  Mirabel  retumed,  sir  ? 

Dug.  He's  certainly  corne,  and  you  may  see  him 
within  this  hour  or  two. 

Old  Mir . Swear  it,  Mr.  Dugard,  presently 
swear  it 

Dug.  Sir,  be  came  to  town  with  me  this  mom- 
ing,  I left  him  at  tbe  bagnieur’s,  being  a littls  dis- 
ordered  after  riding,  and  1 shall  see  him  again 
presently. 

Old  Mir.  What  ! and  he  was  ashamed  to  ask 
blessing  with  bis  boots  on  ? A nice  dog  ! Well, 
and  how  fares  the  young  rogne,  ba  ? 

Dug.  A fine  gentleman,  sir.  He’ll  be  bis  own 
messenger. 

Old  Mir.  A fine  gentleman  ! But  is  the  rogue 
like  me  still  ? 

Dug.  Why  yes,  sir  ; be’s  very  like  his  mother, 
and  as  like  you  as  most  modern  sons  are  to  their 
fathers. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  sir,  don't  you  think  that  I begat 
him  ? 

Dug.  Why  yes,  sir  ; you  married  his  mother, 


and  he  inherits  your  estate.  He's  very  like  you, 
upon  my  word. 

Ori.  And  pray,  brotber,  what*s  become  of  his 
honest  companion,  Duretete  ? 

Dug.  Who,  tbe  captain  ? The  very  same,  be 
went  abroad  ; he’s  tbe  only  Frenchman  I ever  knew 
that  could  not  change. — Your  son,  Mr.  Mirabel,  is 
more  obliged  to  nature  for  that  fellow’s  composition 
than  for  bis  own  ; for  he's  more  happy  in  Duretete’s 
folly  than  bis  own  wit  In  short  they  are  as  inse-  I 
parable  as  finger  and  thumb,  but  tbe  first  instance 
in  the  world,  I believe,  of  opposition  in  friendship. 

Old  Mir . Very  well  ; will  he  be  home  to  dinner, 
think  ye  ? 

Dug.  Sir,  be  bas  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a din- 
ner for  us  at  Rousseau’ s at  a louis-d’or  a head. 

Old  Mir.  A louis-d’or  a bead  ! Well  said,  Bob  ; 
by  the  blood  of  tbe  Mirabels,  Bob’s  improved.  But, 
Mr.  Dugard,  was  it  so  civil  of  Bob  to  visit  mon- 
sieur Rousseau  before  his  own  naturel  father  ? eh  ! 
— Heark’ee  Oriana,  what  think  you  now,  of  a fel- 
low  that  can  eat  and  drink  ye  a whole  louis-d’or  at 
a sitting  ? He  must  be  as  strong  as  Hercules  ; life 
and  spirit  in  abundance.  Before  Gad  I don’t  won- 
der  at  these  men  of  quality,  that  their  own  wives 
can’t  serve  ’em  ! A louis-d’or  a head  ! — ’tis 
enough  to  stock  the  whole  nation  with  bastards, 
’tis  faith. — Mr.  Dugard,  I leave  you  with  your 
sister.  lExfL 

Dug.  Well,  sister,  I need  not  ask  you  how  you 
do,  your  looks  résolve  me  ; (air,  tall,  well-shaped  ; 
you’re  almost  grown  out  of  my  remembrance. 

Ori.  Why,  truly,  brother,  I look  pretty  well, 
thank  nature  and  my  toilet  ; I hâve  ’scaped  the 
jaundice,  green-sickness,  and  the  small-poz  ; I eat 
three  meals  a day,  and  very  merry  when  up,  and 
sleep  soundly  when  I’m  down. 

Dug.  But,  sister,  you  remember  that  upon  my 
going  abroad  you  would  choose  this  old  gentleman 
for  your  guardian  ; he’s  no  more  related  to  our 
family  than  Prester  John,  and  I hâve  no  reason  to 
think  you  mistrusted  my  management  of  your  for- 
tune, therefore  pray  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  with- 
out  réservation  the  true  cause  of  making  such  a 
choice. 

Ori.  Look’ee,  brother,  you  were  going  a rambling, 
and  ’twas  proper  lest  I should  go  a rambling  too, 
that  somebody  should  take  care  of  me.  Old  mon- 
sieur Mirabel  is  an  honest  gentleman,  was  our 
father’s  friend,  and  has  a young  lady  in  his  house, 
whose  company  I like,  and  who  has  chosen  him  for 
her  guardian  as  well  as  I. 

Dug.  Who,  mademoiselle  Bisarre  ? 

Ori.  The  same  ; we  live  merrily  together,  with- 
out  scandai  or  reproach  ; we  make  much  of  the  old 
gentleman  between  us,  and  he  takes  care  of  us  ; we 
eat  what  we  like,  go  to  bed  when  we  please,  rise 
when  we  will,  ail  the  week  we  dance  and  sing,  and 
upon  Sundays  go  first  to  church  and  then  to  the 
play.  Now,  brother,  besides  these  motives  for 
choosing  this  gentleman  for  my  guardian,  perhaps 
I had  some  private  reasons. 

Dug.  Not  so  private  as  you  imagine,  sister; 
your  love  to  young  Mirabel  ; no  secret  1 can  assure 
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yon,  but  80  public  that  ail  your  friends  are  ashamed 
on’t. 

Ori.  O’  my  word  tben,  my  friends  are  very  bash- 
ful  ; though  I’m  afraid,  sir,  tbat  those  people  are 
not  ashamed  enough  at  their  own  crimes,  who  hâve 
so  many  blushes  to  spare  for  the  faults  of  their 
neighbours. 

Dug.  Ay,  but  sister,  the  people  say — 

OH.  Psha,  hang  the  people  ! they’ll  talk  treason, 
and  profane  their  Maker  ; must  we  therefore  in  fer 
that  our  king  is  a tyrant,  and  religion  a cheat  ? 
Look’ee,  brother,  their  court  of  inquiry  is  a tavem, 
and  their  informer  claret.  They  think  as  they  drink, 

I and  swallow  réputations  like  loches  : a lady’s  health 
goes  briskly  round  with  the  glass,  but  her  honour 
is  lost  in  the  toast. 

Dug.  Ay,  but  sister,  there  is  still  something — 

On.  If  there  be  something,  brother,  ,tis  none  of 
the  people's  something  ; marnage  is  my  thing,  and 
1*11  stick  to’t. 

Dug.  Marriage  1 young  Mirabel  marry  ! heTl 
build  churches  sooner.  Take  heed,  sister,  though 
your  honour  stood  proof  to  his  home-bred  assaults, 
you  must  keep  a stricter  guard  for  the  future  ; he 
1 has  now  got  the  foreign  air  and  the  Italian  softness, 

| his  wit*s  improved  by  converse,  his  behaviour 
finished  by  observation,  and  his  assurance  con- 
firmed  by  success.  Sister,  I can  assure  you  he  has 
made  his  conquests  ; and  'tis  a plague  upon  your 
sex,  to  be  the  soonest  deceived  by  those  very  men 
i that  you  know  hâve  been  false  to  others. 

Ori.  Then  wby  will  you  tell  me  of  his  conquests  ? 
for  I must  confess  there  is  no  title  to  a woman's 
favour  so  engaging  as  the  repute  of  a handsome 
dissimulation.  There  is  something  of  a pride  to  see 
afellow  lie  at  our  feet,  tbat  has  triumphed  over  so 
many  ; and  then,  I don’t  know,  we  fancy  he  must 
hâve  something  extraordinary  about  him  to  please 
us,  and  that  we  hâve  something  engaging  about  us 
to  secure  him,  so  we  can’t  be  quiet,  till  we  put  our- 
selves  upon  the  lay  of  being  both  disappointed. 

Dug.  But  then,  sister,  he’s  as  fickle — 

Ori.  For  Gad’s  sake,  brother,  tell  me  no  more  of 
his  faults,  for  if  you  do  I shall  run  mad  for  him. 
Say  no  more,  sir,  let  me  butgethim  into  the  bands 
of  matrimony,  I’U  spoil  his  wandering,  I'il  warrant 
him.  1*11  do  his  business  that  way,  never  fear.‘ 

Dug.  Well,  sister,  I won’t  prétend  to  understand 
the  engagements  between  you  and  your  lover  ; I 
expect,  when  you  hâve  need  of  my  counsel  or  assist- 
ance, you  will  let  me  know  more  of  your  affairs. 
Mirabel  is  a gentleman,  and  aB  far  as  my  honour 
and  interest  can  reach,  you  may  command  me  to 
the  furtherance  of  your  happiness.  In  the  roean 
time,  sister,  I hâve  a great  mind  to  make  you  a pré- 
sent of  another humble  servant  ; afellow  I took  up 
at  Lyons,  who  has  served  me  honestly  ever  since. 

Ori.  Then  wby  will  you  part  with  him  ? 

Dug.  He  haB  gained  so  insufferably  on  my 
good-humour,  that  he’s  grown  too  famUiar  ; but 
the  fellow's  cunning,  and  may  be  serviceable  to 
you  in  your  affair  with  Mirabel.  Here  he  cornes. 

Rt-cnter  Pjexit. 

Well,  sir,  hâve  you  been  at  Rousseau’ s ! 

Pet.  Y es,  sir  ; and  who  should  I find  there  but 
Mr.  Mirabel  and  the  cap  tain,  hatching  as  warmly 
over  a tub  of  ice  as  two  hen-pheasants  over  a 
brood. — They  would  let  me  bespeak  nothing,  for 
they  had  dined  before  I came. 


Dug.  Corne,  sir,  you  shall  serve  my  sister  : I 
shall  still  continue  kind  to  you,  and  if  your  lady 
recommends  your  diligence  upon  trial,  1*11  use  my 
interest  to  advance  you  ; you  hâve  sense  enough 
to  expect  preferment.  Here,  sirrah,  here’s  ten 
guineas  for  thee,  get  thyself  a drugget  suit  and  a 
puff-wig,  and  so — I dub  thee  gentleman  usher. — 
Sister,  I must  go  put  myself  in  repair,  you  may 
expect  me  in  the  evening. — Wait  on  your  lady 
home,  Petit.  [-Éx-tt. 

Pet.  A chair  ! a chair  ! a chair  ! [GaO*. 

Ori.  No,  no,  I'il  walk  home,  ’tis  but  next  door. 

[ xtrnntm 


SCENE  II— A Tavern. 

Young  Mixabil  and  Capt&ln  Dusimx  are  ditcovertd 

rUingfrom  table. 

Young  Mtr.  Welcome  to  Paris  once  more,  my 
dear  captain  ; we  hâve  eat  heartily,  drank  roundly, 
paid  plentifully,  and  let  it  go  for  once.  1 liked 
everything  but  our  women,  they  looked  so  lean  and 
tawdry,  poor  créatures  1 ’Tis  a sure  sign  the  army 
is  not  paid. — Give  me  the  plump  Venetian,  brisk 
and  sanguine,  that  smiles  upon  me  like  the  glow- 
ing  sun,  and  meets  my  lips  like  sparkling  wine, 
her  person  shining  as  the  glass,  and  spirit  Ùke  the 
foaming  liquor. 

Dur.  Ay,  Mirabel,  Italy  I grant  you  ; but  for 
our  women  here  in  France,  they  are  such  thin, 
brawn-falleu  jades,  a man  may  as  well  make  a bed- 
fellow  of  a cane  chair. 

Young  Mir.  France  ! a light,  unseasoned  coun- 
try,  nothing  but  feathers,  foppery,  and  fashions; 
we’re  fine  indeed,  so  are  our  ooach-horses  ; men 
say  we’re  courtiers,  men  abuse  us  ; that  we  are 
wise  and  politic,  non  credo,  signor  : that  our  women 
hâve  wit  ; — parrots,  mere  parrots  ! — assurance  and 
a good  memory  sets  them  up.— There's  nothing 
on  this  aide  the  Alps  worth  my  humble  service 
t’ye. — Ha  ! Borna  la  Santa , Italy  for  my  money  ; 
their  customs,  gardens,  buildings,  paintings,  music, 
policies,  wine,  and  women  1 the  paradise  of  the 
world. — Not  pestered  with  a parcel  of  précisé,  old 
gouty  fellows,  that  would  debar  their  children 
every  pleasure  that  they  themselves  are  past  the 
sense  of  ; commend  me  to  the  Italian  familiarity 
— Here  son  ; there* s fifty  crowns,  go  pay  your 
tohore  her  week* s allowanœ . 

Dur.  Ay,  these  are  your  fathers  for  you,  that 
understand  the  necessities  of  young  men  ; not  like 
our  musty  dads  who,  becauBe  they  cannot  fish 
themselves,  would  muddy  the  water,  and  spoil  the 
sport  of  them  that  can.  But  now  you  talk  of  the 
plump,  what  d’ye  think  of  a Dutch  woman  î 

Young  Mir.  A Dutch  woman  1 — too  compact, 
nay,  everything  among  ’em  is  so  ; a Dutch  man  is 
thick,  a Dutch  woman  is  squab,  a Dutch  horse  is 
round,  a Dutch  dog  is  short,  a Dutch  ship  is 
broad-bottomed  ; and,  in  short,  one  would  swear 
the  whole  products  of  the  country  were  cast  in  the 
same  mould  with  their  cheeses. 

Dur.  Ay,  but,  Mirabel,  you  hâve  forgot  the 
English  ladies. 

Young  Mir.  The  women  of  England  were  excel- 
lent, did  they  nottake  such  unsufTerable  pains  toruin 
what  nature  has  made  so  incomparably  well  ; they 
would  be  délicate  créatures  indeed,  could  they  but 
thoroughly  arrive  at  the  French  mien,  or  entireiy 
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let  it  alone  ; for  they  only  spoil  a very  good  air  of 
their  own  by  an  awkward  imitation  of  ours  ; their 
parliamenta  and  onr  tailora  give  laws  to  their  three 
kingdoms.  But  corne,  Duretete,  let  ns  mind  the 
business  in  hand,  mistresses  we  must  hâve,  and 
must  take  np  with  the  manufacture  of  the  place  ; 
and,  upon  a competent  diligence,  we  shall  find 
tbose  in  Paris  shall  match  the  Italiens  from  top  to 
toe. 

Dur.  Ay,  Mirabel,  you  will  do  well  enough,  but 
what  will  become  of  your  friend  ; you  know  I am 
so  plaguy  bashful,  so  naturally  an  ass  upon  these 
occasions,  that — 

Young  Mir.  Psha,  you  must  be  bolder,  man  ! 
Travel  three  years,  and  bring  home  such  a baby  as 
bashfulness  ! A great  lusty  fellow  ! and  a soldier  ! 
fy  upon’t  ! 

Dur.  Look’ee,  sir,  I can  visit,  and  1 can  ogle  a 
little, — as  thus,  or  thus  now.  Then  I can  kiss 
abundantly,  and  make  a shift  to — but,  if  they 
chance  to  give  me  a forbidding  look,  as  some 
women,  you  know,  hâve  a devilish  cast  with  their 
eyes, — or,  if  they  cry — What  (Tye  mean  9 what 
d'ye  take  me  for  9 Fy , sir  l rcmember  who  I am, 
sir.— A person  of  quality  to  be  used  at  this  rate  ! 
— Egad,  l’m  struck  as  fiat  as  a frying-pan. 

Young  Mir.  Words  o*  course  ! never  mind  ’em, 
tura  you  about  upon  your  heel  with  a janty  air  ; 
hum  ont  the  end  of  an  old  song  ; eut  a cross  caper, 
and  at  her  again. 

Dur.  [Imitâtes  Atm.]  No,  hang  it,  ’twill  never 
do  ! — Oons,  what  did  my  father  mean  by  sticking 
me  up  in  a university,  or  to  think  that  I should 
gain  anything  by  my  head,  in  a nation  wbose  genius 
lies  ail  in  their  heels  ! Well,  if  ever  1 corne  to 
hâve  children  of  my  own,  they  shall  bave  the  édu- 
cation of  the  country,  they  shall  learn  to  dance 
before  they  can  walk,  and  be  taught  to  sing  before 
they  speak. 

Young  Mir.  Corne,  corne,  throw  off  that  child- 
ish  humour,  put  on  assurance,  there’s  no  avoiding 
it  ; stand  ail  hasards,  thou’rt  a stout  lusty  fellow, 
and  hast  a good  estate  ; look  bluff,  Hector,  you 
, hâve  a good  side-box  face,  a pretty  impudent  face  ; 

, so,  that'a  pretty  well. — [Aside.  ] This  fellow  went 
abroad  like  an  ox,  and  is  returned  like  an  ass. 

Dur.  Let  me  see  now,  how  I look. — [Pulls  ont 
a pocket-glass,  and  looks  on*/.]  A side-box  face, 
say  you  ! — Egad,  I don’t  like  it,  MirabeL — Fy,  sir  ! 
don't  abuse  your  friends,  I could  not  wear  such  a 
face  for  the  beat  countess  in  Christendom. 

Young  Mir.  Why,  can’t  you,  blockhead,  as  well 
as  I ? 

Dur.  Why,  thon  hast  impudence  to  set  a good 
! face  upon  anything  ; I would  change  half  my  gold 
for  half  thy  brass,  with  ail  my  heart. — Who  cornes 
here  ? Odso,  Mirabel,  your  father  l 

l 

| Enter  Old  Mirabel. 

Old  Mir.  Where’s  Bob,  dear  Bob  ? 

Young  Mir.  Your  blessing,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  My  blessing  ! Damn  ye,  you  young 
rogue  ; why  did  not  you  corne  to  see  your  father 
first,  sirrah?  My  dear  boy,  I am  heartily  glad  to 
> see  thee,  my  dear  child,  faith  ! — Captain  Duretete, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels,  l’m  yours. — Well, 
my  lads,  ye  look  bravely,  i’faith. — Bob,  hast  got 
I any  money  left  ? 

Young  Mir.  Not  a farthing,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  then,  1 won’t  gi'thee  a souse. 

I 


Young  Mir.  Sir,  I did  but  jest,  here's  ten  pistoles. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  then,  here’s  ten  more  ; I love 
to  be  charitable  to  those  that  don’t  want  it. — W ell, 
and  how  d’ye  like  Italy,  my  boys  ? 

Young  Mir.  Oh,  the  garden  of  the  world,  sir  1 
Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and  a thousand 
others — ail  fine. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  say  you  so  l And  they  say  that 
Chiari  is  very  fine  too. 

Dur . Indifferent,  sir,  very  indifferent  x a very 
scurvy  air,  the  most  unwholesome  to  a French 
constitution  in  the  world. 

Young  Mir.  Psha,  nothing  on’t  ! these  rascally 
Gazetteers  hâve  misinformed  you. 

Old  Mir . Misinformed  me  ! Oons,  sir,  were 
not  we  beaten  there  ? 

Young  Mir.  Beaten,  sir  ! the  French  beaten  ! 

Old  Mir.  Why,  how  was  it,  pray,  sweet  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  the  captain  will  tell  you. 

Dur.  No,  sir,  your  son  will  tell  you. 

Young  Mir.  The  captain  was  in  the  action,  sir. 

Dur.  Your  son  saw  more  than  1,  sir,  for  he  was 
a looker-on. 

Old  Mir.  Confound  ye  both  for  a brace  of  cow- 
ards  ! here  are  no  Germans  to  overhear  you  ; why 
don’t  ye  tell  me  how  it  was  ? 

Young  Mir.  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  that 
we  marched  up  a body  of  the  finest,  bravest,  well- 
dressed  fellows  in  the  universe  : our  commandera 
at  the  head  of  us,  ail  lace  and  feather,  like  so  many 
beaux  at  a bail. — I don’t  believe  there  was  a man 
of  ’em  but  could  dance  a Charmer,  morbleu  ! 

Old  Mir.  Dance  ! very  well,  pretty  fellows,  faith  ! 

Young  Mir.  We  capered  up  to  their  very 
trenches,  and  there  saw  peeping  over  a parcel  of 
scarecrow,  olive-coloured,  gunpowdered  fellows, 
as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Dur.  Egad,  I shall  never  forget  the  looks  of 
*em  while  1 hâve  breath  to  fetch. 

Young  Mir.  They  were  so  civil  indeed  as  to 
welcome  us  with  their  cannon  ; but,  for  the  rest, 
we  found  ’em  such  unmannerly,  rude,  unsociable 
dogs,  that  we  grew  tired  of  their  company,  and  so 
we  e’en  danced  back  again. 

Old  Mir.  And  did  ye  ail  corne  back  ? 

Young  Mir.  No,  two  or  three  thousand  of  us 
stayed  benind. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  Bob,  why  ? 

Young  Mir.  Psha  ! — because  they  could  not 
corne  that  night. — But,  corne,  sir,  we  were  talking 
of  something  else  ; pray  how  does  your  lovely 
charge,  the  fair  Oriana  ? 

Old  Mir.  Ripe,  sir,  just  ripe  ; you’ll  find  it 
better  engaging  with  her  than  with  the  Germans, 
let  me  tell  you.— And  what  would  you  say,  my 
young  Mars,  if  I had  a Venus  for  thee  too  ? — 
Corne,  Bob,  your  apartment  is  ready,  and,  pray,  | 
let  your  friend  be  my  guest  too  ; you  shall  corn- 
ai and  the  house  between  ye,  and  I’U  be  as  merry 
as  the  best  of  you. 

Young  Mir.  Bravely  said,  father  !— 

Let  misera  bend  their  âge  with  niggard  cares, 

And  starve  themselves  to  pamper  hungry  heira  ; 
Who,  living,  stint  their  sons  what  youth  may  crave 
And  make  ’em  revel  o’er  a father’ s grave. 

The  stock  on  which  I grew,  does  still  dispense 
Ita  génial  sap  into  the  blooming  branch  ; 

The  fruit,  he  knows,  from  his  own  root  is  grown, 
And  therefore  soothes  those  passions  once  bis  own. 

[Exmnt. 
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jour  ladyship  may  like  him  as  well  aa  he  does 
you,  I think  it  proper  to  leave  you  together. 

IQoing. 

Dur . Holdf  hold  !— Why  Mirabel,  friend,  sure 
you  won’t  be  >o  barbarous  as  to  leave  me  alone  1 
Prithee  speak  to  ber  for  youraelft  as  it  were.  Lord, 
Lord,  that  a Frenchman  should  waut  impudence  I 

Young  Mir.  You  look  mighty  demure,  madam  ! 
— She’s  deaf,  captain. 

Dur,  I had  much  ratber  bave  ber  dumb. 

Young  Mir.  The  gravity  of  jour  air,  madam, 
promises  some  extraordinary  fruits  from  jour 
study,  which  moves  us  with  a curiosity  to  inquire 
tbe  subjectof  your  ladyship’s  contemplation. — Not 
a word  ! 

Dur . I bope  in  tbe  Lord  she's  speecbless  ; if 
she  be,  she’s  mine  tbis  moment. — Mirabel,  d’ye 
think  a woman’s  silence  can  be  naturel  ? 

Bis.  But  tbe  forma  tbat  logiciens  introduce,  and 
whicb  proceed  from  simple  énumération,  are  dubit- 
able,  and  proceed  only  upon  admittance — 

Young  Mir.  Hoyty  toyty  ! what  a plague  bave 
we  here  ? Plato  in  petticoats  ! 

Dur.  Ay,  ay,  let  ber  go  on,  man  ; sbe  talks  in 
my  own  mother-tougue. 

Bis.  ’Tis  exposed  to  invalidity  from  a contra- 
dictory  instance,  looks  only  upon  common  opera- 
tions, and  is  infinité  in  its  termination. 

Young  Mir.  Rare  pedantry! 

Dur.  Axiome  ! axioms  I self-evident  principles! 

Bis.  Then  the  ideas  wherewitb  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupate — O gentlemen,  I bope  you’ll  pardon  my 
cogitation  ; I was  involved  in  a profound  point  of 
philosophy  ; but  I shall  discuss  it  somewhere  else, 
being  satisfied  that  the  subject  is  not  agreeable  to 
you  sparks,  that  profess  tbe  vanity  of  the  times. 

lExit. 

Young  Mir.  Go  thy  way,  goodwife  Bias.  Do 
you  hear,  Duretete  ? dost  bear  tbis  starched  piece 
of  austerity  ? 

Dur.  She's  mine,  man  ; she’s  mine  : my  own 
talent  to  a T.  I’U  match  ber  in  dialectics,  faitb.  I 
was  seven  years  at  the  university,  man  ; nursed 
up  with  Barbara,  Celarunt,  Darii,  Ferio,  Bara- 
lipton.  Did  you  never  know,  man,  that  ’twas 
metaphysics  made  me  an  ass  ? it  was,  faitb.  Had 
sbe  talked  a word  of  siuging,  dancing,  play  s,  fash- 
ions,  or  the  like,  I had  foundered  in  the  fint  step  ; 
but  as  she  is — Mirabel,  wish  me  joy. 

Young  Mir.  You  don’t  mean  marnage,  I bope? 

Dur.  No,  no,  l’m  a man  of  more  bonour. 

Young  Mir . Braveiy  resolved,  captain  1 Now 
for  thy  crédit,  warm  me  this  frozen  snow-ball, 
’twill  be  a conquest  above  tbe  Alps. 

Dur.  But  will  you  promise  to  be  always  near 
me  ? 

Young  Mir . Upon  ail  occasions,  never  fear. 

Dur.  Why  then,  you  shall  see  me  in  two  mo- 
ments make  an  induction  from  my  love  to  ber 
band,  from  ber  hand  to  her  mouth,  from  her  mouth 
to  her  heart,  and  so  conclude  in  ber  bed,  categori- 
matice.  [Exit. 

Young  Mir.  Now  the  game  begins,  and  my 
fool  is  entered. — But  here  cornes  one  to  spoil  my 
sport  ; now  shall  I be  teased  to  death  with  tbis 
old-fashioned  contract.  I should  love  her  too,  if 
I might  do  it  my  own  way,  but  she’ll  do  notbing 
without  witnesses  forsootb  : I wonder  women  can 
be  so  immodest. 


Re-enter  Omaha. 

Well,  madam,  why  d’ye  follow  me  ? 

Ori.  Well,  sir,  why  do  you  shun  me  ? 

Young  Mir.  'Tis  my  humour,  madam,  and  I am 
naturaLly  swayed  by  inclination. 

Ori.  Hâve  you  forgot  our  contract,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Ail  I remember  of  that  contract  is, 
that  it  was  made  some  three  years  ago,  and  that’s 
enough  in  conscience  to  forget  the  rest  on’t. 

Ori.  'Tis  sufficient,  sir,  to  recollect  the  passing 
of  it,  for  in  that  circumstance,  1 présumé,  lies  the 
force  of  the  obligation. 

Young  Mir . Obligations,  madam,  that  are  forced 
upon  the  will  are  no  tie  upon  the  conscience;  I was 
a slave  to  my  passion  when  I passed  the  instru- 
ment, but  the  recovery  of  my  freedom  makes  the 
contract  void. 

Ori . Sir,  you  can’t  make  that  a compulsion 
which  was  your  own  choice.  Besides,  sir,  a sub- 
jection  to  your  own  desires  has  not  the  virtue  of  a 
forcible  constraint  : and  you  will  find,  sir,  that  to 
plead  your  passion  for  the  killing  of  a man  will 
hardly  exempt  you  from  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

Young  Mir.  And  so,  madam,  you  make  the  sin 
of  murder  and  the  crime  of  a contract  the  very 
same,  because  that  hanging  and  matrimony  are  so 
much  alike  ? 

Ori.  Corne,  Mr.  Mirabel,  these  expressions  I 
expected  from  the  raillery  of  your  humour,  but  I 
hope  for  very  different  sentiments  from  your 
honour  and  generosity. 

Young  Mir.  Look’ee,  madam,  as  for  my  gene- 
rosity, ’tis  at  your  service,  with  ail  my  heart  : 1*11 
keep  you  a coach  and  six  horses,  if  you  please, 
only  permit  me  to  keep  my  honour  to  myself  ; for 
I can  assure  you,  madam,  that  the  thing  called 
honour  is  a circumstance  absolutely  unnecessary 
in  a naturel  correspondence  between  male  and 
female,  and  he’s  a madman  that  lays  it  out,  con- 
sidering  its  scarcity,  upon  any  such  trivial  occa- 
sions. There’s  honour  required  of  us  by  our 
friends,  and  honour  due  to  our  enemies,  and  they 
return  it  to  us  again  ; but  I never  heard  of  a man 
that  left  but  an  inch  of  his  honour  in  a woman’s 
keeping,  that  conld  ever  get  the  least  account  on’t. 
Consider,  madam,  you  hâve  no  such  thing  among 
ye,  and  ’tis  a main  point  of  policy  to  keep  no  faitb 
with  reprobates  : thou  art  a pretty  little  reprobate, 
and  so  get  thee  about  thy  business. 

Ori.  Well,  sir,  even  ail  this  I will  allow  to  the 
gaiety  of  your  temper  ; your  travels  hâve  improved 
your  talent  of  talking,  but  they  are  not  of  force,  I 
hope,  to  impair  your  morals. 

Young  Mir.  Morals  1 why  there  ’tis  again  now. 
I tell  thee,  child,  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for 
morals  in  any  business  between  you  and  I.  Don’t 
you  know  that  of  ail  commerce  in  the  world  there 
is  no  such  cozenage  and  deceit  as  in  the  trafic 
between  man  and  woman  ; we  study  ail  our  lives 
long  how  to  put  tricks  upon  one  another.  What 
is  your  business  now,  from  the  time  you  throw 
away  your  artificiel  babies,  but  how  to  get  naturel 
ones  with  the  most  advantage  ? No  fowler  lays 
abroad  more  nets  for  his  game,  nor  a hunter  for 
his  prey,  than  you  do  to  catch  poor  innocent  men. 
Why  do  you  sit  three  or  four  hours  at  your  toilet 
in  a morning  ? Only  with  a villanous  design  to 
make  some  poor  fellow  a fool  before  night  What 
are  your  languishing  looks,  your  studied  airs  and 
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affectations,  but  somany  baits  and  devices  to  delude 
men  out  of  their  dear  liberty  and  freedom  ? What 
d’ye  sigh  for  ? what  d’ye  weep  for  ? what  d’ye  pray 
for  ? Why  for  a husband  : that  is,  yon  implore 
Providence  to  assist  you  in  the  jnst  and  pions 
design  of  making  the  wisest  of  his  créatures  a fool, 
and  the  head  of  the  création  a slave. 

Ori.  Sir,  I am  proud  of  my  power,  and  am  re- 
solved  to  nse  it. 

Young  Mir.  Hold,  hold,  madam  ! not  so  fut. — 
As  you  hâve  variety  of  vanities  to  make  coxcombs 
of  us  ; so  we  hâve  vows,  oaths,  and  protestations, 
of  ail  sorts  and  sizes,  to  make  fools  of  you.  As 
you  are  very  strange  and  whimsical  créatures,  so 
we  are  allowed  as  unaccountable  ways  of  managing 
you.  And  this,  in  short,  my  dear  créature,  is  our 
présent  condition  ; I hâve  sworn  and  lied  briskly 
to  gain  my  ends  of  you,  your  ladyship  has  patched 
and  painted  violently  to  gain  your  ends  of  me  : 
but,  since  we  are  both  disappointed,  let  us  make  a 
drawn  battle,  and  part  clear  of  both  aides. 

Ori.  With  ali  my  heart,  sir  ; give  me  up  my 
contract,  and  Fil  never  see  your  face  again* 

Young  Mir . Indeed  I won’t,  child. 

Ort.  What,  sir,  neither  do  one  nor  t’other  ? 

Young  Mir . No,  you  shall  die  a maid,  unless 
you  please  to  be  otherwise  upon  my  terme. 

Ort,  What  do  you  intend  by  this,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Why,  to  starve  you  into  compliance. 
Look’ee,  you  shall  never  marry  any  man  ; and  you 
had  as  good  let  me  do  you  a kindness  as  a étranger. 

On.  Sir,  you’re  a — 

Young  Mir.  What  am  I,  mistress  ? 

Ori.  A villain,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  Fm  glad  on’t.  I never  knew  an 
honest  fellow  in  my  life  but  was  a villain  upon 
these  occasions.  Han’t  you  drawn  yourself  now 
into  a very  pretty  dilemma  ? Ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! the 
poor  lady  has  made  a vow  of  virginity,  when  she 
thought  of  making  a vow  for  the  contrary.  Was 
ever  poor  woman  so  cheated  into  chastity  ? 

Ori.  Sir,  my  fortune  is  equal  to  yours,  my  friends 
as  powerftü,  and  both  shall  be  put  to  the  test,  to 
do  me  justice. 

Young  Mir . What  1 you’ll  force  me  to  marry 
you,  will  ye  ? 

Ori.  Sir,  the  law  shall. 

Young  Mir.  But  the  law  can’t  force  me  to  do 
anything  else,  can  it  ? 

Ori.  Psha,  I despise  thee, — monster  ! 

Young  Mir.  Kiss  and  be  friends  then.  Don’t 
cry,  child,  and  you  Bhall  hâve  your  sugar-plum. 
Corne,  madam,  d’ye  think  I could  be  so  unreason- 
able  as  to  make  ye  fast  ail  your  life  long  ? No, 
1 did  but  jest,  you  shall  hâve  your  liberty  ; here, 
take  your  contract,  and  give  me  mine. 

Ori.  No,  I won’t. 

Young  Mir.  Eh  ! what,  is  the  girl  a fool  ? 

Ori.  No,  sir,  yon  shall  find  me  cunning  enough 
to  do  myself  justice  ; and  since  I must  not  dépend 
upon  your  love,  I'il  be  revenged,  and  force  you  to 
marry  me  out  of  spite. 

Young  Mir.  Then  I’il  beat  thee  out  of  spite  ; 
make  a most  confounded  husband. 

Ori.  O sir,  1 shall  match  ye  ! a good  husband 
makes  a good  wife  at  any  time. 

Young  Mir.  I’il  rattle  down  your  china  about 
your  ears. 

Ori.  And  Fil  rattle  about  the  city  to  run  you  in 
debt  for  more. 


Young  Mir.  Your  face-mending  toilet  ahall  fly 
out  of  the  window. 

Ori.  And  your  face-mending  periwig  shall  fly 
after  it. 

Young  Mir.  I’il  tear  the  furbelow  off  yowr 
clothes,  and  when  you  swoon  for  vexation,  yon 
shan’t  hâve  a penny  to  buy  a bottle  of  hartshoriL. 

Ori.  And  you,  sir,  shall  hâve  hartshorn  in  abon- 
dance. 

Young  Mir.  Pli  keep  as  many  mistresses  as  I 
hâve  coach-horses. 

Ori.  And  1*11  keep  as  many  gallants  as  yon  bave 
grooms. 

Young  Mir.  I’il  lie  with  your  woman  before 
your  face. 

Ori.  Hâve  a care  of  your  valet  behind  your  back. 

Young  Mir.  But,  sweet  madam,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a divorce. 

Ori.  But,  sweet  sir,  there  is  such  a thing  as 
alimony  : so  divorce  on,  and  spare  not  t&rtt. 

Young  Mir.  Ay,  that  separate  maintenance  is 
the  devil  : there’s  their  refuge.  O’  my  conscience, 
one  would  take  cuckoldom  for  a meritorious  action, 
because  the  women  are  eo  handsomely  rewarded 
for’t.  {.KriL 


SCENE  II. — A Saloon  in  Old  Mibabrl’s  Haute,  1 
with  ehambers  adjoining. 

Enter  Captaln  Dur*t*tk  and  Parrr. 

Dur.  And  she’s  mighty  peevish,  you  say  ? 

Pet.  O sir,  she  has  a tongue  as  long  as  my  leg,  . 
and  talks  so  crabbedly,  you  would  think  she  al*  ■ 
ways  spoke  Welsh  ! 

Dur.  That’s  an  odd  language,  methinks,  for  her 
philosophy. 

Pet.  But  sometimes  she  will  sit  you  half  a day 
without  speaking  a word,  and  talk  oracles  ail  the 
while  by  the  wrinkles  of  her  forehead,  and  the 
motions  of  her  eyebrows. 

Dur.  Nay,  I shall  match  her  in  philosophical 
ogles,  faith  ; that’s  my  talent  : I can  talk  beat,  you 
must  know,  when  I say  nothing. 

Pet.  But  d’ye  ever  laugh,  sir  ? 

Dur.  Laugh  ! won't  she  endure  laughing  ? 

Pet.  Why  she’s  a critic,  sir  ; she  hâtes  a jest, 
for  fear  it  should  please  her  ; and  nothing  keeps 
her  in  humour  but  what  gives  her  the  spleen.  1 
And  then  for  logic,  and  ail  that,  you  know— 

Dur.  Ay,  ay,  I’m  prepared,  I hâve  been  prac- 
tising  hard  words,  and  no  sense,  this  hour,  to  | 
entertain  her. 

Pet.  Then  place  yourself  behind  this  screen, 
that  you  may  hâve  a view  of  her  behaviour  before 
you  begin. 

Dur.  I long  to  engage  her,  lest  I should  forget 
my  lesson. 

Pet.  Here  she  cornes,  sir,  I must  fly. 

— Captain  Dourm  conceals  kimtO/  MM  Ou  ' 
eereen. 

Enter  Bisaarb,  with  a book  in  her  hand,  and  Maid. 

Bis.  Psha,  hang  books  1 they  bout  our  temper, 
spoil  our  eyes,  and  ruin  our  complexions. 

[üroiw  awag  the  beeh.  j 

Dur.  [Aside,  peeping  out.]  Eh!  the  devil  such  ' 
a word  there  is  in  ail  Aristotle. 

Bis.  Corne,  wench,  let’s  be  free  ; call  in  the 
fiddle,  there’s  nobody  near  us.  [Ejeit  Maid. 

Dur.  Would  to  the  Lord  there  was  not  ! [ AsùU. 
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Be-enter  Maid  wftft  Fiddler. 

Bis.  Here,  friend,  a minuet  ! — Quicker  time  1 — 
Ha  ! would  we  had  a man  or  two. 

Dur.  [Stealing  away.]  You  shall  hâve  the 
devil  sooner,  my  dear  dancing  philosopher.  [Aside. 
Bis,  Uds  my  life  ! — Here’s  one. 

[Atma  to  Durrrb  and  haies  him  bock. 
Dur . 18  ail  my  learaed  préparation  corne  to  this  ? 

[Aside. 

Bis.  Corne,  sir,  don’t  be  ashamed,  that’s  my 
good  boy  : — you’re  very  weloome,  we  wanted  snch 
a one. — Corne,  strike  np. — I know  you  dance  well, 
sir,  you’re  finely  shaped  for’t. — Corne,  corne,  sir  ; 
quick,  quick,  you  miss  the  time  else. 

Dur.  But,  madam,  I corne  to  talk  with  you. 
Bis.  Ay,  ay,  talk  as  you  dance,  talk  as  you  dance; 
' corne. 

Dur.  But  we  were  talldng  of  dialectics. 

Bis.  Hang  dialectics  ! — [ To  the  Fiddler.]  Mind 
the  time  : — quicker,  sirrah  1 — Corne — and  how  d’ye 
find  yourself  now,  sir  ? 

Dur.  In  a fine  breathing  sweat,  doctor. 

Bis.  Ail  the  better,  patient,  ail  the  better. — 
Corne,  sir,  sing  now,  sing,  I know  you  sing  well  ; 
I see  you  bave  a singing  face  ; a heavy  dull  sonata 
face. 

Dur.  Who,  I sing  ? 

Bis . Oh,  you’re  modest,  sir  ! — But  corne,  sitdown, 
I doser,  doser. — Here,  a bottle  of  wine. — Corne,  sir, 
fa,  la,  la  ; sing,  sir. 

Dur.  But,  madam,  I came  to  talk  with  you. 
Bis.  O sir,  you  shall  drink  tiret.  Corne,  fill  me 
a bumper — here,  sir,  bless  the  king. 

Dur.  Would  I were  out  of  his  dominions  ! — By 
this  light,  she’ll  make  me  drunk  too  ! [ Aside. 

Bis.  Oh,  pardon  me,  sir,  you  shall  do  me  rigbt, 
fill  it  higher. — Now,  sir,  can  you  drink  a health 
under  your  leg  ? 

Dur.  Rare  philosophy  that,  faith  ! [Aside. 
Bis.  Corne,  off  with  it,  to  the  bottom.-— Now, 
how  dfye  like  me,  sir  ? 

Dur.  Oh,  mighty  well,  madam. 

Bis.  You  see  how  a woman’s  fancy  Taries, 
sometimes  splenetic  and  heavy,  then  gay  and 
frolicsome. — And  how  d’ye  like  the  humour  ? 

Dur.  Good  madam,  let  me  sit  down  to  answer 
you,  for  I am  heartily  tired. 

BU.  Fy  upon’t  ! a young  man,  and  tired  1 Up 
for  shame,  and  walk  about,  action  becomes  us  : — 
a little  faster,  sir. — What  d’ye  think  now  of  my 
i lady  La  Pale,  and  lady  Coquette  the  duke’s  fair 
daughter  ? Ha  ! are  they  not  brisk  lasses  ? Then 
there  is  black  Mrs.  Bellair,  and  brown  Mrs.  Bell- 
face. 

Dur.  They  are  ail  étrangers  to  me,  madam. 

BU.  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  brown  is  not 


always  despicable.— O Lard,  sir,  if  young  Mrs. 
Bagatelle  had  kept  herself  single  tiU  this  time  o' 
day,  what  a beauty  there  had  been  1 And  then, 
you  know,  the  charming  Mrs.  Mookeylove,  the 
fair  gem  of  St.  Germains. 

Dur.  Upon  my  soûl,  I don’t. 

BU.  And  then  you  must  hâve  heard  of  the 
English  beau,  Spleenamore,  how  unlike  a gentle- 
man— 

Dur.  Hey — not  a syllable  on’t,  as  I hope  to  be 
saved,  madam  1 

Bis.  No  1 why  then  play  me  a jig. — Corne,  sir. 

Dur.  By  this  light  1 cannot,  faith,  madam,  I 
hâve  sprained  my  leg. 

BU.  Then  sit  you  down,  sir.  And  now  tell  me 
what’s  your  business  with  me  ? what’s  your  errand  ? 
quick,  quick,  despatch  ! — Odso,  may  be  you  are 
some  geutleman’s  servant,  that  bave  brought  me  a 
letter,  or  a haunch  of  venison. 

Dur.  ’Sdeath,  madam,  do  I look  like  a carrier  ? 

Bis.  Oh,  cry  your  mercy,  sir!  I saw  youjust 
now,  1 mistook  you,  upon  my  word  : you  are  one 
of  the  travelling  gentlemen. — And  pray,  sir,  how 
do  ail  our  impudent  friends  in  Italy  ? 

Dur.  Madam,  I came  to  wait  on  you  with  a 
more  serions  intention  than  your  entertainment  bas 
answered. 

BU.  Sir,  your  intention  of  waiting  on  me  was 
the  greatest  affront  imaginable,  howe’er  your  ex- 
pressions may  tura  it  to  a compliment  : your  visit, 
sir,  was  intended  as  a prologue  to  a very  scurvy 
play,  of  which  Mr.  Mirabel  and  you  so  handsomely 
laid  the  plot. — Marry  ! no,  no,  Tm  a man  of  more 
Aonour . — Where’s  your  honour  ? where’s  your  cou- 
rage now  ? Ads  my  life,  sir,  I bave  a great  mind 
to  kick  you  I — Go,  go  to  your  fellow-rake  now, 
rail  at  my  sex,  and  get  drunk  for  Yexation,  and 
write  a lampoon  ! — But  I must  hâve  you  to  know, 
sir,  that  mj  réputation  is  above  the  scandai  of  a 
libel,  my  virtue  is  sufficiently  approved  to  those 
whose  opinion  is  my  interest  : and  for  the  rest,  let 
them  talk  what  they  will  ; for  when  I please  l’Û  be 
what  I please,  in  spite  of  you  and  ail  mankind  : 
and  so,  my  dear  man  of  honour,  if  you  be  tired, 
con  over  this  lesson,  and  sit  there  till  I corne  to 
you.  [Elit,  Maid  and  Fiddler  foUouing. 

Dur.  Tum  ti  dum. — [£my«.]  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 
Ads  my  life!  I hâve  a great  mind  to  kick  you/— 
Oons  and  confusion  ! — [S taris  up.']  Was  ever  man 
so  abused  ! — A y,  Mirabel  set  me  on. 

Re-enler  Prit. 

Petit.  Well,  sir,  how  d’ye  find  yourself? 

Dur.  You  son  of  a nine-eyed  whore,  d’ye  corne 
to  abuse  me  ? I’U  kick  you  with  a vengeance,  you 
dog  1 [Prit  runs  off,  and  Dur itsts  aJUr  him. 
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ACT 

SCENE  I. — The  Saloon  in  Old  Mirabel’s 

Home. 

Old  Mxrabvl  an d Yomig  Mira  bel  discovered. 

Old  Mir.  Bob,  corne  hither,  Bob. 

Yonng  Mir . Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Old  Mir.  Are  not  you  a great  rogne,  sirrah  ? 

Young  Mir.  That's  a little  ont  of  my  compré- 
hension, sir,  for  I’ve  heard  say,  that  1 resemble  my 
father. 

Old  Mir.  Your  father  is  yonr  very  humble  slave. 
— I tell  thee  what,  child,  thon  art  a very  pretty 
fellow,  and  I love  thee  heartily  ; and  a very  great 
villain,  and  I hâte  thee  mortally. 

Young  Mir.  Villain,  sir  ! then  I mnst  be  a very 
impudent  one,  for  1 can’t  recollect  any  passage  of 
my  life  that  I'm  ashamed  of. 

Old  Mir.  Corne  hither,  my  dear  friend  ; dost 
see  this  picture  ? [Wkow  Ait»  a miniature. 

Young  Mir.  Oriana’s  f — Psha  1 

Old  Mir.  What,  sir,  won’t  yon  look  upon’t  ? — 
Bob,  dear  Bob,  prithee  corne  hither  now. — Dost 
want  any  money,  child  ? 

Young  Mir.  No,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Why  then  here’s  some  for  thee  ; corne 
here  now. — How  canst  thou  be  so  hard-hearted,  an 
nnnatnral,  unmannerly  rascal  (don’t  mistake  me, 
child,  I an’t  angry)  as  to  abnse  this  tender,  lovely, 
good-natured,  dear  rogne?  Why,  she  sighs  for 
thee,  and  cries  for  thee,  pouts  for  thee,  and  snnbs 
for  thee,  the  poor  little  heart  of  it  is  like  to  burst. 
Cothe,  my  dear  boy,  be  good-natured  like  your 
nown  father,  be  now. — And  then  see  here,  read 
this — the  effigies  of  the  lovely  Oriana,  with  ten 
thonsand  pound  to  her  portion — ten  thousand 
pound,  yon  dog  1 ten  thonsand  pound,  you  rogne  1 
How  dare  yon  refuse  a lady  with  ten  thonsand 
pound,  yon  impudent  rascal  ? 

Young  Mir.  Will  you  hear  me  speak,  sir  ? 

Old  Mir.  Hear  you  speak,  sir  ! if  yon  had  ten 
thonsand  tongues,  yon  could  not  outtalk  ten  thou- 
sand ponnd,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  Nay,  sir,  if  yon  won’t  hear  me  I’il 
begone,  sir  ! 1*11  take  post  for  Italy  this  moment. 

Old  Mir.  Ah  ! the  fellow  knows  I won’t  part 
with  him.  Well,  sir,  what  hâve  you  to  say  ? 

Young  Mir.  The  universal  réception,  sir,  that 
marriage  bas  had  in  the  world,  is  enough  to  fix  it 
for  a public  good,  and  to  draw  everybody  into  the 
common  cause  ; but  there  are  some  constitutions, 
like  some  instruments,  so  pecnliarly  singnlar,  that 
they  make  tolérable  music  by  themselves,  but  never 
do  well  in  a consort 

Old  Mir . Why  this  is  'reason,  I mnst  confess, 
but  yet  ’tis  nonsense  too  ; for  thongh  yon  should 
reason  like  an  angel,  if  yon  argue  yourself  out  of  a 
good  estate  yon  talk  like  a fool. 

Young  Mir.  But,  sir,  if  youbribe  me  into  bond- 
age  with  the  riches  of  Crœsus,  yon  leave  me  but 
a beggar  for  want  of  my  liberty. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  snch  a perverse  fool  heard  ! 
’Sdeath,  sir,  why  did  I give  yon  éducation  ? was  it 
to  dispute  me  out  of  my  senses  ? Of  what  colour 
now  is  the  head  of  this  cane?  You'll  say  ’tis 


ni.  i 

white,  and,  ten  to  one,  make  me  believe  it  too.  I 
thought  that  yonng  fellows  studied  to  get  money. 

Young  Mûr.  No,  sir,  I hâve  studied  to  despise 
it:  my  reading  was  not  to  make  me  rich,  but 
happy,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  There  he  has  me  again  now.  But, 
sir,  did  not  I marry  to  oblige  yon  ? 

Young  Mir.  To  oblige  me,  sir  1 in  what  respect, 
pray? 

Old  Mir.  Why,  to  bring  yon  into  the  worid,  sir  ; 
wa’n’t  that  an  obligation  ? 

Young  Mir.  And  becanse  I wonld  hâve  it  stül 
an  obligation,  I avoid  marnage. 

Old  Mir.  How  is  that,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Becanse  1 wonld  not  curse  the  honr 
I was  born. 

Old  Mir.  Look’ee,  friend,  you  may  persuade 
me  ont  of  my  designs,  bat  I’H  command  you  ont 
of  yonra  ; and  though  yon  may  convince  my  reason 
that  you’re  in  the  right,  yet  there  is  an  old  attend-  ‘ 
ant  of  sixty-three,  called  positivenesa,  which  you 
nor  ail  the  wits  in  Italy  shall  ever  be  able  to  shake  ; 
so,  sir,  you’re  a wit,  and  I’m  a father  ; you  may 
talk,  but  1*11  be  obeyed. 

Young  Mir.  [Aside.]  This  it  is  to  hâve  the  sou 
a finer  gentleman  than  the  father  ; they  first  give 
ns  breeding  that  they  don’t  nnderstand,  then  they 
tu  ru  us  out  of  doors  'cause  we  are  wiser  than  them- 
selves. But  I'm  a little  aforehand  with  the  old 
gentleman. — [Aloud.]  Sir,  yon  hâve  been  pleased 
to  settle  a thonsand  pound  sterling  a year  npon  me; 
in  retum  of  which,  I hâve  a very  great  honour  for 
you  and  your  family,  and  shall  take  care  that  yonr 
only  and  bdoved  son  shall  do  nothing  to  make  him 
hâte  his  father,  or  to  hang  himself.  So,  dear  sir, 
I’m  your  very  humble  servant.  IRunt  qf. 

Old  Mir.  Here,  sirrah  1 rogne  ! Bob  ! villain  ! 

Enter  Dugard. 

Dug.  Ay,  sir,  ’tis  but  what  he  deserves. 

Old  Mir.  ’Tis  false,  sir,  he  don’t  deaerve  it: 
what  hâve  you  to  say  against  my  boy,  sir  ? 

Dug.  I shall  only  repeat  yonr  own  words. 

Old  Mir.  What  hâve  yon  to  do  with  my  words? 

1 hâve  swallowed  my  words  already  s 1 hâve  eaten 
them  np,  and  how  can  yon  corne  at  ’em,  sir  ? 

Dug.  Very  easily,  sir  : ’tis  bat  mentioning  your 
injured  ward,  and  yon  will  throw  them  np  again 
immediately.  ! 

Old  Mir.  Sir,  yonr  sister  was  a foolish  young  , 
flirt  to  trust  any  such  yonng,  deceitful,  rakehelly 
rogne,  like  him. 

Dug.  Cry  yon  mercy,  old  gentleman!  I thought 
we  should  hâve  the  words  again. 

Old  Mir.  And  what  then  ? ’Tis  the  way  with 
yonng  fellows  to  slight  old  gentlemen’s  words,  yon 
never  mind  ’em  when  you  ought — I say,  that  Bob's 
an  honest  fellow,  and  who  dates  deny  it  ? | 

Enter  Bisabhb.  | 

Bit.  That  dare  I,  sir  : — I say,  that  yonr  son  is 
a wild,  foppish,  whimsical,  impertinent  coxcomb  ; 
and  were  1 abnsed  as  this  gentleman’s  sister,  I 
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Young  Mir . Right,  right,  madam,  the  very 
word  s! 

Bis.  And  some  pernicious  elf  left  in  the  cradle 
With  hnman  sbape  to  palliate  growing  mischief. 

[Boih  epeak  together  and  raise  their  voice*  by  degrees . 

Young  Mir.  Perfide,  sed  durùt  genuit  te  cautibus 
horrens 

Caucasus,  Hyrcanaque  adtnoruni  ubera  tigres . 

Bis.  Go,  sir,  fly  to  your  midnight  révéla  ! 

Young  Mir.  Excellent  ! 

J,  sequere  Italiam  ventis,  pete  régna  per  undas, 
Spero  equidem  mediis,  si  quid  pia  numina  possunt. 

Bis.  Converse  with  impa  of  darkness  of  your 
make,  your  nature  atarts  at  justice,  and  shivera  at 
the  touch  of  virtue  ! — Now  the  devil  take  hia  im- 
pudence,  he  vexes  me  so,  I don’t  know  whether  to 
cry  or  laugh  at  him. 

Young  Mir.  Bravely  performed,  my  dear  Libyan  ! 
FU  write  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  and  you  shall  act  the 
part  But  you  do  nothing  at  aUr  unleas  you  fret 
youraelf  into  a fit  ; for  here  the  poor  lady  ia  atifled 
with  vapoura,  dropcT  into  the  arma  of  her  maida, 
and  the  cruel,  barbaroua,  deceitful  wanderer,  ia  in 
the  very  next  line  called  pius  Æneas. — There’s 
authority  for  yel 

Sorry  indeed  Æneaa  atood 
To  aee  her  in  a pout  ; 

But  Jove  himaelf,  who  ne’er  thought  good 
To  atay  a second  bout, 

Commanda  him  off,  with  ail  his  crew, 

And  leaves  poor  Di,  as  I leave  you.  qf. 

Bis.  Go  thy  ways,  for  a dear,  mad,  deceitful, 
agreeable  fellow  ! O*  my  conscience  1 muât  excuse 
Oriana. 

That  lover  soon  hia  angry  fair  disarms, 

Whoae  alighting  pleaaea,  and  whose  faults  are 
charme. 


SCENE  III* — The  same. 

Enter  Parrr,  he  runs  about  knocking  at  every  door. 

Pet.  Mr.  Mirabel,  air,  where  are  you  ? nowhere 
to  be  found  ? 

Enter  Yotrng  Mtrabkl. 

Young  Mir.  What’a  the  matter.  Petit  ? 

Pet.  Moat  cridcaUy  met — Ah,  sir,  that  one  who 
haa  followed  the  game  so  long,  and  brought  the 
poor  hare  justunder  hia  paws,  should  let  a mongrel 
cur  chop  in,  and  run  away  with  the  puas  ! 

Young  Mir.  If  your  worahip  can  get  out  of 
your  allégories,  be  pleased  to  tell  me  in  three  worda 
what  you  mean. 

Pet.  Plain,  plain,  air  ! Your  mistreas  and  mine 
ia  going  to  be  married. 

Young  Mir.  I believe  you  lie,  air. 

Pet.  Your  humble  servant,  air.  [Going. 

Young  Mir . Corne  hither,  Petit  Married  ! aay 
you  ? 

Pet.  No,  air,  ’tia  no  matter  ; I only  thought  tp 
do  you  a service,  but  I shall  take  care  how  I confer 
my  favours  for  the  future. 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  I beg  you  ten  thouaand  par- 
dons. [Bowing  Une. 

Pet.  ’Tia  enough,  sir. — 1 corne  to  tell  you,  air, 
that  Oriana  ia  this  moment  to  be  sacrificed  ; mar- 
ried pa8t  rédemption. 

Young  Mir.  I understand  her,  she’ll  take  a 
huaband  out  of  apite  to  me,  and  then  out  of  love  to 


me  8be  will  make  him  a cuckold  ; ’tia  ordinary  with 
women  to  marry  one,peraon  for  the  aake  of  another, 
and  to  throw  themaelves  into  the  arma  of  one  they 
hâte,  to  8ecure  their  pleaaure  with  the  man  they 
love.  But  who  ia  the  happy  man  ? 

Pet.  A lord,  air. 

Young  MW.  l'm  her  ladyship’a  moat  humble 
servant  ; a train  and  a title,  hey  ! — Room  for  my 
lady’a  coach  1 A front  row  in  the  box  for  her  lady- 
ship  ! Lights,  lights  for  her  honour  1 — Now  muât 
I be  a constant  attender  at  my  lord’s  levee,  to  work 
my  way  to  my  lady ’s  couchee. — A countesa,  I 
présumé,  sir? 

Pet.  A Spaniah  count,  air,  that  Mr.  Dugard 
knew  abroad  ia  corne  to  Paris,  aaw  your  mistreas 
yeaterday,  marries  her  to-day,  and  whipa  her  into 
Spain  to-morrow. 

Young  MW.  Ay,  ia  it  ao  ? and  muât  I follow  my 
cuckold  over  the  Pyrenees  ? Had  ahe  married 
within  the  precincta  of  a billet-doux,  I would  be 
the  man  to  lead  her  to  church  ; but  as  it  happens, 
l’il  forbid  the  bans.  Where  ia  this  mighty  Don  ? 

Pet.  Hâve  a care,  sir,  he'a  a rough  crosa-grained 
piece,  and  there’s  no  tampering  with  him  ; would 
you  apply  to  Mr.  Dugard,  or  the  lady  herself, 
something  might  be  done,  for  it  ia  in  despite  to  you, 
that  the  business  ia  carried  so  hastily.  Odao,  air, 
here  he  cornes.  I muât  be  gone.  [Exil. 

Enter  Old  Mirabsl,  dressed  in  a Spanish  habit,  leatUng 

Oriana. 

Ori.  Good  my  lord,  a nobler  choice  had  better 
suited  your  lordahip’a  rnerit.  My  peraon,  rank, 
and  circumatance,  expose  me  as  the  public  thème 
of  raillery,  and  aubject  me  to  so  injurions  usage, 
my  lord,  that  I lay  no  claim  to  any  part  of  your 
regard,  except  your  pity. 

O/d  Mir.  Breathea  he  vital  air,  that  darea  pré- 
sumé 

With  rude  behaviour  to  profane  Buch  excellence  ? 
Show  me  the  man — 

And  you  shall  aee  how  audden  my  revenge 
Shall  fall  upon  the  head  of  auch  preaumption. 
la  this  thing  one  ? [StmUftv  ttP  to  Young  Mbabiv. 

Young  Mir.  Sir  1 

Ori.  Good  my  lord. 

Old  Mir.  If  he,  or  any  he — 

Ori.  Pray,  my  lord,  the  gentleman’s  a etranger. 

Old  Mir.  Oh,  your  pardon,  airî—-but  if  you 
had — remember,  air — the  lady  now  ia  mine,  her 
injuries  are  mine  ; therefore,  sir,  you  understand 
me. — Corne,  madam. 

[Lead*  Orlana  to  the  door , the  goes  off;  Young  MiRâiun. 
run*  to  hitfather,  and  pull*  him  by  the  eleevc. 

Young  Mir.  Ecoute,  monsieur  le  comte. 

Old  MW.  Your  business,  air  ? 

Young  Mir.  Boh  ! 

Old  Mir.  Boh  ! what  language  ia  that,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Spanish,  my  lord. 

Old  MW.  What  d’ye  mean  ? 

Young  MW.  This,  sir.  [IWp*  t tp  his  hetls. 

Old  Mir.  A very  concise  quarrel,  truly. — FU 
bully  him.  Trinidado,  Seigneur,  give  me  fair  play. 

[Offering  to  rite. 

Young  Mir.  By  ail  means,  sir. — [ Takes  aweg 
his  sword .]  Now,  seigneur,  where's  that  bombaat 
look,  and  fuatian  face  your  countship  wore  juat 
now.  [fitrito  him. 

Old  MW.  The  rogne  quarrela  well,  veryweU, 
my  own  son  right  ! — But  hold,  sirrah,  no  more 
jeating  ; Fm  your  father,  air,  your  father. 
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Young  Mir . [Aside.]  My  father  I then  by  this 
light  I could  find  in  my  heart  to  pay  thee. — 
[Aloud.]  la  the  fellow  mad  ? Why  sure,  sir,  I 
han’t  frighted  y ou  ont  of  your  senaes  ? 

Old  Mir.  But  you  bave,  air. 

Young  Mir . Then  I’U  beat  them  into  you  again. 

[ Offert  to  strike  him 

Old  Mir . Why  rogue — Bob,  dear  Bob,  don’t 
you  know  me,  child  ? 

Young  Mir.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! the  fellow'a  down- 
right  distracted,  thou  miracle  of  impudence, 
wouldat  thou  make  me  beüeve  that  auch  a grave 
gentleman  aa  my  father  would  go  a-masquerading 
thua  ? that  a peraon  of  threeacore  and  three  would 
run  about  in  a fool’a  coat  to  disgrâce  himself  and 
family  ! Why,  you  impudent  villain,  do  you 
think  I will  suffer  auch  an  affront  to  pasa  upon 
my  honoured  father,  my  worthy  father,  my  dear 
father?  ’Sdeath,  sir,  mention  my  father  but  once 
again,  and  I’il  aend  your  soûl  to  my  grandfather 
thia  minute.  [Offcring  to  stab  Kim 

Old  Mir.  Well,  well,  I am  not  your  father. 

Young  Mir.  Why  then,  air,  you  are  the  saucy, 
hectoring  Spaniard,  and  TU  use  you  accordingly. 

Old  Mir.  The  devil  take  the  Spaniards,  air  ; we 
hâve  ail  got  nothing  but  blowa  sinoe  we  began  to 
take  their  part 

Enter  Dugard,  Oriawa,  Pwrrr,  and  Maid. 

Dug.  Py,  fy,  Mirabel  ! murder  your  father  ! 

^Holding  Kim 

Young  Mir.  My  father  ! what,  ia  the  whole 
family  mad  ? Give  me  way,  air,  I won’t  be  held. 

Old  Mir.  No,  nor  I neither  ; let  me  be  gone, 
pray.  [Offering  to  go. 

Young  Mir . My  father  ! 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  you  dog’a  face,  I am  your  father, 
for  I hâve  bore  aa  much  for  tbee  as  your  mother 
ever  did. 

Young  Mir.  O ho  ! then  thia  was  a trick,  it 
aeem8,  a design,  a contrivance,  a atratagem. — Oh  ! 
how  my  bonea  ache  ! 

Old  Mir.  Your  bones,  sirrah,  why  youra  ? 

Young  Mir.  Why,  air,  han't  I been  beating 
my  own  fleah  and  blood  ail  this  while  ? — [ To 
Obi  an  a.]  O madam,  I wiah  your  ladyahip  joy  of 
your  new  dignity  I Here  waa  a contrivance, 
indeed. 

Pet.  The  contrivance  waa  well  enough,  air,  for 
they  impoaed  upon  us  alL 

Young  Mir.  Well,  my  dear  Dulcinea,  did  your 
Don  Quixote  battle  for  you  bravely  ? My  father 
will  anawer  for  the  force  of  my  love. 

Ori.  Pray,  air,  don’t  inault  the  miafortunea  of 
your  own  creating. 

Dug.  [Aside.]  My  prudence  will  be  oounted 
cowardice,  if  I stand  tamely  now. — [Cornes  up 
between  Young  Mibabel  and  Obiana.]  Well, 
air  ! 

Young  Mir.  Well,  air  1 Do  you  take  me  for 
one  of  your  tenants,  air,  that  you  put  on  your 
landlord-face  at  me  ? 

Dug.  On  what  presumption,  air,  dare  you 
assume  thus  ? [Draw. 

Old  Mir.  What’a  that  to  you,  air  ? [Draw*. 

Pet.  Help,  help,  the  lady  fainta  1 

[OniANA/ottf  into  Ker  M&id’s  arme. 

Young  Mir.  Vapours  ! vapoura  ! ahe'll  corne 
to  heraelf.  If  it  be  an  angry  fit,  a dram  of  aaa- 
foetida  : if  jealouay,  hartahom  in  water  : if  the 
mother,  burnt  feathera  : if  grief,  ratafia  : if  it  be 


strait  atays,  or  corna,  there's  nothing  like  a dram 
of  plain  brandy.  [2&rft. 

Ori.  Hold  off,  give  me  air  ! — O my  brother, 
would  you  preserve  my  life,  endanger  not  your 
own  ; would  you  defend  my  réputation,  leave  it  to 
itself  ; ’tia  a dear  vindication  that’a  purchaaed  by 
the  aword  ; for  though  our  champion  prove  victo* 
rioua,  yet  our  honour  ia  wounded. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  and  your  lover  may  be  wounded, 
that’a  another  thing.  But  I think  you’re  pretty 
briak  again,  my  child. 

Ori.  Ay,  air,  my  indisposition  waa  only  a pre- 
tence  to  divert  the  quarrel  ; the  capricioua  teste  of 
your  sex  excuses  this  artifice  in  ours. 

For  often,  when  our  chief  perfections  fail, 

Our  chief  defecta  with  foolish  men  prevail. 

[Exil. 

Pet.  Corne,  Mr.  Dugard,  take  courage,  there  ia 
a way  atill  left  to  fetch  him  again. 

Old  Mir.  Sir,  1*11  hâve  no  plot  that  has  any 
relation  to  Spain. 

Dug.  I acorn  ail  artifice  whataoever  ; my  aword 
ahall  do  her  justice. 

Pet.  Pretty  justice,  truly  ! Suppose  you  run 
him  through  the  body  ; you  run  her  through  the 
heart  at  the  aame  time. 

Old  Mir.  And  me  through  the  head.  — Rot 
your  aword,  air,  we’ll  hâve  plots  I — Corne,  Petite 
let’s  hear. 

Pet.  What  if  ahe  pretended  to  go  into  a nun- 
nery,  and  ao  bring  him  about  to  déclaré  himaelf  ? 

Dug.  That,  I muât  confeaa,  haa  a face. 

Old  Mir.  Face  I a face  like  an  angel,  air.  Ada 
my  life,  air,  ’tia  the  moat  beautiful  plot  in  Chria- 
tendom  ! We’ll  about  it  immediately.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— A Street. 

Captain  Dimama  and  Young  Mirabrx.  ditcovered. 

Dur.  And  though  I can’t  dance,  nor  aing,  nor 
talk  like  you,  yet  I can  fight,  you  know,  air. 

Young  Mir.  I know  thou  canat,  man. 

Dur.  ’Sdeath,  air,  and  I will  ! Let  me  aee 
the  proudeat  man  alive  make  a jeat  of  me  1 

Young  Mir.  But  Pli  engage  to  make  you 
amenda. 

Dur.  Danced  to'  death  ! baited  like  a bear  !• 
ridiculed  ! threatened  to  be  kicked  ! — confusion  i 
Sir,  you  set  me  on,  and  I will  hâve  satisfaction,  ail 
mankind'will  point  at  me. 

Mir.  [Aside.]  I muât  give  thia  thunderbolt 
gome  passage,  or  ’twill  break  upon  my  own  head. — 

Enter  toco  Gentlemen. 

[Aloud.]  Look’ee,  Duretete,  what  do  theæ  gen- 
tlemen laugh  at  ? 

Dur.  At  me,  to  be  sure. — Sir,  what  made  you 
laugh  at  me  ? 

1 Gent.  You’re  miataken,  air,  if  we  were  merry 
we  had  a private  reaaon. 

2 Gent.  Sir,  we  don’t  know  you. 

Dur.  Sir,  I’U  make  you  know  me  ; mark  and 
observe  me,  I won’t  be  named,  it  shan’t  be  men- 
tioned,  not  even  whiapered  in  your  prayera  at 
church.  ’Sdeath  air,  d’ye  amile  ? 

1 Gent.  Not  I,  upon  my  word. 

Dur.  Why  then  look  grave  aa  an  owl  in  a bara, 
or  a friarwith  hia  crown  a-ahaving. 
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Young  Mir . {Aside  to  the  Gentlemen.]  Don’t 
be  bnllied  out  of  jour  humour,  gentlemen;  the 
fellow’s  mad,  laugh  at  him,  and  I’U  stand  b y you. 

1 Gent.  Egad,  and  so  we  will.  C Aride  to  Mirabsl. 

Both.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

Dur.  Ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! Tery  pretty. — [Draw»."] 
She  threatened  to  kick  me.  Ay,  then,  you  dogs, 
1*11  murder  ye. 

[Fights,  and  beats  (hem  Mirabsx,  runs  over  to  his 
side. 

Young  Mir . Ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! bravely  done, 
Duretete  I there  you  had  him,  noble  captain  ! hey, 
they  run  1 they  run  ! Victoria  I Victoria  ! — Ha  ! 
ha  ! ha  1 how  happy  am  I in  an  excellent  friend  1 
Tell  me  of  your  yirtuosos  and  men  of  sense,  a 
paroel  of  sour-faced  splenedc  rognes. — A man  of 
my  thin  constitution  should  never  want  a fooi  in 
his  company  : 1 don’t  affect  your  fine  things  that 
improve  the  understanding,  but  hearty  laughing  to 


fatten  my  carcass  : and  o’  my  conscience,  a man 
of  sense  is  as  melancholy  without  a ooxoomb,  as  a 
lion  without  his  jackal  ; he  hunts  for  our  diverskm, 
starts  game  for  our  spleen,  and  perfectly  foeds  ns 
| with  pleasure. 

I hâte  the  man  who  makes  acquaintance  nioe. 
And  still  discreetly  plagues  me  with  advice  ; 
Who  moves  by  caution,  and  mature  délaya. 

And  must  give  reasons  for  whate’er  he  says. 

The  man,  indeed,  whose  converse  is  so  foU, 
Makes  me  attentive,  but  it  makes  me  duli  : 

Give  me  the  careless  rogue  who  never  thinks, 
That  plays  the  fool  as  freely  as  he  drinks. 

Not  a buffoon,  who  is  buffoon  by  trade, 

But  one  that  nature,  not  his  wanta  hâve  made. 
Who  still  is  merry,  but  does  ne’er  design  it  : 
And  still  is  ridiculed,  but  ne’er  can  find  it. 

Who  when  he’s  most  in  earnest,  is  the  beat  ; 
And  his  most  grave  expression  is  the  jest.  [BsciL 


ACT 

SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Old  Mirabsl’s  House. 

Old  Mtrabkx.  and  Duoakd  discovered. 

Dug.  The  lady  abbess  is  my  relation,  and  prlvy 
to  the  plot.  Your  son  has  been  there,  but  had  no 
admittance  beyond  the  privilège  of  the  grate,  and 
there  my  sister  refosed  to  see  him.  He  went  off 
more  nettled  at  his  repuise  than  I thought  his 
gaiety  could  admit. 

Old  Mir . Ay,  ay,  this  nunnery  will  bring  him 
about,  I warrant  ye. 

Enter  Captain  Durstbtb. 

Dur.  Here,  where  are  ye  ali  P — O Mr.  Mirabel, 
you  hâve  done  fine  things  for  your  posterity  ! — And 
you,  Mr.  Dugard,  may  corne  to  answer  this. — I 
corne  to  demand  my  friend  at  your  hands  ; restore 
him,  sir,  oi^—  [To  Old  Mhulbkl. 

Old  Mir.  Restore  him  ! why  d’ye  think  1 hâve 
got  him  in  my  trunk,  or  my  pocket  ? 

Dur.  Sir,  he’s  mad,  and  you’re  the  cause  on*t. 

Old  Mir . That  may  be  ; for  I was  as  mad  as  he 
when  I begat  him. 

Dug.  Mad,  sir!  what  d’ye  meanl 
! Dur.  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  shutting  up 
your  sister  yonder,  to  talk  like  a parrot  through  a 
! cage,  or  a decoy-duck,  to  draw  others  into  the 
snare? — Your  son,  sir,  because  she  has  deserted 
him,  he  has  forsaken  the  world;  and  in  three 
words,  has — 

Old  Mir.  Hanged  himself  ! 

Dur.  The  very  same  ; turned  friar. 

Old  Mir . You  lie,  sir  ! ’tis  ten  times  worse. 
Bob  turned  friar  ! — Why  should  the  fellow  shave 
his  foolish  crown  when  the  same  razor  may  eut  his 
throat  ? 

Dur.  If  you  bave  any  command,  or  you  any 
interest  over  him,  lose  not  a minute  ! He  bas 
thrown  himself  into  the  next  mon  as  tery,  and  has 
ordered  me  to  pay  of^  his  servants,  and  discharge 
his  équipage. 

OÙ,  Mir.  Let  me  alone  to  ferret  him  out  ; I’U 
sacrifice  the  abbot  if  he  receives  him  ; I’U  try 


IV. 

whether  the  spiritual  or  the  naturel  father  bas 
the  most  right  to  the  child.  But,  dear  captain,  • 
what  has  he  done  with  his  estate  ? , 

Dur.  Settled  it  upon  the  church,  sir.  ! 

Old  Mir.  The  church  ! nay,  then  the  devilwon’t  | 
get  him  out  of  their  clutches.— 1 Ten  thousand  livres  I 
a year  upon  the  church  ! ’tis  downright  sacrilege. 

— -Corne,  gentlemen,  ail  hands  to  work  ; for  half 
that  sum,  one  of  these  monasteries  shall  protect 
you  a traitor  subject  from  the  law,  a rebellions  wifc 
from  ber  husband,  and  a disobedient  son  from  his 
own  father.  [Ifcrit. 

Dug.  But  will  you  persuade  me  that  he’s  gone  i 
to  a monastery  ? 

Dur.  1s  your  sister  gone  to  the  Filles  Repenties? 

I tell  you,  sir,  she’s  not  fit  for  the  society  of  re- 
penting  maids. 

Dug.  Why  so,  sir? 

Dur.  Because  she’s  neither  one  nor  t’other  ; 
she’s  too  old  to  be  a maid,  and  too  young  to  repent. 

Duo amd /oUoerinç  him. 

♦ | 

SCENE  II.— The  Interior  of  a Monastery.  | 

Oriana  and  Bisahrb  discovered  s the  former  attira l 

as  a Non. 

Ori.  I hope,  Bisarre,  there  is  no  harm  in  jesting 
with  this  religions  habit. 

Bis.  To  me,  the  greatest  jest  in  the  habit,  b 
taking  it  in  earnest  : I don’t  underatand  thù  im- 
prisoning  people  with  the  keys  of  Paradise,  nor  the  ■ 
merit  of  that  virtue  which  cornes  by  oonstraint. — ; 
Besides,  we  may  own  to  one  another,  that  we  aie 
in  the  worst  company  when  among  ourselves  ; for  our 
private  thoughts  run  us  into  those  desires  whieh 
our  pride  résiste  from  the  attacks  of  the  worid  ; 
and  you  may  remember,  the  first  woman  then  met  1 
the  devil,  when  she  retired  from  ber  man.  I 

Ori.  But  I'm  reconciled,  methinks,  to  tbe  mor-  ! 
tification  of  a nunnery  ; because  I fancy  the  habit 
becomes  me. 

Bis.  A well-contrived  mortification,  truly,  that  i 
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makes  a woman  look  ten  timea  handaomer  than 
she  did  before! — Ah,  my  dear,  were  there  any 
religion  in  becoming  dreas,  our  sex’s  dévotion  were 
rigbtly  placed  ; for  our  toileta  wonld  do  the  work  of 
the  altar  ; we  ahooid  ail  be  canoniaed. 

Ori.  But  don’t  you  think  tbere  ia  a great  deal  of 
merit,  in  dedicating  a beautiful  face  and  person  to 
the  service  of  religion  ? 

Bis.  Not  half  ao  mnch  aa  devoting  ’em  to  a 
pretty  fellow.  If  our  feminality  had  no  busineas  in 
thia  world,  why  waa  it  aent  hither  ? Let  ua  dedi- 
cate  onr  beautiful  minda  to  the  aervioe  of  Heaven. 
And  for  our  handaome  peraona,  they  become  a box 
at  the  play,  aa  well  aa  a pew  in  the  church. 

Ori.  Bat  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  incon- 
atancy  of  man,  with  other  diaappointmenta  of  life, 
reqnire  aome  place  of  religion,  for  a refuge  from 
their  persécution. 

Bis.  Ha  ! ha  l haï  and  do  you  think  there  ia 
any  dévotion  in  a fellow's  going  to  church,  when 
he  takea  it  only  for  a aanctuary  ? Don’t  you  know, 
that  religion  consista  in  a charity  with  ail  mankind  ; 
and  that  you  ahould  never  think  of  being  friends 
with  Heaven,  till  you  bave  quarrelled  with  ail  the 
world  ? Corne,  corne,  mind  your  business  ; Mirabel 
loves  you  ’tia  now  plain,  and  hold  him  to’t  : give 
fresh  orders  that  he  ahan’t  aee  you.  We  get  more 
by  hiding  our  faces  aometimes  than  by  expoaing 
them  ; a very  maak,  you  aee,  whets  deaire,  but  a 
pair  of  keen  eyes  through  an  iron  gâte,  fire  double 
upon  ’em,  with  view  and  disguise.  But  I muât  be 
gone  npon  my  affaira,  I hâve  brought  my  captain 
about  again. 

Ori . But  why  will  you  trouble  youraelf  with  that 
eoxcomb  ? 

Bis.  Becauae  he  ia  a coxcomb  ; had  not  I better 
hâve  a lover  like  him,  that  I can  make  an  asa,  than 
a lover  like  yours,  to  make  a fool  of  me. — [Knock- 
ing  below .]  A message  from  Mirabel,  l’U  lay  my 
life. — [Huns  to  the  door.]  Corne  hither,  run,  thou 
charming  nun,  corne  hither. 

Ori . What’s  the  news  ? [Btm*  to  her. 

Bis.  Don’t  you  aee  who'a  below  ? 

Ori.  I aee  nobody  but  a friar. 

Bis.  Ah  ! thou  poor  blind  Cupid  1 O’  my  con- 
science, theae  hearta  of  ours  apoil  our  heada  in- 
atantly  ; the  feliowa  no  aooner  tum  knaves,  than 
we  tum  foola.  A friar  ! don’t  you  aee  a villanous 
genteel  mien  under  that  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  the 
looae  careles8  air  of  a taü  rakebelly  fellow  ? 

Ori.  As  1 live,  Mirabel  tumed  friar  1 I hope, 
in  Heaven,  he’a  not  in  eameat 

Bis.  In  eameat  ! ha  1 ha  ! ha  1 are  you  in 
eameat  ? Now’s  your  time  ; thia  disguiae  haa  he 
certainly  taken  for  a passport,  to  get  in  and  try 
your  résolutions  ; stick  to  your  habit  to  be  sure  ; 
treat  him  with  diadain,  rather  than  anger;  for 
pride  becomes  ua  more  than  passion.  Remember 
what  I aay,  if  you  would  yield  to  advantage,  and 
hold  out  the  attack  ; to  draw  him  on,  keep  him  off 
to  be  sure. 

The  cunning  gameatera  never  gain  too  faat, 

But  loae  at  firat,  to  win  the  more  at  last.  lExit. 

Ori.  Hia  coming  puta  me  into  aome  ambiguity, 
I don’t  know  how;  I don’t  fear  him,  but  I miatruat 
myaelf.  Would  he  were  not  corne  ; yet  I would 
not  hâve  him  gone  neither  ; l’m  afraid  to  talk  with 
him,  but  I love  to  aee  him  though. 

What  a strange  power  haa  thia  frntastic  fire, 

That  makes  us  dread  even  what  we  moat  deaire  ! 


Enter  Young  Muubil  habited  as  a Friar. 

Young  Mir.  Save  you,  sister  1 — Your  brother, 
young  lady,  having  a regard  to  your  aoul’a  healtb, 
haa  aent  me  to  préparé  you  for  that  aacred  habit  by 
confession. 

Ori.  [ Aside .]  That’s  falae  ; the  doven  foot 
already. — [Aloud.]  My  brother’s  care  I own  ; 

and  to  you,  aacred  sir,  I confeaa,  that  the  great 
crying  ain  which  I hâve  long  indulged,  and  now 
préparé  to  expia  te,  waa  love.  Mv  moraing 
thoughta,  my  evening  prayera,  my  daily  muaings, 
nighüy  cares,  waa  love  ! My  présent  peace,  my 
future  blisa,  the  joys  of  earth,  and  hopea  of  heaven, 
I ail  contemned  for  love  ! 

Young  Mir . [Aside.']  She’s  downright  atark 
mad  in  eameat  ; death  and  confusion,  I hâve  loat 
her  ! — [Aloud.]  You  confeaa  your  fruit,  madam, 
in  such  moving  terma,  that  I could  almoat  be  in 
love  with  the  ain. 

Ori.  Take  care,  air;  crimes,  like  virtues,  are 
their  own  rewarda  ; my  chief  delight  became  my 
only  grief  ; he  in  whose  breaat  I thought  my  heart 
aecure  tumed  robber,  and  despoiled  the  treasure  that 
he  kept. 

Young  Mir.  Perhapa  that  treasure  he  eateems 
ao  much,  that  like  a miser,  though  afraid  to  use  it, 
ne  réserves  it  aafe. 

Ori.  No,  holy  fafher:  who  can  be  miser  in 
another’a  wealth  that’a  prodigal  of  hia  own  ? Hia 
heart  waa  open,  ahared  to  ail  he  knew,  and  what, 
alaa  ! muât  then  become  of  mine  ? But  the  same 
eyes  that  drew  the  passion  in,  ahail  aend  it  out  in 
tears,  to  which  now  hear  my  vow. — 

Young  MW.  [. Discovering  Mmself.]  No,  my 
frlr  angel,  but  let  me  repent  ; here  on  hia  kneea 
behold  the  criminal,  that  vowa  repentance  hia. — 
[Aside.]  Ha  I no  concern  upon  her  ! 

Ori.  Thia  tum  ia  odd,  and  the  time  haa  been, 
that  auch  a audden  change  would  hâve  aurpriaed  me 
into  aome  confusion. 

Young  MW.  Restore  that  happy  time,  for  I am 
now  returaed  to  myaelf  ; I want  but  pardon  to 
deserve  your  frvour,  and  here  l’il  fix  till  you  relent, 
and  give  it. 

Ori.  Grovelling,  sordid  man  ! why  would  you 
act  a thing  to  make  you  kneel,  monarch  in  pleaaure 
to  be  alave  to  your  fruits  ? Are  ail  the  conqueats 
of  your  wandering  away,  your  wit,  your  humour, 
fortune,  ail  reduced  to  the  base  cringing  of  a bended 
knee?  Servile  and  poor!  I — [Aside]  love  it. 

Young  Mir.  I corne  not  here  to  justify  my  fault 
but  my  aubmiaaion,  for  though  there  be  a meanneaa 
in  thia  humble  posture,  ’tia  nobler  still  to  bend 
when  justice  calls,  than  to  reaiat  conviction. 

Ori.  No  more  1 thy  oft-repeated  violated  words 
reproach  my  weak  belief,  ’tia  the  aeverest  calumny 
to  hear  thee  apeak  ; that  humble  posture  which 
once  could  raiae,  now  mortifies  my  pride.  How 
canst  thou  hope  for  pardon  from  one  that  you 
affront  by  aaking  it  ? 

Young  Mir.  [Hissa.]  In  my  own  cause  no 
more,  but  give  me  leave  to  intercède  for  you  againat 
the  hard  injonctions  of  that  habit  which  for  my 
fault  you  wear< 

Ori.  Surpriaing  insolence  1 My  greateatfoe  pré- 
tends to  give  me  counael;  but  1 am  too  warm 
upon  ao  cool  a aubject  My  résolutions,  air,  are 
fixed!  but  aa  our  hearta  were  United  with  the 
ceremony  of  our  eyes,  ao  I shall  spare  aome  tears 
to  the  séparation — [ Weeps.]  That’s  ail  ; farewell  ! 
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Young  Mir.  And  must  I lose  her? — no. — 
[Rtifu  and  eatches  her  J]  Since  ail  my  prayers  are 
vain,  I’il  use  the  nobler  argument  of  man,  and 
force  you  to  the  justice  you  refuse  ; you’re  mine 
by  pre-contract  : and  where’s  the  vow  so  sacred 
to  disannul  another  1 1*11  urge  my  love,  your  oath, 
and  plead  my  cause  ’g&inst  ail  monastic  shifts  upon 
the  earth. 

Ori.  Unhand  me,  ravisher  ! would  you  profane 
these  holy  walls  with  violence  ? revenge  for  ail  my 
past  disgrâce  now  offers;  thy  life  should  answer 
this,  would  I provoke  the  law.  Urge  me  no  farther, 
but  be  gone. 

Young  Mir . Inexorable  woman,  let  me  kneel 
again.  [Kneels. 

Enter  Old  Moubsl. 

Oid  Mir . Wheire,  where’a  this  counterfeit 
nun  ? 

Ori.  Madness  1 confusion  ! I’m  ruined  ! [Aside. 

Young  Mir.  What  do  I hear  ? — [ Pute  on  hit 
hood .]  Whatdid  you  say,  sir? 

Old  Mir.  I say  she’s  a counterfeit,  and  you  may 
be  another  for  aught  1 know,  sir  ; 1 bave  lost  my 
child  by  these  tricks,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  What  tricks,  sir  ? 

Old  Mir.  By  a pretended  trick,  sir.  A con- 
trivance  to  bring  my  son  to  reason,  and  it  h as  made 
him  stark  mad  ; I hâve  lost  him,  and  a thousand 
pound  a year. 

Young  Mir.  [Discovering  himself.]  My  dear 
father,  I’m  your  most  humble  servant 

Old  Mir.  My  dear  boy  ! [ Runs  and  kisses 
him.]  Welcome,  ex  inferis,  my  dear  boy  ! ’Tis 
ail  a trick,  she’s  no  more  a nun  than  I am. 

Young  Mir.  No? 

Old  Mir.  The  devil  a bit 

Young  Mir.  Th  en  kiss  me  again,  my  dear  dad, 
for  the  most  happy  news. — And  now  most  vénér- 
able holy  sister.  [Kneels. 

Your  mercy  and  your  pardon  T implore, 

For  the  offence  of  asking  it  before. 

Look’ee,  my  dear  counterfeiting  nun,  take  my 
advice,  be  a nun  in  good  earnest  ; women  make 
the  best  nuns  always  when  they  can’t  do  other- 
wise. — Ah,  my  dear  father,  there  is  a merit  in  your 
son’ s behaviour  that  you  little  think;  the  free 
de  port  ment  of  such  fellows  as  I,  makes  more  ladies 
religious,  than  ail  the  pulpits  in  France. 

Ori.  O sir,  how  unhappily  hâve  you  destroyed 
what  was  so  near  perfection  ! He  is  the  counter- 
feit that  lias  deceived  you. 

Old  Mir.  Ha  ! Look’ee,  sir,  1 recant,  she  is 
a nun. 

Young  Mir . Sir,  your  humble  servant,  then  l’m 
a friar  this  moment. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  an  old  fool  so  bantered 
by  a brace  o’  young  oneB  ! Hang  you  both,  you’re 
both  counterfeits,  and  my  plot’s  spoiled,  that’s  alL 

[Exil. 

Ori.  Shame  and  confusion  ! love,  anger,  and 
disappointment,  will  work  my  brain  to  madness. 

[Throtoi  off  her  habit , and  exit. 

Young  Mir.  Ay,  ay,  throw  by  the  rags,  they 
hâve  served  a tum  for  us  both,  and  they  shall  e’en 
go  off  together.  [Tahes  off"  his  habit. 

Thus  the  sick  wretch,  when  tortured  by  his  pain, 

And  finding  ail  essaye  for  life  are  vain  ; 

When  the  physicien  can  no  more  design, 

Then  calls  the  other  doctor  the  divine. 


What  vows  to  Heaven,  would  Heaven  restore  his 
health  ! 

Yows  ail  to  Heaven,  his  thoughts,  his  actions, 
wealth  : 

But  if  restored  to  vigour,  as  before, 

His  health  refuses  what  his  sickness  swore. 

The  body  is  no  sooner  raised  and  well. 

But  the  weak  soûl  relapses  into  ill  ; 

To  ail  its  former  swing  of  life  is  led. 

And  leaves  its  vows  and  promises  in  bed. 

[Iftrft,  throwing  away  the  habit. 


SCENE  III. — A Boom  in  Old  Mirabei/s 

House. 

Enter  Gaptaln  DuuarsTs  with  a Letler. 

Dur.  [Reads.]  My  rudeness  was  only  a proof 
of  your  humour , which  I hâve  found  so  agreeable, 
that  I own  myself  penitent,  and  willing  to  moka 
any  réparation  upon  your  first  appearance  ta 

' Bisarjlk. 

Mirabel  swears  she  loves  me,  and  this  confirais 
it  ; then  farewell  gallantry,  and  welcome  revenge  : 
’tis  my  turn  now  to  be  upon  the  sublime,  1*11  take 
her  off,  1 warrant  her. 

Enter  Bisarrs. 

Well,  mistress,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Rts.  I hope,  sir,  you  will  pardon  the  modesty 
of — 

Dur.  Of  what  ? of  a dancing  devil  ! — Do  yon 
love  me,  I say  ? 

Bis . Ferhaps  I— 

Dur.  What? 

Bis.  Perhaps  I do  not. 

Dur.  Ha  ! abused  again  ! — Death,  woman,  1*11 — 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  sir  ; I do,  I do  ! 

Dur.  Confirm  it  then  by  your  obedience. 
Stand  there  ; and  ogle  me  now,  as  if  your  heart, 
blood,  and  soûl,  were  like  to  fly  out  at  your  eyes. — 
First,  the  direct  surprise — [<S%s  looks  full  upon 
A*m.]  Right  ; next  the  doux  yeux  par  oblique— 
[She  gives  him  the  side  g lance.]  Right  ; now 
départ,  and  languish. — [iS'Ae  tums  from  Mm,  and 

looks  over  her  shoulder . ] Very  well  ; now  sigh 

[£Ae  stpAs.]  Now  drop  your  fan  o’  purpose. — [SA* 
drops  her  fan.] — Now  take  it  up  again. — Corne 
now,  confess  your  faults  ; are  not  you  a prood — 
say  after  me. 

Bis.  Proud— 

Dur.  Impertinent — ( 

Bis.  Impertinent — 

Dur.  Ridiculous — j 

Bis.  Ridiculous — ! 

Dur.  Flirt?  J 

Bis.  Puppy? 

Dur.  Zoons,  woman  1 don’t  provoke  me*  we 
are  alone,  and  you  don’t  know  but  the  devil  may 
tempt  me  to  do  you  a mischief  ; ask  my  pardon 
immediately. 

Bis.  I do,  sir,  I only  mistook  the  word. 

Dur.  Cry  then  ; ha’  you  got  e*er  a handkerchief  ? 

Bis.  Y es,  sir. 

Dur.  Cry  then,  hhndsomely  ; cry  like  a queen 
in  a tragedy. 

pretending  to  cry , bursts  out  a-îattgkütg. 
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Ori.  You  hâve  a flattermg  face  ; but  ’tis  a fine 
one. — I warrant  you  bave  five  hundred  mbtresses. 
— Ayf  to  be  sure,  a miatresa  for  every  guinea  in  hia 
pocket — Will  you  pray  for  me  ? I shall  die  to- 
morrow. — And  will  you  ring  my  passing-bell  ! 

Young  Mir.  O woman,  woman,  of- artifice  cre- 
ated  ! 

Wboae  nature,  even  distracted,  haa  a cunning  : 

In  Tain  let  man  hia  senae,  hia  learning  bout, 
When  woman’a  madneaa  overrulea  hia  reason.— 
Do  you  know  me,  injured  créature  ? 

Ori.  No  ; but  you  shall  be  my  intimate  acqu&int- 
ance  in  the  grave.  [ Weeps. 

Young  Mit,  O teara,  I muât  believe  ye  1 
Sure  there's  a kind  of  aympathy  in  madneaB  ; 

For  even  I,  obdurate  aa  I am, 

Do  feel  my  aoul  ao  toaa’d  with  atorma  of  passion, 
That  I could  cry  for  help  aa  well  aa  she. 

[Wipes  his  tyts. 

Ori . What,  hâve  you  loat  your  lover  ?— No,  you 
mock  me  ; TU  go  home  and  pray. 

Young  Mir.  Stay,  my  fair  innocence  ! and  hear 
me  own 
My  love  ao  loud, 

That  I may  call  your  sensea  to  their  place. 

Restore  ’em  to  their  charming  happy  functiona, 
And  reinstate  myaelf  into  your  favour. 

Bis.  Let  her  alone,  sir,  ’tb  ail  too  late. — She 
trembles  ; hold  her  ; her  fits  grow  stronger  by 
her  talking. — Don’t  trouble  her  ; she  don’t  know 
you,  sir. 

Old  Mir . Not  know  him  ! what  then  ? she  loves 
to  aee  him  for  ail  that. 

Enter  Captaln  Durjott*. 

Dur.  Where  are  you  ail  ? — What  the  devil  ! 
melancholy,  and  I here  ! Are  ye  aad,  and  auch  a 
ridiculoua  subject,  auch  a very  good  jeat  among 
ye,  aa  I am  ? 

Young  Mir.  Away  with  thia  impertinence  ! this 
ia  no  place  for  bagatelle.  I hâve  murdered  my 
honour,  destroyed  a lady,  and  my  desire  of  répara- 
tion ia  corne  at  length  too  late.  See  there  1 

Dur.  What  ails  her  ? 

Young  Mir.  Ala a ! ahe’s  mad. 

Dur.  Mad  ! doat  wonder  at  that  ? By  thia  light, 
they’re  ail  ao  ; they're  cozening  mad,  they’re  brawl- 
ing  mad,  they’re  proud  mad  ; I juat  now  came  from 
a whole  world  of  mad  women,  that  liad  almoat — 
what,  ia  she  dead  ? 

Young  Mir.  Dead  ! Heavens  forbid. 

Dur.  Heavens  further  it  $ for  till  they  be  cold 
as  a key,  there’a  no  truating  them.  You're  never 
sure  that  a woman’a  in  eameat  till  she  be  nailed  in 
her  coffin.  Shall  I talk  to  her  ? — Are  you  mad, 
miatresa  ? 

Bit.  What’8  that  to  you,  air  ? 

Dur.  Oons,  madam  ! are  you  there  ? [Aimr  qf. 

Young  Mir , Away,  thon  wild  buffoon  1 
How  poor  and  mean  this  humour  now  appears  ! 
Hia  folliea  and  my  own  I here  diaclaim  ; 

This  lady’s  frenzy  haa  restored  my  aenaes, 

And  was  she  perfect  now,  as  once  ahe  was, 

(Before  you  ail  I apeak  it,)  ahe  ahould  be  mine  ; 
And  aa  she  is,  my  teara  and  p rayera  shall  wed  her. 

Dug.  How  happy  had  this  déclaration  been  some 
hours  ago  ! 

Bis.  Sir,  ahe  beckons  to  you,  and  waves  us  to 
go  off  ; corne,  corne,  let’a  leave  ’em. 

[firü  with  Old  Miraimel,  Dugard,  Pim,  and  Maida. 


Ori.  Oh,  air  ! 

Young  Mtr . Speak,  my  charming  angel,  if  your 
dear  sensea  hâve  xegained  their  order  ; apeak,  fair, 
and  ble88  me  with  the  news  ! 

Ori.  First,  let  me  bleaa  the  cunning  of  my  sez, 
that  happy  counterfeited  frenzy,  that  haa  restored 
to  my  poor  labouring  breaat  the  dearest,  beat- 
beloved  of  men  1 

Young  Mir.  Tune  ail  ye  apheres  your  instru- 
ments of  joy, 

And  carry  round  your  spacioua  orbs 
The  happy  aound  of  Oriana’a  health  ; 

Her  soûl,  whoae  harmony  was  nezt  to  yours, 
la  now  in  tune  again  : 

The  counterfeiting  fair  haa  play’d  the  fooL 
She  waa  ao  mad  to  counterfeit  for  me  ; 

I was  ao  mad  to  pawn  my  liberty  : 

But  now  we  both  are  well,  and  both  are  firee. 

Ori.  How,  air  1 firee  ! 

Young  Mir.  As  air,  my  dear  bedlamite.  What, 
marry  a lunatic  ! Look,  my  dear,  you  bave  coun- 
terfeited madneaa  ao  very  well  this  bout,  that  you’li 
be  apt  to  play  the  fool  ail  your  life  long. — Here, 
gentlemen  ! [Colis. 

Ori.  Monster,  you  won’t  disgrâce  me  ? 

Young  Mir.  O’my  faith,  but  I will  1 — Here, 
corne  in,  gentlemen. 

Re-enter  Old  Mira  bal  and  Düoard. 

A miracle  ! a miracle  ! the  woman’a  diaposseaaed, 
the  devil’a  vanished. 

Old  Mir.  Bleaa  us,  waa  ahe  poasesaed  ? | 

Young  Mir.  With  the  worat  of  démons,  air, — 
a marriage-devil,  a horrid  devil!  — Mr.  Dugaord, 
don’t  be  surpriaed  ; I promiaed  my  endeavours  to  j 
cure  your  aister.  No  mad-doctor  in  Christendom 
could  hâve  done  it  more  effectually.  Take  her 
into  your  charge,  and  hâve  a care  ahe  don't  relapse. 

If  ahe  ahould,  employ  me  not  again  ; for  I am  no  - 
more  infallible  than  othera  of  the  faculty  ; I do  | 
cure  aometimea. 

Ori.  Your  remedy,  moat  barbaroua  man,  wiQ 
prove  the  greateat  poison  to  my  health  ; for  though  . 
my  former  frenzy  waa  but  counterfeit,  1 now  shall 
ran  into  a real  madneaa. 

[ExiU  Old  MntABVL  a/ter  her . i 

Dug.  Thia  waa  a tara  beyond  my  knowledge  ; 
I’m  ao  confuaed,  I know  not  how  to  reaent  it.  . 

[JSrit.  I 

Young  Mir.  What  a dangerous  précipice  hâve  j 
I ’scaped  1 waa  not  I just  now  upon  the  briiüc  of 
destruction  ? j 

Re-enter  Captain  Dorrtkt*.  | 

O my  friend,  let  me  run  into  thy  bosom  ! no  lark 
eacaped  from  the  dcvouring  pouncea  of  a hawk, 
quakea  with  more  diamal  appréhensions  ! 

Dur.  The  matter,  man  ? 

Young  Mir.  Marriage  ! hanging  ! — I waa  just 
at  the  gallows-foot,  the  running  noose  about  my 
neck,  and  the  cart  wheeling  from  me  ! Oh,  I | 
shan’t  be  myaelf  this  month  again  ! 

Dur.  Did  not  I tell  you  ao  ? They  are  ail  alike, 
saints  or  devila  ; their  counterfeiting  can’t  be  re- 
puted  a décrit  : for  ’tis  the  nature  of  the  aez,  not 
their  contrivance. 

Young  Mir.  Ay,  ay  ; there’a  no  living  here 
with  aecurity  : thia  houae  b ao  full  of  stratagem  1 
and  design,  that  I muât  abroad  again. 

Dur.  With  ail  my  heart,  l’U  bear  thee  company. 
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my  lad.  I’U  meet  you  at  the  play  ; and  we’ll  set  What  makes  theworldattendand  crowdthegreat? 
out  for  Italy  to-morrow  moming.  H opes,  interest,  and  dependence,  make  their 

Young  MW.  A match  : l'il  go  pay  my  compli-  State, 

ment  of  leave  to  my  father  presently.  Behold  the  antechamher  fiü’d  with  beaux, 

Dur . I’m  afraid  he’ll  stop  you.  A horse’s  levee  throng’d  with  courtly  crows. 

Young  Mir.  What,  prétend  a command  over  Though  grumbling  subjects  make  the  crown  their 

me,  after  his  settlement  of  a thonsand  ponnd  a sport, 

year  upon  me  ! No,  no,  he  has  passed  away  his  Hopes  of  a place  will  bring  the  sparks  to  court, 
authority  with  the  conveyance  ; the  will  of  a liying  Dependence,  eyen  a fathers  sway  secures, 

father  ia  chiefly  obeyed  for  sake  of  the  dying  For  though  the  son  rebels,  the  heir  is  yours. 

one.  [ExeunU 


ACT 

| SCENE  I. — The  Street  before  the  Theatre. 

j Enter  Young  Mirabbl  and  Captaln  Ddutiti  « /rom 
| the  play. 

Dur.  How  d’ye  like  this  play  ? 

Young  MW.  I liked  the  company  ; the  lady,  the 
rich  beauty  in  the  front-box,  had  my  attention. 
These  impudent  poets  bring  the  ladies  together  to 
support  them,  and  to  kill  eyerybody  else. 

For  death's  upon  the  stage , the  ladies  cry. 

But  ne'er  mind  us  that  in  the  audience  die  : 

The  poet's  hero  should  not  mooe  their  paint 

Dut  tkey  should  weep  for  those  their  eyes  hâve 
sfain. 

Dur.  Hoity,  toity  1 did  Phillis  inspire  yon  with 
ail  this  ? 

Young  Mir.  Ten  times  more  ! the  playhouse  is 
the  element  of  poetry,  because  the  région  of  beauty. 
The  ladies,  methinks,  baye  a more  inspiring  tri- 
umphant  air  in  the  boxes  than  anywhere  else  ; they 
sit  commanding  on  their  thrones  with  ail  their  sub- 
ject-slavea  about  them.  Their  beat  clothes,  beat 
' looks,  shining  jewels,  sparkling  eyes,  the  treasure 
of  the  world  in  a ring.  Then  there’s  such  a hurry 
of  pleasure  to  transport  us  ; the  bustle,  noise,  gal- 
lantry,  équipage,  garters,  feathers,  wigs,  bows, 
smiles,  ogles,  love,  music,  and  applause.  I could 
wish  that  my  whole  life-long  were  the  first  night  of 
[ a new  play  ! 

Dur.  The  fellow  has  quite  fqrgot  this  journey  ! 
—Hâve  you  bespoke  post-  horses  ? 

Young  Mir.  Grant  me  but  three  days,  dear 
captain  : one  to  discover  the  lady,  one  to  unfold 
m y self,  and  one  to  make  me  happy  ; and  then  I’m 
yours  to  the  world's  end. 

Dur.  Hast  thon  the  impudence  to  promise  thy- 
self  a lady  of  her  figure  and  quality  in  so  short  a 
time  ? 

Young  Mir.  Yes,  sir  ; I baye  a confident 
address,  no  disagreeable  person,  and  five  hundred 
louis-d’ors  in  my  pocket 

Dur.  Five  hundred  louis-d’ors  ! you  an’t  mad  1 

Young  Mir.  1 tell  you,  she’s  worth  five  tbou- 
sand  ; one  of  her  black  brilliant  eyes  is  worth  a 
diamond  as  big  as  her  head.  1 compared  her 
necklace  with  her  looks,  and  the  living  jewels  out- 
sparkled  the  dead  ones  by  a million. 

Dur.  But  you  hâve  owned  to  me,  that  abating 
Oriana’s  pretensions  to  marriage,  you  loved  her 
passionately,  then  how  can  you  wander  at  this  rate? 

Young  MW.  I longed  for  a partridge  t’other  day 
off  the  king’s  plate,  but  dy’e  think,  because  I could 
not  hâve  it,  I must  eat  nothing  ? 


v. 

Dur,  Prithee,  Mirabel,  be  quiet  You  may 
remember  what  narrow  ’scapes  you  hâve  had  abroad 
by  following  etrangers  : you  forget  your  leap  out 
of  the  courtesan's  window  at  Bologne  to  save  your 
fine  ring  there. 

Young  MW.  My  ring’s  a trifle  ; there’s  nothing 
we  possess  comparable  to  what  we  desire.  Be  shy 
of  a lady  barefaoed  in  the  front  box  with  a thousand 
pound  in  jewels  about  her  neck  ! for  shame,  no 
more  ! 

Enter  Oriana,  dressed  as  a Page,  with  a leUer. 

Ori.  Is  your ‘name  Mirabel,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Yes,  sir. 

Ori . A letter  from  your  uncle  in  Picardy. 

[Gives  the  letter. 

Young  MW.  [Reads.]  The  bearer  is  the  son  of 
a Protestant  gentleman,  who  flying  for  his  religion, 
left  me  the  charge  of  this  youth. — A pretty  boy  ! — . 
H e*  s fond  of  some  handsome  service  that  may 
afford  him  opportunity  of  improvement , your  care 
ofhim  will  oblige — Yours — Hast  a mind  to  travel, 
child  ? 

Ori.  ’Tis  my  desire,  sir  ; I should  be  pleased  to 
serve  a traveller  in  any  capacity. 

Young  Mir.  A hopeful  inclination  ! You  shall 
along  with  me  into  Italy,  as  my  page. 

Dur.  I don’t  think  it  safe  ; the  rogue’s  too 
handsome. — [Noise  without."]  The  play’s  done, 
and  some  of  the  ladies  corne  this  way. 

Enter  Lamobcb,  her  train  borne  up  by  a Page. 

Young  Mir.  Duretete,  the  very  dear,  identical 
she  ! 

Dur.  And  what  then  ? 

Young  Mir.  Why  ’tis  she. 

Dur.  And  what  then,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Then  1 why — [ To  Ori  an  a.] 
Look’ee,  sirrah,  the  first  piece  of  service  I put  you 
upon,  is  to  follow  that  lady's  coach,  and  bring  me 
word  where  she  lives. 

Ori.  I don’t  know  the  town,  sir,  and  am  afraid 
of  losing  myself. 

Young  Mir.  Psha  ! 

Lam.  Page,  what’s  become  of  ail  my  people  ? 

Page.  I can’t  tell,  madam,  I can  aee  no  sign  of 
your  ladyship’s  coach. 

Lam.  That  fellow  is  got  into  his  old  pranks,  and 
fallen  drunk  somewhere  : none  of  the  footmen  there  ? 

Page.  Not  one,  madam. 

Lam.  These  servants  are  the  plague  of  our  lives, 
what  shall  I do  ? 

Young  Mir.  By  ail  my  hopes,  Fortune  pimps  for  I 
me  ! — Now  Duretete,  for  a piece  of  gallantry. 

P P a 
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Dur . Why  you  won't,  sure  ? 

Young  Mir . Won’t,  brute! — [To  Lam  or  es.] 
Let  not  your  servants’  neglect,  madam,  put  your 
ladyship  to  any  inconvenience,  for  you  can’t  be 
disappointed  of  an  équipage  whilst  mine  waits 
below,  and  would  you  honour  the  master  so  far,  he 
would  be  proud  to  pay  his  attendance. 

Dur . Ay,  to  be  sure.  [Aside. 

Lam.  Sir,  I won't  présumé  to  be  tnmblesome, 
for  my  habitation  is  a great  way  off. 

Dur.  Very  true,  madam,  and  he’s  a little  engaged  ; 
besides,  madam,  a hackney-coach  wili  do  as  well, 
madam. 

Young  Mir.  [To  Captain  Duretet*.]  Rude 
beast,  be  quiet! — [To  Lamorce.]  The  farther 
from  home,  madam,  the  more  occasion  you  hâve 
for  guard — Pray,  madam — 

Lam.  Lard,  sir  ! — 

[He  seems  to  press,  shs  to  déclins  it,  in  dumb  show. 

Dur.  Ah  ! the  devil’s  in  his  impudence  ! Now 
he  wheedles,  she  smilea  ; he  flattera,  she  simpers  ; 
he  swears,  she  believes  ; he's  a rogue,  and  she’s  a 
whore  in  a moment. 

Young  Mir.  Without  there,  my  coach  ! — ‘Dure* 
tete,  wish  me  joy. 

[Hands  Lamorcb  out,  Vnge/ollowing. 

Dur.  Wish  you  a surgeon  ! — Here,  you  little 
Picard,  go  follow  your  master,  and  he'll  lead  you — 

Ori.  Whither,  sir  ? 

Dur.  To  the  academy,  child  ; ’tis  the  fashion 
with  men  of  quality  to  teach  their  pages  their 
exercises — go. 

Ori.  Won’t  you  go  with  him  too,  sir?  that 
woman  may  do  him  some  barm  ; I don’t  like  ber. 

Dur.  Why,  how  now,  Tages,  do  you  start  up  to 
give  laws  of  a sudden?  do  you  prétend  to  rise  at 
court,  and  disapprove  the  pleasures  of  your  betters  ? 
Look’ee,  sirrah,  if  ever  you  would  rise  by  a great 
man,  be  sure  to  be  with  him  in  his  little  actions  ; 
and,  as  a step  to  your  advancement,  follow  your 
master  immediately,  and  make  it  your  hope  that  he 
go  to  a bawdy-house. 

Ori.  Heavens  forbid  ! [Exit. 

Dur.  Now  would  I sooner  take  a cart  in  com- 
pany of  the  hangman,  than  a coach  with  that 
woman.  What  a strange  antipathy  hâve  I taken 
against  these  créatures  ! A woman  to  me  is  aver- 
sion upon  aversion,  cheese,  a cat,  a breast  of  mut- 
ton,  the  squealing  of  children,  the  grinding  of 
knives,  and  the  snuff  of  a candie.  [Exit. 


Enter  Oriana. 
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SCENE  II. — Lamorce's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Young  Mirabcl  and  Lamorcb. 

Lam.  To  convince  me,  sir,  that  your  service 
was  something  more  than  good  breeding,  please  to 
lay  out  an  hour  of  your  company  upon  my  desire, 
as  you  hâve  already  upon  my  necessity. 

Young  Mir.  Your  desire,  madam,  has  only  pre- 
vented  my  request. — My  hours  ! make  ’em  y ours, 
madam,  deven,  twelve,  one,  two,  three,  and  ail 
that  belong  to  those  happy  minutes. 

Lam.  But  I must  trouble  you,  sir,  to  dismiss 
your  retinue,  because  an  équipage  at  my  door,  at 
this  time  of  night,  will  not  be  consistent  with  my 
réputation. 

Young  Mir.  By  ail  means,  madam,  ail  but  one 
little  boy. — Here,  Page — 


Order  my  coach  and  servants  home,  and  do  you 
stay. — [Exit  O ri  an  a.]  ’Tis  a foolish  country 
boy,  that  knows  nothing  but  innocence. 

Lam.  Innocence,  sir  ! I should  be  sorry  if  you 
made  any  sinister  constructions  of  my  freedom. 

Young  Mir.  O madam,  I must  not  prétend  to 
remark  upon  anybody’s  freedom,  having  so  entirely 
forfeited  my  own. 

Lam.  Well,  sir,  ’twere  convenient  towards  oor 
easy  correspondence,  that  we  entered  into  a free 
confidence  of  each  other,  by  a mutual  déclaration 
of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  think  of  one  another. 
Now,  sir,  what  are  you? 

Young  Mir.  In  three  words,  madam,  I un  a 
gentleman,  I bave  five  hundred  pound  in  my  pocket^ 
and  a clean  shirt  on. 

Lam.  And  your  name  is — 

Young  Mir.  Mustapha. — Now,  madam,  the  in- 
ventory  of  your  fortunes.  - 

Lam.  My  name  is  Lamorce  ; my  birth  noble  ; 

I was  married  young,  to  a proud,  rude,  suUen,  im- 
perious  fellow  ; the  husband  spoiled  the  gentleman  ; 
crying  ruined  my  face,  till  at  last  I took  heurt, 
leaped  out  of  a window,  got  away  to  my  frienda, 
sued  my  tyrant,  and  recovered  my  fortune.  I lived 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  to  please  a husband,  from 
twenty  to  forty  I’m  resolved  to  please  myself,  and 
from  thence  upwards  I’U  humour  the  world.  1 

Young  Mir.  The  charming  wild  notes  of  a bird 
broke  out  of  its  cage  ! 

Lam . 1 marked  you  at  the  play,  and  something 
I saw  of  a well-furnished,  careless,  agreeable  tour 
about  you.  Methought  your  eyes  made  their  mao- 
nerlv  demanda  with  such  an  arch  modesty,  that  I 
don’t  know  how — but  I’m  eloped,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
I’m  eloped. 

Young  Mir.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! I rejoice  in  your 
good  fortune  with  ail  my  heart. 

Lam.  Oh,  now  I think  on’t,  Mr.  Mustapha,  you  , 
bave  got  the  finest  ring  there  ! I could  scaroely  ! 
believe  it  right  ; pray  let  me  see  it.  | 

Young  Mir.  Hum  ! — Yes,  madam,  ’tis,  ’tis 
right. — But — but — but — it  was  given  me  by  my 
mother  ; — an  old  family-ring,  madam, — an  old- 
fashioned  family-ring. 

Lam.  Ay,  sir  ! — If  you  can  entertain  yourtdf 
with  a song  for  a moment  I’U  wait  on  you. — Corne 
in  there. 

Enter  Singera. 

Call  what  you  please,  sir.  [J2r«- 

YoungMir.  The  new  song— Pri(hee%PhiXR$9Bsc. 

SONG. 

Slnee.  Celle,  *tla  not  in  our  powcr 
To  tell  how  long  our  Uves  ma y fort, 

Bégin  to  love  this  very  hour, 

You*ve  lost  too  much  In  what  is  past. 

For  afnoe  the  power  we  ail  obey, 

Has  In  your  breast  my  heart  oonflned, 

Let  me  my  body  to  it  lay. 

In  vain  you’d  part  what  nature  Jofn’d. 

[.Ermnf  Bingos. 

I 

Young  Mir . Certainly  the  stars  hâve  been  in  a > 
strange  intriguing  hnmour  when  I was  bom  ! — Ay, 
this  night  should  I hâve  had  a bride  in  my  arma  ; 
and  that  I should  like  well  enough.  But  what 
should  1 hâve  to-morrow  night?  the  same.  And 
what  next  night  ? the  same.  And  what  next  night  ! 
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the  very  same.  Soap  for  breakfast,  soup  for  din- 
ner,  soup  for  supper,  and  soap  for  breakfast  again. 
Bat  here’s  variety. 

I love  the  fair  who  freely  gives  her  heart 
That’s  mine  by  ties  of  nature  not  of  art  ; 

Who  boldly  owns  whate’er  her  thoughts  indite, 
And  is  too  modest  for  a hypocrite. 

She  cornes,  she  cornes  ! — [Lamorck  appeara  at  the 
door,  as  he  runs  towards  her.  Jour  Bravoes  step  in 
before  her . He  starts  bock.']  Hum  ! hum  !— 
[Aside.]  Bitch  ! — mnrdered,  mardered  to  be  sare  1 
The  carsed  strampet  1 to  make  me  send  away  my 
servants! — Nobody  near  me  !— These  cut-throats 
make  always  sare  work. — What  shall  I do  ? I hâve 
but  one  way. — [Aloud.]  Are  these  gentlemen  your 
relations,  madam  ? 

Lam.  Y es,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  Gentlemen,  your  most  humble 
servant  ! — Sir,  your  most  faithful  ! — Yours,  sir, 
ifith  ail  my  heart  ! — Your  most  obedient! — [Saintes 
ail  round,]  Corne,  gentlemen,  pieuse  to  sit. — No 
ceremony — next  the  lady — pray,  sir.  [The y ail  Mit, 
Lam,  Well,  sir,  and  how  d’ye  like  my  friends  ? 
Young  Mir.  O madam,  the  most  finished  gen- 
tlemen 1 I was  never  more  happy  in  good  com- 
pany in  my  life. — I suppose,  sir,  you  hâve  travelled  ? 

1 Bra.  Y es,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  Which  way,  may  I présumé  ? 

1 Bra.  In  a western  barge,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! very  pretty  ; face- 
tious  pretty  gentleman  1 

Lam.  Ha  1 ha!  ha!  Sir,  you  hâve  got  the 
prettiest  ring  upon  your  finger  there — 

Young  Mir.  Ah,  madam  ! ’tis  at  your  service 
with  ail  my  heart  [Offering  the  ring. 

Lam.  By  no  means,  sir,  a family-ring  ! [ Takes  iL 
Young  Mir.  No  matter,  madam.—  [Aside.] 
Seven  hundred  pound,  by  this  light  ! 

2 Bra.  Pray,  sir,  what’s  o’clock  ? 

Young  Mir.  Hum  ! Sir,  I foigot  my  watch  at 
home. 

2 Bra.  I thought  I saw  the  string  of  it  just  now. 
Young  Mir.  Ods  my  life,  sir,  I beg  your  par- 
don ! Here  it  is — but  it  don’t  go.  [Puiting  it  up. 

Lam.  O dear  sir,  an  English  watch  ! Tompion’s, 
I présumé  ? 

Young  Mir.  D’ye  like  it,  madam  ? No  cere- 
mony.— [Lamorck  takes  the  watch.]  ’Tis  at  your 
service  with  ail  my  heart  and  soûl. — [Aside.] 
Tompion’s  1 hang  ye. 

1 Bra.  But,  sir,  above  ail  things,  I admire  the 
fashion  and  make  of  your  sword-hUt. 

Young  Mir.  I’m  mighty  glad  you  like  it,  sir. 

1 Bra.  Will  you  part  with  it,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  I won’t  sell  it 
1 Bra . Not  sell  it,  sir  ! 

Young  Mir.  No,  gentlemen — but  I’il  bestow  it 
with  ail  my  heart.  [ Offering  it. 

1 Bra.  O sir,  we  shall  rob  you  ! 

Young  Mir.  [Aside.]  That  you  do,  I’il  be 
sworn  ! — [Aloud.]  1 hâve  another  at  home,  pray, 
sir. — [Gives  his  sword.]  Gentlemen,  you’re  too 
modest  ; hâve  I anything  else  that  you  fancy  ? — 
[To  First  Bravo.]  Sir,  will  you  do  me  a favour  ? 
1 am  extremely  in  love  with  that  wig  which  you 
wear,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  change  with  me  ? 

1 Bra.  Look’ee,  sir,  this  is  a family-wig,  and  1 
would  not  part  with  it,  but  if  you  like  it — 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

[TKey  change  wigs. 


1 Bra.  Madam,  your  most  humble  slave. 

[Qoes  up  foppishly  to  Lamohck,  and  solutés  her.  j 

2 Bra.  The  fellow’s  very  liberal,  shall  we  mur- 

der  him  ? [Aside. 

1 Bra.  [Aside.]  What  ! let  him  ’scape  to  hang 
us  ail,  and  I to  lose  my  wig  ! no,  no.  1 want  but 
a handsome  pretence  to  quarrel  with  him,  for  you 
know  we  must  act  like  gentlemen. — [Aloud.]  Here, 
some  wine  ! 

Enter  Servant  with  urine. 

Sir,  your  good  health. 

[Pulls  Young  Mirabkl  by  the  nose. 
Young  Mir.  O sir,  your  most  humble  servant  1 
A pleasant  frolic  enough,  to  drink  a man’s  health, 
and  pull  him  by  the  nose  ; ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! the  plea- 
santest  pretty  humoured  gentleman  ! 

Lam.  Help  the  gentleman  to  a glass. 

[Young  Mnunni.  drinks. 

1 Bra.  How  d’ye  like  the  wine,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Very  good  o*  the  kind,sir  ; but  I’il 
tell  ye  what,  I find  we’re  ail  inclined  to  be  frolic- 
some,  and  egad,  for  my  own  part,  1 was  never 
more  disposed  to  be  merry;  let’s  make  a night 
on’t,  ha  ! — This  wine  is  pretty,  but  1 bave  such 
burgundy  at  home  ! — Look’ee,  gentlemen,  let  me 
send  for  a dozen  flasks  of  my  burgundy,  I defy 

France  to  match  it ’Twill  make  us  ail  life,  ail 

air;  pray, gentlemen. 

2 Bra.  Eh  ! shall  us  hâve  his  burgundy  ? 

1 Bra.  Yes,  faith,  we’ll  hâve  ail  we  can. — Here, 
c&ll  up  the  gentleman*!  servant. — [Exil  Servant.] 
What  think  you,  Lamorce  ? 

Lam.  Yes,  yes. — Your  servant  is  a foolish 
country  boy,  sir,  he  understands  nothing  but  inno- 
cence ? 

Young  Mir.  Ay,  ay,  madam. — Here,  page. — 
Re-enter  Oman  a. 

Take  this  key,  and  go  to  my  bntler  ; order  him  to 
send  half-a-dozen  flasks  of  the  red  burgundy, 
marked  a thousand,  and  be  sure  you  make  haste. 

I long  to  entertain  my  friends  here,  my  very  good 
friends. 

AIL  Ah,  dear  sir  ! 

1 Bra.  Here,  child,  take  a glass  of  wine. — Your 
master  and  I hâve  changed  wigs,  honey,  in  a 
frolic. — Where  had  you  this  pretty  boy,  honest 
Mustapha  ? 

Ori.  Mustapha  l [Aside. 

Young  Mir.  Out  of  Picardy. — This  is  the  first 
errand  he  h as  made  for  me,  and  if  he  does  it  right, 
I’U  encourage  him. 

Ori . The  red  buigundy,  sir? 

Young  Mir.  The  red,  marked  a thousand,  and 
be  sure  you  make  haste. 

Ori.  I shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

1 Bra.  Sir,  you  were  pleased  to  like  my  wig, 
hâve  you  any  fancy  for  my  coat  ? Look’ee,  sir,  it 
has  served  a great  many  honest  gentlemen  very 
faithfully. 

Young  Mir.  Not  so  faithfully,  for  I’m  afraid  it 
has  got  a scurvy  trick  of  leaving  ail  its  masters  in 
necessity.  The  insolence  of  these  dogs  is  beyond 
their  cruelty.  [Aside. 

Lam.  You’re  melancholy,  sir  ! 

Young  Mir.  Only  concerned,  madam,  that  I 
should  hâve  no  servant  here  but  this  little  boy. — 
He’ll  make  some  confounded  blunder,  l’il  lay  my 
life  on’t  ; I would  not  be  disappointed  of  my  wine 
for  the  universe. 
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Leon.  He’ll  do  well  enough,  sir  ; but  supper's 
ready,  will  you  please  to  eat  a bit,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir . O madam,  I never  had  a botter 
stomacb  in  my  life  ! 

Lam.  Corne  then  ; we  hâve  nothing  but  a plate 
of  soup. 

Young  Mir.  [Aside.}  Ah  ! The  marriage-soup 
I could  dispense  with  now.  [Jffjrtt,  handing  Lamorck. 

2  Br  a.  That  wig  won’t  fall  to  your  share. 

1 Bra.  No,  no,  we’ll  settle  that  after  supper;  in 
the  mean  time  the  gentleman  shall  wear  it. 

2 Bra,  Shall  we  despatch  him  ? 

3 Bra.  To  be  sure  : I think  he  lcnows  me. 

1  Bra.  Ay,  ay,  dead  men  tell  no  taies.  I won- 
der  at  the  impudence  of  the  English  rogues,  that 
will  hazard  the  meeting  a man  at  the  bar  that  they 
hâve  encountered  upon  the  road!  I han’t  the 
confidence  to  look  a man  in  the  face  after  I hâve 
done  him  an  injury  ; therefore  we’ll  murder  him. 

[Exeunt. 


tend  me  ; and  can  raise  such  a muster  of  faines  as 
shall  punish  you  to  death.— - Corne,  sir,  stand  there 
now  and  ogle  me. — [He  f rotons  upon  her.}  Nos 
a languishing  sigh  ! — [He  groans.}  Now  run  and 
take  up  my  fan, — faster. — [He  runs  and  take*  il 
up.  ] Now  play  with  it  handsomely. 

Dur,  Ay,  ay.  [He  teart  il  ail  in  pièces. 

Bis,  Hold,  hold,  dear  humorous  coxcoxnb  ; cap- 
tain,  spare  my  fan,  and  l’U — why,  you  rude,  inhu- 
man  monster,  don’t  you  expect  to  pay  for  this? 

Dur,  Yes,  madam,  there’s  twelvepence  ; for 
that’s  the  price  on’t. 

Bis,  Sir,  it  cost  a guinea. 

Dur.  Well,  madam,  you  shall  hâve  the  sticks 
again.  [Throws  them  to  her , and  exil. 

Bis.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ridiculous  below  my  con- 
cem.  I must  foUow  him,  however,  to  know  if  he 
can  give  me  any  news  of  Oriana.  C&rrt. 


SCENE  III.— A Boom  in  Old  Mirabbl’s 

House. 

Captain  Durktjbtk  dûcovered  alone. 

Dur.  My  friend  has  forsaken  me,  I hâve  aban- 
doned  my  mistress,  my  time  lies  heavy  on  my 
hands,  and  my  money  borna  in  my  pocket — But 
now  I think  on’t,  my  myrmidons  are  upon  duty 
to-night;  I’il  fairly  stroll  down  to  the  guard,  and 
nod  away  the  night  with  my  honest  lieutenant,  over 
a flask  >of  wine,  a rakehe&y  story,  and  a pipe  of 
tobacco.  [Qoing 

Enter  Bisarrb,  meeting  him. 

Bis.  Who  cornes  there  ? Stand  ! 

Dur.  Heyday,  now  she’s  turned  dragoon  ! 

Bis.  Look’ee,  sir,  I’m  told  you  intend  to  travel 
again. — I design  to  wait  on  you  as  far  as  Italy. 

Dur.  Then  I’il  travel  into  Wales. 

Bis.  Wales  ! what  country’s  that  ? 

Dur.  The  land  of  mountains,  child,  where  you’re 
never  ont  of  the  way,  ’cause  there’s  no  such  thing 
as  a high-road. 

Bis.  Rather  always  in  a high  road,  ’cause  you 
travel  ail  upon  hills. — But  be’t  as  it  will,  I’il  jog 
along  with  you. 

Dur.  But  we  intend  to  sail  to  the  East  Indies. 

Bis.  East  or  west,  ’tis  ail  one  to  me  ; I’m  tight 
and  light,  and  the  fitter  for  sailing. 

Dur.  But  suppose  we  take  through  Germany, 
and  drink  hard  ? 

Bis.  Suppose  I take  through  Germany,  and 
drink  harder  than  you? 

Dur.  Suppose  I go  to  a bawdy-house? 

Bis.  Suppose  1 show  you  the  way  ? 

Dur.  ’Sdeath,  woman,  will  you  go  to  the  guard 
with  me,  and  smoke  a pipe  ? 

Bis.  AUons,  donc  1 

Dur.  The  devil’s  in  the  woman! — Suppose  I 
hang  myself  ? 

Bis.  There  I’il  leave  you. 

Dur.  And  a happy  riddance,  the  gallows  is  wel- 
COme.  [Qoing. 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  sir! — [ Catches  him  by  the 
arm.}  One  word  before  we  part 

Dur.  Let  me  go,  madam,  or  I shall  think  that 
you’re  a man,  and  perhaps  may  examine  you. 

Bis.  Stir  if  you  dare  ; I hâve  still  spirits  to  at- 


SCENE  IV— Lamorce’s  Lodgings. 

Young  Mirabex.  dûcovered  alone. 

Young  Mir.  Bloody  heU-hounds,  I overheard 
you  ! — Was  not  I two  hours  ago  the  happy,  gnj, 
rejoicing  Mirabel  ? How  did  I plume  my  hopes  in 
a fair  coming  prospect  of  a long  scene  of  years  ! 
Life  courted  me  with  ail  the  charma  of  vigonr, 
youth,  and  fortune  ; and  to  be  tora  away  from  ail 
my  promised  joys,  is  more  than  death  ; the  man* 
ner  too — by  viUains. — O my  Oriana,  this  very  mo- 
ment might  hâve  blessed  me  in  thy  arms  ! and  my 
poor  boy,  the  innocent  boy  ! — Confusion  !— But 
hush,  they  corne  ; I must  dissemble. 

Enter  Bravoes. 

Still  no  news  of  my  wine,  gentlemen  ? 

1 Bra.  No,  sir,  I believe  your  country  booby 
has  lost  himself,  and  we  can  wait  no  longer  for’t. 
— True,  sir,  you’re  a pleasant  gentleman,  but  I 
suppose  you  understand  our  business. 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  I may  go  near  to  guess  at 
your  employments  ; you,  sir,  are  a lawyer,  I pré- 
sumé, you  a physician,  you  a scrivener,  you  a stock- 
jobber. — [Aside. ] AU  cut-throats,  egad  ! 

4  Bra.  Sir,  I am  a broken  officer;  I was 
cashiered  at  the  head  of  the  army  for  a coward  : so 
I took  up  the  trade  of  murder  to  retrieve  the  répu- 
tation of  my  courage. 

3  Bra.  I am  a soldier  too,  and  would  serve  my 
king,  but  I don’t  like  the  quarrel,  and  I hâve  more 
honour  than  to  fight  in  a bad  cause. 

2 Bra.  1 was  bred  a gentleman,  and  hâve  no  j 
estate,  but  I must  bave  my  whore  and  my  bottle, 
through  the  préjudice  of  éducation. 

1 Bra.  I am  a ruffian  too,  by  the  préjudice  of 

éducation,  I was  bred  a butcher.  In  short,  air,  if 
your  wine  had  corne,  we  might  hâve  trifled  a little  1 
longer. — Corne,  sir,  which  sword  wül  you  faU  by? 
mine,  sir  ? [Dr<nea 

2 Bra.  Or  mine  ? [Draw*. 

3 Bra.  Or  mine  ? [Draw. 

4 Bra.  Or  mine  ? [2>ra«w. 

Young  Mir.  [Aside.}  I s corn  to  beg  my  life; 

but  to  be  butchered  thus — [ Knocking.}  Oh, 

there’s  the  wine! — This  moment  for  my  life  or 
death. 


SCENE  IV. 
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Enter  Oriana. 

Lost,  for  ever  lost  ! — Where’s  the  wine,  child  ? 

[Faintly. 

Ori.  Corning  up,  sir.  [Stampe. 

Enter  Captaia  Durntkts  i vit*  kie  eword  drqum,  and  eix 

Soldiers,  with  their  piecee  presented,  the  Bravoee  drop 

their  neords.  Exit  Oriana. 

Young  Mir.  The  wine  ! the  wma  ! the  wine'! 
Youth,  pleasure,  fortune,  days,  and  years,  are  now 
my  own  again. — Ah,  my  dear  friends,  did  not  I 
tell  you  this  wine  wonld  make  me  merry  ? — Dear 
captain,  these  gentlemen  are  the  hest-natured,  face- 
ttons, witty  créatures,  that  ever  you  knew. 

Enter  Lamorcr. 

Lam.  Is  the  wine  corne,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir . O yes,  madam,  the  wine  is  corne 
— see  therel — [Pointing  to  the  Soldiers.]  Your 
ladyship  has  got  a very  fine  ring  upon  your  finger. 

Lam.  Sir,  tis  at  your  service. 

Young  Mir.  O ho  ! is  it  so  ? — [Puis  it  an  Ms 
finger. 1 Thon  dear  seven  hundred  pound,  thou’rt 
welcome  home  again,  with  ail  my  heart  1 — Ad’s  my 
life,  madam,  you  hâve  got  the  finest  bnilt  watch 
there  ! Tompion’s,  I présumé  ? 

Lam.  Sir,  you  may  wear  it 

Young  Mir.  O madam,  by  no  zneans,  ’tis  too 
mnch  ! — Rob  you  of  ail  ! — [ Taking  it  /rom  Aar.] 

. Grood  dear  time,  thou’rt  a precious  thing  : I’m  glad 
I hâve  retrieved  thee. — £ Putting  it  ftp.]  What, 
my  firiends  neglected  ail  this  whüe  1 Gentlemen, 
you’ll  pardon  my  complaisance  to  the  lady. — How 
now,  is  it  so  civil  to  be  ont  of  humour  at  my  enter- 
tainment, and  I so  pleased  with  yours? — [ To 
Durktete.]  Captain,  you’re  surprised  at  ail  this  ! 

< but  we’re  in  our  frolics,  you  must  know. — Some 
. wine  here  1 

i Enter  Servant  with  wine. 

i 

Corne,  captain,  this  worthy  gentleman’s  health.— 
[ Tweaks  First  Bravo  by  the  nose,  he  mars.]  But 
I now,  where,  where’ s my  dear  deliverer,  my  boy, 

, my  charming  boy  ? 

1 Bra.  I hope  some  of  our  crew  below  stairs 
hâve  despatchea  him. 

i Young  Mir.  Villain,  what  sayest  thon  ? de- 
spatched  ! I’il  hâve  ye  ail  tortured,  racked,  tom  to 
pièces  alive,  if  you  hâve  touched  my  boy. — Here, 
page  ! page  ! page  ! [Runs  ouL 

Dur.  Here,  gentlemen,  be  sure  you  secure  those 
fellows. 

1 Bra.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  you  and  your  guard 
will  be  very  civil  to  us. 

I Dur.  Now,  for  you  madam. — He  ! he  ! he  ! I’m 
so  pleased  to  think  that  I shall  be  revenged  of  one 
woman  before  I die. — Well,  Mistress  Snapdragon, 
which  of  these  honourable  gentlemen  is  so  happy 
to  call  you  wife  î 

1 Bra.  Sir,  she  should  hâve  been  mine  to-night, 
'cause  Sampre  here  had  her  last  night.  Sir,  she’s 
very  true  to  us  ail  four. 

Dur.  Take  ’em  to  justice. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  Bravoes. 

Enter  Old  Miaabkl,  Duoard,  and  Bisarab. 

Old  Mtr.  Robin  ! Robin  ! where’s  Bob,  where’s 
my  boy  ? — What,  is  this  the  lady  1 — A.  pretty 
whore,  faith! — Heark’ee  child,  because  my  son 
w aa  so  civil  as  to  oblige  you  with  a coach,  l'il 
treat  you  with  a cart  ; indeed  I will. 


Dug.  Ày,  madam, — and  you  shall  hâve  a swing- 
ing  équipage,  three  or  four  thousand  footmen  at 
your  heels  at  least. 

Dur.  No  less  becomes  her  quality. 

Bis.  Faugh  ! the  monster  I 

Dur.  Monster!  ay,  you’re  ail  a littie  monstrous, 
let  me  tell  you. 

Re-enter  Young  Mirahrl. 

Old  Mir.  Ah,  my  dear  Bob,  art  thou  safe,  man? 

Young  Mir.  No,  no,  sir,  l’m  ruined,  the  saver 
of  my  life  is  lost. 

Old  Mir.  No,  no,  he  came  and  brought  us  the 
news. 

Young  Mir.  But  where  is  hé  1 
Re-enter  Oriana. 

Ha! — [Huns  and  embraees  her.]  My  dear  pré- 
server, what  shall  I do  to  recompense  your  trust  ? 
— Father,  firiend,  gentlemen,  behold  the  youth  that 
has  relieved  me  from  the  most  ignominious  death, 
from  the  scandalous  poniards  of  these  bloody  ruf- 
fians, where  to  hâve  fallen,  would  hâve  defamed  my 
memory  with  vile  reproach. — My  life,  estate,  my 
ail,  is  due  to  such  a favour.  Command  me, child: 
before  you  ail,  before  my  late,  so  kind  indulgent 
stars,  I swear,  to  grant  whate’er  you  ask. 

Ori.  To  the  same  stars  indulgent  now  to  me,  I 
will  appeal  as  to  the  justice  of  my  claim  ; I shall 
demand  but  what  was  mine  before— the  just  per- 
formance of  your  contract  to  Oriana. 

[Dücovering  hereelf. 

AU.  Oriana  1 

Ori.  In  this  disguise  I resolved  to  follow  you 
abroad,  counterfeited  that  letter  that  got  me  into 
your  service  ; and  so,  by  this  strange  turn  of  fate, 
I became  the  instrument  of  your  préservation.  Few 
common  servants  would  hâve  had  such  cunning  : 
my  love  inspired  me  with  the  meaning  of  your 
message,  'cause  my  concern  for  your  safety  made 
me  suspect  your  company. 

Dur.  Mirabel,  you’re  caught. 

Young  Mir.  Caught  ! I scora  the  thought  of 
imposition,  the  tricks  and  artful  cunning  of  the  Bez 
I hâve  despised,  and  broke  through  ail  contrivance. 
Caught  ! no,  ’tis  my  voluntary  act  ; this  was  no 
human  stratagem,  but  by  my  providential  stars 
designed 

To  show  the  dangers,  wandering  youth  incurs 
By  the  pursuit  of  an  unlawful  love, 

To  plunge  me  headlong  in  the  snares  of  vice, 

And  then  to  free  me  by  the  hands  of  virtue  ; 

Here  on  my  knees, 

I humbly  beg  my  fair  preserver’s  pardon  ; 

My  thanks  are  needless,  for  myself  I owe. 

And  now  for  ever  do  protest  me  yours. 

Old  Mir.  [Smp*.]—  Tall,  ail,  di  daU!— [To 
Oriana.]  Kiss  me,  daughter. — [To  Lamorce.] 
No,  you  shall  kiss  me  first  ; for  you’re  the  cause 
on’t. — Well,  Bisarre,what  say  you  to  the  captain  ? 

Bis.  I like  the  beast  well  enough,  but  I don’t 
underetand  his  paces  so  well  as  to  venture  him  in 
a strange  road. 

Old  Mir.  But  marriage  is  so  beaten  a path  that 
you  can’t  go  wrong. 

Bis.  Ay,  ’tis  so  beaten  that  the  way  is  spoiled. 

Dur.  There  is  but  one  thing  should  make  me 
thy  husband.  I could  marry  thee  to-day  for  the 
privilège  of  beating  thee  to-morrow. 

Old  Mir.  Corne,  corne,  you  may  agréé  for  ail 
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thia. — Mr.  Dugard,  are  not  you  pleaaed  with 
this  ? 

Dug.  So  pleaaed,  that  if  I thought  it  might 
secure  your  aon’a  affection  to  my  aister,  1 would 
double  her  fortune. 

Young  Mir.  Fortune  1 haa  not  ahe  given  me 
mine  ? my  life,  estate,  my  ail,  and  what  ia  more, 
her  virtuoua  self? 

Virtue,  in  this  ao  advantageous  light, 

Haa  her  own  aparkling  charms  more  tempting  far 
Than  glittering  gold  or  glory.  Behold  the  foil 

[Pointing  to  Lamorcb. 
That  aeta  thia  brightneaa  off. — [ To  Oriana.] 
Here  yiew  the  pride  [ To  Oriana. 


And  scandai  of  the  aex. — [ To  Lamob.ce.]  There 
the  falae  meteor,  C To  Lajwrci.  , 

Whoae  delading  light  leads  mankind  to  destruction.  | 

Here — [To  Oriana,]  the  bright  shilling  star  that 
guides  to  a 

Security  of  happinesa.  A garden  1 

And  a single  she — [To  Oriana,]  waa  our  fini 
father’s  bliaa  ; 

The  tempter — [To  Lamorce,]  and  to  wander 
waa  his  curse. 

What  Liberty  can  be  so  tempting  there, 

iPointing  to  Lanokx. 

Aa  a soft,  virtuoua,  amoroua  bondage  here. 

[To  Oriana. 


EPILOGUE, 


BY  NATHANIEL  R0WE.  8P0KEN  BY  MR.  WILKS. 


From  Fletcher’a  great  original,  to-day 
We  took  the  hint  of  thia  our  modem  play  : 

Our  author,  from  his  linea,  haa  atrove  to  paint 
A witty,  wild,  inconstant,  free  gallant, 

With  a gay  aoul,  with  senae,  and  will  to  rove, 
With  language,  and  with  aoftnesa  framed  to  more, 
With  little  truth,  but  with  a world  of  love. 

Such  forma  on  maids  in  moraing  slumbers  wait, 
When  fancy  ffrst  inatructa  their  hearta  to  beat, 
When  ffrst  they  wish,  and  sigh  for  what  they  know 
not  yet. 

Frown  not,  ye  fair,  to  think  your  lovera  may 
Reach  your  cold  heurts  by  aome  unguarded  way  ; 
Let  Villeroy'a  misfortune  make  you  wiae, 

There’s  danger  atill  in  darknesa  and  surprise; 
Though  from  his  ram  parts  he  defied  the  foe, 
Prince  Eugene  found  an  aqueduct  below. 

With  easy  freedom,  and  a gay  addreaa, 

A pressing  lover  seldom  wanta  auccesa  : 


Whilat  the  respectful,  like  the  Greek,  aita  down. 
And  waates  a ten  yeara*  siégé  before’one  town. 

For  her  own  aake,  let  no  forsaken  maid, 

Our  wanderer,  for  want  of  love,  upbraid  ; 

Since  ’tis  a secret,  none  ahould  e’er  confeas, 

That  they  hâve  loat  the  happy  power  to  please. 

If  you  suspect  the  rogue  inclined  to  break. 

Break  firat,  and  awear  you've  turn’d  him  off,  a 
week  ; 

Aa  princes,  when  they  resty  atateamen  doubt, 
Before  they  can  aurrender,  tum  ’em  ont. 

Whate’er  you  think,  grave  uses  may  be  made. 

And  much  even  for  inoonstancy  be  aaid. 

Let  the  good  man,  for  marriage  rites  design’d, 
With  atudioua  care,  and  diligence  of  mind, 

Turn  over  every  page  of  womankind  ; 

Mark  every  senae,  and  how  the  readings  vary. 

And,  when  he  knowa  the  worat  on't, — let  him 
marry. 
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Sic  tm  nom  vobia.— V mon» 


TO  HENRY  BRETT,  ESQ. 

Th*  commons  of  England  bave  a right  of  potltionîng  ; and  sinoe  by  yonr  place  In  the  senate  yon  are  obllged  to  hear 
and  redreaB  the  subject,  I présumé  upon  the  prlTllege  of  the  people  to  giye  you  the  following  troubla 

As  prologues  introduce  plays  on  the  stage,  bo  dedications  usher  them  into  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  ; and  as  we 
choose  some  stanch  aotor  to  address  the  audience,  bo  we  pitch  upon  some  gentleman  of  undisputed  ingenuity  to 
recommend  us  to  the  reader.  Books,  like  metals,  require  to  be  stamped  wlth  some  yaluable  effigies  before  they  beoome 
popular  and  current. 

To  eeoape  the  critios,  I resolved  to  take  sanctuary  with  one  of  the  beat  ; (me  who  diffère  from  the  fraternlty  in  this, 
that  his  good-nature  is  ever  prédominant,  can  dlsoover  an  author’s  smallest  fouit,  and  pardon  the  greatest. 

Your  generous  approbation,  Sir,  has  done  this  play  service,  but  has  injured  the  author  ; for  it  has  made  him  insuffer- 
ably  vain,  and  he  thinks  himself  authorised  to  stand  up  for  the  merit  of  his  performance,  when  ao  great  a master  of  wit 
has  declared  in  its  favour.  * 

The  muses  are  the  most  ooquettish  of  their  ses,  fond  of  being  admired,  and  àlways  putting  on  their  best  aire  to  the 
finest  gentleman  : but  alaa,  Sir  ! their  addresses  are  stale,  and  their  fine  things  but  répétition  ; for  there  is  nothing  new 
in  wit,  but  what  is  found  in  your  own  conversation. 

Could  I write  by  the  help  of  study,  as  you  talk  without  it,  I would  venture  to  say  something  in  the  UBual  strain  of 
dedication  ; but  as  you  hâve  too  much  wit  to  suffer  it,  and  I toc  little  to  undertake  it,  I hope  the  world  will  excuse  my 
defloiency,  and  you  will  pardon  the  presumption  of,  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant. 


Jhcember  23,  1702. 


G.  FÀRQUHAR. 


THE  PREFACE. 

Ths  suooess  and  countenance  that  debauchery  has  met  with  in  plays,  was  the  most  severe  and  reaaonable  charge 
against  their  authora  in  Mr.  Collieris  “ Short  Yiew  ; '*  and  indeed  this  gentleman  bad  done  the  draina  considérable 
service,  had  he  arraigned  the  stage  only  to  punish  its  misdemeanoure,  and  not  to  take  away  its  life  ; but  there  is  an 
advantage  to  be  made  sometimes  of  the  advioe  of  an  enemy,  and  the  only  way  to  disappoint  his  designs,  is  to  improve 
upon  his  invective,  and  to  make  the  stage  flourish,  by  virtue  of  that  satire  by  which  he  thought  to  suppress  it 

I hâve  therefore  in  this  pièce  endeavoured  to  show,  that  an  English  oomedy  may  answer  the  strictness  of  peetical 
justice  ; but  indeed  the  gréa  ter  share  of  the  English  audience,  I mean  that  part  which  is  no  farther  read  than  in  plays  of 
their  own  language,  hâve  imbibed  other  prinoiples,  and  stand  up  as  vigorously  for  the  old  poetic  licence,  as  they  do 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  They  take  ail  innovations  for  grievanoes  ; and,  let  a project  be  never  so  well  laid  for 
their  advantage,  yet  the  undertaker  is  very  likely  to  suffer  by’t  A play  without  a beau,  cully,  ouckold,  or  coquette,  is 
aspoor  an  entertainment  to  some  palates,  as  their  Sunday’s  dinner  would  be  without  beef  and  pudding.  And  this  I take 
to  be  orne  reaaon  that  the  galleries  were  so  thin  during  the  run  of  this  play.  1 thought  indeed  to  hâve  soothed  the 
splenetic  zeal  of  the  city,  by  making  a gentleman  a knave,  and  punishing  their  great  grievonoe— a whoremaster  ; but  a 
certain  virtuoeo  of  that  fraternlty  has  told  me  since,  that  the  citisens  were  never  more  disappointed  in  any  entertain- 
ment : “ For,”  said  he,  “ however  pious  we  may  appear  to  be  at  home,  yet  we  never  go  to  that  end  of  the  town  but  with 
an  intention  to  be  lewd.” 

There  was  an  odium  caet  upon  this  play,  before  it  appeared,  by  some  persans  who  thought  it  their  interest  to  hâve  it 
suppressed.  The  ladies  were  frighted  from  seeing  it  by  formidable  stories  of  a midwlfe,  and  were  told,  no  doubt,  that 
they  mustexpect  no  lessthan  a labour  upon  the  stage  ; but  1 hope  the  examlning  into  that  aspersion  will  be  enough  to 
wlpe  it  off,  since  the  character  of  the  midwife  is  only  so  far  touched  as  is  neoessary  for  carrying  on  the  plot,  she  being 
principally  deciphered  in  her  procuring  capacity  ; and  1 dare  not  affront  the  ladies  so  far  as  to  imagine  they  could  be 
offended  at  the  exposing  of  a bawd. 

Borne  cri  tics  oomplain,  that  the  design  is  defective  for  want  of  Clelia’s  appearance  in  the  soene  ; but  I had  rather  they 
should  find  this  fouit,  than  1 forfeit  my  regard  to  the  falr,  by  showing  a lady  of  figure  under  a misfortune  ; for  which 
reason  1 made  her  only  nominal,  and  chose  to  expose  the  pereon  that  injured  her  ; and  if  the  ladies  don't  agréé  that  I 
bave  done  her  justice  in  the  end,  l*m  very  sorry  for’t. 

Borne  people  are  apt  to  say,  that  the  character  of  Riohmoro  pointe  at  a particular  pereon  ; though  I must  confese  I see 
nothing  but  what  is  very  general  in  his  character,  except  his  marrying  his  own  mistress  ; which  by  the  way,  he  never 
did,  for  he  was  no  sooner  off  the  stage  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  the  poor  lady  is  still  fa  statu  quo , But  upon  the 
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whole  m&tter,  *tte  application  only  makes  the  an  ; and  characters  in  plays  are  like  Loug-lane  dothea,  not  htmg  ont 
for  the  use  of  any  particular  people,  but  to  be  bought  by  only  thoee  they  happen  to  fit 

The  most  material  objection  against  this  play  is  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  neceœarily  leads  into  sentiments 
too  grave  for  diversion,  and  supposes  vices  too  great  for  oomedy  to  puniàh.  Tis  s&id,  I must  own,  that  the  business  af 
oomedy  is  ohiefiy  to  ridicule  folly  ; and  that  the  punishment  of  vice  falls  rather  into  the  province  of  tngedj  ; but 
if  there  be  a middle  sort  of  wickedness,  too  high  for  the  sock,  and  too  low  for  the  buakin,  is  there  any  reascm  that  It 
should  go  unpuniahed  ? What  are  more  obnozious  to  human  society,  than  the  villanies  exposed  in  this  play»  the  frauda» 
plots  and  contrivances  upon  the  fortunes  of  men,  and  the  virtue  of  women  ? But  the  persons  are  too  mean  for  the 
heroio  ; then  what  must  we  do  with  them  ? Why,  they  must  of  necenity  drop  into  oomedy  ; for  it  is  unreasonable  to 
imagine  that  the  lawgivers  in  pootry  would  tie  themselves  up  from  ezecuting  that  justice  which  is  the  fourniation  af 
their  constitution  ; or  to  say,  that  ezposing  vice  is  the  business  of  the  draina,  and  yet  make  raies  to  screen  it  frarn. 
persécution. 

Some  hâve  asked  the  question,  why  the  Elder  Wouldbe,  in  the  fourth  act,  should  oounterfeitmadness  in  hia  confine- 
ment ? Don't  mistake,  there  was  no  such  thing  in  his  head  ; and  the  judidous  oould  easily  perçoive,  that  it  was  only 
a start  of  humour  put  on  to  diveort  his  melancholy  ; and  when  gaiety  is  strained  to  cover  misfortune,  it  may  vay 
naturally  be  overdone,  and  lise  to  a semblanoe  of  madness,  suffîcient  to  impose  on  the  constable,  and  perhaps  on  mm 
of  the  audience  ; who  taking  everything  at  sight,  impute  that  as  a fault,  which  I am  bold  to  stand  up  for,  as  orne  af 
the  most  masterly  strokes  of  the  whole  piece. 

This  I think  suffloient  to  opviate  what  objections  I hâve  heard  made  ; but  there  was  no  great  occasion  for  making  this 
defence,  having  had  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest  perrons  in  England,  both  for  quality  and  parta,  that  the  play 
has  merit  enough  to  hide  more  faults  than  hâve  been  found  ; and  1 think  their  approbation  suffirent  to  excuse  mm 
pride  that  may  be  Incident  to  the  author  upon  this  performanoe. 

I must  own  myaelf  obllged  to  Mr.  Longueville  for  some  Unes  in  the  part  of  Teague,  and  something  of  the  lawyer  ; bot 
above  ail,  for  his  hint  of  the  twins,  upon  which  I formed  my  plot.  But  having  paid  him  ail  due  satisfaction  and 
acknowledgment,  I must  do  myaelf  the  justice  to  believe,  that  few  of  our  modem  writers  hâve  been  lésa  beholden  to 
foreign  assistance  in  their  plays,  than  1 hâve  been  in  the  folio wing  soenes. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONÆ. 


Hermes  Wouldbe,  Oder  Bon  and  hoir  to  Lobd 

WOULDBH. 

Benjamin  Wouldbe,  his  Brother. 

Ricrmork,  agay  dissipated  Rake. 

Caftai n Trueman,  his  Nephew,  and  fri end  to 
Hermes  Wouldbe. 

Subtleman,  an  Attorney. 

Fairbank,  a Ooldsmith . 

BALDERDA8H,  O VintHST. 

Clearacoount,  Steward  to  Lobd  Wouldbe. 
Comic,  a PoeL 


SCENE,— 


} rateU  WOOLDBfc 

Tbaoub,  Valet  to  Hermes  Wouldbe. 

Oonstancb,  betrolhed  to  Hermes  Wouldbe. 
Aurélia,  her  Cousin,  beloved  bp  Captain  True- 
SIAN. 

Mrs.  Cleabaooount,  Wift  to  Clearacoount. 
Mrs.  Mandrake,  a Midwÿb  and  Procuress. 

Alderman,  Constables,  Gentleman,  Mob,  Maid, 
and  Footmen. 

London. 


PROLOGUE, 

BY  MB.  MOTTBUX.  SPOKEN  BY  MR.  WILKS. 
An  Alarm  sounded . 


With  dirons  and  trampets  in  this  warring  âge,  - 
A martial  prologue  should  alarm  the  stage. 

New  plays,  ere  acted,  a full  audience  near, 

Seem  towna  invested,  when  a siégé  they  fear. 
Prologues  are  like  a forlom  hope,  sent  ont 
Before  the  play,  to  skirmish  and  to  scont  : 

Our  dreadfiil  foes,  the  critics,  when  they  spy, 

They  cock,  they  charge,  they  fire,  then — back  they 

The  siégé  is  laid, — there  gallant  chiefs  abound, 
Here  foes  intrench’d,  there  giittering  troops  aronnd, 
And  the  loud  batteries  roar — from  yonder  rising 
ground. 

In  the  first  act  brisk  sallies  (miss  or  hit), 

With  volleys  of  small  shot,  or  snip-snap  wit, 
Attack,  and  gall  the  trenches  of  the  pit. 

The  nezt  the  fire  continues,  but  at  length 
Grows  lésa,  and  slackena  like  a bridegroom’s 
strength. 

The  third,  feinta,  mines,  and  conntermines  abound, 
Your  cri  tic  engineers  safe  underground, 

Blow  up  our  works,  and  ail  our  art  confound. 


The  fourth  bringa  on  most  action,  and  'tis  sharp, 
Fresh  foes  crowd  on,  at  your  remiasneas  carp, 

And  desperate,  though  unskill’d,  insult  our  counter- 
scarp. 

Then  comea  the  last  ; the  general  storm  is  near, 
The  poet-govemor  now  quakes  for  fear  ; 

Runs  wildly  up  and  down,  forgets  to  huff, 

And  would  give  ail  he  has  plunder’d — to  get  off. 

So,  Don  and  Monsieur,  bluff  before  the  siégé, 
Were  quickly  tamed — at  Yenloo,  and  at  Liege  : 
’Twas  Viva  Spagnia  ! Vive  France  ! before  ; 
Now, Quartier!  Monsieur l Quartier î Ah,  Senorl 
But  what  your  resolution  can  withstand  ? 

You  master  ali,  and  awe  the  sea  and  land. 

In  war  your  valour  makes  the  strong  submit  ; 

Your  judgment  humbles  ail  attempts  in  wit. 

What  play,  what  fort,  what  beauty  can  endure, 

AU  tierce  assaut  ts,  and  always  be  secure  1 
Then  grant  ’em  générons  terme  who  dare  to  write, 
Since  now  that  seems  a a desperate  as  to  fight  : 

If  we  mnst  yield,  yet  ere  the  day  he  fixt, 

Let  us  hold  ont  the  third,  and,  if  we  may,  the  sUth. 


SCENE  I. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Benjamin  Wouldbe’s  Lodgings . 

Bknjamia  Wodldbb  discovercd  drttsing , Jack  buckling 

hit  shoes. 

Ben.  Would.  Here  is  such  a plague  every  morn- 
ing,  with  buckling  shoes,  garteriug,  combing  and 
powdering! — Psha  ! cease  tby  impertinence,  I’il 
dress  no  more  to-day. — [&ri/  Jack.]  Were  I an 
honeat  brute,  that  rises  from  bis  litter,  ahakes  him- 
self,  and  so  is  dressed,  I could  bear  it. 

Enter  Richmom. 

Rich.  No  fartber  yet,  Wouldbe  ! 'lis  almost  one. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  blâme  tbe  clockmakers,  they 
made  it  so  ; the  sun  bas  neitber  fore  nor  afternoon. 
Prithee,  wbat  bave  we  to  do  with  time  ? Can’t  we 
let  it  alone  a s nature  made  it  ? Can’t  a man  eat 
when  he’s  bungry,  go  to  bed  when  he's  sleepy,  rue 
when  be  wakes,  dress  when  he  pleases,  without  the 
confinement  of  hours  to  en  slave  him  ? 

. Rich.  Pardon  me,  sir,  1 underotand  your  stoi- 
cism — you  bave  lost  your  money  last  night. 

Ben.  Would.  No,  no,  Fortune  took  care  of  me 
there — I had  none  to  lose. 

Rich.  ’Tis  that  gives  you  the  spleen. 

Ben.  Would . Y es,  I bave  got  the  spleen  ; and 
something  else. — Hark’ee—  [ Wkiepert. 

Rich . How! 

Ben.  Would.  Positively.  The  lady’s  kind  ré- 
ception was  the  most  severe  usage  I ever  met  with. 
Shan’t  I break  her  Windows,  Richmore  ? 

Rich.  A mighty  revenge  truly  ! Let  me  tell 
you,  friend,  that  breaking  the  Windows  of  such 
houses  are  no  more  than  writing  over  a vintner’a 
door,  as  they  do  in  Holland,  Vin  le  koop.  ’Tis  no 
more  than  a bosh  to  a tavern,  a decoy  to  trade,  and 
to  draw  in  customers  ; but  upon  the  wbole  matter, 
I think,  a gentleman  should  put  up  an  affront  got 
in  such  little  company  ; for  the  pleasure,  the  pain, 
and  the  resentment,  are  ail  alike  scandalous. 

Ben.  Would.  Hâve  you  forgot,  Richmore,  how 
1 found  you  one  moraing  with  the  Flying-Post  in 
your  hand,  hunting  for  physical  advertisements  ? 

Rich.  That  was  in  the  days  of  dad,  my  friend, 
in  the  days  of  dirty  linen,  pit-masks,  hedge-ta- 
verns,  and  beefsteaks  ; but  now  1 fly  at  nobler 
game  ; the  Ring,  the  Court,  Pawlet’s,  and  the  Park  : 
I despise  ail  women  that  I apprehend  any  danger 
from,  less  than  the  having  my  throat  eut  : and 
should  scruple  to  converse  even  with  a lady  of  for- 
tune, unless  her  virtue  were  loud  enough  to  give 
me  pride  in  exposing  it. — Here’s  a letter  1 received 
this  morning  ; you  may  read  it.  [ Gives  a leUer. 

Ben.  Would.  [Reads.]  If  there  be  eolemnitg  fo 
protestation,  justice  in  heaven , or  fidelity  on  earth , 
I may  still  dépend  on  the  faith  of  my  Richmore. 
Though  I may  conceal  my  love , I no  longer  can 
hide  the  effecte  on*t  from  the  world.  Be  careful 
of  my  honour,  remember  your  vows,  and  fly  to  the 
relief  cf  the  disconsolate  CleiAa. 

The  fair,  the  courted,  blooming  Clelia  ! 

Rich.  The  credulous,  troublesome,  foolish  Clelia. 
Did  you  ever  read  such  a fulsome  harangue  ? 
Lard,  sir,  J am  near  my  time,  and  want  your  as- 


sistance ! Does  the  silly  créature  imagine  that 
any  man  would  corne  near  her  in  those  circum- 
stances,  unless  it  were  doctor  Chamberlain  ? — You 
may  keep  the  letter. 

Ben.  Would.  But  why  would  you  trust  it  with 
me  ? you  know  1 can’t  keep  a secret  that  has  any 
scandai  in’t. 

Rich.  For  that  reason  1 communicate  : 1 know 
thon  art  a perfect  gazette,  and  will  spread  the  news 
ail  over  the  town  : for  you  must  understand  that  I 
am  now  besieging  anothen;  and  1 would  hâve  the 
famé  of  my  conquest  upon  the  wing,  that  the  town 
may  surrender  the  sooner. 

Ben.  Would.  But  if  the  report  of  your  cruelty 
goes  along  with  that  of  your  valour,  you’ll  find  no 
g&rrison  of  any  strength  will  open  their  gates  to 
you. 

Rich.  No,  no,  women  are  cowards,  and  terror 
prevails  upon  tbem  more  than  clemency  : my  beat 
pretence  to  my  success  with  the  fair  is  my  using  ’em 
ill.  ’Tis  turning  their  own  guns  upon  ’em,  and  I 
hâve  always  found  it  the  most  successful  battery  to 
assail  one  réputation  by  sacrificing  another. 

Ben.  Would.  1 could  love  thee  for  thy  mischief, 
did  I not  envy  thee  for  thy  success  in’t. 

Rich.  You  never  attempt  a woman  of  figure. 

Ben.  Would.  How  can  1 ? this  confounded  hump 
of  mine  is  such  a burden  at  my  back,  that  it  presses 
me  down  here  in  the  dirt  and  diseases  of  Covent- 
garden,  the  low  suburbs  of  pleasure.  Curst  for- 
tune ! I am  a younger  brother,  and  yet  cruelly 
deprived  of  my  birthright  of  a handsome  person  ; 
seven  thousand  a year  in  a direct  line,  would  bave 
straightened  my  back  to  some  purpose.  But  I look, 
in  my  présent  circumstances,  like  a branch  of  an- 
other kind,  grafted  onlyupon  the  stock  which  makes 
me  grow  so  crooked. 

Rich.  Corne,  corne,  ’tis  no  misfortune,  your 
father  is  so  as  well  as  you. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  why  should  not  I be  a lord 
as  well  as  he  ? Had  1 the  same  title  to  the  de- 
formity  1 could  bear  it. 

Rich.  But  how  does  my  lord  bear  the  absence  of 
your  twin-brother  ? 

Ben.  Would.  My  twin-brother  ! Ay,  ’twas  hîs 
crowding  me  that  spoiled  my  shape,  and  his  coming 
half  an  hour  before  me  that  ruined  my  fortune. 
My  father  expelled  me  his  house  some  two  years 
ago,  because  I would  hâve  persuaded  him  that  my 
twin-brother  was  a bas  tard.  He  gave  me  my  por- 
tion, which  was  about  fifteen  hundred  pound,  and 
I hâve  spent  two  thousand  of  it  already.  As  for 
my  brother,  he  don’t  care  a farthing  for  me. 

Rich.  Why  so,  pray  ? 

Ben.  Would . A very  odd  reason — because  I hâte 
him. 

Rich.  How  should  he  know  that  ? 

Ben.  Would.  Because  he  thinks  it  reasonable  it 
should  be  so. 

Rich . But  did  your  actions  ever  express  any 
malice  to  him  ? 

Ben.  Would.  Yes  : I would  fain  hâve  kept  him 
company  ; but  beingaware  of  my  kindness,he  went 
abioad.  He  has  travelled  these  five  years,  and  1 
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am  told,  is  a grave  sober  fellow,  ànd  in  danger  of 
living  a great  while  ; ail  my  hope  is,  that  when  he 
gets  into  his  honour  and  estate,  the  nobility  will 
soon  kill  him  by  drinking  him  up  to  his  dignity. 
But  corne,  Frank,  I bave  but  two  eyesorea  in  the 
world,  a brother  before  me  and  a hump  behind  me, 
and  thou  art  atill  laying  ’em  in  my  way  : let  us  as- 
sume an  argument  of  leas  severity.  Canst  thou 
lend  me  a brace  of  hundred  pounds  ? 

Rich.  What  would  you  do  with  ’em  ? 

Ben.  Would.  Do  with  ’em  ! there’s  a question 
indeed  ! Do  you  think  I would  eat  ’em  ? 

Rich.  Yes,  a’  my  troth,  would  you,  and  drink 
’em  together.  Look’ee,  Mr.  Wouldbe,  whilst  you 
kept  well  with  your  father,  I could  hâve  ventured 
to  hâve  lent  you  five  guineas  : but  as  the  case 
stands,  I can  assure  you,  I hâve  lately  paid  off  my 
sister’s  fortunes,  and — 

Ben.  Would.  Sir,  this  put-off  looks  like  an 
affront,  when  you  know  I don’t  use  to  take  such 
things. 

Rich.  Sir,  your  demand  is  rather  an  affront, 
when  you  know  I don’t  use  to  give  such  things. 

Ben.  Would.  Sir,  I’il  pawn  my  honour. 

Rich.  That’s  mortgaged  already  for  more  than 
it  is  worth  ; you  had  better  pawn  your  sword  there, 
’twill  bring  you  forty  shillings. 

Ben.  Would.  ’Sdeath,  sir. — 

[Tâtes  his  sword  off  ite  table. 

Rich.  Hold,  Mr.  Wouldbe!  suppose  I put  an 
end  to  your  misfortunes  ail  at  once  ? 

Ben.  Would.  How,  sir  ? 

Rich.  Why  go  to  a magistrate,  and  swear  you 
would  hâve  robbed  me  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
Look’ee,  sir,  you  hâve  been  often  told,  that  your 
extravagance  would  some  time  or  other  be  the  ruin 
of  you  ; and  it  will  go  a great  way  in  your 
indictment,  to  hâve  turned  the  pad  upon  your 
friend. 

Ben.  Would.  This  usage  is  tbe  height  of  ingra- 
titude from  you,  in  whose  company  I hâve  spent 
my  fortune. 

Rich.  I'm  therefore  a witness,  that  it  was  very 
ill  spent.  Why  would  you  keep  company,  be  at 
equal  expenses  with  me,  that  hâve  fifty  times  your 
estate  ? What  was  gallantry  in  me,  was  prodigality 
in  you  ; mine  was  my  health,  because  I could 
pay  for’t;  yours  a disease,  because  you  could 
not. 

Ben.  Would.  And  is  this  ail  I must  expect  from 
our  friendship  ? 

Rich.  Friendship  ! sir,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  without  an  equality. 

Ben.  Would.  That  is,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  when  there  is  occasion  for’t. 

Rich.  Right,  sir  ; our  friendship  was  over  a bottle 
only  ; and  whilst  you  can  pay  your  club  of  friend- 
ship,  I’m  that  way  your  humble  servant  ; but  when 
once  you  corne  borrowing,  l’m  this  way — your 
humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Ben.  Would.  Rich,  big,  proud,  arrogant  villain  ! 
I hâve  beeo  twice  his  second,  thrice  sick  of  the 
same  love,  and  -thrice  cured  by  the  saine  physic, 
and  now  he  drops  me  for  a trifle.  That  an  honest 
fellow  in  his  cups  should  be  such  a rogue  when  he’s 
sober  ! The  narrow-hearted  rascal  has  been  drink- 
ing coffee  this  morning.  Well,  thou  dear,  solitary 
half-crown,  adieu  I — Here,  Jack  ! 


Ee-enter  Jack. 

Take  this  ; pay  for  a bottle  of  wine,  and  bid  Bsl- 
derdash  bring  it  himself. — [Exil  Jack.]  How 
melancholy  are  my  poor  breeches  ; not  one  chink  ! 
— Thou  art  a villanous  hand,  for  thou  hast  picked 
my  pocket — This  vintner  now  has  ail  the  marks  of 
an  honest  fellow,  a broad  face,  a copions  look,  a 
strutting  belly,  and  a jolly  mien.  1 hâve  brought 
him  above  three  pound  a night  for  these  two  yesrs 
successively.  The  rogue  has  money,  I'm  sure,  if 
he  will  but  lend  it 

Enter  Baldjbrdash  with  a bottle  and  gloss , Jack  attcndinç. 

Oh,  Mr.  Balderdash,  good  morrow. 

Bald.  Noble  Mr.  Wouldbe,  I’m  your  most 
humble  servant.  I hâve  brought  you  a whetting- 
glass,  the  beat  old  hock  in  Europe  ; I know  ’tis 
your  drink  in  a morning. 

Ben.  Would.  I’il  pledge  you,  Mr.  Balderdash. 

Bald.  Your  health,  sir.  [Drinfci. 

Ben.  Would.  Pray,  Mr.  Balderdash,  tell  me  one 
thing— -but  first  sit  down  : now  tell  me  plainly  what 
you  think  of  me  ? 

Bald.  Think  of  you,  sir  ! I think  that  you  aie 
the  honestest,  noblest  gentleman,  that  ever  drank 
a glass  of  wine  ; and  the  best  customer  that  ever 
came  into  my  house. 

Ben.  Would.  And  you  really  think  as  you  speak  ? 

Bald.  May  this  winebe  my  poison,  sir,  if  1 don’t 
speak  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  ! 

Ben.  Would.  And  how  much  money  do  you 
think  I hâve  spent  in  your  house  ? 

Bald.  WHy  truly,  sir,  by  a moderato  computa- 
tion, I do  believe  that  I hâve  handled  of  your 
money  the  best  part  of  five  hundred  pounds  within 
these  two  years. 

Ben.  Would.  Very  well!  And  do  you  think 
that  you  lie  under  any  obligation  for  the  trade  1 
hâve  promoted  to  your  advantage  ? 

Bald.  Yes,  sir  ; and  if  1 can  serve  you  in  any 
respect,  pray  command  me  to  the  utniost  of  my 
ability. 

Ben.  Would.  Well,  thanks  to  my  stars,  there 
is  still  some  honesty  in  wine  ! — Mr.  Balderdash,  I 
embraoe  you  and  your  kindness  : I am  at  présent 
a little  low  in  cash,  and  must  beg  you  to  lend  me  a 
hundred  pièces. 

Bald.  Why,  truly,  Mr.  Wouldbe,  I was  afraid 
it  would  corne  to  this.  I hâve  had  it  in  my  faead 
several  times  to  caution  you  upon  your  expenses  : 
but  you  were  so  very  genteel  in  my  house,  and 
your  liberality  became  you  so  very  well,  that  I was 
unwilling  to  say  anything  that  might  check  your 
disposition  ; but  truly,  sir,  I can  forbear  no  longer  to 
tell  you,  that  you  bave  been  a little  too  extravagant 

Ben.  Would.  But  since  you  reaped  the  benefit 
of  my  extravagance,  you  will,  I hope,  consider  my 
necessity. 

Bald . Consider  your  necessity  ! I do  with  ail 
my  heart,  and  must  tell  you,  moreover,  that  I will 
be  no  longer  accessary  to  it  : 1 desire  you,  air,  to 
frequent  my  house  no  more. 

Ben.  Would.  How,  sir  ! 

Bald.  I say,  sir,  that  I hâve  an  honour  for  my 
good  lord  your  father,  and  will  not  suffer  his  son 
to  run  into  any  inconvenience.  Sir,  I shall  order 
my  drawers  not  to  serve  you  with  a drop  of  wine. 
Would  you  hâve  me  connive  at  a gentleman’s 
destruction  ? 

Ben.  Would.  But  methinks,  sir,  that  a persan 
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of  your  nice  conscience  should  hâve  cautioned  me 
before. 

Bald.  Aies  ! sir,  it  was  none  of  my  business. 
Would  you  hâve  me  be  saucy  to  a gentleman  that 
was  my  beat  customer  ? Lackaday,  sir,  bad  you 
money  to  hold  it  out  stili,  I had  been  banged  r&ther 
than  be  rude  to  you.  But  truly,  sir,  when  a man 
is  ruined,  ’tis  but  the  duty  of  a Christian  to  tell 
him  of  it. 

Ben.  Would.  Will  you  lend  me  tbe  money,  sir  ? 

Bald.  Will  you  pay  me  this  bill,  sir  ? 

Ben.  Would.  Lend  me  the  hundred  pound,  and 
I will  pay  the  bill. 

Bald . Pay  me  the  bill,  and  I will  not  lend  the 
hundred  pound,  sir.  But  pray  conaider  with  yourself 
now,  sir,  would  not  you  think  me  an  arrant  cox- 
comb,  to  trust  a person  with  money  that  has  always 
been  so  extravagant  under  my  eye  ? whose  profuse* 
ness  I hâve  seen,  I hâve  felt,  1 hâve  handled? 
Hâve  not  I known  you,  sir,  throw  away  ten  pound 
of  a night  upon  a covey  of  pit-partridges,  and  a 
setting-dog  ? Sir,  you  hâve  made  my  house  an  ill 
house  : my  very  chairs  will  bear  you  no  longer.  In 
short,  sir,  I desire  you  to  frequent  the  Crown  no 
more,  sir. 

Ben.  Would.  Thou  sophisticated  ton  of  iniquity, 
hâve  I fattened  your  carcass,  and  swelled  your  bags 
with  my  vital  blood  ? Hâve  I made  you  my  com- 
panion  to  be  thus  saucy  to  me  ? But  now  I will 
keep  you  at  your  due  distance.  [Kicks  him. 

Jack.  Welcome,  sir  1 

Ben.  Would.  Well  said,  Jack.  [Kick*  him  again. 

Jack . Very  welcome,  sir  1 I hope  we  shall  hâve 
your  company  another  time.  Welcome,  sir  ! 

[Baldkrdabh  is  kicked  off. 

Ben.  Would.  Pray  wait  on  him  dewn  s taire,  and 
give  him  a welcome  at  the  door  too. — [Exit  Jack.] 
This  is  the  punishment  of  hell  ; the  very  devil  that 
tempted  me  to  the  sin.  now  upbraids  me  with  the 
crime — I hâve  villanously  murderedmy  fortune  ; and 
now  its  ghost,  in  the  lank  shape  of  poverty,  haunts 
me  : is  there  no  charm  to  conjure  down  the  fiend  ?. 

Re-enter  Jack. 

Jaek . O sir,  here’s  sad  news  ! 

-•  Ben.  Would.  Then  keep  it  to  thyself,  I hâve 
enough  of  that  already. 

Jack.  Sir,  you  will  hear  it  too  soon. 

Ben.  Would.  What  1 is  Broad  below  ? 

Jack.  No,  no,  sir  ; better  twenty  such  as  he  were 
hanged.  Sir,  your  father’s  dead. 

Ben.  Would.  My  father  1 — Good  night,  my 
lord  ! — Has  he  left  me  anything  ? 

Jack.  I heard  nothing  of  that,  sir. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  I believe  you  heard  ail  there 
was  of  it. — Let  me  see. — My  fether  dead  ! and  my 
elder  brother  abroad  ! — If  necessity  be  the  mother 
of  invention,  she  was  never  more  prégnant  than 
with  me. — [Pause».']  Here,  sirrah,  run  to  Mrs. 
Mandrake,  and  bid  her  corne  hither  presently. — 
[Exil  Jack.]  That  wom&n  was  my  mother’s  mid- 
wife  when  I was  born,  and  has  been  my  bawd  these 
* ten  years.  I bave  had  her  endeavoun  to  corrupt 
my  brother’s  mistress  ; and  now  her  assistance  will 
be  necessary  to  cheat  him  of  his  eatate  ; for  she’s 
famous  for  underetanding  the  right  side  of  a woman, 
and  the  wrong  side  of  the  law.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II. — A Boom  in  Mrs.  Mandrake’s 

House. 

Hrs.  Mandrak*  discovered. 

Mrs.  Man.  Who  is  there  ? [CaUs. 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  Madam  1 

Mrs.  Man.  Has  any  message  been  left  for  me 
to-day  ? 

Maid.  Yes,  madam  : here  has  been  one  from  my 
lady  Stillborn,  that  desired  you  not  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  for  she  expected  to  cry  out  every  minute. 

Mrs.  Man.  How  ! every  minute  I — Let  me  see. 

— [Takes  out  a pocket-book .]  Stillborn— ay — she 
reckons  with  her  husband  from  the  firet  of  April  ; 
and  with  sir  James,  from  the  firet  of  March. — Ay, 
she’s  always  a month  before  her  time. — [Knocking 
al  the  door.]  Go  see  who’s  at  the  door. 

Maid.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Man.  Well,  certainly  there  is  not  a woman 
in  the  world  so  wilUng  to  oblige  mankind  as  my- 
self  ! and  really  I hâve  been  so  ever  since  the  âge 
of  twelve,  as  1 can  remember.  I hâve  delivered  as 
many  women  of  great  bellies,  and  helped  as  many 
to  ’em,  as  any  person  in  England  *,  but  my  watchiog 
and  cares  hâve  broken  me  quite,  I am  not  the 
same  woman  1 was  forty  years  ago. 

Enter  Richmorb. 

Oh,  Mr.  Richmore  ! you’re  a sad  man,  a barbar- 
ous  man,  so  you  are  l What  will  become  of  poor 
Clelia,  Mr.  Richmore  ? The  poor  créature  is  so 
big  with  her  misfortunes,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
borne.  [Weeps. 

Rich.  You,  Mrs.  Mandrake,  are  the  fittest  per- 
son in  the  world  to  ease  her  of  ’em. 

• Mrs.  Man.  And  won’t  you  marry  her,  Mr. 
Richmore  ? 

Rich.  My  conscience  won’t  allow  it  ; for  I hâve  | 
swora  since  to  marry  another.  j 

Mrs.  Man.  And  will  you  break  your  vows  to  : 
Clelia  ? ; 

Rich.  Why  not,  when  she  has  broke  here  to  me  ? j 

Mrs.  Man.  How’s  that,  sir  ? 

Rich.  Why,  she  swore  a hundred  times  never  to 
grant  me  the  favour,  and  yet,  you  know  she  broke 
her  word. 

Mrs.  Man.  But  she  loved,  Mr.  Richmore,  and 
that  was  the  reason  she  forgot  her  oath. 

Rich.  And  I love  Mr.  Richmore,  and  that  is 
the  reason  1 forgot  mine.  Why  should  she  be 
angry  that  I follow  her  own  example,  by  doing  the 
very  same  thing  from  the  very  same  motive  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Well,  well,  take  my  word,  you’ll 
never  thrive.  I wonder  how  you  can  hâve  the  face 
to  corne  near  me,  that  am  the  witness  of  your 
horrid  oaths  and  imprécations  ! Are  not  you 
afraid  that  the  guilty  chamber  above-stairs  should 
fall  down  upon  your  head  ? Yes,  yes,  I was  acces- 
sary,  I was  so  ; but  if  ever  you  involve  my  honour 
in  such  a villany  the  second  time — Ah,  poor  Clelia  ! 

I loved  her  as  I did  my  own  daughter — you  seduo- 
ing  man  ! {Weeps. 

Rich.  Heigh-ho,  my  Aurélia  ! 

Mrs.  Man.  Heigh-ho,  she’s  very  pretty  ! 

Rich.  Dost  thou  know  her,  my  dear  Man- 
drake ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Heigh-ho,  she’s  very  pretty  ! Ah, 
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you’re  a sad  man  ! Poor  Clelia  waa  handsome,  but 
indeed,  b reedi  ng,  puking,  and  longing,  h as  broken 
her  much.  ’Tis  a hard  case,  Mr.  Ricbmore,  for  a 
young  lady  to  see  a thousand  things,  and  long  for 
a thousand  things,  and  yet  not  dare  to  own  that 
sbe  longs  for  one.  She  had  like  to  bave  miscarried 
t'other  day  for  the  pith  of  a loin  of  veal. — Ah,  you 
barbarous  man  ! — 

Rich.  But,  my  Aurélia  ! confirm  me  that  you 
know  her,  and  I’ü  adore  thee. 

Mrs.  Man.  You  would  fling  five  hundred 
guineas  at  my  head,  that  you  knew  as  much  of  her 
as  I do  : why,  sir,  I brought  her  into  the  world  ; 
I hâve  had  her  sprawling  in  my  lap.  Ah  ! she  was 
as  plump  as  a puffin,  sir. 

Rich.  I think  she  has  no  great  portion  to  value 
herself  upon  ; her  réputation  only  wili  keep  up  the 
market.  We  must  fint  make  that  cheap,  by  crying 
it  down,  and  then  she’ll  part  with  it  atan  easy  rate. 

Mrs.  Man.  But  won't  you  provide  for  poor 
Clelia  ? 

Rich.  Provide  ! why  ban’t  I taught  her  a trade  ? 
Let  her  set  up  when  she  will,  1*11  engage  her 
eustomers  enough,  because  1 can  answer  for  the 
goodness  of  the  ware. 

Mrs.  Man.  Nay ,but  you  ought  to  set  her  up  with 
crédit,  and  take  a shop  ; that  is,  get  her  a husband. 
Hâve  you  no  pretty  gentleman  your  relation  now, 
that  wants  a young  virtuous  lady  with  a handsome 
fortune  ? No  young  Templar  that  has  spent  his 
estate  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  starves  by  the 
practice  ? No  spruce  officer  that  wants  a handsome 
wife  to  make  court  for  him  among  the  major- 
generals  ? Hâve  you  none  of  these,  sir  ? 

Rich.  Pho,  pho,  madam  ! you  hâve  thred  me 
upon  that  subject.  Do  you  think  a lady  that  gave 
me  so  much  trouble  before  possession  shall  ever 
give  me  any  after  it  ? No,  no  ; had  she  been  more 
obliging  to  me  when  I was  in  her  power,  I should 
be  more  civil  to  her  now  she’s  in  mine  : my  assi- 
duity  beforehand  was  an  over  price  ; had  she 
made  a merit  of  the  matter,  die  should  hâve 
yielded  sooner. 

Mrs.  Man.  Nay,  nay,  sir  ; though  you  bave  no 
regard  to  her  honour,  yet  you  shall  protect  mine. 
How  d’ye  think  I hâve  secured  my  réputation  so 
long  among  the  people  of  beat  figure,  but  by  keep- 
ing  ail  mouth's  stopped?  Sir,  1*11  hâve  no  clamours 
at  me.  Heavens  help  me,  I hâve  clamours  enough 
at  my  door  early  and  late  in  my  t’other  capacity  ! 
In  short,  sir,  a husband  for  Clelia,  or  I banish  you 
my  presence  for  ever. 

Rich.  Thou  art  a necessary  devil,  and  I can't 
want  thee.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Man.  Look’ee,  sir,  ’tis  your  own  advan- 
tage  ; *tis  only  making  over  your  estate  into  the 
hands  of  a trustée  ; and  though  you  don’t  absolutely 
command  the  premises,  yet  you  may  exact  enough 
out  of  ’em  for  necessaries,  when  you  will. 

Rich.  Patience  a little,  madam  ! I hâve  a young 
nephew  that  is  a captain  of  horse  : he  mortgaged 
the  last  morsel  of  his  estate  to  me,  to  make  up  his 
équipage  for  the  last  campaign.  Perhaps  you 
know  him  ; he*s  a brisk  fellow,  much  about  court, 
captain  Trueman. 

Mrs.  Man.  Trueman  ! ads  my  life,  he’s  one  of 
my  babies  ! I can  tell  you  the  very  minute  he 
was  born — precisely  at  three  a clock  next  St. 
6eorge*s  day  Trueman  will  be  two-and-twenty  ; a 
stripling,  the  prettiest,  good-natured  child,  and 


your  nephew  ! he  must  be  the  man  ; and  shall  be 
the  man  ; I hâve  a kindness  for  him. 

Rich.  But  we  must  bave  a care  ; the  fellow 
wants  neither  sense  nor  courage. 

Mrs.  Man.  Phu,  phu  ! never  fear  her  part,  she 
shan’t  want  instructions  ; and  then  for  her  lying- 
in  a little  abruptly,  *tis  my  business  to  reconcile 
matters  there,  a fright  or  a fall  excuses  that.  Lard, 
sir  ! I do  these  things  every  day. 

Rich.  ’Tis  pity  then  to  put  you  out  of  jour 
road  ; and  Clelia  shall  hâve  a husband. 

Mrs.  Man.  Spoke  like  a man  of  honour  1 and 
now  1*11  serve  you  again.  This  Aurélia,  you 
say — 

Rich.  Oh,  she  distracts  me  1 Her  beauty, 
family,  and  virtue,  make  her  a noble  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Man.  And  you  hâve  a mind  for  that 
reason  to  get  her  a husband  ? 

Rich.  Yes,  faith  ; I hâve  another  young  relation 
at  Cambridge  is  just  goiflg  into  orders;  and  I 
think  such  a fine  woman,  with  fifteen  hundred 
pound,  is  a better  présentation  than  any  living  in 
my  gift  ; and  why  should  he  like  the  cure  the  worse 
that  an  incumbent  was  there  befoie  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Thou  art  a pretty  fellow  ! At  the 
same  moment  you  would  persuade  me  that  you 
love  a woman  to  madness,  are  you  contriving  how 
to  part  with  her. 

Rich.  If  I loved  her  not  to  madness  I should 
not  run  into  thefee  contradictions.  Here,  my  dear 
mother,  Aurelia's  the  word.  [Offert  Mer  monep. 

Mrs.  Man.  Pardon  me,  sir! — [Refusing  the 
moneyJ]  Did  you  ever  know  me  mercenary  ? No, 
no,  sir  ; virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

Rich.  Nay,  but,  madam,  I owe  you  for  the  teeth 
powder  you  sent  me. 

Mrs.  Man.  Oh,  thaPs  another  matter,  sfr  !— 

[ Takes  the  money .]  I hope  you  like  it,  sir  ? 

Rich.  Extremely,  madam. — [Aside.]  But  it  was 
somewhat  dear  of  twenty  guineas. 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Madam,  here  is  Mr.  Wouldbe’s  footman 
below  with  a message  from  his  master. 

Mrs.  Man.  I corne  to  him  presently. — [Pxi/ 
Footman.]  Do  you  know  that  Wouldbe  loves 
Aurelia's  cousin  and  companion,  Mrs.  Constance 
with  the  great  fortune,  and  that  I solidt  for  him  ? 

Rich.  Why,  she’s  engaged  to  his  elder  brother  1 
besides,  young  Wouldbe  has  no  money  to  prosecute 
an  affair  of  such  conséquence.  You  can  hâve  no  i 
hopes  of  success  there,  l'm  sure.  ’ 

Mrs.  Man.  Truly,  I hâve  no  great  hopes  ; but 
an  industrious  body,  you  know,  would  do  anything  < 
rather  than  be  idle  : the  aunt  is  verynear  hertüne, 
and  I hâve  access  to  the  family  when  I please. 

Rich.  Now  I think  on't  ; prithee,  get  the  letter 
from  Wouldbe  that  I gave  him  just  now.  It  would 
be  proper  to  our  designs  upon  Trueman  that  it  , 
should  not  be  exposed.  i 

Mrs.  Man.  And  you  showed  Clelia’s  letter  to 
Wouldbe  ! 

Rich.  Yes.  I 

Mrs.  Man.  Eh,  you  barbarous  man  ! Who  the 
devil  would  oblige  you  ? What  pleasure  can  you 
take  in  exposing  the  poor  créature  ? Dear  little 
child,  ’tis  pity,  indeed  it  is  ! 

Rich.  Madam  the  messenger  waits  below  ; so 
1*11  take  my  leave.  [Artf.  , 

Mrs.  Man.  Ah,  you're  a sad  man  ! [EsU,  , 
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ACT  IL 


SCENE  I. — The  Parle. 

Constancb  and  Au&klia  diteovered . 


Aur.  Prithee,  cousin  Constance,  be  cheerful  ; let 
the  dead  lord  sleep  in  peace,  and  look  up  to  the 
living  ; take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  write  imme- 
diately  to  jour  lover,  that  he  is  now  a baron  of 
England,  and  that  yon  long  to  be  a baroness. 

Con.  Nay,  Aurélia,  there  is  some  regard  due  to 
the  memory  of  the  father  for  the  respect  I bear  the 
son  ; besides  I don’t  know  how,  I could  wish  my 
young  lord  were  at  home  in  this  juncture.  This 
brother  of  his — some  mischief  will  happen — I had  a 
very  ugly  dream  last  night.  In  short,  1 am  eaten  up 
with  the  spleen,  my  dear. 

Aur.  Corne,  corne,  walk  about  and  divert  it;  the 
air  will  do  you  good  ; think  of  other  people's  affaira 
a little.  When  did  you  see  Clelia  ? 

Con.  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  her  ; don’t  you 
observe  her  gaiety  to  be  much  more  forced  than 
formerly  ? her  humour  don’t  ait  so  easy  upon  her. 

Aur . No,  nor  her  stays  neither,  I can  assure  you. 

Con.  Did  you  observe  how  she  devoured  the 
pomegranates  yesterday  ? 

Aur,  She  t&lks  of  visiting  a relation  in  Leices- 
tenhire. 

Con . She  fainted  away  in  the  country  dance 
t’other  night. 

Aur.  Richmore  shunned  her  in  the  Walk  last 
week. 

Con.  Ànd  his  footman  laughed. 

Aur.  She  takes  laudanum  to  make  her  sleep  a 
nights. 

Con.  Ah,  poor  Clelia  ! What  will  she  do,  cousin  ? 

Aur.  Do!  why  nothing  tilt  the  nine  months 
be  up. 

Con.  That’s  cruel,  Aurélia,  how  can  you  make 
merry  with  her  misfortunes  ? I am  positive  she 
was  no  easy  conquest  ; some  singular  villany  has 
been  practised  upon  her. 

Aur.  Yes,  yes,  the  fellow  would  be  practising 
upon  me  too,  I thank  him. 

Con.  Hâve  a care,  cousin,  he  has  a promising 
person. 

Aur.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  his  promising  peraon 
may  as  soon  be  broke  as  his  promising  vows. 
Nature  indeed  has  made  him  a gi&nt,  and  he  wars 
with  heaven  like  the  giants  of  old. 

Con.  Then  why  wUl  you  admit  his  visita  ? 

Aur.  I never  did  : but  ail  the  servants  are  more 
his  than  our  own.  He  has  a golden  key  to  every 
door  in  the  house;  besides,  he  makes  my  uncle 
believe  that  his  intentions  are  honourable  ; and, 
indeed,  he  has  said  nothing  yet  to  disprove  it. 
But,  cousin,  do  you  see  who  cornes  yonder,  sliding 
along  the  Mail  ? 

Con.  Captain  Trueman,  I protest  l the  cam- 
paign  has  improved  him,  he  makes  a very  dean, 
well-furnished  figure. 

Aur.  Y outhful,  easy,  and  good-natured.  I could 
wish  he  would  know  us. 

Con.  Are  you  sure  he’s  well-bred  ! 

Aur.  I tell  you  he’s  good-natured,  and  I take 
good  manners  to  be  nothing  but  a natural  desire  I 
to  be  easy  and  agreeable  to  whatever  conversation 


we  fall  into  ; and  a porter  with  this  is  mannerly  in 
his  way  ; and  a duke  without  it,  has  but  the  breed- 
ing  of  a dancing-master. 

Con.  I like  him  for  his  affection  to  my  young  lord. 

Aur . And  I like  him  for  his  affection  to  my 
young  person. 

Con.  How,  how,  cousin,  you  never  told  me  that. 

Aur.  How  should  I ? He  never  told  it  me,  but 
I hâve  discovered  it  by  a great  many  signe  and 
tokens,  that  are  better  security  for  his  heart  than 
ten  thousand  vows  and  promises. 

Con.  He’s  Richmore* s nephew. 

Aur.  Ah,  would  he  were  his  heir  too  ! He’s  a 
pretty  fellow.  But,  then,  he’s  a soldier  ; and  must 
share  his  time  with  his  mistress,  honour,  in  Fl&n- 
1 dere.  No,  no,  I’m  resolved  against  a man  that 
disappears  ail  the  summer  like  a woodcock. 

Enter  Captain  Trurman  behind  ihem,  at  potting  over  the 

stage. 

True.  That’s  for  me  whoever  spoke  it. — [ The 
Ladies  turn  about .]  Aurélia  1 

Con.  What,  captain,  you’re  afraid  of  everything 
: but  the  enemy  1 

True.  I hâve  reason,  ladies,  to  be  most  appré- 
hensive where  there  is  most  danger.  The  enemy 
is  satisfied  with  a leg  or  an  arm,  but  here  I’m  in 
hasard  of  losing  my  heart. 

Aur.  None  in  the  world,  sir,  nobody  here  de- 
signs to  attack  it. 

True . But  suppose  it  be  assaulted,  and  taken 
already,  madam  ? 

Aur.  Then  we’ll  retum  it  without  ransom. 

True.  But  suppose,  madam,  the  prisoner  choose 
to  stay  where  it  is  ? 

Aur.  That  were  to  turn  deserter,  and  you  know, 
captain,  what  such  deserve. 

True.  The  punishment  it  undergoes  this  moment 
— shot  to  death. 

Con.  Nay,  then,  ’tis  time  for  me  to  put  in. — 
Pray,  sir,  hâve  you  heard  the  news  of  my  lord 
Wouldbe’s  death  ? 

True.  [ To  Constance.]  People  mind  not  the 
death  of  othera,  madam,  that  are  expiring  them- 
selves. — [ To  Aurélia.]  Do  you  consider,  madam, 
the  penalty  of  wounding  a man  in  the  Park  ? 

Aur . Heyday  ! Why,  captain,  d’ye  intend  to 
make  a Vigo  business  of  it,  and  break  the  boom  at 
once  ? Sir,  if  you  only  rally,  pray  let  my  cousin 
bave  her  share;  or,  if  you  would  be  particular, 
pray  be  more  respectful  ; not  so  much  upon  the 
déclaration,  I beseech  you,  sir. 

True.  I hâve  been,  fur  créature,  a perfect 
coward  in  my  passion  ; I hâve  had  hard  strugglings 
with  my  fear  before  1 durat  engage,  and  now  per- 
haps  behave  but  too  desperately. 

Aur.  Sir,  I am  very  sorry  you  hâve  said  so 
much  ; for  I must  punish  you  for’t,  though  it  be 
contrary  to  my  inclination. — Corne,  cousin,  will 
you  walk  ? 

Con.  Servant,  sir  ! [Exit  with  Aurrlta. 

True.  Charming  créature  ! — I must  punish  you 
for*t,  though  it  be  contrary  to  my  inclination. — 
Hope  and  despair  in  a breath.  But  I’il  think  the 
best.  lExit. 
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SCENE  II. — Benjamin  Wouldbb’s  Lodgings . 

Enter  Benjamin  Wouldbk  and  Mrs.  Uandmu 

meeting. 

Ben.  Would.  Thou  life  and  soûl  of  secret  deal- 
ings,  welcome  ! 

Mrs.  Man.  My  dear  child,  bless  thee  I — Who 
wonld  hâve  imagined  that  I bronght  this  great 
rogne  into  the  world?  He  makes  me  an  old 
woman,  I protest. — But,  adso,  my  child,  I forgot  ; 
I’m  sorry  for  the  loss  of  yonr  father,  sorry  at  my 
heart,  poor  man! — [Weeps.]  Mr.  Wonldbe,  hâve 
yoa  got  a drop  of  brandy  in  your  closet  ? I an’t 
very  well  to-day. 

Ben.  Would.  That  you  sh&n’t  want;  but  be 
pleased  to  ait,  my  dear  mother. — Here,  Jack,  the 
brandy-bottle. — [ Colis  to  Servant.]  Now,  madam, 
I hâve  occasion  to  use  you  in  dressing  up  a hand- 
some  cheat  for  me. 

Mrs.  Man . I defy  any  chambermaid  in  England 
to  do  it  better.  I hâve  dressed  up  a hundred  and 
fifty  cheats  in  my  time. 

Enter  Jack  with  the  brandy-botUe. 

Here*  boy,  this  glass  is  too  big  ; carry  it  away*  1*11 
take  a sup  ont  of  the  bottle.  [Ertt  Jack. 

Ben.  Would.  Right,  madam.  And  my  business 
being  very  urgent — in  three  words,  ’tis  this — 

Mr ».  Man . Hold,  sir,  till  I take  advice  of  my 
counsel. — [ Drinks.  ] There  is  nothing  more  com- 
fortable  to  a poor  créature,  and  fitter  to  revive 
wasting  spirits,  than  a little  plain  brandy.  I an’t 
for  your  hot  spirits,  your  rosa  solia,  your  ratafias, 
your  orauge-waters,  and  the  like  : a moderato  glass 
of  cool  Nantes  is  the  thing. 

Ben.  Would.  But  to  our  business,  madam. — My 
father  is  dead,  and  I hâve  a mind  to  inherit  his 
estate. 

Mrs.  Man.  You  put  the  case  very  wéIL 

Ben.  Wonld . One  of  two  things  I must  choose 
— either  to  be  a lord  or  a beggar. 

Mr».  Man . Be  a lord  to  choose  : — though  I 
hâve  known  some  that  hâve  chosen  both. 

Ben.  Would.  I hâve  a brother  that  I love  very 
well  ; but,  since  one  of  us  must  want,  I had  rather 
he  should  starve  than  I. 

Mr».  Man . Upon  my  conscience,  dear  heart, 
you’re  in  the  right  on*t. 

Ben.  Would.  Now  your  advice  upon  these  heads. 

Mr».  Man.  They  be  matters  of  weight,  and  I 
must  consider.—  [Drinks.  ] Is  there  a will  in  the 
case? 

Ben . Would.  There  is  ; which  ezcludes  me  from 
every  foot  of  the  estate. 

Mr s.  Man.  That’sbad. — Where’s  your  brother? 

Ben.  Wonld.  He’s  now  in  Germany,  in  his  way 
to  England,  and  is  expected  very  soon. 

Mr».  Man.  How  soon  ? 

Ben.  Would.  In  a month  or  less. 

Mr».  Man.  O ho!  a month  is  a great  while! 
our  business  must  be  done  in  an  hour  or  two.  We 
must — [Drink»"]  suppose  your  brother  to  be  dead  ; 
nay,  he  shall  be  actually  dead — and,  my  lord,  my 
humble  service  t’ye  ! 

Ben.  Would.  O madam,  I’m  your  ladyship’s 
most  devoted  ! Make  your  words  good,  and  1*11 — 

Mr».  Man.  Say  no  more,  sir  ; you  shall  hâve 
it,  you  shall  hâve  it 

Ben.  Would.  Ay,  but  how,  dear  Mrs.  Man- 
drake ? 


Mrs.  Man.  Mrs.  Mandrake  ! is  that  ail  ? Why 
not  mother,  aunt,  grandmother  ? Sir,  I hâve  done 
more  for  you  this  moment  than  ail  the  relations 
you  hâve  in  the  world. 

Ben.  Would.  Let  me  hear  it 
Mrs.  Man . By  the  strength  of  this  potent 
inspiration,  I hâve  made  you  a peer  of  England, 
with  seven  thousand  pound  a year. — My  lord,  I 
wish  you  joy.  [Drinks. 

Ben.  Would.  The  woman’s  mad,  1 believe  1 
Mrs.  Man.  Quick,  quick,  my  lord  ! Counter- 
feit  a letter  presently  from  Germany,  that  jour 
brother  is  killed  in  a duel  ; let  it  be  directed  to 
your  father,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  steward 
when  you  are  by. — What  sort  of  fellow  is  the 
steward  ? 

Ben.  Would.  Why,  a timorous,  half-honest 
man,  that  a little  persuasion  will  make  a whole 
knave.  He  wants  courage  to  be  throughly  just  or 
entirely  a villain  ; but  good  backing  will  make  him 
either. 

Mr».  Man.  And  he  shan’t  want  that  ! I tell 
you  the  letter  must  corne  into  his  hands  when  you 
are  by  ; upon  this  you  take  immédiate  possession, 
and  so  you  hâve  the  best  part  of  the  law  of  your 
side. 

Ben.  Would.  But  suppose  my  brother  cornes  in 
the  mean  time  ? 

Mr».  Man.  This  must  be  done  this  very  mo- 
ment. Let  him  corne  when  you’re  in  possession, 
1*11  warrant  we^  find  a way  to  keep  him  ont. 

Ben.  Would.  But,  how,  my  dear  contriver  ? 
Mrs.  Man.  By  your  fittheris  will,  man,  your 
father’s  will  : — that  is,  one  that  your  father  might  | 
hâve  made,  and  which  we  will  make  for  him.  1*11 
send  you  a nephew  of  my  own,  a lawyer,  that  shall 
do  the  business.  Go,  get  into  possession,  pos- 
session, I say  ; let  us  hâve  but  the  estate  to  back 
the  suit,  and  you’ll  find  the  law  too  strong  for 
justice,  I warrant  you. 

Ben.  Would.  My  oracle  ! How  shall  we  revet 
in  delight  when  this  great  prédiction  is  accom- 
plished  ! — But  one  thing  yet  remains,  my  brother’* 
mistress,  the  charming  Constance — let  her  be  mine. 

Mrs.  Man.  Pho  ! pho  ! she’s  jours  o*  course  ; 
she’s  contracted  to  you  $ for  she’s  engaged  to 
marry  no  man  but  my  lord  Wouldbe’s  son  and 
heir  ; now,  you  being  the  person,  she’s  reooverable 
by  law.  | 

Ben.  Would.  Marry  her  I no,  no,  she’s  con- 
tracted to  him  ; ’twere  injustice  to  rob  a brother 
of  his  wife,  an  easier  favour  will  satisfy  me.  ‘ 

Mrs.  Man.  Why,  truly,  as  you  say,  that  favour 
is  so  easy  that  I wonder  they  make  snch  a hostie  i 
about  it  But  get  you  gone  and  miud  your  affain* 

I must  about  mine. — Oh — I had  forgot — wbere’* 
that  fbolish  letter  you  had  thfo  moming  from  1 
Richmore  ? | 

Ben.  Would.  I hâve  posted  it  up  in  the  Chocs»  * 
late-house.  { 

Mrs.  Man.  Yaw  ! — [£%rteib.]  1 shall  fall  isto 
fits  ; hold  me— 

Ben.  Would.  No,  no,  I did  but  jest  ; hem  it  la  1 
But  be  assured,  madam,  I wanted  only  time  to  ha* 
exposed  it. 

Mr».  Man.  Ah,  you  barbarous  man  ! why  so  ? f 
Ben.  Would.  Because,  when  knaves  of  our  so,  . 
and  fools  of  jours  meet,  they  make  the  best  jest  is 
the  world. 

Mr».  Man.  Sir,  the  world  his  a better  ahaie  h 1 
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a ct  n» 


Mrs . Cîear.  [Acide.]  Heavens  blesa  the  Ger- 
man  count,  I say  ! — [Aloud.]  But,  my  lord — 

Ben.  Would.  No  reply,raadam,  you  shall  hâve  it  : 
and  receive  it  but  as  the  eamest  of  my  favours. — 
Mr.  Clearaccount,  I double  your  salary,  and  ail  the 
servants'  wages,  to  moderate  their  grief  for  our  great 
losses.  Pray,  sir,  take  order  about  these  affaire. 

Clear.  I shall,  my  lord. 

[Exit  toith  Mrs.  Clxaraooount. 

Ben.  Would.  So  ! I hâve  got  possession  of  the 
castle,  and  if  I had  but  a little  law  to  fortify  me 
now,  I believe  we  might  hold  it  out  a great  while. 
Oh  1 here  cornes  my  attorney. 

Enter  Bubtlkman. 

Mr.  Subtleman,  your  servant. 

Sub.  My  lord,  I wish  you  joy  ; my  aunt  Man- 
drake has  sent  me  to  receive  your  commanda. 

Ben.  Would.  Has  she  told  you  anything  of  the  1 
affair  ? 

Sub . Not  a word,  my  lord. 

Ben.  Would.  Why  then — corne  nearer. — Can 
you  make  a man  right  heir  to  an  estate  during  the 
life  of  an  elder  brother  ? 

Sub.  I thought  you  had  been  the  eldest. 

Ben . Would.  That  we  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  ; 
for  you  must  know,  there  is  an  impertinent  fellow 
that  takes  a fancy  to  dispute  the  seniority  with  me; 
for,  look’ee,  sir,  my  mother  has  unluckily  sowed 
discord  in  the  family,  by  bringing  forth  twins.  My 
brother,  ’tis  true,  was  first-born  ; but,  I believe  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I was  the  first-begotten. 

Sub.  I understand — you  are  corne  to  an  estate 
and  dignity,  that  by  justice  indeed  is  your  own,  but 
by  law  it  fails  to  your  brother. 

Ben*  Would.  I had  rather,  Mr.  Subtleman,  it 
were  his  by  justice  and  mine  by  law  ; for  I would 
hâve  the  strongest  title,  if  possible* 

Sub.  I am  very  sorry  there  should  happen  any 
breach  between  brethren  : so  I think  it  would  be 
but  a Christian  and  charitable  act  to  take  away  ail 
farther  disputes,  by  making  you  true  heir  to  the 
estate  by  the  last  will  of  your  f&ther.  Look’ee, 
I'il  divide  stakes  ; you  shall  yield  the  eldership  and 
honour  to  him,  and  he  shall  quit  his  estate  to  you. 

Ben.  Would.  Why,  as  you  say,  I don’t  much 
care  if  I do  grant  him  the  eldest,  half  an  hour  is 
but  a trille.  But  how  shall  we  do  about  this  will  ? 
who  shall  we  get  to  prove  it  ? 

Sub.  Never  trouble  yourself  for  that,  I expect  a 
cargo  of  witnesses  and  usquebaugh  by  the  fiirst  fair 
wind. 

Ben . Would.  But  we  can’t  stay  for  them  ; it 
must  be  done  immediately. 

Sub.  Well,  well  ; we’U  find  somebody,  I warrant 
you,  to  make  oath  of  his  last  words. 

Ben.  Would.  That’s  impossible  ; for  my  father 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  did  not  speak  at  ail. 

Sub.  That’s  nothing,  sir  : he’s  not  the  first  dead 
man  that  I hâve  made  to  speak. 

Ben.  Would.  You’re  a great  master  of  speech, 
I don’t  question,  sir;  and  I can  assure  you  there 
will  be  ten  guineas  for  every  word  you  extort  from 
him  in  my  favour. 

Sub.  O sir,  that’s  enough  to  make  your  great- 
grandfather  speak. 

Ben.  Would.  Corne  then,  1*11  carry  you  to 
my  steward  ; he  shall  give  you  the  names  of  the 
manors,  and  the  true  titles  and  dénominations  of 
the  estate,  and  then  you  shall  go  to  work.  lExeunU 


SCENE  Vf. —The  Park. 

Enter  Richmoru  and  Captain  Truimait,  meeting.  | 

Rich.  O brave  cuz  ! you’re  very  happy  with  the  ! 
fair,  1 find.  Pray  which  of  those  two  ladies  you  J 
encountered  just  now  has  your  adoration  ? ' 

True.  She  that  commanda  by  forbidding  it:  i 
and  since  I had  courage  to  déclaré  to  herself,  I 1 
dare  now  own  it  to  the  world  : Aurélia,  sir,  is  my 
angel. 

Rich.  Ha! — [A  long  pause.]  Sir,  I find 
you’re  of  everybody’s  religion  ; but  methinks  you 
make  a bold  flight  at  first.  Do  you  think  your 
captain’8  pay  will  stake  against  so  high  a 
gamester  ? 

True.  What  do  you  mean  ? ( 

Rich.  Mean  ! bless  me,  sir,  mean  ! — You’re  a 
man  of  mighty  honour,  we  ail  know. — But  l’il 
tell  you  a secret— the  thing  is  public  already. 

True.  1 shouid  be  proud  that  ail  mankind  were 
acquainted  with  it  ; I should  despise  the  passion 
that  could  make  me  either  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
own  it. 

Rich.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! prithee,  dear  captain,  no 
more  of  these  rhodomontados  ; you  may  as  soon 
put  a standing-army  upon  us.  I’il  tell  you  , 
another  secret — five  hundred  pound  is  the  léast 
penny.  w 

True.  Nay,  to  my  knowledge,  she  has  fifteen 
hundred. 

Rich.  Nay,  to  my  knowledge,  she  took  five. 
True.  Took  five  ! how  ? where  ? 

Rich.  In  her  lap,  in  her  lap,  captain,  where  1 
should  itbe?  j 

True.  I’m  amazed  ! I 

Rich.  So  am  I ; that  she  could  be  so  unreason- 
able. — Fifteen  hundred  pound  ! ’sdeath  ! had  she 
that  price  from  you  ? 

True.  ’Sdeath  I I meant  her  portion. 

Rich.  Why,  what  hâve  you  to  do  with  her 
portion  ? 

True.  I loved  her  up  to  marnage,  by  this  light! 
Rich.  Marnage  1 ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! I love  the  gipsy 
for  her  cunning.  A young,  easy,  amorous,  credu- 
lous  fellow  of  two-and-twenty,  was  just  the  game 
she  wanted  ; I find  she  presently  singled  you  out  ! 
from  the  herd.  1 

True.  You  distract  me  ! 

Rich.  A soldier  too,  that  must  follow  the  wan  , 
abroad,  and  leave  her  to  engagements  at  home.  J 
True.  Death  and  furies  ! I’U  be  revenged  ! 

Rich.  Why,  what  can  you  do  ? You’ll  chai-  ; 
lenge  her,  will  you  ? , 

True.  Her  réputation  was  spotless  when  I went 
over. 

Rich.  So  was  the  réputation  of  mareschal  Bouf- 
fiers  ; but  d’ye  think,  that  while  you  were  beating  j 
the  French  abroad,  that  we  were  idle  at  home?  | 
No,  no,  we  hâve  had  our  sieges,  our  capitulatioDS, 
and  surrendries,  and  ail  that.  We  hâve  eut  our* 
selves  out  good  winter  quarters  as  well  as  you. 

True.  And  are  you  billeted  there  ? I 

Rich.  Look’ee,  Trueman,  you  ought  to  be  very  ' 
trusty  to  a secret,  that  has  saved  you  from  destruc- 
tion. In  plain  terms,  I hâve  buried  five  hundred 
pounds  in  that  little  spot,  and  I should  think  it  . 
very  hard  if  you  took  it  over  my  head. 

True.  Not  by  a lease  for  life,  I can  assureyou: 
but  I shall — ; 

Jl 
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Rioh.  What  ! you  han’t  five  hnndred  pounds  to 
give  ? Look’ee,  since  you  eau  make  no  sport,  spoil 
none.  In  a year  or  two,  sbe  dwindlea  to  a perfect 
basset-bank;  everybody  may  play  at  it  that 
pleases,  and  then  yon  may  put  in  for  a piece  or 
two. 

True.  Dear  sir,  I could  worship  you  for  this. 

Rich.  Not  for  this,  nephew  ; for  I did  not  in  tend 
it,  but  I came  to  seek  you  upon  another  affair. 
Were  not  you  in  the  preaence  last  night  î 

True.  I was. 

Rich.  Did  not  you  talk  to  Clelia,  my  lady 
Taperas  niece  ? 

True.  A fine  woman. 

Rich.  Well,  I met  ber  upon  the  stairs,  and 
handing  her  to  her  coach,  she  asked  me  if  you 
were  not  my  nephew  ; and  said  two  or  three  warm 
things,  that  persuade  me  she  likes  you.  Her 
relations  bave  interest  at  court,  and  she  has  money 
in  her  pocket. 

True.  Bat — this  devil  Aurélia  still  sticks  with 
me. 

Rich»  What  then  ! the  way  to  love  in  one  place 
with  success,  is  to  marry  in  another  with  conveni- 
ence.  Clelia  has  four  thousand  pound  ; this  ap- 
plied  to  your  reigning  ambition,  whether  love  or 
advancement,  will  go  a great  way  : and  for  her 
virtue  and  conduct,  be  assured,  that  nobody  can 
give  a better  account  of  it  than  myself. 

True.  I am  willing  to  believe  from  this  late 
accident,  that  you  consult  my  honour  and  interest 
in  what  you  propose,  and  therefore  I am  satisfied 
to  be  governed. 

Rich.  I see  the  very  lady  in  the  walk. — We’ll 
about it 

True.  I wait  on  you.  [ Exeunt . 


SCENE  Y. — A Boom  in  Lord  Wouldbe’s 

Home. 

BnrjixiK  Wouldbs,  Bnmmir,  and  Clkaraccount, 

discovered. 

Ben . Would.  Well,  Mr.  Subtleman,  you  are 
sure  the  will  is  firm  and  good  in  law  ? 

Sub.  I warrant  you,  my  lord  : and  for  the  last 
words  to  prove  it,  here  they  are — look’ee,  Mr. 
Clearaccount — Y es — that  is  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  was  put  to  him  (you  know)  by  those 
about  him  wben  he  was  a-dying— yes,  or  no,  he 
mu st  hâve  said  ; so  we  hâve  chosen  yes — Yes , I 
hâve  mode  my  wiü , as  it  may  be  found  in  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Clearaccount  my  steward  ; and  I 
desire  it  may  stand  as  my  last  will  and  testament. 
— Did  you  ever  hear  a dying  man’a  words  more  to 
the  purpose  ! An  apoplexy  ! I tell  you,  my  lord 
had  intervals  to  the  last 

Clear . Ay,  but  how  shall  these  words  be 
proved  ? 

Sub.  My  lord  shall  speak  ’em  now. 

Ben.  Would.  Shall  he,  faith  ! 

Sub.  Ay,  now*— if  the  corpse  ben’t  buried. 
Look’ee,  sir,  these  words  muet  be  put  into  bis 
mouth,  and  drawn  out  again  before  us  ail  ; and  if 
they  won’t  be  his  last  words  then — I'il  be  per- 
jured. 

Ben.  Would.  What  ! violate  the  dead  1 it  must 
not  be,  Mr.  Subtleman. 

Sub.  With  ail  my  heart,  sir!  But  I think 
you  had  better  violate  the  dead  of  a tooth  or  so, 


than  violate  the  living  of  seven  thousand  pound 
a year. 

Ben.  Would.  But  is  there  no  other  way  ? 

Sub.  No,  sir.  Why,  d’ye  think  Mr.  Clear- 
account here  will  hasard  soûl  and  body  to  swear 
they  are  his  last  words,  unless  they  be  made  his 
last  words  ? For  my  part,  sir,  1*11  swear  to 
nothing  but  what  I see  with  my  eyes  corne  ont  of 
a man’s  mouth. 

Ben . Would.  But  it  looks  so  unnatural. 

Sub.  What,  to  open  a man’s  mouth,  and  put  in 
a bit  of  paper  ! — this  is  ail. 

Ben.  Would.  But  the  body  is  cold,  and  his 
teeth  can’t  be  got  asunder. 

Sub.  But  what  occasion  has  your  father  for  teeth 
now  ! I tell  you  what,  I knew  a gentleman,  three 
days  buried,  taken  out  of  his  grave,  and  his  dead 
hand  set  to  his  last  will,  (unless  somebody  made 
him  sign  another  afterwards,)  and  I know  the 
estate  to  be  held  by  that  tenure  to  this  day  ; and 
a firm  tenure  it  is  ; for  a dead  hand  holds  fastest  ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  dead  teeth  will  fasten  as  hard. 

Ben.  Would . Well,  well,  use  your  pleasure,  you 
understand  the  law  best. — [Exeunt  Subtleman 
and  Clearaccount.]  What  a mighty  confusion 
is  brought  into  families  by  sudden  death  ! Men 
should  do  well  to  settle  their  affaira  in  time.  Had 
my  father  done  this  before  he  was  taken  ill,  what 
a trouble  had  he  saved  us  1 But  he  was  taken 
suddenly,  poor  man  ! 

lU-enter  Subtueman. 

Sub.  Your  father  still  beare  you  the  old  grudge 
I find.  It  was  with  much  struggling  he  con- 
sented  ; I never  knew  a man  so  loath  to  speak  in 
my  life. 

Ben.  Would.  He  was  always  a man  of  few 
words. 

Sub.  Now  I may  safely  bear  witness  myself,  as 
the  scrivener  there  présent  : I love  to  do  things 
with  a clear  conscience.  [ Subscribes . 

Ben.  Would.  But  the  lawrequires  three  witnesses. 

Sub.  Oh  1 I shall  pick  up  a couple  more,  that 
perhaps  may  take  my  word  for’t.  But  is  not  Mr. 
Clearaccount  in  your  interest  ? 

Ben.  Would.  I hope  so. 

Sub.  Then  he  shall  be  one  ; a witness  in  the 
family  goes  a great  way;  besides,  these  foreign 
évidences  are  risen  confoundedly  since  the  wars. 
1 hope,  if  mine  escape  the  privateers,  to  make  a 
hundred  pound  an  ear  of  every  head  of  ’em.  But 
the  steward  is  an  honest  man,  and  shall  save  you 
the  charges.  lExit. 

Ben.  Would.  The  pride  of  birth,  the  heats  of 
appetite,  and  fears  of  want,  are  strong  temptations 
to  injustice. — But  why  injustice  ? — The  world 
has  broke  ail  dvilitieB  with  me,  and  left  me  in 
the  eldest  state  of  nature,  wild,  where  force,  or 
cuûning  first  created  right.  I cannot  say  I ever 
knew  a father  ; ’tis  true,  I was  begotten  in  his 
lifetime,  but  I was  posthumous  born,  and  lived  not 
till  he  died.  My  hours  indeed  I numbered,  but 
ne’er  enjoyed  ’em  till  this  (moment. — My  brother  ! 
what  is  brother  ? we  are  ail  so  ; and  the  first  two 
were  enemies.  He  stands  before  me  in  the  road 
of  life  to  rob  me  of  my  pleasures.  My  seoses, 
formed  by  nature  for  deUght,  are  ail  alarmed.  My 
sight,  my  hearing,  taste  and  touch,  call  loudly  on 
me  for  their  objects,  and  they  shall  be  satisfied. 

IBxit. 
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SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Lord  Wouldbe’s  House. 

Bbnjajctn  Wouldbb  is  discovered  dressing,  Frisure 
attending.  Clearaccount,  Comic,  and  a levee  of  Gentle- 
men, in  waiting. 

Ben.  Would.  [ Aside .]  Surely,  the  greatest  orna- 
ment  of  quality  is  a clean  and  a numerous  levee  1 
Such  a crowd  of  attendance  for  the  cheap  reward 
of  words  and  promises,  distingnishes  the  nobiüty 
from  those  that  pay  wages  to  their  servants. — [First 
Gentleman  t chispers.]  Sir,  I shall  speak  to  the 
commissioners,  and  use  ail  my  interest,  I can  assure 
you,  sir. — [Second  Gentleman  t chispers.]  Sir,  I 
shall  meet  some  of  your  board  this  evening  ; let  me 
see  you  to-morrow. — [Third  Gentleman  whispers.] 
Sir,  I’U  consider  of  it. — [Aside.]  That  fellow’ s 
breath  stinks  of  tobacco. — O Mr.  Comic,  your 
servant  ! 

Com.  My  lord,  I wish  you  joy  ; 1 hâve  some- 
thing  to  show  your  lordship. 

Ben.  Would.  What  is  it,  pray,  sir  ? 

Com.  I hâve  an  elegy  upon  the  dead  lord,  and  a 
panegyric  upon  the  living  one. — In  utrumque  pa- 
rafas, my  lord. 

Ben.  Would.  Ha  ! ha  ! very  pretty,  Mr.  Comic. 
But  pray,  Mr.  Comic,  why  don’t  you  Write  plays  ? 
it  would  give  one  an  opportunity  of  serving  you. 

Com.  My  lord,  I hâve  writ  one. 

Ben.  Would.  Was  it  ever  acted  ? 

Com.  No,  my  lord  ; but  it  has  been  a-rehearsing 
these  three  years  and  a half. 

Ben.  Would.  A long  time.  There  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  business  in  it  surely. 

Com.  No,  my  lord,  none  at  ail.  I hâve  another 
play  just  fmished,  but  that  I want  a plot  for’t. 

Ben.  Would.  A plot  ! you  should  read  the 
ltalian  and  Spanish  plays,  Mr.  Comic.  I like  your 
verses  here  mightily. — Here,  Mr.  Clearaccount  ! 

Com.  Now  for  five  guineas  at  least  [Aside. 

Ben.  Would.  Here,  give  Mr.  Comic,  give  him 
— give  him  the  Spanish  play  that  lies  in  the  closet 
window. — [To  a Gentleman.]  Captain,  can  I do 
you  any  service  ? 

Fourth  Gent.  Pray,  my  lord,  use  your  interest 
with  the  general  for  that  vacant  commission  : 1 
hope,  my  lord,  the  blood  I hâve  already  lost,  may 
entitle  me  to  spill  the  remainder  in  my  sountry's 
cause. 

Ben.  Would.  Ail  the  reason  in  the  world. — 
Captain,  you  may  dépend  upon  me  for  ail  the  ser- 
vice I can. 

Fifth  Gent.  I hope  your  lordship  won’t  forget 
to  speak  to  the  general  about  that  vacant  com- 
mission. Although  I hâve  never  made  a campaign, 
yet,  my  lord,  my  interest  in  the  country  can  raise 
me  men,  which,  I think,  should  prefer  me  to  that 
gentleman,  whose  bloody  disposition  frightens  the 
poor  people  from  listing. 

Ben.  Would.  Ail  the  reason  in  the  world,  sir; 
you  may  dépend  upon  me  for  ail  the  service  in  my 
power. — Captain,  Pli  do  your  business  for  you. — 
Sir,  l’il  speak  to  the  general  ; 1 shall  see  him  at  the 
house. 


Enter  Alderman. 

Oh,  Mr.  Alderman,  your  servant  ! — Gentlemen  ail, 
I beg  your  pardon  ! — [Exeunt  Levee.]  Mr.  Alder- 
man, hâve  you  any  service  to  comm&nd  me  ? 

Aid.  Your  lordship’s  humble  servant  ! — I hâve 
a favour  to  beg.  You  must  know,  I hâve  a grace- 
less  son,  a fellow  that  drinks  and  swears  eternally, 
keeps  a whore  in  every  corner  of  the  town  : in 
short,  he’s  fit  for  no  kind  of  thing  but  a soldier.  I 
am  so  tired  of  him  that  I intend  to  throw  him 
into  the  army,  let  the  fellow  be  ruined,  if  he  wiU. 

Ben.  Would.  I commend  your  patentai  care, 
sir  ! Can  I do  you  any  service  in  this  affair  ? 

Aid.  Yes,  my  lord  : there  is  a vacant  company 
in  colonel  Whatd’yecalum’s  régiment,  and  if  your 
lordship  would  but  speak  to  the  general — 

Ben.  Would.  Has  your  son  ever  served  ? 

Aid.  Served  ! yes,  my  lord,  he’s  an  ensign  in  the 
trainbands. 

Ben.  Would.  Has  he  ever  signalised  bis  courage  ? 

Aid.  Often,  often,  my  lord  ; but  one  day  par- 
ticularly,  you  must  know,  his  captain  was  so  busy 
shipping  of  a cargo  of  cheeses,  that  he  ïeft  my  sod 
to  command  in  his  place — would  you  believe  it,  my 
lord  ?.  he  charged  up  Cheapside,  in  the  front  of  the 
buff-coats  with  such  bravery  and  courage,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  wishing,  in  the  loyalty  of  my 
heart,  for  ten  thousand  such  officera  upon  theRhine. 
Ah  ! my  lord,  we  must  employ  such  fellows  as  him, 
or  we  shall  never  humble  the  French  king. — Now, 
my  lord,  if  you  could  find  a convenient  time  to  hint 
these  things  to  the  general — 

Ben.  Would.  AU  the  reason  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Alderman — I’U  do  you  ail  the  service  1 can. 

Aid.  You  may  tell  him  ; he’s  a man  of  courage, 
fit  for  the  service  ; and  then  he  loves  hardship — be 
sleeps  every  other  night  in  the  round-house. 

Ben.  Would.  I’U  do  you  ail  the  service  I can. 

Aid.  Then,  my  lord,  he  saintes  with  his  pike  so 
very  handsomely,  it  went  to  his  mistress’s  heart, 
t’other  day. — Then  he  beats  a drum  like  an  angeL 

Ben.  Would.  Sir,  I’U  do  you  ail  the  service  I 
can — 

[Not  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  Alderman  oU  this 
while , £>ul  dressing  himself  in  the  gloss. 

Aid.  But,  my  lord,  the  hurry  of  your  lordship’s 
affaira  may  put  my  business  ont  of  your  head;  j 
therefore,  my  lord,  l’U  présumé  to  leave  you  some  i 
mémorandum. 

Ben.  Would.  I’U  do  you  ail  the  service  I can.  ] 

[2?0t  minding  him. 

Aid.  Pray,  my  lord, — [Fulling  him  by  the 
sleeve ] give  me  leave  for  a mémorandum;  mj 
glove,  I suppose,  wiU  do.  Here,  my  lord,  pray 
remember  me — 

[Legs  his  glove  upon  the  table , and  exil. 

Ben.  Would.  1*11  do  you  ail  the  service  I can.— 
What,  is  he  gone  ? ’Tis  the  moet  rude  famiÜar  i 
fellow  ! — Faugh,  what  a greasy  gauntlet  is  here  !—  ^ 
[A  pur  se  drops  oui  of  the  glove.]  Oh  ! no,  no»  . 
the  glove  is  a clean  well-made  glove,  and  the  1 
owner  of  it — the  most  respectful  peraon  I hâve  seen  j 
this  morning  ; he  knows  what  distance— [CAisl-  ! 
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« ng  the  purse]  is  due  to  a mau  of  quality. — But 
what  must  I do  for  this  ? — Frisure,  do  you  remem- 
ber  what  the  alderman  said  to  me  ? 

Fris . No,  my  lord,  1 thought  your  lordship  had. 

Ben.  Would.  This  blockhead  thinks  a man  of 
quality  eau  mind  what  people  say — when  they  do 
something,  ’tis  another  case. — Here,  call  him  hack. 
— [J&ril  Frisure.]  He  talked  something  of  the 
geceral,  and  his  son,  and  trainbands,  I know  not 
what  stuff. 

Re-enter  Frisurb  trt<A  Alderman. 

Oh,  Mr.  Alderman,  I hâve  put  your  mémorandum 
in  my  pocket. 

Aid.  Oh,  my  lord,  you  do  me  too  much  honour  ! 

' Ben.  Would.  But,  Mj.  Alderman,  the  business 
you  were  talking  of  ; it  shall  be  done,  but  if  you 
gave  a short  note  of  it  to  my  secretary,  it  would 
not  be  amiss. — But,  Mr.  Alderman,  han’t  you  the 
fellow  to  this  glove,  it  fits  me  mighty  well — [Pu/- 
ting  on  the  glove.]  It  looks  so  like  a challenge  to 
give  a man  an  odd  glove — and  I would  bave  nothing 
that  looks  like  enmity  between  you  and  I,  Mr. 
Alderman. 

Aid.  Truly,  my  lord,  I intended  the  other  glove 
for  a mémorandum  to  the  colonel,  but  since  your 
lordship  has  a mind  to’t — [Gives  the  glove. 

Ben.  Would.  Here,  Frisure,  lead  this  gentleman 
to  my  secretary,  and  bld  him  take  a note  of  his 
business. 

Aid.  But,  my  lord,  don’t  do  me  ail  the  service 
you  can  now. 

Ben.  Would.  Well,  I won’t  do  you  ail  the  ser- 
vice I can. — [ Exeunt  Frisure  and  Alderman.] 
These  citizens  hâve  a strange  capacity  of  soliciting 
sometimes. 

Re-enter  Clzaraccount. 

Clear.  My  lord,  here  are  your  tailor,  your 
vintner,  your  bookseller,  and  half-a-dozen  more 
with  their  bills  at  the  door,  and  they  desire  their 
money. 

Ben . Would.  Tell  ’em,  Mr.  Clearaccount,  that 
when  1 was  a private  gentleman,  1 had  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  run  in  debt,  and  now  that  1 hâve  got 
into  a higher  rank,  Ifm  so  very  busy  I can’t  pay 
it.  As  for  that  clamorous  rogue  of  a tailor,  speak 
him  f&ir  till  he  has  made  up  my  liveries  : then 
about  a year  and  a half  hence,  be  at  leisure  to  put 
him  off  ; for  a year  and  a half  longer. 

Clear.  My  lord,  there’s  a gentleman  below  calls 
himself  Mr.  Basset,  he  says  your  lordship  owes  him 
fifty  guineas  that  he  won  of  you  at  cards. 

Ben.  Would.  Look’ee,  sir,  the  genüeman’s 
money  is  a debt  of  honour,  and  must  be  paid  im- 
mediately. 

Clear.  Your  father  thought  otherwise,  my  lord. 
He  always  took  care  to  hâve  the  poor  tradesmen 
satisfied,  whose  only  subsistence  lay  in  the  use  of 
their  money,  and  was  used  to  say,  that  nothing  was 
honourable  but  what  was  honest. 

Ben.  Would.  My  father  might  say  what  he 
pleased,  he  was  a nobleman  of  very  singular  hu- 
mours : but  in  my  notion  there  are  not  two  things 
in  nature  more  different  th&n  honour  and  honesty. 
Now  your  honesty  is  a little  mechanic  quality,  well 
enough  among  citizens,  people  that  do  nothing  but 
pitiful  mean  actions  according  to  law  ; but  your 
honour  Aies  a much  higher  pitch,  and  will  do  any- 
thing  that’s  free  and  spontaneous,  but  scorns  to 
level  itself  to  what  is  only  just. 


Clear.  But  I think  it  a little  hard  to  hâve  these 
poor  people  starve  for  want  of  their  money,  and 
yet  pay  this  sharping  rascal  fifty  guineas. 

Ben.  Would.  Sharping  rascal  ! what  a barba- 
rism  that  is  1 Why  he  wean  as  good  wigs,  as  fine 
linen,  and  keeps  as  good  company,  as  any  at 
White’s  ; and  between  you  and  I,  sir,  this  Bharping 
rascal,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him,  shall  make 
more  interest  among  the  nobility  with  his  cards  and 
countero,  than  a soldier  shall  with  his  sword  and  pis- 
tol.  Pray  let  him  hâve  fifty  guineas  immediately. 

[J&reunt. 


SCENE  II. — The  Street  before  Lord  Wouldbe’s  I 

House.  | 

Enter  Hsrmzs  Wouldbb,  writing  in  a pocket-book.  j 

Herm.  Would.  Monday  the  14/A  of  December , j 
1702,  I arrieed  safe  in  London , and  so  concluding  . 
my  travels — C Pute  up  the  book.  1 

Now  welcome  country,  father,  friends, 

My  brother  too,  (if  brothers  can  be  friends  :) 

But  above  ail,  my  charmlng  fair,  my  Constance. 
Through  ail  the  mazes  of  my  wandering  steps, 
Through  ail  the  various  climes  that  I hâve  run  ; 

Her  love  has  been  the  loadstone  of  my  course, 

Her  eyes  the  stars  that  pointed  me  the  way. 

Had  not  her  charma  my  heart  entire  possess'd, 

Who  knows  what  Circe’s  artful  voice  and  look 
Might  hâve  ensnared  my  travelling  youth, 

And  fix'd  me  to  enchantment  ? 

Here  cornes  my  fellow-traveller. 

Enter  Tkagub,  with  a portmantle , whieh  he  throtos  down 

and  slts  on. 

What  makea  you  sit  upon  the  portmantle,  Teague? 
You’ll  rumple  the  things. 

Teague.  . Be  me  shoule,  maishter,  I did  carry 
the  portmantle  till  it  tired  me  ; and  now  the  port- 
mantle shall  carry  me  till  I tire  him. 

Herm.  Would.  And  how  d'ye  like  London, 
Teague,  after  our  travels  ? 

Teague . Fet,  dear  joy,  ’tis  the  bravest  plaase  I 
hâve  sheen  in  my  pérégrinations,  exshepting  my 
nown  brave  shitty  of  Carick-Vergus. — Uf,  uf,  dere  ; 
ish  a very  fragrant  shmell  hereabouts. — Maishter,  : 
shall  1 run  to  that  paishtry-cook’s  for  shix  penny - 
worths  of  boiled  beef  ? 

Herm.  Would.  Though  this  fellow  travelled  the 
world  over  he  would  never  lose  his  brogue  nor  his 
stomach. — Why,  you  cormorant,  so  hungry  and  so 
early  ! 

Teague.  Early  ! Deel  tauke  me,  maishter,  ’tish 
a great  deal  more  than  almost  twelve  a-clock. 

Herm . Would.  Thou  art  never  happy  unless  thy 
guts  be  stuffed  up  to  thy  eyeB. 

Teague.  O maishter,  dere  ish  a dam  way  of  dis- 
tance, and  the  deel  a bit  between. 

Enter  Benjamin  Wouldbs  tn  a chair,  pasting  over  the 
stage,  with  four  or  five  Footmen  before  him. 

Herm.  Would.  Heyday,  who  cornes  here  ? with 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five  footmen  ! Some  young 
fellow  just  tasting  the  sweet  vanity  of  fortune. — 
Run,  Teague,  inquire  who  that  is. 

Teague.  Yes,  maishter. — [Huns  to  one  of  the 
Footmen.]  Sir,  will  you  give  my  humble  shervish 
to  your  maishter,  and  tell  him  to  send  me  Word  fat 
naam  ish  upon  him. 
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Foot.  You  would  know  fat  naam  iah  npon  him  ? 

Teague . Yesh,  fet  would  1. 

Foot.  Why,  what  are  you,  sir? 

Teague . Be  me  shoul,  I am  a shentleman  bred 
and  born,  and  dere  ish  my  maishter. 

Foot.  Then  your  master  would  know  it  ? 

Teague.  Arrah,  you  fool,  ish  it  not  the  saam 
ting? 

Foot.  Then  tell  your  master  ’tis  the  young  lord 
Wouldbe,  just  corne  to  his  estate  by  the  death  of 
his  father  and  elder  brother.  [Exil. 

Herm.  Would.  What  do  I hear  ? 

Teague . You  hear  that  you  are  dead,  maishter  ; 
fere  vil  you  please  to  be  buried  ? 

Herm.  Would,  But  art  thou  sure  it  was  my 
brother  ? 

Teague.  Be  me  shoul  it  was  him  nown  self  ; I 
know'd  him  fery  well,  after  his  man  told  me. 

Herm.  Would . The  business  requires  that  I be 
convinced  with  my  own  eyes  ; l’IÏ  follow  him,  and 
know  the  bottom  on’t. — Stay  here  tdll  I return. 

Teague.  Dear  maishter,  hâve  a care  npon  your- 
shelf  : now  they  know  you  are  dead,  by  my  shoul 
they  may  kill  you. 

Herm.  Would.  Don’t  fear  ; none  of  his’servants 
know  me,  and  I’il  take  care  to  keep  my  face  from 
his  sight  It  concerna  me  to  conceal  myself,  till  I 
know  the  engines  of  this  contrivance. — Be  sure 
you  stay  till  I corne  to  you  ; and  let  nobody  know 
whom  you  belong  to.  [Exit. 

Teague.  Oh,  ho,  hon,  poor  Teague  is  left  ail 
alone  ! [Site  on  the  portmantle. 

Enter  Subtlsman  and  Cuabaocoust. 

Sub.  And  you  won’t  swear  to  the  will  ? 

Clear . My  conscience  tells  me  1 dare  not  do’t 
with  safety. 

Sub.  But  if  we  make  it  lawful,  what  should  you 
fear  ? We  now  think  nothing  against  conscience, 
till  the  cause  be  thrown  ont  of  court. 

Clear.  In  you,  sir,  ’tis  no  sin  ; because  ’tis  the 
principle  of  your  profession  : but  in  me,  sir,  ’tis 
downright  peijury  indeed.  You  can't  want  wit- 
nesses  enough,  since  money  won’t  be  wanting,  and 
you  must  lose  no  time  ; for  I heard  just  now,  that 
the  true  lord  Wouldbe  was  seen  in  town,  or  his 
ghost. 

Sub.  It  was  his  ghost,  to  be  sure  ; for  a noble- 
man  wilhout  an  estate  is  but  the  shadow  of  a lord. 
Well,  take  no  care  ; leave  me  to  myself  ; l’m  near 
the  Friars,  and  ten  to  one  s hall  pick  up  an  évi- 
dence. 

Clear.  Speed  you  well,  sir  1 [Exit. 

Sub.  There’s  a fellow  that  has  hunger  and  the 
gallows  pictured  in  his  face,  and  looks  like  my 
countryman. — How  now,  honest  friend,  what  hâve 
you  got  under  you  there  ? 

Teague.  Noting,  dear  joy. 

Sub.  Nothing  ? is  it  not  a portmantle  ? 

Teague.  That  is  noting  to  you. 

Sub.  The  fellow’s  a wit. 

Teague.  Fet  am  I ; my  grandfader  was  an 
Irish  poet.  He  did  Write  a great  book  of  verses 
concerning  the  vars  between  St.  Patrick  and  the 
wolf-dogs. 

Sub.  Then  thou  art  poor,  I’m  afraid  ? 

Teague.  Be  me  shoul,  my  sole  génération  ish 
so.  I hâve  noting  but  thish  poor  portmantle,  and 
dat  itshelf  ish  not  my  own. 

Sub.  Why,  who  does  it  belong  to  ? 
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Teague . To  my  maishter,  dear  joy. 

Sub.  Then  you  hâve  a master  ? 

Teague.  Fet  I hâve,  but  he’s  dead» 

Sub.  Right  1 and  how  do  you  intend  to  live  ? 

Teague.  By  eating,  dear  joy,  fen  I can  get  it, 
and  by  sleeping  fen  I can  get  none  : ’tish  the  fashion 
of  Ireland. 

Sub.  What  was  your  master’ s name,  pray  ? 

Teague.  [ Aside .]  I will  tell  a lee  now  ; but  it 
shall  be  a true  one. — \ Aloud.]  Macfadin,  dear  joy, 
was  his  naam.  He  vent  over  vith  king  Jamish  into 
France. — [Aside.]  He  was  my  master  once-  Deere 
ish  de  true  lee  noo. 

Sub.  What  employment  had  he  ? 

Teague.  Je  ne  sai  pas. 

Sub.  What,  can  you  speak  French  ? 

Teague.  Ouit  monsieur , I did  travel  France,  and 
Spain,  and  ltaly.  Dear  joy,  1 did  kish  the  pope1* 
toe,  and  dat  will  excuse  me  ail  the  sins  of  my  Ufe  ; 
and  fen  I am  dead,  St.  Patrick  will  excuse  the 
rest. 

Sub.  [Aside.]  A rare  fellow  for  my  purpose  1 
— [Aloud.]  Thou  lookest  like  an  honest  fellow; 
and  if  you'll  go  with  me  to  the  next  tarent,  l’U 
give  thee  a dinner,  and  a glass  of  wine. 

Teague.  Be  me  shoul,  ’tis  dat  1 wanted,  dear 
joy  ; corne  along,  I will  follow  you. 

[. Runs  out  with  the  portmantle  on  his  bock,  Suhtlema* 
foilowing. 


Re-enter  Hsawxs  Woüldbk.  J 

Herm.  Would.  My  father  dead  ! my  birthrigbt 
lost  ! How  hâve  my  drowsy  stars  slept  o’er  my 
fortune  ? — Ha  ! — [ Looking  abouf]  my  servant 
gone  ! The  simple,  poor,  ungrateful  wretch  has 
left  me.  I took  him  up  from  poverty  and  want  ; 
and  now  he  leaves  me  just  as  1 found  him.  My 
clothes  and  money  too  ! — But  why  should  I repine? 
Let  man  but  view  the  dangere  he  has  passed,  and 
few  will  fear  what  hasards  are  to  corne.  That 
Providence  that  has  secured  my  life  from  robbera, 
shipwreck,  and  from  sickness,  is  still  the  same;  ; 
stiU  kind  whilst  I am  just.  My  death,  I find,  is  : 
firmly  believed;  but  how  it  gained  so  universal  I 
crédit  I fain  would  leam. — Who  cornes  here  ? — ] 
honest  Mr.  Fairbankl  my  father ’s  goldsmith,  a i 
man  of  substance  and  integrity.  The  alteration  of 
five  years*  absence,  with  the  report  of  my  death, 
may  shade  me  from  his  knowledge^  till  I inqoiie 
some  news. 

Enter  Fauubahk. 

Sir,  your  humble  servant  ! 

F air.  Sir,  I don’t  know  you.  [Shunning  hin. 

Herm.  Would.  I intend  you  no  harm,  sir;  bot 
seeing  you  corne  from  my  lord  Wouldbe’s  houe,  I 
would  ask  you  a question  or  two. — Pray  what  dis- 
temper  did  my  lonl  die  of  ? „ 

Fair.  I am  told  it  was  an  apoplexy. 

Herm.  Would.  And  pray,  sir,  what  does  tbe 
world  say  P is  his  death  lamented  ? 

Fair.  Lamented  ! my  eyes  that  question  shonld 
résolve  ; friend,  thou  knewest  him  not  ; else  thy 
own  heart  had  answered  thee. 

Herm.  Would.  [Aside.]  His  grief,  methinki, 
chides  my  defect  of  filial  duty. — [Aloud.]  But,  I 
hope,  sir,  his  loss  is  partly  recompensed  in  die 
merits  of  his  successor. 

Fair.  It  might  hâve  been  ; but  his  eldest  sea, 
heir  to  his  virtue  and  his  honour,  waa  lately  aod 
unfortunately  killed  in  Germany. 
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Herm.  Would.  How  unfortunately,  sir  ? 

F air.  Unfortunately  for  him  and  ns.  I do 
remember  him.  He  was  the  mildest,  humblest, 
sweetest  youth~— 

Herm.  Would . [Aride.]  Happy  indeed  had 
been  my  part  in  life  if  I had  left  this  human  stage 
whilst  this  so  spotless  and  so  fair  applause  had 
crowned  my  going  off. — [Aloud.]  Well,  sir. 

Fair.  But  thoBe  that  saw  him  in  bis  travels,  told 
snch  wonders  of  his  impro  veinent,  that  the  report 
recalled  his  father’s  years  ; and  with  the  joy  to  hear 
his  Hermes  praised,  he  oft  would  break  the  chains 
of  goût  and  âge  ; and  leaping  up  with  strength  of 
greenest  youth,  cry,  My  Hermes  is  myself.  Me- 
Ihinks  I lire  my  sprightly  days  again  and  I am 
young  in  him. 

Herm.  Would.  Spite  of  ail  modesty,  a man 
must  own  a pleasure  in  the  hearing  of  his  praise. 

[Aride. 

Fair . You’re  thoughtful,  sir — had  you  any  rela- 
tion to  the  family  we  talk  of  ? 

Herm.  Would . None,  sir,  beyond  my  private 
concern  in  the  public  losa. — But  pray,  sir,  what 
character  does  the  présent  lord  bear  ? 

Fair.  Your  pardon,  sir.  As  for  the  dead,  their 
memories  are  leflt  unguarded,  and  tongues  may 
touch  them  freely  : but  for  the  living,  they  hâve 
provided  for  the  safety  of  their  names  by  a strong 
inclosure  of  the  law.  There  is  a thing  c&lled  scan- 
dalum  magnatum9  sir. 

Herm.  Would.  I commend  your  caution,  sir; 
but  be  assured  1 intend  not  to  entrap  you.  1 am 
a poor  gentleman  ; and  having  heard  much  of  the 
charity  of  the  old  lord  Wouldbe,  I had  a mind  to 
apply  to  his  son  ; and  therefore  inquired  his 
character. 

Fair.  Alas  ! sir,  things  are  changed.  That 
house  was  once  what  poverty  might  go  a pilgrimage 
to  seek,  and  hâve  its  pains  rewarded.  The  noble 
lord,  the  truly  noble  lord,  held  his  estate,  his 
honour,  and  fais  house,  as  if  they  were  only  lent 
upon  the  interest  of  doing  good  to  others.  He 
kept  a porter,  not  to  exdude,  but  serve  the  poor. 
No  creditor  was  seen  to  guard  his  going  ont,  or 
watch  his  coming  in  : no  craving  eyes,  but  looks 
of  smiling  gratitude.  But  now,  that  family,  which 
like  a garden  fairly  kept  invited  every  étranger  to 
its  fruit  and  shade,  is  now  rua  o'er  with  weeds. — 
Nothing  but  wine  and  revelling  within,  a crowd  of 
noisy  creditors  without,  a train  of  servants  inso- 
lently  proud. — Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  as  1 offered 
to  go  in  just  now,  the  rude  porter  pushed  me  back 
with  his  staff.  I am  at  this  présent  (thanks  to 
Providence  and  my  industry)  worth  twenty  thou- 
sand  pounds.  I pay  the  fifth  part  of  this  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  the  nation  ; and  yet  this 
slave,  the  impudent  Swiss  slave,  offered  to  strike 
me  ! 

Herm.  Would.  ’Twas  hard,  sir,  very  hard  : and 
if  they  used  a man  of  your  substance  so  roughly, 
how  will  they  man  âge  me,  that  am  not  worth  a 
groat  ? 

Fair.  I would  not  willingly  defraud  your  hopes 
of  what  may  happen.  If  you  can  drink  and  swear; 
perhaps — 

Herm.  Would.  I shall  not  pay  that  price  for  his 
lordship’s  bounty  would  it  extend  to  half  he’s 
worth.  Sir,  I give  you  thanks  for  your  caution, 
and  shall  steer  another  course. 

Fair.  Sir,  you  look  like  an  honest,  modest 
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| gentleman.  Corne  home  with  me  ; I am  as  able 
i to  give  you  a dinner  as  my  lord  ; and  you  shall  be 
very  welcome  to  eat  at  my  table  every  day,  till  you 
are  better  provided. 

Herm.  Would.  [Aride.]  Good  man  ! — [Aloud.] 

| Sir,  1 must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  to-day  : but  I 
i shall  find  a time  to  accept  of  your  favours,  or  at 
i least  to  thank  you  for  ’em. 

Fair.  Sir,  you  shall  be  very  welcome  whenever 
you  please.  [£«#> 

Herm.  Would.  Gramercy,  citizen  1 Surely,  if 
Justice  were  an  herald,  she  would  give  this  trades- 
man  a nobler  coat  of  arme  than  my  brother. — But 
I delay  : 1 long  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  my 
station,  and  to  displace  this  bold  usurper. — But 
one  concern  methinks  is  nearer  still,  my  Constance! 

! Should  she,  upon  the  rumour  of  my  death,  hâve 
fixed  her  heart  elsewhere, — then  1 were  dead 
! indeed  ; but  if  she  still  proves  true, — brother,  ait 
1 fast. 

j FU  shake  your  strength,  ail  obstacles  remove, 

Sustain'd  by  justice,  and  inspired  by  love. 

— ♦ ■■ 

| SCENE  III. — Constances  Apartmenl. 

I Constance  and  âuiucua  discovered. 

Con.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  cousin,  cesse  your 
impertinent  consolation  ! it  but  makes  me  angry, 
and  raisea  two  passions  in  me  instead  of  one. 
You  see  I commit  no  extravagance,  my  grief  is 
silent  enough  : my  tears  make  no  noise  to  disturb 
anybody.  I desire  no  companion  in  my  sorrows  : 
leave  me  to  myself  and  you  comfort  me. 

Aur.  But,  cousin,  hâve  you  no  regard  to  your 
réputation  ? — This  immoderate  concern  for  a young 
fellow — what  wiU  the  world  say  ? You  lament  him 
Uke  a husband. 

Con.  No,  you  mistake  : I hâve  no  rule  nor  me* 
thod  for  my  grief  ; no  pomp  of  black  and  darkened 
rooms  ; no  formai  month  for  visita  on  my  bed.  I 
am  content  with  the  slight  mouming  of  a broken 
heart  ; and  aU  my  form  is  tears.  [Weepe. 

Enter  Mrs.  Mandrake. 

Mrs.  Man . Madam  Aurélia,  madam,  don’t  dis- 
turb her.  Everything  must  hâve  its  vent.  *Tis  a 
hard  case  to  be  crossed  in  one’s  first  love.  But 
you  should  consider,  madam,  [To  Constance] 
that  we  are  aU  bom  to  die  ; aome  young,  some 
old. 

Con.  Better  we  aU  died  young,  than  be  plagued 
with  âge  as  1 am.  1 find  other  folks’  years  are  as 
troublesome  to  us  as  our  own. 

Mrs.  Man . You  hâve  reason,  you  hâve  cause  to 
mourn  s he  was  the  handsomest  man,  and  the 
sweetest  babe,  that  I know.  Though  1 must  con- 
fess  too,  that  Ben  had  much  the  finer  complexion 
when  he  was  bom.  But  then  Hermes — O yes, 
Hermes  had  the  shape,  that  he  had  ! But  of  ail 
the  infants  that  I ever  beheld  with  my  eyes,  I think 
Ben  had  the  finest  ear  ! — waxwork,  perfect  wax- 
work  ! And  then  he  did  so  sputter  at  the  breast  1 
His  nurse  was  a haie,  well-complexioned,  sprightly 
jade  as  ever  I saw  ; but  her  milk  was  a little  too 
stale,  though,  at  the  same  time,  'twas  as  blue  and 
clear  as  a cambric. 

Aur.  Do  you  intend  ail  this,  madam,  for  a con- 
solation to  my  cousin  ? 
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Mrs.  Man.  No,  no,  madam,  that’s  to  corne. — 
I tell  y ou,  fair  lady,  you  hâve  only  lost  the  man  ; 
the  est&te  and  title  are  still  your  own  ; and  this 
very  moment  1 would  sainte  you  lady  Wouldbe, 
if  yon  pleased. 

Con,  Dear  madam,  your  proposai  is  very  tempt- 
ing  ; let  me  but  consider  till  to-morrow,  and  1*11 
give  you  an  answer. 

Mrs.  Man,  I knew  it,  I knew  it  ! I said, 
when  you  were  bom,  you  would  be  a lady  ; I 
knew  it  ! To-morrow,  you  say? — My  lord  shall 
know  it  immediately. 

Aur.  What  d’ye  iutend  to  do,  cousin  ? 

Con . To  go  into  the  country  this  moment,  to  be 
free  from  the  impertinence  of  condolence,  the  per- 
sécution of  that  monster  of  a man,  and  that  de  vil 
of  a woman.  O Aurélia,  I long  to  be  alone  ! I 
am  become  so  fond  of  grief,  that  I would  fly  where 
I might  enjoy  it  ail,  and  hâve  no  interruption  in 
my  darling  sorrow. 

Enter  Hkiuijes  Wouldbk  unperceived. 

Herm.  Would,  In  tears  ! perhaps  for  me  ; 1*11 
try.  [Drop#  a miniature , and  retires  behind,  listening. 

Aur,  If  there  be  aught  in  grief  delightful,  don't 
grudge  me  a share. 

Con.  No,  my  dear  Aurélia,  Fil  engross  it  ail. 
I loved  him  so,  methinks  I should  be  jealous  if 
any  mourned  his  death  besides  myself.  What’s 
here  1 — [ Takes  up  the  miniature .]  Ha  ! see, 
cousin — the  very  face  and  features  of  the  man  ! 
Sure,  some  officions  angel  has  brought  me  this  for 
a companion  in  my  solitude  ! Now  I’m  fitted  out 
for  sorrow  ! With  this  I’il  sigh,  with  this  con- 
verse, gaze  on  his  image  till  I grow  blind  with 
weeping  ! 

Aur.  I’m  amazed  ! how  came  it  here? 

Con.  Whether  by  miracle  or  human  chance, 
’tis  ail  alike  ; I hâve  it  here  : nor  shall  it  ever 
separate  from  my  breast.  It  is  the  only  thing 
could  give  me  joy,  because  it  will  increase  my 
grief. 

Herm.  Would.  [Corning  forward.]  Most  glo- 
rioug  woman  ! now  I am  fond  of  life. 

Aur.  Ha  ! what’s  this  ! — Your  business,  pray, 
sir  ? 

Herm . Would.  With  this  lady. — [Goes  to  Con- 
stance, takes  her  hand , and  kneels.]  Here  let 
me  worship  that  perfection  whose  virtue  might 
attract  the  listening  angels,  and  make  ’em  smile 
to  see  such  purity,  so  like  themselves  in  human 
shape! 

Con.  Hermes  ! 

Herm.  Would.  Your  living  Hermes,  who  shall 
die  yours  too  I 

Con.  [Aside.]  Now  passion,  powerful  passion, 
would  bear  me  like  a whirlwind  to  his  arms  ! — But 
my  sex  has  bounds. — [Aloud.]  ’Tis  wondrous, 
sir  ! 

Herm.  Would.  Most  wondrous  are  the  works 
of  fate  for  man  ; and  most  closely  laid  is  the  ser- 
pentine line  that  guides  him  into  happiness  ! That 
hidden  power  which  did  permit  those  arts  to  cheat 
me  of  my  birthright,  had  this  surprise  of  happiness 
in  store,  well  knowing  that  grief  is  the  best  pré- 
parative for  joy. 

Con.  I never  found  the  true  sweets  of  love  till 
this  romantic  turn. — Dead,  and  alive  ! — my  stars 
are  poetical!  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  unriddle 
your  fortune  ! 


Herm.  Would.  That  my  dear  brother  must  do  ; 
for  he  made  the  enigma. 

Aur.  Methinks  I stand  here  like  a fool  ail  this 
while  ! would  1 had  somebody  or  other  to  say 
a fine  thing  or  two  to  me  ! 

Herm.  Would.  Madam,  I beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  ! I hâve  my  excuse  in  my  hand. 

Aur.  My  lord,  I wish  you  joy  ! 

Herm . Would.  Pray,  madam,  don’t  tremble  me 
with  a title  till  I am  better  equipped  for  it.  My 
peerage  would  look  a little  shabby  in  these  robes. 

Con.  You  hâve  a good  excuse,  my  lord  : you  osa 
wear  better  when  you  please. 

Herm.  Would.  I hâve  a better  excuse,  madam  : 
these  are  the  best  I hâve. 

Con.  How,  my  lord  ? 

Herm.  Would.  Very  true,  madam  ; I am  at 
présent,  I beüeve,  the  poorest  peer  in  England. — 
Heark'ee,  Aurélia,  prithee  lend  me  a piece  or 
two. 

Aur.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! poor  peer  indeed  ! he  wmntf 
a guinea. 

Con.  I’m  glad  on’t,  with  ail  my  heart  1 

Herm.  Would.  Why  so,  madam  ? 

Con . Because  I can  fumish  yon  with  five  thou- 
sand. 

Herm.  Would . Générons  woman  ! I 


Enter  Captain  Tauiman. 

Ha,  my  friend  too  ! 

True.  I’m  glad  to  find  you  here,  my  lord. 
Here's  a current  report  about  town  that  yon  were 
killed.  I was  afraid  it  might  reach  this  family  ; to 
I came  to  disprove  the  story  by  your  letter  to  me 
by  the  last  post 

Aur.  I’m  glad  he’8  corne  ; now  it  will  be  my 
turn,  cousin.  lArhk. 

True.  Now,  my  lord,  I wish  you  joy  ; and  1 
expect  the  saine  from  you. 

Herm.  Would.  With  ail  my  heart;  but  upon 
what  score  ? 

True.  The  old  score — marnage. 

Herm.  Would.  To  whom  ? 

True.  To  a neighbour  lady  here. 

[Looking  at  Acbslu. 

Aur.  [Aside.'l  Impudence  ! — [Abud.]  The 
lady  mayn’t  be  so  near  as  you  imagine,  sir. 

True.  The  lady  mayn’t  be  so  near  as  you  ima- 
gine, madam. 

Aur.  Don’t  mistake  me,  sir  : I did  not  eut  if 
the  lady  were  in  Mexico. 

True.  Nor  1 neither,  madam. 

Aur.  You’re  very  febort,  sir  1 

True.  The  shortest  pleasures  are  the  svreetest, 
you  know. 

Aur.  Sir,  you  appear  very  different  to  me  finm  | 
what  you  were  lately. 

True.  Madam,  you  appear  very  indiffèrent  to 
me  to  what  you  were  lately. 

Aur.  Strange  1 

[This  tchile  Conetawc b and  Wouldab  consens  is 
dumbshow. 

True.  Miraculous! 

Aur.  I could  never  hâve  believed  it. 

True.  Nor  1,  as  I hope  to  be  aaved  ! 

Aur.  111  manners  ! 

True.  Worse. 

Aur.  How  hâve  I deserved  it,  sir  ? 

True . How  hâve  1 deserved  it,  madam  ? 

Aur.  What? 


SCENE  I. 
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True,  You. 

Aur.  Riddies  ! 

True,  Women  1 — My  lord,  you’ll  hear  of  me  at 
White's. — Farewell!  [22uiu  off. 

Herm.  Would.  What,  Trueman  gone  ? 

Aur,  Y es.  [ Walk»  about  in  disor  der. 

Con.  Bless  me  ! what’s  the  matter,  cousin  ? 
Aur.  Nothing. 

Con,  Wby  are  you  uneasy  ? 

Aur,  Nothing. 

Con,  What  ails  yon  then  ? 

Aur,  Nothing. — I don’t  love  the  fellow  ! — yet, 
to  be  affronted — 1 can’t  bear  it  ! 

[ Bursts  oui  a-crying,  and  runs  off. 

Con,  Your  friend,  my  lord,  has  affronted  Au- 
rélia. 


Herm,  WoukL  Impossible!  bis  regard  to  me 
were  sufficient  security  for  his  good  behaviour 
here,  thongh  it  were  in  his  nature  to  be  rude  else- 
where.  She  has  certainly  used  him  ilL 

Con,  Too  well  rather. 

Herm,  Would,  Too  well  1 bave  a care,  madam  ! 
That,  with  some  men,  is  the  greatest  provocation 
to  a slight. 

Con.  Don't  mistake,  my  lord  ; her  usage  never 
went  further  than  mine  to  you  ; aijd  1 should  take 
it  very  ill  to  be  abused  for  it 

Herm,  Would,  1*11  follow  him,  and  know  the 
cause  of  it 

Con,  No,  my  lord,  we’ll  follow  her,  and  know 
it.  Besides,  your  own  affaira  with  your  brother 
require  you  at  présent.  [£reunf. 


ACT 

SCENE  L — A Room  in  Lord  Wouldbb's  Home. 

Bsnjamin  Wouldm  and  Subtlsman  diteovered. 

Ben.  Would.  Retumed  ! who  saw  him  ? who 
spoke  with  him  ? — He  can’t  be  retumed. 

Sub.  My  lord,  he's  below  at  the  gâte  parleying 
with  the  porter,  who  has  private  ordera  from  me 
to  admit  nobody  till  you  send  him  word,  thpt  we  , 
may  hâve  the  more  time  to  settle  our  affaira. 

Ben.  Would.  ’Tis  a hard  case,  Mr.  Subtleman, 
that  a man  can't  enjoy  his  right  without  ail  this 
trouble. 

Sub.  Ay,  my  lord,  you  see  the  benefit  of  law 
now,  what  an  advantage  it  is  to  the  public  for 
securing  of  property  ! Had  you  not  the  law  o’ 
your  aide,  who  knows  what  devices  might  be  prac- 
tised  to  defraud  you  of  your  right  ! — But  I bave 
secured  ail. — The  will  is  in  true  form;  and  you 
hâve  two  witnesses  already  to  swear  to  the  last 
words  of  your  father. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  you  hâve  got  another  ? 

Sub.  Yes,  yes,  a right  one  ; and  I shall  pick  up 
another  time  enough  before  the  term  : and  I hâve 
planted  three  or  four  constables  in  the  next  room 
to  take  care  of  your  brother  if  he  should  be  bois- 
terous. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  you  think  we  are  secure  ? 

Sub.  Ay,  ay  ; let  him  corne  now  when  he  pleases. 
ril  go  down,  and  give  ordera  for  his  admittance. 

lExit. 

Ben.  Would.  Unkind  brother  ! to  disturb  me 
thus,  just  in  the  swing  and  stretch  of  my  full  for- 
tune ! Where  is  the  tie  of  blood  and  nature  when 
brothers  will  do  this  ? Had  he  but  staid  till  Con- 
stance had  been  mine,  his  presence  or  his  absence 
had  been  then  indiffèrent. 

Enter  Mrs.  Mandraki. 

Mrs.  Man.  Well,  my  lord, — [Panle  as  oui  of 
breath .]  you’ll  ne'er  be  satisfied  till  you  hâve 
broken  my  poor  heart.  1 bave  had  such  ado 
yonder  about  you  with  madam  Constance— -but 
she’s  our  own. 

Ben.  Would.  How  ! my  own  ! Ah,  my  dear 
helpmate,  l’m  afraid  we  are  routed  in  that  quarter  : 
my  brother ’s  corne  home. 


IV. 

Mrs.  Man.  Your  brother  corne  home  ! then  I’U 
go  travel.  [Qoing. 

Ben.  Would.  Hold,  hold,  madam,  we  are  ail 
secure  ; we  hâve  provided  for  his  réception  ; your 
nephew  Subtleman  has  stopped  up  ail  passages  to 
the  estate. 

Mrs.  Man.  Ay,  Subtleman  is  a pretty,  thriving, 
ingenious  boy.  Little  do  you  think  who  is  the 
father  of  him  ! 1*11  tell  you  ; — Mr.  Moabite  the 
rich  Jew  in  Lombard-street. 

Ben.  Would.  Moabite  the  Jew  ! 

Mrs.  Man.  You  shall  hear,  my  lord.  One 
evening  as  I was  very  grave  in  my  own  house, 
reading  the — Weekly  Préparation — ay,  it  was  the 
Weekly  Préparation , I do  remember  particularly 
well — what  hearo  me  I — but  pat,  pat,  pat,  very 
softly  at  the  door.  Corne  in,  cries  I ; and  presently 
entera  Mr.  Moabite,  followed  by  a snug  chair,  the 
Windows  close  drawn,  and  in  it  a fine  young 
virgin  just  upon  the  point  of  being  delivered.  We 
were  ail  in  a great  nurly-burly  for  a while,  to  be 
sure  ; but  our  production  was  a fine  boy.  I had 
fifty  guineas  for  my  trouble,  the  lady  was  wrapped 
up  very  warm,  placed  in  her  chair,  and  reconveyed 
to  the  place  she  came  from.  Who  she  was,  or 
what  she  was,  I could  never  learn,  though  my 
maid  said  that  the  chair  went  through  the  Park — 
but  the  child  was  left  with  me.  The  father  would 
hâve  made  a Jew  on' t presently,  but  I swore,  if  he 
committed  such  a barbarity  on  the  infant,  that  1 
would  discover  ail.  So  1 had  him  brought  up  a 
good  Christian,  and  bound  prentice  to  an  attorney. 

Ben.  Would.  Very  well  ! 

Mrs.  Man.  Ah,  my  lord  ! there's  many  a pretty 
fellow  in  London  that  knows  as  little  of  their  true 
father  and  mother  as  he  does  : I hâve  had  several 
such  jobs  in  my  time  ; — there  was  one  Scotch 
nobleman  that  brought  me  four  in  half  a-year. 

Ben.  Would.  Four  ! and  how  were  they  ail  pro- 
vided for  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Very  handsomely  indeed  ; they  were 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  son  rides  in 
the  first  troop  of  gnards,  and  the  other  is  a very 
pretty  fellow,  and  his  father’s  valet-de-chambre. 

Ben.  Would.  And  what  is  become  of  the  daugh- 
ters, pray  ? 
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Mrs.  Man.  Why,  one  of  'em  ia  a manteau- 
maker,  and  the  youngest  bas  got  into  the  playhouBe. 
— Ay,  ay,  my  lord,  let  Subtieman  alone,  I’il  war- 
rant he’ü  manage  your  brother. — Ada  my  life,  here's 
aomebody  coming  ! I would  not  be  aeen. 

’ Ben.  Would.  ’Tis  my  brother,  and  he’ll  meet 
yon  npon  the  8 taira  ; ’adso,  get  into  thia  closet  till 
he  be  gone.  [Shuts  her  into  the  clont. 

Re-enter  Subtlsman  unth  Hkrjcss  Woüldbb. 

My  brother  ! deareat  brother,  welcome  ! 

[üuni  and  embrace*  him. 

Herm.  Would.  I can't  diasemble,  air,  elae  I 
would  retum  your  falae  embrace. 

Ben.  Would.  Falae  embrace  ! still  auapicioua  of 
me  ! I tbought  tbat  five  yeara'  absence  might  hâve 
cooled  the  unmanly  heats  of  our  childiah  daya.  That 
I am  overjoyed  at  your  return,  let  thia  teatify  ; this 
moment  I resign  ail  right  and  title  to  your  honour, 
and  aalute  vou,  lord. 

Herm . Would.  I want  not  your  permiaaion  to 
enjoy  my  right  ; here  I am  lord  and  maater  without 
your  reaignation  : and  the  fi  rat  use  I make  of  my 
authority,  ia,  to  discard  that  rude,  bull-faoed  fellow 
at  the  door. — Where’ 8 my  steward  ? 

Enter  Clbajucoouht. 

% 

Mr.  Clearaecount,  let  that  pampered  sentinel  below 
this  minute  be  diacharged. — Brother,  I wonder  you 
could  feed  such  a swarm  of  lazy,  idle  dronea  about 
you,  and  leave  the  poor  induatrious  beea,  that  fed 
you  from  their  hivea,  to  starve  for  want. — Steward, 
look  to’t  ; if  1 hâve  not  diacharges  for  every  far- 
thing  of  my  fether’s  debta  upon  my  toilet  to  mor- 
row-morning,  you  sh&ll  follow  the  tipataff,  I can 
assure  you. 

Ben.  Would.  Hold,  hold,  my  lord,  youuaurp 
too  large  a power,  methinka,  o’er  my  femily. 

Herm.  Would.  Your  femily  ! 

Ben.  Would.  Yes,  my  femily  : you  hâve  no  title 
to  lord  it  here. — Mr.  Clearaecount,  you  know  your 
master. 

Herm . Would.  How!  a combination  against 
me  ! — brother,  take  heed  how  you  deal  with  one 
that,  cautioua  of  your  felaehood,  cornes  prepared  to 
meet  your  arts,  and  can  retort  your  cunning  to  your 
infemy.  Your  black,  unnatural  designs  against  my 
life,  before  I went  abroad,  my  charity  can  pardon  : 
but  my  prudence  must  remember  to  guard  me  from 
your  malice  for  the  future. 

Ben.  Would.  Our  fether’s  weak  and  fond  sur- 
mise  ! which  he  upon  his  death-bed  owned  : and 
to  recompense  me  for  that  injurions,  unnatural  sus- 
picion, he  left  me  sole  heir  to  hia  estate.  Now, 
my  lord,  my  houæ  and  servants  are — at  your  ser- 
vice. 

Herm.  Would.  Yillany  beyond  example  ! Hâve 
I not  lettera  from  my  father,  of  scarce  a fortnight’s 
date,  where  he  repeata  hia  feara  for  my  retum,  lest 
it  ahould  again  expose  me  to  your  hatred  ? 

Sub.  Well,  well,  these  are  no  proofa,  no  proofa, 
my  lord  ; they  won’t  pass  in  court  against  positive 
evidence.  Here  ia  your  father’s  will,  rignahtm  et 
siffillatum , besides  his  laat  words  to  confirm  it,  to 
which  I can  take  my  positive  oath  in  any  court  of 
Westminster. 

Herm.  Would.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Sub.  Of  Clifford’s  Inn,  my  lord  ; I belong  to  the 
law. 

Herm.  Would.  Thon  art  the  worm  and  maggot 


of  the  law,  bred  in  the  braiaed  and  rotten  parts, 
and  now  art  nourished  on  the  same  corruption  that 
produced  thee.  The  Engliah  law,  as  planted  first, 
waa  like  the  Engliah  oak,  shooting  it»  spreading 
arma  around,  to  ahelter  ail  that  dwelt  beneath  ita 
shade  : but  now  whole  swarma  of  caterpillara , like 
you,  hang  in  such  clusters  upon  every  branch,  that 
the  once  thriving  tree  now  aheda  infections  Témoin 
on  our  heada. 

Ben.  Would.  My  lord,  I bave  some  company 
above  ; if  your  lordship  will  drink  a glass  of  wine, 
we  ahall  be  proud  of  the  honour  ; if  not,  I ahall 
attend  you  at  any  court  of  judicature,  vrheaever 
you  pleaae  to  aummon  me.  [Going. 

Herm.  Would.  Hold,  air  ! — [Aride."}  Perhaps 
my  fether’s  dying  weakneaa  waa  impoaed  on,  and 
he  haa  left  him  heir  ; if  so,  hia  will  ahall  fredy  be 
obeyed. — [Aloud.]  Brother,  you  say  yon  hâve  a 
will? 

Sub.  Here  it  ia.  [fikowfiV  « parehmcnL 

Herm.  Would.  Let  me  see  it. 

Sub.  Tbere’a  no  precedent  for  that,  my  lord. 
Herm.  Would.  Upon  my  honour,  I’U  restore  H. 
Ben.  Would.  Upon  my  honour,  but  yon  shan’t. 

[Take*  itfrom  Sdbtlbmaw,  and  put*  it  in  his  pocket, 

Herm.  Would.  Thia  over-caution,  brother,  ia 
auapicioua. 

Ben.  Would.  Seven  thouaand  pound  a year  is 
worth  looking  after.  I 

Herm.  Would.  Therefore  you  can’t  take  ttiH, 
that  I am  a little  inquiaitive  about  it — Hâve  you 
witnesaea  to  prove  my  fether’s  dying  words  ? 

Ben.  Would.  A couple  in  the  houae. 

Herm.  Would.  Who  are  they  ! 

Sub.  Witneaaea,  my  lord  ! ’tia  nnwarrantable  to  . 
inquire  into  the  mérita  of  the  cause  ont  of  court 
My  client  ahall  anawer  no  more  questions.  1 

Herm.  Would.  Perhaps,  air,  upon  a satisfectory 
account  of  hia  title,  I intend  to  leave  your  client  to  j 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  hia  right,  without  troubling 
any  court  with  the  business  ; I therefore  desire  to 
know  what  kind  of  persons  are  these  witnesses. 

Sub.  [Asile."]  Oho,  he’s  a coming  about  ! — r 
[Aloud.]  I told  your  lordahip  already  that  I am  » 
one  ; another  ia  in  the  houae,  one  of  my  lord’a  fbot- 
men.  * 

Herm.  Would.  Where  ia  thia  footm&n  ? | 

Ben.  Would.  Forthcoming. 

Herm.  Would.  Produce  him.  . 

Sub.  That  I ahall  presently. — [Asideto  Benja- 
min Woüldbb.]  The  day’a  our  own,  air. — [To 
Hermks  Woüldbb.]  But  you  ahall  engage  6rst  ! 
to  aak  him  no  croBa  questions.  , 

Herm.  Would.  I am  not  akilled  in  snch. — [Exil 
Subtlem an .]  But  pray,  brother,  did  my  fathw  | 
quite  forget  me  ? left  me  nothing  ! 

Ben.  Would.  Trnly,  my  lord,  nothing.  He  spoke  j 
but  little  ; left  no  legacies.  ] 

Herm.  Would . ’Tia  strange  ! he  was  extremelj 
just,  and  loved  me  too  ; — but  perhaps — 

Re  enter  Sttbtlbicaw  with  Tbaodk. 

Sub.  My  lord,  here’s  another  evidence. 

Herm . Would.  Teagne  ! 

Ben.  Would.  My  brother’a  servant  ! 

[They  aüfaur  stare  upon  one  anotber.  ; 

Sub.  Hia  servant  ! | 

Teague . Maishter!  see  here,  maishter,  1 dta 
get  ail  dish — [Chirike  money ] for  being  an  eri-  | 
denah,  dear  joy  ! àn  be  me  ahoule,  I will  give  the 
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half  of  it  to  you,  if  you  will  give  me  your  permis- 
sion to  maake  swear  against  you. 

Herm.  Would.  My  wonder  is  divided  between  the 
villany  of  the  fact,  and  the  amaxement  of  the  dis- 
covery  i Teagne  ! my  very  serrant  ! sure  I dream. 

Teaguê.  Fet,  dere  ish  no  dreaming  in  the  cashe  ; 
I’m  sure  the  croon  pieceish  are  awake,  for  1 hâve 
been  taaking  with  dem  dish  half  hour. 

Ben.  Would.  Ignorant,  unlncky  man,  thou  hast 
ruined  me  ! why  had  not  I a sight  of  him  before  ? 

[Acide  to  BuBTLSMAir. 

Suà.  I thought  the  fellow  had  been  too  ignorant 
to  be  a knave. 

Teague.  Be  me  shoule,  you  lee,  dear  joy.  I can 
be  a knave  as  well  as  you,  fen  1 think  it  con- 
veniency. 

Herm.  Would.  Now,  brother! — Speechless  ! — 
Your  oracle  too  silenced  ! — Is  ail  your  boasted 
fortune  sunk  to  the  guilty  blushing  for  a crime  ? — 
But  1 Bcora  to  insult  : let  disappointment  be  your 
punishment. — But  for  your  lawyer  there— Teague, 
lay  hold  of  him. 

Sub.  Let  none  dare  to  attach  me  without  a legal 
warrant. 

Teague.  Attach  1 no,  dear  joy,  I cannot  attach 
you — but  I can  catch  you  by  the  troat,  after  the 
fashion  of  Ireland.  [Takes  Bubtlbaian  by  the  throat. 

Sub.  An  assault  ! an  assault  ! 

Teague . No,  no,  ’tish  nothing  but  choking, 
nothiug  but  choking. 

Herm.  Would.  Hold  him  fut,  Teague. — [ To 
Benjamin  Wouldbe.]  Now,  sir,  because  I Was 
your  brother,  you  would  hâve  betrayed  me  ; and 
because  I am  your  brother  1 forgive  it  dispose 
yourself  u you  think  fit  1*11  order  Mr.  Clear- 
account  to  give  you  a thousand  pounds.  Go  take 
it,  and  pay  me  by  your  absence. 

Ben.  Would . I scorn  your  beggarly  benevolence  1 
had  my  designs  succeeded,  1 would  not  hâve 
allowed  you  the  weight  of  a wafer,  and  therefore 
will  accept  none. — As  for  that  lawyer,  he  deserves 
to  be  pilloried,  not  for  his  cunning  in  deceiving 
you,  but  for  his  ignorance  in  betraying  me.  The 
villain  hu  defrauded  me  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
a year.  Farewell — [Ooing. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Mnrotiu,  andrunt  ta  Bsa  jamin  Wouldu. 

Mrs.  Man.  [ Kneeling. ] My  lord  ! my  dear 
lord  Wouldbe,  I beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons  ! 

Ben.  Would.  What  offence  hut  thou  done  to 
me  ? 

Mrs.  Man . An  offence  the  most  injurions.  I 
hâve  hitherto  concealed  a secret  in  my  breast  to 
the  offence  of  justice,  and  the  defrauding  your 
lordship  of  your  true  right  and  title.  You,  Ben- 
jamin Wouldbe,  with  the  crooked  back,  are  the 
eldest-bom,  and  true  heir  to  the  estate  and 
dignity. 

AU.  How! 

Teague . Arah,  how  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  None,  my  lord,  can  tell  better  thim 
I,  who  brought  you  both  into  the  world.  My 
deceased  lord,  upon  the  sight  of  your  deformity, 
engaged  me,  by  a considérable  reward,  to  say  you 
were  the  last  bom,  that  the  beautiful  twin,  likely 
to  be  the  greater  ornament  to  the  family,  might 
succeed  him  in  his  honour.  This  secret  my  con- 
science has  long  struggled  with.  Upon  the  news 
that  you  were  left  heir  to  the  estate,  I thought 
justice  was  satisfied,  and  I was  resolved  to  keep  it 


a secret  stâll  ; but  by  strange  chance,  overheanng 
what  passed  just  now,  my  poor  conscience  waa 
racked,  and  I was  forced  to  déclaré  the  truth. 

Ben.  Would.  By  ail  my  forward  hopes,  I could 
hâve  swom  it  ! I found  the  spirit  of  eldership  in 
my  blood  ; my  puises  beat,  and  swelled  for  aenioritv. 
— Mr.  Hermes  Wouldbe,— l’m  your  most  humble 
servant  ! [Foppishly. 

Herm.  Would.  Hermes  b my  name,  my  Chris- 
tian name  ; of  which  I am  prouder  than  of  ail  titles 
that  honour  gives,  or  flattery  bestows.  But  thou, 
vain  bubble,  puffed  up  with  the  empty  breath  of 
that  more  empty  woman;  to  let  thee  see  how  I 
despise  thy  pride,  I’il  call  thee  lord,  dress  thee  up 
in  titles  like  a king  at  arma  ; you  shall  be  blazoned 
round,  like  any  church  in  Holland  ; thy  pageantry 
shall  exceed  the  lord  mayor's  ; and  yet  this  Hermes, 
plain  Hermes,  shall  despise  thee. 

Sub.  Well,  well,  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
— Mistress,  will  you  make  an  affidavit  of  what  you 
hâve  said,  before  a master  in  Chancery  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  That  I can,  though  I were  to  die  the 
next  minute  after  it. 

Teague.  Den,  dear  joy,  you  would  be  dam  the 
next  minute  after  dat. 

Herm.  Would.  Ail  this  is  trifling  : I must  purge 
my  house  of  this  nest  of  villany  at  once. — Here, 
Teague  ! — [ Whispers  Teague.]  Go,  make  haste  ! 

Teague.  Dat  1 can. 

[As  he  runsout , Bujaiun  Wouldu  stops  him. 

Ben.  Would.  Where  are  you  going,  sir  ? 

Teague.  Only  for  a pot  of  ale,  dear  joy,  for  you 
and  my  maishter,  to  drink  friends. 

Ben.  Would.  You  lie,  sirrah  ! [Pushes  him  bock. 

Teague.  Fet,  I do  so. 

Herm.  Would.  What  ! violence  to  my  servant  ! 
Nay,  then,  1*11  force  him  a passage.  [Draws. 

Sub.  An  assault  ! an  assault  upon  the  body  of 
a peer  ! — Within  there  ! 

Enter  Constables,  ont  c/themieith  a black  patch  on  his  eye. 

They  disarm  Hium  Wouldu,  and  secure  Tatou*. 

Herm.  Would.  This  plot  was  laid  for  my  récep- 
tion.— Unhand  me,  Constable  ! 

Ben.  Would.  Hâve  a care,  Mr.  ConBtable,  the 
man  is  mad  ; he*s  possessed  with  an  odd  frenzy, 
that  he's  my  brother,  and  my  elder  too  : so,  be- 
cause 1 would  not  very  willingly  resign  my  house 
and  estate,  he  attempted  to  murder  me. 

Sub.  Gentlemen,  take  care  of  that  fellow  : he 
made  an  assault  upon  my  body,  vi  et  armis. 

Teague.  Arah,  fat  is  dat  wy  at  armish  9 

Sub.  No  matter,  sirrah  ; I shall  hâve  you  hanged. 

Teague.  Hanged  1 dat  is  nothing,  dear  joy  : — 
we  are  used  to’t. 

Herm.  Would.  Unhand  me,  villains  ! or  by 
ail— 

Teague.  Hâve  a caar,  dear  maishter,  don’t 
swear  ; we  shall  be  had  in  the  croon-offish. — You 
know  dere  ish  sharpers  about  us. 

[Looking  about  on  them  that  hold  him. 

Ben.  Would.  Mr.  Constable,  you  know  your 
directions  ; away  with  ’em  ! 

Herm.  Would.  Hold! — 

Constat . No,  no  ; force  him  away. 

[Exeunt  ail  but  Bkvjamin  Wouldu,  and 
Mrs.  Mandbak*. 

Ben.  Would.  Now,  my  dear  prophetess,  my 
sibyl,  by  ail  my  dear  desires  and  ambitions,  I do 
believe  you  hâve  spoken  the  truth  ! — I am  the 
elder. 
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Mrs . Man.  No,  no,  sir,  the  devil  a word  on’t 
is  troe.  I would  not  wrong  my  conscience 
neither  ; for,  faith  and  troth,  as  I aman  honest 
woman,  yon  were  bom  above  three  quarte  rs  of  an 
hour  after  him  ; — bot  I don’t  much  care  if  I do 
swear  that  you  are  the  eldest. — What  a blessing  it 
was  that  I was  in  the  doset  at  that  pinch  ! Had 
I not  corne  out  that  moment,  yon  would  hâve 
sneaked  off  ; your  brother  had  been  in  possession, 
and  then  we  had  lost  ail  ; but  now  you  are  estab- 
lished  ; possession  gets  you  money,  tbat  gets  you 
law,  and  law,  you  know — Down  on  your  knees, 
sirrah,  and  ask  me  blessing. 

Ben.  Would.  No,  my  dear  mother,  Ifll  give  thee 
a blessing,  a rent- charge  of  five  hundred  pound  a 
year,  upon  what  part  of  the  estate  you  will,  during 
your  life. 

Mrs . Man.  Thank  you,  my  lord  : that  five 
hundred  a year  will  afford  me  a leisurely  life,  and 
a handsome  retirement  in  the  country,  where  I 
mean  to  repent  me  of  my  sins,  and  die  a good 
Christian  : for,  Heaven  knows,  I am  old,  and 
ought  to  bethink  me  of  another  life. — Hâve  you 
none  of  the  cordial  left  that  we  had  in  the  mom- 
ing? 

Ben.  Would . Yes,  yes,  we’ll  go  to  the  fountain- 
head.  C Eeeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A Street . 

Enter  Tatoua. 

Teagve.  Deel  tauke  me  but  dish  ish  a mostshweet 
business  indeed  ! Maisbters  play  the  fool,  and 
shervants  must  shuffer  for  it.  I am  prishoner  in 
the  constable’s  house,  be  me  shoule,  and  shent 
abrode  to  fetch  some  bail  for  my  maishter  ; but 
foo  shall  fail  poor  Teague  agra  ? 

Enter  Conhtawck. 

Oh,  dere  ish  my  maishter’ s old  love.  Indeed,  I 
fear  dish  bishness  will  spoil  his  fortune. 

Con.  Who’s  here,  Teague  ? IBe  tumsjrom  hcr. 

Teague.  [Aside.]  Deel  tauke  her,  I did  tought 
she  could  not  know  me  again. — [Constance  goes 
about  to  look  him  in  the  face.  He  tums  from 
her.]  Dish  ish  not  shivil,  be  me  shoule  to  know  a 
shentleman  fither  he  will  or  no. 

Con.  Why  this,  Teague?  what’s  the  matter? 
are  you  ashamed  of  me,  or  yourself,  Teague  ? 

Teague.  Of  bote,  be  my  shoule. 

Con.  How  does  your  master,  sir  ? 

Teague.  Very  well,  dear  joy,  and  in  prishon. 

Con . In  prison!  how?  where? 

Teague.  Why,  in  the  little  Bashtile  yonder,  at 
the  end  of  the  Street. 

Con.  Show  me  the  way  immediately. 

Teague.  Fet,  I can  show  you  the  house  yonder  : 
she  yonder  ; be  me  shoule  1 she  his  faace  yonder, 
peeping  troo  the  iron  glash  window  ! 

Con.  I’il  see  him,  though  a dungeon  were  his 
confinement.  [JZun*  ouL 

Teague.  Ah  ! auld  kindnesh,  be  my  shoule,  can- 
not  be  forgotten.  Now,  if  my  maishter  had  but 
grash  enough  to  get  her  with  child,  her  word  would 
go  for  two  ; and  she  would  bail  him  and  I bote. 


SCENE  III. — A meanly-fumished  Hoom  «a  a 
Spunging  House. 

Iïkrmes  Wouldbb  is  discovtrcd  sitling  at  a table  writimp 

Herm . Would.  The  Tower  confines  the  great, 

The  spunging  house  the  poor  ; ) 

Thus  there  are  degrees  of  s tare 
That  even  the  wretched  must  endure. 

t 

Virgil,  though  cherish’d  in  courts, 
Relates  but  a splenetic  taie  : 
Cervantes  revels  and  sports, 

Although  he  writ  in  a jail. 

Then  hang  reflections  ! — [Starts  up.]  1*11  go  irrite  , 
a comedy. — Ho,  within  there  1 Tell  the  lieutenant  i 
of  the  Tower  that  I would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Constable. 

i1 

Constat.  Ay,  ay,  the  man  is  mad  : lieutenant  - 
o’th’  Tower  ! ha  1 ha  ! ha  ! — Would  you  could 
make  your  words  good,  master. 

Herm.  Would.  Why,  am  not  I a prisoner  there  ? 

I know  it  by  the  stately  apartments.  What  is  - 
that,  pray,  that  hangs  streaming  down  upon  the  I 
wall  yonder  ? !| 

Constat . Yonder  ! ’tis  cobweb,  sir.  , 

Herm.  Would.  ’Tis  false,  sir  ! ’tis  as  fine 
tapestry  as  any  in  Europe.  j 

Constat.  The  devil  it  is  ! ! 

Herm.  Would.  Then  your  damask  bed,  here; 
the  flowers  are  so  bold,  I took  ’em  for  embroidery  ; 
and  then  the  headwork  ! Pointe  de  Venise 9 I 
protest. 

Constat.  As  good  Kidderminster  as  any  in 
England,  I must  confess  ; and  though  the  sheets 
be  a little  soiled,  yet  I can  assure  you,  sir,  tbat  many  > 
an  honest  gentleman  has  lain  in  them. 

Herm . Would.  Pray,  sir,  what  did  those  two 
Indian  pièces  cost,  that  are  fixed  np  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  ; 

Constat.  Indian  pièces  ! What  the  devil,  sir, 
they  are  my  old  jack  boots,  my  militia  boots  ! ! 

Herm.  Would.  I took  ’em  for  two  china  jars, 
upon  my  word  ! But  heark’ee,  friend,  art  thou  | 
content  that  these  things  should  be  as  they  | 
are  ? 

Constat.  Content  ! ay,  sir. 

Herm.  Would.  Why  then  should  I complain?  I 

Servant . [ Without.]  Mr.  Constable,  here’s  a 1 
woman  will  force  her  way  upon  us  : we  can’t  stop  j 
her. 

Constat.  Knock  her  down  then,  knock  her 
down  ; let  no  woman  corne  up,  the  man’s  mad  / 
enough  already. 

Enter  Cosmsca  I 

Con.  Who  dares  oppose  me  ? ■ i 

[Throtcs  him  a handAd  of  mofuf- 

Constat.  Not  I trnly,  madam. 

[Gathers  up  the  moi «?• 

Herm.  Would.  My  Constance  ! my  guardiao  | 
angel  here  ! Then  naught  can  hurt  me.  i 

Constat . Heark’ee,  sir,  you  may  suppose  the 
bed  to  be  a damask  bed  for  half  an  hour  if  you 
please. 

Con.  No,  no,  sir,  your  prisoner  must  along  with 
me. 

Constat.  Ay,  faith,  the  woman’s  madder  than  > 
the  man. 


SOENB  IV. 
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Enter  Captais  Tbükiuan  and  Tmaodr. 

Herm.  Would.  Ha  ! Trueman  too  ! I’m  proud 
to  think  that  many  a prince  has  not  so  many  true 
friends  in  his  palace,  as  1 bave  bere  in  prison. — 
Two  sncb — 

Teague.  Tree,  be  my  shoule. 

True . My  lord,  jost  as  I beard  of  your  confine- 
ment, I was  going  to  make  myself  a prisoner. 
Bebold  tbe  fetters  ! 1 bad  just  bougbt  tbe  wedding 
ring. 

Con.  I bope  they  are  golden  fetters,  captain  ? 

True,  They  weigh  four  thousand  pound,  madam, 
besides  tbe  purse,  wbicb  is  worth  a million. — My 
lord,  this  very  evening  was  I to  be  married  ; but 
the  news  of  your  misfortune  bas  stopped  me  : I 
would  not  gatber  roses  in  a wet  hour. 

Herm . Would,  Corne,  tbe  weather  sball  be 
clear  ; the  thoughts  of  your  good  fortune  will 
make  me  easy,  more  than  my  own  can  do,  if  pur- 
chased  by  your  disappointment. 

True,  Do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  I can  go  to 
tbe  bed  of  pleasure  whilst  you  lie  in  a hovel  ? — 
Here,  wbere  is  this  constable  ? How  dare  you  do 
this,  insolent  rascal  ? 

Constab.  Insolent  rascal  1 do  you  know  who  you 
speak  to,  sir? 

True.  Yes,  sirrab,  don’t  I call  you  by  your 
proper  name  ? How  dare  you  confine  a peer  of 
the  realm  ? 

Constab . Peer  of  tbe  realm  ! you  may  give  good 
words  though,  I bope. 

Herm.  Would.  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Constable  is  in  the 
right,  he  did  but  his  duty  ; I suppose  he  bad 
twenty  guineas  for  his  pains. 

Constab.  No,  I bad  but  ten. 

Herm.  Would.  Heark’ee,  Trueman,  this  fellow 
must  be  soothed,  he’ll  be  of  use  to  us  ; I must 
employ  you  too  in  this  affair  with  my  brother. 

True.  Say  no  more,  my  lord,  I’U  eut  his  throat, 
’tis  but  flying  tbe  kingdom. 

Herm.  Would.  No,  no,  ’twill  be  more  revenge 
to  worst  him  at  bis  own  weapons.  Could  I but 
force  him  ont  of  his  garrison,  that  I migbt  get  into 
possession,  his  claim  would  vanish  immediately. 
Does  my  brother  know  you  ? 

True.  Very  little,  if  at  ail. 

Herm.  Would . Heark’ee.  [ Whispers. 

True.  It  sball  be  done.— Look’ee,  constable, 
you’re  drawn  into  a wrong  cause,  and  it  may  prove 
your  destruction  if  you  don’t  change  sides  imme- 
diately. We  desire  no  favour,  but  the  use  of  your 
coat,  wig,  and  staff,  for  half  an  hour. 

Constab.  Why  truly,  sir,  I understand  now,  by 
this  gentlewoman  that  I know  to  be  our  neigh- 
bour,  that  he  is  a lord,  and  I heartily  beg  his 
worsbip’s  pardon,  and  if  1 can  do  your  honour  any 
service,  your  grâce  may  command  me. 

Herm.  Would.  I’il  reward  you. — But  we  must 
bave  the  black  patch  for  the  eye  too. 

Teague.  I can  give  your  lordship  wan  ; here  fet, 
’tis  a plaishter  for  a shore  finger,  and  I hâve  wom 
it  but  twice. 

Con.  But  pray,  captain,  what  was  your  quarrel 
at  Aurélia  to-day  ? 

True.  With  your  permission,  madam,  we’ll  mind 
my  lord’s  business  at  présent  ; when  that’ 8 done, 
we'U  mind  the  lady’s. — My  lord,  1 sball  make  an 
excellent  constable  ; I never  bad  the  honour  of  a 
civil  employment  before.  We’ll  equip  ourselves  in 
anotber  place. — Here,  you  Prince  of  Darkness, 


hâve  you  ne’er'a  better  room  in  your  house  ? these 
iron  grates  frighten  the  lady. 

Constab.  I hâve  a handsome,  neat  parlour  below, 
sir. 

True.  Corne  along  then,  you  must  conduct  us.— 
[Aride.]  We  don’t  intend  to  be  out  of  your  sight, 
that  you  mayn’t  be  out  of  ours.  lExcunL 


SCENE  IV. — Aürklia’s  Apartment. 

Enter  Aurklia,  Richmor*  followtng. 

Aur.  Follow  me  not  ! âge  and  deformity,  with 
quiet,  were  préférable  to  this  vexations  persécution. 
For  Heaven’s  sake,  Mr.  Richmore,  what  hâve  I 
ever  shown  tovindicate  this  presumption  of  yours  ? 

Rich.  You  show  it  now,  madam  ; your  face, 
your  wit,  your  shape,  are  ail  temptations  to  undergo 
even  the  rigour  of  your  disdain,  for  the  bewitching 
pleasure  of  your  company. 

Aur.  Then  be  assured,  sir,  you  shall  reap  no 
other  benefit  by  my  company  ; and  if  you  think  it 
a pleasure  to  be  constantly  slighted,  ridiculed,  and 
affronted,  you  shall  hâve  admittance  to  such  enter- 
tainment whenever  you  will. 

Rich.  I take  you  at  your  word,  madam  ; I am 
armed  with  submission  against  ail  the  attacks  of 
your  severity,  and  your  ladyship  shall  find  that  my 
résignation  can  bear  much  longer  than  your  rigour 
can  inflict. 

Aur.  That  is,  in  plain  terms,  your  sufficiency 
will  présumé  much  longer  than  my  honour  can 
resist.  Sir,  you  might  hâve  spared  the  unman- 
nerly  déclaration  to  my  face,  having  already  taken 
care  to  let  me  know  your  opinion  of  my  virtue,  by 
your  impudent  settlement,  proposed  by  Mrs.  Man- 
drake. 

Rich.  By  those  fair  eyes,  I’H  double  the  proposai  ! 
This  soft,  this  white,  this  powerful  hand—  [ Takes 
her  hand ] shall  write  its  own  conditions. 

Aur.  Then  it  shall  write  this — [Strüees  Aim] 
and  if  you  like  the  terms,  you  shall  hâve  more 
another  time.  lExit. 

Rich.  Death  and  madness  ! a blow  ! — Twenty 
thousand  pound  sterling  for  one  night’s  revenge 
upon  her  dear,  proud,  disdainful  person  ! — Am  I 
rich  as  many  a sovereign  prince,  wallow  in  wealth, 
yet  can’t  command  my  pleasure  ? — Woman  ! — If 
there  be  power  in  gold,  1 yet  shall  triumph  o’er  thy 
pride. 

Enter  Mrs.  Mamdkau. 

Mrs.  Man.  Of  my  troth,  and  so  you  shall,  if  I 
can  help  it. 

Rich.  Madam,  madam,  here,  here,  here’s  money, 
gold,  silver  ! take,  take,  ail,  ail,  my  rings  too  ! 
Ail  shall  be  yours,  make  me  but  happy  in  this 
presumptuous  beauty  ; I’il  make  thee  rich  as 
avarice  can  crave  ; if  not,  I’U  murder  thee,  and 
myself  too. 

Mrs.  Man.  Your  bounty  is  too  large,  too  large 
indeed,  sir. 

Rich.  Too  large  ! no,  ’tis  beggary  without  her. 
Lordships,  manors,  acres,  rente,  tithes  and  trees, 
ail,  ail  shall  fly  for  my  dear  sweet  revenge  ! 

Mrs.  Man.  Say  no  more,  this  night  VU  put  you 
in  a way. 

Rich.  This  night! 

Mrs.  Man.  The  lady’s  aunt  is  very  near  her 
time — she  goes  abroad  this  evening  a-visiting  ; in 
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the  mean  time  I send  to  your  mistress,  that  her 
aunt  is  fallen  in  labour  at  my  houae  : she  cornes  in 
a hurry,  and  then — 

Rich.  Shall  I be  tbere  to  meet  her  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Perhaps. 

Rich.  In  a private  room  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Mum. 

Rich.  No  créature  to  disturb  us  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Mum,  I say  ; but  you  must  give  me 
your  word  not  to  ravish  her  ; nay,  I can  tell  yon 
she  won’t  be  raviahed. 


Rich.  Ravish  1 — Let  me  see,  Tm  worth  fin 
thousand  pound  a-year,  twenty  thonsand  gifinm 
in . my  .pocket,  and  may  not  1 force  a toy  thafa 
sc&rce  worth  fifteen  hundred  pound  ? IrU  do*t> 

Her  beauty  sets  my  heart  on  fire  ; beside 
The  injurious  blow  has  set  on  fire  my  pride  ; 

The  b are  fruition  were  not  worth  my  pain, 

The  joy  will  be  to  humble  her  disdain  ; 

Beyond  enjoyment  will  the  transport  last 
In  triumph  when  the  ecst&cy  is  past  4 CJErrwt 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A Room  t»  Lord  Wouldbb's 

House . 

BxifJABCnr  Wouldbb  discovered  atone. 

Ben.  Would.  Show  me  that  proud  stoic  that  can 
Bear  success  and  champagne  : philosophy  can  sup- 
port us  in  hard  fortune,  but  who  can  hâve  patience 
in  pro8perity  ? The  learned  may  talk  what  they 
will  of  hnman  bodies,  but  I am  sure  there  is  not 
one  atom  in  mine  but  what  is  truly  epicurean. 
My  brother  is  secured,  I guarded  with  my  friends, 
my  lewd  and  honest  midnight  friends — Holla,  who 
waits  there  ? 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  My  lord  ? 

Ben.  Would . A fresh  battalion  of  bottles  to 
rein  force  the  cistern.  Are  the  ladies  corne  ? 

Foot.  Half  an  hour  ago,  my  lord  ; they're  below 
in  the  bathing-chamber. 

Ben.  Would.  Where  did  you  light  on  'em  ? 

Foot.  One  in  the  passage  at  the  old  playhouse, 
my  lord — I found  another  very  melancholy  paring 
her  nails  by  Rosamond’s  Pond, —and  a couple  I got 
at  the  Chequer  ale-house  in  Holborn;  the  two 
last  came  to  town  yesterday  in  a west-country 
waggon. 

Ben.  Would.  Very  well,  order  Baconface  to 
hasten  supper  ; and,  d’ye  hear  ? and  bid  the  Swiss 
admit  no  stranger  without  acquainting  me. — [Exit 
Footman.]  Now,  Fortune,  I defy  thee  ; this  night’s 
my  own  at  least 

Re-enter  Footman. 

Foot.  My  lord,  here’s  the  constable  below  with 
the  black  eye,  and  he  wants  to  speak  with  your 
lordship  in  ail  haste. 

Ben.  Would.  Hal  the  constable  1 — Should  For- 
tune jilt  me  now?— Bid  him  corne  up. — [Exit 
Footman.]  1 fear  some  cursed  chance  to  thwart 
me. 

Enter  Captain  Trurman,  disguited  as  a Constable. 

True.  Ah!  my  lord,  here  is  sad  news — your 
brother  is — 

Ben.  Would.  Got  away,  made  his  escape,  I war- 
rant you. 

True . Worae,  worse,  my  lord. 

Ben.  Would.  Worse,  worse  1 what  can  be  worse? 

True.  I dare  not  speak  it. 

Ben.  Would.  Death  and  hell,  fellow,  don’t  dis- 
tract me  ! 

True.  He's  dead. 


Ben.  Would.  Dead  ! 

True.  Positively. 

Ben.  Would.  Coup  de  grâce , ciel  grandmerci  ! 

True.  Villain,  I understand  you.  [Aride. 

Ben.  Would.  But,  how,  how,  Mr.  Constable  ? 
speak  it  aloud,  kill  me  with  the  relation. 

True.  I don’t  know  how  ; the  poor  gentleman 
was  very  melancholy  upon  his  confinement,  end  so 
he  desired  me  to  send  for  a gentlewoman  that  Hves 
hard  by  here;  mayhap  your  worship  may  know 
her.  • 

Ben.  Would.  At  the  gilt  balcony  in  the  square? 

True.  The  very  same,  a Smart  woman  truly.  I 
went  for  her  myself,  but  she  was  otherwise  engaged; 
not  she  truly  ! she  would  not  corne.  Would  you 
believe  it,  my  lord,  at  hearing  of  this  the  poor  man 
was  like  to  drop  down  dead. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  he  was  but  likely  to  drap 
dead  ? 

True.  Would  it  were  no  more!  Then  I left 
him,  and  coming  about  two  hours  after,  I foond 
him  hanged  in  his  sword-belt 

Ben.  Would.  Hanged  ! 

True.  Dangüng. 

Ben.  Would.  Le  coup  £ éclat  ! done  like  the 
noblest  Roman  of  ’em  aÛ  1 — But  are  you  sure  he*s 
past  ail  recovery  ? Did  you  send  for  no  surgeon 
to  bleed  him  ? 

True.  No,  my  lord,  I forgot  that — bat  IT1  send 
immediately. 

Ben.  Would.  No,  no,  Mr.  Constable,  ’ti*  too 
late  now,  too  late. — And  the  lady  would  not  corne, 
you  say  ? 

True.  Not  a step  would  she  stir. 

Ben.  Would.  Inhnman  ! barbarous  ! — deur,  de- 
licions  woman,  thou  now  art  mine. — Where  U the 
body,  Mr.  ConBtable  ? I must  see  it. 

True.  By  ail  means,  my  lord,  it  lies  in  my  par- 
lour  : there’s  a power  of  company  corne  in,  and 
among  the  rest  one,  one,  one  True  man,  1 think 
they  call  him  ; a devilish  hot  fellow,  he  had  like  to 
hâve  pulled  the  house  down  about  our  eara,  and 
swe&rs.  I told  him  he  should  pay  for  his  swear- 
iug,  he  gave  me  a slap  in  the  face,  s&id  he  was  in 
the  army,  and  had  a commission  for't. 

Ben.  Would.  Captain  Trneman?  a blostering 
kind  of  rakehelly  officer  ? 

True.  Ay,  my  lord,  one  of  those  scoundrels  that 
we  pay  wages  to  for  being  knocked  of  th*  head  fo r 
us. 

Ben.  Would.  Ay,  ay,  one  of  those  fools  that 
hâve  only  brains  to  be  knocked  out. 
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SCENE  III. — A Room  in  Mrs.  Mandrakb’s 

House. 

Enter  Capt&ln  Trukman  and  MoT>. 

True.  Gentlemen,  search  ail  about  the  house  ; 
let  not  a soûl  escape. 

Enter  Aurkua  runninç , out  qfbreath,  and  her  habr 

dUheveüed. 

Aur.  Dear  Mr.  Constable — had  y ou — staid  but 
a moment  longer — I had  been  ruined. 

True.  [Aside.]  Aurélia  ! — [Aloud.]  Are  you 
safe,  madam  ? 

Aur.  Yes,  yes  ; I am  safe — I think — but  with 
enough  ado  : he's  a devilish  strong  fellow. 

True.  Where  is  the  villain  that  attempted  it  ? 

Aur.  Psha  ! — never  mind  the  villain  ; — look  out 
the  woman  of  the  house,  the  devil,  the  monster, 
that  decoyed  me  hither. 

Enter  Tkagcx,  haling  in  Mrs.  Makdraks  by  the  hoir. 

Teague . Be  me  shoul,  I hâve  taaken  my  shaare 
of  the  plunder.  Let  me  she  fat  I bave  gotten. — 
[Tàkes  her  to  the  light.]  Ububboo,  a witch  ! a 
witch  ! the  very  saame  witch  dat  would  swear  my 
maishter  was  the  youngest 

True.  [ Aride.]  Howl  Mandrake!  this  was  the 
luckiest  disguise — [Aloud.']  Corne,  my  dear  Pro- 
serpine,  1*11  take  care  of  you. 

Mrs.  Man.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

True.  No,  no  ; I’il  talk  with  you  before  a 
magistrate. — A cart,  Bridewell, — you  understand 
me  ? — Teague,  let  her  be  your  prisoner  ; Fil  wait 
on  this  lady. 

Aur.  Mr.  Constable,  1*11  reward  you. 

Teague.  It  ish  convenient  noo  by  the  law  of 
armsh,  that  I search  my  prishoner,  for  fear  she 
may  bave  some  pocket-pishtols. — Dere  is  a joak 
for  you  ! [ Searches  her  pocket*. 

Mrs.  Man.  Ah  ! don’t  use  an  old  woman  so 
barbarously. 

Teague.  Dear  joy,  den  fy  vere  you  an  old 
woman  ? dat  is  your  fait,  not  mine,  joy  ! — Uboo, 
here  ish  nothing  but  seribble-scrabble  papers,  I 
tink.  [ Pull*  oui  a handful  of  letter*. 

True.  Let  me  see  ’em  ; they  may  be  of  use. — 
[Look*  over  the  le  tiers.]  For  Mr.  Riehmore — 
A y ! does  he  trafic  hereabouts  ? 

Aur.  That  is  the  villain  that  would  hâve  abused 
me. 

True.  [Aride.]  Ha  ! then  he  has  abused  you  ? 
Villain  indeed  ! — [Aloud.]  Was  his  name  Rich- 
more,  mistress  ? a lusty,  handsome  man  ? 

Aur.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  same  : a lusty,  ugly 
fellow. 

True.  Let  me  see — [Opening  a letter ] whose 
gcrawl  is  this  ? — [Aside.]  Death  and  confusion 
to  my  sight  ! Clelia,  my  bride,  his  whore  ! — I've 
passed  a précipice  unseen,  which  to  look  back 
upon,  6hivers  me  with  terror.— This  night,  this 
very  moment,  had  not  my  friend  been  in  confine- 
ment, had  not  I worn  this  dress.  had  not  Aurélia 
been  in  danger,  had  not  Teague  found  this  letter, 
had  the  least  minutest  circumstance  been  omitted, 
what  a monster  had  I been! — [Aloud.]  Mistress, 
is  this  same  Riehmore  in  the  house  still,  think’ ee  ? 

Aur.  ’Tis  very  probable  he  may. 

True.  Very  well. — Teague,  take  these  ladies 
over  to  the  tavern,  and  stay  there  till  I corne  to 


you. — [To  Aurélia.]  Madam,  fear  no  îqjaiy; 
pour  friends  are  near  you. 

Aur.  What  does  hemean?  [A*üe- 

Teague.  Corne,  dear  joy,  I vill  give  you  a pot  of 
wine  out  of  your  own  briberies  here. 

[Haie*  out  Mrs.  Maxdrakx,  Aouelia  and  Mob 
folUnoing. 

Enter  Richmors. 

Rieh.  [ Aride.]  Since  my  money  won’t  prevail 
on  this  cross  fellow,  I’il  try  what  my  authority  cas 
do. — [Aloud.]  What’s  the  meaning  of  this  riot, 
constable  ? I hâve  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  can  command  you.  Go  about  your  business, 
and  leave  your  prisoners  with  me. 

True.  No,  sir;  the  prisoners  shall  go  about 
their  business,  and  I’U  be  left  with  you. — Look’ee, 
master,  we  don’t  use  to  make  up  these  mstters 
before  company  : so  you  and  I must  be  in  privste 
a little.— •' You  say,  sir,  that  you  are  a justice  of 
peace  ? , 

Rich.  Yes,  sir;  I bave  my  commission  in  my 
pocket. 

True.  I believe  it. — Now,  sir,  one  good  tara 
deserves  another  : and,  if  you  wiU  promise  to  do 
me  a kindness,  why,  you  shall  hâve  as  good  as  yos 
bring. 

Rich.  What  is  it  ? 

True.  You  must  know,  sir,  there  is  a neighbour’s 
daughter  that  I had  a woundy  kindness  for.  She 
had  a very  good  repute  ail  over  the  parish,  and  1 
might  hâve  married  very  handsomely,  that  I must  ( 
say  ; but,  I don’t  know  how,  we  came  together 
after  a very  kindly,  natural  manner,  and  I swore, 
that  I must  say,  I did  swear  confoundedly,  that  1 
would  marry  her  ; but,  I don’t  know  how,  I never  . 
cared  for  marrying  of  her  since. 

Rich.  How  so  ? I 

True.  Why,  because  I did  my  business  witbont 
it  : that  was  the  best  way,  1 thought.  The  tnith  ! 
is,  she  has  some  foolish  reasons  to  say  she’s  with  î 
child,  and  threatens  mainly  to  hâve  me  taken  up 
with  a warrant,  and  brought  before  a justice  of 
peace.  Now,  sir,  1 intend  to  corne  before  you, 
and  I hope  your  worship  will  bring  me  off. 

Rich.  Look’ee,  sir,  if  the  woman  prove  with 
child,  and  you  swore  to  marry  her,  you  must  do’t. 

True.  Ay,  master;  but  I am  for  liberty  and 
property.  I vote  for  parliament  men  : I p*J 
taxes,  and,  truly,  I don’t  think  matrimony  oou- 
sistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Rich.  But,  in  this  case,  sir,  both  law  and  justice 
will  oblige  you. 

True . Why,  if  it  be  the  law  of  the  land— I 
found  a letter  here — I think  it  is  for  your  worship.  1 
Rich.  Ay,  sir  ; how  came  you  by  it  ? 

True.  By  a very  strange  accident  truly. — Clelia 
— she  says  here  you  swore  to  marry  her.  Eh  !— 
Now,  sir,  I suppose  that  what  is  law  for  a pettj-  i 
constable  may  be  law  for  a justice  of  peace.  J 
Rich.  This  is  the  oddest  fellow — 

True.  Here  was  the  t’other  lady  that  cried  out  » 

— I warrant  now,  if  I were  brought  before  you  for 
ravishing  a woman — the  gallows  would  ravish  me 
for’t 

Rich.  But  I did  not  ravish  her. 

True.  That  Fm  glad  to  hear  : I wanted  to  be  , 
sure  of  that.  [AtHi 

Rich.  [Aside.]  I don’t  like  this  fellow.— 
[Aloud.]  Corne,  sir,  give  me  my  letter,  and  go  | 
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about  jour  business  ; I bave  no  more  to  say  to 
you.  • 

True.  But  I baye  something  to  say  to  you. 

[Corning  up  to  htm . 

Rich.  What? 

True.  Dog  ! [Striket  him. 

Rich.  Ha  ! struck  by  a peasant  ! — [ Drawt. ] 
Slave,  thy  death  is  certain. 

[Runt  at  Captain  Trüuiaiv. 

True.  O brave  Don  John,  râpe  and  murder  in 
one  night  ! [Dit arme  him. 

Rich.  Rascal,  retum  my  sword,  and  acquit  your 
prisoners,  else  will  1 prosecute  tbee  to  beggary. 
ni  give  some  pettifogger  a thousand  pound  to 
starve  tbee  and  thy  famUy  according  to  law. 

True,  l’il  lay  you  a thousand  pound  you  won’t. 

[Ditcovering  himtetf. 

Rich.  Gbosts  and  apparitions  ! Trueman  1 

True.  Words  are  needless  to  upbraid  you  : my 
very  looks  are  sufficient  ; and,  if  you  bave  the 
least  sense  of  sbame,  this  sword  would  be  lésa 
painful  in  your  beart  than  my  appearance  is  in 
your  eye. 

Rich.  Truth,  by  Heavens  ! 

True.  Think  on  the  contents  of  this, — [Showing 
a letter]  think  nezt  on  me  ; reflect  upon  your 
villany  to  Aurélia,  tben  view  thyself. 

Rich.  Trueman,  canst  thon  forgive  me  ? 

True.  Forgive  thee  ! — [A  long  pause."}  Do  one 
thing,  and  I will. 

Rich.  Anything  : — IT1  beg  thy  pardon. 

True.  The  blow  excuses  that. 

Rich.  1*11  give  thee  half  my  estate. 

True.  Meroenaryl 

Rich.  1*11  make  tbee  my  sole  heir. 

True.  I despise  it 

Rich.  What  shall  I do  ? 

True.  You  shall — marry  Clelia. 

Rich.  How  1 that’s  too  hard. 

' True.  Too  hard  ! why  was  it  then  împosed  on 
| me?  If  you  marry  her  yourself,  I shaU  believe 
you  intended  me  no  injury  ; so  your  behaviour 
will  be  justified,  my  resentment  appeased,  and  the 
lady’s  honour  repaired. 

Rich.  *Tis  infamous. 

j True.  No,  by  Heavens,  *tis  justice  ! and  what 
is  just  is  honourable  : if  promises  from  man  to 
i man  bave  force,  why  not  from  man  to  woman  ? 

Their  very  weakness  is  the  charter  of  their  power, 

• and  they  should  not  be  injured  because  they  can’t 
retum  it. 

Rich.  Retum  my  sword. 

True.  In  my  hand  *tis  the  sword  of  justice,  and 
, I should  not  part  with  it. 

i Rich.  Then  sheathe  it  here,  1*11  die  before  1 
consent  so  basely. 

True.  Consider,  sir,  the  sword  is  wom  for  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  honour  : promise  me  one, 
and  receive  t*other. 

Rich.  I’il  promue  nothing,  till  I hâve  that  in 
1 my  power. 

True.  Take  it.  [Throvot  him  hit  tword. 

Rich . 1 scora  to  be  compelled  even  to  justice  ; 
and  now,  that  I may  resist,  I yield.  Trueman,  I 
, hase  injured  thee,  and  Clelia  I hâve  severely 
I wronged. 

j True.  Wronged  indeed,  sir  ; — and,  to  aggravate 
the  crime,  the  fair  afflicted  loves  you.  Marked 
you  with  what  confusion  she  received  me  ? She 
wept,  the  injured  Innocence  wept,  and,  with  a 


strange  réluctance,  gave  consent  ; her  moving 
softness  pierced  my  beart,  though  I mistook  the 
cause. 

Rich.  Your  youthful  virtue  wanns  my  breast, 
and  melts  it  into  tenderness. 

True.  Indulge  it,  sir  ; justice  is  noble  in  any 
form  : think  of  the  joys  and  raptures  will  possess 
her  when  she  finds  you  instead  of  me  : you,  the 
dear  dissembler,  the  man  she  loves,  the  man  she 
gave  for  lost,  to  find  him  true,  retumed,  and  in 
her  arma. 

Rich.  No  new  possession  can  give  equal  joy.— 
It  shall  be  done,  the  priest  that  waits  for  you  shall 
tie  the  knot  this  moment  ; in  the  moming  1*11  ex- 
pect  you’ll  give  me  joy.  [Æxtt. 

True.  So,  is  not  this  better  now  than  cutting  of 
throats?  I hâve  got  my  revenge,  and  the  lady 
will  hâve  hers  without  bloodshed.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IY. — Con8Tancb*s  Apartment. 

Coivstamcb  and  Footman  diteovered. 

Foot.  He’s  just  a-coming  up,  madam.  [Exit. 

Con.  My  civility  to  this  man  will  be  as  great  a 
constraint  upon  me  as  radeness  would  be  to  his 
brother  : but  I muât  bear  it  a little,  because  our 
designs  require  it. 

Enter  Bbnjamuv  Wouldbb. 

— [Atide.}  His  appearance  shocks  me. — [Aloud.] 
My  lord,  1 wish  you  joy. 

Ben.  Would.  Madam,  *tis  only  in  your  power  to 
give  it  ; and  would  you  honour  me  with  a title  to 
be  really  proud  of,  it  shonld  be  that  of  your  hum- 
blest  servant. 

Con.  I never  admitted  anybody  to  the  title  of  an 
humble  servant,  that  I did  not  intend  should 
command  me  ; if  your  lordship  will  bear  with  the 
slavery,  you  shall  begin  when  you  please,  provided 
you  take  upon  you  the  authority  when  I hâve  a 
mind. 

Ben.  Would.  Our  sex,  madam,  make  mnch  bet- 
ter lovera  than  husbands  ; and  I think  it  highly 
unreasonable,  that  you  should  put  yourself  in  my 
power,  when  you  can  so  absolutely  keep  me  in 
jours. 

Con.  No,  my  lord,  we  never  truly  command  till 
we  hâve  given  our  promise  to  obey  ; and  we  are 
never  in  more  danger  of  being  made  slaves,  than 
when  we  hâve  *em  at  our  feet 

Ben.  Would.  True,  madam,  the  greatest  empires 
are  in  most  danger  of  falling  ; but  it  is  better  to  be 
absolute  there,  than  to  act  by  a prérogative  that*s 
confined. 

Con.  Well,  well,  my  lord,  I like  the  constitntion 
we  live  under  ; l*m  for  a limited  power,  or  none 
at  ail. 

Ben.  Would.  You  bave  so  much  the  heart  of 
the  subject,  madam,  that  you  may  rule  as  you 
please  ; but  you  hâve  weak  pretences  to  a limited 
sway,  where  your  eyes  hâve  already  played  the 
tyrant. — 1 think  one  privilège  of  the  people  is  to 
kiss  their  sovereign's  hand.  [Taking  her  hand. 

Con.  Not  till  they  hâve  t&ken  the  oaths,  my 
lord  ; and  he  that  refuses  them  in  the  form  the  law 
prescribe8,  is,  I think,  no  better  than  a rebeL 

Ben.  Would.  [Kneeling.}  By  shrines  and  altars  ! 
by  ail  that  you  think  just,  and  1 hold  good  ! by 
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this,  [ Taking  her  hand ] the  fairest,  and  the  dearest 
vow— ■ [Risses  her  hand. 

Con . Fy,  my  lord  ! [Seemingly  yielding. 

Ben.  Would.  Your  eyea  are  mine,  they  bring 
me  tidings  from  your  heart  that  this  night  I ahall 
be  happy. 

Con.  Would  not  y ou  despLse  a oonquest  so 
easily  gained  ? 

Ben.  Would . Yonra  will  be  the  conques  t,  and  I 
shall  despise  ail  the  world  but  you. 

Con.  But  will  you  promise  to  make  no  attempts 
upon  my  honour  P 

Ben.  W ould.  [Aside.]  That’s  foolish. — [Aloud.] 
Not  angels  sent  on  messages  to  earth  shall  visit 
with  more  innocence. 

Con.  [Aside.]  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure. — [Aloud.] 
My  lord,  I,ll  send  one  to  conduct  yon.  [Exil. 

Ben.  Would.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — no  attempts  upon 
her  honour  ! When  I can  find  the  place  where  it 
lies,  1*11  tell  her  more  of  my  mind. — Now  do  I feel 
ten  thousand  Cupids  tickling  me  ail  over  with  the 
points  of  their  arrows. — Where’s  my  deformity 
now  ? I hâve  read  somewhere  these  lines  : — 

Thongh  Nature  cast  me  in  a rugged  mould, 

Since  fate  has  changed  the  bullion  into  gold  : 

Cupid  returns,  breaks  ail  his  shafts  of  lead, 

And  tips  each  arrow  with  a golden  head. 

Feather’d  with  title,  the  gay  lordly  dart 

Flies  proudly  on,  whilst  every  virgin’s  heart 

Swells  with  ambition  to  receiye  the  smart. 

Enter  Ilxaifas  Woüldbk  behind  hün. 

Herm.  Would.  Thus  to  adorn  dramatis  story, 

Stage-hero  struts  in  borrow'd  glory, 
Prond  and  august  as  ever  man  saw, 
And  ends  his  empire  in  a stanza. 

[ Slape  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Ben.  Would.  Ha  ! my  brother  ! 

Herm.  Would.  No,  perfidious  man  ; ail  kindred 
and  relation  1 disown  ! The  poor  attempts  upon 
my  fortune  1 could  pardon,  but  thy  base  designs 
upon  my  love  I never  can  forgive.  My  honour, 
birthright,  riches,  ail  1 could  more  freely  spare, 
than  the  least  thought  of  thy  prevailing  here. 

Ben.  Would.  How  ! my  hopes  deceived  ! — 
Cursed  be  the  fair  delusions  of  her  sez  ! whilst 
only  man  opposed  my  cunning,  I stood  secure  ; but 
soon  as  woman  interposed,  luck  changed  hands, 
and  the  devil  was  immediately  on  her  side. — Well, 
sir,  much  good  may  do  you  with  your  mistress,  and 
may  you  love,  and  live,  and  starve  together.  [Ooing. 

Herm.  Would.  Hold,  sir  ! I was  lately  your 
prisoner,  now  you  are  mine  ; when  the  ejectment 
is  executed,  you  Bhall  be  at  liberty. 

Ben.  Would.  Ejectment  ! 

Herm.  W ould.  Yes,  sir,  by  this  time,  I hope, 
my  friends  hâve  purged  my  father’s  bouse  of  that 
debauched  and  riotous  swarm  that  you  had  hived 
together. 

Ben.  Would.  Confusion  !— Sir,  let  me  pass  ; I 
am  the  elder,  and  will  be  obeyed.  [Draw. 

Herm.  Would.  Darest  thou  dispute  the  eldership 
so  nobly  ? 

Ben.  W ould.  I dare,  and  will,  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  inveterate  blood.  [They  fighi. 

Enter  Captain  Trukman  and  Traque. 

True.  [Striking  dovtm  their  swords.]  Hold,  hold, 
my  lord  ! I hâve  brought  those  shall  soon  décidé 
the  controversy. 


Ben.  Would.  If  I mistake  not,  that  is  the  villain 
that  decoyed  me  abroad. 

[JZviii  at  Captain  Trurman,  Traguh  eatches  his  asm 
behind , and  takes  ateay  his  steord. 

Teague . Ay,  be  me  shoule,  thish  ish  the  besht 
gnard  upon  the  rules  of  fighting,  to  catch  a man 
behind  his  back. 

True.  My  lord,  a word. — [ Whispers  Hkrmks 
Woüldbk.]  Now,  gentlemen,  please  to  hear  this 
venerable  lady. 

[Ooes  to  the  door,  and  bringt  in  Mrs.  Mamdrakb. 

Herm.  Would.  Mandrake  in  custody  ! 

Teague.  In  my  custody,  fet 

True.  Now,  madam,  you  know  what  puniahment 
is  destined  for  the  injury  offered  to  Aurélia,  if  you 
don't  immediately  confess  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Man.  Then  I must  own,  (Heaven  forgive 
me  !) — [ Weeping]  I must  own,  that  Herm  es,  as  be 
was  still  esteemed,  so  he  is  the  finit- bom. 

Teague.  A very  honesht  woman,  be  me  shoule  ! 

Ben.  Would.  That  confession  is  extorted  by 
fear,  and  therefore  of  no  force. 

True.  Ay,  sir  ; but  here  is  your  letter  to  her, 
with  the  ink  scarce  dry,  where  you  repeat  your 
offer  of  five  hundred  pound  a year  to  swear  in  your 
behalf. 

Teague.  Dat  was  Teagoe's  finding  ont,  and,  I 
believe,  St.  Patrick  put  it  in  my  toughts  to  pick 
her  pockets. 

Enter  Coïistancb  and  Adxcua. 

Con.  I hope,  Mr.  Wouldbe,  you  will  make  no 
attempts  npon  my  person. 

Ben.  Would.  Damn  your  person  t 

Herm.  Would.  But  pray,  madam,  where  hâve 
you  been  ail  this  evening  ? [To  Aurrua. 

Aur.  Very  busy,  I eau  assure  you,  sir.  Bere’s 
an  honest  constable  that  I could  find  in  my  heart 
to  marry,  had  the  greasy  rogue  but  one  drop  of 
genteel  blood  in  his  veins  ; what’s  become  of  him  ? 

[Loohing  about-  , 

Con.  Blesa  me,  cousin,  marry  a constable  ! 

Aur.  Why  trnly,  madam,  if  that  constable  had  , 
not  corne  in  a very  critical  minute,  by  thia  time  I 
had  been  glad  to  marry  anybody. 

True.  I take  you  at  your  word,  madam,  you 
shall  marry  him  this  moment  ; and  if  you  don't  say 
that  I hâve  genteel  blood  in  my  veina  by  to-morrow 
moming — 

Aur.  And  was  it  you,  sir  ? 

True.  Look’ee,  madam,  don't  be  ashamed  ; I ! 
found  yon  a little  in  the  déshabillé \ th&t'a  the  truth 
on’t,  but  you  made  a brave  defence. 

Aur.  I am  obliged  to  you;  and  thongh  you 
were  a little  whimsical  to-day,  this  late  adventure 
bas  taught  me  how  dangerous  it  is  to  provoke  s 
gentleman  by  ill  usage  ; therefore,  if  my  lord  and 
this  lady  will  show  us  a good  example,  I think  we 
must  follow  our  leaders,  captain. 

True.  As  boldly  as  when  honour  calls. 

Con.  My  lord,  there  was  taken  among  your 
brother's  jovial  crew,  his  friend  Subtleman,  whom 
we  hâve  taken  care  to  seenre. 

Herm.  Would.  For  him  the  pillory. — For  you, 
madam — [To  Mn.  Mandrake. 

Teague.  Be  me  shoule,  she  shall  be  married  to 
maishter  Fuller. 

Herm.  Would.  For  you,  brother — 

Ben.  Would.  Poverty  and  contempt — I 

To  which  1 yield  as  to  a milder  fate, 

Than  obligations  from  the  man  I hâte.  [Seit.  ,[ 
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Herm.  Would.  Then  take  thy  wish. — And  now, 
I hope,  ail  parties  bave  received  their  due  rewards 
and  punishments  ? 

Teague.  But  what  will  you  do  for  poor  Teague, 
maishter  ? 

Herm . Would,  What  shall  I do  for  thee  ! — 

Teague . Arah,  maak  me  a justice  of  peash,  dear 
joy. 

Herm,  Would,  Justice  of  peace  I thou  art  not 
qualified,  man. 

Teague . Yest,  fet  am  I — I can  take  the  oats, 


and  write  my  mark — I can  be  an  honesht  man 
myshelf,  and  keep  a great  rogne  for  my  clark. 

Herm,  Would,  Well,  well,  you  shall  be  taken 
care  of. — And  now,  captain,  we  set  out  for  hap- 
piness  : — 

Let  none  despair  whate’er  their  fortunes  be, 
Fortune  must  yield,  would  men  but  act  like  me. 
Choose  a brave  friend  as  partner  of  your  breast, 
Be  active  when  your  right  is  in  contest  ; 

Be  true  to  love,  and  fate  will  do  the  rest 

[fftreunf  ont  ntt. 
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Our  poet  open’d  with  a loud  warlike  blast, 

But  now  weak  woman  is  his  safest  cast, 

To  bring  him  off  with  quarter  at  the  last  : 

Not  that  he’s  vain  to  think  that  I can  say, 

Or  he  can  write,  fine  things  to  help  the  play. 

The  varions  soenes  hâve  drain’d  his  strength  and 
art  ; 

And  I,  you  know,  had  a hard  struggling  part  : 

But  then  he  brought  me  off  with  life  and  limb  ; 
Ah,  would  that  I could  do  as  much  for  him  ! — 
Stay,  let  me  think — your  favours  to  excite, 

I still  must  act  the  part  I play’d  to-night. 

For  whatsoe’er  may  be  your  sly  pretence, 

You  like  those  best  that  make  the  best  defence  : 
But  this  is  needless — ’tis  in  vain  to  crave  it 
If  you  hâve  damn’d  the  play,  no  power  can  save  it. 
Not  ail  the  wits  of  Athéna,  and  of  Rome  ; 

Not  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  could  revoke  its  doom  : 
Nay,  what  is  more — if  once  your  anger  rouses, 

Not  ail  the  courted  beauties  of  both  houses. 


He  would  bave  ended  here— but  I thought  meet, 
To  tell  him  there  was  left  one  safe  retreat, 
Protection  sacred,  at  the  ladies’  feet 
To  that  he  answer’d  in  submissive  strain, 

He  paid  ail  homage  to  this  female  reign. 

And  therefore  turn’d  his  satire  ’gainst  the  men. 
From  your  great  queen  this  sovereign  right  ye 
draw, 

To  keep  the  wits,  as  she  the  world,  in  awe: 

To  her  bright  sceptre  your  bright  eyes  they  bow  ; 
Such  awful  splendour  site  on  every  brow, 

Ail  scandai  on  the  sex  were  treason  now. 

The  play  can  tell  with  what  poetic  care 
He  labour’d  to  redress  the  injured  fair, 

And  if  youiwon’t  protect,  the  men  will  damn  him 
there. 

Then  save  the  Muse,  that  fiies  to  ye  for  aid  ; 
Perhaps  my  poor  request  may  some  persuade, 
Because  it  is  the  first  I ever  made. 
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Captique  doits,  donisque  ooactL. 

Vibgil.  Æneid.  IL  196. 


TO  ALL  FRIENDS  ROUND  THE  WREKIN. 

Mv  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — Instead  of  the  meroenary  expectations  that  attend  addroooosof  this  nature,  I humbty 
beg,  that  this  may  be  rcceived  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  favours  you  hâve  already  conferred.  I hâve  transgresse* 
the  raies  of  dedication  in  offering  you  anythlng  in  that  style,  without  flrst  asking  your  leave  : but  the  entertainment 
I found  in  Bhropshire  oommands  me  to  be  grateful,  and  that’s  ail  I in  tend. 

*Twas  my  good  fortune  to  be  ordered  some  time  ago  into  the  place  which  is  ma  de  the  soene  of  this  oomedy  ; I «as  a 
perfeot  etranger  to  everything  in  Salop,  but  its  charaoter  of  loyalty,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  alacrity  of  ths 
gentlemen  in  recruiting  the  army,  with  their  generous  and  hospitable  réception  of  etrangers. 

This  character  I found  so  amply  verifled  in  erery  particular,  that  you  made  recruiting,  which  is  the  grcatcst  fatigue 
upon  earth  to  others,  to  be  the  gréa  test  pleasure  In  the  world  to  me. 

The  kingdom  cannot  show  better  bodies  of  men,  better  Inclinations  for  the  seryioe,  more  généras!  ty,  more  good 
understanding,  nor  more  politeness,  than  is  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin. 

Some  little  tums  of  humour  that  I met  with  almoet  withln  the  shade  of  that  famous  hill,  gave  the  rise  to  this  oomedy  ; 
and  people  were  apprehensiva  that,  by  the  example  of  some  others,  I would  make  the  town  merry  at  the  expense  cf 
the  oountry-gentlemen.  But  they  forgot  that  I was  to  write  a oomedy,  not  a libel  ; and  that  whilst  I heid  to  nature, 
no  person  of  any  character  in  your  oountry  could  suffer  by  being  exposed.  I hâve  drawn  the  justice  and  the  clown  in 
their  purii  naturalibus  ; the  one  an  apprehensive,  sturdy,  brave  blookhead  ; and  the  other  a wortby,  honest,  générons 
gentleman,  hearty  in  his  country’s  cause,  and  of  as  good  an  understanding  as  I oould  give  hün,  which  I muât  oanfessfc 
far  short  of  his  own. 

I humbly  beg  leave  to  interline  a word  or  two  of  the  ad  vrai  tares  of  the  Recruiting  Offioer  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Rich, 
who  commanda  the  company  for  which  those  recruits  were  raised,  has  desired  me  to  acquit  him  before  the  world  of  a 
charge  which  he  thinks  lies  heavy  upon  him,  for  aoting  this  play  on  Mr.  Durfey’s  thlrd  night. 

Be  lt  known  unto  ail  men  by  these  présents,  that  it  was  my  aot  and  deed,  or  rather  Mr.  Durfeyt  ; for  he  mould  play 
his  third  night  against  the  finit  of  mine.  He  brought  down  a huge  flight  of  frightful  blrds  npon  me  ; when  (Heaven 
knows  !)  I had  not  a feathered  fowl  in  my  play,  except  one  single  Kite  / bnt  I preaantly  made  Plume  a bird,  becausa  of 
his  name,  and  Brazen  another,  becanae  of  the  feather  in  his  hat  ; and  with  these  three  I engaged  his  whole  empire, 
which  I think  was  as  great  a Wonder  as  any  in  the  Sun. 

But  to  answer  his  oomplaints  more  gravely,  the  season  was  far  advanoed  ; the  offîoers  that  mode  the  greatest  figures 
in  my  play  were  ail  commanded  to  their  posts  abroad,  andwalted  only  for  awind,  which  mlght  powfblyturninlentfene  [ 
than  a day  : and  I know  none  of  Mr.  Durfey’s  birds  that  had  posts  abroad  but  his  Woodeocke , and  their  ooaeon  is  over  ; ; 
so  that  he  might  put  off  a day  with  less  préjudice  than  the  Recruiting  Offlcer  oould  ; who  has  this  farther  to  sa y fer  I 
himself,  that  he  was  posted  before  the  other  spoke,  and  could  not  with  crédit  recédé  from  his  station. 

These  and  some  other  ruba  this  oomedy  met  with  before  it  appeared.  Bnt  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  powerful  hdps 
to  set  it  forward.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  enoouraged  the  author,  and  the  Earl  of  Onrery  approved  the  play.  My  recruits 
were  reviewed  by  my  general  and  my  oolonel,  and  oould  not  fail  to  paas  mnster  ; and  still  to  add  to  my  success,  they 
were  raiBed  among  my  fri  ends  round  the  Wrekin. 

This  health  has  the  advantage  over  our  other  celebrated  toasts,  never  to  grow  worse  for  the  wearing  : *tis  a lasttng 
heauty,  old  without  âge,  and  oommon  without  scandai.  That  you  may  live  long  to  set  it  eheerfnlly  round,  and  to  cmÿff 
the  abondant  pleasures  of  your  fair  and  plentiful  oountry,  is  the  hearty  wish  of,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  mort 
obliged,  and  xnost  obedient  servant, 

G.  FARQUHAB. 


DRAM  ATI S PERSONÆ. 


Justice  Balance,  ■j 

Justice  Scruple,  > three  Justice»  <fthe  Peace. 
Justice  Scale,  ) 

Ma.  Wortbv,  a Gentleman  cf  Shropshirc. 

Captajn  Plume,  ) . ^ D ...  __ 

Capta.»  Brazzn,  } *» 

Sbrjbant  Kite,  Serjeant  to  Captain  Plume. 
Bulloce,  a Country  Clown,  Brother  to  Rose. 

Ccnstar  PsAMfAI»,  -lUMUunU,' 

Thomas  Appletree,  f 


Pluce,  a Butcher. 

Thomas,  a Smith. 

Melinda,  a Lady  <f  fortune,  beloved  by  Mb.  Wobtht. 
Bilvia,  Dauÿhter  to  Justice  Balance,  in  loee  uità 
Captain  Plume. 

Lucy,  Maid  to  Meunda. 

Rose,  a Country  Girl,  Sister  to  Bulloce. 

Steward,  Drummer,  Recruits,  Constables,  Watoh,  Mob* 

Servants,  de.  do. 


SCENE, — Shkewsburt 
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PROLOGUE. 


In  ancient  timea  when  Helen’a  fatal  charma 
Roused  the  contending  universe  to  arma, 

The  Grecian  council  happily  députés 
The  sly  Ulysaes  forth— âo  raiae  recruits. 

The  artful  captain  found,  without  delay, 

Where  great  Achillea,  a deserter,  lay. 

Him  fate  had  wam’d  to  ahun  the  Trojan  blowa  : 
Him  Greece  required — againat  their  Trojan  foea. 
AU  the  recruitiog  arts  were  needfal  here, 

To  raise  this  great,  this  timoroua  volunteer. 
Ulysses  weU  could  talk  : he  stira,  he  warma 
The  warlike  youth. — He  liatena  to  the  charma 
Of  plunder,  fine  laced  coata,  and  glittering 
arma. 


Ulysses  caoght  the  young  aapiring  boy, 

And  listed  him  who  wrought  the  fate  of  Troy. 
Thua  by  recruiting  waa  bold  Hector  Biain  : 
Recruiting  thos  fair  Helen  did  regain. 

If  for  one  Helen  Buch  prodigious  things 
Were  acted,  that  they  even  listed  kinga  ; 

If  for  one  Helen’s  artful,  vicions  charma, 

Half  the  transported  world  waa  found  in  arma  ; 
What  for  so  many  Helena  may  we  dare, 

Whoae  minds  as  weU  aa  faces  are  ao  fair  ? 

If  by  one  Helen’a  eyes  old  Greece  could  find, 
Ita  Homer  fired  to  Write — even  Homer  blind  ; 
The  Britona  sure  beyond  compare  may  write, 
That  view  ao  many  Helena  every  night. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— TA*  Market  Place. 

Enter]  Drnmmer,  beating  the  “ Grenadier'»  March”  Ser- 

jeant  Km,  Covtaa  Pkarmain,  Thomas  Apflhtbu,  and 

Mob,  foUùwing. 

Rite.  [, Making  a speech.")  If  any  gentlemen 
aoldiera,  or  othera,  hâve  a mind  to  serve  her 
majeaty,  and  puU  down  the  French  king  : if 
any  prenticea  hâve  aevere  masters,  any  chüdren 
hâve  undutifnl  parents  : if  any  servants  hâve 
too  little  wages,  or  any  huaband  too  much 
wife  : let  them  repair  to  the  noble  aeijeant  Kite, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Raven  in  this  good  town  of 
Shrewabury,  and  they  ahaU  receive  présent  relief 
and  entertainment.— Gentlemen,  I don’t  beat  my 
drums  here  to  enanare  or  inveigle  any  man  ; for  you 
muât  know,  gentlemen,  that  I am  a man  of  honour. 
Besidea,  I don’t  beat  up  for  oommon  aoldiera  ; no, 
I liât  only  grenadiers,  grenadiers,  gentlemen. — 
Pray,  gentlemen,  observe  this  cap.  This  is  the  cap 
of  honour,  it  dubs  a man  a gentleman  in  the  draw- 
ing  of  a tricker  ; and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  bom  six  foot  high,  waa  born  to  be  a great 
man. — [To  Costar  Pbarmain.]  Sir,  wiU  you 
give  me  leave  to  try  thia  cap  upon  your  head  ? 

Pear . la  there  no  harm  in’t?  won’t  the  cap 
Ust  me  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  no  more  than  I can. — Corne,  let 
me  see  how  it  becomes  you  ? 

Pear . Are  you  sure  there  be  no  conjuration  in 
it  ? no  gnnpowder  plot  upon  me  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  friend  ; don’t  fear,  man. 

Pear.  My  mind  miagivea  me  plaguily. — Let  me 
see  it. — [Going  to  put  it  on.)  It  amella  woundily 
of  aweat  and  brimstone.  Pray,  serjeant,  what 
writing  ia  thia  upon  the  face  of  it  ? 

Kite.  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Pear.  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  aame  bed  of 
honour  ? 

Kite.  Oh  ! a mighty  large  bed  ! bigger  by 
half  than  the  great  bed  ofWare — ten  thousand 
people  may  lie  in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one 
another. 

Pear . My  wife  and  I would  do  weU  to  lie  in’t, 


for  we  don’t  care  for  feeUng  one  another. — But  do 
folk  Bleep  sound  in  thia  aame  bed  of  honour  ? 

Kite.  Sound  I ay,  ao  sound  that  they  never  wake. 

Pear . Wauns  I I wish  again  that  my  wife  lay 
there. 

Kite.  Sayyou  ao  ?*  then,  I find,  brother — 

Pear.  Brother  1 frçld  there,  friend  ; I am  no 
kindred  to  you  that  I know  of  yet.  Look’ee,  aer- 
jeant,  no  coaxing,  no  wbeedling,  d’ye  see  : if  I bave 
a mind  to  liât,  why  ao  ; if  not,  why  ’tis  not  ao  : 
therefore  take  your  cap  and  your  brothership  back 
again,  for  I an’t  diapoaed  at  thia  présent  writing. 
— No  coaxing,  no  brothering  me,  faith  ! 

Kite.  I coax  ! I wheedle  1 I’m  above  it  ! air, 
I hâve  served  twenty  campaigna.  But,  sir,  you 
talk  well,  and  I must  own  that  you  are  a man 
every  inch  of  you,  a pretty  young  aprightly  feUow. 
I love  a feUow  with  a apirit  ; but  I scom  to  coax, 
’tis  base  : though  I must  say,  that  never  in  my  life 
bave  I aeen  a better  built  man  ; how  firm  and 
strong  he  treada  1 he  atepa  like  a caatle  ; but  I 
acorn  to  wheedle  any  man. — Corne,  honest  lad,  wiU 
you  take  ahare  of  a pot  ? 

Pear.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I’U  spend  my  penny 
with  the  beat  he  that  wears  a head,  that  ia,  begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand  then  ; and  now,  gen- 
tlemen, I hâve  no  more  to  say,  but  thia — here’s  a 
purse  of  gold,  and  there  ia  a tub  of  humming  ale  at 
my  quarte rs  : ’tia  the  queen’a  money,  and  the 
queen’8  drink. — She’s  a generous  queen,  and  loves 
her  aubject8 — I hope,  gentlemen,  you  won’t  refuse 
the  queen’a  health  ? 

Mob.  No,  no,  no  ! 

Kite.  Huzza  then  ! huzza  for  the  queen,  and  the 
honour  of  Shropahire  1 

Mob.  Huzxa  ! 

Kite.  Beatdrum. 

[Exeunt.  Drummer  beating  the  “ Grenadier*»  Mar  eh." 

Enter  Captain  Plomb. 

Plume.  By  the  Grenadier  March,  that  should  be 
my  drum,  and  by  that  ahout,  it  should  beat  with 
suece88. — Let  me  see — four  o’clock. — [ Lookingon 
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his  match.]  At  ten  yesterday  moming  I left  Lon- 
don.— A hundred  and  trwenty  miles  in  thirty  hoors 
ifl  pretty  Smart  riding,  but  nothing  to  the  fatigue 
of  recruiting. 

Jfe-enfer'8eijeant  Kite. 

Kite.  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble  captain  ! 
From  the  banks  of  the  Dannhe  to  the  Severn  aide, 
noble  captain,  you’re  welcome  ! 

Plume . A very  élégant  réception  indeed,  Mr. 
Kite  ! I Çnd  you  are  fairly  entered  into  your  re- 
cruiting strain  : pray,  what  success  ? 

■ Kite.  I hâve  been  here  but  a week,  and  I hâve 
recruited  five. 

Plume . Five  ! pray  what  are  they  ? 

Kite.  I hâve  listed  the  strong  man  of  Kent,  the 
lcing  of  the  gipsies,  a Scotch  pedlar,  a scoundrel 
attorney,  and  a WeLsh  parson. 

Plume.  An  attorney  ! wert  thon  mad  ? List  a 
lawyer  ! Discharge  him,  discharge  him  this  minute. 

Kite.  Why,  sir  ? 

Plume.  Because  I will  hâve  nobody  in  my  com- 
pany that  can  write  ; a fellow  that  can  write,  can 
draw  pétitions. — I say  this  minute  discharge  him. 

Kite.  And  what  shall  1 do  with  the  parson  ? 

Plume.  Can  he  write  ? 

Kite.  Hum  ! he  plays  rarely  upou  the  fiddle. 

Plume.  Keep  him  by  ail  means. — But  how 
stands  the  country  affected  ? were  the  people 
pleased  with  the  news  of  my  coming  to  town  ? 

Kite.  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with  your 
honour,  and  the  justices  and  better  sort  of  people 
are  so  delightedwith  me,  that  we  shall  soon  do  our 
business.-— But,  sir,  you  hâve  got  a recruit  here 
that  you  little  think  of. 

Plume.  Who  ? 

Kite.  One  that  you  beat  up  for  last  time  you 
were  in  the  country  : you  remember  your  old  friend 
Molly  at  the  Castle  ? 

Plume.  She’s  not  with  child,  I hope  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  sir — she  was  brought  to  bed  yes- 
terday. 

Plume.  Kite,  you  must  father  the  child. 

Kite.  And  so  her  friends  will  oblige  me  to  marry 
the  mother  ! 

Plume.  If  they  should,  we’ll  take  her  with  us  ; 
she  can  wash,  you  know,  and  make  a bed  upon 
occasion. 

Kite.  Ay,  or  unmake  it  upon  occasion.  But 
your  honour  knows  that  I am  married  already. 

Plume . To  how  many  ? 

Kite.  I can't  tell  readily— I hâve  set  them  down 
here  upon  the  back  of  the  muster-rolL — \_Draios  il 
oui.]  Let  me  see, — Imprimis , Mrs.  Sheely  Snike- 
reyes  ; she  sells  potatoes  upon  Ormond  Key  in 
Dublin — Peggy  Guzzle,  the  brandy- woman  at  the 
Horse-guard  at  Whitehall — Dolly  Waggon,  the 
carrier’s  daughter  at  Hull — Mademoiselle  Van- 
Bottomflat  at  the  Buss. — Then  Jenny  Oakham, 
the  ship-carpenter's  widow,  at  Portsmouth  ; but  I 
don’t  reckon  upon  her,  for  she  was  married  at  the 
same  time  to  two  lieutenants  of  marines,  and  a 
man-of-waris  boatswain. 

Plume . A full  company  ! — You  hâve  named  five 
— corne,  make  ’em  half-a-dozen,  Kite.  Is  the  child 
a boy  or  a girl  ? 

Kite.  A chopping  boy. 

Plume.  Then  set  the  mother  down  in  your  liât, 
and  the  boy  in  mine  : enter  him  a grenadier  by  the 
name  of  Ftancis  Kite,  absent  upon  furlough.  I’il 


allow  you  a man’ b pay  for  his  subsistence  ; and  now 
go  comfort  the  wench  in  the  straw. 

Kite.  I shall,  sir. 

Plume.  But  hold  ; hâve  you  mode  any  use  of 
your  German  doctor’s  habit  sinoe  you  arrived? 

Kite.  Yes,  y es,  sir,  and  my  fame's  ail  aboot  tbe 
country  for  the  most  famous  fortune- teller  that  ] 
ever  told  a lie. — I was  obliged  to  let  my  landlord 
into  the  secret,  for  the  convenience  of  keeping  it  i 
so  ; but  hefs  an  honest  fellow,  and  will  be  trusty 
to  any  roguery  that  is  confided  to  him.  This  device, 
sir,  will  get  you  men,  and  me  money,  which,  I 
think,  is  ail  we  want  at  présent. — But  yonder  cornes 
your  friend  Mr.  Worthy. — H as  your  honour  any 
farther  commande  ? ‘ 

Plume.  None  at  présent  — [Exit  Serjeant 
Kite.]  ’Tis  indeed  the  picture  of  Worthy,  but  the 
life’8  departed. 

Enter  Mr.  Worthy.  ‘ i 

What  ! arma  a-cross,  Worthy  ! Methinks,  y ou 
should  hold  ’em  open  when  a firiend’s  so  near. — 
The  man  has  got  the  vapours  in  his  ears,  1 believe  : 

I must  ezpel  this  melancholy  spirit.  [ 

Spleen,  thou  worat  of  fiends  below,  I 

Fly,  1 conjure  thee  by  this  magic  blow. 

[âZap#  Mr.  Worthy  oh  the  skovider.  ' 
Wor . Plume  ! my  de&r  captain,  welcome.  Safe  1 
and  sound  returned  ? > 

Plume.  I ’scaped  safe  from  Germany,  and  | 
sound,  1 hope,  from  London  ; you  see  1 hâve  lost  1 
neither  leg,  arm,  nor  nose  ; then  for  my  inside, 
’tis  neither  troubled  with  sympathies  nor  antipa- 
thies ; and  I hâve  an  excellent  stomach  for  roast- 
beef. 

Wor . Thou  art  a happy  fellow  ; once  I was  so. 
Plume . What  ails  thee,  man  ? No  inondations 
nor  earthquakes  in  Wales,  I hope?  Has  your 
father  rose  from  the  dead,  and  reassnmed  his 
estate  ? 

Wor.  No. 

Plume.  Then  you  are  married  surely  ? 

Wor.  No. 

Plume.  Then  you  are  mad,  or  turning  quaker  ? 
Wor.  Corne,  I must  out  with  it — Your  once 
gay,  roving  friend  is  dwindled  into  an  obsequious, 
thoughtful,  roman  tic,  constant  coxcomb. 

Plume.  And,  pray,  what  is  ail  this  for? 

Wor.  For  a woman. 

Plume.  Shake  hands,  brother;  if  you  go  to  | 
that,  behold  me  as  obsequious,  as  thoughtfid,  sad 
as  constant  a coxcomb  as  your  worship.  | 

Wor.  For  whom  ? 

i Plume.  For  a régiment. — But  for  a woman  !—  / 
wSdeath  ! I hâve  beep  coPfftpnf  tn  p*  » timcA) 

Dut  neYe*-  for  one:  and  can  the  lo«  , 

of  one  bring  you  into  this  pickle  ? Pray,  who  is  J 
this  miraculous  Helen  ? . 

Wor.  A Helen  indeed,  not  to  be  won  under  a , 
ten  years’  siégé,  as  great  a beauty,  and  as  gisat  a j 
jUL 

Plume.  A jilt  ! pho  ! is  sbe  as  great  a whore  ? 

Wor.  No,  no.  , I 

Plume.  Tia  ten  thonsand  pitiés.  But  who  is 
sbe  ? do  I know  her  ? 

Wor.  Very  well. 

Plume.  Impossible  ! — I know  no  woman  that 
will  hold  out  a ten  years’  siégé. 

Wor.  What  think  you  of  Melinda  ? [1 

Plume.  Melinda  ! why,  she  began  to  captalate  || 
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this  time  twelvemonth,  and  offered  to  snrrender 
upon  honourable  ternis  ; and  I advised  you  to 
propose  a settlement  of  five  hundred  pounds  a year 
to  her,  before  I went  last  abroad. 

Wor.  I did,  and  she  hearkened  to't,  deairing 
only  one  week  to  consider  : when,  beyond  her 
hopes,  tbe  town  was  relieved,  and  I forced  to  tom 
my  siégé  into  a blockade. 

Plume.  Explain,  explain  ! 

Wor.  My  lady  Richly,  her  aunt,  in  Flintahire 
diea,  and  leaves  her,  at  thia  critical  time,  twenty 
thonaand  pounds. 

Plume.  Oh,  the  devil  ! what  a délicate  woman 
was  there  spoiled  1 But,  by  the  rules  of  war  now, 
Worthy,  your  blockade  was  foolish.  After  such  a 
convoy  of  provisions  was  entered  the  place,  yon 
could  hâve  no  thought  of  reducing  it  by  famine  ; 
yon  ahould  hâve  redoubled  your  attacks,  taken  the 
town  by  atorm,  or  hâve  died  upon  the  breach. 

Wor.  I did  make  one  general  assault,  and 
pushed  it  with  ail  my  forces  ; but  I was  so  vigor- 
ously  repulsed,  that,  despairing  of  ever  gaining  her 
for  a mistress,  I hâve  altered  my  conduct,  given 
my  addreaae8  the  obsequious  and  distant  tum,  and 
court  her  now  for  a wife. 

Plume.  So  aa  you  grew  obsequious,  she  grew 
haughty;  and  because  you  approached  her  as  a 
goddess,  she  uaed  you  like  a dog  ? 

Wor.  Exactly. 

Plume.  Tis  the  way  of  ’em  alL  Corne,  Wor- 
thy, your  obsequious  and  distant  airs  will  never 
bring  you  together;  you  must  not  think  to  sur- 
mount  her  pride  by  your  humility.  Would  you 
bring  her  to  better  thoughts  of  you,  she  must  be 
reduced  to  a meaner  opinion  of  herself.  Let  me 
see  ; the  very  firet  thing  that  I would  do,  should 
be  to  lie  with  her  chambermaid,  and  hire  three  or 
four  wenches  in  the  neighbourhood  to  report  that 
I had  got  them  with  child.  Suppose  we  lampooned 
ail  the  pretty  women  in  town,  and  left  her  out? 
Or,  what  if  we  made  a bail,  and  forgot  to  invite 
her  with  one  or  two  of  the  ngliest  ? 

Wor.  These  would  be  mortifications,  1 must 
confess  ; but  we  live  in  such  a précisé,  dull  place, 
that  we  can  hâve  no  balle,  no  lampoons,  no— 

Plume.  What  ! no  bastards  ! and  so  many 
recruiting  officera  in  town!  1 thought  ’twas  a 
maxim  among  them  to  leave  aa  many  recruits  in 
the  country  as  they  carried  out. 

Wor.  Nobody  doubts  your  good-will,  noble 
captain,  in  serving  your  country  with  your  beat 
blood  ; witness  our  friend  Molly  at  the  Castle. 
There  hâve  been  tears  in  town  about  that  business, 
captain. 

Plume.  I hope  Silvia  haa  not  heard  of  't  ? 

Wor.  O sir,  hare  you  thought  of  her  ? 1 began 

to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Silvia. 

Plume.  Your  affaire  had  put  my  own  quite  out 
of  my  head.  'Tis  tme,  Silvia  and  I had  once  agreed 
to  go  to  bed  together,  could  we  hâve  adjusted  pre- 
liminaries  ; but  she  would  hâve  the  wedding  before 
consommation,  and  I was  for  consommation  before 
the  wedding;  we  could  not  agréé.  She  was  a 
pert,  obstinate  fool,  and  would  lose  her  maiden- 
head  her  own  way,  so  she  may  keep  it  for  Plume. 

W or.  But  do  you  intend  to  marry  upon  no 
other  conditions  ? 

Plume.  Your  pardon,  sir,  IH  marry  upon  no 
conditions  at  ail.  If  I should,  I am  resol ved  never 
to  bind  myself  to  a woman  for  my  whole  life,  till  I 


know  whether  I shall  like  her  company  for  half  an 
hour.  Suppose  I married  a woman  that  wanted  a 
leg  ! such  a thing  might  be,  unless  I examined  the 
goods  beforehand.  If  people  would  but  try  one 
another's  constitutions  before  they  engaged,  it 
would  prevent  ail  these  elopements,  divorces,  and 
the  devil  knows  what. 

Wor.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  town  did  not 
stick  to  say,  that — 

Plume.  I hâte  country  towns  for  that  reason. 
If  your  town  haa  a dishonourable  thought  of  Silvia 
it  deserves  to  be  bumed  to  the  ground.  I love 
Silvia,  I admire  her  frank,  generous  disposition. 
There’s  something  in  that  girl  more  than  woman, 
her  sex  is  but  a foil  to  her.  The  ingratitude,  dis- 
simulation, envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  vanity  of  her 
sister  females,  do  but  set  off  their  contraries  in  her. 
In  short,  were  I once  a general  I would  marry  her. 

Wor.  Faith,  you  hâve  reason  ; for  were  you 
but  a corporel  she  would  marry  you.  But  my 
Melinda  coquettes  it  with  every  fellow  she  sees. 
Fil  lay  fifty  pound  she  makes  love  to  you. 

Plume . TU  lay  fifty  pound  that  I return  it,  if 
she  does.  Look'ee,  Worthy,  I’il  win  her,  and 
give  her  to  you  afterwards. 

Wor.  If  you  win  her  you  shall  wear  her,  faith  ; 
I would  not  give  a fig  for  the  conquest  without  the 
crédit  of  the  victory. 

Re-enter  Seijeant  Krrs. 

Kilo.  Captain,  captain,  a word  in  your  ear. 

Plume.  You  may  speak  out,  here  are  none  but 
friends. 

Kite.  You  know,  sir,  that  you  sent  me  to  com- 
fort  the  good  woman  in  the  straw,  Mrs.  Molly — 
my  wife,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Wor.  O ho  ! very  well  ! I wish  you  joy,  Mr.  Kite. 

Kite.  Your  worehip  very  well  may,  for  I hâve 
got  both  a wife  and  a child  in  half  an  hour.  But,  as 
I was  a-saying,  you  sent  me  to  comfort  Mrs.  Molly, 
my  wife  I mean  ; but  what  d’ye  think,  sir  ? she 
was  better  comforted  before  1 came. 

Plume.  As  how  ! 

Kite.  Why,  sir,  a footman  in  a blue  livery  had 
brought  her  ten  guineas  to  buy  her  baby-clothes. 

Plume.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could 
send  them  ? 

Kite.  Nay,  sir,  I must  whisper  that — Mrs.  Silvia. 

[ Whispcrs. 

Plume.  Silvia  1 generous  créature  1 

Wor.  Silvia  ! impossible  ! 

Kite.  Here  be  the  guineas,  sir  ; I took  the  gold 
as  part  of  my  wife’s  portion.  Nay,  farther,  sir, 
she  sent  word  that  the  child  should  be  taken  ail 
imaginable  care  of,  and  that  she  intended  to  stand 
godmother.  The  same  footman,  aa  I was  coming 
to  you  with  this  news,  called  after  me,  and  told 
me,  that  his  lady  would  speak  with  me.  I went, 
and,  upon  hearing  that  you  were  corne  to  town, 
she  gave  me  h&lf-a-guineafor  the  news  ; and  ordered 
me  to  tell  you,  that  justice  Balance,  her  father,  who 
is  just  corne  out  of  the  country,  would  be  glad  to 
see  you. 

Plume.  There’s  a girl  for  you,  Worthy!  Is 
there  anything  of  woman  in  this  ? No,  'tis  noble 
and  generous,  manly  friendsbip.  Show  me  another 
woman  that  would  lose  an  inch  of  her  prérogative, 
that  way,  without  tears,  fits,  and  reproaches  ! The 
common  jealousy  of  her  sex,  which  is  nothing  but 
their  avarice  of  pleasure,  she  despises  ; and  can 
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part  with  the  lover,  though  6he  dies  for  the  man. 
Corne,  Worthy  : where’s  the  best  wine  ? for  there 
1*11  quarter. 

Tror.  Horton  has  a fresh  pipe  of  choice  Barce- 
lona,  which  I would  not  let  him  pierce  before, 
because  I reserved  the  maidenhead  of  it  for  your 
welcome  to  town. 

Plume.  Let’s  away  then. — Mr.  Kite,  wait  on 
the  lady  with  my  humble  service,  and  tell  her  I 
shall  only  refresh  a little,  and  wait  upon  her. 

Wor.  Hold,  Kite  ! — Hâve  you  seen  the  other 
recruiting-captain  ? 

Kite.  No,  sir. 

Plume.  Another  1 who  is  he  ? 

Wor.  My  rival  in  the  firat  place,  and  the  most 
unaccountable  fellow — but  I’U  tell  you  more  as  we 
go.  {BxeunL 

■ - 

SCENE  II. — Melinda ’s  ApartmerU. 

Enter  Mblihda  and  Szltia  meeting. 

Moi.  Welcome  to  town,  cousin  Silvia, — [Soluté."] 
I envied  you  your  retreat  in  the  country;  for 
Shrewsbury,  methinks,  and  ali  your  heads  of  shires, 
are  the  most  irregular  places  for  living.  Here  we 
bave  smoke,  noise,  scandai,  affectation,  and  p re- 
tension ; in  short,  everything  to  give  the  spleen — 
and  nothing  to  divert  it.  Then  the  air  is  intolé- 
rable. 

Silv.  O madam  ! I hâve  heard  the  town  com- 
mended  for  its  air. 

Mel.  But  you  don’t  consider,  Silvia,  how  long 
I bave  lived  in’t  ! for  I can  assure  you,  that  to  a 
lady,  the  least  nice  in  her  constitution,  no  air  can 
begood  above  half  a year.  Change  of  air  I take  to 
be  the  most  agreeable  of  any  variety  in  life. 

Silv.  As  you  say,  cousin  Melinda,  there  are 
several  sorts  of  airs. 

Mel.  Psha  ! I talk  only  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
or  more  properly  of  that  we  taste.  Hâve  not  you, 
Silvia,  found  a vast  différence  in  the  taste  of  airs  ? 

Silv.  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  vapours  a sort  of  air  ? 
taste  air  ! you  might  as  well  tell  me,  I may  feed 
upon  air.  But  prithee,  my  dear  Melinda,  don’t 
put  on  such  an  air  to  me.  Your  éducation  and 
mine  were  just  the  same  ; and  I remember  the 
time  when  we  never  troubled  our  heads  about  air, 
but  when  the  sharp  air  from  the  Welsh  mountains 
made  our  fingers  ache  in  a cold  moraing  at  the 
boarding-school. 

Mel.  Our  éducation,  cousin,  was  the  same,  but 
our  tempéraments  had  nothing  alike  ; you  hâve  the 
constitution  of  a horse. 

Silv.  So  far  as  to  be  troubled  with  neither  spleen, 
colic,  nor  vapours  ; I need  no  salts  for  my  sto- 
mach,  no  hartshom  for  my  head,  nor  wash  for  my 
complexion  ; I can  gallop  ail  the  morning  after  the 
hunting-horn,  and  ail  the  evening  after  a fiddle. 
In  short,  I can  do  everything  with  my  father,  but 
drink,  and  shoot  flying  ; and  I .am  sure,  I can  do 
everything  my  mother  could,  were  I put  to  the 
trial. 

Mel.  You  are  in  a fair  way  of  being  put  to’t  ; 
for  I am  told  your  captain  is  corne  to  town. 

Silv.  Ay,  Melinda,  he  is  corne,  and  I'il  take 
care  he  shan’t  go  without  a companion. 

Mel.  You  are  certainly  mad,  cousin  ! 

Silv.  And  there* s a pleaeure  sure , in  being  mad , 
Wkieh  none  but  madmen  knour. 


Mel.  Thou  poor  romantic  Quixote  ! Hast 
thou  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  a young  sprightly 
officer,  that  rambles  over  half  the  globe  In  half  a 
year,  can  confine  his  thoughts  to  the  little  dangh- 
ter  of  a country-justice,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
world  ? 

Silv.  Psha  1 what  care  I for  his  thowghts  ? I 
should  not  like  a man  with  confined  thoughts,  it 
shows  a narrowness  of  soûl.  Constancy  is  but  I 
a dull  sleepy  quality  at  best,  they  will  bardly  admit  I 
it  among  the  manly  virtues;  nor  do  I think  it  1 
deserves  a place  with  bravery,  knowledge,  policy, 
justice,  and  some  other  qualifies  that  are  proper  j 
to  that  noble  sex.  In  short,  Melinda,  I think  a 
petticoat  a mighty  simple  thing,  and  I am  heartily  | 
tired  of  my  sex.  ' 

Mel.  That  is,  you  are  tired  of  an  appendix  to 
our  sex,  that  you  c&n’t  so  handsomely  get  rid  of  ia  jj 
petticoats,  as  if  you  were  in  breeches.  O'  my  can-  :| 
science,  Silvia,  hadst  thou  been  a man,  thou  hadst  1 
been  the  gréa  test  rake  in  Christendom. 

Silo.  I should  hâve  endeavoured  to  know  the  1 
world,  which  a man  can  never  do  thoroughly  with-  | 
out  half  a hundred  friendships,  and  as  many 
amours.  But  now  I think  on’t,  how  stands j^our  1 
affair  with  Mr.  Worthy?  | 

Mel.  He’s  my  aversion  ! , 

Silv.  Vapours  ! j 

Mel.  What  do  you  say,  madam  ? I 

Silv.  I say,  that  you  should  not  use  that  hanest 
fellow  so  inhumanly.  He’a  a gentleman  of  parts  il 
and  fortune  ; and  besides  that  he’s  my  Plume'*  J 
friend,  and  by  ail  that’s  sacred,  if  yon  don’t  use  9 
him  better,  I shall  expect  satisfaction. 

Mel.  Satisfaction  1 you  begin  to  fancy  yourself  j 
in  breeches  in  good  earnest.  But  to  be  plain  with 
you,  I like  Worthy  the  worse  for  being Vo  intimate  j 
with  your  captain,  for  I take  him  to  be  a loose,  1 
idle,  unmannerly  coxcomb.  il 

Silv.  O madam  ! you  never  saw  him,  perhaps,  || 
since  you  were  mistress  of  twenty-thousand  pound;  || 
you  only  knew  him  when  you  were  capitulatiiig  j 
with  Worthy  for  a seulement,  which  perhaps  J 
might  encourage  him  to‘be  a little  loose,  and  un-  J 
mannerly  with  you.  I 

Mel.  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ? *j 

Silv.  My  meaning  needs  no  interprétation,  mA-  t 

dam.  I 

Mel.  Better  it  had,  madam  ; for  methinks  you  | 
are  too  plain. 

Silv.  If  you  mean  the  plainness  of  my  person,  I I 
think  your  ladyship  as  plain  as  me  to  the  faJLI-  | 
Mel.  Were  1 sure  of  that,  I would  be  glad  to  I 
take  up  with  a rakehelly  officer  as  you  do.  j 

Silv.  Again  ! — Look’ee,  madam,  you’re  in  your  I 
own  house.  I 

Mel.  And  if  you  had  kept  in  yours,  I should  J 
hâve  excused  you.  j 

Silv.  Don't  be  troubled,  madam,  I shan’t  desire  j 
to  hâve  my  visit  returned.  I 

Mel.  The  sooner  therefore  you  make  an  end  of 
this  the  better.  1 

Silv.  1 am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  my  inclina- 
tions,  so,  madam,  your  humble  servant. 

Mel.  Saucy  thing  ! 

Enter  Luc  v. 

Luey.  What’ s the  matter,  madam  ? 

Mel.  Did  you  not  see  the  proud  nothing,  b°* 
she  swells  upon  the  arrivai  of  her  fellow  ? !| 
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Lucy.  Her  fetyow  lus  not  been  long  enough 
arrived  to  occasion  any  great  swelling,  madam  ; I 
don't  believe  she  bas  seen  him  yet. 

Mel.  Nor  sh&n’t  if  I can  help  it.— Let  me  see — 
I bave  it  ! — Bring  me  pen  and  ink. — Hold,  1*11  go 
Write  in  my  closet. 

Lucy*  An  answer  to  this  letter,  I hope, 

[Présents  a letter. 


Mel.  Who  sent  it  ? 

Lucy.  Your  captain,  madam. 

Mel.  He’s  a fool,  and  1 am  tired  of  him.  Send 
it  back  unopened. 

Lucy.  The  messenger*!  gone,  madam. 

Mel.  Then  bow  shall  I send  an  answer  ? Call 
him  back  immediately,  while  I go  write. 

[Ercunt. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I. — A Boom injustice Balancées //ou#*. 

Enter  Justice  Balancs  and  Captain  Fluks. 

Bal.  Look’ee,  captain,  give  ns  but  blood  for  onr 
money,  and  yon  shan't  want  men.  I remember 
that  for  soine  years  of  the  last  war,  we  had  no 
blood  nor  wonnds,  bat  in  the  officers*  moaths; 
nothing  for  our  millions  bat  newspapers  not  worth 
a reading.  Onr  armies  did  nothing  but  play  at  pri- 
son bars,  and  hide  and  seek  with  the  enemy  ; but 
now  ye  bave  brought  us  colours,  and  standards,  and 
prisoners.  Ads  my  life,  captain,  get  us  but  an- 
other  mareschal  of  France,  and  1*11  go  myself  for  a 
soldier. 

Plume.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  bow  does  your  fur 
daugbter? 

Bal.  Ab,  captain  ! what  is  my  daugbter  to  a 
mareschal  of  France  ? We*re  upon  a nobler  subject, 
I want  to  hâve  a particular  description  of  the  bat- 
tis of  Hochstadt. 

Plume.  The  battle,  sir,  was  a very  pretty  battle 
as  one  should  desire  to  see,  but  we  were  ail  so 
intent  upon  victory,  that  we  never  minded  the 
battle.  Ail  that  1 know  of  the  matter  is,  our 
general  commanded  us  to  beat  the  French,  and  we 
did  so  ; and  if  he  pleases  but  to  say  the  word,  we’ll 
do’t  again.  But  pray,  sir,  how  does  Mrs.  Silvia  ? 

Bal.  Still  upon  Silvia  ! For  shame,  captain  ! 
you  are  engaged  already,  wedded  to  the  war  ; vic- 
tory is  your  mistress,  and  ’tis  below  a soldier  kto 
think  of  any  other. 

Plume.  As  a mistress,  I confess,  but  as  a friend, 
Mr.  Balance. 

Bal.  Corne,  corne,  captain,  never  mince  the 
matter,  would  not  you  debauch  my  daughter  if  you 
could  ? 

Plume.  How,  sir  ! I hope  she*s  not  to  be 
debauched. 

Bal.  Faith,  but  Bhe  is,  sir  ; and  any  woman  in 
England  of  her  âge  and  complexion,  by  a man  of 
your  youth  and  vigour.  Look’ee,  captain,  once  I 
was  young,  and  once  an  officer  as  you  are  ; and  I 
can  guess  at  your  thoughts  now,  by  what  mine  were 
then;  and  I remember  very  weU,  that  I would 
hâve  given  one  of  my  legs  to  hâve  deluded  the 
daughter  of  an  old  plain  country  gentleman,  as 
like  me  as  I was  then  like  you. 

Plume.  But,  sir,  was  that  country  gentleman 
your  friend  and  benefactor  ? 

Bal.  Not  much  of  that. 

Plume.  There  the  comparison  breaks  : the  favours, 
sir,  that — 

Bal.  Pho,  I hâte  speeches  1 If  I hâve  done  you 
any  service,  captain  , *twas  to  please  myself,  for  I 


love  thee  ; and  if  I could  part  with  my  girl  you 
should  bave  her  as  soon  as  anyyoung  fellow  I know. 
But  I hope  you  hâve  more  honour  than  to  quit  the 
service,  and  she  more  prudence  than  to  follow  the 
camp  ; but  she*s  at  her  own  disposai,  she  bas  fif- 
teen  hundred  pound  in  her  pocket,  and  so— Silvia, 
Silvia  1 [CalU. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Si.v.  There  are  some  letters,  sir,  corne  by  tbe  post 
from  London  ; I left  them  upon  the  table  in  your 
doset. 

Bal.  And  here  is  a gentleman  from  Germany.— 
[Présents  Captain  Plume  to  her.]  Captain,  you*ll 
excuse  me,  1*11  go  read  my  letters,  and  wait  on  you. 

[Bxit. 

Silv.  Sir,  you’re  welcome  to  England. 

Plume.  You  are  indebtedto  me  a welcome,  ma- 
dam, aince  the  hopes  of  receiving  it  from  this  fair 
hand  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  seeing  England. 

Silv.  I hâve  often  heard  thatsoldiers  were  sincere, 
shall  I venture  to  believe  public  report  ? 

Plume.  You  may,  when  ’tis  backed  by  private 
insurance  : for  I swear,  madam,  by  the  honour  of 
my  profession,  that  whatever  dangers  I went  upon, 
it  was  with  the  hope  of  making  myself  more  worthy 
of  your  esteem  ; and  if  ever  I had  thoughts  of  pre- 
serving  my  life,  *twas  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  at 
your  feet. 

Silo.  WeU,  weU,  you  shall  die  at  my  feet,  or  where 
you  wiU  ; but  you  know,  sir,  there  is  a certain  wiU 
and  testament  to  be  made  beforehand. 

Plume . My  will,  madam,  is  made  already,  and 
there  it  is  ; [Gives  her  a parchment .]  and  if  you 
please  to  open  that  parchment,  which  was  drawn 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  you  wiU 
find  whom  I left  my  heir. 

Silv.  [Opens  the  urill  and  rends.]  Mrs.  Silvia 
Balance. — WeU,  Captain,  this  is  a handsome  and  a 
substantial  compliment  ; but  I can  assure  you,  I 
am  much  better  pleased  with  the  bare  knowledge 
of  your  intention,  than  I should  hâve  been  in  the 
possession  of  yourlegacy.  But  methinks,  sir,  you 
should  hâve  left  sometbing  to  your  Uttle  boy  at  the 
Castle. 

Plume.  [ Aside .]  That*s  home  ! — [Aloud.]  My 
Uttle  boy  ! Lack-a-day,  madam,  that  alone  may 
convince  you  ’twas  none  of  mine.  Why  the  girl, 
madam,  is  my  serjeant’s  wife,  and  so  the  poor  créa- 
ture gave  out  that  I was  father,  in  hopes  that  my 
friends  might  support  her  in  case  of  necessity— - 
that  was  aU,  madam. — My  boy  1 no,  no,  no. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  my  master  has  received  some  Ul 
news  from  London,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you 
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immediately,  and  hebegs  the  captain’ s pardon,  that 
he  can’t  wait  on  him  as  he  promised.  [Exi<- 

Plume . 1U  news  ! Heavens  a vert  it,  nothing  could 
tonch  me  nearer  than  to  see  that  générons  worthy 
gentleman  afflicted.  I’il  leave  yôn  to  comfort  him, 
and  be  assnred,  that  if  my  life  and  fortune  can  be 
any  way  serviceable  to  the  father  of  my  Silvia,  she 
shall  freely  command  both. 

Silv.  The  necessity  mnst  be  very  pressing  that 
wonld  engage  me  to  endanger  either. 

[ Exeunt  severally. 

♦ — 

SCENE  II. — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Justice  Balance  and  Silvia  discovered. 

Silv.  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  sir  ; per- 
haps  my  brother  may  recover. 

Bal.  We  bave  but  little  reason  to  expect  it  ; 
doctor  Kilman  acquaints  me  here,  that  before  this 
cornes  to  my  hands,  he  fears  I shall  hâve  no  son. 
— Poor  Owen  ! — But  the  decree  is  just,  I was 
pleased  with  the  death  of  my  father,  because  he  left 
me  an  eatate,  and  now  Fm  punished  with  the  loss 
of  an  heir  to  inherit  mine.  I must  now  look  upon 
you  as  the  only  hopes  of  my  family,  and  1 expect 
that  the  augmentation  of  your  fortune  will  give  you 
fresh  thoughts,  and  new  prospects. 

Silv.  My  desire  of  being  ponctuai  in  my  obé- 
dience, requires  that  you  would  be  plain  in  your 
commanda,  sir. 

Bal.  The  death  of  your  brother  makes  you  sole 
heiress  to  my  estate,  which  you  know  is  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a year.  This  fortune  gives 
you  a fair  claim  to  quality  and  a title  ; you  must 
set  a just  value  upon  yourself,  and,  in  plain  terms, 
think  no  more  of  captain  Plume. 

Silv.  You  hâve  often  commended  the  gentleman, 
sir. 

Bal.  And  I do  so  still  ; he’s  a very  pretty  fellow  ; 
but  though  I liked  him  well  enough  for  a bare  son- 
in-law,  I don’t  approve  of  him  for  an  heir  to  my 
estate.  and  family.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  indeed 
I might  trust  in  his  hands,  and  it  might  do  the 
young  fellow  a kindness  ; but,  ods  my  life  ! twelve 
hundred  pounds  a year  would  ruin  him — quite  turn 
his  brain  ! A captain  of  foot  worth  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a year  ! ’tis  a prodigy  in  nature.  Besides 
this,  I hâve  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  in  woods 
upon  my  estate  ; oh,  that  would  make  him  stark 
mad  1 For  you  must  know,  that  ail  captains  hâve 
a mighty  aversion  to  timber  ; they  can’t  endure  to 
see  trees  standing.  Th  en  I should  hâve  some 
rogne  of  a builder,  by  the  help  of  his  damned 
magic  art,  transform  my  noble  oaks  and  elms  into 
cornices,  portais,  sashes,  birds,  beasts,  and  devils, 
to  adom  some  magotty,  new-fashioned  bauble  upon 
the  Thames  ; and  then  you  should  hâve  a dog  of  a 
gardener  bring  a habeas  corpus  for  my  terra  firma , 
remove  it  to  Chelsea  or  Twittenham,  and  clap  it 
into  grass-plats  and  gravel-w&lks. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  here's  one  below  with  a letter  for  your 
worship,  but  he  will  deliver  it  into  no  hands  but 
your  own. 

Bal.  Corne,  show  me  the  messenger. 

[Exit  with  Servant. 

Silv.  Make  the  dispute  between  love  and  duty, 
and  I am  prince  Prettyman  exactly.  If  my  brother 


dies,  ah  poor  brother  ! if  he  lives,  ah  poor  aster  ! J 
’Tis  bad  both  ways  ; I’U  try  again.  FoQow  my  a 
own  inclinations,  and  break  my  father’s  heart  ; or  i 
obey  his  commanda,  and  break  my  own  ? morse  | 
and  worse.  Suppose  I take  it  thus  ? a moderate 
fortune,  a pretty  fellow,  and  a pad  ; or  a fine 
estate,  a coach-and-six,  and  an  ass.  That  will 
never  do  neither. 

Re-enUr  Justice  Balance  and  Servant. 

Bal.  [To  Servant]  Put  four  horses  into  the 
coach. — [Exit  Servant.]  Silvia  ! 

Silv.  Sir. 

Bal.  How  old  were  you  when  your  mother  died? 

Silv.  So  young  that  I don’t  remember  I ever  had 
one  ; and  you  hâve  been  so  careful,  so  indulgent  to 
me  since,  that  indeed  1 never  wanted  one. 

Bal.  Hâve  I ever  denied  you  anything  you  asked 
of  me? 

Silv.  Never  that  I remember. 

Bal.  Then,  Silvia,  I must  beg  that,  once  in  your  I 
life,  you  would  grant  me  a favour.  J 

Silv.  Why  should  you  question  it,  sir  ? 

Bal.  I don’t  ; but  I would  rather  connsel  titan  , 
command.  I don't  propose  this  with  the  authority  ' 
of  a parent,  but  as  the  advice  of  your  fri  end  ; that  1 
you  would  take  the  coach  this  moment,  and  go  into  1 
the  country. 

Silv.  Does  this  advice  proceed  from  the  contents 
of  the  letter  you  received  just  now  ? ! 

BaL  No  matter  ; I shall  be  with  you  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  give  you  my  reasons.  But  ; 
before  you  go,  I expect  you  will  make  me  one  i 
solemn  promise. 

Silv.  Propose  the  thing,  sir. 

Bal.  That  you  will  never  dispose  of  yourself  to 
any  man  without  my  consent. 

Silv.  I promise. 

Bal.  Very  well  ; and  to  be  even  with  you,  I pro- 
mise that  I will  never  dispose  of  you  without  your  - 
own  consent  ; and  so,  Silvia,  the  coach  is  ready  ; 
farewell  ! — [Leads  her  to  the  door , and  re/anta.] 
Now  she’s  gone,  I’U  examine  the  contents  of  this 
letter  a little  nearer.  [Rends.  | 

Sir , 

My  intimacy  with  Mr.  Worthy  has  dram  a \ 
secret  from  him  that  he  had  from  his  friend  cmp- 
tain' Plume;  and  my  friendship  and  relation  to 
your  family  oblige  me  to  give  you  timely  notice  of  » 
it:  the  captain  has  dishonourable  designs  upon 
my  cousin  Silvia.  Emis  of  this  nature  are  more 
easily  prevented  than  amended;  and  that  you  trould  ■ 
immediately  send  my  cousin  into  the  country,  is  the  , 
advice  of,  «»r,  your  humble  servant , ( 

Melinda.  j 

Why  the  devil’s  in  the  yonng  fellow*  of  this  âge  ! I 
they  are  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my  1 
time.  Had  he  made  my  daughter  a whore,  and  | 
forswore  it  like  a gentleman,  I could  hâve  almost 
pardoned  it  ; but  to  tell  taies  beforehand  is  mon- 
strous.  Hang  it,  I can  fetch  down  a woodcoek  or  , 
a snipe,  and  why  not  a bat  and  feather  ? I bave  a 
case  of  good  pistols,  and  hâve  a good  mind  to  try.  I 

Enter  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy,  your  servant. 

Wor.  I’m  sorry,  sir,  to  be  the  messenger  of  ill 
news. 
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BaL  1 apprehend  it,  sir  $ you  hâve  heard  that 
my  son  Owen  is  past  recovery. 

Wor.  My  ad  vices  say  he*s  dead,  sir.  - 

Bai.  He's  happy,  and  I’m  satisfied.  The  strokes 
of  Heaven  1 can  bear,  bat  injuries  from  men}  Mr. 
Worthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 

Wor . 1 hope,  sir,  you’re  under  no  appréhension 
of  wrong  from  anybody  ? 

BaL  Yoa  know  I ought  to  be. 

Wor.  Yoa  wrong  my  honour,  sir,  in  believing  I 
could  know  anything  to  your  préjudice  withont 
resenting  it  as  mach  as  yoa  should. 

BaL  This  letter,  sir,  which  I tear  in  pièces  to 
conceal  the  peraon  that  sent  it,  informs  me  that 
Plume  has  a design  upon  Silvia,  and  that  you  are 
privy  to’t.  [ Tears  the  letter. 

Wor.  Nay  then,  sir,  I must  do  myself  justice, 
and  endeavoar  to  find  oat  the  aathor. — [ Takes  up 
a fragment  of  the  letter .]  Sir,  I know  the  hand, 
and  if  you  refuse  to  discover  the  contents — Me- 
linda  shall  tell  me.  [ Ooing . 

2ta/..Hold,  sir  I the  contents  1 hâve  told  yoa 
already,  only  with  this  drcamstance,  that  her  in  ti- 
ra acy  with  Mr.  Worthy  had  drawn  the  secret  from 
him. 

Wor . Her  intimacy  with  me  ! — Dear  sir,  let  me 
pick  up  the  pièces  of  this  letter  ; ’twill  give  me 
such  a hank  upon  her  pride,  to  hâve  her  own  an 
intimacy  under  her  hand.  — [ Gathering  up  the 
letter .]  ’Twas  the  luckiest  accident!  The  asper- 
sion, sir,  was  nothing  bat  malice,  the  eflfect  of  a 
little  quarrel  between  her  and  Mrs.  Silvia. 

BaL  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir  ? 

Wor.  Her  maid  gave  me  the  history  of  part  of 
the  battle  just  now,  as  she  overheard  it.  But  I 
hope,  sir,  your  daughter  has  suffered  nothing  upon 
the  account  ? 

BaL  No,  no,  poor  girl  ; she’s  so  afflicted  with 
the  news  of  her  brother’s  death,  that  to  avoid 
company  she  begged  leave  to  be  gone  into  the 
oountry. 

Wor.  And  is  she  gone  ? 

BaL  1 could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so  pressing  ; 
the  coach  went  from  the  door  the  minute  before 
you  came. 

Wor.  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  sir  ! I find 
her  fortune  will  give  her  the  same  airs  with 
Melinda,  and  then  Plume  and  1 may  laugh  at  one 
another. 

Bal . Like  enough  ; women  are  as  subject  to  pride 
as  we  are,  and  why  mayn’t  great  women,  as  well  as 
great  men,  forget  their  old  acquain tance  ? But 
corne,  where’s  this  young  fellow  ? 1 love  him  so 
well,  it  would  break  the  heart  of  me  to  think  him 
a rascal. — [Aside.]  I’m  glad  my  daughter’s  gone 
fairly  off  though. — [Alowd.]  Where  does  the  cap- 
tain  quarter  ? 

Wor.  At  Horton's  ; I’m  to  meet  him  there 
two  hours  hence,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  your 
company. 

Bal.  Your  pardon,  dear  Worthy  ; 1 must  allow 
a day  or  two  to  the  death  of  my  son  : the  décorum 
of  mouming  is  what  we  owe  the  world,  because 
they  pay  it  to  us  afterwards.  l’m  yours  over  a 
bottle,  or  how  vou  will. 

Wor.  Sir,  l’m  your  humble  servant 

[Exeunl  severally. 


SCENE  III.— A Street. 

Enter  Serjeant  Km,  leading  Costar  Prarmain  in  one 

hand,  and  Thomas  Applktkkb  in  the  other,  bèth  drunk. 

Serjeant  Kitr  singe. 

Ou r prentice  Tom  may  now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  sooundrel  master’s  shoes  ; 

For  now  he's  free  to  stng  and  play — 

Over  the  h ilia  and  far  away. 

Chôme.  Over  the  h ilia,  and  over  the  main, 

To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain  : 

The  queen  commanda,  and  well  obey — 

Over  the  h ilia  and  far  away. 

We  ail  shall  lead  more  happy  lires, 

By  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives, 

That  Bcold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day— 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Chôme.  Over  the  hills,  &o. 

Hey,  boys  1 thus  we  soldiers  live  ; drink,  sing, 
dance,  play  ! We  live,  as  one  should  say — we  live 
— ’tis  impossible  to  tell  how  we  live.  We  are  ail 
princes.  Why — why,  you  are  a king — you  are  an 
emperor,  and  l’m  a prince.  Now — an’t  we — 

Apple.  No,  seijeant,  I’il  be  no  emperor. 

Kite.  No  ! 

Apple.  No,  l’U  be  a justice  of  peace. 

Kite.  A justice  of  peace,  man  ! 

Apple.  Ay,  wauns  will  I ; for  since  this  pressing 
act,  they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  under  the 
snn. 

Kite.  Done  1 you  are  a justice  of  peace,  and 
you  are  a king,  and  lama  duke  ; and  a rum  duke, 
an’t  1 ? 

Pear.  Ay,  but  I’U  be  no  king. 

Kite.  What  then  ? 

Pear.  I’il  be  a queen. 

Kite.  A queen  ! 

Pear.  Ay,  queen  of  England  ; that’s  greater 
than  any  king  of  ’em  ail. 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  f&ith  1 Huzza  for  the  queen  ! — 
[Huxxa.]  But  beark’ee^  you  Mr.  Justice,  and  you 
Mr.  Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the  queen' s pictnre  ? 

Both.  No  ! no  ! no  1 

Kite.  I wonder  at  that  ; I'have  two  of  ’em  set 
in  gold,  and  as  like  ber  majesty,  God  bless  the 
mark  ! — See  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[ Takee  two  broad-piecee  out  of  hie  pocket , and  givee  one 
to  eaeh.  \ 

Apple.  The  wonderful  works  of  Nature  ! 

[Looking  at  it. 

Pear . Wbat’s  this  written  about  ? Here’s  a 
posy,  I believe, — Ca-ro-lue. — What’s  that,  ser- 
jeant? 

Kite.  Ob,  Carolus  ! — Why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for 
queen  Anne, — that’s  alL 

Pear.  ’Tis  a fine  thing  to  be  a scollard  ! — Ser- 
jeant, will  you  part  with  this  ? I’il  buy  it  on  you, 
if  it  corne  within  the  compass  of  a crawn. 

Kite.  A crown  ! never  talk  of  buying  ; ’tis  the 
same  thing  among  friends,  you  know;  I présent 
them  to  ye  both  : you  shall  give  me  as  good  a thing. 
Put  ’em  up,  and  remember  your  old  friend,  when 
I am — Over  the  hills  and  far  away  l 

[They  sing  and  put  up  the  numey. 

Enter  Captain  Plumr,  einging. 

Plume.  Over  the  hills  and  over  the  mat», 

To  Flanders , Portugal , or  Spain  : 

The  queen  commandé,  and  we*ü  obey , 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
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Corne  on,  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it,  I;I1  make 
ose  among  ye. — Who  are  these  hearty  lads  ? 

Kits.  Off  with  your  hats  ; ’onnds,  off  with  your 
bats  ! This  is  the  captain,  the  captain. 

Apple.  We  hâve  seen  captains  afore  now,  mun. 

Pear.  Ay,  and  lieutenant- captaina  too;  flesh; 
I'se  keep  on  my  nab  ! 

Apple.  And  Tse  scarcely  doff  mine  for  any  cap- 
tain  in  England.  My  vether’s  a freeholder. 

Plume.  Who  are  these  jolly  lads,  seijeant  ? 

KUe.  A couple  of  honest  brave  fellows,  that  are 
willing  to  serve  the  queen  : I hâve  entertained  ’em 
just  now  as  volunteers  under  your  honour’s  corn- 
mand. 

Plume.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall 
hâve.  Volunteers  are  the  men  I want,  those  are 
the  men  fit  to  make  soldiers,  captains,  générais  l 

Pear.  Wauns,  Tummas,  what’s  this!  are  you 
listed  ? 

Apple.  Flesh,  not  I : are  you,  Costar  ? 

Pear.  Wauns,  not  I ! 

KUe.  What,  not  listed  ! Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! a very 
good  jest  i’faith  ! 

Pear.  Corne,  Tummas,  we’U  go  home. 

Apple.  Ay,  ay,  corne. 

KUe.  Home  ! for  shame,  gentlemen,  behave 
yourselves  better  before  your  captain  ! Dear 
Tummas,  honest  Costar — 

Apple.  No,  no,  we’ll  be  gone. 

KUe.  Nay  then,  I command  you  to  Btay  : I 
place  you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours 
to  watch  the  motion  of  St.  Mary’s  dock,  you;  and 
you  the  motion  of  St  Chad's  : and  he  that  dares 
stir  from  his  post  till  he  be  relieved,  shall  hâve  my 
Bword  in  his  guts  the  next  minute. 

Plume.  What’s  the  matter,  seijeant?  I’m 
afraid  you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

KUe.  I’m  too  mild,  sir  : they  disobey  command, 
sir,  and  one  of  ’em  should  be  shot  for  an  example 
to  the  other. 

Pear.  Shot,  Tummas  ! 

Plume.  Corne,  gentlemen,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Pear.  We  don’t  know;  the  noble  seijeant  is 
pleased  to  be  in  a passion,  sir — but — 

KUe.  They  disobey  command  ; they  deny  their 
being  listed. 

Apple.  Nay,  seijeant,  we  don’t  downright  deny 
it  neither  ; that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  being 
shot  : but  we  humbly  conceive  in  a civil  way,  and 
begging  your  worship’s  pardon,  that  we  may  go 
home. 

Plume.  That’s  easily  known.  Hâve  either  of 
you  received  any  of  the  queen’s  money  ? 

Pear.  Not  a brass  farthing,  sir. 

KUe.  Sir,  they  hâve  each  of  them  received 
three-and-twenty  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  ’tis 
now  in  their  pockets. 

Pear.  Wauns,  if  I hâve  a penny  in  my  pocket 
but  a bent  sixpence,  1*11  be  content  to  be  listed, 
and  shot  into  the  bargain  ! 

Apple.  And  I.  Look  ye  here,  sir. 

Pear.  Ay,  here’g  my  stock  too  : nothingbut  the 
queen’s  picture,  that  the  seijeant  gave  me  just  now. 

KUe.  See  there,  a broad-piece  ! three-and- 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  ; t’other  has  the 
feUow  on’t. 

Plume.  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen,  the  goods 
are  found  upon  you.  Those  pièces  of  gold  are 
worth  three  and-twenty  and  sixpence  each. 

[Whispers  Seijeant  Kits. 


Pear.  So  it  seemB,  that  Carolus  îi 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  in  Latin. 

Apple.  ’Tis  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for 
listed. 

Pear.  Flesh,  but  we  an't,  Tummas  ! — I d 
be  carried  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

Plume.  [Aeide  to  Kits.]  ’Twül  never  do,  Kite 
— your  damned  tricks  will  ruin  me  at  last. — I wos't 
lose  the  fellows  though,  if  I can  help  it. — 
[Aloud.]  Well,  gentlemen,  there  must 
trick  in  this  : my  seijeant  offers  here  to  tnke 
oath  that  you  are  fairly  listed. 

Apple.  Why,  captain,  we  know  that 
soldiers  hâve  more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other 
folks;  but  fbr  me  or  neigfabour  Costar  here,  to 
take  such  an  oath,  ’twould  be  a downright  peijw- 
ration. 

Plume.  [ To  Kits.]  Look’ee,  you  raseal  ! 
villain  ! if  I find  that  you  hâve  imposed 
these  two  honest  fellows,  I’]l  trample  you  to  death, 
you  dog  l Corne,  how  was’t  ? 

Apple.  Nay,  then,  we  will  speak.  Your  aer- 
jeant,  as  you  say,  is  a rogue,  begging  yourwonhtp*s 
pardon — and — 

Pear.  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak  ; you  know 
I can  read. — And  so,  sir,  he  gave  ns  those 
pieees  of  money  for  pictures  of  the  queen,  by 
of  a présent. 

Plume.  How  ! by  way  of  a présent  ! The  sud 
of  a whore  ! 1*11  teach  him  to  abuse  honest  fei- 
Iowb  like  you  l — Scoundrel,  rogne,  villain  ! 

[Beats  Q/TSerjeant  Km,  and /oit orne» 

Both.  O brave  noble  captain  ! Huzza  ! a brave 
captain,  faith  ! 

Pear.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  fbr  a 
beating.  This  is  the  bravest  captain  I ever  savr. 
— Wauns,  I hâve  a month's  mind  to  go  with 
him  I 

Re-enter  Captain  Plomb. 

Plume.  A dog,  to  abuse  two  such  pretty  fel- 
lows as  you  ! — Look’ee,  gentlemen,  I love  a pretty 
feUow  : I corne  among  you  as  an  officer  to  liât  sol- 
diers, not  as  a kidnapper,  to  steal  slaves. 

Pear.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Plume.  I desire  no  man  to  go  with  me  but  as 
I went  myself  : I went  a volunteer,  as  you,  or  you, 
may  do  ; for  a little  time  carried  a musket,  and 
now  I command  a company. 

Apple.  Mind  that,  Costar. — A sweet  gentleman  ! 

Plume.  ’Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I might  take  an 
adv&ntage  of  you  ; the  queen’s  money  was  in  your 
pockets,  my  seijeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath 
you  were  listed  ; but  I scom  to  do  a base  thing, 
you  are  both  of  you  at  your  liberty. 

Pear.  Thank  you,  noble  captain. — Ecod,  I can’t 
find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so  findy. 

- Apple.  Ay,  Costar,  would  healways  hold  in  tins 
mind. 

Plume.  Corne,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'U  teü 
you:  you’re  both  young  tight  fellows,  and  the 
army  is  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  ever  : every 
man  has  his  lot,  and  you  hâve  yours.  Whatthink 
you  now  of  a purse  full  of  French  gold  ont  of  a 
monsieur’®  pocket,  after  you  hâve  dashed  ont  his 
brains  with  the  but  of  your  firelock,  eh  ! 

Pear.  Wauns  ! 1*11  hâve  it,  captain — give  me  a 
shilling,  I’il  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Apple.  Nay,  dear  Costar,  do’na  ; be  advised. 

Plume.  Here,  my  hero,  here  are  two  guineas 
for  thee,  as  eamest  of  what  I’U  do  farther  for  thee. 
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Apple.  Do’na  take  it,  do’na,  dear  Costar  ! 

[Cries,  and  pull»  bock  ht»  arm. 

Pear.  I wull  ! 1 wull  1 — Wauns,  my  mind  gives 
me,  that  I shall  be  a captain  myself. — 1 take  yoor 
money,  sir,  and  now  I am  a gentleman. 

Plume • Give  me  thy  hand,  and  now  yoa  and 
I will  travel  the  world  o'er,  and  command 
wherever  we  tread. — [Aside  to  Costar  Pear- 
main.]  Bring  your  friend  with  y ou,  if  you  ean. 

Pear.  Well,  Tnmmas,  must  we  part  ? 

Apple.  No,  Costar,  1 canno  leave  thee. — Corne, 
captain,  1*11  e'en  go  along  too;  and  if  you  hâve 
two  honester  simpler  lads  in  yoor  company,  than 
we  twa  been,  1*11  say  no  more. 


Plume.  Here,  my  lad. — [Give*  him  money.] 
Now  yonr  name  ? 

Apple . Tnmmas  Àppletree. 

Plume.  And  yours  ? 

Pear.  Costar  Pearmain. 

Plume . Bom  where  ? 

Apple.  Both  in  Herefordshire. 

Plume.  Very  well  ; courage,  my  lads  ! — Now 
we’ll  aing,  Over  the  hille  and  far  away.  [Singa. 
Courage , boy»,  ’tis  one  to  ton. 

But  we  retum  ail  gentlemen  ; 

While  oonquering  colours  we  dieplay , 

Over  the  hiU » and  far  away. 

Over  the  hills,  £o.  [Exeunt  ainging. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Market-place. 

Enter  Captain  Plumb  and  Mr.  Wokthy. 

Wor.  I cannot  forbear  admiring  the  eqnality  of 
onr  two  fortunes.  We  loved  two  ladies,  they  met 
us  half  way,  and  just  as  we  were  upon  the  point  of 
leaping  into  their  arma,  fortune  drops  into  their 
laps,  pride  possesses  their  heurts,  a maggot  fi  Ils 
their  beads,  madness  takes  ’em  by  the  taÜs  ; they 
snort,  kick  up  their  heels,  and  away  they  run. 

Plume.  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon  the 
shore — a couple  of  poor  melancholy  monsters. — 
What  shall  we  do  ? 

Wor.  1 hâve  a trick  for  mine  ; the  letter,  you 
know,  and  the  fortune- teller. 

Plume.  And  I hâve  a trick  for  mine. 

Wor.  What  is’t  ? 

Plume.  FU  never  think  of  her  again. 

Wor.  No  1 

Plume.  No  ; I think  myself  above  administering 
to  the  pride  of  any  woman,  were  she  worth  twelve 
thousand  a year,  and  1 han’t  the  vanity  to  believe 
I shall  ever  gain  a lady  worth  twelve  hundred.  The 
generous  good-natured  Silvia  in  her  smock  I ad- 
mire, but  the  haughty  scornful  Silvia,  with  her 
fortune,  1 despise.  [Bings. 

Corne,  fair  one,  be  Idnd  ; 

You  never  shall  find 
A fellow  80  fit  for  a lover  : 

The  world  shall  view 
My  passion  for  you. 

But  never  your  passion  dieeover. 

I stlll  will  complain 
Of  your  frowns  and  disdaln, 

Though  1 revel  through  ail  your  charma  : 

The  wnrld  shall  déclaré, 

That  I die  with  despair, 

When  1 only  die  in  your  arma. 

I stin  will  adore, 

And  love  more  and  more, 

But,  by  Jove,  if  you  chance  to  prove  cruel, 

TH  get  me  a misa 
That  ftoely  will  kiss, 

Though  I afterwards  drink  water-gruéL 

What,  sneak  ont  o’  town,  and  not  so  much  as  a 
word,  a line,  a compliment  I ’Sdeath,  how  far  off 
does  she  live  ? 1*11  go  and  break  her  Windows. 

Wor.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ay,  and  the  window-bars 
too  to  corne  at  her.  Corne,  corne,  friend,  no  more 
of  your  rough  military  airs. 


Enter  Serjeant  Kits. 

Kite.  Captain  ! sir  ! look  yonder,  she’s  a-coming 
this  way  : ’tis  the  prettiest,  deanest,  little  tit  ! 

Plume.  Now,  Worthy,  to  show  you  how  much 
I am  in  love. — Here  she  cornes  ; and  what  is  that 
great  country  fellow  with  her  ? 

Kite.  I can’t  tell,  sir. 

Enter  Roes,  a basket  on  her  arm,  and  Bullock. 

Rote.  Buy  chickens  ! young  and  tender  ! young 
and  tender  chickens  ! 

Plume.  Here,  you  chickens  ! 

Rote.  Who  calls  ? 

Plume.  Corne  hither,  pretty  maid. 

Rose.  Will  you  please  to  buy,  sir  ? 

Wor.  Yes,  child,  we'll  both  buy. 

Plume.  Nay,  Worthy,  that’a  not  fair,  market  for 
yourself. — Corne,  child,  Fil  buy  ail  you  hâve. 

Rote.  Then  ail  I hâve  is  at  your  service. 

[Curtsies. 

Wor.  Then  I must  shift  for  myself,  I find. 

[Jftrtt. 

Plume.  Let  me  see  ; young  and  tender  you  sayl 

[Chucks  her  under  the  ehln. 

Rote.  As  ever  you  tasted  in  your  life,  sir. 

Plume.  Corne,  I must  examine  your  basket  to 
the  bottom,  my  dear. 

Rote.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  put  in  your  hand  ; 
feel,  sir  ; I warrant  my  ware  as  good  as  any  in  the 
market. 

Plume . And  Fil  buy  it  ail,  child,  were  it  ten 
times  more. 

Rote.  Sir,  I can  furnish  you. 

Plume.  Corne  then,  we  won't  quarrel  about  the 
price,  they’re  fine  birds. — Pray  what’ s your  name, 
pretty  créature  ? 

Rote.  Rose,  sir.  My  father  is  a farmer  within 
three  short  mile  o*  the  town  ; wekeep  this  market; 
1 sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  butter,  and  my  brother 
Bullock  there  sells  corn. 

Bull.  Corne,  sister,  haste  ye,  we  shall  be  leat 
a hoame.  [ Whistles  about  the  stage. 

Plume.  Kite  ! — [Tips  him  the  wink,  he  retums 
»/.]  Pretty  Mrs.  Rose — you  hâve,  let  me  see — how 
many  ? 

Rote.  A dozen,  sir,  and  they  are  richly  worth  a 
crawn. 

Bull.  Corne,  Ruose,  Ruose  ! I sold  fifty  strake 
o’  barley  to-day  in  half  this  time  ; but  you  will 
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higgle  and  higgle  for  a penny  more  than  the  com- 
modity  is  worth. 

Rose.  What’s  that  to  yony  oaf  ? I can  make  as 
much  ont  of  a groat  as  yon  can  out  of  fourpence, 
I’m  sure.  The  gentleman  bids  fair,  and  when  I 
mect  with  a chapman  1 know  how  to  make  the  best 
on  him  : and  so,  sir,  I say,  for  a crawn-piece,  the 
bargain’s  yours. 

Plume.  Here's  a gninea,  my  dear. 

Rose.  I can’t  change  yonr  money,  sir. 

Plume.  Indeed,  indeed,  but  yon  can  : mylodging 
is  hard  byf  yon  shall  bring  home  the  chickens, 
and  wefll  make  change  there. 

[Qoes  off*  'RœnfoUows  him. 

Rite.  So,  sir,  as  I was  telüng  yon,  I hâve  seen 
one  of  these  hussars  eat  np  a ravelin  for  his  break- 
fast,  and  afterwards  pick  his  teeth  with  a palisado. 

Bull.  Ay,  yon  soldiers  see  very  strange  things. 
But  pray,  sir,  what  is  a ravelin  ? 

Rite.  Why,  ’ds  like  a modem  minced  pie,  but 
the  crust  is  confounded  hard,  and  the  plnms  are 
somewhat  hard  of  digestion. 

Bull.  Then  your  palisado,  pray  what  may  he  be? 
— Corne,  Ruose,  pray  ha’  done. 

Rite.  Your  palisado  is  a pretty  sort  of  bodkin, 
about  the  thickness  of  my  leg. 

Bull.  [Asûle.]  That’s  a fi  b,  T believe. — [Aloud.] 
Eh  ! where’s  Ruose  ? Ruose  ! Ruose  ! ’sflesh, 
where's  Ruose  gone  ? 

Rite.  She’s  gone  with  the  captain. 

Bull.  The  captain  ! wauns,  there's  no  pressing 
of  women,  sure  ? 

Rite.  But  there  is,  sir. 

Bull.  If  the  captain  shonld  press  Ruose  I should 
be  ruiued  ! Which  way  went  she  ? Oh,  the  devil 
take  your  rablins  and  palisadoes  ! [Exit. 

Rite.  Y ou  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  them, 
honest  Bullock,  or  I shall  miss  of  my  aim. 

Re-entcr  Mr.  Wobthy. 

Wor.  Why,  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow  in 
nature  to  your  captain  ; admirable  in  your  way,  I 
find. 

Rite.  Yes,  sir,  I understand  my  business,  I will 
say  it — Yon  must  know,  sir,  I was  boni  a gipsy, 
and  bred  among  that  crew  till  I was  ten  year  old. 
There  I leorned  canting  and  lying.  I was  bought 
from  my  mother,  Cleopatra,  by  a certain  nobleman 
for  three  pistoles  ; who,  liking  my  beauty,  made  me 
his  page  ; there  1 leamed  impudence  and  pimping. 

I was  tumed  off  for  wearing  my  lord’s  linen,  and 
drinking  mj  lady’a  ratafia  ; and  then  tumed  bailifTs 
follower  : there  I learned  bullying  and  swearing. 

I at  last  got  into  the  army,  and  there  I leamed 
whoring  and  drinking  : so  that  if  your  worship 
pleases  to  cast  up  the  whole  sum,  viz.  canting, 
lving,  impudence,  pimping,  bullying,  swearing, 
wboring,  drinking,  and  a halberd,  you  will  find  the 
sum  total  amount  to  a recruiting  seijeant. 

Wor.  And  pray,  what  induced  you  to  turn 
soldier  ? 

Rite.  Hunger  and  ambition,  the  fears  of  starv- 
ing,  and  hopes  of  a truncheon,  led  me  along  to  a 
gentleman,  with  a fair  tongue  and  a fair  periwig, 
who  loaded  me  with  promises  ; but  egad,  it  was 
the  lightest  load  that  ever  I felt  in  my  life.  He 
promised  to  advance  me,  and  indeed  he  did  so — to 
a garret  in  the  Savoy.  I asked  him  why  he  put 
me  in  prison  ; he  called  me  lying  dog,  and  said  l j 
was  in  garrison  ; and,  indeed,  ’tis  a garrison  ' 
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that  may  hold  out  till  doomsday  before  I should  ! 
desire  to  take  it  again.  But  here  cornes  justice 
Balance.  ! 

Enter  Justice  Balança  and  Buxxocx. 

Bal.  Here,  you  æijeant,  where’s  jour  captain?  | 
Here’s  a poor  foolish  fellow  cornes  clamouring  to  : 
me  with  a com  plaint  that  your  captain  has  preased  I 
his  sister. — Do  you  know  anything  of  this  znatter,  , 
Worthy  ? \ 

Wor.  Ha  1 ha  ! ha  1 I know  his  sister  is  gone 
with  Plume  to  his  lodging,  to  sell  him  tome 
chickens. 

Bal.  Is  that  ail?  the  fellow’s  a fool. 

Bull.  I know  that,  an’t  please  yon  ; but  if  yov 
worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a warrant  to  bring  hcr 
before  you,  for  fear  of  the  worst. 

Bal.  Thou’rt  mad,  fellow,  thy  aîster’s  safe 
enough. 

Rite.  I hope  so  too.  lAsUe. 

Wor.  Hast  thou  no  more  sense,  fellow,  than  to 
believe  that  the  captain  can  liât  women  ? 

Bull.  I know  not  whether  they  liât  them,  or 
what  they  do  with  them,  but,  I am  sure,  they 
carry  as  many  women  as  men  with  them  out  of  the 
country. 

Bal.  But  how  came  you  not  to  go  along  with 
your  sister  ? 

Bull.  Luord,  sir,I  thought  no  more  of  her  gorng 
than  1 do  of  the  day  I shall  die  ; but  this  gentleman 
here,  not  suspecting  any  hurt  neither,  I believe— 

[ To  Kite.]  Yon  tbougbt  no  harm,  friend,  did  ye? 

Rite.  Lackaday,  sir,  not  I ! — [A eide.  J Onlj 
that,  I believe,  I shall  marry  her  to-morrow. 

Bal.  I begin  to  smell  powder. — Well,  friend, 
but  what  did  that  gentleman  with  you  t 

Bull.  Why,  sir,  he  entertained  me  with  a fine 
8tory  of  a great  fight  between  the  Hungariass,  1 ■ 
think  it  was,  and  the  Irish  ; and  so,  sir,  while  we 
were  in  the  heat  of  the  b&ttle — the  captain  carried 
off  the  baggage. 

Bal.  Seijeant,  go  along  with  this  fellow  to  your 
captain,  give  him  my  humble  service,  and  I désire  1 
him  to  discharge  the  wench,  though  he  has  listed 
her. 

Bull.  Ay,  and  if  he  ben’t  free  for  that,  he  shall 
hâve  another  man  in  her  place. 

Rite.  Corne,  honest  friend — [Aside.]  You  shall 
go  to  my  quarte rs  instead  of  the  captain’s. 

[Exit  with  Bcllocs. 

Bal.  We  must  get  this  mad  captain  his  complé- 
ment of  men,  and  send  him  a-packing,  elsè  he’ü 
overrun  the  country. 

Wor.  You  see,  sir,  how  little  he  values  yovr 
daughtePs  diadain  ! 

Bal.  I like  him  the  better  ; I was  just  soch 
another  fellow  at  his  âge.  I never  set  my  heart 
upon  any  woman  so  much  as  to  make  myself  unessy 
at  the  disappointment  ; but  what  was  very  sur- 
prising  both  to  myself  and  friends,  I changed  o’th* 
sudden,  from  the  most  fickle  lover  to  the  most 
constant  husband  in  the  world.  Bot  how  go» 
your  affair  with  Melinda  ? 

Wor.  Very  slowly.  Cupid  had  fbrmerly  wing*» 
but  I think,  in  this  âge,  he  goes  upon  crutchei  ; or,  ; 

I fancy  Venus  has  been  dallying  with  her  crippk  , 
Vulcan  when  my  amour  commenced,  which  h»  ' 
made  it  go  on  so  lamely  ; my  mistress  has  got  * 1 
| captain  too,  but  such  a captain  ! As  I lire,  jooder 
■ he  cornes  ! 
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Bal.  Who?  that  bluff  fellow  in  the  sasb!  I 
don't  know  him. 

Wor.  But  I engage  be  knows  you,  and  every- 
body  at  first  sight  : bis  impudence  were  a prodigy, 
were  not  bis  ignorance  proportionable.  He  bas  the 
most  universal  acquaintance  of  any  man  living  ; for 
he  won’t  be  atone,  and  nobody  wiU  keep  him  com- 
pany twice.  Then  he’s  a Cœsar  among  tbe  women, 
Vent,  vidi,  vici,  that’s  ail  : if  he  bas  but  talked 
with  tbe  maid,  he  swears  be  bas  tain  witb  the 
mistress.  But  tbe  most  surprising  part  of  his 
cbaracter  is  bis  memory,  which  is  the  most  prodi- 
gious  and  tbe  most  trifling  in  the  world. 

Bal.  I bave  met  with  such  men  ; and  I take  this 
good-for-notbing  memory  to  proceed  from  a certain 
contexture  of  the  brain,  which  is  purely  adapted  to 
im  pertinences,  and  there  they  lodge  secure,  tbe 
owner  having  no  thoughts  of  bis  own  to  disturb 
them.  I bave  known  a man  as  perfect  as  a chro- 
nologer,  as  to  the  day  and  year  of  most  important 
transactions,  but  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
causes,  springs,  or  conséquences  of  any  one  thing 
of  moment.  I hâve  known  another  acquire  so  mucb 
by  travel,  as  to  tell  you  tbe  names  of  most  places 
in  Europe,  witb  their  distances  of  miles,  leagues, 
or  bours,  as  punctually  as  a postboy  ; but  for  any- 
thing  else,  as  ignorant  as  the  horse  that  cames  the 
mail. 

Wor.  This  is  your  man,  sir,  add  but  tbe  tra- 
veller’s  privilège  of  lying  ; and  even  that  he  abuses. 
This  is  tbe  picture,  behold  the  life  ! 

| Enter  Captain  Braskn. 

| Bras . Mr.  Worthy,  I am  your  servant,  and  so 

forth. — Heark’ee,  my  dear. 

Wor.  Whispering,  sir,  before  company  is  not 
manners,  and  when  nobody’s  by  ’tis  foolish. 

Bras.  Company  ! Mort  de  ma  vie  ! I beg  the 
gentleman’s  pardon  ; who  is  he  ? 

Wor.  Ask  him. 

Bras.  So  I will. — My  dear,  I am  your  servant, 
and  so  forth — your  name,  my  dear  ? 

Bal.  Very  laconic,  sir  ! 

Bras.  Laconic  ! a very  good  name,  truly  ; I 
hâve  known  several  of  the  Laconics  abroad. — Poor 
Jack  Laconic  ! he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lan- 
den.  I remember  that  he  had  a blue  ribbon  in  his 
bat  that  very  day,  and  affcer  he  fell,  we  found  a 
piece  of  neat’s  tongue  in  his  pocket. 

Bal.  Pray,  sir,  did  the  French  attack  us,  or 
we  them,  at  Landen  ? 

Bras.  The  French  attack  us  ! Oons,  sir,  are 
you  a Jacobite  ? 

Bal.  Why  that  question  ? 

Èraz.  Because  none  but  a Jacobite  could  think 
that  the  French  durât  attack  us.  No,  sir,  we 
attacked  them  on  the — I hâve  reason  to  remember 
; the  time,  for  I had  two-and-twenty  horses  killed 
under  me  that  day. 

Wor.  Then,  sir,  you  must  hâve  rid  mightyhard. 

Bal.  Or  perhaps,  sir,  like  my  countryman,  you 
rid  upon  half-a-dozen  horses  at  once. 

Bras.  What  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ? I tell 
you  they  were  killed,  ail  torn  to  pièces  by  cannon- 
shot,  except  six  I staked  to  death  upon  the  enemies 
chevaux -de -frise. 

Bal.  Noble  captain,  may  I crave  your  name  ! 

Bras.  Brazen,  at  your  service. 

Bal.  Oh,  Brazen,  a very  good  name;  I bave 
! know  several  of  the  Brazens  abroad. 


Wor.  Do  you  know  captain  Plume,  sir  ? 

Bras.  Is  he  anything  related  to  Frank  Plume  in 
Northamptonshire  ? — Honest  Frank  ! many,  many 
a dry  bottle  hâve  we  cracked  hand  to  fist.  You 
must  hâve  known  his  brother  Charles  that  was  con- 
cerned  in  the  India  company,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  old  Tonguepad,  the  master  in  chancery, 
a very  pretty  woman,  only  squinted  a little.  She 
died  in  childbed  of  her  first  child  ; but  the  child 
survived,  ’twas  a daughter,  but  whether  ’twas  called 
Margaret  or  Margery,  upon  my  soûl,  I can't  re- 
member.— [ Looking  on  his  « catch."]  But,  gentle- 
men, I must  meet  a lady,  a twenty  thousand 
pounder,  presently,  upon  the  walk  by  the  water. — 
Worthy,  your  servant — Laconic,  yours.  [Exit. 

Bal.  If  you  can  hâve  so  mean  an  opinion  of 
Melinda  as  to  be  jealous  of  this  fellow,  I think 
she  ought  to  give  you  cause  to  be  so. 

Wor.  I don’t  think  she  encourages  him  so  much 
for  gaining  herself  a lover,  as  to  set  me  up  a rival. 
Were  there  any  crédit  to  be  given  to  his  words,  I 
should  believe  Melinda  had  made  him  this  assig- 
nation. I must  go  see  ; sir,  you’U  pardon  me. 

Bal.  Ay,  ay,  sir,  you’re  a man  of  business. — 
[Exil  Mr.  Worthy.]  But  what  hâve  we  got 
here  ? 

Re-enter  Ross,  tinging. 

Rose.  And  I shall  be  a lady,  a captain’s  lady  and 
ride  single  upon  a white  horse  with  a star,  upon  a 
velvet  side-saddle  ; and  I shall  go  to  London,  snd 
see  the  tombe,  and  the  lions,  and  the  queen. — Sir, 
an  please  your  worskip,  I hâve  often  seen  your 
worship  ride  through  our  grounds  a-hunting,  beg- 
ging  your  worship’s  pardon— pray  what  may  this 
lace  be  worth  a yard  ? [Showing  tome  lace. 

Bal.  Right  Mechlin,  by  this  light  ! Where  did 
you  get  this  lace,  child  ? 

Rose.  No  matter  for  that,  sir,  I came  honestly 
by  it. 

Bal.  I question  it  much. 

Rose.  And  see  here,  sir,  a fine  Turkey-shell  snuff- 
box,  and  fine  mangery,  see  here. — [ Takes  snuff 
affectedly."]  The  captain  learned  me  how  to  take 
it  with  an  air. 

Bal . Oho  ! the  captain  1 now  the  murder’s 
out.  And  so  the  captain  taught  you  to  take  it 
with  an  air  ? 

Rose.  Yes,  and  give  it  with  an  air  too. — Will 
your  worship  please  to  tas  te  my  snuff? 

[Offert  the  box  affectedly. 

Bal.  You  are  a very  apt  scholar,  pretty  maid. 
And  pray,  what  did  you  give  the  captain  for  these 
fine  things  ? 

Rose.  He’s  tohave  my  brother  for  a soldier,  and 
two  or  tbree  sweethearts  that  I hâve  in  the  country, 
they  shall  ail  go  with  the  captain.  Oh,  he’s  the 
finest  man,  and  the  humblest  withal  ! Would  you 
believe  it,  sir,  he  carried  me  up  with  him  to  his 
own  chamber,  with  as  much  fam-mam-mill-yara- 
rality  as  if  1 had  been  the  best  lady  in  the  land  ! 

Bal.  Oh  ! he’s  a mighty  familier  gentleman,  as 
can  be. 

Rose.  But  I must  beg  your  worship’s  pardon, 
I must  go  seek  out  my  brother  Bullock. 

[Runt  off  tinging. 

Bal.  If  ail  office»  took  the  same  method  of 
recruiting  with  this  gentleman,  they  might  corne  in 
time  to  be  fathers  as  well  as  captains  of  their 
companies. 
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JU-enter  Captain  Plumb  ringing , with  his  arm  round 

Roajb. 

Plume.  But  ii  is  not  so 

With  Ihose  that  go, 

Through  frost  and  «note. 

Most  apropos, 

My  maid  with  the  miïking-paü. 

— [Aride.]  How,  the  justice  I then  I’m  arraigned, 
condemned,  and  executed. 

Bal.  Oh,  my  noble  captain  ! 

Rose . And  my  noble  captain  too,  sir. 

Plume,  [A ride  to  Ross.]  ’Sdeath,  child  ! are 
yon  mad  ! — [Aloud.]  Mr.  Balance,  I am  so  full 
of  business  about  my  recruits,  that  I han’t  a 
moment’s  time  to — I hâve  just  now  three  or  four 
people  to— 

Bal.  Nay,  captain,  I must  speak  to  you. 

Rose.  And  so  must  I too,  captain. 

Plume . Any  other  time,  sir — I cannot  for  my 
life,  sir — 

Bal.  Pray,  sir — 

Plume.  Twenty  thousand  things — I would — but 
now,  sir,  pray — devil  take  me — I cannot — I must — 

[Breaks  atoay. 

Bal.  Nay,  I’il  follow  you.  [Exit. 

Rose.  And  1 too.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II — A WaJk  by  the  Sevem. 

Enter  Mxliwda  and  Lucy. 

Met.  And  pray,  was  it  a ring,  or  buckle,  or  pen- 
dants, or  knots  ? or,  in  what  shape  was  the  al- 
mighty  gold  transformed,  that  has  bribed  you  so 
much  in  his  favour  P 

Lucy.  Indeed,  madam,  the  last  bribe  I had  was 
from  the  captain,  and  that  was  only  a small  piece 
of  Flanders  edging  for  pinnera. 

Mel.  Ay,  Flanders  lace  is  as  constant  a présent 
from  officers  to  their  women,  as  something  else  is 
from  their  women  to  them.  They  every  year  bring 
over  a cargo  of  lace,  to  cheat  the  queen  of  her 
duty,  and  her  subjects  of  their  honesty. 

Lucy.  They  only  barter  one  sort  of  prohibited 
goods  for  another,  madam. 

Mel.  Has  any  of  ’em  been  bartering  with  you, 
Mrs.  Pert,  that  you  talk  so  like  a trader? 

Lucy.  Madam,  you  talk  as  peevishly  to  me,  as 
if  it  were  my  fault  ; the  crime  is  none  of  mine, 
though  I prétend  to  excuse  it  : thongh  he  should 
not  see  you  this  week,  can  I help  it  ? But  as  I was 
saying,  madam— -his  friend,  captain  Plume,  has  so 
taken  him  up  these  two  days. 

Mel.  Psha  ! would  his  friend,  the  captain,  were 
tied  upon  his  back  1 I warrant,  he  has  never  been 
sober  since  that  confounded  captain  came  to  town. 
Thé  devil  take  ail  officers,  I say  ! they  do  the  nation 
more  harm  by  debauching  us  at  home,  than  they 
do  good  by  defending  us  abroad.  No  sooner  a 
captain  cornes  to  town,  but  ail  the  young  fellows 
flock  about  him,  and  we  can’t  keep  a man  to 
ourselves. 

Lucy . One  would  imagine,  madam,  by  your 
concem  for  Worthy's  absence,  that  you  should  use 
him  becter  when  he’s  with  you. 

Mel.  Who  told  you,  pray,  that  I was  concerned 
for  his  absence  ? I’m  only  vexed  that  I’ve  had 
nothing  said  to  me  these  two  days.  One  may  like 
the  love,  and  despise  the  lover,  I hope;  as  one 


may  love  the  treason,  and  hâte  the  traitor.  Oh, 
here  cornes  another  captain,  and  a rogne  that  has 
the  confidence  to  make  love  to  me  ; bat,  indeed,  I 
don*t  wonder  at  that,  when  he  has  the  assurance  to 
fancy  himself  a fine  gentleman. 

Lucy.  If  he  should  speak  o’  th’  assignation,  I 
should  be  ruined.  [AsUe. 

Enter  Captain  Beazbt. 

Br  eus.  [Aside.]  True  to  the  touch,  firith!— 
[Aloud.]  Madam,  I am  your  humble  servant,  and 
ail  that,  madam. — A fine  river  this  same  Sevem. — 
Do  you  love  fishing,  madam  ? 

Mel.  ’Tis  a pretty  melancholy  amusement  for 
lovera. 

Brcus.  Fil  go  buy  hooks  and  lines  presently  ; fbr 
you  must  know,  madam,  that  I hâve  served  ia 
Flanders  against  the  French,  in  Hungary  against 
the  Turks,  and  in  Tangier  against  the  Moore,  and 
I was  never  so  much  in  love  before  ; and  split  me, 
madam,  in  ail  the  wun peigna  I ever  made,  I hâve 
not  seen  so  fine  a woman  as  your  ladyship. 

Mel.  And  from  ail  the  men  1 ever  saw,  I never 
had  so  fine  a compliment  ; but  you  soldiers  are  the 
beat  bred  men,  that  we  must  allow. 

Brax.  Some  of  us,  madam. — But  there  ara 
brutes  among  us  too,  very  sad  brutes  ; fbr  my  own 
part,  I hâve  always  had  the  good  luck  to  piove 
agreeable. — I hâve  had  very  considérable  ofien, 
madam — I might  hâve  married  a German  prince*, 
worth  fifty  thousand  crowns  a year,  but  her  store 
disgusted  me. — The  daughter  of  a Turkish  bashav 
fell  in  love  with  me  too,  when  I was  prisoner 
among  the  Infidels  ; she  offered  to  rob  ber  fother 
of  his  treasure,  and  make  her  escape  with  me  ; but 
I don’t  know  how,  my  time  was  not  corne  ; hanging 
and  marnage,  you  know,  go  by  deatiny  ; fote  has 
reserved  me  for  a Shropahire  lady  with  twenty 
thousand  pound. — Do  you  know  any  such  peraoa, 
madam  ? 

Mel.  [Aside.]  Extravagant  coxcomb! — l Aloud.] 
To  be  sure,  a great  man  y ladies  of  that  fortune 
would  be  proud  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brazen. 

Brax.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  there  aie 
women  of  very  good  quality  of  the  name  of  Brazen. 

Enter  Mr.  Wokthy. 

Mel.  [. Aside .]  Oh,  are  you  there,  gentleman  ? 
— [Aloud.]  Corne,  captain,  we*ll  walk  this  wny, 
give  me  your  hand. 

Brax.  My  hand,  heart’s  blood,  and  gâta  aie 
at  your  service. — Mr.  Worthy,  your  servant,  my 
dear.  [Exit,  leading  Mclikoa,  iMcrJbilesnog-  t 

Wor.  Death  and  fire,  this  is  not  to  be  borne  \ 

Enter  Captain  Puma. 

Plume.  No  more  it  is,  faith. 

Wor . What? 

Plume.  The  March  beer  at  the  Raven.  I bave 
been  doubly  serving  the  queen — raisiog  men,  and 
raising  the  excise.  Recruidng  and  «Wtiflf  are 
rare  friends  to  the  excise. 

Wor.  You  an’t  drunk  ? 

Plume.  No,  no,  whimmcal  only  ; I could  be 
mighty  foolish,  and  fancy  myself  mighty  vitty. 
Reason  still  keeps  its  throne,  but  it  nodn  a Ktde, 
that’s  alL 

Wor.  Then  you're  just  fit  for  a frolic. 

Plume.  As  fit  as  dose  pinners  for  a punk  iatfce 
pit. 
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Wor.  There’s  yoar  play  then,  recover  me  that 
vessel  from  that  Tangerine. 

Plume . She’s  well  rigged,  but  how  U ahe 
manned  ? 

Wor.  By  cap  tain  Brazen,  that  I told  you  of 
to-day.  Sbe  is  called  the  Melinda,  a firet  rate,  I 
can  assure  you  ; she  sheered  off  with  him  just  now, 
on  purpose  to  affront  me  ; but  according  to  your 
advice  I would  take  no  notice,  because  I would 
seem  to  be  above  a concern  for  her  behaviour. — 
But  bave  a care  of  a quarreL 

Plume . No,  no,  I never  quarrel  with  anything 
in  my  caps  but  an  oyster  wench,  or  a cookmaid  ; 
and  if  tbey  ben’t  civil,  I knock  ’em  down.  But 
heark’ee,  my  friend,  Fil  make  love,  and  I must 
make  love.  I tell  you  what,  I’ll  make  love  like  a 
platoon. 

Wor.  Platoon,  how’s  that  ? 

Plume.  Fil  kneel,  stoop,  and  stand,  faith  ; most 
ladies  are  gained  by  platooning. 

Wor.  Here  they  corne  ; I must  leave  you.  {Exit. 

Plume . So  ! now  must  I look  as  sober  and  as 
demure  as  a whore  at  a christening. 

Re  enter  C&pt&in  Brazbn  and  Uxlikda. 

Brax.  Who’s  that,  madam  ? 

Mel.  A brother  officer  of  youra,  I suppose,  sir. 

Brax.  Ày  ! — [To  Plume.]  My  dear  ! 

Plume.  My  dear  I [*«»  and  embrace. 

Brax.  My  dear  boy,  how  is’t  ? Your  name,  my 
dear  ? If  1 be  not  mistaken,  I hâve  seen  your  face. 

Plume.  I never  saw  yours  in  my  life,  my  dear. 
— But  there's  a face  weU  known,  as  the  sun’s  that 
shines  on  ail,  and  is  by  ail  adored. 

Brax.  Hâve  you  any  pretensions,  sir? 

Plume . Pretensions! 

Brax.  That  is,  sir,  hâve  you  ever  served  abroad  ? 

Plume.  Ihave  served  at  home,  sir,  for  âges  served 
this  cruel  fair — and  that  will  serve  the  turn,  sir. 

Mel.  So,  between  the  fool  and  the  rake  1 shall 
bring  a fine  spot  of  work  upon  my  hands  !— I see 
Worthy  yonaer — I could  be  content  to  be  friends 
with  him,  would  he  corne  this  way.  I A eide. 

Brax.  Will  you  fight  for  the  lady,  sir  ? 

Plume.  No,  sir,  but  FU  hâve  her  notwithstanding. 

Thou  peerless  princess  ofSalopian  plaine , 

Envied  by  nymphe , and  worehipp'd  bythe  ewaine  ! 

Brax.  Oons,  sir,  not  fight  for  her  ! 

Plume.  Prithee  be  quiet — 1 shall  be  out — 

Behold,  how  humbly  doee  the  Sevem  glide, 

To  greet  thee  princess  of  the  Sevem  eide  ! 

Brax.  Don’t  mind  him,  madam. — If  he  were 
not  so  weU  dressed,  I should  take  him  for  a poet. 
— But  Fil  show  the  différence  presently. — Corne, 
madam — we’ll  place  you  between  us  ; and  now  the 
longest  s word  cames  her.  {.Bravas:  Melinda shrieks. 

Re-enterMr.  Worthy. 

Mel.  Oh  ! Mr.  Worthy  1 save  me  from  these 
madmen.  [Exit  with  Worthy. 

Plume.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! why  don't  you  foUow,  sir, 
and  fight  the  bold  ravisher  ? 

Brax.  No,  sir,  you  are  my  man. 

Plume.  1 don’t  like  the  wages,  and  I won’t  be 
your  man. 

Brax.  Then  you’re  not  worth  my  sword. 

Plume.  No  ! pray  what  did  it  cost  ? 

Brax.  It  cost  me  twenty  pistoles  in  France,  and 
my  enemies  thousands  of  lives  in  Flanders. 

Plume.  Then  they  had  a dear  bargain. 


Enter  Silvia  in  mate  apparet. 

Sih.  Save  ye,  save  ye,  gentlemen  1 

Brax.  My  dear,  I’m  yours. 

Plume.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  ? 

Brax.  No,  but  I will  presently. — [ To  Silvia.] 
Your  name,  my  dear  ? 

Silv.  Wilful  ; Jack  Wilful,  at  your  service. 

Brax.  What,  the  Kentish  Wilfuls,  or  those  of 
Staffordshire  ? 

Silv.  Both,  sir,  both  ; Fm  related  to  aU  the  Wil- 
fuls in  Europe,  and  Fm  head  of  the  family  at 
présent 

Plume.  Do  you  live  in  this  country,  sir  ? 

Silv.  Yes,  sir,  I live  where  I stand  ; I hâve  neither 
home,  house,  nor  habitation,  beyond  this  spot  of 
ground. 

Brax.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Silv.  A rake. 

Plume.  In  the  army,  I présumé. 

Silv.  No,  but  I intend  to  list  immediately. — 
Look’ee,  gentlemen,  he  that  bids  me  fairest  shall 
hâve  me. 

Brax.  Sir,  Fil  prefer  you,  Fil  make  you  a cor- 
porel this  minute. 

Plume.  Corporel  ! Fil  make  you  my  companion, 
you  shall  eat  with  me. 

Brax.  You  shall  drink  with  me. 

Plume.  You  shall  lie  with  me,  you  young  rogne. 

{Risses  her. 

Brax . You  shall  receive  your  pay,  and  do  no 
duty. 

Silv.  Then  you  must  make  me  a field  officer. 

Plume.  Pho  ! pho  ! Fil  do  more  than  ail  this  ; 
Fil  make  you  a corporel,  and  give  you  a brevet  for 
seijeant. 

Brax.  Can  you  read  and  Write,  sir  ? 

Silv.  Yes. 

Brax.  Then  your  business  is  done — Fil  make 
you  chaplain  to  the  régiment. 

Silo.  Your  promises  are  so  equal,  that  Fm  at  a 
loss  to  choose.  There  is  one  Plume,  that  I hear 
much  commended,  in  town  ; pray,  which  of  you  is 
captain  Plume  ? 

Plume.  I am  captain  Plume. 

Brax.  No,  no,  I am  captain  Plume. 

Silv.  Heyday  ! 

Plume • Captain  Plume  ! Fm  your  servant,  my 
dear. 

Brax.  Captain  Brazen  ! I am  yours. — [A  aide.'} 
The  fellow  dare  not  fight 

Enter  Serjeant  Kits. 

Rite.  [ To  Captain  Plume.]  Sir,  if  you  please — 

Plume.  No,  no,  there’s  your  captain. — Captain 
Plume,  your  seijeant  here  hasgot  so  drunk,  he  mis- 
takes  me  for  you. 

Brax . He’s  an  incorrigible  sot  ! — [ To  Silvia.] 
Here,  my  Hector  of  Holborn,  forty  shillings  for  you. 

Plume.  I forbid  the  bans. — Look’ee,  friend,  you 
shall  list  with  captain  Brazen. 

Silv.  I will  see  captain  Brazen  hanged  first  ! I 
will  list  with  captain  Plume,  I am  a freeborn 
Englishman,  and  will  be  a slave  my  own  way. — 
[To  Captain  Brazen.]  Look’ee,  sir,  will  you 
stand  by  me  ? 

Brax.  I warrant  you,  my  lad. 

Silo.  [To  Captain  Plume.]  Then  I will  tell 
you,  captain  Brazen,  that  you  are  an  ignorant, 
pretending,  impudent  coxcomb. 

Brax.  Ay,  aj,  a sad  dog. 
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Silv.  A very  sad  dog. — Give  me  the  money, 
noble  captain  Plume. 

Plume.  Then  you  won’t  liât  with  captain  Brazen  ? 

Silv.  I won’t. 

Brax.  Never  mind  him,  child,  l'U  end  the  dis- 
pute presently. — He&rk’ee,  zny  dear. 

[Takes  Captain  Plumb  to  ont  ride  qfthe  stage,  and 
entertains  him  in  dumb  show. 

Kite . Sir,  he  in  the  plain  coat  is  captain  Plume! 
I am  his  seijeant,  and  will  take  my  oath  on’t. 

Silv.  What  ! are  you  seijeant  Kite  ? 

Kite.  At  jour  service. 

Silv.  Then  I would  not  talce  your  oath  for  a 
farthing. 

Kite.  A very  understanding  youth  of  his  âge  ! — 
Pray,  sir,  let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face  ? 

Silv.  Well,  sir,  what  hâve  you  to  say  to  my  face  ! 

Kite.  The  very  image  and  superscription  of  my 
brother  ; twobullets  of  the  same  caliver  were  never 
so  like  : sure  it  must  be  Charles,  Charles  ! 

SHv.  What  d’ye  mean  by  Charles  ? 

Kite.  The  voice  too,  only  a little  variation  in 
Effa  ut  Hat. — My  dear  brother,  for  I must  call  you 
so,  if  you  should  hâve  the  fortune  to  enter  into  the 
most  noble  society  of  the  sword,  I bespeak  you  for 
a comrade. 

Silv.  No,  sir,  l’U  be  your'captain’s  comrade,  if 
anybody’s. 

Kite.  Ambition  there  again  ! ’Tis  a noble  pas- 
sion for  a soldier  ; by  that  I gained  this  glorious 
halberd.  Ambition  ! I see  a commission  in  his  face 
already.  Pray,  noble  captain,  give  me  leave  to 
sainte  you.  [Offert  to  kiss  her. 

Silv.  What,  men  kiss  one  another  ! 

Kite.  We  office»  do  : ’tis  our  way  ; we  live 
together  like  man  and  wife,  al  way  s either  kissing  or 
fighting. — But  I see  a storm  coming. 

Silv.  Now,  seijeant,  I shall  see  who  is  your 
captain  by  your  knocking  down  the  t'other. 


Kite.  My  captain  scorns  assistance,  sir. 

Brax.  How  dare  you  contend  for  anything,  amà 
not  dare  to  draw  your  sword  ? But  you’re  s 
young  fellow,  and  hâve  not  been  much  abroad  ; I 
excuse  that,  but  prithee  resign  the  man,  prithee  de;  i 
you’re  a very  honest  fellow.  \ 

Plume.  You  lie  ; and  you  are  a son  of  a arbore. 

[Draws  and  makes  up  to  Captain  Bsim, 

Brax.  Hold  ! hold  ! did  not  you  refuse  to  figfcs  1 
for  the  lady  ? [Betirmf.  \ 

Plume . I always  do — but  for  a man  l’U  fight  | 
knee  deep  : bo  you  lie  again. 

[Plumb  and  Brazbn  fight  a traverse  or  tteo  abmtt  Sr  ! 
stage  / Bilvia  draws,  and  is  held  bp  Km.  teko  semis 
to  arms  with  his  mouth  ; takes  Bilvia  in  his  arms.  and 
canries  her  qff. 

Brax.  Hold  ! where’s  the  man  ? 

Plume.  Gone. 

Brax.  Then  what  do  we  fight  for  ? — [Paii  «ijl]  i 
Now  let’s  embrace,  my  dear.  • 

Plume.  [. Putting  tip.]  With  ail  my  heart,  my  . 
àesi.—[Aside.~\  1 suppose  Kite  bas  listed  him  by 
this  time.  C cmhrau. 

Brax.  You  are  a brave  fellow,  I always  fight 
with  a man  before  I make  him  my  friend  ; and  if 
once  1 find  he  will  fight,  I never  quarrel  with 
afterwards. — And  now  l’U  tell  you  a secret,  my  dear 
friend,  that  lady  that  we  frighted  ont  of  the  walk 
just  now  1 fonnd  in  bed  this  morning — so  beau- 
tiful,  so  inviting  ! — I presently  lockedthedoor — but 
1 am  a man  of  honour. — But  1 believe  I shall  marry 
her  nevertheless— her  twenty  thousaud  ponnd,  you  , 
know,  wiU  be  a pretty  conveuience. — I had  a 
assignation  with  her  here,  but  your  coming  spoiled 
my  sport.  Curse  you,  my  dear,  but  don’t  do  so 
again— 

Plume.  No,  no,  my  dear,  men  are  my  business  T 
at  présent.  [Exeimt  sevtraüp. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — The  WaXk  by  the  Sevem. 

Enter  Ross  and  Bullock.  meeting . 

Base.  Where  hâve  you  been,  you  great  booby  ? 
you’re  always  out  o*  the  way  in  the  time  of  pré- 
féraient. 

Bull.  Preferment  ! who  should  prefer  me  ? 

Rose.  I would  prefer  you  ! who  should  prefer  a 
man  but  a woman  ? Corne,  throw  away  that  great 
club,  hold  up  your  head,  cock  your  hat,  and  look 
big. 

Bull.  Ah,  Ruose,  Rnose,  I fear  somebody  will 
look  big  sooner  than  folk  think  of!  this  genteel 
breeding  never  cornes  into  the  country  without  a 
train  of  followers. — Here  has  been  Cajrtwheel,  your 
sweetheart,  what  will  become  of  him  ! 

Rose.  Look’ee,  l’m  a great  woman,  and  will 
provide  for  my  relations.  I told  the  captain  how 
finely  he  could  play  upon  the  tabor  and  pipe,  so  he 
has  set  him  down  for  drum-major. 

Bull.  Nay,  sister,  why  did  not  you  keep  that 
place  for  me  ? you  know  1 always  loved  to  be  a- 
drumming,  if  it  were  but  on  a table  or  on  a quart 
pot. 


Enter  Bxlvia. 

Silv.  Had  I but  a commission  in  my  pocket,  I 
fancy  my  breeches  would  become  me  as  well  as  any 
ranting  fellow  of  ’em  ail;  for  1 take  a hold  step,  a 
rakish  toss,  a Smart  cock,  and  an  impudent  air,  to 
be  the  principal  ingrédients  in  the  composition  of  s 
captain. — What’ s here  : Rose  ! my  nurse’s  daugh- 
ter  ! — l’U  go  and  practise. — Corne,  child,  Ik»  me 
at  once.— [Kisses  Rose.]  And  her  brother  too! 
— [ To  Bullock.]  Well,  honest  dungfork,  do  you 
know  the  différence  between  a horse-cart,  and  a 
cart-horse,  eh  ? 

Bull.  I présumé  that  your  worship  is  a captain 
by  your  clothes  and  yonr  courage. 

Silv.  Suppose  I were,  would  you  be  contentai 
to  list,  friend  ? 

Rose.  No,  no,  thongh  your  worship  be  a hand- 
Borne  man,  there  be  others  as  fine  as  you  ; my  biv 
ther  is  engaged  to  captain  Plume. 

Silv.  Plume  ! do  yon  know  captain  Plume  ? 

Rose.  Yes,  I do,  and  heknows  me.  He  took  the 
very  ribbons  out  of  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  pot  ’em 
into  my  shoes.  See  there — 1 can  assure  you,  that 
1 can  do  anything  with  the  captain. 
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Bull.  Tbat  is,  in  a modest  way,  sir. — Hâve  a care 
what  yoa  sayf  Ruose,  don’t  sbame  your  parentage. 

Rote.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I am  not  so  simple 
as  to  say  that  I can  do  anything  with  the  captain 
but  what  I may  do  with  anybody  else. 

Silv.  So  ! and  pray  what  do  you  expect  from 
this  captain,  cbild  ? 

Rose.  I expect,  sir, — I expect — bat  he  ordered 
me  to  tell  nobody. — Bat  suppose  that  he  should 
promise  to  m&rry  me  ? 

Silv.  You  should  hâve  a care,  my  dear,  men 
will  promise  anything  beforehand. 

Rose.  1 know  that,  but  he  promised  to  marry 
me  afterwards. 

Bull.  Wauns,  Ruose,  what  hâve  you  said  ? 

Silv.  Afterwards  ! after  what  ? 

Rose.  After  1 had  sold  him  my  chickens.— I 
hope  there’s  no  harm  in  that. 

Enter  Captain  Plumb. 

Plume.  What,  Mr.  Wilful,  so  close  with  my 
market-woman  ! 

Silv.  [ Aside .]  I’iltry  if  he  loves  her. — [Aloud.] 
Close,  sir  ! ay,  and  doser  yet,  sir. — Corne,  my 
pretty  maid,  you  and  I will  withdraw  a little. 

Plume.  No,  no,  friend,  Ihan’t  done  with  her  yet. 

Silv.  Nor  hâve  1 begun  with  her,  so  1 hâve  as 
good  right  as  you  hâve. 

Plume.  Thou  art  a bloody  impudent  fellow. 

Silv.  Sir,  I would  qualify  myself  for  the  service. 

Plume.  Hast  thou  really  a mind  to  the  service  ? 

Silv.  Yes,  sir:  so  let  her  go. 

Rose.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don’t  be  so  violent. 

Plume.  Corne,  leave  it  to  the  girl’s  own  choice. 
— Will  you  bdong  to  me  or  to  that  gentleman  ? 

Rose.  Let  me  consider,  you  are  both  very  hand- 
some. 

Plume.  Now  the  natural  unconstancy  of  her  sex 
begins  to  work.  {.Aside. 

Rose.  Pray,  sir,  what  will  you  give  me  ? 

Bull.  Don’t  be  angry,  sir,  that  my  sister  should 
be  mercenary,  for  she’s  but  young. 

Silv.  Give  thee,  child  ! l’il  set  thee  above  scan- 
dai ; you  shall  hâve  a coach  with  six  before  and 
six  behind,  an  équipage  to  make  vice  fashionable, 
and  put  virtue  out  of  countenance. 

Plume.  Pho  ! that’s  easily  done. — 1*11  do  more 
for  thee,  child,  l’il  buy  you  a furbelow  scarf,  and 
give  you  a ticket  to  see  a play. 

Bull.  A play  ! Wauns,  Ruose,  take  the  ticket, 
and  let’8  see  the  show. 

Silv.  Look’ee,  captain,  if  you  won’t  resign,  1*11 
go  list  with  captain  Brazen  this  minute. 

Plume . Will  you  list  with  me  if  I give  up  my  title? 

Silv.  1 will. 

Plume . Take  her  : 1*11  change  a woman  for  a 
man  at  any  time. 

Rose.  1 hâve  heard  before,  indeed,  that  you 
captains  used  to  sell  your  men. 

Bull.  Pray,  captain,  do  not  send  Ruose  to  the 
West  Indies.  {Cries. 

Plume.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! West  Indies  ! — No,  no, 
my  honest  lad,  give  me  thy  hand  ; nor  you  nor  she 
shall  move  a step  farther  than  I do.  This  gentle- 
man is  one  of  us,  and  will  be  kind  to  you,  Mrs.  Rose. 

Rose.  But  will  you  be  so  kind  to  me,  sir,  as  the 
captain  would  ? 

Silv.  1 can’t  be  altogether  so  kind  to  you,  my 
circumstances  are  not  so  good  as  the  captain*s  ; 
but  l’il  take  care  of  you,  upon  my  word. 


Plume.  Ay,  ay,  we’ll  ail  take  care  of  her  ; she 
shall  live  like  a princess,  and  her  brother  here  shall 
be — What  would  you  be  ? 

Bull.  O sir  ! if  you  had  not  promised  the  place 
of  drum-major — 

Plume . Ay,  that  is  promised.  But  what  think 
you  of  barrack-master  ? You  are  a person  of 
understanding,  and  barrack-master  you  shall  be. — 
But  what’s  be  corne  of  this  same  Cartwheel  you  told 
me  of,  my  dear  ! 

Rose.  We’ll  go  fetch  him.  — Corne,  brother 
barrack-master.  — We  shall  find  you  at  home, 
noble  captain  ? 

Plume.  Yes,  yes. — {Exeunt  Ross  and  Bul- 
lock.]  And  now,  sir,  here  are  your  forty  shillings. 

Silv.  Captain  Plume,  1 despise  your  listing 
money  ; if  1 do  serve,  ’tis  purely  for  love— of  that 
wench,  I mean.  For  you  must  know,  that,  among 
my  other  sallies,  I hâve  spent  the  best  part  of  my 
fortune  in  search  of  a maid,  and  could  never  find 
one  hitherto  : so  you  may  be  assured  I’d  not  sell 
my  freedom  under  a lésa  purchase  than  1 did  my 
estate.  So,  before  1 list,  1 must  be  certified  that 
this  girl  is  a virgin. 

Plume.  Mr.  Wilful,  1 can’t  tell  you  how  you 
can  be  certified  in  that  point  till  you  try;  but, 
upon  my  honour,  she  may  be  a vestal  for  aught 
that  I know  to  the  contrary.  I gained  her  heart, 
indeed,  by  some  trifling  présents  and  promises, 
and,  knowing  that  the  best  security  for  a woman’s 
soûl  is  her  body,  1 would  hâve  made  myself  master 
of  that  too,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  my  imperti- 
nent landlady  interposed. 

Silo.  So  you  only  want  an  opportunity  foi 
accomplishing  your  designs  upon  her  ? 

Plume.  Not  at  ail  ; 1 hâve  already  gained  my 
ends,  which  were  only  the  drawing  in  one  or  two 
of  her  folio wers.  The  women,  you  know,  are  the 
loadstones  everywhere;  gain  the  wives,  and  you 
are  caressed  by  the  husbands;  please  the  mistresses, 
and  you  are  valued  by  the  gallants;  secure  an 
interest  with  the  finest  women  at  court,  and  you 
procure  the  favour  of  the  greatest  men  : so,  kiss 
the  prettiest  country  wenches,  and  you  are  sure  of 
listing  the  lustiest  fellows.  Some  people  may  call 
this  artifice,  but  1 terrn  it  stratagem,  since  it  » so 
main  a part  of  the  service.  Besides,  the  fatigue  of 
recruiting  is  so  intolérable,  that,  unless  we  could 
make  ourselves  some  pleasure  amidst  the  pain,  no 
mortal  man  would  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Silv.  Well,  sir,  I am  satisfied  as  to  the  point  in 
debate  ; but  now  let  me  beg  you  to  lay  aside  your 
recruiting  airs,  put  on  the  man  of  honour,  and  tell 
me  plainly  what  usage  1 must  expect  when  1 am 
under  your  command. 

Plume.  You  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  then, 
that  1 hâte  to  hâve  gentlemen  in  my  company  ; for 
they  are  always  troublesome  and  expensive,  some- 
times  dangeroua  ; and  ’tis  a constant  maxim 
amongst  us,  that  those  who  know  the  least  obey 
the  best:  Notwithstanding  ail  this,  1 find  some- 
thing  so  agreeable  about  you,  that  engages  me  to 
court  your  company  ; and  1 can’t  tell  how  it  is, 
but  I should  be  uneasy  to  see  you  under  the  com- 
mand of  anybody  else.  Your  usage  will  chiefiy 
dépend  upon  your  behaviour  ; only  this  you  must 
expect,  that  if  you  commit  a small  fault  I will 
excuse  it,  if  a great  one  l’U  discharge  you  ; for 
something  tells  me  1 shall  not  be  able  to  jpunish 
you. 

S s s 
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Silv.  And  something  tells  me,  that  if  yon  do 
discharge  me,  ’twill  be  the  greatest  punishment 
yon  can  inflict  ; for  were  we  this  moment  to  go 
npon  the  greatest  dangers  in  your  profession,  they 
wouid  be  less  terrible  to  me  than  to  stay  behind 
yon. — And  now  your  hand,  this  lista  me — and  now 
yon  are  my  captain. 

Plume.  [Kisring  Aer.]  Your  friend. — [Aride.] 
’Sdeath  ! there’s  somethiog  in  this  fellow  that 
charms  me. 

Silv.  One  favour  I mnst  beg.  This  aflair  will 
make  some  noise,  and  I hâve  some  friends  that 
wouid  censure  my  conduct  if  I threw  myself  into 
the  circumstance  of  a private  sentinel  of  my  own 
head  : I must  therefore  take  care  to  be  im- 
pressed  by  the  act  of  parliament  ; you  shall  leave 
that  to  me. 

Plume.  What  you  please  as  to  that. — Will  you 
lodge  at  my  quarters  in  the  mean  time  ? you  shall 
hâve  part  of  my  bed. 

Silv.  O £y  ! lie  with  a corn  mon  soldier  ! Wouid 
not  you  rather  lie  with  a common  woman  ? 

Plume.  No,  faith,  I’m  not  that  rake  that  the 
world  imagines;  I hâve  got  an  air  of  freedom,  which 
people  mistake  for  lewdness  in  me,  as  they  mis- 
take  formality  in  others  for  religion.  The  world  is 
ail  a cheat  ; only  I take  mine,  which  is  undesigned, 
to  be  more  excusable  than  theirs  which  is  hypocri- 
tical.  I hurt  nobody  but  myself,  and  they  abuse 
ail  mankind. — Will  you  lie  with  me  ? 

Silv.  No,  no,  captain,  you  forget  Rose  ; she’s  to 
be  my  bedfellow,  you  know. 

Plume . I had  forgot  ; pray  be  kind  to  ber. 

[Exeunt  teveraUy. 

4 

SCENE  II. — The  same. 

Enter  Msuhdi  and  Lucy.  ' 

Mel.  [Aride.]  ’Tis  the  greatest  misfortune  in 
nature  for  a woman  to  want  a confidant  ! We  are 
so  weak  that  we  can  do  nothing  without  assistance, 
and  then  a secret  racks  us  worse  than  the  colic. 
I am  at  this  minute  so  sick  of  a secret,  that  I’m 
ready  to  faint  vwbj.—[Alou<L]  Help  me,  Lucy! 

Lucy.  Bless  me,  madam  ! what’s  the  matter  ? 

Mel.  Vapours  only,  I begin  to  recover. — [Aride.] 
If  Silvia  were  in  town  I could  heartily  forgive  her 
faults  for  the  ease  of  discovering  my  own. 

Lucy.  You’re  thoughtful,  madam;  am  not  I 
worthy  to  know  the  cause  ? 

Mel.  You  are  a servant,  and  a secret  wouid 
make  you  saucy. 

Lucy.  Not  unless  you  should  find  fault  without 
a cause,  madam. 

Mel.  Cause  or  not  cause,  I must  not  lose  the 
pleasure  of  chiding  when  I please  ; women  must 
discharge  their  vapours  somewhere,  and  before  we 
get  husbands  our  servants  must  expect  to  bear  with 
’em. 

Lucy.  Then,  madam,  you  had  better  raise  me  to 
a degree  above  a servant.  You  know  my  family, 
and  that  five  hundred  pounds  wouid  set  me  upon 
the  foot  of  a gentlewoman,  and  make  me  worthy 
the  confidence  of  any  lady  in  the  land  ; besides, 
madam,  ’twill  extremely  encourage  me  in  the  great 
design  I now  hâve  in  hand. 

Mel.  I don’t  find  that  your  design  can  be  of  any 
great  advantage  to  you.  ’Twill  please  me,  indeed, 
in  the  humour  I hâve  of  being  revenged  on  the  fool 
for  his  vanity  of  making  love  to  me,  so  1 don’t 


much  care  if  I do  promise  you  five  hnzzdred  pond 
the  day  of  my  marnage. 

Lucy.  That  is  the  way,  madam,  to  make  me 
diligent  in  the  vocation  of  a confidant,  which  I : 
think  is  generally  to  bring  people  together.  | 

Mel.  O Lucy!  I can  hold  my  secret  no  longer.  . 
You  must  know,  that  hearing  of  the  fanions  for- 
tune-teller  in  town,  I went  disguised  to  aatisfy  a 
curiosity,  which  has  cost  me  dear.  That  fellow  is 
certainly  the  devil,  or  one  of  his  bosom  favouxites, 
he  has  told  me  the  most  surprising  things  of  my 
past  life — 

Lucy.  Things  past,  madam,  can  hardly  be  reek- 
oned  surprising, because  we  know  them  already.  Did 
he  tell  you  anything  surprising  that  wos  to  corne  ? 

MeL  One  thing  very  surprising;  he  said  1 ahonld 
die  a maid  ! 

Lucy . Die  a maid  ! corne  into  the  world  for 
nothing  ! Dear  madam,  if  you  should  beiieve  him, 
it  might  corne  to  pass,  for  the  bare  thought  on’t 
might  kill  one  in  four-and-twenty  hours. — And  did 
you  ask  him  any  questions  about  me  ? 

Mel.  You  ! why,  I passed  for  you. 

Lucy.  So  ’tis  1 that  am  to  die  a maid  ! — Bat 
the  devil  was  a liar  from  the  beginning  ; he  can't 
make  me  die  a maid. — [A eide.]  I hâve  put  it  ont 
of  his  power  already. 

Mel.  I do  but  jest,  I wouid  hâve  passed  for  yoo, 
and  called  myself  Lucy  ; but  he  presently  told  me 
my  name,  my  quality,  my  fortune,  and  gave  me  the 
whole  history  of  my  life.  He  told  me  of  a lover  I 
had  in  this  country,  and  described  Worthy  exaedy, 
but  in  nothing  so  well  as  in  his  présent  indifférence. 

I fled  to  him  for  refuge  here  to-day  ; he  never  so 
much  as  encouraged  me  in  my  fright,  but  coldly 
told  me  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  accident,  becaaae 
it  might  give  the  town  cause  to  censure  my  con- 
duct  ; excused  his  not  waiting  on  me  home,  made 
me  a careless  bow,  and  walked  off.  ’Sdeath  ! 1 
could  hâve  stabbed  him,  or  myself,  ’twas  the  same 
thing. — Yonder  he  cornes — I will  so  use  him  ! 

Lucy.  Don’t  exaspéra  te  him  ; consider  what  the 
fortune-teller  told  you.  Men  are  scaroe,  and  as  times 
go,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a woman  to  die  a maid. 

Mel.  No  matter. 

Enter  Mr.  Worthy. 

Wor.  [ Aride .]  I find  she's  warmed;  I must 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. — [Aloud.]  Yon  bave 
a great  deal  of  courage,  madam,  to  venture  into  the 
walks  where  you  were  so  lately  frightened  ! 

Mel.  And  you  hâve  a quantity  of  impudence  to 
appear  before  me,  that  you  hâve  so  lately  afiFronted. 

Wor.  I had  no  design  to  affront  you,  nor  appear 
before  you  either,  madam  : I left  you  here,  because 
I had  business  in  another  place,  and  came  hither, 
thinking  to  meet  another  person. 

Mel.  Since  you  find  yourself  disappointed,  I 
hope  you'll  withdraw  to  another  part  of  the  walk. 

Wor.  The  walk  is  as  free  for  me  as  you,  madam, 
and  broad  enough  for  us  both. — [ They  walk  by 
one  another , he  with  his  hat  cocked,  she  fretting 
and  tearing  her  fan.]  Will  you  please  to 
snufT,  madam  ? 

[Offert  her  hit  box,  the  etrikee  Ü out  of  hit  hemdf  whUe 
he  it  gathering  it  up. 

Enter  Captain  Btnur. 

Braz.  What,  here  before  me,  my  dear  ! 

[Claspt  Msuiroi  round  the  «relit. 

Mel.  What  means  this  insolence  ? 

[Oivet  him  a box  on  the  ter. 
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Rite,  Let  me  see,  he's  either  a collector  of  the 
excise,  a plenipotentiary,  or  a captain  of  grena- 
diers, I can't  tell  exactly  which.  Bat  he'U  call  you 
honest — yonr  name  is — 

Thos.  Thomas. 

Rite.  Right  ! He'U  call  you  honest  Tom. 

Thos.  But  how  the  devil  should  he  know  my 
name? 

Rite.  Oh,  there  are  several  sorts  of  Toms  1 Tom 
o'  Lincoln,  Tom-tit,  Tom  Tell-troth,  Tom  of  Bed- 
lam,  and  Tom  Fool. — [Rnocking  at  the  door.] 
Begone  ! — an  bonr  hence  precisely. 

Thos.  You  say,  he’ll  ask  me  what's  o'clock  ? 

Rite.  Most  certainly. — And  you’ll  answer  you 
don't  know  : — and  be  sure  you  look  at  St.  Mary 's 
dial  ; for  the  sun  won’t  shine,  and  if  it  should,  you 
won’t  be  able  to  tell  the  figures. 

Thos.  I will,  I will.  [2&r«. 

Plume.  [. Behind. ] Well  done,  conjurer  ! go  on 
and  prosper. 

Rite . As  you  were. 

Enter  Pluck. 

[Aride.]  What  my  old  friend  Pluck  the  butcher  ! 
I offered  the  surly  bull-dog  five  guineas  this  morn- 
ing,  and  he  refused  it. 

Pluck . So,  master  Conjurer,  here's  half-a- 
crown. — And  now  you  must  understand — 

Rite.  Hold,  friend,  I know  your  business  before- 
hand. 

Pluck . Yonfre  devilish  cunning  then,  for  I don't 
well  know  it  myself. 

Rite.  I know  more  than  you,  friend. — You  hâve 
a fooliah  saying,  that  such  a one  knows  no  more 
than  the  man  m the  moon  : I tell  you,  the  man  in 
the  moon  knows  more  than  ail  the  men  under  the 
sun.  Don’t  the  moon  see  ail  the  world  ? 

Pluck.  Ail  the  world  see  the  moon,  I must  con- 
fess. 

Rite.  Then  she  must  see  ail  the  world,  that’s 
certain. — Give  me  your  hand. — You’re  by  trade, 
either  a butcher  or  a surgeon. 

! Pluck . True,  lama  butcher. 

Rite.  And  a surgeon  you  will  he,  the  employ- 
ments  differ  only  in  the  name  : he  that  can  eut  up 
an  ox,  may  dissect  a man  ; and  the  same  dexterity 
that  cracks  a marrow-bone,  will  eut  off  a leg  or  an 
arm. 

Pluck . What  d’ye  mean,  doctor,  what  d'ye 
mean  ? 

Rite.  Patience,  patience,  Mr.  Surgeon  General  ; 
the  stars  are  great  bodies,  and  move  slowly. 

Pluck.  But  what  d'ye  mean  by  surgeon-general, 
doctor  ? 

Rite.  Nay,  sir,  if  your  worship  won't  bave 
patience,  I must  beg  the  favour  of  your  worship's 
absence. 

Pluck.  My  worship  ! my  worship  1 but  why  my 
worship  ? 

Rite.  Nay  then,  I hâve  done.  down. 

Pluck.  Pray,  doctor — 

Rite.  Fire  and  fury,sir  ! — [Rises  in  a passion.] 
Do  you  think  the  stars  will  be  hurried  ? Do  the 
stars  owe  you  any  money,  sir,  that  you  dare  to  dun 
their  lordships  at  this  rate  ? Sir,  I am  porter  to  the 
| stars,  and  I am  ordered  to  let  no  dun  corne  near 
| their  doors. 

Pluck.  Dear  doctor,  I never  had  any  dealings 
with  the  8 tara,  they  don't  owe  me  a penny.  But 
since  you  are  their  porter,  please  to  accept  of  this 
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half-crown  to  drink  their  healths,  and  dan*t  be 
angry. 

Rite.  Let  me  see  your  hand  then  once  more. — 
Here  has  been  gold — five  guineas,  my  friend,  m 
this  very  hand  this  morning. 

Pluck.  Nay,  then  he  is  the  devil  ! — Pray,  doctor, 
were  you  born  of  a woman  ? or,  did  you  corne  intn 
the  world  of  your  own  head  ? 

Rite.  That's  a secret — This  gold  was  offered  you 
by  a proper  handsome  man,  called  Hawk,  or  Bn>  . 
zard,  or — 

Pluck.  Kite  you  mean. 

Rite.  Ay.  ay,  Kite. 

Pluck.  As  arrant  a rogne  as  ever  carried  a bal-  - 
berd  ! The  impudent  rascal  would  bave  decoyed  , 
me  for  a soldier  1 

Rite.  A soldier  ! a man  of  your  substance  for  a 
soldier!  Your  mother  has  a hundred  ponnd  m 
hard  money,  lying  at  this  minute  in  the  hands  of  a 
mercer,  not  forty  yards  from  this  place. 

Pluck.  Oons  ! and  so  she  has,  bat  very  few 
know  so  much.  I 

Rite.  I know  it,  and  that  rogue,  what' s bis  name,  I 
Kite  knew  it,  and  offered  you  five  guineas  to  liât,  ! 
because  he  knew  your  poor  mother  would  give  the 
hundred  for  your  discharge. 

Pluck.  There’s  a dog  now  ! — Flesh,  doctor, 

TU  give  you  t'other  half-crown,  and  tell  me  that 
this  same  Kite  wiU  be  hanged. 

Rite.  He's  in  as  much  danger  as  any  man  in  the 
county  of  Salop. 

Pluck . There's  your  fee. — But  you  bave  f ergot 
the  surgeon-general  ail  this  while. 

Rite.  You  put  the  stars  in  a passion. — [Locke 
on  his  books .]  But  now  they  are  pacified  again  : — 

Let  me  see,  did  you  never  eut  off  a man’s  leg  ? j 

Pluck.  No.  j 

Rite.  Recollect,  pray. 

Pluck.  I say,  no. 

Rite.  That's  étrange  ! wonderful  étrange  ! but 
nothing  is  strange  to  me,  such  wonderful  changes 
hâve  I seen. — The  second,  or  third,  ay,  the  third  . 
campai gn  that  you  make  in  Flandera,  the  leg  of  a 
great  officer  will  be  shattered  by  a great  shot,  you 
wiU  be  there  accidentally,  and  with  your  cleaver  , 
chop  off  the  limb  at  a blow  : in  short,  the  opera- 
tion wiU  be  performed  with  so  much  dexterity,  that 
with  the  general  applause  you  will  be  made  surgeon- 
general  of  the  whole  army. 

Pluck.  Nay,  for  the  matter  of  cutting  off  a Kmb, 
ril  do't,  I'U  do't  with  any  surgeon  in  Europe,  but 
I hâve  no  thoughts  of  making  a campaign. 

Rite.  You  hâve  no  thoughts  ! what’s  matter  for 
your  thoughts  ? The  stars  hâve  decreed  it,  and 
you  must  go. 

Pluck.  The  stars  decree  it  ! oons,  sir,  the 
justices  can't  press  me  ! 

Rite.  Nay,  friend,  ’tis  none  of  my  business,  I 
ha'  done  ; only  mind  this,  you'U  know  more  an  hour 
and  a half  hence,  that's  aU,  fareweU  1 

Pluck.  Hold,  hold,  doctor  ! — Surgeon-general  1 
what  is  the  place  worth,  pray  ? 

Rite.  Five  hundred  pounds  a year,  besides 
guineas  for  claps. 

Pluck.  Five  hundred  pounds  a year  1 — An  hour 
and  a half  hence,  you  say  ? 

Rite.  Prithee,  friend,  be  quiet,  don’t  be  so  trouble-  | 
some.  Here's  such  a work  to  make  a booby  butcher 
accept  of  five  hundred  pound  a year  ! — Bat  if  you  1 
must  hear  it — l'U  teU  you  in  short,  you'll  be  stand-  > 
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ing  in  jour  stall  an  hour  and  balf  hence,  and  a 
gentleman  will  corne  by  with  a snuffbox  in  hia 
hand,  and  the  tip  of  hia  handkerchief  hanging  ont 
of  hia  right  pocket  ; he’ll  ask  you  the  price  of  a 
loin  of  vealt  and  at  the  same  time  stroke  your  great 
dog  upon  the  head,  and  call  him  Chopper. 

Pluck . Mercy  on  ua  ! Chopper  ia  the  dog 'a 
name. 

Kite.  Look’ee  there — what  I say  ia  trne — thinga 
that  are  to  corne  must  corne  to  paas.  Get  you 
home,  sell  off  your  stock,  don't  mind  the  whining 
and  the  anivelling  of  your  mother  and  your  sister 
— women  always  hinder  preferment — make  what 
money  you  can,  and  folio  w that  gentleman,  hia 
name  begina  with  a P,  mind  that. — There  will  be 
the  barber’s  daughter  too,  that  you  promiaed  mar- 
ri âge  to— she  will  be  pulling  and  haling  you  to 
pièces. 

Pluck . What  ! know  Sally  too  ? He’s  the 
de  vil.  and  he  needa  muât  go  that  the  devil  drives. 
— [G  oing.]  The  tip  of  bis  handkerchief  out  of 
his  left  pocket  ? 

Kite . No,  no,  hia  right  pocket  ; if  it  be  the 
left,  ’tis  none  of  the  man. 

Pluck . Well,  well,  l’U  mind  him.  [fidt 

Plume . [ZfeAmrf.]  The  right  pocket,  you  say? 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Kite.  I hear  the  ruatling  of  silks.  Fly,  air! 
’tis  madam  Melinda. 

Enter  Mslinda  and  Luct. 

1 Tycho,  chairs  for  the  ladies. 

| [Call*  to  Servant. 

Mel.  Don’t  trouble  yourself,  we  shan’t  stay, 
doctor. 

Kite.  Your  ladyship  is  to  stay  much  longer  than 
you  imagine. 

Mel.  For  what  ? 

I Kite.  For  a husband. — [To  Luct.]  For  your 
1 part,  madam,  you  won’t  stay  for  a husband. 
i Lucy.  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  converse  with  the 
: stars,  or  with  the  devil  ? 

Kite.  With  both.  When  I bave  the  destinies 
j of  men  in  search,  I conault  the  stars  ; when  the 
. affaire  of  women  corne  under  my  hands,  I ad  vise 
with  my  t’other  friend. 

Mel.  And  hâve  you  raised  the  devil  upon  my 
I account ? 

j Kite.  Yes,  madam,  and  he’s  now  under  the  table. 
I Lucy.  Oh,  Heavens  protect  ua  ! Dear  madam, 
let’s  be  gone. 

Kite.  If  you  be  afraid  of  him,  why  do  you  corne 
to  consult  him  ? 

Mel.  [ To  Lucy.]  Don’t  fear,  fool. — [To 
Kitb.]  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  becauæ  I am  a 
woman,  l’m  to  be  fooled  out  of  my  reason,  or 
frighted  out  of  my  aenses  ? Corne,  show  me  this 
devil. 

Kite.  He’s  a little  busy  at  présent  ; but  when 
he  bas  done,  he  shall  wait  on  you. 

I Mel.  What  is  he  doing  ? 

! Kite . Writing  your  name  in  hia  pocket-book. 

1 Mel.  Ha  ! ha  ! my  name  ! Pray,  what  hâve 
you  or  he  to  do  with  my  name  ? 

Kite.  Look’ee,  fair  lady,  the  devil  is  a very 
modeat  person,  he  seeks  nobody  unleaa  they  seek 
him  first  ; he’s  chained  up  like  a mastiff,  and  can’t 
stir  uniess  he  be  let  loose.  You  corne  to  me  to 
bave  your  fortune  told — do  you  think,  madam, 
that  I can  anawer  you  of  my  own  head?  No 
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madam,  the  affaira  of  women  are  so  irregular, 
that  nothing  leas  than  the  devil  can  give  any 
account  of  ’em.  Now  to  convince  you  of  your 
incredulity,  I’il  show  you  a trial  of  my  akill. — 
Here,  you  Cacodemon  del  fuego — exert  your 
power,  draw  me  thia  lady’s  name,  the  word 
Melinda,  in  the  proper  lettera  and  character  of  her 
own  handwriting. — Do  it  at  three  motions— one 
— two— three — ’tia  done. — Now,  madam,  will  you 
please  to  send  your  maid  to  fetch  it  ? 

Lucy.  I fetch  it  ! the  devil  fetch  me  if  I do  ! 

Mel.  My  name  in  my  own  handwriting  ! that 
would  be  convincing  indeed. 

Kite.  Seeing’s  believing. — [Goes  to  the  table , 
lifts  up  the  carpet.]  Here,  Tre,  Tre,  poor  Tre, 
give  me  the  bone,  sirrah. — [He  pute  his  hand 
under  the  table , Plume  steals  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  and  catches  him  by  the  hand.]  Oh  ! 
oh  ! thÿ  devil  ! the  devil  in  good  earnest  ! My 
hand  ! my  hand  1 the  devil  ! my  hand  ! — 
[Melinda  and  Luct  shriek , and  run  to  a corner 
of  the  stage.  Kite  discovers  Plume,  and  gets 
away  his  hand.]  A plague  o’  your  pincers  ! he 
haa  fixed  hia  naüs  in  my  very  flesh.— O madam  ! 
you  put  the  démon  in  auch  a passion  with  your 
scruplea,  that  it  bas  almoat  cost  me  my  hand. 

Mel.  It  bas  cost  us  our  lives  almost — but  hâve 
you  got  the  name  ? 

Kite.  Got  it  ! ay,  madam,  I bave  got  it  here — 
l’m  sure  the  blood  cornes. — But  there’s  your  name 
upon  that  square  piece  of  paper — behold  ! 

Mel.  ’Tis  wonderful  ! my  very  letters  to  a 
tittle  1 

Lucy.  ’Tis  like  your  hand,  madam,  but  not  so 
like  your  hand  neither,  and  now  I look  nearer,  ’tis 
not  like  your  hand  at  ail. 

Kite.  Here’s  a chambermaid  now  that  will  outlie 
the  devil  ! 

Lucy.  Look’ee,  madam,  they  shan’t  impose 
upon  us  ; people  can’t  remember  their  hands,  no 
more  than  they  can  their  faces. — Corne,  madam, 
let  us  be  certain,  write  your  name  upon  thia  paper, 
then  we*ll  compare  the  two  names. 

[Take»  out  a paper,  and  /olds  it. 

Kite.  Anything  for  your  satisfaction,  madam— 
here’s  pen  and  ink. 

[Melinda  write»,  Lucy  holds  the  paper . 

Lucy.  Let  me  see  it,  madam  ; ’tis  the  same — 
the  very  same. — [A side.]  But  I’U  secure  one 
copy  for  my  own  affaira. 

Mel.  This  is  démonstration. 

Kite.  ’Tis  so,  madam — The  word  démonstration 
cornes  from  Démon  the  father  of  lies. 

Mel.  Well,  doctor,  I am  eonvinced  ; and  now, 
pray,  what  account  can  you  give  me  of  my  future 
fortune  ? 

Kite.  Before  the  sun  haa  made  one  course  round 
this  earthly  globe,  your  fortune  will  be  fixed  for 
happiness  or  misery. 

Mel . What  1 so  near  the  crisia  of  my  fate  ! 

Kite.  Let  me  see — about  the  hour  of  ten  to- 
morrow  morning  you  will  be  saluted  by  a gentle- 
man, who  will  corne  to  take  his  leave  of  you,  being 
designed  for  travel  ; hia  intention  of  going  abroad 
is  sudden,  and  the  occasion  a woman.  Your  for- 
tune and  his  are  like  the  bullet  and  the  barrel,  one 
runs  plump  into  the  other.  In  short,  if  the  gen- 
tleman travels,  he  will  die  abroad  ; and  if  he  does, 
you  will  die  before  he  cornes  home. 

Mel.  What  sort  of  man  is  he  ? 
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Kite.  Madam,  he's  a fine  gentleman  and  a lover, 
that  is,  a man  of  very  good  aenae,  and  a very  great 
fool. 

MeU  How  U that  possible,  doctor  ? 

Kite.  Because,  madam — because  it  is  so. — A 
woman’s  reason  is  the  beat  for  a znan’s  being  a fool. 

Met.  Ten  o’clock,  you  say  ? 

Kite.  Ten — about  the  honr  of  tea-drinking 
throughont  the  kingdom. 

Mel.  Here,  doctor. — [Gives  money.]  Lucy, 
hâve  you  any  questions  to  ask  ? 

Lucy.  O madam  ! a thousand. 

Kite.  I must  beg  your  patience  till  another  time  ; 
for  I expect  more  company  this  minute  ; besides,  I 
must  discharge  the  gentleman  under  the  table. 

Lucy.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  discharge  us  first  ! 

Kite.  Tycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  down  stairs. 

{Excunt  Mslinda  and  Lucy.  Flui»  and  Worthy 
corne  forvoard  laughing. 

Kite.  Ay,  youmay  well  laugh,  gentlemen,  not  ail 
the  cannon  of  the  French  army  could  hâve  frighted 
me  so  much  as  that  gripe  you  gave  me  under  the 
table. 

Plume.  I think,  Mr.  Doctor,  I out-conjured  you 
that  bout. 

Kite.  I was  surprised,  for  I should  not  hâve 
taken  a captain  for  a conjuror. 

Plume.  No  more  than  1 should  a seijeant  fora  wit. 

Kite.  Mr.  Worthy,  you  were  pleased  to  wish  me 
joy  to-day,  I hope  to  be  able  to  return  the  compli- 
ment to-morrow. 

Wor.  I'il  make  it  the  best  compliment  to  you 
that  you  ever  made  in  your  life,  if  you  do.  But  I 
must  be  a traveller,  you  say  ? 

Kite.  No  farther  than  the  chops  of  the  Channel, 
I présumé,  sir. 

Plume . That  we  hâve  concerted  already. — [ Loud 
knocking  at  the  door.  ] Heyday  ! you  don't  pro- 
fess  midwifery,  doctor. 

Kite.  Away  to  your  ambuscade  ! 

[Plume  and  Worthy  retire  as  befort. 

Enter  Captain  Brazjht. 

Brax.  Your  servant,  servant,  my  dear. 

Kite.  Stand  off,  I hâve  my  familier  already. 

Brax.  Are  you  bewitched,  my  dear  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  my  dear  ; but  mine  is  a peaceable 
spirit,  and  hâtes  gunpowder.  Thus  I fortify 
myself. — [ Draw*  a circle  round  him.]  And  now, 
captain,  hâve  a care  how  you  force  my  lines. 

Brax.  Lines  ! what  dost  talk  of  lines  I You 
bave  Bomething  like  a fishing-rod  there,  indeed  ; 
but  I corne  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  man. — 
What’s  your  name,  my  dear  ? 

Kite.  Conundrum. 

Brax.  Conundrum  ! rat  me,  I knew  a famous 
doctor  in  London  of  your  name  ! — Where  were  you 
bom  ? 

Kite.  I was  bom  in  Algebra. 

Brax • Algebra  ! ’tis  no  country  in  Christendom, 
I’m  sure,  unless  it  be  some  pitiful  place  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Kite.  Right,  1 told  you  I was  bewitched. 

B¥az . So  am  1,  my  dear  : 1 am  going  to  be 
married.  1 hâve  had  two  lettere  from  a lady  of 
fortune  that  loves  me  to  madness,  fits,  colic, 
spleen,  and  vapours  : shall  I marry  her  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  ay,  or  no  ? 

Kite.  I must  hâve  the  year  and  day  of  the  month 
when  these  lettere  were  dated. 


Brax.  Why,  you  old  bitch,  did  you  ever  bear  of  1 
love-lettere  dated  with  the  year  and  day  o*  the  I 
month  ? Do  you  think  billets-doux  are  like  baak 
bills  ? 

Kite.  They  are  not  so  good But  if  they  bear 

no  date,  1 must  examine  the  contents. 

Braz.  Contents  ! that  you  shall,  old  boy  : here  j 
they  be  both.  {Pulls  oui  Ueo  letten.  I 

Kite.  Only  the  last  you  received,  if  you  please.  [ 
— [ Takes  one  of  the  letter  s.]  Now,  sir,  if  you  ' 
please  to  let  me  consult  my  books  for  a minute, 
l’il  send  this  letter  inclosed  to  you  with  the  déter- 
mination of  the  stars  upon  it  to  your  lodgings. 

Brax.  With  ail  my  he&rt — I must  give  him — 
{Puts  his  hands  in  his  pocket.']  Algèbre!  I 
fancy,  doctor,  ’tis  hard  to  calculate  the  place  of 
your  nativity  ? — Here.  — [Gives  htm  money] 
And  if  1 succeed,  1*11  build  a watch-tower  upon' 
the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Wales  for  the 
study  of  astrology,  and  the  benefit  of  Conundrams. 

{ExiL  Plumb  and  Worthy  conte  /orrai  , 
Wor.  O doctor  ! that  letter’a  worth  a million. 
Let  me  see  it. — [ Takes  the  letter.]  And  now  I 
bave  it,  I’m  afraid  to  open  it.  1 

Plume.  Pho  ! let  me  see  it. — [Snatches  the  letter 
from  Worthy  and  opens  «/.]  If  she  be  a jilt— 
damn  her,  she  is  one  ! there’s  her  name  at  the 
bottom  on’t. 

Wor.  How  ! then  1*11  travel  in  good  earnesL — 

[ Looking  at  the  letter.]  By  ail  my  hopes,  *tif  j 
Lucy 'a  hand  ! | 

Plume.  Lucy’ s ! ! 

Wor.  Certainly;  ’tis  no  more  like  Meünda's 
character  than  black  is  to  white. 

Plume.  Then  ’tis  certainly  Lucy’s  contrivaace  j 
to  draw  in  Brazen  for  a husband. — Bat  are  yoa 
sure  ’tis  not  Melinda’s  hand  ? 

Wor.  Yon  shall  see. — [ To  Kite.]  Where’s  the 
bit  of  paper  1 gave  you  just  now  that  the  devil 
writ  Melinda  upon  ? 

Kite.  Here,  sir. 

Plume.  ’Tia  plain  they’re  not  the  same.  And 
is  this  the  malicious  name  that  was  subscribed  to 
the  letter,  which  made  Mr.  Balance  send  his 
daughter  into  the  country  ? 

Wor.  The  very  same,  the  other  fragments  1 
showed  you  just  now.  I once  intended  it  for  an- 
other  use^  but  1 think  1 hâve  tumed  it  now  to  better 
advantage.  | 

Plume.  But  ’twas  barb&rous  to  conceal  this  so 
long,  and  to  continue  me  ao  many  hours  in  the 
pernicioua  heresy  of  believing  that  angelic  créature 
could  change  ! — Poor  Silvia  ! 

Wor.  Rich  Silvia  you  mean,  and  poor  captain, 
ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! Corne,  corne,  friend,  Melinda  is  true 
and  shall  be  mine  ; Silvia  is  constant,  and  may  he 
yours. 

Plume.  No,  she’s  above  my  hopes  : but  for  ber 
sake  1*11  recant  my  opinion  of  her  aex. 

By  some  the  sex  is  blamed  without  design, 

Light  harmless  censure,  such  as  yours  and  mine; 

S allies  of  wit,  and  vapours  of  our  wine. 

Others  the  justice  of  the  sex  condemn,  1 

And  wanting  meritto  create  esteem, 

Would  hide  their  own  defects  by  cenauriiigthafi* 

But  they,  secure  in  their  all-conqueringchsnns, 
Laugh  at  the  vain  efforts  of  false  alarms  ; 

He  magnifies  their  conquests  who  oomplainSi 
For  noue  would  struggle  were  they  not  in  chah». 

{Kern*- 
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ACT  y. 


SCENE  I. — An  Anteroom  adjoining  Silvia’s 

Bedchamber  ; A perhoig , hat,  and  sword,  vpon 

the  table • 

Enter  Selvia  in  her  nlghtcap. 

Silv.  I hâve  rested  but  indifférée  tly,  and  I believe 
; my  bedfellow  was  as  little  pleased  ; poor  Rose  ! 

| here  ahe  cornes — 

I Enter  Roaa. 

i Good  morrow,  my  dear,  how  d’ye  this  morning  ? 

| Bote.  Just  as  I was  last  night,  neither  betternor 
woree  for  you. 

Sih.  What’s  the  matter  ? did  you  not  like  your 
bedfellow  ? 

Bote.  I don't  know  whether  I bad  a bedfellow 
or  not. 

i Silv.  Did  not  I lie  witb  you  ? 

Bose.  No  : I wonder  you  could  hâve  the  con- 
science to  ruin  a poor  girl  for  nothing. 

{ Silv.  I hâve  saved  tbee  from  ruin,  child  ; don’t 
be  melancholy,  I can  give  you  as  many  fine  things 
as  the  captain  can. 

Bose . But  you  can’t  I’m  sure. 

[Knoeking  at  the  door. 

Silv . Odso  ! my  accoutrements. — \_Puts  on  her 
periwig , hat,  and  sword.]  Wbo’s  at  the  door  ? 

Constable . [ Wilhout.]  Open  the  door,  or  we'll 
break  it  down. 

Silv.  Patience  a little.  [ Opens  the  door . 

Enter  Constable  and  Watch. 

Con.  We  hâve  ’em,  we  bave  ’em  ! the  duck  and 
the  mallard  both  in  the  decoy. 

Silv.  What  means  this  riot?  Stand  off! — 
[Draws.  ] the  man  dies  that  cornes  within  reach  of 
my  point 

Con . That  is  not  the  point,  master  ; put  up  your 
sword  or  I shall  knock  you  down  ; and  so  1 com- 
mand  the  queen’s  peace. 

Silv.  You  are  some  blockbead  of  a constable. 

Con.  I am  so,  and  hâve  a warrant  to  apprehend 
! the  bodies  of  you  and  your  whore  there. 

Bose . Whore  ! never  was  poor  woman  so  abused. 

Enter  Bullock  unbuttoned. 

Bull.  What’s  the  matter  now  ? — O Mr.  Bride- 
well  ! what  brings  you  abroad  so  early  ? 

Con . This,  sir. — [Lays  hold  of  Bullock.] 
You’re  the  queen’s  prisoner. 

Bull . Wauns,  you  lie,  sir  ! I’m  the  queen’s 
soldier. 

Con . No  matter  for  that,  you  shall  go  before 
Justice  Balance. 

Silv.  [Aiide.]  Balance  1 ’tis  what  I wanted. — 
[Aloud.]  Here,  Mr.  Constable,’ I resign  my  sword. 

Bose.  Can’t  you  carry  us  before  the  captain,  Mr. 
Bridewell  ? 

Con.  Captain  ! han’t  you  got  your  bellyfull  of 
captains  yet  ? — Corne,  corne,  make  way  there. 

[£*eunL 


SCENE  II. — A Boom  in  Justice  Balance’s 

House. 

Enter  Justice  Balancs  and  Justice  Bcalx. 

Scale.  I sav  ’tis  not  to  be  borne,  Mr.  Balance  ! 

Bal.  Look’ee,  Mr.  Scale,  for  my  own  part  1 j 
shall  be  very  tender  in  what  regards  the  officers  of  ; 
the  army  ; they  expose  their  lives  to  so  many  dan-  ( 
gers  for  us  abroad,  that  we  may  give  them  some  j 
grains  of  allowance  at  home. 

Scale.  Allowance  ! this  poor  girl’s  father  is  my 
tenant  ; and,  if  I mistake  not,  her  mother  nuraed  a 
child  for  you.  Shall  they  debauch  our  daughtera 
to  our  faces  ? 

Bal.  Consider,  Mr.  Scale,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  bravery  of  these  officers,  we  should  hâve  French  1 
dragoons  among  us,  that  would  leave  us  neither  : 
liberty,  property,  .wife,  nor  daughter.  Corne, 
Mr.  Scale,  the  gentlemen  are  vigorous  and  warm,  t 
and  may  they  continue  so  ; the  same  beat  that  stirs  ! 
them  up  to  love,  apura  them  on  to  battle  : you  i 
never  knew  a great  general  in  your  life,  that  did  j 
not  love  a whore.  This  I only  speak  in  référencé 
to  captain  Plume — for  the  other  spark  I know 
nothing  of.  j 

Scale.  Nor  can  I hear  of  anybody  that  does I 

Oh,  here  they  corne. 

Enter  Constable  and  Watch,  with  Sil via,  Bullock,  and 

Ross. 

Con . May  it  please  your  wonhips  we  took 
them  in  the  very  act,  re  infecta , sir.  The  gentle- 
man, indeed,  behaved  himself  like  a gentleman  ; for 
he  drew  his  sword  and  swore,  and  afterwards  laid 
it  down,  and  said  nothing.  , 

Bal.  Give  the  gentleman  his  sword  again — wait  ! 
you  without. — [Exeunt  Constable  and  Watch.]  ! 
l’m  sorry,  sir, — [ To  Silvia]  to  know  a gentle-  ! 
man  upon  such  terme,  that  the  occasion  of  our 
meeting  should  prevent  the  satisfaction  of  an 
acquaintance. 

Silv.  Sir,  you  need  make  no  apology  for  your 
warrant,  no  more  than  1 shall  do  for  my  behaviour:  > 
my  innocence  is  upon  an  equal  foot  with  your 
authority. 

Scale.  Innocence  ! hâve  not  you  seduced  that 
young  maid  ? % 

Silv.  No,  Mr.  Goosecap,  she  seduced  me. 

Bull.  So  she  did,  1*11  swear— for  she  proposed 
marnage  first. 

Bal.  What,  then  you  are  married,  child  ? 

[To  Ross. 

Rose.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 

Bal.  Who  was  witness  ? 

Bull.  That  was  1 — I danced,  threw  the  stocking, 
and  spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  l’m  sure. 

Bal.  Who  was  the  minister  ? 

Bull.  Minister  ! we  are  soldiere,  and  want  no 
ministère.  They  were  married  by  the  articles  of 
war. 

Bal.  Hold  thy  prating,  fool! — [To  Silvia.] 
Your  appearance,  sir,  promises  some  understand- 
ing  ; pray  what  does  this  fellow  mean  ? 
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i Silv . He  means  marnage,  I think — but  that  you 

1 know  is  80  odd  a thing,  that  hardlyany  two  people 
u under  the  sun  agréé  in  the  ceremony  ; some  make 

a sacrement,  others  a convenience,  and  others 
make  it  a jest  ; but  among  soldiers  ’tis  most  sacred. 
Our  sword,  you  know,  is  our  bonour  ; that  we  lay 
down  ; the  hero  jumps  over  it  first,  and  the  amazon 
after — leap  rogue,  folio  w whore — the  drnm  beats  a 
ruff,  and  so  to  bed  ; that's  ali — the  ceremony  is 
concise. 

Bull.  And  the  prettiest  ceremony,  so  full  of 
I pastime  and  prodigality  ! — 

Bal.  What  ! are  you  a soldier  ? 

Bull.  Ay,  that  I am.  Will  your  worship  lend 
me  your  cane,  and  l’il  show  you  how  I can  ex- 
, ercise. 

| Bal.  [Striking  him  over  the  head .]  Take  it — 
[ To  Silvia.]  Pray,  sir,  what  commission  may  you 
bear  ? 

Silv.  I’m  called  cap  tain,  sir,  by  ail  the  cofleemen, 
drawers,  whores,  and  groom-porters  in  London  ; 

| for  I wear  a red  coat,  a sword,  a hat  bien  troussé ‘ 
a martial  twist  in  my  cravat,  a tierce  knot  in  my 
periwig,  a cane  upon  my  button,  piquet  in  my  head, 

| and  dice  in  my  pocket. 

Scale.  Your  name,  pray,  sir  ? 

Silo.  Captain  Pinch  : I cock  my  hat  with  a pinch, 
I take  snuff  with  a pinch,  pay  my  whores  with  a 
pinch.  In  short,  I can  do  anything  at  a pinch,  but 
| fight  and  till  my  belly. 

Bal.  And  pray,  sir,  what  brought  you  into 
Shropshire  ? 

Silo.  A pinch,  sir  : I knew  you  country  gentle- 
men want  wit,  and  you  know  that  we  town  gentle- 
men want  money,  and  so — 

Bal.  I understand  you,  sir. — Here,  constable  t 

Re-enter  Constable. 

Take  tbis  gentleman  into  custody  till  farther  orders. 

Rose.  Pray  your  worship  don’t  be  uncivil  to 
him,  for  he  did  me  no  hurt  ; he’s  the  most  harmless 
man  in  the  world,  for  ail  he  talks  so. 

Scale.  Corne,  corne,  child,  I’il  take  care  of  you. 

Silv.  What,  gentlemen,  rob  me  of  my  freedom, 
and  my  wife  at  once  ! ’Tis  the  first  time  they  ever 
went  together. 

Bal.  Heark’ee,  constable  1 [Whispcrs  him. 

Con.  It  shall  be  done,  sir. — Corne  along,  sir. 

[Exit  with  Buijjock  and  Silvia. 

Bal.  Corne,  Mr.  Scale,  we’U  manage  the  spark 

presently.  lExeunt. 

— 

SCENE  III.— Melinda’s  Apartment. 

Enter  Mklinda  and  Worthy. 

Mel.  [ Aside .]  So  far  the  prédiction  is  right,  ’tis 
ten  exactly. — [Aloud.]  And  pray,  sir,  how  long 
hâve  you  been  in  this  travelling  humour  ? 

Wor.  ’Tis  naturel,  madam,  for  us  to  avoid  what 
disturbs  our  quiet. 

Mel.  Rather  the  love  of  change,  which  is  more 
natural,  may  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

Wor.  To  be  sure,  madam,  there  must  be  charms 
in  variety,  else  neither  you  nor  I should  be  so  fond 
of  it. 

Mel.  You  mistake,  Mr.  Worthy,  I am  not  so 
fond  of  variety  as  to  travel  for’t,  nor  do  I think  it 
prudence  in  you  to.  run  yourself  into  a certain  ex* 
pense  and  danger,  in  hopes  of  precarious  pleasures. 


which  at  best  never  answer  expectation  ; as  ’tis 
évident  from  the  example  of  most  travellera,  that 
long  more  to  retum  to  their  own  country  tira 
they  did  to  go  abroad. 

Wor.  What  pleasures  I may  receive  abroad  are 
indeed  uncertain  ; but  this  I am  sure  of,  I shall 
meet  with  less  cruelty  among  the  most  barbare» 
nations,  than  I hâve  found  at  home. 

Mel.  Corne,  sir,  you  and  I hâve  been  jangiing  a 
great  while  : I fancy  if  we  made  up  our  accounts, 
we  should  the  sooner  corne  to  an  agreement. 

Wor.  Sure,  madam,  you  won't  dispute  your  beiog 
in  my  debt  ? My  fears,  sighs,  vows,  promises,  asü- 
duities,  anxieties,  jealousies,  hâve  run  on  for  a 
whole  year  without  any  pay  ment. 

Mel.  A year  ! oh,  Mr.  Worthy  ! what  you  owe 
to  me  is  not  to  be  paid  under  a seven  years’  serti- 
tude.  How  did  you  use  me  the  year  before  ? wbeo, 
taking  the  odvantage  of  my  innocence  and  necessity, 
you  would  hâve  made  me  your  mistress,  that  is, 
your  slave.  Remember  the  wicked  insinuations, 
artful  baits,  deceitful  arguments,  cunning  pretences; 
then  your  impudent  behaviour,  loose  expressions, 
familiar  letters,  rude  visits, — remember  tfaose  ! 
those,  Mr.  Worthy  ! 

Wor.  [Aside.]  I do  remember,  and  am  sorry  I 
made  no  better  use  of  ’em. — [d/cwd.]  But  you  | 
may  remember,  madam,  that — | 

Mel.  Sir,  I’U  remember  nothing — ’tis  your  in- 
terest that  I should  forget  : you  hâve  been  bar- 
barous  to  me,  I bave  been  cruel  to  you  ; put  that 
and  that  together,  and  let  one  balance  tbe  other. 
Now  if  you  will  begin  upon  a new  score,  lay  aside 
your  adventuring  airs,  and  behave  yourself  hand- 
somely  till  Lent  be  over  ; here’s  my  hand,  1*11  use  ; 
you  as  a gentleman  should  be/ 

Wor.  And  if  I don’t  use  you  as  a geatlewoman 
should  be,  may  this  be  my  poison  ! 

[Kissing  her  hand 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  coach  is  at  the  door.  [Exü. 

Mel.  I am  going  to  Mr.  Balance’s  country-bouse 
to  see  my  cousin  Silvia  ; I hâve  done  her  an  injury, 
and  can't  be  easy  till  I hâve  asked  her  pardon. 

Wor.  I dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  you. 

Mel.  My  coach  is  full  ; but  if  you  wQl  be  so 
gallant  as  to  mount  your  own  horses  and  follow  us, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  overtaken  ; and  if  you  bring 
captain  Plume  with  you,  we  shan’t  hâve  the  woree 
réception. 

Wor.  I’il  endeavour  it.  leadingUsusoA. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  IV. — The  Market-Place. 

Enter  Captain  Plumb  and  Seijeant  Kim 

Plume.  A baker,  a tailor,  a smith,  and  a butchcr 
— I believe  the  first  colony  planted  in  Virginia  had 
not  more  trades  in  their  company  than  1 bave  ia  • 
mine. 

Kite.  The  butcher,  sir,  will  hâve  his  hands  fati  ; 
for  we  bave  two  sheep-stealers  among  us.  I h***  j 
of  a fellow  too  committed  just  now  for  stealûg  of 
horses. 

Plume.  We’ll  dispose  of  him  among  the  dngooos» 
Hâve  we  ne’er  a poulterer  among  us  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  sir,  the  king  of  the  gipsies  is  a «*7 
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good  one,  he  bas  an  exeUent  h and  at  a goose  or  a 
turkey.  Here’s  captain  Brazen,  sir,  I must  go 
look  after  the  men.  [ISxtt. 

Enter  Captain  Brazen,  rtading  a letter. 

Braz . Uni,  nm,  nro,  the  canonical  bour — Um, 
un,  very  well. — My  dear  Plume  ! give  me  a basa. 

Plume.  Half  a score,  if  yon  will,  my  dear. 
What  hast  got  in  thy  hand,  child  ? 

Braz . ’Tia  a project  for  laying  out  a thousand 
poond. 

Plume.  Were  it  not  requisite  to  project  first  bow 
to  get  it  in  ? 

Braz.  You  can’t  imagine,  my  dear,  tbat  I want 
twenty  thousand  pound  ; 1 bave  spent  twenty  times 
as  mucb  in  the  service.  Now,  my  dear,  pray  advise 
me,  my  head  rnns  much  npon  architecture,  «hall  1 
bnild  a privateer  or  a playhouse  ? 

Plume.  An  odd  question — a privateer  or  a play- 
bouse  1 ’Twill  require  some  considération. — Faith, 
lfm  for  a privateer. 

Braz.  l’m  not  of  your  opinion,  my  dear. — For 
in  the  first  place  a privateer  may  be  ill  built- 

Plume.  And  so  may  a playhouse. 

Braz.  But  a privateer  may  be  ill  manned. 

Plume.  And  so  may  a playhouse. 

Braz.  But  a privateer  may  run  upon  the  shal- 
lows. 

Plume.  Not  so  often  as  a playhouse. 

Braz.  But  you  know  a privateer  may  spring  a 
leak. 

Plume.  And  I know  tbat  a playhouse  may  spring 
a great  many. 

Braz.  But  suppose  the  privateer  corne  home 
with  a rich  booty,  we  should  never  agréé  about  our 
shares. 

Plume.  ’Tis  just  so  in  a playhouse  : — so,  by  my 
advice,  you  shall  fix  upon  the  privateer. 

Braz.  Agreed  ! — But  if  this  twenty  thousand 
should  not  be  in  specie — 

Plume.  What  twenty  thousand  ? 

Braz.  Heark’ee.  [Whtspers. 

Plume.  Married  ! 

Braz.  Presently,  we're  to  meet  about  half  a 
mile  out  of  town  at  the  water-side — and  so  forth. — 
[Reads  ] Far  fear  1 should  be  known  by  any  of 
W or  thy' s friendsf  you  must  give  me  leave  to  wear 
my  mask  till  after  the  ceremonyf  tchich  will  make 
me  for  ever  yours. — Look’ee  there,  my  dear  dog. 

[SftotM  the  bottom  ofthe  lètter  to  Plume. 

Plume.  Melinda  ! — and  by  this  light,  her  own 
hand  ! — Once  more,  if  you  please,  my  dear. — Her 
hand  exactly  !— Just  now,  you  say  ? 

Braz.  This  minute  1 must  be  gone. 

Plume.  Hâve  a little  patience,  and  TO  go  with 
you. 

Braz.  No,  no,  I see  a gentleman  coming  this 
way,  tbat  may  be  inquisitive  ; ’tis  Worthy,  do  you 
know  him  ? 

Plume.  By  sight  only. 

Braz.  Hâve  a care,  the  very  eyes  discover  secrets. 

[Exil. 

Enter  Mr.  Worthy. 

W or.  To  boot  and  saddle,  captain,  you  must 
mount. 

Plume.  Whip  and  spur,  Worthy,  or  you  won’t 
mount. 

Wor.  But  I shall  : Melinda  and  I are  agreed, 
she’s  gone  to  visit  Silvia,  we  are  to  mount  and 


follow  ; and  could  we  carry  a parson  with  us,  who 
knows  what  might  be  done  for  us  both  ? 

Plume.  Don’t  trouble  your  head  ; Melinda  bas 
secured  a parson  already. 

Wor.  Already  ! do  you  know  more  than  1 ? 

Plume.  Yes,  1 saw  it  under  her  hand. — Brazen 
and  she  are  to  meet  half  a mile  hence  at  the  water- 
side,  there  to  take  boat,  1 suppose  to  be  ferried 
over  to  the  Elysian  fields,  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  in  matrimony. 

Wor.  1 parted  with  Melinda  just  now  ; she  as- 
sured  me  she  hated  Brazen,  and  that  she  resolved 
to  discard  Lucy  for  daring  to  write  letters  to  him 
in  her  name. 

Plume.  Nay,  nay,  tbere’s  nothing  of  Lucy  in 
this. — 1 tell  ye,  I saw  Melinda’s  hand,  as  surely  as 
this  is  mine. 

Wor.  But  1 tell  you,  she’s  gone  this  minute  to 
justice  Balance'8  country-house. 

Plume.  But  I tell  you,  she’s  gone  this  minute 
to  the  water-side. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  [To  Worthy.]  Madam  Melinda  bas  sent 
word,  that  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  follow 
her,  because  her  journey  to  justice  Balance’s  is  put 
off,  and  she’s  gone  to  take  the  air  another  way. 

Wor.  How  ! her  journey  put  off  ! 

Plume.  That  is,  her  journey  was  a put-off  to  you. 

Wor.  ’Tis  plain,  plain  ! — But  how,  where,  when 
is  she  to  meet  Brazen  ? 

Plume.  Just  now,  1 tell  you,  half  a mile  hence 
at  the  water-side. 

Wor.  Up  or  down  the  water  ? 

Plume.  That  1 don’t  know.  ' 

Wor.  I’m  glad  my  horaes  are  ready. — Jack,  get 
’em  out.  [jErit  Serrant. 

Plume.  Shall  I go  with  you  ? 

Wor.  Not  an  in  ch  ; I shall  return  presently. 

Plume.  You’ll  find  me  at  the  hall  ; the  justices 
are  aitting  by  this  time,  and  I must  attend  them. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  Y. — A Court  of  Justice. 

Justices  Balance,  Rca  le,  and  Scruple,  dtscovered  upon 
the  bench  ; Serjeant  Kite,  Constable,  and  Mob,  »n  atten- 
dante. 

Kite.  [ Aside  to  Constable.]  Pruy,  who  are  those 
honourable  gentlemen  upon  the  bench  ? 

Con.  He  in  the  middle  is  justice  Balance,  he  on 
the  right  is  justice  Scale,  and  he  on  the  left  is  jus- 
tice Scruple  ; and  1 am  Mr.  Constable  ‘—four  very 
honest  gentlemen. 

Kite.  O dear  sir  ! I am  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant.— [Saluting  Atm.]  1 fancy,  sir,  that  your  em- 
ployaient and  mine  are  much  the  same  ; for  my 
business  is  to  keep  people  in  order,  and  if  they 
disobey,  to  knock  ’em  down  $ and  then  we  are  both 
staff-officers. 

Con.  Nay,  I’m  a serjeant  myself — of  the  militia. 
Corne,  brother,  you  shall  see  me  exercise.  Sup- 
pose this  a musket  now  : now  1 am  shouldered. 

[Put#  his  staff  on  his  right  shoulder. 
Kite.  A y,  you  are  shouldered  pretty  well  for  a 
constable’s  staff  ; but  for  a musket,  you  must  put  it 
on  t’other  shoulder,  my  dear. 

Con.  Adso  ! that’s  true. — Corne,  now  give  the 
word  of  command. 
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Kite.  Silence  ! 

Con.  A y,  ay,  so  we  will— we  will  be  silent. 

Kiie.  Silence,  you  dog,  silence  ! 

[Strikes  him  over  the  head  with  hit  halberd. 

Con.  That's  the  way  to  silence  a man  with  a 
witneBS  ! What  d’ye  mean,  friend  ? 

Kiie.  Only  to  exercise  you,  sir. 

Con.  Your  exercise  différa  so  from  ours,  that  we 
shall  ne’er  agréé  about  it.  If  my  own  captain  had 
given  me  such  a rap,  1 had  taken  the  law  of  him. 

Enter  Captain  Pluwk. 

Bal.  Captain,  you’re  welcome. 

Plume.  Gentlemen,  I thank  you. 

Setup . Corne,  honest  captain,  sit  by  me. — [Plume 
taket  his  seat  upon  the  bench.]  Now  produce  your 
prisonera. — Here,  that  fellow  there — set  him  up. — 
Mr.  Constable,  what  hâve  you  to  say  against  this 
man  ? 

Con . I hâve  nothing  to  say  against  him,  an 
please  you. 

Bal.  No  ! what  made  you  bring  him  hither  ? 

Con.  I don’t  know,  an  please  your  worship. 

S cale.  Did  not  the  contents  of  your  warrant 
direct  you  what  sort  of  men  to  take  up  ? 

Con.  I can’t  tell,  an  please  ye  ; I can’t  read. 

Setup.  A very  pretty  constable  truly! — I find 
we  bave  no  business  here. 

' Kite.  May  it  please  the  worshipful  bench,  I de* 
sire  to  be  heard  in  this  case,  as  being  counsel  for 
the  queen. 

Bal.  Corne,  seijeant,  you  shall  be  heard,  since 
nobody  else  will  speak  ; we  won’t  corne  here  for 
nothing. 

Kite.  This  man  is  but  one  man  ; the  country 
may  spare  him,  and  the  army  wants  him  ; besides, 
he's  eut  out  by  nature  for  a grenadier  ; he’s  five 
foot  ten  inches  high  ; he  shall  box,  wrestle,  or  dance 
the  Cheshire  round  with  any  man  in  the  country  ; 
he  gets  drunk  every  sabbath  day,  and  he  beats  his 
wife. 

Wife.  You  lie,  sirrah  ! you  lie! — An  please  your 
worship,  he’s  the  best-natur’dst,  pains- taking'st 
man  in  the  parish,  witness  my  five  poor  children. 

Setup.  A wife  and  five  children  ! — You  con- 
stable, you  rogue,  how  durst  you  impress  a man 
that  has  a wife  and  five  children  ? 

Seule.  Discharge  him  ! discharge  him  ! 

Bal.  Hold,  gentlemen  1 — Hark’ee,  friend,  how 
do  you  maintain  your  wife  and  children  ? 

Plume.  They  live  upon  wildfowl  and  venison, 
sir  ; the  husband  keeps  a gun,  and  kills  ail  the  hares 
and  partridges  within  five  miles  round.  i* 

Bal.  A gun  ! nay,.if  he  be  so  good  at  gunning, 
he  shall  hâve  enoughon’t.  He  may  be  of  use 
against  the  French,  for  he  shoots  flying,  to  be  sure. 

Setup.  But  his  wife  and  children,  Mr.  Balance  ! 

Wife.  Ay , ay,  that’s  the  reason  you  would  send 
him  away  ; you  know  I hâve  a child  every  year, 
and  you  are  afraid  they  should  corne  upon  the  parish 
at  last. 

Plume . Look’ee  there,  gentlemen,  the  honest 
woman  has  spoke  it  at  once  ; the  parish  had  better 
maintain  five  children  this  year,  than  six  or  seven 
the  next.  That  fellow,  upon  his  high  feeding,  may 
get  you  two  or  three  beggars  at  a birth. 

Wife.  Look’ee,  Mr.  Captain,  the  parish  shall 
get  nothing  by  sending  him  away,  for  1 won’t  lose 
my  teeming-üme,  if  there  be  a man  left  in  the 
parish. 


Bal.  Send  that  woman  to  the  houee  of  correeti® 
— and  the  man — 

Kite.  T’11  take  care  o’  him,  if  you  please. 

iTaJbes  Mim  dm. 

Scale.  Here,  you  constable,  the  next  : — set  up 
that  black-faced  fellow,  he  has  a gunpowrder  look. 
Whatrcan  you  say  against  this  man,  constable? 

Con.  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  a very  tionest  man. 

Plume.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  hâve  one  honest 
man  in  my  company,  for  the  novelty’s  sake. 

Bal.  What  are  you,  friend  ? 

Mob.  A collier  ; I work  in  the  coal-pits. 

Setup . Look’ee,  gentlemen,  this  fellow  lias  a 
trade,  and  the  act  of  parliament  here  expresses, 
that  we  are  to  impress  no  man  that  has  an  j visible 
means  of  a livelihood. 

Kite.  May  it  please  your  worsbips,  this  man  has 
no  visible  means  of  livelihood,  for  he  works  under- 
ground. 

Plume.  Well  said,  Kite!  Besides,  the  army 
wants  minera. 

Bal.  Right,  and  had  we  an  order  of  gowernment 
for’t,  we  could  raise  you  in  this  and  the  neighboar- 
ing  county  of  Stafford,  five  hundred  colliers,  that 
would  run  you  underground  like  moles,  and  do 
more  service  in  a siégé  than  ail  the  minera  in  the 
army. 

Setup.  Well,  friend,  what  hâve  yoa  to  say  for 
youraelf  ? 

Mob.  I’m  marri ed. 

Kite.  ’Lack-a-day,  so  am  I ! 

Mob.  Here’s  my  wife,  poor  woman.  I 

Bal.  Are  you  married,  good  woman  ? 

Wom.  I’m  married  in  conscience.  i 

Kite.  May  it  please  your  worship,  she’s  with 
child  in  conscience. 

Scale . Who  married  you,  mistress  ? 

Wom.  My  husband — we  agreed  that  1 should 
call  him  husband,  to  avoid  passing  for  a whore,  and 
tbat  he  should  call  me  wife,  to  shun  going  for  a , 
soldier. 

Setup.  A very  pretty  couple!  Pray,  captain, 
will  you  take  ’em  both  ? 

Plume.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Kite  ? will  you  take 
care  of  the  woman  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  sir  ; she  shall  go  with  us  to  the  sea- 
side,  and  there,  if  she  has  a mind  to  drown  herself, 
we’ll  take  care  that  nobody  shall  hinder  her. 

Bal.  Here,  constable,  bring  in  my  man. — [Exil 
Constable.]  Now,  captain,  l’il  fit  you  with  a man,  , 
such  as  you  ne’er  listed  in  your  life. 

Re-enUr  Constable  vrith  Silvia.  ^ 

Oh  ! my  friend  Pinch,  I’m  very  glad  to  see  yoa. 

Silv.  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 

Scale.  What  then  ! is  that  your  respect  to  the 
bench  ? 

Silv.  Sir,  1 don’t  care  a farthing  for  yoa  nor 
your  bench  neither. 

Setup.  Look’ee,  gentlemen,  that’s  enough  : he’s 
a very  impudent  fellow,  and  fit  for  a soldier. 

Scale.  A notorious  rogue,  I say,  and  very  fit  for 
a soldier. 

Con.  A whoremaster,  I say,  and  therefiore  fit  to 

go- 

Bal.  What  think  you,  captain  ? 

Plume.  I think  he’s  a very  pretty  fellow,  and  ' 
therefore  fit  ta  serve. 

Silv.  Me  for  a soldier  ! send  your  own  lasy, 
lubberly  sons  at  home,  fellowa  that  hasard  thrir 
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necks  every  day  in  panait  of  a fox,  yet  dare  not 
peep  abroad  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face. 

Con.  May  it  please  your  worships,  I bave  a 
woman  at  the  door  to  swear  a râpe  against  this 
rogue. 

Silv.  Ig  it  yoar  wife  or  daughter,  booby?  1 
ravisbed  ’em  both  yeaterday. 

Bal.  Pray,  captain,  read  the  Articles  of  War, 
we’ll  see  bim  listed  immediately. 

Plume . [Reads.]  Articles  of  War  against  mu- 
tiny  and  désertion— 

Silv . Hold,  sir  ! — Once  more,  gentlemen,  hâve 
a care  what  you  do,  for  you  shall  severely  smart 
for  any  violence  you  offer  to  me  ; and  you,  Mr. 
Balance,  I 6peak  to  you  particularly,  you  shall 
heartily  repent  it. 

Plume.  Look*ee,  yoang  spark,  say  bat  one  word 
more,  and  I’il  build  a horse  for  you  as  high  as  the 
ceiling,  and  make  you  ride  the  most  tiresome  jour- 
ney  that  ever  you  made  in  your  life. 

Silv.  You  hâve  made  a fine  speech,  good  cap- 
tain  Huffcap,  but  you  had  better  be  quiet,  I shall 
find  a way  to  cool  yoar  courage. 

Plume . Pray,  gentlemen,  don’t  mind  him,  he’B 
distracted. 

Silv.  ’Tis  false  ! I am  descended  of  as  good  a 
family  as  any  in  yoar  county  ; my  father  is  as  good 
a man  as  any  upon  your  bench,  and  I am  heir  to 
twelve  hundred  pound  a year. 

Bal.  He’s  certainly  mad  ! — Pray,  captain,  read 
the  Articles  of  War. 

Silv.  Hold  once  more  ! — Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  to 
you  1 speak,  suppose  1 were  your  child,  would  you 
use  me  at  this  rate  ? 

Bal.  No,  faith,  were  you  mine,  I would  send 
you  to  Bedlam  fint,  and  into  the  army  afterwards. 

Silv.  But  consider  my  father,  sir,  he’s  as  good, 
as  générons,  as  brave,  as  just  a man  as  ever  served 
his  country  ; l’m  his  only  child,  perhaps  the  loss 
of  me  may  break  his  heart. 

Bal.  He’s  a very  great  fool  if  it  does. — Captain, 
if  you  don’t  list  him  this  minute,  l’U  leave  the 
court. 

Plume.  Kite,  do  you  distribute  the  levy-money 
to  the  men  while  I read. 

Kite.  Ay,  sir. — Silence,  gentlemen  ! 

[Captain  Plume  reads  the  Articles  of  War. 

Bal . Very  well  ; now,  captain,  let  me  beg  the 
favour  of  you,  not  to  discharge  this  fellow  upon 
any  account  whatsoever. — Bring  in  the  rest. 

Con.  There  are  no  more,  an’t  please  your  wor- 
ship. 

Bal.  No  more  ! there  were  five  two  hburs  ago. 

Silv . ’Tis  true,  sir,  but  this  rogue  of  a constable 
let  the  rest  escape  for  a bribe  of  eleven  shillings  a 
man  ; because  he  said  the  act  allowed  him  but  ten, 
so  the  odd  shilling  was  clear  gains. 

Justices . How  ! 

Silv.  Gentlemen,  he  offered  to  let  me  get  away 
for  two  guineas,  but  I had  not  so  much  about  me  ; 
this  is  truth,  and  I’m  ready  to  swear  it. 

Kite.  And  I’il  swear  it  ; give  me  the  book,  ’tis 
for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Mob.  May  it  please  your  worship,  I gave  him 
half-a-crown  to  say  that  I was  an  honest  man  ; 
but  now,  since  that  your  worships  hâve  made  me  a 
rogue,  I hope  I shall  hâve  my  money  again. 

Bal.  ’Tis  my  opinion,  that  this  constable  be 
put  into  the  captain’s  hands,  and  if  his  friends 
1 don’t  bring  four  good  men  for  his  ransom  by  to- 


morrow  night — captain,  you  shall  carry  him  to 
Flanders.  , 

Scale.  Scrup.  Agreed  ! agreed  ! 

Plume.  Mr.  Kite,  take  the  constable  into  eus- 
tody. 

Kite.  Ay,  ay,  sir. — [ To  Constable.]  Will  you 
please  to  hâve  your  office  taken  from  you  ! or  will 
you  handsomely  lay  down  your  staff,  as  your  betters 
bave  done  before  you  ! [Constable  drops  his  staff. 

Bal.  Corne,  gentlemen,  there  needs  no  great 
ceremony  in  adjourning  this  court. — Captain,  you 
shall  dine  with  me. 

Kite.  [ To  Constable.]  Corne,  Mr.  Militia 
Seijeant,  1 shall  silence  you  now,  1 believe,  without 
your  taldng  the  law  of  me.  [Warrant. 


SCENE  VI. — The  Fields . 

Enter  Captain  Brazsn  leading  Lucv  masktd. 

Brous.  The  hoat  is  just  below  here. 

Enter  Mr.  Worthy  with  a case  ofpistols  under  his  arm. 

Wor.  Here,  sir,  take  your  choice. 

[Qoing  between  them,  and  ojfering  the  pistols. 

Brax.  What  ! pistols  ! are  they  charged,  my 
dear  ? 

Wor . With  a brace  of  bullets  each. 

Brax.  But  l’m  a foot-officer,  my  dear,  and  never 
use  pistols,  the  sword  is  my  way — and  I won’t  be 
put  out  of  my  road  to  please  any  man. 

Wor.  Nor  1 neither  ; so  bave  at  you. 

[Codes  one  pistd. 

Brax.  Look’ee,  my  dear,  I don’t  care  for  pis- 
tols.— Pray,  oblige  me,  and  let  us  hâve  a bout  at 
sharps  ; damn  it,  there’s  no  parrying  these  bullets  ! 

Wor.  Sir,  if  you  han’t  your  bellyfull  of  these, 
the  swords  shall  corne  in  for  second  course. 

Brax.  Why,  then,  fire  and  fury  ! I hâve  eaten 
smoke  from  the  mouth  of  a cannon,  sir;  don’t 
think  I fear  powder,  for  I live  upon’t.  Let  me 
see— [ Takes  one.]  And  now,  sir,  how  many  paces 
distant  shall  we  fire  ? 

Wor.  Fire  you  when  you  please,  l’il  reserve 
my  shot  till  I am  sure  of  you. 

Brax . Corne,  where’s  your  doak  ? 

Wor.  Cloak  1 what  d’ye  mean? 

Brax.  To  fight  upon;  I always  fight  upon  a 
cloak,  ’tis  our  way  abroad. 

Lucy.  Corne,  gentlemen,  l’U  end  the  strife. 

[Unmasks. 

Wor.  Lucy  ! — take  her. 

Brax.  The  devU  take  me  if  I do  ! Huzza  ! — 
[Pires  his  pistol.]  D’ye  hear,  d’ye  hear,  you  plaguy 
harridan,  how  those  buUeta  whistle  ! suppose  they 
had  been  lodged  in  my  gizzard  now  1 

Lucy.  Pray,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Brax.  I can’t  tell,  chUd,  till  I know  whether 
my  money  be  safe. — [Searching  his  pockets .]  Y es, 
yes,  1 do  pardon  you,  but  if  I had  you  in  the  Rose 
tavern,  Covent-Garden,  with  three  or  four  hearty 
rakes,  and  three  or  four  smart  napkins,  I would 
tell  you  another  story,  my  dear.  [Exit, 

Wor.  And  was  Melinda  privy  to  this  ? 

Lucy.  No,  sir,  she  wrote  her  name  upon  a piece 
of  paper  at  the  fortune-teUer’s  last  night,  which  I 
put  in  my  pocket,  and  so  writ  above  it  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

Wor.  And  how  came  Melinda’s  journey  put  off  ? 

Lucy.  At  the  town’s  end  she  met  Mr.  Balance’» 
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steward,  who  told  her,  that  Mrs.  Silvia  was  gone 
from  her  father’s,  and  nobody  could  tell  whither. 

Wor.  Silvia  gone  from  her  father’s  ! This  will 
be  news  to  Plume. — Go  home,  and  tell  your  lady 
how  near  I was  being  shot  for  her. 

[Excunt  teveraüy. 


! SCENE  VII.— A Boom  in  Justice  Baxance's 
I House . 

! Enter  Justice  Balance  and  Steward. 

St  eus.  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening,  sir  ; 
and  thenf  searching  for  her  in  the  chamber  that 
was  my  young  master’s,  we  found  her  clothes 
I there  ; but  the  suit  tbat  your  son  left  in  the  press, 
when  he  went  to  London,  was  gone. 

Bal.  The  white  trimmed  with  silver  ? 

Ste w.  The  saine. 

Bal.  You  han’t  told  that  circumstance  to  any- 
body  ? 

Stew.  To  none  but  your  worahip. 

Bal.  And  be  sure  you  don’t.  Go  into  the 
| dining-room,  and  tell  captain  Plume  that  I beg  to 
1 speak  with  him. 

Stew.  I shall.  [Sxtt. 

| Bal.  Was  ever  man  so  imposed  uponl  I had 
her  promise,  iudeed,  that  she  should  never  dispose 
' of  herself  without  my  consent  I hâve  consented 
! with  a witness,  given  her  away  as  my  act  and  deed. 
i And  this,  I warrant,  the  captain  thinks  will  pass  ; 
no,  I shall  never  pardon  him  the  villany,  first  of 
robbiog  me  of  my  daughter,  and  then  the  mean 
opinion  he  must  hâve  of  me,  to  think  that  I could 
be  so  wretchedly  imposed  upon  ; her  extravagant 
passion  might  encourage  her  in  the  attempt,  but 
the  contrivanoe  must  be  his.  I’il  know  the  truth 
presently. 

Enter  Captain  Pldmk. 

i Pray,  captain,  what  bave  you  done  with  your  young 
| gentleman  soldier  ? 

Plume . He’s  at  my  quarters,  I suppose,  with 
i the  rest  of  my  men. 

Bal.  Does  he  keep  company  with  the  common 
soldiers  ? 

Plhme.  No,  he’s  generally  with  me. 

Bal . He  lies  with  you,  I présumé  ? 

Plume . No,  faith,  I offered  him  part  of  my  bed  ; 
but  the  young  rogne  fell  in  love  with  Rose,  and  has 
lain  with  her,  I think,  since  he  came  to  town. 

Bal.  So,  that  between  you  both,  Rose  has  been 
I finely  managed. 

Plume.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  she  had  no  harm 
from  me. 

| Bal.  [. Aeide .]  AU’s  safe,  I fmd  ! — [Aloud.] 
j Now,  captain,  you  must  know  that  the  young  fel- 
■ low’s  impudence  in  court  was  well  grounded  ; he 
said  I should  heartily  repent  his  being  listed,  and 
so  I do  from  my  soûl. 

Plume . Ay  ! for  what  reason  ? 

Bal.  Because  he  is  no  less  than  what  he  said  he 
was,  bom  of  as  good  a family  as  any  in  this 
county,  and  is  heir  to  twelve  hundred  pound  a 
i year. 

Plume . I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it — for  I wanted 
but  a man  of  that  quality  to  make  my  company  a 
i perfect  représentative  of  the  whole  communs  of 
England. 


Bal.  Won  t you  discharge  him  ? 

Plume . Not  under  a hundred  pound  sterling* 

Bal.  You  shall  hâve  it,  for  his  father  is  my 
intimate  friend. 

Plume.  Then  you  shall  hâve  him  for  nothlng. 

Bal.  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  hâve  your  priée. 

Plume.  Not  a penny,  sir  ; I value  an  obligation 
to  you  much  above  a hundred  pound. 

Bal.  Perhaps,  sir,  jou  shan’t  repent  your  gen e- 
rosity. — Will  you  please  to  write  his  dischaxge  in 
my  pocket-book? — [ Gives  his  book.]  In  the  mean 
time,  we’U  send  for  the  gentleman. — Who  waifis 
there? 

Enter  Servant 

Go  to  the  captain's  lodging,  and  inquire  for  Mr. 
Wilful,  tell  him  his  captain  wants  him  h ère 
immediately. 

Ser.  Sir,  the  gentleman’s  below  at  the  door, 
inquiring  for  the  captain. 

Plume.  Bid  him  corne  np. — [Exif  Servant.] 
Here’s  the  discharge,  sir. 

Bal.  Sir,  I thank  you. — [Aside.]  ’Tia  plein  he 
had  no  hand  iu’t. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Silv.  I think,  captain,  you  might  hâve  usedmebet- 
ter  than  to  leave  me  yonder  among  your  svremrmg, 
drunken  crew.  And  you,  Mr.  Justice,  might  bave 
been  so  civil  as  to  hâve  invited  me  to  dinner,  for  I 
hâve  eaten  with  as  good  a man  as  your  worship. 

Plume.  Sir,  you  must  charge  our  want  of  respect, 
upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality. — But  now  yoa 
are  at  liberty — 1 hâve  diach&rged  you. 

Silv.  Discharged  me  1 

Bal.  Yes,  sir,  and  you  must  once  more  go  home 
to  your  father. 

Silv.  My  father  ! then  I am  diseovered. — O sir  ! 
[Kneeling.]  I expect  no  pardon. 

j Bal.  Pardon  ! no,  no,  child,  your  crime  shall  be 
your  punishment. — Here,  captain,  I deliver  her 
over  to  the  conjugal  power  for  her  chastiseinent  ; 
since  she  will  be  a wife,  be  yon  a husband,  a very 
hnsband.  When  she  tells  you  of  her  love,  upbraid 
her  with  her  folly  ; be  modishly  ungrateful,  because 
she  has  been  unfashionably  kind,  and  use  her  worse 
than  you  would  anybody  else,  because  yoa  can’t 
use  her  so  well  as  she  deserves. 

Plume.  And  are  you  Silvia,  in  good  earnest  ? 

Silv.  Earnest  ! I hâve  gone  too  far  to  make  it 
a jest,  sir. 

Plume.  And  do  you  give  her  to  me  in  good 
earnest  ? 

Bal . If  you  please  to  t&ke  her,  sir. 

Plume.  Why  then  I hâve  saved  my  legs  and  arma, 
and  lost  my  liberty;  secure  from  wounds,  I am 
prepared  for  the  goût;  farewell  subsistance,  and 
welcome  taxes  ! — Sir,  my  liberty,  and  hopes  of 
being  a general,  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  jour 
twelve  hundred  pound  a year. — But  to  your  love, 
madam,  I resign  my  freedom,  and  to  your  beauty 
my  ambition  : greater  in  obeying  at  your  feet,  thaa 
commanding  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Enter  Mr.  Worthy. 

Wor . I am  aorry  to  hear,  Mr.  Balance,  that 
your  daughter  is  lost. 

Bal.  So  am  not  I,  sir,  since  an  honeat  gentleman 
has  found  her. 
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Enter  Mblinda. 

Mei.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  what’s  become  of  my 
cousin  Silvia  ? 

Bal.  Your  cousin  Silvia  is  talking  yonder  with 
your  cousin  Plume. 

Mel.  Wor.  How! 

Silv.  Do  you  think  it  str&nge,  cousin,  that  a 
woman  should  change  ? but,  I hope,  you'U  excuse 
a change  that  bas  proceeded  from  coustancy.  I 
altered  my  outside,  because  I was  the  same  within; 
and  only  laid  by  the  woman  to  make  sure  of  my 
man  ; that's  my  history. 

Mel.  Your  history  is  a little  romantic,  cousin, 
bot  since  success  has  crowned  your  adventures,  you 
will  hâve  the  world  o"  your  side,  and  I shall  be 
willing  to  go  with  the  tide,  provided  you’U  pardon 
an  injury  I offered  you  in  the  letter  to  your  father. 

Plume . That  injury,  madam,  was  done  to  me, 
and  the  réparation  I expect  shaU  be  made  to  my 
friend  ; make  Mr.  Worthy  happy,  and  I shaU  be 
satisfied. 

Mel.  A good  example,  sir,  will  go  a great  way  : 
when  my  cousin  is  pleased  to  surrender,  ’tia  pro- 
bable I shan’t  hold  ont  much  longer. 

Enter  Capt&ln  Brazkn. 

Bras,  Gentlemen,  I am  yours. — Madam,  I am 
not  yours. 

Mel.  I’m  glad  on’t,  sir. 

Bras.  So  am  I. — You  hâve  got  a pretty  house 
here,  Mr.  Laconie. 

Bal.  ’Tis  time  to  right  aU  mistakes. — My  name, 
sir,  is  Balance. 

Bras.  Balance  ! Sir,  I am  your  most  obedient  ! 
— I know  your  whole  génération.  Had  not  you  an 
uncle  that  was  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
some  years  ago  ? 

Bal.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Bras.  Intimately,  sir.  He  played  at  bilUards 
to  a miracle.  You  had  a brother  too,  that  was 
captain  of  a fireship — poor  Dick—  he  had  the  most 
engaging  way  with  him — of  making  punch — and 
then  his  cabin  was  so  neat — but  his  boy  Jack  was 
the  most  comical  bastard — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! bal  ha  ! 
a pickled  dog,  I shaU  never  forget  him. 

Plume.  WeU,  captain,  are  you  fixed  in  your 
project  yet?  are  you  stUl  for  the  privateer  ? 
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Bras.  No,  no,  I had  enough  of  a privateer  just  ! 
now  ; I had  Uke  to  hâve  been  picked  up  by  a cruiser  ' 
under  false  colours,  and  a French  pickaroon  for 
aught  I know. 

Plume.  But  hâve  you  got  your  recruits,  my 
dear? 

Bras.  Not  a stick,  my  dear. 

Plume.  Probably  I shaU  furnish  you. 

Enter  Roaa  and  Bullock. 

Rote.  Captain,  captain,  I hâve  got  loose  once 
more,  and  hâve  persuaded  my  sweetheart  Cart- 
wheel  to  go  with  us  ; but  you  must  promise  not  to 
part  with  me  again. 

Silv.  I find,  Mrs.  Rose  has  not  been  pleased  with 
her  bedfeUow. 

Rose.  Bedfellow  ! I don’t  know  whether  I had 
a bedfeUow  or  not. 

Silv.  Don’t  be  in  a passion,  child,  I was  as  Uttle  : 
pleased  with  your  company  as  you  could  be  with  i 
mine. 

Bull.  Pray,  sir,  dunna  be  offended  at  my  sister, 
she’s  something  underbred  ; but  if  you  please,  l’il  | 
lie  with  you  in  her  stead. 

Plume.  I bave  promised,  madam,  to  provide  for 
this  girl  ; now  will  you  be  pleased  to  let  her  wait 
upon  you  ? or  shall  I take  care  of  her  ? 

Silv.  She  shaU  be  my  charge,  sir  ; you  may  find 
it  business  enough  to  take  care  of  me. 

Bull.  Ay,  and  of  me,  captain  ; for  wauns  ! if 
ever  you  Uft  your  hand  against  me,  l’U  desert.  | 

Plume.  Captain  Brazen  shaU  take  care  o’  that.  ! 
— [ To  Captain  Brazen.]  My  dear,  instead  of  the 
twenty  thousand  pound  you  talked  of,  you  shall 
hâve  the  twenty  brave  recruits  that  1 bave  raised, 
at  the  rate  they  cost  me. — My  commission  I lay 
down,  to  he  taken  up  by  some  braver  ŸeUow,  that 
has  more  merit  and  lésa  good  fortune,  whilst  I en- 
deavour,  by  the  example  of  this  worthy  gentleman, 
to  serve  my  queen  and  country  at  home. 

With  some  regret  I quit  the  active  field,  i 

Where  glory  fuU  reward  for  life  does  yield  ; 

But  the  recruiting  trade,  with  aU  its  train 

Of  lasting  plague,  fatigue,  and  endless  pain, 

I gladly  quit,  with  my  fair  spouse  to  stay, 

And  raise  recruits  the  matrimonial  way.  | 

% lExeunt  omnet. 
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EPILOGUE. 


I All  ladies  and  gentlemen  tbat  are  willing  to  see 
the  comedy,  called  the  Recruiting  Officer , let  them 
repair  to-morrow  night,  by  six  o’clock,  to  the  sign 
of  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drurÿ-lane,  and  they  shali 
be  kindly  entertained. 

We  scorn  the  vulgar  ways  to  bid  you  corne, 
Whole  Europe  now  obeys  the  call  of  drom. 

The  soldier,  not  the  poet,  here  appears. 

And  beats  np  for  a corps  of  volunteers  : 

He  finds  that  music  chiefly  does  delight  ye, 

And  therefore  chooses  music  to  invite  ye. 

Beat  the  Grenadier  March.  —Row,  row,  tow  ! — 
Gentlemen,  this  piece  of  music,  called  An  Over - 
ture  to  a Baille , was  composed  by  a fa  mous  Italian 
master,  and  was  performed  with  wonderful  success 
at  the  great  opéras  of  Vigo,  Schellenberg,  and 
Blenheim  ; it  came  off  with  the  applause  of  all 
Europe,  excepting  France  ; the  French  found  it  a 
little  too  rough  for  their  délicatesse . 

Some  that  hâve  acted  on  those  glorious  stages, 
Are  here  to  witness  to  succeeding  âges, 

That  no  music  like  the  grenadier  s engages. 


I 
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Ladies,  we  muet  own,  that  this  music  of  ours  U 
not  altogether  so  soft  as  Bononcini’s  ; y et,  we  dare 
affirm,  that  it  has  laid  more  people  asleep  than  all 
the  Camillas  in  the  world  ; and,  you’ll  condescend 
to  own,  that  it  keeps  one  awake  better  than  any 
opéra  that  ever  was  acted. 

The  Grenadier  March  seems  to  be  a composa» 
excellently  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  English, 
for  no  music  was  ever  followed  so  far  by  ns,  nor 
with  so  much  alacrity  ; and,  with  ali  deferenœ  to 
the  présent  subscription,  we  must  say,  that  the 
Grenadier  March  has  been  subscribed  for  by  the 
whole  Grand  Alliance:  and,  we  présumé  to  informthe 
ladies,  that  it  always  has  the  pre-eminence  abroad, 
and  is  constantly  heard  by  the  tallest,  handsomest 
men  in  the  whole  army.  In  short,  to  gratify  the 
présent  taste,  our  author  is  nowadapting  aomewords 
to  the  Grenadier  March,  which  he  intends  to  hâve 
performed  to-morrow,  if  the  lady  who  ia  to  sing  it 
should  not  happen  to  be  sick. 

This  he  concludes  to  be  the  surest  way 
To  draw  you  hither  ; for  you’ll  all  obey 
Soft  music'a  call,  though  you  should  damn  bis  1 
pla,. 
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THE  BEAUX-STRATAGEM. 


SI  Œomrtrp. 


ADVERTJSEMENT. 

The  reader  may  flnd  some  faulta  in  thia  play,  whioh  my  illnen  prevented  the  amending  of  ; but  there  ia  greafc  attends 
made  in  the  représentation,  whicireannot  be  match ed,  no  more  than  the  friendly  and  indefatlgable  care  of  Mr.  Wilka, 
to  whom  I chiefly  owe  the  suocess  of  the  play, 

G.  FARQUHAR. 


DR  AM  ATI  S PERSONÆ. 


Aimwkll,  ) ttoo  Gentlemen  qfbroken  Fortunes, fhefirst 
Archer,  ) as  Master , and  the  second  as  Servant. 
Cou  nt  Bell  air,  a French  Officer,  Prisoner  at  Lichfield . 
Squibb  Sullen,  a Country  Blockhead,  brutal  tohisWi/e. 
Sir  Charles  Freeman,  Brother  to  Mrs.  Sullen. 
Foiqard,  a Priest,  Chaplain  to  the  French  Officers. 
BoNirACE,  an  Innkeeper. 

Gibbet,  \ 

Hounslow,  \three  Ilighteaymen. 

Bagshot,  J 

Scrub,  Servant  to  Squibb  Sullen. 


Lady  Bountiful,  an  old,  civil,  Country  Qentleteoman, 
that  cures  ail  her  Neighbours  of  ail  distempers,  and 
fooUshly  fond  ofher  Son  Squibb  Sullen. 

Dorinda,  Baughter'.to  Lady  Bountiful. 

Mrs.  Sullen,  Wife  to  Squibb  Sullen. 

Gipsy,  Maid  to  the  Ladies. 

Cherry,  Daughter  to  Bonifacb. 


Tapster,  Coach-passengera,  Countryman,  Country- 
woman,  and  Servants. 


SCENE, — Lichfield. 


PROLOGUE 


8POKBN  BT  HR.  WILK8. 


When  gtrife  disturbs,  or  sloth  corrupts  an  âge, 
Keen  satire  is  the  business  of  the  stage. 

When  the  Plain-Dealer  writ,  he  lash'd  those 
crime», 

Which  then  infested  most  the  modish  times  : 

But  now,  when  faction  sleeps,  and  sioth  is  fled, 
And  ail  onr  youth  in  active  fields  are  bred  ; 

When  through  Great  Britain’s  fair  extensive  round, 
The  trnmps  of  famé,  the  notes  of  union  sonnd  ; 
When  Anna1»  sceptre  points  the  laws  their 
course, 

And  her  example  gives  her  precepts  force  : 

There  scarce  is  room  for  satire  ; ail  our  lays 
Must  be,  or  songe  of  triumph,  or  of  praise. 


But  as  in  grounds  best  cnltivated,  tares 
And  poppies  rise  among  the  golden  ears  ; 

Our  product  so,  fit  for  the  field  or  school, 

Must  mix  with  nature'»  favourite  plant — a fool  : 
A weed  that  h as  to  twenty  summers  ran, 

Shoots  up  in  stalk,  and  vegetates  to  man. 
Simpling  our  author  goes  from  field  to  field, 

And  culls  such  fools  as  may  diversion  yield  ; 
And,  thanks  to  nature,  there’s  no  want  of  those, 
For  rain  or  shine,  the  thming  coxcomb  grows. 
Follies  to-night  we  show  ne’er  lash’d  before, 

Yet  such  as  nature  shows  you  every  hour  ; 

Nor  can  the  pictures  give  a just  offence, 

For  fools  are  made  for  jests  to  men  of  sense. 


THE  BEAUX-STRATAGEM. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Bonifacb's  Inn. 

Enter  Bontpacb  running. 

Bon . Chamberlain  ! maid  ! Cherry  1 daughter 
Cherry  ! ail  asleep  ? ail  dead  ? 

Enter  Cherry  running. 

Cher . Here,  here  ! why  d’ye  bawl  so,  fether  ? 
d’ye  think  we  hâve  no  ears  ? 

Bon,  You  deserve  to  hâve  noue,  yon  yonng 
minz  ! The  company  of  the  Warrington  coach  has 
stood  in  the  hall  this  hour,  and  nobody  to  show 
them  to  their  chambers. 

Cher.  And  let  ’em  wait,  fether  ; there’s  neither 
red-coat  in  the  coach,  nor  footman  behind  it. 

Bon.  Bat  they  threaten  to  go  to  another  inn  to- 
night. 

Cher.  That  they  dare  not,  for  feas  the  coach* 
man  shonld  overturn  them  to-morrow. — Corning  ! 
coming  ! — Here’s  the  London  coach  arrived. 

Enter  Coach-paasengers  with  trunks,  bandboxes,  and  other 
luggage , and  croet  the  stage. 

Bon . Welcome,  ladies  ! 

Cher.  Yery  welcome,  gentlemen  1 — Chamberlain, 
show  the  Lion  and  the  Risse.  [Exil  with  the  company. 

Enter  Ajmwell  and  Archer,  the  latler  carrying  a 

portmantle. 

Bon.  This  way,  this  way,  gentlemen  ! 

Aim.  [To  Archer.]  Set  down  the  things  ; go 
to  the  stable,  and  see  my  horses  well  rubbed. 

Areh.  I shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

Aim.  You're  my  landlord,  I suppose  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  I’m  old  Will.  Bonifece,  pretty 
well  known  upon  this  road,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  O Mr.  Boniface,  your  servant  ! 

Bon.  O sir  ! — What  wiU  your  honour  please  to 
drink,  as  the  saying  is  ? 

Aim.  I hâve  heard  your  town  of  Lichfield  much 
famed  for  ale  ; I think  I’il  taste  that. 

Bon.  Sir,  I hâve  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
best  ale  in  Staffordshire  ; ’tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet 
as  milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy  ; 
and  will  be  just  fourteen  year  old  the  fifth  day  of 
next  March,  old  style. 

Aim.  You’re  very  exact,  I find,  in  the  âge  of 
your  ale. 

Bon.  As  ponctuai,  sir,  as  I am  in  the  âge  of  my 
children.  1*11  show  you  such  ale  ! — Here,  tapster, 
broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is. — Sir,  you 
shall  taste  my  Anno  Domini. — I hâve  lived  in 
Lichfield,  man  and  boy,  above  eight-and-fifty  years, 
and,  I believe,  hâve  not  consumed  eight-and-fifty 
ounces  of  méat. 

Aim.  At  a meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess 
your  sense  by  your  bulk. 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir,  I hâve  fed  purely  upon 
ale  ; I hâve  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I always 
sleep  upon  ale. 

Enter  Tapoter  with  a boitte  and  gloss,  and  exil. 

Now,  sir,  you  shall  see  ! — [Pour*  oui  a glas*.] 
Your  worship’s  health. — Ha  ! délirions,  deiirious  ! 


fency  it  burgundy,  only  fency  it,  and  ’tis  worth  ta 
shillings  a quart. 

Aim.  [DrinArs.]  ’Tis  confounded  strong  ! 

Bon.  Strong  ! it  must  be  so,  or  how  shonld  we 
be  strong  that  drink  it  ? 

Aim.  And  hâve  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale, 
landlord  ? 

Bon . Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my  crédit,  sir- 
but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  How  came  that  to  pass  ? 

Bon.  1 don’t  know  how,  sir  ; she  wonld  not  let 
the  ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir  ; she  was  fer 
qualifying  it  every  now  and  then  with  a dram,  as 
the  saying  is  ; and  an  honest  gentleman  that  came 
this  way  from  Ireland,  made  her  a présent  of  s 
dozen  bottles  of  usquebaugh — but  the  poor  woman 
was  never  well  after  : but,  howe’er,  1 was  obliged 
to  the  gentleman,  you  know. 

Aim.  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  ber?  : 

Bon.  My  lady  Bountiful  said  so.  She,  good 
lady,  did  what  could  be  done  ; she  cured  ber  of  I 
tbree  tympanies,  but  the  fourth  carrîed  ber  off. 
But  sbe’s  happy,  and  I’m  contented,  as  the  aayiag  is. 

Aim . Who’s  that  lady  Bountiful  you  mentioned?  , 

Bon.  Ods  my  life,  sir,  we’ll  drink  her  health.— 
[Dmii.]  My  lady  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  bot 
of  women.  Her  last  husband,  sir  Charles  Bons-  ' 
tiful,  left  her  worth  a thonsand  pound  a yesr; 
and,  I believe,  she  lays  ont  one-half  on’t  in  chari- 
table uses  for  the  good  of  her  neighbours.  She 
cures  rheumatisms,  ruptures,  and  broken  shins  in  j 
mon  ; green-sickness,  obstructions,  and  fits  of  the 
mother,  in  women  ; the  king’s  evil,  chincough,  and 
cbilblains,  in  children  : in  short,  she  has  cored 
more  people  in  and  about  Lichfield  within  ta  ’ 
years  than  the  doctors  bave  killed  in  twenty  ; and 
that’s  a bold  word. 

Aim.  Has  the  lady  been  any  other  way  usefil  . 
in  her  génération  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir  ; she  bas  a daughter  by  sir  Charles, 
the  finest  woman  in  ail  our  couutry,  and  the  greatcst  , 
fortune.  She  has  a son  too,  by  her  first  husband,  ! 
squire  Sullen,  who  married  a fine  lady  from  London  , 
t* other  day  ; if  you  please,  sir,  we’ll  drink  his  | 
health. 

Aim.  What  sort  of  a man  is  he  ? 1 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man’s  well  enough;  say*  I 
little,  thinks  less,  and  does — nothing  at  ail,  fcitb- 
But  he’s  a man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody. 

Aim.  A sportsman,  I suppose  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  he’s  a man  of  pleasnre  ; be  php  , 
at  whisk  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty  boan 
together  sometimes.  ' 

Aim.  And  married,  you  say  ? 

Bon . Ay,  and  to  a curious  woman,  sir.  Bat 
he’s  a — he  wants  it  ; here,  sir. 

[Poffitfitp  to  hHsfirr&9*‘  » 

Aim.  He  has  it  there,  you  mean  ? 

Bon.  That’s  none  of  my  business  ; he’s  ®J 
landlord,  and  so  a man,  you  know,  would  not-~ 

But — ecod,  he’s  no  better  than — Sir,  my  hn»bh  { 
service  to  you. — [DrtnArs.]  Though  I vaine  not 1 
farthing  what  he  can  do  to  me  ; I pay  him  h* 
rent  at  quarter-day  ; I bave  a good  running-tr*^*  > 
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I hâve  but  one  daughter,  and  I can  give  her — but 
no  matter  for  that. 

Aim.  You're  very  happy,  Mr.  Boniface.  Pray, 
what  other  company  hâve  you  in  town  ? 

Bon.  A power  of  fine  ladies  ; and  then  we  hâve 
the  French  office  rs. 

Aim.  Ohf  that’ s right,  you  hâve  a good  many 
of  those  gentlemen  : pray,  how  do  yon  like  their 
company  ? 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I could  wish 
we  had  as  many  more  of  ’em  ; they’re  full  of 
money,  and  pay  double  for  everything  they  hâve. 
They  know,  sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for 
the  taking  of  ’em,  and  so  they  are  willing  to  reim- 
burse  us  a little.  One  of  ’em  lodges  in  my  house. 

Ke~cnter  JLrchsr. 

Arch.  Landlord,  there  are  some  French  gentle- 
men below  that  ask  for  you. 

Bon.  lfU  wait  on  ’em. — [Aside  to  Archer.] 
Does  your  master  stay  long  in  town,  as  the  say- 
ing is? 

Arch.  I can’t  teU,  as  the  saying  is. 

Bon.  Corne  from  London  ? 

Arch.  No. 

Bon.  Going  to  London,  mayhap  ? 

Arch.  No. 

Bon.  [ Aside .]  An  odd  feüow  this. — [To  Aim- 
well.]  I beg  your  worship’s  pardon,  l’U  wait  on 
you  in  half  a minute.  \_Exit. 

Aim.  The  coast’s  clear,  I see. — Now,  my  dear 
Archer,  welcome  to  Lichfield. 

Arch.  1 thank  thee,  my  dear  brother  in  iniquity. 

Aim.  Iniquity  ! prithee,  leave  canting  ; you 
need  not  change  your  style  with  your  dress. 

Arch.  Don’t  mistake  me,  AimweU,  for  ’tis  stiU 
my  maxim,  that  there  is  no  scandai  like  rags,  nor 
any  crime  so  shameful  as  poverty. 

Aim.  The  world  confesses  it  every  day  in  its 
practice,  though  men  won’t  own  it  for  their 
opinion.  Who  did  that  worthy  lord,  my  brother, 
single  out  of  the  side-box  to  sup  with  him  f other 
night? 

Arch.  Jack  Handicraft,  a handsome,  well- 
dressed,  mannerly,  sharping  rogue,  who  keeps  the 
beat  company  in  town. 

Aim.  Right  S And,  pray,  who  married  my  lady 
Manslaughter  t’other  day,  the  great  fortune  ? 

Arch.  Why,  Nick  Marrabone,  a professed  pick- 
pocket, and  a good  bowler  ; but  he  makes  a hand- 
some figure,  and  rides  in  his  coach,  that  he  formerly 
used  to  ride  behind. 

Aim.  But  did  you  observe  poor  Jack  Générons 
in  the  Park  last  week  ? 

Arch.  Yes,  with  his  automnal  periwig,  shading 
his  melancholy  face,  his  coat  older  than  anything 
but  its  fashion,  with  one  hand  idle  in  his  pocket, 
and  with  the  other  picking  his  useless  teeth  ; and, 
though  the  MaU  was  crowded  with  company,  yet 
was  poor  Jack  as  single  and  soütary  as  a Uon  in  a 
desert. 

Aim.  And  as  much  avoided,  for  no  crime  upon 
earth  but  the  want  of  money. 

Arch.  And  that's  enough.  Men  must  not  be 
poor  ; idieness  is  the  root  of  aU  evil  ; the  world’s 
wide  enough,  let  ’em  bustle.  Fortune  has  taken 
the  weak  under  her  protection,  but  men  of  sense 
are  left  to  their  industry. 

Aim . Upon  which  topic  we  proceed,  and,  1 
think,  luckily  hitherto.  Would  not  any  man  swear 


now,  that  I am  a man  of  quality,  and  you  my  ser- 
vant, when  if  our  intrinsic  value  were  known — 

Arch.  Corne,  corne,  we  are  the  men  of  intrinsic 
value  who  can  strike  our  fortunes  out  of  ourselves, 
whose  worth  is  independent  of  accidents  in  life,  or 
révolutions  in  government  ; we  hâve  heads  to  get 
money  and  hearts  to  spend  it 

Aim.  As  to  oïlr  hearts,  I grant  ye,  they  are  as 
willing  tits  as  any  within  twenty  degrees  ; but  1 eau 
hâve  no  great  opinion  of  our  heads  from  the  service 
they  hâve  done  us  hitherto,  unless  it  be  that  they 
hâve  brought  us  from  London  hither  to  Lichfield, 
made  me  a lord  and  you  my  servant 

Arch.  That’s  more  than  you  could  expect 
already.  But  what  money  hâve  we  left  ? 

Aim.  But  two  hundred  pound. 

Arch.  And  our  horses,  dothes,  rings,  Sec. — Why, 
we  hâve  very  good  fortunes  now  for  moderato 
people  ; and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  this  two  hundred 
pound,  with  the  expérience  that  we  are  now  mas- 
ters of,  is  a better  estate  than  the  ten  we  hâve 
spent.  Our  friends,  indeed,  began  to  suspect  that 
our  pockets  were  low,  but  we  came  off  with  flying 
colours,  showed  no  sigos  of  want  either  in  word  or 
deed. 

Aim.  Ay,  and  our  going  to  Brussels  was  a good 
pretence  enough  for  our  sudden  disappearing;  and, 
I warrant  you,  our  friends  imagine  that  we  are 
gone  a-volunteering. 

Arch.  Why,  faith,  if  this  prospect  fails,  it  must 
e’en  corne  to  that.  I am  for  venturing  one  of  the 
hnudreds,  if  you  will,  upon  this  knight-errantry  ; 
but,  in  case  it  should  fail,  we’ll  reserve  the  t’other 
to  carry  us  to  some  counterscarp,  where  we  may 
die,  as  we  lived,  in  a blaze. 

Aim.  With  ail  my  heart;  and  we  hâve  lived 
justly,  Archer;  we  can’t  say  that  we  hâve  spent 
our  fortunes,  but  that  we  hâve  enjoyed  ’em. 

Arch.  Right  ! so  much  pleasure  for  so  much 
money.  We  hâve  had  our  pennyworths  ; and,  had 
1 millions,  I would  go  to  the  same  market  again. 
— O London  ! London  ! — Well,  we  hâve  had  our 
share,  and  let  us  be  thankful  : past  pleasures,  for 
aught  1 know,  are  best,  such  as  we  are  sure  of  ; 
those  to  corne  may  disappoint  us. 

Aim.  It  has  often  grieved  the  Iieartof  me  to  see 
how  some  inhuman  wretches  murder  their  kind 
fortunes  ; those  that,  by  sacrificing  ail  to  one  appe- 
tite,  shall  starve  ail  the  rest.  You  shall  hâve  some 
that  live  only  in  their  palates,  and  in  their  sense 
of  tasting  shall  drown  the  other  four  : others  are 
only  epicures  in  appearances,  such  who  shall  starve 
their  nights  to  make  a figure  a days,  and  famish 
their  own  to  feed  the  eyes  of  others  : a contrary 
sort  confine  their  pleasures  to  the  dark,  and  contract 
their  spacious  acres  to  the  circuit  of  a muff-string. 

Arch.  Right  ! But  they  find  the  Indies  in  that 
spot  where  they  consume  ’em,  and,  I think,  your 
kind  keepers  hâve  much  the  best  on’t;  for  they 
indulge  the  most  senses  by  one  expense,  there’s 
the  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  ampiy  gratified  ; 
and,  some  philosophera  will  tell  you,  that  from 
such  a commerce  there  arises  a sixth  sense,  that 
gives  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  the  other  five 
put  together. 

Aim.  And  to  pass  to  the  other  extremity,  of  aU 
keepers  I think  those  the  worst  that  keep  their 
money. 

Arch.  Those  are  the  most  misérable  wights  in 
being,  they  destroy  the  rights  of  nature,  and  disap- 
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point  the  blessings  of  Providence.  Give  me  a man 
that  keeps  his  five  senses  keen  and  bright  as  his 
sword,  that  has  ’em  always  drawn  out  in  their  just 
order  and  strength,  with  his  reason,  as  commander 
at  the  head  of  ’em,  that  détachés  ’em  by  turns 
npon  whatever  party  of  pleasure  agreeably  offere, 
and  commanda  ’em  to  retreat  upon  the  least  appear- 
ance  of  disadvantage  or  danger  ! For  my  part,  I 
can  stick  to  my  bottle  while  my  wine,  my  com- 
pany, and  my  reason,  holds  good  ; T can  be  charmed 
with  Sappho’s  singing  without  failing  in  love  with 
her  face  : I love  hunting,  but  woald  not,  like 
Acteon,  be  eaten  up  by  my  own  dogs  ; I love  a 
fine  honse,  but  let  another  keep  it  ; and  just  so  I 
love  a fine  woman. 

Aim.  In  that  last  particnlar  you  hâve  the  better 
of  me. 

Arch.  Ay,  you’re  such  an  amorous  puppy,  that 
I’m  afraid  you’ll  spoil  our  sport  ; you  can’t  coun- 
terfeit  the  passion  without  feeling  it. 

Aim.  Though  the  whining  part  be  out  of  doors 
in  town,  ’tis  still  in  force  with  the  country  ladies  : 
and  let  me  tell  you,  Frank,  the  fool  in  that  passion 
shall  outdo  tbe  knave  at  any  time. 

Arch.  Well,  I won’t  dispute  it  now  ; you  com- 
mand  for  the  day,  and  so  I submit  : at  Notting- 
ham,  you  know,  I am  to  be  master. 

Aim.  And  at  Lincoln,  I again. 

Arch.  Then,  at  Norwich  I mount,  which,  I 
think,  shall  be  our  last  stage  ; for,  if  we  fail  there, 
we’ll  embark  for  Holland,  bid  adieu  to  Venus,  and 
welcome  Mars. 

Aim.  A match  ! — Mum  ! 

Re-enter  Bonifacb. 

Bon.  What  will  your  worship  please  to  hâve  for 
supper  ? 

Aim.  What  hâve  you  got  ? 

Bon.  Sir,  we  hâve  a délicate  piece  of  beef  in  the 
pot,  and  a pig  at  the  fire. 

Aim.  Good  supper-meat,  I muet  confess.  I 
can’t  eat  beef,  landlord. 

Arch.  And  I hâte  pig. 

Aim.  Hold  your  prating,  sirrah  ! do  you  know 
who  you  are  ? 

Bon.  Please  to  bespeak  something  else  ; I hâve 
everything  in  the  house. 

Aim.  Hâve  you  any  veal  ? 

Bon.  Veal  ! sir,  we  had  a délicate  loin  of  veal 
on  Wednesday  last. 

Aim.  Hâve  you  got  any  fish  or  wildfowl  ? 

Bon.  As  for  fish,  truly,  sir,  we  are  an  inland 
town,  and  indifferently  provided  with  fish,  that’s 
the  truth  on’t  ; and  then  for  wildfowl — we  hâve  a 
délicate  couple  of  rabbits. 

Aim.  Get  me  the  rabbits  fricasseed. 

Bon.  Fricasseed  ! Lard,  sir,  they’ll  eat  much 
better  smothered  with  onions. 

Arch.  Psha  ! damn  your  onions  ! 

Aim.  Again,  sirrah  I — Well,  landlord,  what  you 
please.  But  hold,  I hâve  a small  charge  of  money, 
and  your  house  is  so  fall  of  strangers,  that  I believe 
it  may  be  6afer  in  your  custody  than  mine  ; for 
when  this  fellow  of  mine  gets  drunk  he  minds  no- 
thing. — Here,  sirrah,  reach  me  the  strong-box. 

Arch.  Yes,  sir. — \_Aside.]  This  will  give  us  a 
réputation.  [Oivee  Aimwbll  a box. 

Aim.  Here,  landlord;  the  locks  are  sealed  down 
both  for  your  security  and  mine  ; it  holds  somewhat 
above  two  hundred  pound  ; if  you  doubt  it,  I’il 


count  it  to  you  after  supper  ; but  be  sure  you  hj 
it  where  I may  hâve  it  at  a minute’s  waming  ; te 
my  affaira  are  a little  dnbious  at  présent  ; perhaps 
I may  be  gone  in  half  an  hour,  perhaps  I may  be 
your  gnest  till  the  beat  part  of  that  be  apent  ; aol 
pray  order  your  ostler  to  keep  my  horses  alwavs 
saddled.  But  one  thing  above  the  rest  I must 
that  you  would  let  this  fellow  hâve  none  of  ysar 
Anno  Domini , as  you  call  it  ; for  he’s  the  mon 
insufferable  sot. — Here,  sirrah,  light  me  to  my 
chamber.  lighted  bg  Aanmt 

Bon.  Cherry  ! daughter  Cherry  ! 

Re-enter  Chsbbv. 

Cher.  D’ye  call,  father  ? 

Bon.  Ay,  child,  you  must  lay  by  this  box  for  the 
gentleman  ; ’tis  full  of  money. 

Cher . Money  ! ail  that  money  ! why,  sure,  h - 
ther,  the  gentleman  cornes  to  be  chosen  parliament- 
man.  Wbo  is  he  ? 

Bon.  I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  hîm  ; he 
talks  of  keeping  his  horses  ready  saddled,  and  of 
going  perhaps  at  a minute’s  waming,  or  of  staymg 
perhaps  till  the  best  part  of  this  be  spent. 

Cher.  Ay,  ten  to  one,  father,  he’s  a highwayman. 

Bon.  A highwayman  ! npon  my  life,  girl,  you 
hâve  hit  it,  and  this  box  is  some  new-purchased 
booty.  Now,  conld  we  find  him  ont,  the  monej 
were  ours. 

Cher.  He  don’t  belong  to  our  gang. 

Box i.  What  horses  hâve  they  ? i 

Cher.  The  master  rides  upon  a black.  i 

Bon.  A black  ! ten  to  one  the  man  npon  the 
black  mare  ; and  since  he  don’t  belong  to  our  fia- 
ternity,  we  may  betray  him  with  a safe  conscience  : 

I don’t  think  it  lawful  to  harbour  any  rognes  bot 
my  own.  Look’ee,  child,  as  the  saying  is,  we  must 
go  cunningly  to  work,  proofs  we  must  hâve  ; the 
gentleman’s  servant  loves  drink,  I’il  ply  him  that 
way,  and  ten  to  one  loves  a wench;  you  must  work 
him  t’other  way. 

Cher.  Father,  would  you  hâve  me  give  my  secret 
for  his  ? 

Bon.  Consider,  child,  there’s  two  hundred  poond 
to  boot. — [Rinçing  without.']  Corning!  comiag! 
— Child,  mind  your  business.  [£r& 

Cher.  What  a rogue  is  my  father  ! My  father! 

I deny  it.  My  mother  was  a good,  generoos,  fier’ 
hearted  woman,  and  I can’t  tell  how  for  her  good- 
nature  might  hâve  extended  for  the  good  of  ber 
children.  This  landlord  of  mine,  for  I think  1 can 
call  him  no  more,  would  betray  his  guest,  and  de- 
bauch  his  daughter  into  the  bargain— -by  a footman 
too  ! 

Re-enter  Auches. 

Arch.  What  footman,  pray,  mistress,  is  so  happj 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  your  contemplation  ? 

Cher . Whoever  he  is,  friend,  he’ll  be  but  litfie 
the  better  for’t. 

Arch.  I hope  so,  for,  I’m  sure)  you  did  not 
think  of  me.  | 

- Cher.  Suppose  I had  ? 

Arch.  Why  then  you’re  but  even  with  me;  fa 
the  minute  1 came  in,  I was  auconsidering  in  what , 
manner  I should  make  love  to  you. 

Cher.  Love  to  me,  friend  1 / 

Arch.  Yes,  child. 

Cher.  Child  1 mannera  ! — If  you  kept  s little 
more  distance,  friend,  it  would  become  you  oneh 
better. 
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Arch . Distance  ! good  night,  sauce-box.  [Goinp. 

Cher . [ Aside .]  A pretty  fellow  ! I like  his  pride. 
— [Aloud.]  Sir,  pray,  sir,  yoa  see,  sir,  [Archer 
returru .]  I bave  the  crédit  to  be  entrusted  with 
your  master’s  fortune  here,  which  sets  me  a degree 
above  his  footman  ; I hope,  sir,  you  an’t  affronted  ? 

Arch.  Let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face,  and  1*11 
tell  you  whether  you  can  affront  me  or  no.  ’Sdeath, 
child,  you  hâve  a pair  of  délicate  eyes,  and  you 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  ’em  ! 

Cher.  Why,  sir,  don’t  I see  everybody  ? 

*r  Arch.  Ay,  but  if  some  women  had  ’em,  they 
would  kill  everybody.  Prithee,  instruct  me,  1 
would  fain  make  love  to  you,  but  I don’t  know 
what  to  say. 

Cher.  Why,  did  you  never  make  love  to  anybody 
before  ? 

Arch.  Never  to  a person  of  your  figure,  I can 
assure  you,  madam  ; my  addresses  hâve  been  always 
confined  to  people  within  my  own  sphere,  I never 
aspired  so  high  before.  [Sings. 

But  you  look  so  brfght, 

And  are  dress’d  so  tight, 

That  a man  would  swear  you’re  right. 

As  arm  was  e’er  laid  over. 

Sueh  an  air 
You  freely  we ar 
To  ensn&re, 

As  makes  each  guest  a lover  ! 

Binee  then,  my  dear,  I'm  your  guest, 

Prithee  give  me  of  the  beat 
Of  what  is  ready  drest  : 

Binee  then,  my  dear,  &c. 

Cher.  [Aside.  J What  can  I think  of  this  man  ? 
— [Aloud.]  Will  you  give  me  that  song,  sir  ? 


Arch.  Ay,  my  dear,  take  it  while  ’tis  warm. — 
[ Kisses  her,]  Death  and  fire  ! her  lips  are  honey- 
combs. 

Cher.  And  I wish  there  had  been  bees  too,  to 
hâve  stung  you  for  your  impudence. 

Arch.  There’s  a swarm  of  Cupids,  my  little 
Venus,  that  has  done  the  business  much  better. 

Cher.  [ Aside .]  This  fellow  is  misbegotten  as 
well  as  I. — [Aloud.]  What’s  your  name,  sir? 

Arch.  [Aside.  J Name  ! egad,  1 hâve  forgot  it. 
— [Aloud.]  Oh  ! Martin. 

Cher.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Arch.  In  St  Martin’s  parish. 

Cher.  What  was  your  father  ? 

Arch . St.  Martin’s  parish. 

Cher.  Then,  friend,  good  night. 

Arch.  I hope  not. 

Cher.  You  may  dépend  upon’t 

Arch.  Upon  what  ? 

Cher.  That  you’re  very  impudent 

Arch.  That  you’re  very  handsome. 

Cher.  That  you’re  a footman. 

Arch.  That  you’re  an  angel. 

Cher.  1 shall  be  rude. 

Arch.  So  shall  1.  [Seizes  her  hand. 

Cher.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Arch.  Give  me  a kiss.  [Kisses  her. 

Bon.  [ Without.]  Cherry!  Cherry! 

Cher.  I’m — my  father  calls  ; you  plaguy  devil, 
how  durât  you  stop  my  breath  so  ? Offer  to  fol- 
io w me  one  step,  if  you  dare.  [£xif. 

Arch.  A fair  challenge,  by  this  light  ! this  is  a 
pretty  fair  opening  of  an  adventure  ; but  we  are 
knight-errants,  and  so  Fortune  be  our  guide. 

[Ex  U. 
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SCENE  I. — A Gallery  in  Lady  Bountiful’s 

House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Suiaen  and  Dobiwba  meeting.} 

Dor.  Morrow,  my  dear  sister  ; are  you  for  church 
this  morning  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Anywhere  to  pray  ; for  Heaven  alone 
can  help  me.  But  I think,  Dorinda,  there’s  no 
form  of  prayer  in  the  liturgy  against  bad  husbands. 

Dor.  But  there’s  a form  of  law  in  Doctors- 
Commons  ; and  I swear,  sister  Sulien,  rather  than 
see  you  thus  continually  discontented,  1 would 
advise  you  to  apply  to  that  : for  besides  the  part 
that  I bear  in  your  vexations  broils,  as  being  sister 
to  the  husband,  and  friend  to  the  wife,  your 
example  gives  me  such  an  impression  of  matrimony, 
that  I shall  be  apt  to  condemn  my  person  to  a long 
vacation  ail  its  life.  But'  supposing,  madam,  that 
you  brought  it  to  a case  of  séparation,  what  can 
you  urge  against  your  husband  ? My  brother  is, 
first,  the  most  constant  man  alive. 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  most  constant  husband,  I grant  ye. 

Dor.  He  never  sleeps  from  you. 

Mrs.  Sul.  No,  he  always  sleeps  with  me. 

Dor.  He  allows  you  a maintenance  suitable  to 
your  quality. 

Mrs.  SuL  A maintenance  l do  you  take  me, 
madam,  for  an  hospital  child,  that  1 must  sit  down, 


and  bless  my  benefactora  for  méat,  drink,  and 
clothes  ? As  1 take  it,  madam,  I brought  your 
brother  ten  thousand  pounds,  out  of  which  1 might 
expect  some  pretty  things,  called  pleasures. 

Dor.  You  share  in  ail  the  pleasures  that  the 
country  affords. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Country  pleasures  ! racks  and  tor- 
ments  ! Dost  think,  child,  that  my  limbs  were 
made  for  leaping  of  ditches,  and  clambering  over 
stiles?  or  that  my  parents,  wisely  foreseeing  my 
future  happiness  in  country-pleasures,  had  early 
instructed  me  in  rural  accomplishments  of  drinkicg 
fat  ale,  playing  at  whisk,  and  smoking  tobacco  with 
my  husband  ? or  of  spreading  of  plasters,  brewing 
of  diet-drinks,  and  stilling  rosemary-water,  with 
the  good  old  gentlewoman  my  mother-in-law  ? 

Dor.  I’m  sorry,  madam,  that  it  is  not  more  in 
our  power  to  divert  you  ; I could  wish,  indeed, 
that  our  entertainments  were  a little  more  polite, 
or  your  taste  a little  less  refined.  But,  pray, 
madam,  how  came  the  poets  and  philosophera, 
that  laboured  so  much  in  hunting  after  pleasüre,  to 
place  it  at  last  in  a country  life  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Because  they  wanted  money,  child, 
to  find  out  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Did  you 
ever  see  a poet  or  philosopher  worth  ten  thousand 
pound  ? if  you  can  show  me  such  a man,  1*11  lay  1 
you  fifty  pound  you’ll  find  him  somewhere  within 
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the  weekly  bills.  Not  that  I disapprove  rural 
pleasures,  as  the  poets  hâve  painted  them  ; in  their 
laudscape,  every  Phillis  bas  her  Corydon,  every 
murmnring  stream,  and  every  flowery  mead,  gives 
fresh  alarms  to  love.  Be&idea,  you’U  find,  that 
their  couples  were  never  married  : — but  yonder 
I see  my  Corydon,  and  a sweet  swain  it  is,  Heaven 
knows  ! Corne,  Dorinda,  don’t  be  angry,  he’s  my 
husband,  and  your  brother  ; and  between  both,  is 
he  not  a sad  brute  ? 

Dor . I hâve  nothing  to  say  to  your  part  of  him, 
you're  the  beat  judge* 

Mrs.  Sul.  O sifiter,  sis  ter  ! if  ever  you  marry, 
beware  of  a sullen,  silent  sot,  one  that’ s always 
musing,  but  never  thinks.  There’s  some  diversion 
in  a talking  blockhead  ; and  since  a woman  must 
wear  chains,  I would  hâve  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
’em  rattle  a little.  Now  you  shall  see,  but  take 
this  by  the  way.  He  came  home  this  morning  at 
his  usual  hour  of  four,  wakened  me  out  of  a sweet 
dream  of  6omething  else,  by  tumbling  over  the  tes- 
table, which  he  broke  ail  to  pièces  ; after  his  man 
and  he  had  rolled  about  the  room,  like  sick  passen- 
gers  in  a storm,  he  cornes  flonnce  into  bed,  dead  as 
a salmon  into  a fishmoüger’s  basket  ; his  feet  cold 
as  ice,  his  breath  hot  as  a fumace,  and  his  hands 
and  his  face  as  greasy  as  his  flannel  nightcap.  O 
matrimony  ! He  tosses  up  the  clothes  with  a 
barbarous  swing  over  his  shoulders,  disordera  the 
whole  economy  of  my  bed,  leaves  me  half  naked, 
and  my  whole  night’s  comfort  is  the  tuneable 
serenade  of  that  wakeful  nightingale,  his  nose  ! Oh, 
the  pleasure  of  counting  the  melancholy  clock  by  a 
snoring  husband  ! But  now,  sister,  you  shall  see 
how  handsomely,  being  a well-bred  man,  he  will  beg 
my  pardon. 

Enter  Squire  Sullbn. 

S quire  Sul.  My  head  aches  consumedly. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Will  you  be  pleased,  my  dear,  to 
drink  tea  with  us  this  morning  ? it  may  do  your 
head  good. 

Squire  Sul.  No. 

Dor,  Coffee,  brother  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Psha  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Will  you  please  to  dress,  and  go  to 
church  with  me  ? the  air  may  help  you. 

Squire  Sul.  Scrubl  ICaUs. 

Enter  Scrvjb. 

Sorub.  Sir  ! 

Squire  Sul.  What  day  o’th’  week  is  this  ? 

Scrub.  Sunday,  an’t  please  your  worship. 

Squire  Sul.  Sunday  1 bring  me  a drain  ; and 
d’ye  hear,  set  out  the  venison-pasty,  and  a tan- 
kard  of  strong  beer  upon  the  hall-table,  I'il  go  to 
breakfast.  [Going. 

Dor.  Stay,  stay,  brother,  you  shan’t  get  off  so  ; 
you  were  very  naught  last  night,  and  must  make 
your  wife  réparation  ; corne,  corne,  brother,  won’t 
you  ask  pardon  ? 

Squire  Sul.  For  what  ? 

Dor.  For  being  drunk  last  night. 

Squire  Sul.  I can  afford  it,  can’t  I ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  I can’t,  sir. 

Squire  Sul.  Then  you  may  let  it  alone. 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  I must  tell  you,  sir,  that  *hî» 
is  not  to  be  borne. 

Squire  Sul.  l’m  glad  on’t. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  you  use 
me  thus  inhumanly  ? 


Squire  Sul.  Scrub  ! ' 

Scrub.  Sir  ! 1 

Squire  Sul.  Get  things  ready  to  sbawe  my  head. 

lEeü.  ' « 

Mrs.  Sul.  Hâve  a care  of  coming  near  his  I 
temples,  Scrub,  for  fear  you  meet  something  tbcre  I 
that  may  turn  the  edge  of  your  razor. — [Eeit  { 

Scrub.]  Inveterate  stupidity  ! did  you  ever  knov 
so  hard,  so  obstinate  a spleen  as  his  ? O sister, 
sister  ! I shall  never  ha’  good  of  thebeast  till  I get  , 
him  to  town  ; London,  dear  London,  is  the  place  ,| 
for  managing  and  breaking  a husband.  i 

Dor.  And  bas  not  a husband  the  saine  oppor-  ( 
tunities  there  for  humbling  a wife  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  No,  no,  child,  ’tis  a standing  n»*râ»  j 
in  conjugal  discipline,  that  when  a mao  would 
enslave  his  wife,  he  hurries  her  into  the  country  ; 
and  when  a lady  would  be  arbitrary  with  ber  j 
husband  she  wheedles  her  booby  up  to  town.  A 
man  dare  not  play  the  tyrant  in  London,  becanse  il 
there  are  so  many  examples  to  encourage  the 
subject  to  rebel.  O Dorinda!  Dorinda!  a fine  • 
woman  may  do  anything  in  London  : o'  my  con- 
science, she  may  raise  an  army  of  forty  thonsand  { 
men. 

Dor.  I fancy,  sister,  you  hâve  a mind  to  be  ! 
trying  your  power  that  way  here  in  Uchfieid  ; you  / 
hâve  drawn  the  French  count  to  your  coloun  ' 
already. 

Mrs.  SuL  The  French  are  a people  that  can’t 
live  without  their  gallantries.  I 

Dor.  And  6ome  English  that  I know,  sister,  are  I 
not  averse  to  snch  amusements.  ' 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well,  sister,  since  the  truth  mut  | 
out,  it  may  do  as  well  now  as  hereafter  ; I think. 
one  way  to  ronse  my  léthargie,  sottish  husband,  is  i 
to  give  him  a rival  : security  begets  négligence  in  < 
ail  people,  and  men  must  be  alarmed  to  make  ’ea  i 
alert  in  their  duty.  Women  are  like  pictures,  of  1 
no  value  in  the  hands  of  a fool,  till  he  hean  men  of 
sense  bid  high  for  the  pnrehase. 

Dor.  This  might  do,  sister,  if  my  brother’ s J 
nnderstanding  were  to  be  convinœd  into  a passion 
for  yon  ; but,  I fancy,  there’s  a naturel  aversion  of 
his  side  ; and  I fancy,  sister,  that  you  don't  corne 
much  behind  him,  if  you  dealt  fairiy. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I own  it,  we  are  united  contradictions, 
fire  and  water  : but  I could  be  contented,  with  a 
great  many  other  wives,  to  humour  the  cenaorioos 
mob,  and  give  the  world  an  appearance  of  living  ! 
well  with  my  husband,  could  1 bring  him  but  to  j 
dissemble  a little  kindness  to  keep  me  in  counte- 
nance. 

Dor.  Bat  how  do  you  kuow,  sister,  but  that, 
instead  of  rousing  your  husband  by  this  artifice  to 
a counterfeit  kindness,  he  should  awake  in  s real 
fury  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Let  him  : if  I can’t  enticehim  tothe 
one,  1 would  provoke  him  to  the  other. 

Dor . But  how  must  1 behave  myself  between  je? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Yon  must  assist  me. 

Dor.  What,  against  my  own  brother  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  He’s  bat  half  a brother,  and  Pm  yosr 
entire  friend.  If  I go  a step  beyond  the  bounds 
of  hononr,  leave  me  ; till  then,  I expect  you  aboold 
go  along  with  me  in  everythnsg  ; while  I trust  my  j 
honour  in  your  hands,  youprfay  trust  your  brother’* 
in  mine.  The  count  is  to  dine  here  to-day. 

Dor.  ’Tis  a strange  thing,  sister,  that  I can't  ! 
like  that  man. 
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Mrs.  Sut.  Y ou  like  nothing  ; your  tirne  ia  not 
corne;  love  and  death  hâve  their  fatalities,  and 
atrike  home  one  time  or  other  : you’ll  pay  for  ail 
one  day,  I warrant  ye.  But  corne,  my  iady’s  tea 
ia  ready,  and  ’tis  almoat  church  time.  [fireim*. 


SCENE  II. — A Boom  in  Bonifaci’s  Inn. 

Aimwkll  and  Archer  discovered. 

Aim.  And  waa  6he  the  daughter  of  the  honse  ? 

Arch.  The  landlord  ia  so  blind  as  to  think  so  ; 
but  I dare  swear  she  bas  better  blood  in  her  Teins. 

Aim.  Why  dost  think  so  ? 

Arch.  Because  the  baggage  has  a pert  je  ne  sais 
quoi  ; she  reads  plays,  keeps  a monkey,  and  is 
troubled  with  vapours. 

Aim.  By  which  discoveries  I guess  that  y ou 
know  more  of  her. 

Arch.  Not  yet,  faith  ; the  lady  gives  herself  airs; 
forsooth,  nothing  nnder  a gentleman  î 

Aim.  Let  me  take  her  in  hand. 

Arch.  Say  one  word  more  o’  that,  and  Fil  dé- 
claré myself,  spoil  your  sport  there,  and  every- 
where  else  ; look  ye,  Aimwell,  every  man  in  his 
own  sphère. 

Aim.  Right;  and  therefore  y ou  must  pimp  for 
your  master. 

Arch.  In  the  usual  forma,  good  sir,  after  I hâve 
served  myself. — But  to  our  business.  You  are  so 
well  dressed,  Tom,  and  make  so  handsome  a figure, 
that  I fancy  you  may  do  execution  in  a country 
church  ; the  exterior  part  strikes  first,  and  youfre 
in  the  right  to  make  that  impression  favourable. 

Aim.  There’s  something  in  that  which  may  tum 
to  advantage.  The  appearance  of  a étranger  in  a 
country  church  draws  as  many  gazers  as  a blazing- 
star  ; no  sooner  he  cornes  into  the  cathédral,  but  a 
train  of  whispers  runs  buzzing  round  the  congré- 
gation in  a moment  : Who  is  he  9 Whenoe  cornes 
he  9 Do  you  know  him  9 Then  I,  sir,  tips  me 
the  verger  with  half-a-crown  ; he  pockets  the  si- 
mony,  and  inducts  me  into  the  beat  pew  in  the 
church  ; I pull  out  my  snuffbox,  turn  myself 
round,  bow  to  the  bishop,  or  the  dean,  if  he  be 
the  commanding-officer  ; single  out  a beauty,  rivet 
both  my  eyes  to  hers,  set  my  nose  a-bleeding  by 
the  strength  of  imégination,  and  show  the  whole 
church  my  concern,  by  my  endeavouring  to  hide 
it  ; after  the  sermon,  the  whole  town  gives  me  to 
her  for  a lover,  and  by  persnading  the  lady  that  I 
am  a-dying  for  her,  the  tables  are  tumed,  and  she 
in  good  earnest  falls  in  love  with  me. 

Arch.  There’s  nothing  in  this,  Tom,  withont  a 
precedent  ; but  instead  of  riveting  your  eyes  to  a 
beauty,  try  to  fix  ’em  upon  a fortune  ; that’s  our 
business  at  présent. 

Aim.  Psha  1 no  woman  can  be  a beauty  without 
a fortune.  Let  me  alone,  for  I am  a marksman. 

Arch.  Tom  ! 

Aim.  Ay. 

Arch.  When  were  you  at  church  before,  pray  ? 

Aim.  Um — I waa  there  at  the  coronation. 

Arch.  And  how  can  you  expect  a blessing  by 
going  to  church  now  ? 

Aim.  Blessing  ! nay,  Frank,  I ask  but  for  a 
wife.  [Exit. 

Aroh.  Truly,  the  man  is  not  very  unreaaonable 
in  his  demanda.  [Exit  at  the  opposite  door. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Bootpack  and  Cherry  discovered. 

Bon . Well,  daughter,  as  the  saying  is,  hâve  you 
brought  Martin  to  confess  ? 

Cher.  Pray,  father,  don’t  put  me  upon  getting 
anything  out  of  a man  ; l’m  but  young,  you  know, 
father,  and  1 don’t  understand  wheedling. 

Bon.  Young  ! why,  you  jade,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  any  woman  wheedie  that  is  not  young  ? your 
mother  was  useless  at  five-and-twenty.  Not 
wheedie  ! would  you  make  your  mother  a whore, 
and  me  a cuckold,  as  the  saying  is  ? I tell  you, 
his  silence  confesses  it,  and  hüs  master  spends 
his  money  so  freely,  and  is  so  much  a gentleman 
every  manner  of  way,  that  he  must  be  a highway- 
man. 

Enter  Giebbt. 

Gih.  Landlord,  landlord,  is  the  coast  clear  ? 

Bon.  O Mr.  Gibbet,  what’s  the  news  ? 

Gib . No  matter,  ask  no  questions,  ail  fair  and 
honourable. — Here,  my  dear  Cherry. — [ Gives  her 
a bay.]  Two  hundred  sterling  pounds,  as  good  as 
any  that  ever  hanged  or  saved  a rogue  ; lay  ’em  by 
with  the  rest  ; and  here — three  wedding  or  mourn- 
ing  rings,  ’tis  much  the  same  you  know — here,  two 
silver-hilted  swords  ; 1 took  those  from  feliows 
that  never  show  any  part  of  their  swords  but  the 
hilts — here  is  a diaraond  necklace  which  the  lady 
hid  in  the  privatest  place  in  the  coach,  but  I found 
it  out — this  gold  watch  I took  from  a pawnbroker’s 
wife  ; it  was  left  in  her  hands  by  a person  of 
quality,  there’s  the  arms  upon  the  case. 

Cher.  But  who  had  you  the  money  from  ? 

Gib.  Ah  ! poor  woman  ! I pitied  her  ; — from  a 
poor  lady  just  eloped  from  her  husband.  She  had 
made  up  her  cargo,  and  was  bound  for  Ireland,  as 
hard  as  she  could  drive  ; sue  told  me  of  her  hus- 
band’s  barbarous  usage,  and  so  1 left  her  half-a- 
crown.  But  1 had  almost  forgot,  my  dear  Cherry, 
I hâve  a présent  for  jou. 

Cher.  What  is*tP! 

Gib.  A pot  of  cernse,  my  child,  that  I took  out 
of  a lady’s  under-pocket. 

Cher . What,  Mr.  Gibbet^  do  you  think  that  I 
point? 

Gib.  Why,  you  jade,  your  betters  do  ; I’m  sure 
the  lady  that  I took  it  from  had  a coronet  upon  her 
handkerchief.  Here,  take  my  cloak,  and  go,  secure 
the  premises. 

Cher.  I wiU  secure  ’em.  1 [Exit. 

Bon.  But,  heark’ee,  where’s  Hounslow  and 
Bagshot  ? 

Gib.  They^l  be  here  to-night. 

Bon.  D’ye  know  of  any  other  gentlemen  o’  the 
pad  on  this  road  ? 

Gib.  No. 

Bon.  I fancy  that  I hâve  two  that  lodge  in  the 
house  just  now. 

Gtô.  The  devil  l how  d’ye  smoke  ’em  ? 

Bon.  Why,  the  one  is  gone  to  church. 

Gib.  That’s  suspidous,  I must  confess. 

Bon.  And  the  other  is  now  in  his  master’s 
chamber  ; he  prétends  to  be  servant  to  the  other, 
we’ll  call  him  out  and  pump  him  a little. 

Gib.  With  ail  my  heart. 

Bon.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Martin  ! [Cails- 
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Enter  Aucun  eombing  a periwig,  and  ringing. 

Gib.  The  roads  are  conaumed  deept  I’m  as  dirty 
as  old  Brentford  at  Christmas. — A good  pretty 
fellow  that  ; whose  serrant  are  you,  friend  ? 

Arch.  My  masteris. 

Gib.  Really  ! 

Arch.  Really. 

Gib . That’a  much. — The  fellow  has  been  at  the 
bar  by  his  évasions. — But,  pray,  sir,  what  is  yonr 
master’s  name  ? 

Arch.  Tall,  ail,  dall! — [Singe  and  combe  the 
periwig .]  This  is  the  most  obstinate  cnrl — 

Gib.  I ask  you  his  name  ? 

Arch.  Name,  sir — tall,  ail,  dall  ! — 1 never  asked 
him  his  name  in  my  life. — Tall,  ail,  dall  ! 

Bon.  What  think  you  now  ? [.Aride  to  Gibbst. 

Gib.  [Acide  to  Boniface.]  Plain,  plain,  he 
talks  now  as  if  he  were  before  a judge. — [To 
Archer.]  But  pray,  friend,  which  way  does  your 
master  travel  ? 

Arch.  A-horseback. 

Gib.  [Acide.]  Very  weli  again,  an  old  offender, 
right — [ To  Archer.]  But,  1 mean,  does  he  go 
upwards  or  downwards  ? 

Arch.  Downwards,  I fear,  sir. — Tall,  ail  ! 

Gib.  Pm  afraid  my  fate  will  be  a contrary  way. 

Bon . Ha  ! ha  I ha  ! Mr.  Martin,  you’re  very 
arch.  This  gentleman  is  only  travelling  towards 
Chester,  and  would  be  glad  of  your  company,  that’s 
ail. — Corne,  captain,  you'll  stay  to-night,  I sup- 
pose ? PU  show  you  a chamber — corne,  captain. 

Gib . Farewell,  friend  ! 

Arch.  Captain,  yonr  servant. — [Exeunt  Boni- 
face  and  Gibbet.]  Captain  ! a pretty  feUow  1 
’Sdeath,  1 wonder  that  the  office»  of  the  army 
don*t  conspire  to  beat  aÜ  scoundrels  in  red  but 
their  own. 

Re~enter  Cherry. 

Cher.  [Acide.]  Gone,  and  Martin  liere  1 I hope 
he  did  not  listen  ; 1 would  bave  the  merit  of  the 
discovery  aU  my  own,  because  1 would  oblige  him 
to  love  me. — [Alotid.]  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  that 
man  with  my  father  ? 

Arch . Some  recruiting  seijeant,  or  whipped-out 
trooper,  1 suppose. 

Cher . AlTs  safe,  I find.  [Aride. 

Arch.  Corne,  my  dear,  hâve  you  conned  over  the 
catéchisé  I taught  you  last  night  ? 

Cher.  Corne,  question  me. 

Aroh.  What  is  love? 

Cher.  Love  is  1 know  not  what,  it  cornes  I know 
not  how,  and  goes  I know  not  when. 

Arch.  Veiy  weU,  an  apt  scholar. — [Chucke  her 
under  the  chin.]  Where  does  love  enter  ? 

Cher.  Into  the  eyes. 

Arch.  And  where  go  out  ? 

Cher.  I won’t  teü  ye. 

Arch.  What  are  the  objecte  of  that  passion  ? 

Cher.  Youth,  beauty,  and  dean  lin  en. 

Arch.  The  reason  ? 

Cher.  The  two  tint  are  foshionable  in  nature, 
and  the  third  at  court. 

Arch.  That’s  my  dear. — [Pâte  her  cheék .] 
What  are  the  signe  and  tokens  of  that  passion  ? 

Cher.  A stealing  look,  a stammering  tongue, 
words  improbable,  designs  impossible,  and  actions 
impracti  cable. 

Arch.  That’s  my  good  child,  kiss  me. — What 
must  a lover  do  to  obtain  his  mistress  ? 


Cher.  He  must  adora  the  peraon  that  disdams 
him,  he  must  bribe  the  chambermaid  that  betrays 
him,  and  court  the  footman  that  l&ugha  at  him. 
He  muet — he  must — 

Arch.  Nay,  child,  I must  whip  you  if  you  don*t 
mind  your  lesson  ; he  must  traat  his — 

Cher.  O ay  ! — he  must  traat  his  enemies  with  re- 
spect, his  friends  with  indifférence,  and  aU  the  world 
with  contempt  ; he  must  suffer  much, and  fear  more; 
he  must  desire  much,  and  hope  Uttle  ; in  short,  be 
must  embrace  his  ruin,  and  throw  himself  away. 

Arch.  Had  ever  man  so  hopeful  a pupil  as 
mine  ! — Corne,  my  dear,  why  is  love  ealled  a 
riddle  ? 

Cher.  Because,  being  blind,  he  leads  those  that 
see,  and,  though  a child,  he  govems  a man. 

Aroh.  Mighty  weU  1 — And  why  is  Love  pîctnred 
blind  ? 

Cher.  Because  the  painten  out  of  the  weakness 
or  privilège  of  their  art  chose  to  hide  those  eyes 
that  they  could  not  draw. 

Arch.  That’s  my  dear  little  scholar,  kiss  me 
again  .-.And  why  should  Love, that’s  a child,  govern 
a man  ? 

Cher.  Because  that  a child  is  the  end  of  love. 

Arch.  And  so  ends  Love’s  catechism. — And  now, 
my  dear,  we’U  go  in  and  make  my  master’s  bed. 

Cher.  Hold,  hold,  Mr.  Martini  You  hâve  I 
taken  a great  deal  of  pains  to  instruct  me,  and 
what  d’ye  think  I hâve  iearned  by  it  ? 

Arch.  What? 

Cher.  That  your  discourse  and  your  habit  are  j 
contradictions,  and  it  would  be  nonsense  in  me  to  | 
believe  you  a footman  any  longer. 

* Arch.  ’Oons,  what  a witch  it  is  1 I 

Cher.  Dépend  upon  this,  sir,  nothing  in  this  j| 
garb  shall  ever  tempt  me  ; for,  though  I was  boni 
to  servitude,  I hâte  it.  Own  your  condition,  swear  ! 
you  love  me,  and  then — I 

Arch.  And  then  we  shall  go  make  the  bed  ! 

Cher.  Yes.  » 

Arch.  You  must  know  then,  that  I am  boni  a ! 
gentleman,  my  éducation  was  liberal  ; but  I went  ' 
to  London  a youuger  brother,  fell  into  the  hands  , 
of  sharpera,  who  stripped  me  of  my  money,  my  1 
friends  disowned  me,  and  now  my  necessity  brings  , 
me  to  what  you  see. 

Cher.  Then  take  my  h and — promise  to  marry 
me  before  you  sleep,  and  l’U  make  you  master  of 
two  thousand  pounds.  1 

Arch.  How  ! 

Cher.  Two  thousand  pounds  that  I hâve  this  \ 
minute  in  my  own  custody  ; so,  throw  off  your 
livery  this  instant,  and  I’il  go  find  a parson. 

Arch.  What  said  you  ? a parson  ! 

Cher.  What  1 do  you  scruple  ? ! 

Arch.  Scruple  ! no,  no,  but — Two  thousand 
pound,  you  say  ? 

Cher.  And  better. 

Arch.  [. Aride .]  ’Sdeath,  what  shall  I do?— 
[Aloud.]  But  heark’ee,  child,  what  need  you 
make  me  master  of  yourself  and  money,  when  you  j 
may  hâve  the  same  pleasure  out  of  me,  and  ntâll  i 
keep  your  fortune  in  your  hands. 

Cher.  Then  you  won’t  marry  me  ? 

Arch.  I would  marry  you,  but — 

Cher.  O,  sweet  sir,  I’m  your  humble  servant, 
you’re  fairly  caught!  Would  you  persuade  me  : 
that  any  gentleman  who  could  bear  the  scandai  of  j 
wearing  a livery  would  refuse  two  thousand  pound. 
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let  the  condition  be  what  it  would  ? no,  no,  sir. 
Bot  I hope  you’ll  pardon  the  freedom  I bave  taken, 
since  it  was  only  to  inform  myself  of  the  respect 
that  I ooght  to  pay  you. 

Arch.  [Aride.)  Fairly  bit,  by  Jupiter  !— 
[Aloud.]  Hold  î hold  ! — And  hâve  you  actually 
two  thousand  pounds  ? 

Cher.  Sir,  I hâve  my  secrets  as  well  as  you  ; 
when  you  please  to  be  more  open  I shall  be  more 
free,  and  be  assured  that  I hâve  discoveries  that 
wiil  match  yours,  be  what  they  will.  In  the  mean 
while,  be  satisfied  tbat  no  discorery  I make  shall 
evcr  hurt  you,  but  beware  of  my  father  ! [£*#. 

Arch.  So  l we’re  like  to  bave  as  many  adven- 
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J turcs  in  our  inn  as  Don  Quixote  had  in  his. 
Let  me  see — two  thousand  pounds — if  the  wench 
would  promise  to  die  when  the  money  were  spent, 
egad,  one  would  marry  her  ; but  the  fortune  may 
go  off  in  a year  or  two,  and  the  wife  may  live — 
Lord  knows  how  long.  Then  an  innkeeper's 
daughter;  ay,  that’ s the  de  vil — there  my  pride 
brings  me  off. 

For  whatsoe’er  the  sages  charge  on  pride, 

The  angela’  fall,  and  twenty  faults  beside. 

On  earth,  I’m  sure,  ’mong  us  of  mortal  calling, 
Pride  saves  man  oft,  and  woman  too,  from  falling. 

[ Exit . 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Gàllery  in  Lady  Bountiful’s 

Haute. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sullcn  and  Dobinda. 

Mrs . Sul.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! my  dear  sister,  let  me 
embrace  thee  ! now  we  are  friends  indeed  ; for  I 
shall  hâve  a secret  of  yours  as  a pledge  for  mine— 
now  you’ll  be  good  for  something,  I shall  hâve  you 
convenable  in  the  subjects  of  the  sex. 

Dot.  But  do  you  think  that  1 am  so  weak  as  to 
fall  in  love  with  a fellow  at  first  sight  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Psha  1 now  you  spoil  ail;  whyshould 
not  we  be  as  free  in  our  friendships  as  the  men  ? 
I warrant  you,  the  gentleman  bas  got  to  his  confi- 
dant  already,  bas  avowed  his  passion,  toasted  your 
health,  called  you  ten  thousand  angels,  has  run 
over  your  lips,  eyes,  neck,  shape,  air,  and  every- 
thing,  in  a description  that  warms  their  mirth  to  a 
second  enjoyment. 

Dot.  Your  hand,  sister,  I an’t  well. 

. Mrs.  Sul . So — she’s  breeding  already— corne, 
child,  up  with  it — hem  a little — so— now  tell  me, 
don’t  you  like  the  gentleman  that  we  saw  at  church 
just  now  ? 

Dor.  The  man’s  well  enough. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well  enough  ! is  he  not  a demlgod, 
a Narcissus,  a star,  the  man  i’the  moon  ? 

Dor.  O sister,  I’m  extremely  ill! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Shall  I send  to  your  mother,  child, 
for  a little  of  her  cephalic  plaster  to  put  to  the 
soles  of  your  feet,  or  shall  I send  to  the  gentleman 
for  something  for  you  ? Corne,  unlace  your  stays, 
unbosom  yourself.  The  man  is  perfectly  a pretty 
fellow,  1 saw  him  when  he  first  came  into  churcb. 

Dor.  I saw  him  too,  sister,  and  with  an  air  that 
1 shone,  methought,  like  rays  about  his  person. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well  said,  up  with  it  ! 

Dor.  No  forward  coquette  behaviour,  no  airs  to 
set  him  off,  no  studied  looks  nor  artful  posture, — 
but  nature  did  it  ail — 

Mrs.  Sul.  Better  and  better  !— « one  touch  more 
— corne  ! 

Dor.  But  then  his  looks— did  you  observe  his 
eyes? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Yes,  ycs,  I did. — His  eyes,  well, 
what  of  his  eyes  ? 

Dor.  Sprightly,  but  not  wandering;  they  seemed 
to  view,  but  never  gazed  on  anything  but  me. — 
And  then  his  looks  so  humble  were,  and  yet  so 


noble,  that  they  aimed  to  tell  me  that  he  could 
with  pride  die  at  my  feet,  though  he  scorned 
slavery  anywhere  else. 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  physic  works  purely  ! — Hoir 
d’ye  find  yourself  now,  my  dear  ? 

Dor . Hem  ! much  better,  my  dear.— Oh,  here 
cornes  our  Mercury  ! 

Enter  Scrub. 

Well,  Scrub,  what  news  of  the  gentleman  ? 

Scrub.  Madam,  I hâve  brought  you  a packet  of 
news. 

Dor.  Open  it  quickly,  corne. 

Scrub . In  the  first  place  I inquired  who  the 
gentleman  was  ; they  told  me  he  was  a stranger. 
Secondly,  I asked  what  the  gentleman  was  ; they 
answered  and  said,  that  they  never  saw  him  before. 
Thirdly,  I inquired  what  countryman  he  was  ; 
they  replied,  ’twas  more  than  they  knew.  Fourthly, 
I demanded  whence  he  came  ; their  answer  was, 
they  could  not  tell.  And,  fifthly,  I asked  whither 
he  went  ; and  they  replied,  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter, — and  this  is  ail  I could  leam. 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  what  do  the  people  say  ? can’t 
they  guess  ? 

Scrub.  Why,  some  think  he’s  a spy,  some  guess 
he’s  a mountebank,  some  say  one  thing,  some  an- 
other;  but,  for  my  own  part,  1 believe  he’s-:a 
Jesuit. 

Dor.  A Jesuit  ! why  a Jesuit  ? 

Scrub.  Because  he  keeps  his  horses  always  ready 
saddled,  and  his  footman  talks  French. 

Mrs.  Sul.  His  footman  1 

Scrub.  Ay,  he  and  tbe  count’s  footman  were 
gabbering  French  like  two  intriguing  ducks  in  a 
mill-pond  ; and  I believe  they  talked  of  me,  for 
they  laughed  consumedly. 

Dor.  What  sort  of  livery  has  the  footman  ? 

Scrub.  Livery  1 Lord,  madam,  I took  him  for  a 
cap  tain,  he’s  so  bedizzened  with  lace  ! And  then 
he  has  tops  to  his  shoes,  up  to  his  mid  leg,  a silver- 
headed  cane  dangling  at  his  knuckles  ; he  cames 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  just  so — [ WaXks  about 
foppishly ,]  and  has  a fine  long  periwig  tied  up  in 
a bag. — Lord,  madam,  he’s  clear  another  sort  of 
man  than  I ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  That  may  easily  be.— But  what  shall 
we  do  now,  sister  ? 

Dor.  I hâve  it — this  fellow  has  a world  of  sim- 
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plicity,  and  some  cunning,  the  first  hides  the  lat- 
ter  by  abondance. — Scrub  ! 

Scrub.  Madam  I 

Dor.  We  hâve  a great  mind  to  know  who  this 
gentleman  is,  only  for  our  satisfaction. 

Scrub,  Yes,  madam,  it  would  be  a,  satisfaction, 
no  doubt. 

Dor,  Y ou  must  go  and  get  acquainted  with  his 
footman,  and  invite  him  bither  to  drink  a bottle  of 
your  ale  because  you’re  butler  to-day. 

Scrub,  Yes,  madam,  1 am  butler  every  Sunday. 

Mrs,  Sul,  O brave  1 sister,  o’  my  conscience, 
yon  underatand  the  mathematics  already.  'Tis  the 
beat  plot  in  the  world  ; your  mother,  you  know, 
will  be  gone  to  church,  my  spouse  will  be  got  to 
the  alehouse  with  his  acoundrels,  and  the  hoose 
will  be  our  own — so  we  drop  in  by  accident,  and 
a8k  the  fellow  some  questions  ourselves.  In  the 
country,  you  know,  any  étranger  is  company,  and 
we’re  glad  to  take  up  with  the  butler  in  a country- 
dance  and  happy  if  he'll  do  us  the  favour. 

Scrub.  O madam,  you  wrong  me  I I never 
refosed  your  ladyship  the  favour  in  my  life. 

Enter  Gipsy. 

Gip,  Ladies,  dinner’s  upon  table. 

Dor,  Scrub,  we’ll  excuse  your  waiting  — go 
where  we  ordered  you. 

Scrub,  I shalL  lExeunt. 


— ♦ — 

SCENE  II.— A Boom  in  Boniface’s  Inn, 
Aimwell  and  Archer  diseovered. 

Aroh,  Well,  Tom,  I find  you’re  a marksman. 

Aim.  A marksman  ! who  so  blind  could  be,  as 
not  discem  a swan  among  the  ravens  ? 

Arch,  Well,  but  heark’ee,  Aimwell  1 

Aim.  Aimwell  ! call  me  Oroondates,  Cesario, 
Am&dis,  ail  that  romance  can  in  a lover  paint, 
and  then  I’U  answer.  O Archer  1 I read  her  thou- 
sands  in  her  looks,  she  looked  like  Ceres  in  her 
harvest  : corn,  wine  and  oil,  milk  and  honey,  gar- 
dens,  groves,  and  purling  streams,  played  on  her 
plenteous  face. 

Arch.  Her  face!  her  pocket,  you  mean;  the 
corn,  wine  and  oil,  lies  there.  In  short,  she  has 
ten  thousand  pound,  that’s  the  English  on’t. 

Aim.  Her  eyes  ! — 

Arch.  Are  demi-canons,  to  be  sure  ; so  I won’t 
stand  their  battery.  [ Going . 

Aim.  Pray  excuse  me,  my  passion  must  hâve 
vent.  % 

Arch.  Passion  ! what  a plague,  d’ye  think  these 
romantic  airs  will  do  our  business  ? Were  my 
temper  as  extravagant  as  yours,  my  adventures 
hâve  something  more  romantic  by  haif. 

Aim.  Your  adventures  ! 

Arch.  Yes, 

The  nymph  that  with  her  twice  ten  hundred 
pounds, 

With  brazen  engine  hot,  and  quoif  clear  starched, 
Can  fire  the  guest  in  warming  of  the  bed — 

There’s  a touch  of  sublime  Milton  for  you,  and  the 
subject  but  an  innkeeper’s  daughter  ! 1 can  play 

with  a girl  as  an  angler  does  with  his  fish;  he 
keeps  it  at  the  end  of  his  line,  runs  it  up  the 
stream,  and  down  the  stream,  till,  at  last,  hebrings 
it  to  hand,  tdckles  the  trout,  and  so  whips  it  into 
his  basket. 


Enter  Bomutace.  I 

Bon . Mr.  Martin,  as  the  saying  is — yonder’s  an  . 
honest  fellow  below,  my  lady  BountifuTs  butler,  I 
who  begs  the  honour  that  you  would  go  home  with 
him  and  see  his  cellar. 

Arch.  Do  my  baise-mains  to  the  gentleman,  and  i 
tell  him  I will  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  him 
immediately.  [Exit  Bowtface. 

Aim . What  do  I hearP  < 

Soft  Orpheus  play,  and  fair  Toftida  sing  ! 

Arch.  Psha  ! damn  your  raptures  ; I tell  you,  [ 
here’s  a pump  going  to  be  put  into  the  vessel,  and 
the  ship  will  get  into  harbour,  my  life  on’t.  You 
say,  there’s  another  lady  very  handsome  there  ? | 

Aim.  Yes,  faith. 

Arch.  I’m  in  love  with  her  already. 

Aim.  Can’t  you  give  me  a bill  upon  Cherry  in  { 
the  mean  time  ? 

Aroh.  No,  no,  friend,  ail  her  corn,  wine  and  i 
oil,  is  ingrossed  to  my  market.  And  once  more  I 
wara  you,  to  keep  your  anchorage  clear  of  mine  ; 
for  if  you  fall  foui  of  me,  by  this  light  you  shall  go  j 
to  the  bottom  ! What  ! make  prise  of  my  little 
frigate,  while  I am  upon  the  cruise  for  you  ! — i 

Aim.  Well,  well,  I won’t. — [Exit  Aichil]  ' 

Re-enter  Rosir  ace.  ! 

Landlord,  hâve  you  any  tolerable  company  in  the  ! 
house,  I don’t  care  for  dining  alone  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  there’s  a captain  below,  as  the  i 
saying  is,  that  arrived  about  an  hour  ago.  i 

Aim.  Gentlemen  of  his  coat  are  weloome  every-  j 
where  ; wjll  you  make  him  a compliment  from  me,  ' 
and  tell  him  I should  be  glad  of  his  company  ? 

Bon.  Who  shall  I tell  him,  sir,  would — j 

Aim.  [Asid e.]  Ha  ! that  stroke  was  well  thrown  ; 
in  !— [Aloud.]  l’m  only  a traveller,  like  himself,  ; 
and  would  be  glad  of  his  company,  that’s  ail. 

Bon.  I obey  your  commands,  as  the  saying  is. 

[ExiL 

Re-enter  Archer. 

Arch.  ’Sdeath  ! I had  forgot  ; what  title  will  you 
give  yourself  ? 

Aim.  My  brother’s,  to  be  sure  ; he  would  never 
give  me  any  thing  else,  so  l’il  make  bold  with  bis 
honour  this  bout  : — you  know  the  rest  of  your  eue. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay.  t-Extt. 


Enter  Gibbet. 


Gib.  Sir,  I’m  yours. 

Aim . ’Tis  more  than  I deserve,  sir,  for  I don*t 
know  you. 

Gib.  I don’t  wonder  at  that,  sir,  for  you  never 
saw  me  before — [Aside]  I hope. 

Aim.  And  pray,  sir,  how  came  I by  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  now  ? 

Gib.  Sir,  I scorn  to  intrnde  upon  any  gentle- 
man— but  my  landlord — 

Aim.  O sir,  1 ask  your  pardon,  you’re  the  cap- 
tain he  told  me  of  ? 

Gib.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Aim.  What  régiment,  may  I be  so  bold  ? 

Gib.  A marching  régiment,  air,  an  old  corps. 

Aim.  [Aside.)  Very  old,  if  your  coat  be  regi- 
mental. — [AloiuL]  You  hâve  aerved  abroad,  sir  ? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  plantations,  ’twas  my  lot 
to  be  sent  into  the  worst  service  ; I would  hâve 
quitted  it  indeed,  but  a man  of  honour,  you  know 
— Besidës,  ’twas  for  the  good  of  my  country  thaï  I 
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should  be  abroad  : — anything  for  the  good  of  one’s 
country — l’m  a Roman  for  that. 

Aim.  [Aride.]  One  of  the  first  ; I'il  lay  my  life. 
[Aloud.]  Yon  fonnd  the  West  Indies  very  hot,  sir? 

Gib.  Ay,  sir,  too  hot  for  me. 

Aitn.  Pray,  sir,  han't  1 seen  jour  face  at  Will’s 
coffee-house  ? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  and  at  White’s  too. 

Aim.  And  where  is  jour  company  now,  captain  ? 

Gib.  They  han't  corne  yet. 

Aim.  Why,  d'ye  ezpect  ’em  here  ? 

Gib.  They’U  be  here  to-night,  sir. 

Aim . Which  way  do  they  march  ? 

Gib.  Across  the  country. — [Aride.]  The  deviTs 
in't,  if  I han't  said  enough  to  encourage  him  to 
déclaré!  But  I'm  afraid  he's  not  right,  I must 
tack  about. 

Aim.  Is  your  company  to  quarter  in  Lichfield? 

Gib.  In  this  house,  sir. 

Aim.  What  ! ail  ? 

Gib.  My  company's  but  thin,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! we 
are  but  three,  ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! 

Aim . You’re  merry,  sir. 

Gib.  Ay,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me,  sir,  I under- 
stand  the  world,  especially  the  art  of  travelling  : I 
don't  care,  sir,  for  answering  questions  directly 
upon  the  road — for  I generally  ride  with  a charge 
about  me. 

Aim . Three  or  four,  1 believe.  [Aride. 

Gib.  I am  credibly  informed  that  there  are 
highwaymen  upon  this  quarter,  not,  sir,  that  I 
could  suspect  a gentleman  of  your  figure— but 
truly,  sir,  I hâve  got  such  a way  of  évasion  upon 
the  road,  that  I don't  care  for  speaking  truth  to 
any  man. 

Aim.  [Aride.]  Your  caution  may  be  necessary. 
— [Aloud.]  Then  I présumé  you're  no  captain  ? 

Gib.  Not  I,  sir,  captain  is  a good  travelling 
name,  and  so  I take  it  ; it  stops  a great  many 
foolish  inquiries  that  are  generally  made  about 
gentlemen  that  travel,  it  gives  a man  an  air  of 
something,  and  makes  the  drawers  obedient  : — and 
thus  far  1 am  a captain,  and  no  farther. 

Aim.  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  true  profession? 

Gib.  O sir,  you  must  excuse  me! — upon  my 
word,  sir,  I don't  think  it  safe  to  tell  ye. 

Aim.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! upon  my  word,  I commend 
you. 

Re-enter  Bonivacj. 

Well,  Mr.  Boniface,  what's  the  news  ? 

Bon.  There's  another  gentleman  below.asthesay- 
ing  is,  that  hearing  you  were  but  two,  would  be  glad 
to  make  the  third  man,  if  you  would  give  him  leave. 

Aim.  What  is  he  ? 

Bon.  A clergyman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  A clergyman  ! is  he  really  a clergyman  ? 
or,  is  it  only  his  travelling  name,  as  my  friend  the 
captain  has  it  ? 

Bon.  O sir,  he’s  a priest,  and  chaplain  to  the 
French  officers  in  town. 

Aim.  Is  he  a Frenchman  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  born  at  Brussels. 

Gib.  A Frenchman,  and  a priest!  I won't  be 
seen  in  his  company,  sir  ; I hâve  a value  for  my 
réputation,  sir. 

Aim.  Nay,  but,  captain,  since  we  are  by  our- 
selves — can  he  speak  English,  landlord  ? 

Bon.  Very  well,  sir  ; you  may  know  him,  as  the 
saying  is,  to  be  a foreigner  by  his  accent,  and  that's 
ail. 


Aim.  Then  he  has  been  in  England  before  ? 

Bon.  Never,  sir  ; but  he's  a master  of  languages, 
as  the  saying  is  ; he  talka  Latin — it  does  me  good 
to  hear  him  talk  Latin. 

Aim.  Then  you  uuderstand  Latin,  Mr.  Boniface  ? 

Bon.  Not  1,  sir,  as  the  saying  is  ; but  he  talks 
it  so  very  fast,  that  I’m  sure  it  must  be  good. 

Aim.  Pray,  desire  him  to  walk  up. 

Bon . Here  he  is,  as  the  saying  is. 

Enter  Foigard. 

Foi.  Saave  you,  gentlemens,  bote. 

Aim . [Aride.]  A Frenchman! — [To  Foigard.] 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Foi.  Och,  dear  joy,  I am  your  most  faithful 
shervant,  and  jours  alsho. 

Gib.  Doctor,  you  talk  very  good  English,  but 
you  hâve  a mighty  twang  of  the  foreigner. 

Foi.  My  English  is  very  vel  for  the  vords,  but 
we  foreigners,  you  know,  cannot  bring  our  tongues 
about  the  pronunciation  so  soon. 

Aim.  [Aride.]  A foreigner!  a downright  Teague, 
by  this  light  ! — [Aloud.]  Were  you  born  in  France, 
doctor  ? 

Foi.  I was  educated  in  France,  but  I was  borned 
at  Brussels  ; I am  a subject  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
joy. 

Gib.  What  king  of  Spain,  sir?  speak  ! 

Foi.  Upon  my  shoul,  joy,  I cannot  tell  you  as 
yet. 

Aim.  Nay,  captain,  that  was  too  hard  upon  the 
doctor,  he's  a étranger. 

Foi.  Oh,  let  him  alone,  dear  joy,  I am  of  a na- 
tion that  is  not  easily  put  ont  of  countenance. 

Aim.  Corne,  gentlemen,  I'il  end  the  dispute. — 
Here,  landlord,  is  dinner  ready  ? 

Bon.  Upon  the  table,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Gentlemen — pray — that  door — 

Foi.  No,  no,  fait,  the  captain  must  lead. 

Aim.  No,  doctor,  the  church  is  our  guide. 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is.  [Exit,  the  otker»  foUouring. 


SCENE  III.— The  GaÜery  in  Lady  Bountiful's 

Hquse. 

Enter  Archkr  and  Scritb  ringing,  and  hugging  one 

another  ; the  latter  with  a tankard  in  his  hand.  Gipsy 

Ustening  behind. 

Sorub . Tall,  ail,  dall  ! — Corne,  my  dear  boy,  let’s 
hâve  that  song  once  more. 

Arch,  No,  no,  we  shall  disturb  the  family.— 
But  will  you  be  sure  to  keep  the  secret? 

Sorub.  Pho  ! upon  my  honour,  as  l'm  a gen- 
tleman. 

Arch.  'Tis  enough.  You  must  know  then,  that 
my  master  is  the  lord  visoount  Aimwell  ; he  fought 
a duel  t'other  day  in  London,  wounded  his  man  so 
dangerously,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  withdraw  till  he 
hears  whether  the  gentleman's  wounds  be  mortal 
or  not.  He  never  was  in  this  part  of  England 
before,  so  he  chose  to  retire  to  this  place,  that’s  alL 

Gip.  And  that’s  enough  for  me.  [Exit. 

Sorub.  And  where  were  you  when  your  master 
fought  ? 

Arch.  We  never  know  of  our  masters'  quarrels. 

Scrub.  No  ! if  our  masters  in  the  country  here 
receive  a challenge,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  tell 
their  wives  ; the  wife  tells  the  servants,  the  servants 
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al&rm  the  tenants,  and  in  half  an  hour  yon  «Hall 
hive  the  whole  eonnty  in  arme. 

Arch.  To  hinder  two  men  from  doing  what  they 
hâve  no  mind  for. — But  if  yon  should  chance  to 
talk  now  of  npy  business  ? 

Scrub.  Talk  ! ay,  sir,  had  I not  learned  the 
knack  of  holding  my  tongue,  I had  never  lived  so 
long  in  a great  fiunily. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure  there  are  secrets  in  ail 
families. 

Scrub . Secrets  ! ay  ; — but  I’Il  say  no  more. 
Corne,  ait  down,  we'll  make  an  end  of  our  tankard  : 
here — [GHves  Archer  the  tankard. 

Arch.  With  ail  my  heart  ; who  knows  but  you 
and  I may  corne  to  be  better  acquainted,  eh  ? Here's 
your  ladies’  healths  ; you  hâve  three,  1 think,  and 
to  be  sure  there  must  be  secrets  among  ’em. 

IDrinks. 

Scrub.  Secrets  ! ay,  friend. — I wish  I had  a 
friend  ! — 

Arch . Am  not  I your  friend  ? corne,  you  and  1 
will  be  sworn  brothers. 

Scrub.  Shallwe? 

Arch.  From  this  minute.  Give  me  a kiss: — 
and  now,  brother  Scrub— 

Scrub.  And  now,  brother  Martin,  I will  tell  you 
a secret  that  will  make  your  hair  stand  an  end.  You 
must  know  that  I am  consumedly  in  love. 

Arch.  That’s  a terrible  secret,  that’s  the  truth 
on't 

Scrub . That  jade,  Gipsy,  that  was  with  us  just 
now  in  the  cellar,  is  the  arrantest  whore  that  ever 
wore  a petticoat  ; and  I’m  dying  for  love  of  ber. 

Arch . Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — Are  you  in  love  with  her 
person  or  her  virtue,  brother  Scrub  ? 

Scrub.  I should  like  virtue  beat,  because  it  is 
more  durable  than  beauty  : for  virtue  holds  good 
with  some  women  long,  and  many  a day  after  they 
hâve  lost  it. 

Arch.  In  the  country,  I grant  ye,  where  no 
woman’g  virtue  is  lost,  tUl  a bastard  be  found. 

Scrub.  Ay,  could  I bring  her  to  a bastard,  I 
should  hâve  her  ail  to  myself  $ but  I dare  not  put 
it  upon  that  lay,  for  fear  of  being  sent  for  a soldier. 
Pray,  brother,  how  do  you  gentlemen  in  London 
like  that  same  pressing  act  ? 

Arch.  Very  ill,  brother  Scrub  ; ’tis  the  worst 
that  ever  was  made  for  us.  Formerly  I remember 
the  good  days,  when  we  could  dun  our  masters  for 
our  wages,  and  if  they  refused  to  pay  us,  we  could 
hâve  a,  warrant  to  carry  ’em  before  a justice  : but 
now  if  we  talk  of  eating,  they  hâve  a warrant  for 
us,  and  carry  us  before  three  justices. 

Sorub.  And  to  be  sure  we  go,  if  we  talk  of  eat- 
ing ; for  the  justices  won’t  give  their  own  servants 
a bad  ex  ample.  Now  this  is  my  misfortune — I dare 
not  speçric  in  the  house,  while  that  jade  Gipsy  dings 
about  like  a fury. — Once  I had  the  better  end  of 
the  staff. 

Arch.  And  how  cornes  the  change  now  ? 

Scrub.  Why,  the  mother  of  ail  this  mischief  is  a 
pries  t. 

Arch.  A priest  ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  a damned  son  of  a whore  of  Babylon, 
that  came  over  hither  to  say  grâce  to  the  French 
office»,  and  eat  up  our  provisions.  There's  not  a 
day  goes  over  his  head  without  a dinner  or  supper 
in  this  house. 

Arch.  How  came  he  so  familier  in  the  femily  ? 

Scrub.  Because  he  speaks  English  as  if  he  had 


lived  here  ail  his  life,  and  tells  lies  as  if  he  had  beea 
a traveller  from  his  cradle. 

Arch.  And  this  priest,  l'm  afraid,  has  converted 
the  affections  of  your  Gipsy. 

Sorub.  Converted  ! ay,  and  perverted,  my  dear 
friend  : for,  I’m  afraid,  he  has  made  her  a whore 
and  a papist  ! But  this  is  not  ail  ; there's  the 
French  count  and  M».  Sullen,  they're  in  the  con- 
federacy,  and  for  some  private  ends  of  their  own  to 
be  sure. 

Arch.  A very  hopeful  family  you»,  brother  Scrub  ! 
1 suppose  the  maiden  lady  has  her  lover  too  ? 

Sorub.  Not  that  I know  : she’s  the  beat  on  'eu, 
that’s  the  truth  on't  : but  they  take  care  to  prevent 
my  curiosity,  by  giving  me  so  much  business,  that 
l’m  a perfect  slave.  What  d’ye  think  is  my  place 
in  this  family  ? 

Arch.  Butler,  I suppose. 

Scrub.  Ah,  Lord  help  you  ! I’il  tell  yon.  Of  a 
Monday  I drive  the  coach,  of  a Tuesday  1 drive  the 
plough,  on  Wednesday  I follow  the  hounds,  a 
Thursday  I dun  the  tenants,  on  Friday  I go  to 
market,  on  Saturday  I draw  warrants,  and  a Sun- 
day  I draw  beer. 

Arch.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! if  variety  be  a pleasure  in 
life,  you  hâve  enough  on’t,  my  dear  brother. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sdllm  and  Dorutoa. 

But  what  ladies  are  those  ? 

Scrub.  Ou»,  ou»  ; that  upon  the  right  hand  is 
Mrs.  Sullen,  and  the  other  is  Mrs.  Dorinda.  Don’t 
mind  ’em,  ait  still,  man. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I hâve  heard  my  brother  talk  of  my 
lord  Aimwell  ; but  they  say  that  his  brother  is  the 
finer  gentleman. 

Dor.  That’s  impossible,  sister. 

Mrs.  SuL  He’s  vastly  rich,  but  very  close,  they 
say. 

Dor.  No  matter  for  that  ; if  1 can  creep  into  his 
heart,  l’il  open  his  breast,  I warrant  him  : I hâve 
heard  say,  that  people  may  be  guessed  at  by  the 
behaviour  of  their  servants  ; I could  wish  we  might 
talk  to  that  fellow. 

Mrs.  Sul.  So  do  I ; for,  I think  he’s  a very 
pretty  fellow.  Corne  this  way,  1*11  throw  ont  a 
lure  for  him  presently. 

[Dorinda  and  Mrs.  Sulluv  teaUu  towards  the  opposite 
eide  of  the  stage. 

Arch.  [Aside.]  Corn,  wine,  and  oil  indeed  ! — 
But,  I think,  the  wife  has  the  greatest  plenty  of 
flesh  and  blood  ; she  should  be  my  choice. — A y, 
ay,  say  you  so  !~ -[Mrs.  Sullen  drops  her  glote, 
whicH  he  pick8  up  and  présents  to  her.']  Madam— 
your  ladyship’s  glove. 

Mrs.  Sul.  O sir,  I thank  you  ! — [ To  Dorinda.] 
What  a handsome  bow  the  fellow  has  ! 

Dor.  Bow  ! why  I hâve  known  several  footmen 
corne  down  from  London  set  up  here  for  dancing- 
masters,  and  carry  off  the  best  fortunes  in  the 
countrv. 

Arch.  [Aside.]  That  project,  for  aught  I know, 
had  been  better  than  ou». — [ To  Scrub.]  Brother 
Scrub,  why  don’t  you  introduce  me  ? 

Scrub.  Ladies,  this  is  the  strange  gentleman’s 
servant  that  you  see  at  church  to-day  ; I trader- 
stood  he  came  from  London,  and  so  I invited  him 
to  the  cellar,  that  he  might  show  me  the  newest 
flourish  in  whetting  my  knives. 

Dor.  And  I hope  you  bave  made  much  of  him  ? 

Arch.  O yes,  madam,  but  the  strength  of  your 
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ladyship’s  liquor  is  a little  too  'potent  for  the 
constitution  ofvour  humble  serrant. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What  then,  you  don't  usually  drink 
ale? 

Arch.  No,  madam  ; my  constant  drink  is  tea, 
or  a little  wine  and  water.  ’Tis  prescribed  me  by 
the  physician  for  a remedy  against  the  spleen. 

Scrub.  O la  ! O la  ! a footman  hâve  the  spleen  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  I thought  that  distemper  had  been 
only  proper  to  people  of  quality  ? 

Arch.  Madam,  like  ail  other  fashions  it  wears 
out,  and  so  descends  to  their  servants  ; thongh  in 
a great  many  of  us,  I believe,  it  proceeds  from 
sorae  melancholy  particles  in  the  blood,  occasioned 
by  the  stagnation  of  wages. 

Dor.  [ Aside  to  Mrs.  Sullen.]  How  affectedly 
the  fellow  talks  ! — [ To  Archer.]  How  long,  pray, 
hâve  you  served  your  présent  master  ? 

Arch.  Not  long  ; my  life  has  been  mostly  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  pray,  which  service  do  you  like 
best  ? 

Arch.  Madam,  the  ladies  pay  best  ; the  honour 
of  serving  them  is  6ufficient  wages  ; there  is  a 
ch  arm  in  their  looks  that  delivers  a pleasure  with 
their  commanda,  and  gives  our  duty  the  wings  of 
inclination. 

Mrs.  Sul.  [Aside.]  That  flight  was  above  the 
pitch  of  a livery. — [Aloud.]  And,  sir,  would  not 
you  be  satisfied  to  serve  a lady  again  ? 

Arch.  As  a groom  of  the  chamber,  madam,  but 
not  as  a footman. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I suppose  you  served  as  footman 
before  1 

Arch.  For  that  reason  I would  not  serve  in  that 
post  again  ; for  my  memory  is  too  weak  for  the 
load  of  messages  that  the  ladies  lay  upon  their  ser- 
vants in  London.  My  lady  Howd’ye,  the  last 
mistress  I served,  called  me  up  one  morning,  and 
told  me,  Martin,  go  to  my  lady  Allnight  with  my 
humble  service;  tell  her  I was  to  wait  on  her 
ladyship  yesterday,and  left  word  with  Mrs.  Rebecca, 
that  the  preliminaries  of  the  affair  she  knows  of, 
are  stopped  till  we  know  the  concurrence  of  the 
person  that  I know  of,  for  which  there  are  circum- 
stances  wanting  which  we  shall  accommodate  at  the 
old  place  ; but  that  in  the  mean  time  there  U a 
person  about  her  ladyship,  that  from  several  hints 
and  surmises,  was  accessary  at  a certain  time  to 
the  disappointments  that  naturally  attend  things, 
that  to  her  knowledge  are  of  more  importance — 

Mrs.  Sul . Dor.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 where  are  you 
going,  sir  1 

Arch.  Why,  I han't  half  done  ! — The  whole 
howd'ye  was  about  half  an  hour  long  ; so  I hap- 
pened  to  misplace  two  syllables,  and  was  tnmed  off, 
and  rendered  incapable. 

Dor.  [ Aside  to  Mrs.  Sullen.]  The  pleasantest 
fellow,  sister,  I ever  saw  \—?[To  Archer.]  But, 
friend,  if  your  master  be  married,  I présumé  you 
still  serve  a lady  ? 

Arch.  No,  madam,  I take  care  never  to  corne 
into  a married  family  ; the  commanda  of  the  master 
and  mistress  are  always  so  contrary,  that  ’tis  impos- 
sible to  please  both. 

Dor.  There’s  a main  point  gained  : my  lord  is 
not  married  I find.  [Aride. 

Mrs.  Sul.  But,I  wonder,  friend,  that  in  so  many 
good  services,  you  had  not  a better  provision  made 
for  you. 


Arch.  I don’t  know  how,  madam.  I had  a 
lieutenancy  offered  me  three  or  four  times  ; but 
that  is  not  bread,  madam — I live  much  better  as 
Ido. 

Scrub.  Madam,  he  sings  rarely  ! I was  thought 
to  do  pretty  well  here  in  the  country  till  he  came  ; 
but  alack  a day,  I’m  nothing  to  my  brother  Martin  ! 

Dor.  Does  he? — Pray,  sir,  will  you  oblige  us 
with  a song  ? 

Arch.  Are  you  for  passion  or  humour? 

Scrub.  O le  ! he  has  the  pur  est  ballad  about  a 
trille — 

Mrs.  Sul.  A trifle  ! pray,  sir,  let’s  hâve  it 
Arch.  I’m  ashamed  to  offer  you  a trifle,  madam  ; 
but  since  you  command  me — [Sings. 

A trifling  song  you  shall  hear, 

Begun  with  a trifle  and  ended  : 

AU  trifling  people  draw  near. 

And  I shall  be  nobly  attended.  - 

Were  U not  for  trilles,  a few, 

That  lately  hâve  corne  into  play; 

The  men  would  want  something  to  do, 

And  the  wosnen  want  something  to  say.  > 

What  makes  men  trifle  in  dressing  ? 

Because  the  ladies  (they  know) 

Admire,  by  often  possessing, 

That  eminent  trifle  a beau. 

When  the  lover  his  moments  has  trifled, 

The  trifle  of  trilles  to  gain  : 

Ho  sooner  the  Virgin  is  rifled. 

But  a trifle  shall  part  ’em  again. 

What  mortal  man  would  be  able 
At  White’s  half  an  hour  to  sit  ? 

Or  who  could  bear  a teo-table, 

Without  talking  of  trilles  for  wit  ? 

The  court  is  from  trilles  secure, 

Gold  keys  are  no  trifles,  we  see  : 

White  rods  are  no  trilles,  Tm  sure, 

Whatever  their  bearers  may  be. 

But  if  you  wlll  go  to  the  place, 

Where  trifles  abundantly  breed, 

The  levee  will  show  you  his  grâce 
Makes  promises  trifles  Indeed. 

A coach  with  six  footmen  behind, 

I eount  neither  trifle  nor  sin  : 

But,  ye  goda  ! how  oft  do  we  find 
A scandalous  trifle  within. 

A flask  of  champagne,  people  think  it 
A trifle,  or  something  as  bad  : 

But  if  you*U  oontrive  how  to  drink  it, 

You'll  find  it  no  trifle,  egad  ! 

A parson’s  a trifle  at  sea, 

A widow's  a trifle  in  sorrow  : 

A peace  is  a trifle  to-day, 

Who  knows  what  may  happen  to-morrow  ! 

A black  coat  a trifle  may  cloke. 

Or  to  hide  it,  the  red  may  endeavour  : 

But  if  once  the  army  is  broke, 

We  shall  hâve  more  trifles  than  ever. 

The  stage  is  a trifle,  they  say, 

The  reason,  pray  carry  along, 

Because  at  every  new  play, 

The  house  they  with  trifles  so  throng. 

But  with  people's  malice  to  trifle. 

And  to  set  us  ail  on  a foot  : 

The  author  of  this  is  a trifle, 

And  his  song  Is  a trifle  to  boot. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Very  well,  sir,  we’re  obliged  to  you. 
— Something  for  a pair  of  gloves. 

[Offering  him  money. 
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Arch.  I humbly  beg  leave  to  be  excused  : my 
master,  madam,  pays  me  ; nor  dare  I take  money 
from  any  other  \hand,  without  injuring  bis  honour, 
and  disobeying  bis  commanda.  [Exit  with  Scrub. 

Dor.  This  is  surprising  ! Did  you  ever  see  so 
pretty  a well-bred  fellow  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  devil  take  him  for  wearing  that 
livery  ! 

Dor.  I fancy,  sister,  he  may  be  some  gentleman, 
a friend  of  my  lord's,  tbat  his  lordship  has  pitched 
npon  for  his  conrage,  fidelity,  and  discrétion,  to 
bear  him  company  in  this  dress,  and  who  ten  to  one 
was  his  second  too. 

Mrs.  Sul.  It  is  so,  it  mnat  be  so,  and  it  shall  be 
so  ! — for  I like  him. 

Dor . What  ! better  than  the  connt  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  connt  happened  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  man  npon  the  place  ; and  so  I chose  him 
to  serve  me  in  my  design  npon  my  husband.  But 
I should  like  this  fellow  better  in  a design  npon 
m y self. 

Dor.  But  now,  sister,  for  an  interview  with  this 
lord  and  this  gentleman  ; how  shall  we  bring  that 
about  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Patience  ! you  eountry  ladies  give  no 
quarter  if  once  you  be  entered.  Would  you  prevent 
their  desires,  and  give  the  fellows  no  wishing-time  ? 
Look’ee,  Dorinda,  if  my  lord  Aimwell  loves  you  or 
deserves  you,  he’ll  find  a way  to  see  you,  and  there 
we  must  leave  it.  My  business  cornes  now  upon 
the  tapis.  Hâve  you  prepared  your  brother  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  yes. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  how  did  he  relish  it  ? 

Dor.  He  said  little,  mumbled  something  to  him- 
self,  promised  to  be  guided  by  me — but  here  he 
cornes. 

Enter  Squire  Sglleiy. 

Squire  Sul.  What  singing  was  that  I heard  just 
now  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  singing  in  your  head,  my  dear, 
you  complained  of  it  ail  day. 

Squire  Sul.  You’re  impertinent. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I was  ever  so,  since  I bec&me  one 
flesh  with  you. 

Squire  Sul.  One  flesh  ! rather  two  carcasses 
joined  unnaturally  together. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Or  rather  a living  soûl  coupled  to  a 
dead  body. 

Dor.  So,  this  is  fine  encouragement  for  me  ! 

Squire  Sul.  Yes,  my  wife  shows  you  what  you 
must  do. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  my  husband  shows  you  what  you 
must  suffer. 

Squire  Sul.  ’Sdeath,  why  can’t  yoube  silent  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  ’Sdeath,  why  can’t  you  talk  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Do  you  talk  to  any  purpose  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Do  you  think  to  any  purpose  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Sister,  heark’ee  ! — [ Whispers.  ] I 
shan't  be  home  till  it  be  late.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What  did  he  whisper  to  ye  ? 

Dor.  That  he  would  go  round  the  back  way, 
corne  into  the  closet,  and  listen  as  I directed  him. 
But  let  me  beg  you  once  more,  dear  sister,  to  drop 
this  project  ; for  as  1 told  you  before,  instead  of 
awaking  him  to  kindness,  you  may  provoke  him  to 
a rage  ; and  then  who  knows  how  far  his  brutality 
may  carry  him  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  ï’m  provided  to  receivehim,  I warrant 
you.  But  here  cornes  the  count,  vanish  ! 

[Exit  Dorinda. 


• Enter  Connt  Brllair. 

Don’t  you  wonder,  monsieur  le  comte,  that  I was 
not  at  church  this  afternoon  ? 

Count  Bel.  I more  wonder,  madam,  that  yon  go 
dere  at  ail,  or  how  you  dare  to  -lift  thoee  eyes  to 
heaven  that  are  guilty  of  so  much  killing. 

Mrs.  Sul.  If  Heaven,  sir,  has  given  to  my  eyea 
with  the  power  of  killing  the  virtue  of  making  a 
cure,  I hope  the  one  may  atone  for  the  other. 

Count  Bel.  Oh,  largely,  madam,  would  ycwar 
ladyship  be  as  ready  to  apply  the  remedy  as  to  give 
the  wound.  Consider,  madam,  I am  doobly  a 
prisoner  ; first  to  the  arms  of  your  general,  then  to 
your  more  conquering  eyes.  My  first  chains  are 
easy,  there  a ransom  may  redeem  me,  but  finom  your 
fetters  I never  shall  get  firee. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Alas,  sir  ! why  should  yon  complain 
to  me  of  your  captivity,  who  am  in  chains  myseif  ? 
You  know,  sir,  that  I am  bound,  nay,  must  be  tied 
up  in  that  particular  that  might  give  you  ease  : I 
am  like  you,  a prisoner  of  war, — of  war,  indeed — 

I hâve  given  my  parole  of  honour  ; would  you 
break  youra  to  gain  your  liberty  ? 

Couni  Bel.  Most  certainly  I would,  were  I a 
prisoner  among  the  Turks  ; dis  is  your  case,  you’re 
a slave,  madam,  slave  to  the  worst  of  Turks,  a 
husband. 

Mrs.  Sul.  There  lies  my  foible,  I confies*;  no 
fortifications,  no  conrage,  conduct,  nor  vigilancy, 
can  prétend  to  defend  a place,  where  the  cruelty  of 
the  governor  forces  the  garrison  to  mutiny. 

Count  Bel.  And  where  de  besieger  is  reaolved 
to  die  before  de  place. — Here  will  I fis  ; — [JKncrh] 
with  tears,  vows,  and  prayers  assault  your  heart, 
and  never  rise  till  yon  surrender  ; or  if  I must 
storm — Love  and  SL  Michael  ! — And  so  I begin  the 
attack  • 

Mrs.  Sul.  Stand  off  ! — [Aside.j  Sure  he  hears 
me  not  ! — And  I could  almost  wish — he  did  not  ! — 
The  fellow  makes  love  very  prettily. — [Aloud.] 
But,  sir,  why  should  you  put  such  a value  npon 
my  person,  when  you  see  it  despised  by  one  that 
knows  it  so  much  better  ? 

Count  Bel.  He  knows  it  not,  though  he  poaseases 
it  ; if  he  but  knew  the  vaine  of  the  jewel  he  is 
master  of,  he  would  always  wear  it  next  his  heart, 
and  sieep  with  it  in  his  arms. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Bat  since  he  throws  me  unregankd 
from  him — 

Count  BeL  And  one  that  knows  your  value 
well  cornes  by  and  takes  you  np,  is  not  justice  ? 

[Ooes  to  tajr  hold  of 

Enter  Squire  Sulucn  with  hie  sword  drawn. 

Squire  Sul.  Hold,  villain.  hold  1 

Mrs.  Sul.  [ PresenÛng  a pistol. ] Do  you  hold  ! 

Squire  Sul.  What  1 murder  your  husband,  to 
defend  your  bully  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Bully!  for shame,  Mr. Salle», buffles 
wear  long  swords,  the  gentleman  has  noue,  he’s  a 
prisoner,  you  know.  1 was  aware  of  jour  outrage, 
and  prepared  this  to  receive  your  violence  ; and,  if 
occasion  were,  to  preserve  myself  against  the  force  j 
of  this  other  gentleman. 

Count  Bel.  O madam,  yonr  eyes  be  bettre  fin- 
arms  than  yonr  pistol  ; they  nevre  misa. 

Squire  Sul.  What  ! court  my  wife  to  my  face  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Pray,  Mr.  Sullen,  put  np  ; suspend 
yonr  fury  for  a minute. 

Squire  Sul.  To  give  yon  time  to  invent  an  excuse  ! 
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Mrs.  Sul.  I need  none. 

Squire  Sul . No,  for  I heard  every  syllablê  of 
your  discourse. 

Count  Bel.  Ah  ! and  begar,  1 tink  the  dialogue 
was  vera  pretty. 

Mrs.  SuL  Then  I suppose,  sir,  you  heard  some- 
fhing  of  your  own  barbarity  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Barbarity  ! oons  what  does  the 
woman  call  barbarity  ? do  I ever  meddle  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  No. 

Squire  SuL  As  for  you,  sir,  I shall  take  another 
time. 

Count  Bel.  Ah,  begar,  and  so  must  I. 

Squire  Sul.  Look’ee,  madam,  don't  think  that 
my  anger  proceeds  from  any  concern  I hâve  for 
your  honour,  but  for  my  own,  and  if  you  can  con- 
trive  any  way  of  being  a whore  without  making 
me  a cuckold  do  it  and  welcome. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Sir,  I thank  you  kindly,  you  would 
allow  me  the  sin  but  rob  me  of  the  pleasure.  No, 
no,  I’m  resolved  never  to  venture  upon  the  crime 
without  the  satisfaetion  of  seeing  you  punished 
for’t. 

Squire  Sul.  Then  will  you  grant  me  this,  my 
dear  ? Let  anybody  else  do  you  the  favour  but 
that  Frenchman,  for  1 mortally  hâte  his  whole  gé- 
nération. [Exit. 

Count  Bel.  Ah,  sir,  that  be  ungrateful,  for  begar, 
I love  some  of  yours,  madam — [Approaching  her. 

Mrs.  Sul.  No,  sir. 

Count  Bel.  No,  sir  ! garzoon,  madam,  I am  not 
your  husband. 

Mrs.  Sul.  ’Tîb  time  to  undeceive  you,  sir.  I 
believed  your  addresses  to  me  were  no  more  than 
an  amusement,  and  I hope  you  will  think  the  same 
of  my  complaisance  ; and  to  convince  you  that  you 
ought,  you  must  know,  that  I brought  you  hither 
only  to  make  you  instrumental  in  setting  me  right 
with  my  husband,  for  he  was  planted  to  listen  by 
my  appointment. 

Count  Bel . By  your  appointment  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Certainly. 

Count  Bel.  And  so,  madam,  while  I was  telling 
twenty  stories  to  part  you  from  your  husband, 
begar,  I was  bringing  you  together  ail  the  while  P 

Mrs.  Sul.  I ask  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I hope 
tbia  will  give  you  a taate  of  the  virtue  of  the  En- 
glish  ladies. 

Count  Bel.  Begar,  madam,  your  virtue  be  vera 
great,  but  garzoon,  your  honeste  be  vera  little. 
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Re-enter  Dorinda. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Nay,  now,  you’re  angry,  sir. 

Count  Bel.  Angry  1 — F air  Dorinda  [iSïn^r  and 
addresses  Dorinda.]  Madam,  when  your  ladyship 
want  a fool,  send  for  me.  Fuir  Dorinda,  Revenge , 
$£C.  [Exit  singing. 

Mrs.  Sul.  There  goes  the  true  humour  of  his 
nation — resentment  with  good  manners,  and  the 
height  of  anger  in  a song  ! Well,  sister,  you  must 
be  judge,  for  you  hâve  heard  the  trial. 

Dor.  And  I bring  in  my  brother  guilty. 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  1 must  bear  the  punishmenb 
’Tis  hard,  sister. 

Dor.  I own  it  ; but  you  must  hâve  patience. 
Mrs.  Sul.  Patience  ! the  cant  of  custom — Pro- 
vidence sends  no  evil  without  a remedy.  Should  I 
lie  groaning  under  a yoke  I can  shake  off,  I were 
accessary  to  my  ruin,  and  my  patience  were  no 
better  than  self-murder. 

Dor.  But  how  can  you  shake  off  the  yoke  ? your 
divisions  don’t  corne  within  the  reach  of  the  law 
for  a divorce. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Law  ! what  law  can  search  into  the 
remote  abyss  of  nature  ? what  evidence  can  prove 
the  unaccouqfable  disaffections  of  wedlock  ? Can 
a jury  sum  up  the  endless  aversions  that  are  rooted 
in  our  soûls,  or  can  a bench  give  judgment  upon 
antipathies  ? 

Dor.  They  never  pretended,  sister  ; they  never 
meddle,  but  in  case  of  uncleanness. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Uncleanness  1 O sister  ! casual  vio- 
lation is  a transient  injury,  and  may  possibly  be 
repaired,but  can  radical  hatreds  be  ever  reconciled  ? 
No,  no,  sister,  nature  is  the  firat  lawgiver,  and 
when  she  has  set  tempera  opposite,  not  ail  the 
golden  links  of  wedlock  nor  iron  manacles  of  law 
can  keep  ’em  fast. 

Wedlock  we  own  ordain’d  by  Heaven’s  decree, 
But  such  as  Heaven  ordain’d  it  first  to  be  ; — 
Concurring  tempera  in  the  man  and  wife 
As  mutual  helps  to  draw  the  load  of  life.  . 

View  ail  the  works  of  Providence  above, 

The  stars  with  harmony  and  concord  move  ; 
View  ail  the  works  of  Providence  below, 

The  fire,  the  water,  earth  and  air,  we  know, 

Ail  in  one  plant  agréé  to  make  it  grow. 

Must  man,  the  chiefest  work  of  art  divine, 

Be  doom’d  in  endless  discord  to  repine  ? 

No,  we  should  injure  Heaven  by  that  surmise, 
Omnipotence  is  just,  were  man  but  wise.  [Exeunt. 


ACT 

SCENE  I .—The  Gallery  in  Lady  Bountipul’s 

House. 

Mrs.  SirLLKif  diseovered  alone. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Were  I born  an  humble  Turk,  where 
woxnen  hâve  no  soûl  nor  property,  there  I must  sit 
îontented.  But  in  England,  a country  whose 
vomen  are  its  glory,  must  women  be  abused  ? 
rhere  women  rule,  must  women  be  enslaved  ? 
Kay , cheated  into  slavery,  mocked  by  a promise  of 
soixifortable  society  into  a wilderness  of  solitude  ! 

[ dare  not  keep  the  thought  about  me.  Oh,  here 
•ornes  something  to  divert  me  ! 


IV. 

Enter  a Countrywoman. 

Wom.  I corne,  an’t  please  your  ladyship— you’re 
my  lady  Bountifal,  an’t  ye  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well,  good  woman,  go.  on. 

Wom.  I corne  seventeen  long  midi  to  hâve  a cure 
for  my  husband’s  sore  leg. 

Mrs.  Sul . Your  husband  ! what,  woman,  cure 
your  husband  ! 

Wom.  Ay,  poor  man,  for  his  sore  leg  won’t  let 
him  stir  from  home. 

Mrs.  Sul.  There,  1 confess,  you  hâve  given  me 
a reason.  Well,  good  woman,  l’il  tell  you  what 
you  must  do.  You  must  lay  your  husband’s  leg 
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upon  a table,  and  with  a chopping-knife  yon  muât 
lay  it  open  as  broad  as  yon  can,  then  yon  mnst 
take  ont  the  boue,  and  beat  the  flesh  soundly 
with  a rolling-pin,  then  take  sait,  pepper,  cloves, 
mace,  and  ginger,  some  sweet-herbs,  and  season  it 
very  well,  then  roll  it  np  like  brawn,  and  pnt  it 
into  the  oven  for  two  honrs. 

Wom.  Heavens  reward  yonr  ladyship  ! — I hâve 
two  little  babies  too  that  are  piteons  bad  with  the 
graipa,  an’t  please  ye. 

Mrs.  Sul . Pnt  a little  pepper  and  sait  in  their 
beliies,  good  woman. 

Enter  Lady  Bountipcl. 

I beg  yonr  ladyship’ s pardon  for  taking  yonr  busi- 
ness out  of  your  hands,  I hâve  been  a-tampering 
here  a little  with  one  of  your  patients. 

Lady  Boun.  Corne,  good  woman,  don’t  mind 
this  mad  créature,  I am  the  person  that  yon  want, 
I suppose.  What  would  yon  hâve,  woman  ? 

Mrs,  Sul.  She  wants  something  for  her  hus- 
band’s  sore  leg. 

Lady  Boun,  What’s  the  matter  with  his  leg, 
gclbdy  ? 

Wom,  It  corne  first,  as  one  might  say,  with  a 
sort  of  dizzine6s  in  his  foot,  then  he  had  a kind  of 
laziness  in  his  joints,  and  then  his  leg  broke  out, 
and  then  it  swelled,  and  then  it  closea  again,  and 
then  it  broke  out  again,  and  then  it  festered,  and 
then  it  grew  better,  and  then  it  grew  worse  again. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Ha  ! ha  1 ha  ! 

Lady  Boun.  How  can  yon  be  merry  with  the 
misfortunes  of  other  people  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Because  my  own  make  me  sad, 
madam. 

Lady  Boun.  The  worst  reason  in  the  world, 
daughter  ; your  own  misfortnnes  should  teach  yon 
to  pity  others. 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  the  woman’s  misfortnnes  and 
mine  are  nothing  alike  ; her  husband  is  sick,  and 
mine,  alas  ! is  in  health. 

Lady  Boun.  What  ! would  you  wish  your  hus- 
band sick  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Not  of  a sore  leg  of  ail  things. 

Lady  Boun.  Well,  good  woman,  go  to  the 
pantry,  get  your  bellyful  of  victnals,  then  111  give 
you  a receipt  of  diet-drink  for  yonr  husband.  But 
d’ye  hear,  goody,  yon  mnst  not  let  yonr  husband 
move  too  much. 

Wom.  No,  no,  madam,  the  poor  man’s  inclinable 
enough  to  lie  stilL  [.Rrtt. 

Lady  Boun.  Well,  daughter  Sullen,  though  yon 
laugh,  I hâve  done  miracles  about  the  conntry  here 
with  my  receipts. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Miracles  indeed,  if  they  hâve  cured 
anybody  ; but  I believe,  madam,  the  patientas  faith 
goes  farther  toward  the  miracle  than  your  prescrip- 
tion. 

Lady  Boun.  Fancy  helps  in  some  cases  ; but 
there’s  your  husband,  who  has  as  little  fancy  as 
anybody,  I brought  him  from  death’s  door. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I suppose,  madam,  you  made  him 
drink  plentifully  of  ass’s  milk. 

Enter  Dorivda,  who  runs  to  Mrs.  Sullkn. 

Dor.  News,  dear  sister  ! news  ! news  ! 

Enter  Archer,  running. 

Arch.  Where,  wbere  is  my  lady  Bountiful  ? — 
Pray,  which  is  the  old  lady  of  you  three  ? 

Lady  Boun.  I am. 


Arch.  O madam,  the  famé  of  your  ladyship'i 
charity,  goodness,  benevolence,  skill  and  abSity, 
hâve  drawn  me  hither  to  implore  your  ladysbip'i 
help  in  behalf  of  my  unfortunate  master,  who  is 
this  moment  breathing  his  last. 

Lady  Boun.  Your  master  ! where  is  he  ? 

Arch.  At  your  gâte,  madam.  Drawn  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  your  handsome  houae  to  view  it  nearer, 
and  walking  up  the  avenue  within  five  paces  of  the 
court-yard,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a sudden  with  a sort 
of  I know  not  what,  but  down  he  fell,  and  there  he 
lies. 

Lady  Boun.  Here,  Scrub,  Gipsy,  ail  ran,  getmy 
easy-chair  down  stairs,  put  the  gentleman  in  it,  and 
bring  him  in  quickly  ! quickly  ! 

Arch.  Heaven  will  reward  your  ladyship  for  this 
charitable  act. 

Lady  Botin.  Is  your  master  used  to  these  fi  ta  ? 

Arch.  O yes,  madam,  frequeutly  : I hâve  Imown 
him  hâve  five  or  six  of  a night. 

Lady  Boun.  What’s  his  name  ? 

Arch.  Lord,  madam,  he’s  a-dying  ! a minutes 
care  or  neglect  may  save  or  destroy  his  life. 

Lady  Boun.  Ah,  poor  gentleman  ! — Corne,  friend, 
show  me  the  way  ; IB  see  him  brought  in  myself. 

[£h(  witt  Aarwm. 

Dor.  O sister,  my  heart  flutters  about  strangely  ! 
I can  hardly  forbear  running  to  his  assistance. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  IB  lay  my  life  he  deserves  your 
assistance  more  than  he  wants  it.  Did  not  I tell 
you  that  my  lord  would  find  a way  to  corne  at  you  ? 
Love’s  his  distemper,  and  you  mustbe  the  physicien; 
put  on  ail  your  charms,  summon  ail  your  fire  into 
your  eyes,  plant  the  whole  artillery  of  your  looks 
against  his  breast,  and  down  with  him. 

Dor.  O sister  ! I'm  but  a young  gunner  ; I shall 
be  afndd  to  shoot,  for  fear  the  piece  ahould  recoil, 
and  hurt  myself. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Never  fear,  you  shall  see  me  shoot 
before  you,  if  you  will. 

Dor . No,  no,  dear  sister,  you  hâve  missed  your 
mark  so  unfortunately,  that  I shan’t  care  for  being 
instructed  by  you. 

Enter  Adcwkll,  carried  in  a chair  by  Aicftmt  and  Boum, 

and  counter/eiting  a swoon  ; Lady  Boronrot  and 

Gipsy  fotlowing. 

Lady  Boun.  Here,  here,  let’s  see  the  hartshom 
drops. — Gipsy,  a glass  of  fair  water  ! His  fit*s  very 
strong. — Bless  me,  how  his  hands  are  dinehed  ! 

Arch.  For  shame,  ladies,  what  d’ye  do  ! why 
don’t  you  help  us? — [To  Dorinda.]  Pray, 
madam,  take  lus  hand,  and  open  it,  if  you  can, 
whilst  I hold  his  head.  [Dorocva  takes  his  hand. 

Dor.  Poor  gentleman! — Oh! — he  has  got  my 
hand  within  his,  and  squeezes  it  nnmercifully — 

Lady  Boun.  ’Tis  the  violence  of  his  convulsion, 
child. 

Arch.  Oh,  madam,  he’s  perfectly  possessed  in 
these  cases — heB  bite  if  you  don’t  bave  a care. 

Dor.  Oh,  my  hand  ! my  hand  ! 

Lady  Boun . What’s  the  matter  with  tbe  fool- 
ish  girl  ? I hâve  got  this  hand  open  you  see  with 
a great  deal  of  ease. 

Arch . Ay,  but,  madam,  your  danghter’s  hand  » 
somewhat  warmer  than  your  ladyship's,  and  the 
heat  of  it  draws  the  force  of  the  spirits  that  way. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I find,  friend,  you’ve  very  learnedia 
these  sorts  of  fits. 

Arch.  ’Tis  no  wonder,  madam,  for  I’m  ofttn 
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troubled  with  them  myself  ; I find  myself  extremely 
ill  at  this  minute.  [Looking  hard  at  Mrs.  Buluek, 

Mrs.  Sul.  I fancy  I could  find  a way  to  cure 
yon.  [Atide. 

Lady  Boun.  His  fit  holds  him  very  long. 

Arch.  Longer  than  usu&l,  madam. — Pray,  young 
lady,  open  his  breast,  and  give  him  air. 

Lady  Boun.  Where  did  his  illness  take  him 
first,  pray  ? 

Arch.  To-day  at  church,  madam. 

Lady  Boun . In  what  manner  was  he  taken  ? 

Arch.  Very  strangely,  my  lady.  He  was  of  a 
sndden  touched  with  something  in  his  eyes,  which, 
at  the  first,  he  only  felt,  bnt  could  not  tell  whether 
’twas  pain  or  pleasure. 

Lady  Boun . Wind,  nothing  bnt  wind  1 

Arch.  By  soft  degrees  it  grew  and  mounted  to 
his  brain,  there  his  fancy  caught  it  ; there  formed 
it  so  beautiful,  and  dressed  it  up  in  such  gay, 
pleasing  colours,  that  his  transported  appetite 
seised  the  fair  idea,  and  straight  conveyed  it  to  his 
hesrt.  That  hospitable  seat  of  life  sent  ail  its 
sanguine  spirits  forCh  to  meet,  and  opened  ail  its 
sinicy  gates  to  take  the  étranger  in. 

Lady  Boun.  Yonr  master  should  never  go  with- 
ont  a bottle  to  smellto. — Oh, — he  recovers  !— The 
lavender  water — some  feathers  to  bum  under  his 
nose — Hungary  water  to  rub  his  temples. — Oh,  he 
cornes  to  himself  ! — Hem  a little,  sir,  hem. — 
Gipsy  ! bring  the  cordial-water. 

[Aimwsll seems  to  atoakein  amaze. 

Dot . How  d’ye,  sir  ? 

Aim.  Where  am  I ? [Rising. 

Sure  I hâve  pass’d  the  gulf  of  silent  death, 
And  now  I land  on  the  Elysian  shore  ! — 
Behold  the  goddess  of  those  happy  plains, 
Pair  Proserpine — 

Let  me  adore  thy  bright  divinity. 

[ K nuis  to  Dorinda,  and  kittet  hcr  hand 

Mro.  Sul • So,  so,  so  ! I knew  where  the  fit 
would  end  I 

Aim.  Eurydice  perhaps — 

How  could  thy  Orphens  keep  his  Word, 

And  not  look  back  upon  thee  ? 

No  treasure  bnt  thyself  could  rare  hâve 
bribed  him 

To  look  one  minute  off  thee. 

Lady  Boun.  Délirions,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Arch.  Very  délirions,  madam,  very  délirions. 

Aim.  Martin ’s  voice,  I think. 

Arch.  Yes,  my  lord. — How  does  yonr  lordship? 

Lady  Boun.  Lord  ! did  you  mind  that,  girls  ? 

[Aside  to  MrSi  Sulxjmt  and  Dorinda. 

Aim.  Where  am  I ? 

Arch.  In  very  good  hands,  sir.  You  were  taken 
just  now  with  one  of  your  old  fits,  under  the  trees, 
jnst  by  this  good  lady’s  house;  ber  ladyship  had 
you  taken  in,  and  bas  miraculously  bronght  you  to 
yourself,  as  you  see. 

Aim.  I am  so  confounded  with  shame,  madam, 
that  I can  now  only  beg  pardon  ; and  refer  my 
acknowledgments  for  yonr  ladyship’s  care,  tiU 
an  opportnnity  offers  of  making  some  amende.  I 
dare  be  no  longer  troublesome. — Martin  ! give  two 
gnineas  to  the  servants.  [Going. 

Dor.  Sir,  you  may  catch  cold  by  going  so  soon 
into  the  air,  you  don’t  look,  sir,  as  if  yon  were 
perfectly  recovered. 

[Here  Arc  mer  taXki  to  Lady  Bountiful  in  dumb  show. 

Aim.  That  I shall  never  be,  madam  ; my  présent 
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illness  is  so  rooted  that  I must  expect  to  carry  it 
to  my  grave. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Don’t  despair,  sir  ; I hâve  known 
several  in  yonr  distemper  shake  it  off  with  a fort* 
night's  physic. 

Lady  Boun.  Corne,  sir,  yonr  servant  has  been 
telling  me  that  you’re  apt  to  relapse  if  you  go  into 
the  air  : yonr  good manners  sh&lrfget  the  better  of 
ours — you  shaU  sit  down  again,  sir.  Corne,  sir, 
we  don’t  mind  ceremonies  in  the  country — here, 
sir,  my  service  t’ye. — Yon  shall  taste  my  water  ; 
’ti8  a cordial  I can  assure  you,  and  of  my  own 
making — drink  it  off,  sir. — [Aimwell  drinks.] 
And  how  d’ye  find  yourself  now,  sir  ? 

Aim.  Somewhat  better — though  very  faint  still. 

Lady  Boun.  Ay,  ay,  people  are  always  faint 
after  these  fitSi — Corne,  girls,  you  shall  show  the 
gentleman  the  house.— "fis  but  an  old  family  build- 
ing, sir  ; but  you  had  better  walk  about,  and  cool 
by  degrees,  than  venture  immediately  into  the  air. 
You'U  find  6ome  tolerable  pictures. — Dorinda, 
show  the  gentleman  the  way.  I must  go  to  the 
poor  woman  Below.  [Exit. 

Dor.  This  way,  sir. 

Aim.  Ladies,  shall  I beg  leave  for  my  servant  to 
wait  on  you,  for  he  understands  pictures  very  well? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Sir,  we  understand  originale  as  well 
as  he  does  pictures,  so  he  may  corne  along. 

[Exeunt  aü  but  Scrub,  Aimwsll  leading  Dorinda. 

Enter  Foigard. 

Foi.  Save  you,  master  Scrub  ! 

Scrub . Sir,  I won’t  be  saved  your  way — I hâte  a 
priest,  I abhor  the  French,  and  I defy  the  devil. 
Sir,  I’m  a bold  Briton,  and  will  spill  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  to  keep  ont  popery  and  slavery. 

Foi.  Master  Scrub,  you  would  put  me  down  in 
politics,  and  so  I would  be  speaking  with  Mrs. 
Shipsy. 

Scrub.  Good  Mr.  Priest,  you  can't  speak  with 
her,  she’s  sick,  sir,  she's  gone  abroad,  sir,  6he’s — 
dead  two  months  ago,  sir. 

Re-enter  Gipsy, 

Gip . *How  now,  impudence  ! how  dare  you  talk 
so  Baucily  to  the  doctor  ? — Pray,  sir,  don’t  take  it 
ill  ; for  the  common  people  of  England  are  not  so 
civil  to  etrangers,  as — 

Scrub.  You  lie  1 you  lie  ! ’tis  the  common  peo- 
ple that  are  dvillest  to  etrangers. 

Gip.  Sirrah,  I bave  a good  mind  to— get  you 
out,  I say  1 

Scrub.  I won’t. 

Gtp.  You  won’t,  sauce-box  ! — Pray,  doctor, 
what  is  the  captain’s  name  that  came  to  your  inn 
last  night  ? 

Scrub.  [ Aride.]  The  captain  ! ah,  the  devil, 
there  she  hampers  me  again  ; the  captain  has  me 
on  one  side,  and  the  priest  on  t’other  : so  between 
the  gown  and  the  sword,  I hâve  a fine  time  on't. 
— But,  Cedunt  arma  togœ. 

Gip.  What,  sirrah,  won’t  you  march  ? 

Scrub . No,  my  dear,  I won’t  march — but  l’U 
walk. — [Asidc.]  And  l’U  make  bold  to  listen  a 
little  too.  [Retires  behind , listening. 

Gip.  Indeed,  doctor,  tbe  count  has  been  barba- 
rously  treated,  that’s  the  truth  on’t. 

Foi.  Ah,  Mrs.  Gipsy,  upon  my  shoul,  now,  gra, 
his  complainings  would  mollify  the  marrow  in  your 
bones,  and  move  the  bowels  of  your  commisera- 
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in’t  : thirdly,  it  must  be  a plot,  because  there's 
French  gold  in’t  : and  fourthly,  it  must  be  a plot, 
becauae  I don’t  know  what  to  make  on’t. 

Arch.  Nor  anybody  elle,  I’m  afraid,  brother 
Scrub. 

Scrub.  Truly,  I’m  afraid  so  too  ; for  where 
there’s  a priait  and  a woman,  there’s  alwayi  a 
mystery  and  a riddle.  This,  I know,  that  here  bas 
been  the  doctor  with  a temptation  in  one  hand  and 
an  absolution  in  the  other,  and  Gipey  haï  sold  her- 
self  to  the  deyil  ; I saw  the  price  paid  down,  my 
eyei  shall  take  their  oath  on’t. 

Arch.  And  il  ail  thii  bnstle  about  Gipty  ? 

Scrub.  Thaf  s not  ail  ; 1 oould  hear  but  a word 
here  and  there  ; but  I remember  they  mentioned 
a count,  a closet,  a back-door,  and  a key. 

Arch.  The  count!— Did  you  hear  nothing  of 
Mrs.  Sullen  ? 

Scrub.  I did  hear  some  word  that  sounded  that 
way;  but  whether  it  was  Sullen  or  Dorinda,  I 
could  not  distmguish. 

Arch.  You  hâve  told  this  matter  to  nobody, 
brother  ? 

Scrub.  Told  ! no,  air,  I thank  you  for  that  ; I’m 
resolved  never  to  speak  one  word  pro  nor  «m,  till 
we  hâve  a pea ce. 

Arch.  You’re  i*  th’  right,  brother  Scrub.  Here’s 
a treaty  a foot  between  the  count  and  the  lady  : 
the  prieat  and  the  chambermaid  are  the  plénipo- 
tentiaires. It  shall  go  hard  but  I find  a way  to  be 
included  in  the  treaty. — Where’ s the  doctor,  now? 

Scrub.  He  and  Gipsy  are  this  moment  devouring 
my  lady’s  marmalade  in  the  closet. 

Aim.  [Wilhout.]  Martin!  Martin! 

Arch.  I Corne,  sir,  I corne. 

Scrub.  But  you  forget  the  other  guinea,  brother 
Martin. 

Arch.  Here,  I give  it  with  ail  my  heart. 

Scrub.  And  I take  it  with  ail  my  soûl. — [Exit 
Archer.]  Ecod,  TU  spoil  your  plotdng,  Mrs. 
Gipsy  ! and  if  you  should  set  the  captain  upon  me, 
these  two  guineas  will  buy  me  off.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Mra  Suxxav  and  Doanrna,  meeting. 

Mrs.  Sut.  WeU,  sis  ter  ! 

Dcr.  And  weU,  sister  ! 

Mrs.  SuL  What’a  become  of  my  lord  ? 

Dcr.  What’s  become  of  his  servant  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Servant  ! he’s  a prettier  fellow,  and 
! a finer  gentleman  by  fifty  degrees,  than  his  master. 

Dcr.  O’  my  conscience,  I fancy  you  could  beg 
that  feUow  at  the  gaUows-foot  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  O’  my  conscience  I could,  provided 
I could  put  a friend  of  yours  in  his  room. 

Dcr . You  desired  me,  sister,  to  leave  you,  when 
you  transgressed  the  bounds  of  honour. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Thon  dear  censorious  country  girl  ! 
what  dost  mean  ? You  can’t  think  of  the  man 
without  the  bedfellow,  I find. 

Dcr.  I don’t  find  anything  unnatural  in  that 
thought  : while  the  mind  is  conversant  with  fiesh 
and  blood,  it  must  conform  to  the  humours  of  the 
company. 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  a little  love  and  good  company 
improves  a woman  ! Why,  child,  you  begin  to 
Uve — you  never  spoke  before. 

Dcr.  Becaose  1 was  never  spoke  to. — My  lord 
has  told  me  that  I hâve  more  wit  and  beauty  than 
any  of  my  sez  ; and  truly  1 begin  to  think  the  man 
is  sincère. 


Mrs.  Sul.  You’re  in  the  right,  Dorinda  ; pride 
is  the  life  of  a woman,  and  flattery  is  our  daüy 
bread  ; and  she’s  a fool  that  won't  believe  a man 
there,  asmuch  as  shethat  believes  him  in  anything 
else.  But  l'U  lay  you  a guinea  that  I had  finer 
things  said  to  me  than  you  had. 

Dcr.  Don e ! What  did  your  feUow  say  to  ye  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  My  feUow  took  the  picture  of  Venus 
for  mine. 

Dcr.  But  my  lover  took  me  for  Venus  herself. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Common  cant  ! Had  my  spark 
oalled  me  a Venus  directly,  I should  hâve  beUeved 
him  a footman  in  good  earnest. 

Dcr.  But  my  lover  was  upon  his  knees  to  me. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  mine  was  upon  his  tiptoes  to  me. 

Dcr.  Mine  vowed  to  die  for  me. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Mine  swore  to  die  with  me. 

Dcr.  Mine  spoke  the  softest  moving  things. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Mine  had  his  moving  things  too. 

Dcr.  Mine  kissed  my  hand  ten  thousand  times. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Mine  has  aU  that  pleasure  to  corne. 

Dcr.  Mine  offered  marnage. 

Mrs.  Sul.  O Lard  ! d’ye  oaU  that  a moving 
thingp 

Dcr.  The  sharpest  arrow  in  his  qui  ver,  my  dear 
sister  ! Why,  my  ten  thousand  pounds  may  Ue 
brooding  here  this  seven  years,  and  hatch  nothing 
at  last  but  some  ill-natured  clown  Uke  yours! 
Whereas,  if  I marry  my  lord  AimweU,  there  will 
be  title,  place,  and  precedence,  the  Park,  the  play, 
and  the  drawing-room,  splendour,  équipage,  noise, 
and  flambeaux. — Hey,  my  lady  AtmwelPs  servants 
there  ! — Lights,  lights  to  the  stairs  ! — My  lady 
AimwelVs  coach  put  foneard  / — Stand  by,  make 
room  for  her  ladyship  /—Are  not  these  things 
moving  ? — What  ! melancholy  of  a sudden  ? 

Mrs.  Sttl.  Happy,  happy  sister  ! your  angel  has 
been  watchful  for  your  happinesa,  whilst  mine  has 
slept  regardless  of  his  charge.  Long  smiling  years 
of  drcling  joys  for  you,  but  not  one  hour  for  me  ! 

v [Weeps. 

Dcr.  Corne,  my  dear,  we’U  talk  of  something 
else. 

Mrs.  Sul.  O Dorinda  ! I own  myself  a woman, 
foU  of  my  sex,  a gentle,  générons  soûl,  easy  and 
yielding  to  soft  désires  ; a spacious  heart,  where 
love  and  aU  his  train  might  lodge.  And  must  the 
fair  apartment  of  my  breast  be  made  a stable  for  a 
brute  to  lie  in  ? 

Dcr.  Meaning  your  husband,  I suppose  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Husband  ! no  ; even  husband  is  too 
soft  a name  for  him. — Bot,  corne,  I expect  my 
brother  here  to-night  or  to-morrow  ; he  was  abroad 
when  my  father  married  me  ; perhaps  he’ll  find  a 
way  to  make  me  easy. 

Dcr.  Will  you  promise  not  to  make  yourself 
easy  in  the  mean  time  with  my  lord’s  friend  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  You  mistake  me,  sister.  It  happons 
with  us  as  among  the  men,  the  greatest  talkers  are 
the  greatest  cowards  ; and  there’s  a reason  for  it  ; 
those  spirite  evaporate  in  prattle,  which  might  do 
more  mischief  if  they  took  another  course. — 
Though,  to  confoss  the  truth,  I do  love  that  fellow  ; 
— and  if  I met  him  dresaed  as  he  should  be,  and  I 
undressed  as  1 should  be — look’ee,  sister,  I hâve 
no  supernatural  gifts— I can’t  swear  I could  resist 
the  temptation;  though  I ean  safely  promise  to 
avoid  it  ; and  that’s  as  much  as  the  best  of  us  can 
do.  [Esaunt. 
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SCENE  IL — A Room  in  Bonitacb's  Inn. 

Enter  Aimwkll  and  Archkh  laughing. 

Arch.  And  the  awkward  kindneBs  of  the  good 
motherly  old  gçntlewoman — 

Aim.  And  theComing  easiness  of  the  young  one 
—’Sdeath,  'tis  pity  to  deceive  her  ! 

Arch.  Này,  if  you  adhéré  to  those  principles, 
stop  where  you  are. 

Aim.  I can't  stop  ; for  I love  her  to  distraction. 

Arch.  'Sdeatb,  if  you  love  her  a hair’s  breadth 
beyond  discrétion,  you  must  go  no  farther. 

Aim.  Well,  well,  anything  to  deliver  ns  from 
sanntering  away  onr  idle  evenings  at  White’s, 
Tom’s,  or  Will 's,  and  be  stinted  to  bear  looking  at 
onr  old  acqnaintance,  the  cards  ; becanse  onr  impo- 
tent pockets  can't  afford  us  a guinea  for  the  merce- 
nary  drabs. 

Arch.  Or  be  obliged  to  some  pnrse-proud  cox- 
oomb  for  a scandalons  bottle,  where  we  must  not 
prétend  to  onr  share  of  the  discourse,  becanse  we 
can't  pay  our  club  o’th'  reckoning. — Damn  it,  I 
had  rather  spnnge  npon  Morris,  and  sup  upon  a 
dish  of  bohea  soored  behind  the  door  ! 

Aim.  And  there  expose  our  want  of  sense  by 
talking  criticisms,  as  we  shonld  onr  want  of  money 
by  raiUng  at  the  govemment. 

Arch.  Or  be  obliged  to  sneak  into  the  side-box, 
and  between  both  houses  steal  two  acte  of  a play, 
and  becanse  we  han't  monçy  to  see  the  other  three, 
we  corne  away  discontented,  and  .dagm  the  whole 
five. 

Aim.  And  ten  thonsand  snch  rascally  tricks— 
had  we  outlived  onr  fortunes  among  onr  acqnaint- 
ance. — But  now — 

Arch.  Ay,  now  is  the  time  to  prevent  ail  this  : — 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot — This  priest  is  the 
luckiest  part  of  our  adventure  ; he  shall  marry  yon, 
and  pimp  for  me. 

Aim.  But  I shonld  not  like  a woman  that  can  be 
so  fond  of  a Frenchman. 

Arch.  Alas,  sir  1 Necessity  bas  no  law.  The 
lady  may  be  in  distress  ; perhaps  she  has  a con- 
fonnded  husband,  and  her  revenge  may  carry  her 
farther  than  her  love.  Egad,  I hâve  so  good  an 
opinion  of  her,  and  of  myself,  that  I begin  to  fancy 
strange  things;  and  we  must  say  this  for  the 
hononr  of  onr  women,  and  indeed  of  ourselves,  that 
they  do  stick  to  their  men  as  they  do  to  their 
Magna  Charta.  If  the  plot  lies  as  I suspect,  I 
must  pût  on  the  gentleman. — But  here  cornes  the 
doctor — I shall  be  ready.  [Exit. 

Enter  Foioard. 

Foi.  Sauve  you,  noble  friend. 

Aim.  O sir,  your  servant  ! Pray,  doctor,  may 
I crave  yonr  name  ? 

Foi.  Fat  naam  is  upon  me?  My  naam  is 
Foigard,  joy. 

Aim.  Foigard  ! a very  good  name  for  a dergyman. 
Pray,  doctor  Foigard,  were  yon  ever  in  Ireland  ? 

Foi.  Ireland  1 no,  joy.  Fat  sort  of  plaace  is  dat 
saam  Ireland?  Dey  say  de  people  are  catched 
dere  when  dey  are  young. 

Aim.  And  some  of  ’em  when  they're  old  : — as 
for  example. — [Takee  Foigard  by  the  shoulder .] 
Sir,  I arrest  you  as  a traitor  against  the  govem- 
ment ; yon're  a snbject  of  England,  and  this  mon* 
ing  showed  me  a commission,  by  which  yon  served 


as  chaplain  in  the  French  army.  Uns  is  death  by 
onr  law,  and  your  reverenœ  must  hang  for’t 
Foi.  Upon  my  shonl,  noble  friend,  dis  is  strange 
news  you  tell  me  ! Fader  Foigard  a snbject  of  Eng- 
land!  de  son  of  a burgomaster  of  Brnssels,  a 
snbject  of  England  ! ubooboo — 

Aim.  The  son  of  a bog-trotter  in  Ireland  ! Sir, 
yonr  tongue  will  condemn  yon  before  any  bench  în 
the  kingdom. 

Foi.  And  is  my  tongne  ail  yonr  evidensh,  joy  ? 
Aim.  That' 8 enough. 

Foi . No,  no,  joy,  for  I vil  never  spake  English 
no  more. 

Aim.  Sir,  I hâve  other  evidence. — Here,  Martin  ! 

Re-enter  Abchss. 

Yon  know  this  féllow  ! 

Arch.  [ Inabrogue .]  Saave yon, my dear cassen, 
how  does  yonr  health  ? 

Foi.  [ Atide .]  Ah  ! upon  my  shonl  dere  is  my 
countryman,  and  his  brogue  will  hang  mine. — [To 
Archer.]  Mynheer , Ick  wet  neat  watt  hey  xaeht, 
Ick  univertton  ewe  neat , sacramant  / 

Aim.  Altering  yonr  language  won't  do,  sir,  this 
fellow  knows  yonr  peraon,  and  will  swear  to  your 
face. 

Foi.  Faash  ! fey,  is  dere  a brogue  upon  my  faash 
too  ? 

Arch.  Upon  my  sonlvation  dere  ish,  joy  ! — But 
cussen  Mackshane,  vil  you  not  put  a lemembrance 
npon  me  ? 

Foi.  Mackshane  ! by  St  Paatrick,  dat  ish  naame 
shure  enough  ! [Atide.  | 

Aim.  1 fency,  Archer,  yon  hâve  it  ] 

[Atide  to  Alterna.  1 

Foi.  The  devil  hang  yon,  joy  1 by  fat  aequaint- 
ance  are  you  my  cussen  ! 

Arch.  Oh,  the  devil  hang  yourshelf,  joy  ! yon 
know  we  were  little  boys  togeder  upon  de  school, 
and  your  foster-moder's  son  was  married  npon  my 
nnrse's  chister,  joy,  and  so  we  are  Irish  cnsaens.  , 
Foi.  De  devil  taake  de  relation  ! vel,  joy,  and  i 
fat  school  was  it  ? I 

Arch . I tinks  it  vas — aay,— ’twas  Uppenry.  | 

Foi.  No,  no,  joy  ; it  vas  Kilkenny.  ( 

Aim.  That’s  enough  for  us — self-confession, — 
corne,  sir,  we  must  deliver  yon  into  the  hands  ai  I 
the  next  magistrale. 

Arch.  He  sends  you  to  jail,  yon're  tried  next 
assizes,  and  away  yon  go  swing  into  pnrgatsry. 

Foi.  And  is  it  so  wid  vou,  cussen  ? 

Arch.  It  vil  be  sho  wid  yon,  cussen,  if  yon  don*t 
immediately  confess  the  secret  between  yon  and  1 
Mrs.  Gipsy.  Look'ee,  sir,  the  gallowa  or  the 
secret,  take  your  choice. 

Foi.  The  gallows  ! upon  my  shonl  I hâte  that 
saam  gallow,  for  it  is  a diseash  dat  is  fatal  to  onr 
family.  Tel,  den,  dere  is  nothing,  shentlemens, 
but  Mrs.  Shullen  wonld  spaak  wid  the  count  in  her 
chamber  at  midnight,  and  dere  is  no  haarm,  jôy, 
for  I am  to  conduct  the  count  to  the  plash,  myshelf. 

Arch . Aslguessed. — Hâve  yon  communies ted 
the  matter  to  the  count? 

Fou  I hâve  not  sheen  him  sinoe. 

Arch.  Right  again!  Why  then,  doctor — yon 
shall  conduct  me  to  the  lady  instead  of  the  connu 
Foi.  Fat,  my  cussen  to  the  lady!  npon  my 
shonl,  gra,  dat  is  too  much  upon  the  brogue.  . 

Arch.  Corne,  corne,  doctor  ; consider  we  hâve  , 
got  a rope  about  yonr  neck,  and  if  yon  offer  to  1 
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squeak,  we’ll  stop  your  windpipe,  most  certainly  ; 
we  shail  bave  another  job  for  yoa  in  a day  or  two, 
I hope. 

Aim.  Here’s  company  Corning  this  way,  let’s 
into  my  chamber,  and  there  concert  onr  affair 
farther. 

Aroh.  Corne,  my  dear  cassen,  corne  along. 

lExeunL 

Enter  Bonimci,  Hounslow,  and  Bagshot,  at  one  door, 
Gibbict  at  the  opposite. 

Gib.  Well,  gentlemen,  ’tis  a fine  night  for  onr 
enterprise. 

Houn.  Dark  as  hell. 

Bag.  And  blows  like  the  devil  ; oar  landlord 
here  bas  showed  ns  tbe  window  where  we  must 
break  in,  and  tells  us  the  plate  stands  in  tbe  wain- 
scot  cupboard  in  the  parlour. 

Bon . Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Bagshot,  as  the  saying  is, 
knives  and  fofks,  and  cups  and  cans  and  tumblers 
and  tankards.  There’ s one  tankard,  as  the  saying 
is,  that’s  near  npon  as  big  as  me,  it  was  a présent 
to  the  squire  from  his  godmother,  and  smells  of 
nutmeg  and  toast  like  an  East-lndia  ship. 

Houn . Then  you  say  we  must  divide  at  the  stair- 
head  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  Mr.  Hounslow,  as  the  saying  is.  At 
one  end  of  that  gallery  lies  my  lady  Bountifnl 
and  her  daughter,  and  at  the  other  Mrs.  Sullen.  As 
for  the  squire — 

Gib.  He’s  safe  enough,  I hâve  fairly  entered 
him,  and  he’s  more  than  half  seas  over  already. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. — A Boom  in  Boniface*8  Inn. 

\Knocking  without , enter  Bonivace.* 

Bon.  Corning  ! coming  ! — A coach  and  six 
foaming  horses  at  this  time  o’night  I some  great 
man,  as  the  saying  is,  for  he  scorns  to  travel  with 
other  people. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Fuixas. 

Sir  Chas . What,  fellow  ! a public  house,  and 
abed  when  other  people  sleep  ? 

Bon.  Sir,  I an’t  abed,  aB  the  saying  is. 

Sir  Chas.  Is  Mr.  Sullen’s  family  abed,  think'ee  ? 

Bon . Ail  but  the  squire  himself,  sir,  as  the  say* 
ing  is,  he’6  in  the  house. 

Sir  Chas . What  company  has  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  there’s  the  constable,  Mr.  Gage 
the  exciseman,  the  hunch-backed  barber,  and  two 
or  three  other  gentlemen. 

Sir  Chas.  1 find  my  sister’s  letters  gave  me  the 
true  picture  of  her  spouse.  [Aside. 

Enter  Squire  Sullen,  drunk. 

Bon.  Sir,  here’s  the  squire. 

Squire  Sul?  The  puppies  left  me  asleep — Sir  ! 

Sir  Chas.  Well,  sir. 

Squire  Sul.  Sir,  1 am  an  unfortunate  man — I 
| hâve  three  thousand  pound  a year,  and  1 can't  get 
a man  to  drink  a cup  of  ale  with  me. 

| Sir  Chas . That’s  very  hard. 

I Squire  Sul.  Ay,  sir  $ and  unless  you  hâve  pity 


But  such  a parcel  of  scoundrels  are  got  abont  him 
now,  that,  egad,  I waB  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  their 
company. 

Bon . ’Tis  now  twelve,  as  the  saying  is — gentle- 
men, you  must  set  ont  at  one.  ^ 

Gib.  Hounslow,  do  you  and  Bagshot  see  our 
arma  fixed,  and  I’il  corne  to  you  presently. 

Houn.  Bag.  We  will.  [Exeunt. 

Gib.  Well,  my  dear  Bonny,  you  assure  me  that 
Scrub  is  a coward  ? 

Bon.  A chicken,  as  the  saying  is.  You’ 11  hâve 
no  créature  to  deal  with  but  the  ladies. 

Gib.  And  I can  assure  you,friend,  there’s  a great 
deal  of  address  and  good  manners  in  robbing  a lady  ; 
I am  the  most  a gentleman  that  way  that  ever 
travelled  the  road. — But,  my  dear  Bonny,  this 
prize  will  be  a galleon,  a Vigo  business. — I war- 
rant you  we  shall  bring  off  three  or  four  thousand 
pound. 

Bon.  In  plate,  jewels,  and  money,  as  the  saying 
is,  you  may. 

Gib.  Why  then,  Tyburn,  I defy  thee  ! I’il  get 
up  to  town,  sell  off  my  horse  and  arms,  buy  myself 
some  pretty  employaient  in  the  household,  and  be 
as  snug  and  as  honest  as  any  courtier  of  ’em  ail. 

Bon.  And  what  think  you  then  of  my  daughter 
Cherry  for  a wife  ? 

Gib.  Look’ee,  my  dear  Bonny — Cherry  is  the 
Goddess  I adore , as  the  song  goes  ; but  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  man  and  wife  should  never  hâve  it  in 
their  power  to  hang  one  another  ; for  if  they  should, 
the  Ix>rd  hâve  mercy  on  ’em  both  1 lExeunt. 


v. 

upon  me,  and  smoke  one  pipe  with  me,  I must  e’en 
go  home  to  my  wife,  and  I had  rather  go  to  the 
devil  by  half. 

Sir  Chas..  But  1 présumé,  sir,  you  won’t  see 
your  wife  to-night,  she’U  be  gone  to  bed.  You 
don’t  use  to  lie  with  your  wife  in  that  pickle  ? 

Squire  SuL  What  1 not  lie  with  my  wife  ! why, 
sir,  do  you  take  me  for  an  atheist  or  a rake  ? 

Sir  Citas.  If  you  hâte  her,  sir,  I think  you  had 
better  lie  from  her. 

Squire  Sul.  I think  so  too,  firiend.  But  I’m  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  must  do  nothing  against  the 
law. 

Sir  Chas.  Law  ! as  I take  it,  Mr.  Justice,  no- 
body  observes  law  for  law’s  sake,  only  for  the  good 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  made. 

Squire  Sul.  But,  if  the  law  orders  me  to  send 
you  to  jail,  you  must  lie  there,  my  friend. 

Sir  Chas.  Not  unless  I commit  a crime  to  de- 
serve  it. 

Squire  Sul.  A crime  ! oons,  an’t  I married  ? 

Sir  Chas.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  call  marriage  a crime, 
you  must  disown  it  for  a law. 

Squire  Sul.  Eh  1 l must  be  acquainted  with 
you,  sir. — But,  sir,  I should  be  very  glad  to  know 
the  truth  of  this  matter. 

Sir  Chas.  Truth,  sir,  is  a profound  sea,  and  few 
there  be  that  dare  wade  deep  enough  to  find  out 
the  bottom  on’t.  Besides,  sir,  l’m  afraid  the  line 
of  your  understanding  mayn’t  be  long  enough. 

Squire  Sul.  Look’ee,  sir,  1 hâve  nothing  to  say  j 
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to  your  sea  of  truth,  but,  if  a good  parcel  of  land 
can  eutitle  a man  to  a little  truth,  I hâve  as  much 
as  any  he  in  the  country. 

Bon.  I never  heard  your  worship,  as  the  saying 
is,  talk  so  much  before. 

Squire  Sul.  Because  I never  met  with  a man 
that  I liked  before. 

Bon . Pray,  sir,  aB  the  saying  is,  let  me  aak  you 
one  question  : are  not  man  and  wife  one  flesh  ? 

Sir  Chas.  You  and  your  wife,  Mr.  Guts,  may  be 
one  flesh,  because  ye  are  nothing  else  ; but  rational 
créatures  hâve  minds  that  must  be  united. 

Squire  Sul.  Minds  1 

Sir  Chas.  Ay,  minds,  sir  ; don’t  you  think  that 
the  mind  takes  place  of  the  body  ? 

Squire  Sul.  In  some  people. 

Sir  Chas . Then  the  interest  of  the  master  must 
be  consulted  before  that  of  his  servant. 

Squire  Sul.  Sir,  you  shall  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row  ! — Oons,  I alwaya  thought  that  we  were  natu- 
rally  one. 

Sir  Chas.  Sir,  I know  that  my  two  hands  are 
naturally  one,  because  they  love  one  another,  kiss 
one  another,  help  one  another  in  ail  the  actions  of 
life  ; but  1 could  not  say  so  much  if  they  were 
aiways  at  cufls. 

Squire  Sul.  Then  ’tis  plain  that  we  are  two. 

Sir  Chas.  Why  don’t  you  part  with  her,  sir  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Will  you  take  her,  sir? 

Sir  Chas.  With  ail  my  heart. 

Squire  Sul.  You  shall  bave  her  to-morrow 
moraing,  and  a venison-pasty  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Chas.  You*!!  let  me  hâve  her  fortune  too  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Fortune  1 why,  sir,  I hâve  no  quar- 
rel  at  her  fortune  : I only  hâte  the  woman,  sir,  and 
none  but  the  woman  shall  go. 

Sir  Chas.  But  her  fortune,  sir — 

Squire  Sul.  Can  you  play  at  whisk,  sir  ? 

Sir  Chas.  No,  truly,  sir. 

Squire  Sul.  Nor  at  all-fours  ? 

Sir  Chas.  Neither. 

Squire  Sul.  [ Aside .]  Oons  ! where  was  this 
man  bred  ? — [Aloud.]  Bum  me,  sir  ! 1 can’t  go 
home,  ’tis  but  two  a dock. 

Sir  Chas.  For  half  an  hour,  sir,  if  you  please — 
but  you  must  consider  ’tis  late. 

Squire  Sul.  Late  ! that’s  the  reason  I can’t  go 
to  bed. — Corne,  sir  ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — The  Lobby  before  Aiotvell’s 
Chamber  in  the  same. 

Enter  Cherry,  nmr  across  the  stage,  and  knocks  at  the 
chamber-door.  Enter  Aimwru.  in  his  nighteap  and 
goum. 

Aim.  What’s  the  matter  ? you  tremble,  child, 
you’re  frighted. 

Cher.  No  wonder,  sir — But,  in  short,  sir,  this 
very  minute  a gang  of  rogues  are  gone  to  rob  my 
lady  BountifuTs  house. 

Aim.  How! 

Cher.  I dogged  ’em  to  the  very  door,  and  left 
’em  breaking  in. 

Aim.  Hâve  you  alarmed  anybody  else  with  the 
news  ? 


Aim.  No  matter,  child  ; will  you  guide  me  imme-  I 
diately  to  the  house? 

Cher.  With  ail  my  heart,  sir  ; my  lady  Boun- 
tiful  is  my  godmother,  and  1 love  Mrs.  Dorinda  so 
well — 

Aim.  Dorinda  ! the  name  inspires  me,  the  glory 
and  the  danger  shall  be  ail  my  own. — Corne,  my  | 
life,  let  me  but  get  my  sword.  . 


SCENE  III. — A Bedchamber  in  Lady  Botrtr- 
tiful’s  House. 

Mrs.  SuIjLxn  and  Dorihba  diseovered. 

Dor.  ’Tis  very  late,  sister,  no  news  of  your  spouae 
yet  ? ] 

Mrs.  Sul.  No,  I’m  condemned  to  be  atone  tiU  . 
towards  four,  and  then  perhaps  I may  be  ezecuted 
with  his  company.  I 

Dor.  Well,  my  dear,  Fil  leave  you  to  your  rest  ; ; 
you’ Il  go  directly  to  bed,  I suppose  ? ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  I don’t  know  what  to  do. — Heigh-ho! 

Dor.  That’s  a desiring  sigh,  sister. 

Mrs.  Sul.  This  is  a languishing  hour,  sister. 

Dor.  And  might  prove  a critical  minute  if  the 
pretty  fellow  were  here. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Here  1 what,  in  my  bedchamber  at 
two  o’dock  o’th'  moraing,  I undressed,  tbe  family 
asleep,  my  hated  husband  abroad,  and  my  lovely  j 
fellow  at  my  feet  ! — O ’gad,  sister  ! j 

Dor.  Thoughts  are  firee,  sister,  and  them  I allow  I 
you. — So,  my  dear,  good  night. 

Mrs.  Sul.  A good  rest  to  my  dear  Dorinda  ! — | 
[Exit  Dorinda.]  Thoughts  free!  are  they  so? 
Why,  then,  suppose  him  here,  dresaed  like  a youth-  I 
fui,  gay,  and  burning  bridegroom. 


Enter  AacHaa  unperceived  /rom  a closet  bchind. 

with  tongue  enchanting,  eyes  bewitching,  knees  | 
imploring. — [ Turns,  and  discovers  Archer  knteU  ( 
ing.] — Ah  ! — [Shrieks,  and  runs  to  the  other  eide  , 
of  the  stage.]  Hâve  my  thoughts  raised  a spirit  ? 
— What  are  you,  sir,  a man  or  a devil  ? 

Arch.  A man,  a man,  madam.  [®W>V- 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  shall  I be  sure  of  it  ? 

Arch.  Madam,  1*11  give  you  démonstration  this 
minute.  [Takes  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What,  sir  1 do  you  intend  to  be  rade!  ! 
Arch.  Yes,  madam,  if  you  please.  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  whenee  came 
ye? 

Arch.  From  the  skies,  madam — I’m  a Jupiter 
in  love,  and  you  shall  be  my  Alcmena.  ' 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  came  you  in  ? I 

Arch.  I flew  in  at  the  window,  madam  ; your 
cousin  Cupid  lent  me  his  wings,  and  your  sister 
Venus  opened  the  casement.  , 

Mrs.  Sul.  I’m  struck  dumb  with  admiration  ! j 
Arch.  And  I— with  wonder  ! . 


[Looks  passUmatelp  at  her. 
Mrs.  Sul.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 


Arch.  How  beautiful  she  looks  ! — The  teeming 
joli  y Spring  smiles  in  her  blooming  face,  and,  when 
she  was  conceived,  her  mother  smelt  to  roses,  looked 
on  lilies— 

Lilies  unfold  their  white,  their  fragrant  charma, 
When  the  warm  sun  thus  darts  into  thdr  arms. 


Cher.  No,  no,  sir,  I wanted  to  hâve  diseovered 
the  whole  plot,  and  twenty  other  things,  to  your 
man  Martin  ; but  I hâve  searched  the  whole  house, 
and  can’t  find  him  : where  is  he  ? 


[Bhu  to  her.  , 

Mrs.  Sul.  Ah  ! [SWa*. 

Arch.  Oons,  madam,  what  d’ye  mean  ? you’fl 
raise  the  house. 
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Mrs.  Sul.  Sir,  1*11  wake  the  dead  before  I bear 
this  1 — What  ! approach  me  with  the  freedoms  of 
a keeper  I I*m  glad  on’t,  your  impudence  bas 
cnred  me. 

Arch.  If  this  be  impudence, — [Kneels]  1 leave 
to  your  partial  self  : no  panting  pilgrim,  after  a 
tedious,  painfnl  voyage,  e'er  bowed  before  bis  saint 
with  more  dévotion. 

Mrs,  Sul.  [Aride.]  Now,  now,  I’m  ruined  if 
he  lcneels  ! — [AloudJ]  Rise,  thon  prostrate  en- 
gineer,  not  ail  thy  undermining  skill  shall  reach 
my  heart. — Rise,  and  know  I am  a woman  without 
my  sez  ; I can  love  to  ali  the  tendemess  of  wishes, 
sighs,  and  tears — but  go  no  farther. — Still,  to  con- 
vince  you  that  I*m  more  than  woman,  1 can  speak 
my  frailty,  confess  my  weakness  even  for  you — 
but— 

Arch.  For  me  ! [Ooing  to  lay  l iold  on  ker. 

Mrs.  Sut.  Hoid,  sir  ! build  not  upon  that  ; for 
my  most  mortal  hatred  follows  if  you  disobey  what 
I command  you  now. — Leave  me  this  minute. — 
[Aride.]  If  he  déniés  I*m  lost. 

Arch.  Then  you*ll  promise— 

Mrs.  Sul.  Anything  another  time. 

Arch.  When  shall  I corne  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  To-morrow,  when  you  will. 

Arch.  Your  lips  must  seal  the  promise. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Psha  I 

Arch.  They  must  I they  must  ! — [Risses  hcr.] 
Raptures  and  paradise  1 — And  why  not  now,  my 
angel  ? the  time,  the  place,  silence,  and  secrecy, 
ail  conspire — And  the  now  consdous  stars  hâve 
pre-ordained  this  moment  for  my  happiness. 

[Takes  ker  in  kis  arme. 

Mrs.  Sul.  You  will  not  ! cannot  sure  1 

Arch.  If  the  sun  rides  fast,  and  disappoints  not 
mortels  of  to-morrow’ s dawn,  this  night  shall 
crown  my  joys. 

Mrs.  SuL  My  sex*s  pride  assist  me  ! 

Arch.  My  aex’s  strength  help  me  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  You  shall  kill  me  first  ! 

Arch.  1*11  die  with  you.  [Carrying  ker  <&. 

Mrs . Sul.  Thieves  ! thieves  ! murder  ! — 

Enter  Bcrub  in  kis  breeekes,  and  one  thoe. 

Sorub . Thieves  ! thieves  1 murder  1 popery  ! 

Arch.  Ha  ! the  very  timorous  stag  will  kill  in 
rutting  time.  [Draw,  and  qffers  to  stab  Scrub. 

Sorub.  [KneéRng.]  O pray,  sir,  spare  ail  I hâve, 
and  take  my  life  1 

Mrs.  Sul.  [Holding  Arch  su*  s hand.]  What 
does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Scrub.  O madam,  down  upon  your  knees,  your 
marrowbones  1 — he’s  one  of  *em. 

Arch.  Of  whom  ? 

Scrub.  One  of  the  rognes— I beg  your  pardon, 
one  of  the  honest  gentlemen  that  just  now  are  broke 
into  the  house. 

Arch . How  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  I hope  you  did  not  corne  to  rob  me  ? 

Arch.  lndeed  1 did,  madam,  but  I would  hâve 
taken  nothing  but  what  you  might  ha*  spared  ; but 
your  crying  thieves  has  waked  this  dreaming  fool, 
and  so  he  takes  *em  for  granted. 

Scrub.  Granted  ! *tis  granted,  sir,  take  ail  we 
hpre. 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  fellow  looks  as  if  he  were  broke 
ont  of  Bedlam. 

. Scrub.  Oons,  madam,  they’re  broke  into  the 
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house  with  lire  and  sword  ! I saw  them,  heard 
them,  they*ll  be  here  this  minute. 

Arch.  What,  thieves  I 

Scrub.  Under  fovour,  sir,  I think  so. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What  shall  we  do,  sir  ? 

Arch.  Madam,  I wiah  your  ladyship  a good 
night. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Will  jou  leave  me  ? 

Arch.  Leave  you  1 Lord,  madam,  did  not  you 
command  me  to  be  gone  just  now,  upon  pain  of 
your  immortal  hatred? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Nay,  but  pray,  sir — 

[Takes  kold  ofhim. 

Arch.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! now  cornes  my  tum  to  be 
ravished. — You  see  now,  madam,  you  must  use 
men  one  way  or  other  ; but  take  this  by  the  way, 
good  madam,  that  none  but  a fool  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  bis  courage,  unless  you*ll  take  his  love 
along  with  it — How  are  they  armed,  friend  ? 

Scrub.  With  sword  and  pis  toi,  sir. 

Arch.  Hush! — I see  a dark  lantem  coming 
through  the  gallery. — Madam,  be  assured  I will  ; 
protect  you,  or  lose  my  lifo. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Your  life  ! no,  sir,  they  can  rob  me 
of  nothing  that  I value  half  so  much  ; therefore 
now,  sir,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  gone. 

Arch.  No,  madam,  1*11  consult  my  own  safety 
for  the  sake  of  yours  ; 1*11  work  by  stratagem. 
Hâve  you  courage  enough  to  stand  the  appearanoe 
of  *em  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Yes,  yes,  since  I hâve  ’scaped  your 
hands,  I can  face  anything. 

Arch.  Corne  hither,  brother  Scrub  ! don*t  you 
know  me  ? 

Scrub.  Eh,  my  dear  brother,  let  me  kiss  thee. 

[ Risses  Archkx. 

Arch.  This  way — here— 

[Aschsr  and  Scbub  kide  behind  the  bed. 

Enter  Gibbst,  «itl  a dark  lantem  in  one  hand,  and  a 

pietol  in  the  other . 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  chamber,  and  the  lady 
alone. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Whe  are  you,  sir  ? what  would  you 
hâve  ? d’ye  corne  to  rob  me  ? 

Gib.  Rob  you  ! alack  a day,  madam,  I*m  only 
a younger  brother,  madam  ; and  so,  madam,  if  you 
make  a noise,  1*11  shoot  you  through  the  head  ; 
but  don*t  be  afiraid,  madam. — [Laying  his  lantem 
and  pistol  upon  the  table.]  These  rings,  madam  ; 
don’t  be  conoemed,  madam,  I hâve  a profound 
respect  for  you,  madam  ; your  keys,  madam  ; don*t 
be  frighted,  madam,  I*m  the  most  of  a gentleman. 
— [Searching  her  pocket s.]  This  necklace,  madam  ; 

1 never  was  rude  to  a lady  ; — I hâve  a vénération — 
for  this  necklace— 

[Here  Alterna  kaving  corne  round , and  teized  the 
pistol , takes  Gibbst  by  the  eoUar , tripe  up  kis  keels , 
and  claps  the  pistol  to  kis  breast. 

Arch.  Hold,  profane  villain,  and  take  the  reward 
of  thy  sacrilège  ! 

G A.  Oh  ! pray,  sir,  don*t  kill  me  ; I an*t  pre- 
pared. 

Arch.  How  many  is  there  of  *em,  Scrub  ? 

Sorub.  Five-and-forty,  sir. 

Arch.  Then  1 must  kill  the  villain,  to  hâve  hlm 
ont  of  the  way. 

Gib.  Hold,  hold,  sir,  we  are  but  three  upon  my 
honour. 

Arch . Scrub,  will  you  undertake  to  secure  him  ? 
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Scrub • Not  I,  sir  ; kill  him,  kill  him  ! 

Arch . Run  to  Gipsy's  chamber,  there  you*ll  find 
the  doctor  ; bring  him  hither  presently. — [Exit 
Scbub,  running.]  Corne,  rogue,  if  you  bave  a 
short  p rayer,  say  it. 

Gib.  Sir,  I hâve  no  prayer  at  ail;  the  government 
has  provided  a chaplain  to  say  prayers  for  ns  on 
these  occasions. 

Mrs.  Sul . Pray,  sir,  don’t  kill  him  : yon  f right 
me  as  mnch  as  him. 

Arch.  The  dog  shall  die,  madam,  for  being  the 
occasion  of  my  disappointment. — Sirrah,  this 
moment  is  your  last. 

Gib.  Sir,  1*11  give  yon  two  hnndred  ponnds  to 
■pare  my  life. 

Arch.  Hâve  yon  no  more,  rascal  ? 

Gib.  Y es,  sir,  1 can  command  fonr  hnndred, 
bnt  I must  reserve  two  of  'em  to  save  my  life  at  the 
sessions. 

Re-enter  Scrub  vitt  Foigabd. 

Areh.  Here,  doctor,  1 suppose  Scrub  and  yon 
between  yon  may  manage  him.  Lay  hold  of  him, 
doctor»  [Foigakd  laps  hold  of  Gibbbt. 

Gib.  What  1 tnrned  over  to  the  priest  already  ! 
— Look’ee,  doctor,  yon  corne  before  your  time  ; 1 
an’t  condemned  yet,  1 thank  ye. 

Foi.  Corne,  my  dear  joy,  1 vil  secnre  your  body 
and  your  shoul  too  ; 1 vil  make  yon  a good  catholic, 
and  give  yon  an  absolution. 

Gib . Absolution  ! can  yon  procure  me  a pardon, 
doctor  ? 

Foi.  No,  joy. 

Gib.  Then  yon  and  your  absolution  may  go  to 
the  devil  ! 

Arch . Convey  him  into  the  cellar,  there  bind 
him  : — take  the  pistol,  and  if  he  offers  to  resist, 
shoot  him  throngh  the  head — and  oome  back  to  us 
with  ail  the  speed  you  can. 

Sorub . Ay,  ay,  corne,  doctor,  do  you  hold  him 
fast,  and  1*11  gnard  him. 

[Exit  Foigard  with  Gibbct,  Scrub  folloiolng. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Bat  how  came  the  doctor — 

Arch . In  short,  madam — [ Shrieking  without.] 
'Sdeath  ! the  rogues  are  at  work  with  the  other 
ladies — I’m  vexed  1 parted  with  the  pistol  ; but  I 
must  fly  to  their  assistance. — Will  yon  stay  here, 
madam,  or  ventnre  yonrself  with  me  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  [ Taking  him  by  the  arm.]  Oh,  with 
yon,  dear  sir,  with  yon.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IY. — Another  Bedchatnber  i»  the  tome. 

Enter  Hounslow  and  Baobhot,  witt  draum  swords, 
haling  in  Ladj  Boumtivui.  and  Dorinda. 

Houn.  Corne,  corne,  your  jewels,  mistress  ! 
Bag.  Your  keys,  your  keys,  old  gentlewoman  ! 

Enter  Ancwsix  and  Crxrry. 

Aim.  Tnm  this  way,  villains  ! I durât  engage 
an  army  in  such  a cause.  [He  engages  them  bolh. 

Dor.  O madam,  had  1 bnt  a sword  to  help  the 
brave  man  ! 

Lady  Boun.  There’s  three  or  fonr  hanging  np 
in  the  hall  ; but  they  won't  draw.  1*11  go  fetch  one 
however,  [Exit. 


Enter  Ajkhu  and  Mrs.  Souiir. 

Arch . Hold,  hold,  my  lord  ! every  msn  his  biid,  1 
pray. 

[They  engage  man  to  mon,  Houwblow  and  Baoshot  are  , 
throten  and  disarmed. 

Cher.  [Aside.]  What  ! the  rognes  taken  ! then 
they’ 11  impeach  my  father  ; 1 must  give  him  timely 
notice.  [,£un«  otU. 

Arch . Shall  we  kill  the  rogues  ? 

Aim.  No,  no,  we'll  bind  them.  , 

Arch.  Ay,  ay. — {To  Mrs.  Sullbn.]  Here» 
madam,  lend  me  your  garter. 

Mrs.  Sul.  [Aside.]  The  devil’s  in  this  fellaw  1 
he  fights,  loves,  and  hantera,  ail  in  a breath. — 1 
[Aloud.]  Here’s  a cord  that  the  rognes  brooght  ■ 
with  ’em,  1 suppose.  , 

Arch.  Right,  right,  the  rogue’s  destiny,  a rope 
to  hang  himself. — Corne,  my  lord — th»  is  bnt  s 
scandalons  sort  of  an  office,  {Binding  the  Highwmy-  1 
men  together,]  if  our  adventures  should  end  in  this 
sort  of  hangman-work  ; but  1 hope  there  is  some- 
thing  in  prospect,  that — 

Enter  Scrub. 

Well,  Scrub,  hâve  you  secured  your  Tartar  ? 

Scrub.  Yes,  sir,  1 left  the  priest  and  him  dis- 
puting  about  religion. 

Aim.  And  pray  carry  these  gentlemen  to  nap 
the  benefit  of  the  controveray.  ' 

[Exit  Scrub  with  the  Higfcwaymen  beesmd. 
Mrs.  Sul.  Pray,  sister,  how  came  my  lord  here  ? , 
Dor.  And  pray  how  came  the  gentleman  here  ? ' 
Mrs.  Sul.  1*11  tell  you  the  greatest  piece  of  ( 
villany — [They  taJk  in  dumh  shom. 

Aim.  I fancy,  Archer,  you  hâve  been  more  suc-  , 
cessful  in  your  adventures  than  the  housebreakers. 

Arch.  No  matter  for  my  adventure,  jours  is  the  | 
principaL — Press  ber  this  minute  to  marry  you — 
now  while  she’s  hurried  between  the  palpitation  of 
her  fear  and  the  joy  of  her  deliveranoe,  now  while 
the  tide  of  her  spirits  are  at  high-fiood — throw 
yonrself  at  her  feet,  speak  some  romande  nonsense  ' 
or  other — address  her,  like  Alexander,  in  the 
height  of  his  victory,  confound  her  senaes,  bear 
down  her  reason,  and  away  with  her. — The  priest 
is  now  in  the  cellar,  and  dire  not  refuse  to  do  the  t 
work.  I 

Re-enter  Lady  Bouwtifuu. 

Aim.  But  how  shall  1 get  off  without  being  - 
observed  ? 

Arch . You  a lover,  and  not  find  a way  to  get  I 
off  ! — Let  me  see  — 

Aim.  Yon  bleed,  Archer.  | 

Arch.  ’Sdeath,  l’m  glad  on*t  ; this  wound  will 
do  the  business.  1*11  amuse  the  old  lady  and  Mrs. 

S allen  about  dressing  my  wound,  while  you  cany 
off  Dorinda. 

Lady  Boun.  Gentlemen,  could  we  understand 
how  yon  would  be  gratified  for  the  services — 

Arch.  Corne,  corne,  my  lady,  this  is  no  time  for  * 
compliments  ; I*m  wounded,  madam.  * 

Lady  Boun . Mrs.  Sul.  How  1 wounded  ! , 

Dor.  1 hope,  sir,  you  hâve  received  no  huit  ? 

Aim.  None  but  what  you  may  cure—  j 

[Mates  love  in  dmnb  skear. 

Lady  Boun.  Let  me  see  your  arm,  sir — 1 must  , 
bave  some  powder-sugar  to  stop  the  blood. — O me!  ! 
an  ngly  gash,  upon  my  word,  sir,  yonmustgomto  bed.  1 
Arch.  Ay,  my  lady,  a bed  would  do  very  well. — 

[ To  Mrs.  Sullbn.]  Madam,  will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  oonduct  me  to  a chamber? 
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Lady  Boun.  Do,  do,  daughter — while  1 get  the 
lint  and  the  probe  and  the  plaster  ready. 

[fîun#  out  one  wap,  Aimwkll  earriet  qff  Dordida 
another. 

Arch.  Corne,  madam,  why  don’t  yon  obey  yonr 
mother’s  commanda  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  can  yon,  after  what  is  pasaed, 
hâve  the  confidence  to  aak  me  ? 

Arch . And  if  yon  go  to  that,  how  can  yon,  after 
what  ia  paaaed,  hâve  the  confidence  to  deny  me  ? 
Waa  not  thia  blood  ahed  in  yonr  defence,  and  my 
life  expoaed  for  yonr  protection  ? Look'ee,  madam, 
I'm  none  of  yonr  romantic  fools,  that  fight  gianta 
and  monatera  for  nothing  ; my  valonr  ia  downright 
Swiaa  ; I'm  a aoldier  of  fortune,  and  mnat  be  paid. 

Mrs.  Sul.  ’Tis  ungenerous  in  yon,  air,  to  upbraid 
me  with  yonr  services  i 

Arch.  'Tia  ungenerous  in  you,  madam,  not  to 
reward  ’em. 

Mrs.  Sul.  How!  at  the  expenae  of  my  hononr? 

Arch.  Hononr  ! can  hononr  conaiat  with  ingra- 
titude ? If  yon  would  deal  like  a woman  of  honour, 
do  like  a man  of  hononr.  D’ye  think  I would  deny 
yon  in  such  a case  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  my  lady  ordered  me  to  tell  yon, 
that  yonr  brother  ia  below  at  the  gâte. 

Mrs.  Sul.  My  brother  ! Heavens  be  praised  !—- 
Sir,  he  ahall  thank  you  for  yonr  services,  he  bas  it 
in  his  power. 

Arch.  Who  ia  yonr  brother,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Sir  Charles  Freeman. — You’ll  excuse 
me,  air  ; 1 muet  go  and  reçoive  him.  [Exit. 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman  ! ’sdeath  and  hell  ! 
my  old  acquaintanoe.  Now  unless  Aimwell  has 
mode  good  use  of  his  time,  ail  onr  fair  machine 
goea  aonae  into  the  aea  like  the  Eddystone.  IBxit. 


SCENE  V. — The  Gallery  in  the  same. 

Enter  Aiicwsll  and  Dorimda. 

Dor.  Well,  well,  my  lord,  you  hâve  conquered  ; 
your  late  générons  action  will,  I hope,  plead  for 
my  easy  yielding  ; though  I muât  own,  your  lord- 
ship  had  a friend  in  the  fort  before. 

Aim.  The  aweeta  of  Hybla  dwell  upon  ber  tongne  ! 
— Here,  doctor — 

Enter  Foioar d,  with  a booh  in  his  kand. 

Foi.  Are  yon  prepared  boat  ? 

Dor.  I’m  ready.  But  first,  my  lord,  one  word 
— I hâve  a frightfal  example  of  a hasty  marri  âge  in 
my  own  family  ; when  I reflect  'upon’t  it  ahocka 
me.  Pray,  my  lord,  consider  a little — 

Aim.  Consider  ! do  you  donbt  my  hononr  or  my 
love  ? > • 

Dor.  Neither  : I do  believe  yon  eqnally  jnst  as 
brave  : and  were  yonr  whole  sex  drawn  ont  for  me 
to  chooae,  1 ahonld  not  cast  a look  upon  the  multi- 
tude if  yotP  were  absent.  Bnt,  my  lord,  I’m  a 
woman  ; coloura,  concealmenta  may  bide  a thouaand 
faulta  in  me,  therefore  know  me  better  first.;  I 
hardly  dare  affirm  I know  myaelf  in  anything  except 
my  love. 

Aim.  [Aside.l  Such  goodneas  who  conld  injure  ! 
I find  myaelf  unequal  to  the  task  of  villain  ; she 
has  gained  my  soûl,  and  made  it  honeat  like  her 


own. — I cannot,  cannot  hnrt  her. — [Aloud.]  Doc- 
tor, retire. — [Exit  Foioard.]  Madam,  behold  yonr 
lover  and  your  prosélyte,  and  judge  of  my  passion 
by  my  conversion  ! — I’m  ail  a lie,  nor  dare  I give 
a fiction  to  yonr  arma  ; l’m  ail  connterfeit,  except 
my  passion. 

Dor.  Forbid  it,  Heaven  ! a connterfeit  ! 

Aim.  1 am  no  lord,  but  a poor  needyman,  corne 
with  a mean,  a acandalons  design  to  prey  upon  your 
fortune  ; bnt  the  beautiea  of  your  mind  and  person 
bave  80  won  me  from  myaelf,  that  like  a trusty 
servant,  I prefer  the  interest  of  my  miatreaa  to  my 
own. 

Dor.  Sure  I hâve  had  the  dream  of  aome  poor 
mariner,  a aleepy  image  of  a welcome  port,  and 
wake  involved  in  atorms  ! — Pray,  sir,  who  are  yon  P 

Aim.  Brother  to  the  man  whoae  title  I uanrped, 
but  atranger  to  his  hononr  or  hia  fortune. 

Dor.  Matchless  honeaty  ! — Once  I waa  proud, 
air,  of  your  wealth  and  title,  but  now  am  prouder 
that  you  want  it  : now  1 can  show  my  love  waa 
juatly  levelled,  and  had  no  aim  but  love. — Doctor, 
corne  in. 

Enter  Fovesan  at  one  door , Gmv  at  another,  who 
whispers  Doumda. 

[ To  Foioard.]  Your  pardon,  air,  we  shan’t  want 
you  now. — [ To  Aimwbll.]  Sir,  you  must  excuse 
me — I’U  wait  on  you  preaently.  [Exit  with  Gipby. 

FoL  Upon  my  ahonl,  now,  dis  ia  fooliah.  [Exit. 

Aim.  Gone  ! and  bid  the  priest  départ  ! — lt  has 
an  eminous  look. 

Enter  Abchkr. 

Arch.  Courage,  Tom  ! — Shall  I wiah  you  joy  ? 

Aim.  No. 

Arch.  Oons,  man,  what  ha’  yon  been  doing  ? 

Aim.  O Archer  ! my  honeaty,  I fear,  has  ruined 
me. 

Arch.  How  ! 

Aim.  1 hâve  discovered  myaelf. 

Arch.  Discovered!  and  without  my  consent? 
What  ! hâve  I emharked  my  amall  remains  in  the 
aame  bottom  with  youra,  and  you  dispose  of  ail 
without  my  partnerahip  ? 

Aim.  O Archer  ! I own  my  faolt. 

Arch.  After  conviction — ’tia  then  too  late  for 

pardon You  may  remember,  Mr.  Aimwell,  that 

you  proposed  thia  folly  : as  you  begun,  so  end  it. 
Henceforth  l’il  hnnt  my  fortune  single ~so  fare- 
weU! 

Aim.  Stay,  my  dear  Archer,  but  a minute. 

Arch.  Stay  ! what,  to  be  deapised,  expoaed,  and 
laughed  at  ! No,  I would  aooner  change  conditions 
with  the  worat  of  the  rognes  we  jnat  now  bound, 
than  bear  one  acornful  smile  from  the  proud  knight 
that  once  I treated  as  my  equal. 

Aim.  What  knight? 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman,  brother  to  the  lady 
that  I had  almoat — but  no  matter  for  that,  ’tw  a 
curaed  night’s  work,  and  ao  I leave  you  to  make 
the  beat  on’t 

Aim.  Freeman! — One  word.  Archer.  Still  I 
hâve  hopes  ; methought  she  received  my  confession 
with  pleasure. 

Arch.  ’Sdeath,  who  donhta  it  ? 

Aim.  She  conaented  after  to  the  match  ; and  still 
I dare  believe  she  will  be  juat 

Arch.  To  heraelf,  I warrant  her,  as  you  ahould 
hâve  been. 
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Aim . By  ail  my  hopes  she  cornes,  and  smiling 
oomes  ! 

Ee-enUr  Dosutda. 

Dor.  Corne,  my  dear  lord — 1 fly  with  impatience 
to  your  arme — the  minutes  of  my  absence  was  a 
tedions  year.  Where's  this  priest  ? 

Re-enter  Foioard. 

Areh,  Oons,  a brave  girl  ! 

Dor.  1 suppose,  my  lord,  this  gentleman  is  privy 
to  our  affaira  ? 

Areh . Yes,  y es,  madam,  I’m  to  be  your  father. 

Dor.  Corne,  priest,  do  your  office. 

Areh . Make  haste,  make  haste,  couple  'em  any 
way. — [Takes  àimwell’s  hand .]  Corne,  madam, 
Tm  to.give  you — 

Dor.  My  mind’s  altered  ; I won’t  i 

Areh,  Eh  ! — “* 

Aim.  I’m  confounded  ! 

Foi . Upon  my  shoul,  and  sho  is  mvshelf. 

Areh.  What’ s the  matter  now,  madam  ? 

Dor.  Look’ee,  sir,  one  générons  action  deserves 
another. — This  gentieman’s  honour  obliged  him  to 
hide  nothmg  from  me  ; my  justice  engages  me  to 
conceal  nothing  from  him.  In  short,  sir,  you  are 
the  person  that  you  thought  you  connterfeited  ; 
you  are  the  true  lord  visconnt  Àimwell.  and  I wish 
your  lordship  joy. — No^Tpriest,  ÿou  may  be  gone; 
if  my  lord  is  pleased  now  with  the  match,  let  his 
lordship  marry  me  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Aim.  Areh . What  does  she  mean  ? 

Dor.  Here's  a witness  for  my  truth. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Feuman  and  Mrs.  Bumur . 

Sir  Chat.  My  dear  lord  Aimwell,  I wish  you 
joy. 

Aim.  Of  what  ? 

Sir  Chat.  Of  your  honour  and  estate.  Your 
brother  died  the  day  before  1 left  London  ; and  ail 
your  friends  hâve  writ  after  you  to  Brussels  $ — 
among  the  rest,  I did  myself  the  honour. 

Areh.  Heark’ee,  sir  knight,  don’t  you  hanter 
now? 

Sir  Chat.  ’TU  truth,  upon  my  honour. 

Aim.  Thanks  to  the  prégnant  stars  that  formed 
this  accident  ! 

Areh.  Thanks  to  the  womb  of  time  that  brought 
it  forth  ! — away  with  it  ! 

Aim.  Thanks  to  my  guardi&n  angel  that  led  me 
to  the  prise  ! [ Taking  Dorinda’s  hand. 

Areh.  And  double  thanks  to  the  noble  sir 
Charles  Freeman. — My  lord,  I wish  you  joy. — My 
lady,  I wish  you  joy. — Egad,  rir  Freeman,  you’re 
the  honestest  fellow  living  ! — ’Sdeath,  I’m  grown 
strange  airy  upon  this  matter  ! — My  lord,  how 
d’ye? — A word,  my  lord;  don’t  you  remember 
something  of  a previous  agreement,  that  entities 
me  to  the  moiety  of  tbHr  lady’ s fortune,  which  I 
think  will  amount  to  five  thousand  pounds  ? 

Aim.  Not  a penny.  Archer  ; you  would  ha’  eut 
my  throat  just  now,  because  1 would  not  deceive 
tins  lady. 

Areh.  Ay,  and  I’U  eut  your  throat  again,  if  you 
ahould  deceive  her  now. 

Aim.  That’s  what  I expected  ; and  to  end  the 
dispute,  the  lady’s  fortune  is  ten  thousand  pounds, 
we’ll  (livide  stakes  : take  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
or  the  lady. 

Dor.  How  ! is  your  lordship  so  indifférant  ? 


Areh.  No,  no,  no,  madam  1 his  lordship  knows 
very  well  that  1*11  take  the  money  ; 1 leave  you  to 
his  lordship,  and  so  we’re  both  provided  for. 

Enter  Count  Biluii. 

Count  BeL  Metdamet  et  Messieurs,  I &m  your 
servant  trice  humble  ! 1 hear  you  be  rob  here. 

Aim.  The  ladies  hâve  been  in  some  danger,  air. 

Count  Bel.  And,  begar,  our  inn  be  rob  to o ! 

Aim.  Our  inn  ! by  whom  ? 

Count  BeL  By  the  landlord,  begar  ! — Garzoon, 
he  has  rob  himself,  and  run  away  ! 

Areh.  Robbed  himself  t 

Count  BeL  Ay,  begar,  and  me  too  of  a hundre 
pound. 

Areh.  A hundred  pounds  ? 

Count  BeL  Yes,  that  I owed  him. 

Aim.  Our  money’s  gone,  Frank. 

Areh.  Rot  the  money  ! my  wench  is  gone. — 
[To  Count  Bell  air.]  Savex-vout  quelqueehose 
de  mademoiselle  Cherry  ? 

Enter  a Oountryman  with  a box  and  a letter. 

Coun.  Is  thera  one  Martin  here  ? 

Areh.  Ay,  ay — who  wants  him  ? 

Coun.  I hâve  a box  here,  and  letter  for  him. 

[Qlves  the  box  and  letter  to  Aacua,  and  exiL 

Areh.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  1 what’s  here  ? Legerde- 
main  ! — By  this  light,  my  lord,  our  money  again  ! 
— But  this  unfolds  the  riddle.  — [Opentng  the 
letter .]  Hum,  hum,  hum  ! — Oh,  ’tis  for  the  public 
good,  and  mort  be  communicated  to  the  company. 

[Rends.  I 

Mr.  Martin , 

My  father  being  afraid  of  an  impeaehment  by 
the  roguet  that  are  taken  to-night , tt  gone  of  ; bat 
if  you  ean  procure  him  a pardon,  he'll  make  great 
diteoveriet  that  may  be  uteful  to  the  oountry.  . 
Could  I hâve  met  you  inetead  of  your  matter  to-  \ 
night , l would  hâve  deüvered  myself  into  your 
handt,  with  a tum  that  much  exeeedt  that  tn  your 
strong-box , which  I hâve  sent  you.  with  an  assur- 
ance to  my  dear  Martin  that  I thaü  ever  be  hit 
mostfaithful  friend  till  death. 

Cheubt  Boniface. 

Thére’s  a billet-doux  for  you  ! As  for  the  father, 

I think  he  onght  to  be  encouraged  ; and  for  the 
daughter — pray,  my  lord,  persuade  your  bride  to 
take  her  into  her  service  instead  of  Gipsy. 

Aim . I can  assure  you,  madam,  your  deliver- 
anoe  was  owing  to  her  disoovery. 

Dor.  Your  command,  my  lord,  will  do  without 
the  obligatioo.  l’U  take  care  of  her. 

Sir  Chat.  This  good  company  meets  oppor- 
tunely  in  favour  of  a design  1 bave  in  behalf  of  my 
unfortnnate  sister.  I intend  to  part  her  from  her 
husband — gentlemen,  will  you  asirist  me  t 

Areh.  Assist  you  ! ’sdeatb,  who  would  not  ? 

Count  BeL  Assist  1 garzoon,  we  ail  assist  ! 

Enter  SquireScuAH  and  Scaua. 

Squhre  Sul.  What* s ail  this  ? They  tdl  me, 
spouse,  that  yon  had  like  to  bave  beeffi  robbed. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Troly,  spouse,  1 was  pretty  near  it, 
had  not  these  two  gentlemen  interposed. 

Squire  SuL  How  came  these  gentlemen  here  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  That’s  his  way  of  returning  thanks, 
you  must  know. 

Count  Bel . Garzoon,  the  question  be  apropoe 
for  ail  dat. 
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Sir  Chas . Y ou  promised  last  night,  sir,  that 
you  would  deliver  your  lady  to  me  this  morning. 

Sqvire  Sul.  Humph  ! 

Arck.  Humph  ! what  do  you  mean  by  humph  ? 
Sir,  you  shall  deliver  her — in  short,  sir,  we  hâve 
saved  you  and  your  family  ; and  if  you  are  not 
civil,  we’ll  unbind  the  rogues,  join  with  ’em,  and 
set  fire  to  your  house.  What  does  the  man  mean  ? 
not  part  with  his  wife  ! 

Count  Bel . Ay,  garzoon,  de  man  no  understan 
common  justice. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Hold,  gentlemen,  ail  things  here 
must  move  by  consent,  compulsion  would  spoil 
us  ; let  my  dear  and  1 talk  the  matter  over,  and 
you  shall  judge  it  between  us. 

Squire  Sul.  Let  me  know  first  who  are  to  be 
our  judges.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Sir  Chas . I am  sir  Charles  Freeman,  corne  to 
take  away  your  wife. 

Squire  Sul . And  you,  good  sir  ? 

Aim.  Charles  viscount  Aimwell,  corne  to  take 
away  your  sister. 

Squire  Sul . And  you,  pray,  sir  ? 

Arch.  Francis  Archer,  eaquirë,  corne — 

Squire  Sul.  To  take  away  my  mother,  1 hope. 
Gentlemen,  you’re  heartily  welcome  ; l never  met 
with  three  more  obliging  people  rince  I was  bom  ! 
— And  now,  my  dear,  if  you  please,  you  shall  hâve 
the  first  Word. 

Arch.  And  the  last,  for  five  pound  I 

Mrs.  Sul.  Spouse  ! 

Squire  Sul.  Rib  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  long  hâve  we  been  married  ? 

Squire  Sul.  By  the  almanac,  fourteen  months  ; 
but  by  my  account,  fourteen  years. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Tis  thereabout  by  my  reckoning. 

Count  Bel.  Garzoon,  their  account  will  agréé. 

Mrs.  Sul  Pray,  spouse,  what  did  you  marry 
for  ? 

Squire  Sul.  To  get  an  heir  to  my  estate. 

Sir  Chas.  And  hâve  you  succeeded? 

Squire  Sul.  No. 

Arch.  The  condition  fails  of  his  side. — Pray, 
madam,  what  did  you  marry  for  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  To  support  the  weakness  of  my  ses 
by  the  strength  of  his,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  an  agreeable  society.  » 

Sir  Chas.  Are  your  expectations  answered  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  No. 

Count  Bel.  A dear  case  ! a clear  case  ! 

Sir  Chas.  What  are  the  bars  to  your  mutual 
contentment  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  In  the  first  place,  1 can’t  drink  ale 
with  him. 

Squire  Sul  Nor  can  I drink  tea  with  her. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I can’t  hunt  with  you. 

Squire  Sul  Nor  can  1 dance  with  you. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I hâte  cocking  and  racing. 

Squire  Sul.  And  1 abhor  ombre  and  piquet. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Your  silence  is  intolérable. 

Squire  Sul.  Your  prating  is  worse. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Hâve  we  not  been  a perpétuai  offence 
to  each  othftr  ? a gnawing  rulture  at  the  heart? 

Squire  Sul.  A frightful  goblin  to  the  sight? 

Mrs.  Sul • A poroupine  to  the  feeling  ? 


Squire  Sul • Perpétuai  wormwood  to  the  taste  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Is  there  on  earth  a thing  we  could 
agréé  in  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Yes — to  part. 

Mrs.  Sul.  With  ail  my  heart. 

Squire  Sul.  Yourliand. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Here. 

Squire  Sul.  These  hands  joined  us,  these  shall 
part  us. — Away  ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  North. 

Squire  Sul.  South. 

Mrs.  Sul.  East. 

Squire  Sul.  West — far  as  the  pôles  asunder. 

Count  Bel.  Begar,  the  ceremony  be  vera  pretty  ! 

Sir  Chas.  Now,  Mr.  Sullen,  there  wants  only 
my  rister’s  fortune  to  make  us  easy. 

Squire  Sul.  Sir  Charles,  you  love  your  sister, 
and  I love  her  fortune  ; every  one  to  his  fancy. 

Arch.  Then  you  won’t  refund  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Not  a stiver. 

Arch.  Then  I find,  madam,  you  must  e’en  go  to 
your  prison  again. 

Count  Bel.  What  is  the  portion  ? 

Sir  Chas.  Ten  thousand  pound,  sir. 

Count  Bel.  Garzoon,  l’il  pay  it,  and  she  shall 
go  home  wid  me. 

Arch.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! French  ail  over. — Do  you 
know,  sir,  what  ten  thousand  pound  Engliah  is  ? 

Count  Bel  No,  begar,  not  justement. 

Arch.  Why,  sir,  ’tis  a hundred  thousand  livres. 

Count  Bel  A hundre  tousand  livres  ! A gar-  ' 
zoon,  me  canno’  do’t,  your  beauties  and  their 
fortunes  are  both  too  much  for  me. 

Arch.  Then  I wilL — This  night's  adventure  has 
proved  strangely  lucky  to  us  ail — for  captain  Gibbet 
in  his  walk  had  made  bold,  Mr.  Sullen,  with  your 
study  and  escritoir,  and  had  taken  out  ail  the  writ- 
ings  of  your  estate,  ail  the  articles  of  marnage  with 
your  lady,  bille,  bonds,  leases,  receipts  to  an 
infinité  value,  I took  ’em  from  him,  and  1 deliver 
’em  to  Sir  Charles. 

[Qives  Sir  Chaaubs  Pauma  n a parcel  qf  papers  and 
parchmenls. 

Squire  Sul.  How,  my  writings  ! — my  head  aches 
consumedly. — Well,  gentlemen,  you  shall  hâve  her 
fortune,  but  1 can’t  talk.  If  you  hâve  a mind,  sir 
Charles,  to  be  merry,  and  celebrate  my  rister’s 
wedding  and  my  divorce,  you  may  command  my 
house — but  my  head  aches  consumedly. — Scrub, 
bring  me  a dram. 

Arch . [ To  Mrs.  Sullbn.]  Madam,  there’s  a 
country  dance  to  the  trifle  that  1 sung  to-day  ; your 
hand,  and  we’ll  lead  it  up. 

A Dance. 

’Twould  be  hard  to  guess  which  of  these  parties  is 
the  better  pleased,  the  couple  joined,  or  the  couple 
parted  ; the  one  rejoicing  in  hopes  of  an  untasted 
happiness,  and  the  other  in  their  deliverance  from 
an  experienced  misery. 

Both  happy  in  their  several  states  we  find, 

Those  parted  by  consent,  and  those  conjoin’d. 

Consent,  if  mutual,  saves  the  lawyer’s  fee, 

Consent  is  law  enough  to  set  you  free. 

ZIZzeunt  omnes. 
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EPILOGUE 


DZ8IONED  TO  BK  8P0KEN  IN  THE  " BEAUX-STRATAGEM.” 


If  to  onr  play  yonr  judgment  can’t  be  kind, 

Let  its  expiring  author  pity  find  : 

Suirey  his  moumful  case  with  meltiug  eyea, 

Nor  let  the  bard  be  damnfd  before  he  diea. 
Forbear,  you  fair,  on  bu  last  acene  to  frown, 

Bot  his  truo  axit  with  a plaudit  crown  ; 

Then  ahall  the  dying  poet  cease  to  fear 
The  dreadful  knell,  while  your  applauae  he  hears. 
At  Leactra  ao  the  conquering  Theban  died, 
Claim’d  his  firienda’  praiaes,  but  their  teara  denied: 


Pleaaed  in  the  pangs  of  death  he  greatly  thougbl 
Conqueat  with  loaa  of  life  but  cheaply  bought. 
The  différence  thia, — the  Greek  was  one  woi 
fight, 

Ab  brave,  though  not  ao  gay  as  aeijeant  Kite 
Ye  aona  of  WilTa,  what’a  that  to  those  w 
write  ? 

To  Thebe8  alone  the  Grerian  owed  hia  baya, 

You  may  the  bard  above  the  hero  rai  se, 

Sinee  youra  ia  gireater  than  Athenian  praiae. 


i 


THE  END. 
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